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Office  of  the  United  States 
Gbologicai.  Survey  of  the  Territories, 

Wa9kinfftan,  D.  C,  FOmtary  2, 1878. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  in  behalf  of  the  Commiasionen,  to  transmit  to  yon  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission  for  the  year  1877.  This 
Commission,  consisting  of  three  skilled  entomologists,  was  anthorized  by  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  3, 1877,  to  report  upon  the  depredations  of  the  Booky  Mountain 
locusts  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  and  the  best  practicable  method  of  pre- 
venting their  recurrence  or  guarding  against  their  invasions,  and  was  attached  to  the 
United  States  Geological  and  Qeographical  Survey  of  the  Territories  under  my  charge. 
The  Ck»mmi8siouers  at  once  began  their  work  upon  receiving  their  appointments. 
Several  thousand  circulars  asking  for  information  were  sent  to  persons  in  the  locust 
area,  and  two  bulletins  in  pamphlet  form  were  issued,  one  containing  full  information 
regardlDg  the  preventive  measures  and  direct  remedies  then  known  against  the  young 
locusts,  for  immediate  use  by  &rmers ;  the  second  containing  an  account  of  the  habits 
of  the  locust,  so  far  as  then  known,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

Tlk«  field  work  was  so  subdivided  as  beet  to  promote  the  end  in  view.  It  was  carried 
on  finom  early  in  April  until  the  early  part  of  November. 

Mr.  Biley  was  in  the  field  and  among  the  farmers  in  the  more  southern  portions  of  the 
loeast  rsgion,at  those  seasons  when  his  services  and  observations  were  of  most  benefit. 
He  went  in  April  to  Texas,  and  devoted  most  of  the  month  of  May  to  Southwest  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas.  He  visited  Iowa  in  June,  examining  parts  of  Northwest  Missouri 
and  portions  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  month  of  July  was  spent  by  him  in  Colo- 
rado, and  most  of  August  and  part  of  September  in  British  America.  In  October  he 
again  spent  some  time  in  Kansas,  and  again  visited  Texas  in  November. 

Mr.  Packard,  late  in  May,  started  for  Wyoming  and  Utah,  spending  a  few  days  in 
Colorado,  and  in  June  passed  through  Idaho  and  Montana,  from  Franklin  to  Fort 
Benton,  thence  down  the  Missouri  River  to  Bismarck,  and  through  Dakota  to  Saint 
Paul,  Minn.  He  was,  in  August  and  September,  in  the  Western  Territories,  and  was  in 
Utah  and  Nevada  at  the  time  when  the  people  were  suffering  fh>m  the  locusts,  and 
afterward  made  a  Journey  through  Northern  California,  Eastern  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington Territory,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  western  limits  of  the  distribution  of  the  Booky 
Mountain  locust.  He,  also,  with  the  aid  of  observers  in  California,  determined,  with 
tolerable  certainty,  the  species  which  have,  for  two  centuries  past,  locally  ravaged 
Oregon  and  California. 

Mr.  Thomas  investigated  the  ravages  and  migrations  of  the  locust  in  Iowa,  Nebraska^ 
Snd  Minnesota,  making  three  different  trips  to  these  sections  for  this  purpose. 

The  great  practical  importance  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  destructive  insect 
throughout  all  the  immense  extent  of  the  locust  area,  which  lies  between  the  94th  and 
120th  meridian,  embracing  nearly  two  million  square  miles,  may  be  realized  from  the 
fiict  that  on  a  careful  estimate  from  all  the  data  obtainable  the  States  and  Territories 
lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  east  of  the  great  plains  suffered  by  the  depredations 
of  the  locusts  an  aggregate  loss,  in  the  destruction  of  crops  alone,  during  the  years 
1674-^,  of  $100,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  indirect  loss  by  stoppage  of  business  and 
various  enterprises,  which  must  have  been  fully  as  much  more,  thus  making  the  direct 
and  indirect  loss  not  less  than  1200,000,000.    In  addition  to  all  this  we  must  include  as 
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a  port  of  the  eifect  of  locust  iDJuries  the  checking  of  immigration  and  the  depreciation 
in  the  vahie  of  lands.  So  depressing,  in  fact,  was  this  result  in  some  regions  as  to  par- 
alyze trade,  put  a  stop  to  all  new  enterprises,  and  dishearten  the  communities  where 
the  suffering  was  greatest.  I  have  every  evidence  that  the  work  of  the  Commissiou 
already  done  has  directly  saved  the  small  amount  originally  appropriated  more  thau 
a  hundred  fold.  Besides  this  it  was  indirectly  beneficial  by  its  encouraging  predictions 
as  to  the  future,  which  were  fully  verified,  and  by  the  recommendations  made,  which 
restored  a  good  degree  of  confidence  and  had  much  to  do  in  inducing  emigration  west- 
ward. The  very  encouraging  conclusions  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  prospects  the 
present  year  and  for  some  years  to  come  will  also  continue  to  exert  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  the  West.  The  predictions  of  the  Commission,  which  are  on  record  in  the 
introduction  to  the  report,  were  verified  to  a  remarkable  degree,  as  the  events  of  the 
year  proved. 

When  we  remember  that  to  this  day  comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  source, 
movements,  and  management  of  the  locusts  that  have  for  ages  devastated  the  countries 
of  the  Old  World,  our  government  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  light  that  in  a  single 
year  has  been  thrown  on  all  these  questions  so  far  as  our  own  destructive  species  is 
concerned. 

Still,  much  remains  to  be  done  by  the  Commission.  Further  surveys  need  to  be 
made  of  the  permanent  breeding-grounds  in  the  Northwestern  Territories ;  more  facts 
are  needed  to  perfect  our  knowledge  of  the  migrations  in  this  area ;  the  co-operation 
of  our  government  with  Canada  is  needed  to  work  up  the  subject  properly  in  the  lo- 
cust region  north  of  the  United  States  boundary-line,  and  some  other  problems  remain 
to  be  solved.  When  this  is  accomplished  I  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  at  least  ta 
greatly  modify  or  lessen  these  invasions  and  diminish  the  losses  resulting  therefrom, 
if  not  entirely  prevent  them. 

The  Commission  therefore  ask  for  another  appropriation  of  $18,000  in  order  to  com- 
plete this  special  investigation  and  to  present  to  Congress  a  second  and  final  report 
that  shall  evince  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  the  national  government  in  causing  the 
investigation  to  be  made,  and  shall  bear  practical  results  commensurate  with  the  in- 
terests to  the  agriculture  of  the  West  involved.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  8i>end  a 
portion  of  the  time,  when  not  in  the  locust  area,  in  studying  the  habits  and  ravages  of 
the  cotton- worm  of  the  Southern  States.  This  can  be  done  without  interfering  with 
the  locust  work,  provided  the  full  amount  of  the  appropriation  asked  for  be  made. 

It  is  believed  that  all  such  investigations  of  our  more  iignrious  insects  will  result  in 
the  saving  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  annual  losses  to  the  country  from  insect  pests, 
which  are  estis^ated  to  amount  annually  to  $200,000,000;  and  it  seems  prudent  and 
wise  to  take  such  steps  as  shall  result  in  an  abatement  of  the  evil. 
Very  respectfully,  year  obedient  servant, 

F.  V.  HAYDEN, 
United  States  Geologist 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

JSeoretarjf  of  the  Interior* 
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Washington,  D.  C,  February  1,  1878. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  herewith  submit  onr  first  Report,  to  be  by  yoa  traDsmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  As  the  Report  shows,  the  larger  part  of  the  sammer  season 
was  spent  in  active  field-work ;  yet  this  formed  bnt  a  small  part  of  the  labor  of  the 
Commission,  each  member  of  which  was  mnch  engaged  in  attending  to  an  extensive 
correepoDdence,  and  in  conveying  information  to  individuals  seeking  it.  Aside  from 
the  experiments  made  and  recorded  in  different  parts  of  the  Report,  we  have  studied 
the  transformations,  from  the  egg  to  the  adult,  of  quite  a  number  of  the  more  common 
locusts  that  occur  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  results  of  these  studies,  as  also  of  the 
more  elaborate  researches  on  the  embryology  of  the  locust,  have  been  excluded  from 
the  present  volume,  in  order  not  to  delay  its  publication,  and  because  they  may  more 
appropriatelv  be  given  in  special  memoirs. 

The  creation  of  this  special  commission  was  bnt  an  expression  of  the  public  demand 
for  more  light  on  the  locust  problem,  which  was  to  a  great  degree  involved  in  dark- 
ness and  mystery.  Investigation  was  called  for  because  it  was  felt  how  little  of  a 
definite  and  satisfactory  nature  was  generally  known  on  the  subject. 

Entering  the  field  with  a  full  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  with  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  final  outcome  of  our  investigations,  the  difficulties  that  at  first 
seemed  insurmountable  have  either  dwindled  or  entirely  disappearc  d ;  and  we  point 
with  fiome  pride  to  the  facts  and  discoveries  embodied  In  our  Report. 

A  year  has  not  yet  passed  since  receiving  our  appointments ;  yet  within  that  time 
we  have  been  able  to  establish  the  more  Important  laws  by  which  the  insect  is  gov- 
erned, and  to  bound,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  we  had  scarcely  dared  hope  for, 
the  permanent  breeding-grounds  whence  the  disastrous  swarms  emanate,  and  which 
before  were  almost  unknown. 

The  danger  of  total  destruction  to  crops  that  threatened  the  West  at  the  time  the 
Commission  was  appointed  was  safely  passed,  and  in  the  event  of  its  recurrence  we 
have  faith  that,  as  a  record  of  what  has  been  and  a  guide  to  what  may  be  done  in 
future,  this  Report  will,  if  judiciously  distributed,  enable  the  farmers  to  brave  it  again. 
The  young  insects  as  they  occur  in  the  more  fertile  States  affected  can  be  mastered,  as 
the  Report  will ,  we  hope,  abundantly  prove.  We  poin  t  out  the  way,  also,  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  will  prove  feasible  and  practicable,  to  prevent  future  incursions 
of  the  winged  swarms. 

While  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Commission  to  cover  as  mnch  ground  as  possible, 
so  as  to  make  this  annual  report  as  full  and  reliable  as  the  time  would  permit,  there 
yet  remain  several  important  subjects  that  it  has  so  far  been  impossible  to  properly 
and  exhaustively  study. 

The  territory  affected  is  so  vast,  embracing  about  2,000,000  square  miles,  that  much 
of  it  was  imperfectly  explored,  especially  in  the  Northwest.  Mr.  Riley  had  to  cut 
short  his  investigations  in  British  America  both  for  want  of  time  and  want  of  funds. 
For  similar  reasons,  and  on  account  of  Indian  troubles,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Dakota 
have  been  but  superficially  explored. 

The  year  1877  was  an  abnormal  year,  i.  e.,  the  winged  insects  had  the  previous  year 
overrun  and  laid  eggs  in  a  large  section  of  country  in  which  the  species  is  not  indige- 
nous, and  a  numerous  progeny  hatched  in  such  country  the  past  spring.  This  was 
b  fortunate  for  many  reasons,  and  it  enabled  the  Commission  to  carefuJly  study  the 
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insecta  in  this  their  unnataral  condition,  and  to  cany  on  experiments  with  a  view  of 
learning  how  best  to  control  them.  Mnch  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  was  with 
these  young  insects.  The  losses  sustained  through  the  devastations  of  the  pest  by  a 
young  and  struggling  frontier  population,  ill  able  to  bear  them,  were  immense,  and 
there  was  so  much  discouragement  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons  were  on 
the  point  of  abandoning  their  new  homes.  At  this  juncture  the  Commission  went 
into  the  field,  and,  by  its  encouraging  predictions  and  recommendations,  did  much  to 
inspire  the  people  with  hope  and  confidence,  and  greatly  helped  to  draw  westward 
again  the  emigration  that  had  stopped. 

All  this  work,  however,  interfered  with  needed  investigation  into  the  proper  range 
and  native  home  and  breeding-grounds,  and  some  other  important  questions  which 
can  only  be  properly  studied  during  a  normal  year,  i.6.,  one  in  which  the  insect  is  con- 
fined to  its  native  or  permanent  breeding-grounds.  Such  a  year  will  be  the  present 
(1678),  for  from  our  investigations  we  are  able  to  state  with  confidence  that  the 
people  of  the  more  fertile  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  occasionally  termed  the 
border  States,  will  not  be  troubled  with  the  young  insects  next  spring  and  summer,  and 
probably  not  for  several  years  to  come. 

It  is  therefore  qnite  important  that  the  investigations  be  continoed  nntil  every  ques- 
tion is  settled  that  human  investigation  can  settle. 

For  the  proper  settlement  of  some  of  the  questions,  the  co-operation,  of  the  Domin- 
ion Government  is  desirable,  and  has  been  promised.  The  work  should  be  made  so 
thorough  as  to  obviate  any  necessity  in  future  years  of  creating  another  commission 
for  the  some  purpose,  and  we  are  desirous  of  making  it  thus  thorough. 

There  are  various  other  insects  of  national  importance  of  which  much  has  yet  to  be 
learned,  and,  in  addition  to  completing  the  locust  investigation,  the  Commission  pro- 
pose, during  the  coming  year,  with  proper  aid  from  Congress,  to  study  and  report  on 
some  of  these  worst  c^nemies  of  our  agriculture.  They  are  especially  desirous  of  report- 
ing on  the  Cotton  Worm  and  other  cotton  insects  of  the  South,  which,  though  often 
so  disastrous  to  the  cotton  crop,  have  never  been  fully  studied,  and  as  to  the  mere 
natural  history  of  which  there  are  yet  many  mysteries  and  conflicting  theories. 

Much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  giving  practical  form  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  and 
plans  proposed  by  the  Commission,  to  enable  the  work  already  done  to  bear  proper 
fruit.  To  bring  about  the  needed  co-operation  of  the  two  governments,  to  cause  proper 
laws  to  be  enacted  in  all  the  States  interested,  and  to  inculcate  the  truths  that  alone 
will  make  the  farmer  master  of  the  situation,  is  largely  the  work  of  the  future. 

In  concluding  this  brief  letter,  permit  us  to  sincerely  thank  yon  for  your  hearty  co- 
operation and  aid,  without  which  we  should  have  lost  much  valuable  time  in  neces- 
sary work  at  Washington,  and  to  which  we  are  largely  indebted  for  whatever  success 
has  crowned  our  efforts. 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yoors,  respectfully, 

C.  V.  RILEY. 

A.  S.  PACKARD,  Jr. 

CYRUS  THOMAS. 

To  Dr.  F.  V.  Haydbn, 

United  States  Geoloffiet. 
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PREFACE. 


This  report  is  the  more  immediate  result  of  the  first  year's  work  of  the 
GommissioDf  and  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers 
of  the  West,  who  have  so  sorely  suffered  from  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
the  insect  of  which  it  treats.  The  Commissioners  hope  and  believe  that 
it  will  form  an  invaluable  record,  for  future  reference  and  use,  of  all  that 
is  at  present  known  of  so  important  a  subject. 

Our  work  was  ordered  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  the 
locost-strioken  country,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  present  ^ith  great* 
est  prominence  those  features  of  the  subject  most  important  from  tho 
practical  and  economic  stand-point.  There  is,  however,  matter  of  a 
more  or  less  scientific  and  technical  nature  invariably  connected  with 
investigations  like  that  we  are  charged  with,  and  the  report  would,  in  our 
judgment,  be  incomplete  were  such  matter  omitted.  In  order  to  better 
enable  the  reader  who  cares  little  or  nothing  for  such  technical  details 
to  pass  over  them,  they  are  printed  in  smaller  type  than  the  text 

We  have  divided  the  locust  area  into  three  regions,  which  we  have 
called,  respectively,  the P^manent,  the  SubpermanentjSLud  the  Temporary. 
As  these  terms  will  be  frequently  used  for  the  sake  of  precision  and 
conciseness  in  the  body  of  the  Report,  we  here  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  Map  1,  on  which  they  are  represented. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  volume  from  becoming  too  bulky,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  shorten  some  of  the  concluding  chapters,  and  to  omit 
entirely  an  elaborate  bibliography  of  locust  literature  in  other  countries, 
prepared  for  us  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Mann,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  also  a  de- 
scriptive paper  on  the  locusts  of  the  Pacific  slope,  by  Mr.  8.  H.  Scudder. 

Much  interesting  material  in  the  form  of  classified  replies  to  circulars, 
detailed  data  used  in  making  up  the  Seport,  and  the  work  of  special 
assistants,  is  relegated  to  a  series  of  appendices  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
These  are  paginated  separately  in  brackets,  with  a  view  of  hastening  the 
printing  of  the  Report,  and  they  are  arranged  numerically  to  facili- 
tate reference,  as  the  different  parts  will  frequently  be  alluded  to  in  the 
lN)dy  of  the  work  by  means  of  corresponding  numbers  in  parentheses. 
In  these  appendices  will  also  be  found  a  list  of  correspondents  (App.  26), 
who  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  assisted  the  Commission.  These  are 
given  by  States,  with  the  post-olBce  addresses  arranged  alphabetically, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  constant  repetition  of  full  names  in  the  different 
classified  replies  to  circulars.  Tho  insect  drawings  for  the  woodcuts 
have  been  made  from  life,  many  of  them  by  Mr.  Biley,  some  of  them  by 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  a  few  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Kingsley,  of 
the  same  place.  They  are  generally  larger  than  life,  bat  the  nataral  size 
is  indicated  by  hair-line  or  outline,  except  with  snch  more  highly  mag- 
nified details  of  special  parts  as  have  the  natural  size  already  indicated 
by  the  other  flgnres.  The  anatomical  drawings  were  made  by  Mr.  Em- 
erton  from  preparations  by  Mr.  Packard,  and  the  histological  illastra- 
tions  by  Mr.  O.  S.  Minot  The  lithographic  plates  (I  to  IV)  were  either 
drawn  by  Mr.  Biley,  or  by  Mr.  Emerton  nnder  his  direction.  The  dimen- 
sions are  expressed  either  in  inches  and  the  fractional  parts  of  an  inch, 
or  (of  the  more  minute  objects)  in  millimeters — 1  millimeter  {1^°")  not 
quite  equaling  0.25  inch.  The  sign  ^ ,  wherever  used,  is  an  abbreviation 
for  the  word  ^^  male,''  and  the  sign  9  for  ^^  female."  The  three  maps 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  Packard. 

The  Commissioners  take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  numerous  corre- 
spondents and  others  who  hav^  aided  in  the  work,  and  to  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness  to  the  managers  of  the  following  railroads  for  the 
favor  of  passes  over  their  respective  lines : 

Southern  Michigan  and  Lake  Shore;  Chicago,  Bock  Island  and 
Pacific;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul;  Western  Union ;  North- 
ern Pacific;  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City ;  First  Division  Saint  Paul  and 
Pacific ;  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific ;  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Nebraska ;  Sioax 
City  and  Pacific ;  Chicago  and  Northwestern ;  Keokuk  and  Des  Moines ; 
Des  Moines  and  Fort  Dodge;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy;  Central 
Bailroad  of  Iowa;  Kansas  Pacific;  Kansas  City,  Saint  Joseph  and  Coun- 
cil Bluffs;  Missouri  Biver,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf;  Saint  Joseph  and  Den- 
ver ;  Missonri,  Kansas  and  Texas ;  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^ ; 
Burlington  and  Missouri  Biver,  in  Nebraska;  Denver  and  Bio  Grande; 
Texas  and  Pacific ;  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  ;  Inter- 
national and  Great  Northern;  Missouri  Pacific;  Saint  Louis  and  San 
Francisco ;  Saint  Louis,  Yandalia,  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis ;  Ohio 
and  Mississippi;  Illinois  Central;  Galveston,  Harrisbnrg  and  San  An- 
tonio; Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston;  Denver  Pacific ;  Union 
Pacific;  Atchison  and  Nebraska. 

They  also  take  this  means  of  acknowledging  the  courtesy  and  enco^ur- 
agement  received  from  the  executives  of  the  several  Western  States 
more  particularly  concerned,  and  the  assistance  given  by  the  Signal 
Bureau ;  also  the  good  services  of  the  several  special  assistants  em- 
ployed, and  particularly  to  Mr.  Allen  Whitman,  of  Saint  Paul,  Minn., 
to  Prof.  Samuel  Anghey,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  to  Mr.  Theo.  PcrgandCi 
who  faithfully  assisted  in  office- work  at  the  headqnarters. 
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The  iDJary  by  the  Bocky  Moantain  locnst  to  the  agricaltnre,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  States  and  Territories  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  had  been  so  great  during  the  years  1873^  1874, 1875, 
and  1876,  as  to  create  a  very  general  feeling  among  the  people  that 
steps  should  bo  taken  by  Congress  looking  to  a  mitigation  of  an  evil 
which  had  assumed  national  importance.  This  feeling  found  expres- 
sion, during  the  year  last  mentioned,  in  various  memorials  to  Congress, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  cogent  of  which  was  that  from  a  confer- 
ence of  the  governors  of  various  Western  States  and  Territories,  held  at 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  October,  1876.  This  memorial 
prayed  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  of  five  experts  to  thoroughly 
investigate  the  subject,  and  an  appropriation  of  $25,000. 

The  United  States  Entomological  Commission  was  created  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  act  of  Congress  appropriating  $18,000  to  pay  the  expense^ 
of  three  skilled  entomologists  to  be  attached  to  Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden's 
United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  and 
to  report  upon  Eocky  Mountain  locusts,  with  a  special  view  as  to  the 
best  practicable  method  of  preventing  the  injuries  from  these  insects, 
and  of  guanting  against  their  invasions.  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior 
appointed  Mr.  Charles  Y.  Biley,  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  as  chief,  Mr.  Cyrus 
Thomas,  of  Carbondale,  111.,  as  disbursing-agent,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Pack- 
ard, jr.,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  as  secretary.  Upon  receiving  their  appoint- 
ments, tbe  Commissioners  at  once  met  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
organization.  The  following  record  from  the  minutes  of  this  first  meet- 
ing indicates  the  scope  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Commission,  and 
the  field  which  each  member  thereof  was  more  particularly  to  occupy: 

DktifCon  <if  labor.— YeMi  tbat  the  locn8t>area  be  divided  into  three  regions,  to  each  of  which  a  Com> 
uiMloner  be  assigned,  as  follows: 

To  C.  V.  Bilej,  the  region  east  of  the  Socky  Ifonntalns  and  sonth  of  tbe  40th  parallel,  the  western 
half  of  Iowa,  aod,  ooiyolntly  with  Mr.  PaclEard«  British  America  west  of  the  94th  meridian. 

To  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,  Western  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  the  Paciflo  coast. 

To  Gyms  Thomas  the  portion  north  of  Eiley's  region,  including  the  eastern  half  of  Wyoming,  North- 
em  Colorado,  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  Dakota,  Nebraska,  eastern  half  of  Iowa,  and  Min* 
aeaota*    [Northweatem  Iowa  was  snbseqnently  added.] 

To  Mr.  Biley  were  assigned  Biology,  or  Natural  History,  Iiivertebrate  Enemies  and  Parasites 
(Inaecta,  &c.),  Bemediee  and  Devices  for  the  Destruction  of  the  Locost. 

To  Mr.  Packard,  Anatomy  and  Embryology. 

To  Mr.  Thomas,  Geographical  Distribution,  Enemies  not  Entomological,  Agricultural  Bearings  of 
the  Sal^ecl 

To  Packard  and  Thomaa  oo^jolntly,  Connection  of  Meteorological  Phenomena  with  the  Migrations. 

It  was  also  decided  that  the  publications  should  consist  of  circulars, 
bulletins,  memoirs,  and  the  annual  report  of  doings  and  results  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  and  that  Mr.  Kiley  should  at  once  prepare  the 
la 
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bulletins,  to  contain  a  digest  of  tbe  habits  and  best  means  of  destroying 
the  locust,  for  immediate  circulation.  It  was  also  agreed  that  by  inter- 
change of  data  collected  and  consideration  of  each  others'  work  by 
the  Commission  as  a  whole,  the  publications  be  made,  as  far  as  possible, 
conjoint. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1877,  the  preliminary  plan  of  action  was 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and,  as  it  met  with  his 
approval,  the  members  separated  to  begin  work  in  the  field  as  quickly 
as  possible,  since  the  young  locusts  were  already  hatching  and  doing 
damage  in  Texas  and  southerly  regions.  It  was  decided  to  have  a 
merely  nominal  office  at  Washington,  and  that  the  headquarters  of  the 
Commission  should  be  at  Saint  Louis,  on  account  of  the  more  central 
location  of  this  city,  and  its  greater  proximity  to  the  locust-region. 

The  following  circulars,  issued  a  few  days  afterward,  explain  them- 
selves : 

CIRCULAR  No.  1. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Untied  States  Entomological  Commission, 

' '^^    • 

Mr. , 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Commissioneis  are  desirous  of  collectiDf^,  as  soon  as  possible,  aU  as- 
certainable foots  in  reference  to  the  migrations  of  the  Rocky  Monntain  locust  (Calop- 
tenu8  spretus),  and  also  regarding  its  appearance,  habits,  and  devastations  in  yonr  sec- 
tion. 

We  present  below  a  series  of  topics  npon  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  data 
from  yonr  locality.  We  expect  yon  to  dwell  only  on  those  topics  npon  which  yon  have 
positive  information,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  facts  or  views  not  suggested  by 
this  circular.  Some  of  the  subjects  cannot  be  reported  on  till  toward  the  approach  of 
winter,  while  others  can  be  considered  earlier.  In  responding,  therefore,  we  ask  onr 
correspondents  to  couple  their  answers  with  the  number  of  the  circular  and  of  the 
inquiry. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  and  will  determine  any  of  the  different  species  of  lo- 
ousts  that  occur  in  your  locality,  and  particularly  specimens  of  their  different  para- 
sites and  natural  enemies.  These  are  best  forwarded  by  mail,  packed  in  cotton,  moist- 
ened with  alcohol,  and  placed  in  secure  tin  or  wooden  boxes.  Living  specimens  may 
be  sent  in  tin  boxes,  and  are  preferred,  where  they  will  not  be  too  long  on  the  way. 

The  inquiries  have  reference  more  particularly  to  the  present  year  1877,  and  when 
facts  are  communicated  that  have  reference  to  other  years,  correspondents  will  please 
be  careful  to  specify  the  particular  year. 

The  Commissioners  will  refund  whatever  expense  maybe  incnrred  for  postage  in  re- 
plying to  this  circular,  or  in  forwarding  specimens,  should  correspondents  so  desire. 

Copies  of  documents  published  by  the  Commission  will  be  sent  to  correspondents 
who  forward  data  in  accordance  with  this  request.  Communications  may  be  sent  to 
either  of  the  Commissioners. 

CHAS.  V.  RILEY. 
A.  S.  PACKARD,  Jr. 
CYRUS  THOMAS. 

topics  on  which  pata  are  requested. 
1.  Date  and  time  of  day  of  the  arrival  of  swarms, 
la.  Direction  and  force  of  the  wind  at  the  time. 

1&.  Temperature  and  character  of  the  weather  at  the  time  (clear  or  cloudy). 
Ic.  Direction  of  the  flight,  density,  height,  and  extent  of  the  swarms. 
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9.  Date  and  time  of  day  of  the  departare  of  Bwarms. 
2a.  Direction  and  force  of  the  wind  at  the  time. 
2b»  Temperature  and  character  of  the  weather  at  the  time. 
Sa  Direction  of  the  flight,  density,  and  extent  of  the  swarms. 

3.  Date  when  the  first  eggs,  if  any,  were  deposited  the  present  year. 

4.  Date  when  the  eggs  were  most  nameronsly  hatching  the  present  year. 

5.  Date  when  the  eggs  were  most  nameronsly  hatching  in  previous  years. 

6.  Proportion  of  eggs  that  failed  to  hatch  the  present  year,  and  probable  causes  of 
BQch  failure. 

7.  Nature  of  the  soil  and  situations  in  which  the  eggs  were  most  largely  deposited. 

8.  Nature  of  the  soil  and  situations  in  which  the  young  were  most  numerously 
hatched. 

9.  Date  at  which  the  first  insect  acquired  full  wings. 

10.  Date  when  the  winged  insects  first  began  to  migrate. 

11.  Estimate  the  li^ury  done  in  your  county  and  State. 

12.  Crops  which  suffered  most. 

13.  Crops  most  easily  protected. 

14.  Crops  which  suffered  least. 

15.  The  prevailing  direction  in  which  the  young  insects  traveled,  and  any  other 
facts  in  relation  to  the  marching  of  the  young. 

16.  The  means  employed  in  your  section  for  the  destruction  of  the  unfledged  insects, 
or  to  protect  crops  from  their  ravages,  and  how  far  these  proved  satisfactory. 

17.  The  means  employed  in  your  section  for  the  destruction  of  the  winged  insects, 
or  to  protect  crops  from  their  ravages,  and  how  far  these  have  proved  satisfactory. 

18.  Descriptions,  and,  if  x>os6ible,  figures  of  such  mechanical  contrivances  as  have 
proved  useful  in  your  locality  for  the  destruction  of  either  the  young  or  the  winged 
insects. 

19.  If  your  section  was  not  visited  in  1876,  please  state  this  fact. 

20.  If  visited  any  previous  years,  please  give  the  dates. 

21.  To  what  extent  have  birds,  domestic  fowls,  and  other  animals,  domestic  or  wild, 
been  useful  in  destroying  these  insects. 

22.  State  the  ratio  of  prairie  to  timber  in  your  section  or  in  your  county. 

23.  State  all  you  know  about  the  habits  of  the  young  or  full-grown  insects  during 
the  night,  and  especially  whether  you  have  ever  knoion  them  to  march  or  continue  io  fly  ^fter 
the  sun  is  down,  and  if  so,  how  long  into  the  night, 

24.  The  amount  of  damage  to  fruit  and  shade  trees,  and  the  most  satisfactory  means 
employed  in  your  section  to  protect  them. 

CIECULAR  No.  2. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo., ,  187  . 

Mr. : 

Dear  Sir  :  With  a  view  of  securing  co-operation,  and  of  obtaining  data  in  the  par- 
ticular divisions  of  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  following  topics,  and  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  the  same: 

I.  Natural  History.— The  natural  history  of  the  species  has  been  already  pretty 
thoroughly  studied,  so  far  as  the  development  from  the  egg  to  the  mature  inaect  is  con- 
cerned.   Yet  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  communicate  any  facts  or  observatioi^a  \^  «our 
possession  that  you  believe  to  be  new  or  unrecorded.    As  to  the  habits  of  th^  bneoV^f 
there  is  more  room  for  fresh  observations,  as  the  habits  vary  somewhat  wit\^  X^aXM^t 
and  my  own  studies  have  been  mostly  made  in  Missouri  and  Kansas.    I  ^^x\A    A\te<^^ 
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yonr  attention,  therefore,  nnder  this  head,  more  particularly  to  topics  12, 13, 14,  and 
15,  of  Circular  No.  1,  or,  crops  which  mfftr  most;  crops  most  easiljf  protected;  crops  which 
svffer  least ;  and  the  prevailing  direction  in  whieh  the  young  insects  travel  in  your  section,  or 
any  other  facts  in  relation  to  the  marching  of  the  young.  AlsOf  I  desire  all  observations 
thai  are  at  all  reliahle  as  to  the  habits  of  both  the  young  and  the  toinged  insects  during  the 
nightf  especially  as  to  vohether  the  latter  have  ever  been  known  to  continue  flying  after  dark. 

While  there  may  be  little  to  add  to  what  is  now  known  of  the  natural  history  and 
habits  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  {Caloptenus  spretus  Thomas),  with  which  the 
Commission  is  more  particularly  concerned,  there  is  much  of  interest  yet  to  learn  of 
the  other  species  of  locusts  that  are  indigenous  in  yonr  locality,  and  are  often  con- 
founded with  the  spretus.  Any  facts  as  to  the  habits,  time  and  mode  of  depositing  eggs, 
state  in  which  the  winter  is  passed,  time  of  acquiring  wings,  or,  in  short,  any  observations 
upon  the  native  species,  and  more  particularly  those  that  are  injurious,  are  earnestly 
desired  by  me.  The  observations  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  accompanied  by  speci- 
mens, and,  indeed,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  specimens  of  the  different  locnsta  or 
''  grasshoppers  "  from  your  locality  in  different  stages  of  growth.  They  may  be  killed 
either  by  dipping  in  hot  water,  by  means  of  a  little  chloroform,  or  by  throwing  in  alco- 
hol ;  and  should  be  mailed  to  me  in  stout  wooden  or  tin  boxes,  packed  in  coarse  saw- 
dust or  cotton  previously  moistened  with  alcohol.  Living  specimens,  which  are  pre. 
ferred,  are  best  sent  in  tight  tin  boxes  along  with  a  small  amount  of  appropriate  food. 

II.  Insect  enemies  and  parasites.— These  will  differ  also,  according  to  locality, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  specimens  of  all  invertebrate  animals  that  may  be  foand 
preying  either  internally  or  externally  on  the  locusts.  Such  specimens,  when  soft  or 
small,  are  best  preserved  In  alcohol,  and  mailed  between  two  layers  of  cotton  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  alcohol,  in  a  small  and  tight  tin  box.  When  larger  they  may 
be  mailed  as  already  indicated  above.  I  respectfully  solicit  answers  to  the  following 
questions : 

1.  What  invertebrate  animals  are  known  to  attack  the  locust-eggs  in  yonr  locality,  and 
to  what  extent  have  they  destroyed  the  same  f 

2.  What  insect  enemies  attack,  first,  the  young;  second,  the  winged  locusts;  and 
what  percentage  of  these  have  been  destroyed  by  them  f 

3.  State  any  facts  that  yon  know  about  the  habits  and  transformations  of  the  differ- 
ent parasites  or  other  enemies  observed. 

III.  Remedies. — Under  this  head  I  desire  general  reports  on  topics  16  and  17  of  Cir- 
cular No.  1.  First,  as  to  the  means  employed  in  your  section  for  the  destruction  of  the 
unfledged  insects,  or  to  protect  crops  from  their  ravages,  and  how  far  such  means  have 
proved  satisfactory ;  second,  the  means  employed  against  the  winged  insects,  and  how 
far  they  have  proved  satisfactory. 

I  would  more  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  following  points : 

4.  Has  any  application,  either  in  powder  or  liquid,  been  used  that  protected  sf  ecial 
plants  from  locust  ravages  without  injuring  the  plant  f 

5.  Has  harrowing  of  the  eggs  in  the  fall  been  resorted  to,  and  with  what  effect ;  or 
have  any  other  means  been  employed  to  expose  or  break  open  the  egg-masses  T 

6.  Where  satisfactory  results  have  followed  the  plowing  under  of  the  eggs,  state 
the  time  of  year  of  snch  plowing,  the  depth,  and  the  natnre  of  the  soil. 

7.  Where  ditching  has  been  resorted  to  to  protect  fields  from  the  inroads  of  the  un- 
fledged locusts,  state  the  measure  of  success,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  character, 
particularly  as  to  the  depth  and  width,  of  the  ditch. 

If  any  measures  not  recommended  by  the  Commission  in  its  bulletins  are  or  have 
been  adopted,  please  specify  them. 

If  you  desire  to  test  any  special  measure  involving  expense,  where  such  test  seenia 
warranted  by  possible  practical  results,  please  correspond  with  me  for  further  advice 
and  instruction. 

IV.  Devices  for  DESTRucnox.— Under  this  head  I  desire  reports  as  to  the  efficiency 
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aod  Qsefiilness  of  each  macbines  or  other  meohanical  contrivances  as  bavo  been  tried 
andnsed  in  yoar  section.  Where  any  machine  has  proved  useful  I  desire  to  obtain 
fall  plana  and  description  of  the  same,  and,  where  possible,  illustrations.  Where  snch 
have  not  already  been  drawn  ap  or  made,  I  will  co-operate  with  inventors  in  getting; 
the  work  done  where  it  is  thought  desirable.  So  far  as  time  will  permit,  I  shall  eu- 
deavoT  to  personally  examine  and  test  such  contrivances,  and  will  assist  to  a  full  trial 
of  them  any  inventor  who  communicates  his  plans. 

Ck>pie8  of  documents  published  by  the  Commission  will  be  sent  to  correspondents  who 
forward  data  in  accordance  with  these  requests. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yoursi  respectfully, 

CHA8.  y.  RILEY. 

Some  additional  qaestioDS  were  sent  oat  with  Circular  No.  1  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  among  them  the  following : 

Furnish  copies  of  all  the  records  you  can  obtain,  which  were  made  at  the  time  of  the 
visitations  of  the  grasshoppers,  whether  written  or  printed. 

State  all  you  may  know  in  reference  to  eggs  hatching  in  the  fall. 

What  plants,  cultivated  or  wild,  appear  to  be  preferred  by  the  young,  and  what  by 
the  full-grown  insects  f 

What  plants,  cultivated  or  wild,  appear  to  be  least  relished  f 

Stace  to  what  extent  the  invading  swarms  have  been  observed  to  injure  the  native 
grasses,  and  to  what  extent  the  young  have  been  observed  to  injure  them. 

What;  animals,  such  as  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  have  been  observed  feeding 
upon  the  young  or  full-grown  insects  or  their  eggsf 

State  what  measures  for  destroying  the  eggs  have  been  tried,  and  how  far  they  have 
proved  effectual. 

State  the  ratio  of  prairie  to  timber  in  your  section. 

State  all  you  know  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  young  or  grown  insects  during 
tho  night ;  where  they  remain,  whether  they  ever  march,  continue  to  fly,  eat,  ^bo. 

At  what  rate  do  swarms  move  during  flight  f 

Mr.  Packard  also  issued  a  special  circular,  requesting,  in  addition  to 
the  information  sought  by  Circular  No.  1,  special  information  west  of  the 
moantains,  as  follows : 

CIRCULAE  No.  3. 

Salem,  Mass.,  May  15, 1B77. 

Dear  Sir:  In  behalf  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission  I  ask  your  aid 
in  studying  the  habits,  distribution,  and  extent  of  damage  done,  in  past  years  as  well 
as  the  present,  by  the  locust  or  destructive  grasshopper,  in  the  department  of  the  locust- 
area  assigned  to  me,  i.  e.,  Montana,  Idaho,  Western  Wyoming,  Utah,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton Territory,  and  California. 

The  main  breeding-places  of  the  locusts  visiting  the  border  States  are  situated  in  the 
Northwest.  Information  is  especially  desired  concerning  the  breeding  of  locusts  in  the 
plains  lying  around  the  Black  Hills,  especially  to  the  east  and  north ;  also  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Platte,  YellowBtone,  Upper  Missouri,  Snake,  and  Columbia  Rivers,  and 
especially  the  treeless  plains  of  Eastern  Oregon  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Washing- 
ton Territory.  The  locusts  invading  Utah  in  former  years  are  supposed  to  have  como 
from  the  Snake  Valley  to  the  northwest  and  north. 

The  said  Territories,  particularly  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Eastern  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  are  so  thinly  settled  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  obtain  the  post- 
office  address  of  those  who  might  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Commission  if  they 
could  receive  our  circulars  and  bulletins.  These  and  other  publications  of  the  Com- 
xuission  will  be  sent  to  those  answering  in  part  or  wholly  the  questions  appended  to 
this  circular.    Postmasters  and  others  receiving  this  circular  are  respectfully  requested 
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to  send  the  address  of  any  one  who  they  think  would  thus  co-operate  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

While  locnsts  have  not  seriously  ravaged  the  Pacific  coast  since  1855,  it  is  very  desir- 
able for  the  Commission  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  the  Rocky  Monntain  locust  or  some 
other  species  of  ^grasshopper  which  has  periodically  devastated  the  coast  for  nearly 
two  centuries  past.  For  this  purpose  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  and  Oregon,  and  Arizona  and  Washington  Territories,  are  earnestly 
desired. 

Please,  therefore,  send  me  specimens  of  any  destructive  grasshopper,  as  well  as 
samples  of  all  the  diSerent  kinds  of  grasshoppers  and  crickets,  their  eggs,  young,  and 
parasites,  in  your  town  or  county,  so  that  I  may  be  sure  which  species  is  referred  to  in 
your  communication.  They  may  be  killed  by  hot  water  or  soaked  in  alcohol  a  few 
hours,  dried  and  packed  between  papers,  in  cotton  or  sawdust,  in  strong  wooden  or  tin 
boxes,  and  mailed  to  me  at  Salem,  Mass.  It  would  be  well  also  to  keep  a  bottle  of 
alcohol  or  whisky  on  hand  into  which  specimens  could  be  thrown  from  time  to  time. 
The  bottle  could  be  carefully  packed  and  sent,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  by  express,  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Commission  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  inclose  in  all  parcels  and  bottles  a  label  giving  date,  town,  county,  and  State 
or  Territory,  the  name  of  collector,  written  with  a  black-lead  pencil  on  stout  letter- 
paper.  Postage  will,  of  course,  be  refunded,  if  desired.  Trusting  to  receive  your 
hearty  co-operation  in  the  objects  of  the  Commission, 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  S.  PACKARD,  Jr., 
Secretary  United  States  Entomological  ComtnUsion. 

Has  your  section  ever  been  visited  by  Invading  swarms  of  grasshoppers  f  If  so,  name 
the  years. 

Please  furnish  copies  of  all  the  records  you  can  obtain  which  were  made  at  the  time 
of  the  visitations  of  the  grasshoppers,  whether  written  or  printed. 

As  will  be  seeu  by  the  classified  replies  in  the  appeadix,  mach  valuable 
iaformation  was  obtained  by  means  of  the  first  general  circular,  but 
bcarcely  any  on  the  special  points  in  the  others.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  the  average  farmer  is  in  no  position  to  carry  out  special 
investigations,  which  for  their  satisfactory  completion  require  time, 
training,  and  proper  appliances. 

It  is  our  intention,  in  this  connection,  to  give  a  brief  history  of  our 
field-work  and  of  the  locust  phenomena  of  the  season,  but  for  full  details 
regarding  the  year's  occurrences  in  the  different  States  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  chapter  on  chronology  and  to  the  appendices. 

As  will  appear  in  the  chapter  just  referred  to,  locust-eggs  had  been 
laid  in  1876  over  an  extensive  area,  roughly  defined  by  drawing  a  line 
from  Breckeuridge  to  Cheyenne,  thence  to  the  Taos  Valley,  thence  to 
Houston,  thence  to  Saint  Paul,  the  eastern  line  deflecting  westward  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  They  were  most  thickly  laid  east  of  the  100th 
meridian,  and  the  gravest  apprehensions  were  naturally  felt  as  to  the 
iujury  that  would  result  in  the  spring  of  1877.  The  examination  of  eggs 
fi^om  time  to  time  during  the  winter,  from  different  parts  of  the  area 
just  defined,  made  it  quite  certain,  as  spring  approached,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  would  hatch;  and  as  already  intimated,  the  young 
insects  were  doing  much  injury  in  southerly  regions  by  the  time  the 
Commission  was  created.    Mr.  Biley  visited  Texas  in  April,  when  the 
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locosta  were  doing  their  greatest  damage,  or  just  as  tbe  bulk  of  them 
were  reaching  the  papa  state  aroand  Denison  and  I)allas,and  the  winged 
insects  had  commenced  to  fly  from  the  more  southern  parts.  About 
Houston  considerable  damage  was  done  to  young  cotton,  but  here  and 
about  Galveston  the  country  is  devoted  largely  to  grazing  and  was  not  so 
seriously  affected.  About  Hutchins  the  farmers  despaired  of  saving 
anything,  and  many  fine  settlements  along  the  Texas  Central  and  along 
the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  Bail  ways  suffered  severely. 
Around  San  Antonio  large  numbers  of  the  insects  were  found  by  Mr. 
J.  Boll,  of  Dallas,  whom  we  employed  as  special  assistant,  and  whose 
reports,  with  other  details  from  this  State,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
(App.  3.) 

Having  during  the  winter,  as  entomologist  of  the  State,  thoroughly 
familiarized  himself  with  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  eggs  in  South- 
west Missouri,  he  spent  but  a  brief  period  there  early  in  the  month ;  and 
while  there  was  slight  damage  ^^in  spots,"  the  country  suffered  far  less 
from  the  young  insects  than  it  had  the  previous  autumn  from  their 
winged  parents.  (See  App.  4.)  The  only  counties  in  which  the  insects 
batched  at  all  in  Missouri  were:  1st,  Atchison  and  Holt,  and  the  western 
half  of  Nodaway  and  Andrew,  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner.  2d, 
McDonald,  Barry,  Jasper,  Lawrence,  Barton,  Dade,  Newton,  Cedar, 
Vernon,  more  particularly  in  the  southwest  half;  Polk  in  the  northwest 
third;  and  Hickory  in  the  southwest  third. 

What  is  true  of  Missouri  is  also  true  of  the  limited  area  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Arkansas;  and  while  Mr.  Biley  had  no  time  to  visit 
Benton  County,  where  the  eggs  had  been  most  thickly  laid,  reports 
showed  that  the  injury  from  the  young  insects  was  trifling.  In  passing 
through  Indian  Territory,  along  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  Railroad,  no  damage 
was  noticed;  and  though  the  winged  insects  were  thick  enough  in  the 
Territory  to  render  travel  on  horseback  disagreeable  the  previous 
autumn,  wild  prairie  and  timber  and  grazing  land  so  predominate  over 
the  cultivated  area  that  the  damage  can  never  be  great. 

During  the  end  of  April  and  the  early  part  of  May,  Mr.  Biley  was 
in  the  field  in  Kansas,  traveling  over  the  southeastern  counties  with 
Governor  Anthony  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Johnson  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F6  Bailroad.  He  found  the  people  determined  to  resist 
the  enemy,  and  in  many  cases  well  prepared  and  organized  to  do  so. 
He  appointed,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  governor,  who  partly  de- 
frayed their  expenses,  two  assistants  in  this  State,  viz,  Mr.  A.  N.  God- 
fn^y,  of  Manhattan,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Gaumer,  of  Lawrence.  Their  reports, 
with  other  data  (App.  5),  together  with  the  following  letters,  will  convey 
a  correct  idea  of  the  condition  of  things  in  this  State  at  the  time : 

Statb  of  KANSABf  ExECUTFeE  Department, 

2bpe3ta,  May  5, 1877. 
Sir:  It  is  dow  impossible  for  me  to  join  von  in  yonr  tour  of  observation  throagh  tbe 
State,  as  promised.    I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  tbe  results  of  your  examination^  and  bave 
to  urge  upon  you  tbe  importance  of  passing  oyer  as  great  a  breadth  of  territory  aa 
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possible  in  the  time  yon  can  give  to  this  State.    I  desire  from  yoa,  for  pablicatiOD,  a 
statement  of  the  true  condition  and  prospects  as  you  find  them. 

I  have  feared  that  the  reports  of  addled  eggs  and  disappearing  insects  are  based  ou 
hope  instead  of  facts.  If  so,  they  cannot  fail  to  work  injary  by  quieting  the  people 
with  belief  in  a  false  security.  If  the  eggs  in  the  soil  are  still  unhatched  and  in  a 
condition  to  produce  in  destructive  numbers  when  the  weather  is  propitious,  it  is  far 
better  that  the  people  know  the  worst  and  prepare  for  it  without  delay. 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  determined  and  systematic  effort  will  exterminate  the  locust 
and  save  our  growing  crops,  even  if  the  worst  be  true  as  to  the  present  hatching.  An 
organization  under  the  township  law,  or  unanimity  of  volunteer  action,  with  the  means 
now  known  to  be  effective  in  the  destruction  of  these  insects,  cannot  fail  of  substantial 
success. 

To  this  end  I  hope  yoo  will  favor  me  with  a  full  report  of  your  tour  of  observation^ 
together  with  such  suggestions  as  to  mode  and  time  of  destroying  the  locust,  as  your 
observation  and  experience  shall  warrant.  This  statement  from  yon  will  be  accepted 
as  authentic  by  the  great  msgority  of  our  people,  and  will  allay  fear  if  there  is  no 
danger,  and  awaken  to  action  if  a  pending  peril  exists. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  T.  ANTHONY, 

Governor  of  Eansaa, 

Prof.  C.  V.  RiLKY, 

Chief  of  United  Statet  Entomological  Commission,  Emporia,  Kans.^ 

Salixa,  Eaks.,  May  10, 1877. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Tour  favor  of  the  5th  instant  is  before  me.  I  am  entirely  of  your 
opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  getting  at  the  real  facts  and  prospects  in  connection 
with  locust  injury.  The  dispatches  to  our  papers  are  so  often  colored  in  the  interest 
of  land-owners,  and  loan  and  rtal-estate  agents,  that  the  community  at  large  places  but 
small  reliance  on  them.  It  is,  moreover,  the  avowed  policy  of  many  journals  to  sup- 
press the  truth  about  locust  troubles,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  such  suppression 
benefits;  whereas  no  policy  is  more  injurious  to  a  community  in  the  end. 

In  the  present  instance  the  &vorable  reports  are,  in  the  main,  warranted ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  throughout  the  larger  part  of  Kansas  the  battle  is  already 
fought,  and  the  future  injury  most  be  comparatively  trifling.  For  nearly  three  weeks 
I  have  been  traveling  and  observing  in  Texas  and  Southeastern  Kansas,  and  feel  safe 
in  making  the  above  statement  for  that  part  of  your  State  which  I  have  visited. 
Throughout  the  locust-area  of  the  State  south  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad — which  area 
includes  most  of  the  region  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  line  running  from  a  little  west  of 
Lawrence  toward  Fort  Scott,  and  on  the  west  by  another  passing  up  through  Hutchinson 
and  Ellsworth — the  eggs  are  laid  in  sufficient  quantities  to  have  given  birth  to  locusts 
enough  to  have  eaten  everything  green  by  the  time  they  attained  full  growth,  under  con- 
ditions favorable  to  them.  Many  of  the  eggs  were  destroyed  by  the  Anthomyia  egg-par- 
asite, and  the  other  enemies  described  in  my  writings.  Some  of  them  hatched  in  the  Fall, 
and  many  more  during  the  warm  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  January  and  fore  part 
of  Febraary.  The  insects  thus  hatched  perished.  The  bulk  of  the  eggs  hatched 
during  the  last  week  of  March  and  the  early  part  of  April.  The  young  insects  were  very 
thick  then ;  they  commenced  to  do  injury  and  begat  general  fear.  The  farmers  for 
the  most  part  fought  them  with  energy.  Then  followed,  from  the  middle  of  April  on, 
a  period  of  cold  and  wet  weather.  The  enemy  rapidly  weakened  and  was  from  all 
quarters  reported  as  disappearing. 

DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  YOUNG. 

In  every  part  of  the  State  which  I  have  visited,  and  where  I  have  examined  carefully 
the  condition  of  things,  the  young  locnsts  have  very  largely,  in  some  instances  totally, 
disappeared ;  and  I  now  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  reports  of  such  disappear- 
ance that  are  so  general  throughout  the  entire  portion  of  the  State  that  was  threat- 
ened, have  their  foundation  in  fiEict.    This  disappearance  is  generally  attributed  to 
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death  and  dissolution  from  the  cold  and  wet  weather  that  followed  the  principal  ha'  ch- 
ing.  That  this  weather  has  heen  largely  instramental  in  causing  death  among  the 
hopping  i>e8t8  I  have  no  douht,  becanse  there  are  always  a  certain  portion  just  hatched 
or  jast  molting,  which  are  particularly  tender  and  susceptible  to  the  injurious  effects 
of  cold,  drenching  rains.  But  they  have  been  dying  and  are  now  dying  fast  duriug  the 
present  warm  and  sunny  weather,  and  these  dead  Insects  are  not  parasitized,  but  simply 
diseased — sick.  In  my  last  (ninth)  report  made  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  stating  the 
causes  that  might  diminish  the  prospective  injury,  I  wrote : 

We  may  therefore  expect  that,  as  compared  with  1875,  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
young  that  will  hatch  in  1876  will  be  weakly  and  soon  perish.  *  *  *  There  i%  a 
bare  possibility  that,  after  the  bulk  of  the  young  have  hatched,  and  before  they  have 
commenced  to  do  serious  harm,  we  may  have  such  unseasonably  cold  and  wet  weather 
as  to  kill  tbem  by  myriads,  and  effectually  weaken  their  power  for  injury. 

Both  iKiesibilities  have  become  actualities. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  large  numbers  which  hatched, 
no  one  has  been  able  to  discover  the  dead  carcasses  of  these  disappearing  locusts  in 
anything  like  the  numbers  necessary  to  account  for  the  disappearance ;  and,  in  most 
instances  where  dead  insects  have  been  reported  to  me,  an  examination  at  once  showed 
that  the  parties  had  mistaken  therefor  the  exuvi»  or  empty  skins  of  those  which  had 
molted;  which  skins  are  always  abundant  under  straw  or  weeds, or  at  the  base  of  a 
wheat-stool,  where  the  youog  insects  congregate  when  undergoing  their  molts. 

The  yonn<;  locusts  possess  remarkable  tenacity  of  life,  and  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
those  remaining  are  in  the  third  stage  (i.  6.,  have  molted  twice)  and  must  have  hatched 
before  the  unfavorable  weather  set  in,  is  in  itself  enough  to  show  that  other  factors 
than  those  meteorological  have  entered  largely  int-o  the  problem  of  disappearance. 
The  principal  of  these  I  will  briefly  enumerate,  because,  unlike  meteorological  or 
climatic  influences,  they  may,  most  of  them,  be  relied  upon  in  future,  are  largely 
within  man*s  control,  and  may  even  be  rendered  still  more  effv^ctive.  They  are,  in 
short,  elements  of  certainty  in  the  problem  of  locust  destruction. 

First.  The  natural  Enemies  of  the  Locust. — ^These  consist  in  the  present  instance  (the 
parasites  not  affecting  it  till  it  gets  older)  of  the  vertebrate  animals  which  are  known 
to  feed  upon  it,  such  as  snakes,  gophers,  field-mice,  &;o.,  and  birds.  These  last  have 
been  more  efficient  than  most  of  us  imagine,  and  I  never  saw  blackbirds,  plover,  &c., 
ao  numerous.  Their  dung  often  whitens  the  fields  where  the  locusts  were  once  thick, 
and  they  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  latter's  disappearance.  The  prolonged 
cold  and  wet  retarded  the  development  of  the  insects,  benefited  the  wheat,  and  gave 
our  feathered  friends  an  excellent  opportunity  to  check  them.  We  should  employ  all 
means  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of  the  birds. 

Second.  The  Farmers. — ^In  most  parts  of  the  State  I  have  traversed,  the  farmers  had 
determined  from  the  beginning  to  make  war,  and  they  did  make  war,  and  so  success- 
fully that  the  insects  were  pretty  effectually  destroyed  before  the  cold  and  wet  oc- 
curred. The  means  employed  were  mostly  kerosene-pans  and  burnings— over  700  kero- 
sene-pans having  been  made  at  Salina  alone. 

Third.  The  Weather, — ^The  continued  cold  after  the  principal  hatching  had  the  effect, 
as  already  stated,  to  kill  many  that  were  just  hatching  or  molting.  The  heavy  rains 
washed  many  away  into  the  streams,  and  in  some  instances  in  soils  which  contain 
aand  and  lime,  and  which  are  liable  to  crack  when  dry,  the  rains  doubtless  covered  up 
and  killed  such  as  were  sheltering  in  such  fissures. 

Fourth.  C/tma(e.— The  fact  that  the  insects,  especially  after  the  second  and  third 
nioltings,  are  dying,  is  simply  confirmatory  of  the  views  I  have  always  held  and  ad- 
vanced, that  the  species  is  out  of  its  natural  habitat,  and  can  never  permanently  thrive 
here.  These  views  I  need  not  now  repeat  at  length.  While  the  number  that  have 
thus  become  sickly  and  died  have  not  so  far  begun  to  compare  with  those  which  have 
perished  in  the  other  three  ways  mentioned,  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  increase  as 
the  insects  get  larger,  for  already  they  show  a  tendency  to  unnaturally  group  together 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  feed  much  less  ravenously  than  when  in  perfect  hesdth. 
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EXTENT  OF  THE  FAYOBABLE  STATE  OF  THINOS. 

Sach  aie  the  ^nerally  favorable  conditions  throaghout  the  area  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  of  which  alone  I  can  speak  with  assurance.  How  far  the  same 
conditions  prevail  north  of  the  E^ansas  Pacific,  and  in  the  other  States  threatened,  I 
cannot  positively  tell  yet ;  but  similar  reports  of  disappearance  are  very  general,  and 
I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  we  shall  have  a  repetition  of  the  comparative  harm- 
lessness  of  1867. 

VIGILANCE  STILL  KECE8SART. 

I  am  the  last  to  desire  that  this  favorable  report  should  Inll  your  farmers  into  an 
nndne  sense  of  security.  The  security  against  injury  will  depend  altogether  on  the 
proportion  of  eggs  which  have  hatched.  Thus  in  the  more  sandy  belt  west  of  a  line 
roughly  drawn  through  Junction  City  and  Florence,  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  re- 
main unhatched ;  while  east  of  that  line,  where  the  eggs  were  laid  later  and  the  soil  is 
mostly  colder  and  more  tenacious,  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  them  are  yet  un- 
hatched, and,  with  few  exceptions,  sound.  In  the  former  area  a  few  fields  may  sufier, 
especially  along  the  river-courses,  but  there  will  be  no  general  destruction ;  in  the  lat- 
ter the  injury  may  yet  be  great,  and  should  be  provided  against. 

BEMEDIES. 

[Here  followed  a  summary  of  remedies.] 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  endeavored  in  the  above  hurried  notes  to  comply  with  your  request,  and  have 
necessarily  left  much  of  interest  unsaid.  Altogether,  the  prospect  is  much  brighter 
than  I  had  dared  to  hope.  There  is  some  apprehension  from  the  winged  insects  that 
have  been  for  some  time  leaving  Texas,  where  little  was  done  to  fight  the  pest,  and 
where  much  injury  has  occurred  in  spots,  particularly  from  Denison  southwest- 
wardly.  But  in  passing  from  the  south,  the  injury  done  by  the  winged  insects  is  never 
materially  felt.  They  are  unhealthy  and  less  voraciouS|  and  the  crops  are  well  ad- 
vanced. They  also  pass  mostly  over  the  western  part  of  your  State.  Peimit  me  to 
remark,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  met  with  few  persons  who  do  not  feel  that  if  taken 
in  time  the  young  insects  are  easily  mastered  and  need  cause  little  alarm  in  future — 
a  fact  which  I  have  long  since  insisted  on,  and  which  is  generally  admitted  by  all  who 
have  had  experience.  When  the  locust-scourge  is  fully  understood,  and  the  farmers 
unite  in  determined  effort  to  counteract  it,  it  will  cease  to  be  so  much  of  a  bugbear, 
and  no  longer  interfere  with  the  settlement  of  the  beautiful  and  productive  western 
plains  which  it  visits  at  irregular  intervals. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  truly. 

C.  V.  RILEY. 

Geo.  T.  Anthony, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Kaneae, 

We  are  under  sincere  obligations  not  ouly  to  Governor  Anthony  who 
so  materially  assisted  us,  but,  amou|i:  many  others,  to  Mr.  Alfred  Qray, 
secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  for  repeated  favors  and  co- 
operation. 

Daring  the  latter  half  of  April  and  first  part  of  May  Mr.  Thomas 
visited  Minnesota,  Northwestern  Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  devoting  his 
attention  at  this  time  chiefly  to  an  examination  of  the  egg-deposits,  the 
condition  of  the  eggs,  and  the  indications  where  the  young  were  then 
hatching  out.  He  also  at  this  time  made  arrangements  throughout  the 
various  sections  of  these  States  and  Dakota  with  local  observers,  who 
were  to  note  all  important  facts  in  their  respective  sections  relating  to 
the  locusts,  and  report  from  time  to  time,    Mr.  Allen  Whitman,  of  Saint 
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Paaly  who  had  previoasly  been  employed  by  the  State  of  MiDnesota  to 
report  upon  the  history ^  habits,  and  injaries  of  the  Bocky  Mountain 
loeast  in  that  State,  was  engaged  as  assistant  for  that  portion  of  the 
district.  Prof.  Samuel  Anghey,  of  the  State  dniversity  at  Lincoln, 
was  engaged  as  assistant  for  that  portion  of  the  district.  The  valuable 
aid  furnished  by  these  two  assistants  will  be  shown  by  reference  to  their 
reports  which  will  be  found  partly  in  the  appendix  (Apps.  1, 2  and  8)  and 
partly  incorporated  in  the  text. 

While  in  Minnesota  Mr.  Thomas  prepared  and  issued  the  additional 
questions  heretofore  alluded  to.  He  was  also  called  upon  to  give  his 
opinion  in  reference  to  the  prospects  of  the  season,  and,  gloomy  as  these 
appeared  at  the  time,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  state  as  his  conviction  in 
various  publications  that  the  end  of  the  trouble  was  drawing  near.  The 
executive  of  this  State,  Governor  Pillsbury,  entered  heartily  into  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  giving  it  every  encouragement  and  assistance 
iu  his  power. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Thomas's,  published  at  the 
time  in  the  Ohicago  Inter-Oeean^  will  give  an  idea  of  the  locust-status 
as  understood  at  that  time  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota : 

I  have  Jast  viBited  the  soathwestem  part  of  Minnesota,  spending  a  short  time  in 
making  inquiries  and  examinations  in  a  few  of  the  counties  supposed  to  contain  the 
heaviest  deposits  of  eggs.  In  some  localities,  where  the  eggs  were  observed  in  great 
nnmbers  last  fall,  but  few  were  to  be  found  in  these  places,  as  a  general  rule.  I  ob- 
served in  considerable  numbers  certain  coleopterous,  hymenopterous,  and  dipterous 
larve,  known  as  locust-egg  destroyers.  In  other  places,  but  a  few  miles  distant,  eggs 
were  found  in  abundance,  and  mostly  sound.  The  information,  so  far  as  ascertained 
in  reference  to  this  portion  of  Minnesota,  agrees  in  the  main  with  these  observations, 
and  thus  explains  the  apparently  conflicting -reports  received.  These  facts  render  it 
probable  that,  while  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule  that  the  locusts  will  hatch  out  over 
the  greater  portion  of  Southwestern  Minnesota,  yet  many  localities  will  be  compara- 
tively free  from  the  young;  in  other  words,  the  hatching  will  be  uneven  throughout 
this  section,  and  will  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  eggs  deposited. 

The  boonty  law  will  probably  prove  inoperative  in  the  worst-infested  counties,  as 
the  oittsens  of  these  counties  feel  certain  it  will  entail  a  debt  upon  them  which  will 
require  years  to  pay ;  hence  they  will  not  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions. 

Hatching  has  already  commenced  as  far  north  as  Nicollet  County,  in  the  warmer  sit- 
uations, and  as  I  passed  southwest  on  the  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Boad,  I  noticed 
the  prairies  in  every  direction  were  burning,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  young 
'hoppers. 

Several  of  the  connties  of  this  section  lying  near  and  along  the  western  boundary 
of  the  State  will  probably  escape  serious  injury,  as  but  few  eggs  have  been  deposited 
in  them.  The  young  have  hatched  out  in  considerable  numbers  around  Sioux  City, 
but  how  far  this  extends  northwest  and  southeast  in  this  area  I  am  unable  to  say  from 
positive  information.  Some  have  appeared  in  the  extreme  southeast  of  Dakota,  but 
from  all  I  can  leam  this  Territory  is  not  likely  to  have  any  considerable  portion  of  its 
area  infested. 

During  Mr.  Thomas's  visit  to  Nebraska  the  severe  cold  storm  of  the 
latter  part  of  April  occurred,  and  he  was  enal^led  to  note  carefully  its 
effect  upon  the  eggs  and  young  which  were  then  batching  out  quite 
numerously. 
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His  second  visit  was  in  Jane,  at  which  time  the  insects  had  advanced 
in  some  sections  of  his  district  to  the  pnpa  state,  and  at  what  may  be 
designated  as  the  critical  period  so  far  as  this  section  was  concerned. 

The  resalt  of  Mr.  Thomas's  visit  to  Nebraska  at  this  time  will  be  best 
shown  by  the  following  report  made  by  him  and  Professor  Aughey  to 
the  executive  of  that  State,  Governor  Garber.  to  whom  we  are  likewise 
greatly  indebted  for  aid  and  encouragement  in  our  work  in  Nebraska. 
We  quote  from  the  Omaha  Bepublican  of  June  16, 1877,  in  which  the 
report  was  first  published : 

In  response  to  the  request  of  Governor  Garber  and  a  number  of  citizens  of  Nebraska, 
Professors  Thomas  and  Angbey  bave  prepared  a  statement  giving  the  results  of  their 
personal  examinations  of  those  portions  of  Nebraska  in  which  the  grasshoppers  depos- 
ited their  eggs  last  fall.  The  statement  embraces  information  covering  every  such  lo- 
cality ;  and  in  their  letter  to  Governor  Garber,  transmitting  their  report,  Professors 
Thomas  and  Aughey  state  as  their  general  conclusion  that  "  although  the  locusts  re- 
main in  limited  areas  in  the  eastern  counties,  the  prospects  in  Nebraska  are  even  more 
flattering  than  the  most  hopeful  of  your  citizens  auticipated  a  month  ago.^ 

THB  REPORT. 

Our  examinations  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  settled  portion  of  the  State,  and  have 
been  made  over  quite  an  extensive  area  in  person.  From  the  other  sections,  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  visit,  we  have  obtained,  within  the  last  few  days,  direct  and 
positive  information  which  we  are  satisfied  is  correct.  We  have  made  it  a  point  to 
visit  in  person  the  areas  supposed  to  be  the  worst  infested,  and  have  not  contented  oar- 
selves  with  inquiries  at  these  points,  but  have  gone  out  on  the  farms  in  order  to  see 
for  ourselves  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  iu  this  respect.  Before  mentioning  any  of 
the  details  we  may  state,  as 

THB  GENERAL  RESULT  OF  OUR  EXAMINATIONS, 

First.  That  the  eggs  have  been  nearly  or  quite  all  hatched  out ;  at  least,  so  few  re- 
main nnhatched  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  consider  them  in  this  report. 

Secondly.  That  the  locusts  which  hatched  out  in  the  sections  west  of  the  meridian 
of  Lincoln  have  died  off  to  such  an  extent  that  but  few  remain,  not  enough  at  any 
po'nt,  so  far  as  we  have  observed  or  oonld  ascertain,  to  do  any  injury  to  the  crops. 

Thirdly.  The  only  section  in  which  we  find  them  in  numbers  sufficient  to  give  any 
uneasiness  is  the  eastern  tier  of  counties  lying  along  or  near  the  Missouri  River;  and 
although  found  somewhat  numerously  in  certain  areas  in  this  section,  their  numbers 
are  much  less  than  the  most  hopeful  of  your  citizens  auticipated  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Even  these  have  done  but  little  injury  to  crops  up  to  the  present  time,  and  seem  to 
have  lost  their  usual  ravenous  appetites  and  vitality.  In  fact,  scarcely  an  injured 
field  can  be  observed  in  a  day's  ride  through  the  sections  where  they  are  considered 
most  numerous.  We  have  traveled  through  these  areas  with  persons  from  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  visiting  Nebraska  with  a  view  of  locating  here  or  examining  tbo 
lands,  and  without  exception  they  have  expressed  surprise  at  the  uninjured  condition 
of  the  crops  after  the  alarming  reports  they  have  heard. 

Fourthly.  In  those  sections  whore  they  yet  remain,  not  only  are  they  far  less  active 
than  usual,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  confined  to  very  small  areas  irregularly  distributed ; 
or,  as  generally  and  correctly  expressed  by  the  farmers,  "  they  are  in  spots."  In  such 
places  the  farmers  are  generally  fighting  them  vigorously  and  with  every  prospect  of 
success,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  hopeful  and  confi- 
dent that  they  will  suffer  but  little  less.  As  a  general  rule,  we  find  the  farmers  confi- 
dent that  in  the  future  they  will  be  fully  able  to  cope  with  the  young.  In  some  places 
precautionary  and  defensive  measures  have  been  neglected  until  the  locusts  have  ad- 
vanced to  a  size  at  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  destroy  them.  A  few  of  the  early  hatch- 
ing, where  any  of  them  remain,  are  already  entering  the  winged  state. 
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In  looking  over  the  State,  theref  re,  as  a  whole,  we  feel  fally  warranted  in  saying 
tbaty  so  far  as  the  yoang  locasts  hatched  out  this  season  are  concerned,  the  danger  has 
passed,  and  the  citizens  need  not  remain  in  uncertainty  any  longer.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  loss  A'om  their  depredations,  as  compared  with  the  whole  crop,  will  be  so 
small  that  its  effect  upon  the  State  will  not  be  felt.    This  opinion  we  believe  will  be 

fally  borne  oat  by  the  sammaiy  of  facts  hereafter  stated. 

•  •••••• 

THE  PRBSBNT  DISTRIBUTION. 

Althoogh  the  locasts  hatched  out  quite  nnmerously  in  various  localities,  as  far  west 
as  the  west  line  of  the  egg-deposit,  they  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  all 
parts  west  of  the  meridian  of  Lincoln  ;  and  even  east  of  that  there  are  large  areas  in 
which  there  are  none  to  be  found,  or  at  least  so  few  that  the  farmers  apprehend  no 
danger  whatever  from  them.  Even  in  the  sections  where  they  are  considered  the  most 
numerous,  up  to  the  present  they  have  been  limited  to  isolated  spots.  An  examination 
made  at  one  of  the  worst  infested  spots  showed  that  the  number  of  acres  over  which 
they  then  spread  as  compared  with  the  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  was  so  limited 
that  it  was  evident  that,  with  a  reasonable  effort,  their  destruction  might  be  rendered 
certain.  It  is  true  that  enough  might  hatch  out  on  five  acres  to  overrun  and  destroy 
the  crops  on  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  if  the  season  shonld  favor  them,  and  no 
effort  be  made  to  destroy  them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  true  that  if  all  on 
the  five  acres  are  destroyed  before  they  spread,  the  rest  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  at  least,  will  be  saved. 

MIGRATING  SWARMS  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

That  a  few  swarms  from  the  south  have  recently  passed  over  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  going  north,  is  undoubtedly  true.  So  far  but  few,  if  any,  have  come  down  in 
the  settled  districts,  and  have  done  no  injury  whatever.  Heretofore  the  swarms  moving 
from  the  south  northward  toward  their  np^tive  habitat  have  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
done  any  injury  in  this  State.  We  do  not  apprehend  any  damage  from  them ;  in  fact, 
this  is  precisely  what  the  commission  anticipated  and  predicted,  and  is  one  of  the 
strongest  possible  corroborations  of  the  theory  that  they  can  never  become  permanent 
residents  of  this  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  And  we  may  as  well  reaffirm  in  this 
connection  our  oft-repeated  conviction,  from  what  we  know  of  the  history  and  habits 
of  this  species,  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  ever  to  become  a  permanent  resident  of  these 
border  States,  and  hence  that  the  race  must  run  out  here,  and  that  it  can  only  be 
continued  by  repeated  invasions  from  its  native  habitat  in  the  far  northwest  or  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  This  disposition  to  return  also  confirms  our  repeated  assertions  that 
it  can  never  progress  eastward  as  did  the  potato-beetle ;  that  its  line  of  eastern  progress 
is  as  firmly  fixed  by  climatic  and  physical  causes  as  though  its  way  were  barred  by 
some  insurmountable  barrier.  We  therefore  maintain  that  the  people  of  these  States 
ought  to  confide  in  these  conclusions  of  science  which  have  been  83  signaUy  borne  out 
by  the  facts. 

•  •  •         ^       •  •  •  « 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  brief  and  hasty  report,  we  have  only  to  repeat  what  we  have 
already  said— that  we  consider  the  danger  from  the  young  which  have  hatched  out  this 
season  in  Nebraska  over,  and  that  this  part  of  the  problem  is  solved.  We  also  believe 
that  the  long  eeriea  of  tiHtaiiona  has  come  to  a  close.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless 
will  be,  at  irregular  periods,  visitations  by  migrating  swarms,  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  present  generation  will  witness  another  such  a  series  as  that  which  has  just 
passed.  We  append  hereto,  as  a  part  of  this  report,  a  brief  account  of  the  means  of 
destroying  the  young  and  unfledged  locusts  which  we  have  just  issued  in  the  form  of 
a  special  bulletin  for  Nebraska. 
Very  respectfully, 

CYRUS  THOMAS. 

SAMUEL  AUGHEY. 
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At  this  time  a  special  "bulletin  for  Nebraska,"  ^viDg  a  coudenscd 
accoant  how  to  deal  with  the  insect,  was  issaed  and  distributed  not 
oiily  in  that  State,  but  also  in  ISTorthern  Iowa. 

From  May  26th  to  the  28th  the  Commission  met  at  Saint  Louis  for  the 
transaction  of  business  and  the  perfecting  of  plans  for  the  future. 

During  the  month  of  June  Mr.  Riley  was  most  of  the  time  in  the  field 
in  the  southern  part  of  Iowa,  touching  also  points  in  Nebraska  and  Kan- 
sas meanwhile.  He  would  here  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  State,  and  to  the  professors  at  the  agricultural  college  at 
Ames,  for  aid  and  encouragement. 

The  following  letter  will  prove  a  record  of  the  situation  in  this  State 
np  to  the  time  it  was  written,  while  later  occurrences  are  given  else- 
where (Chapter  1,  App.  6) : 

Atchison,  Kans.,  June  20, 1877. 

Sis  :  In  accordaace  with  yoar  request  and  my  promise,  I  herewith  traDsmit  a  brief 
sammary  of  my  examinations,  daring  the  past  fortnight,  in  reference  to  locust  injury 
jn  the  western  part  of  Iowa,  south  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway. 

The  rains,  during  most  of  the  time,  have  been  so  severe  and  heavy  as  to  render  travel 
across  the  country  often  unpleasant  and  difficult ;  yet  I  have  managed  to  examine  the 
condition  of  things  at  many  points  along  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  from  Council 
Bluffs  to  the  eastern  limit  of  the  locust  region  in  Story  County ;  thence  across  to  the 
Chicago  and  Book  Island ;  thence  along  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and 
across  the  country  from  Malvern  in  Mills  County,  southwardly.  Stopping  at  these 
points  and  pushing  out  to  those  farms  where  the  insects  were  reported  most  numerous, 
and  having  reports  from  many  points  not  visited,  my  conclusions  are  drawn  with  assur- 
ance, and,  though  favorable,  are,  if  anything,  not  sufficiently  so. 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  VISIT. 

My  examinations  were  partly  in  furtherance  of  the  plan  of  the  Commission  to  visit 
personally  and  collect  the  varied  experiences  of  every  State  and  Territory  within  the 
locust  range ;  partly  to  ascertain  the  real  prospects,  and  to  encourage  the  farmers  and 
disseminate  information  among  them,  where  such  work  was  necessary. 

KO  MORE  EGGS  TO  HATCH. 

A  few  straggling  eggs  were  hatched  as  late  as  a  week  ago ;  but  none  now  remain  to 
hatch  except  a  few  from  indigenous  species. 

DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  YOUNG. 

As  elsewhere  over  the  threatened  region,  the  eggs  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
the  young  locusts  hatched  in  April  in  such  numbers,  and  began  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion with  such  vigor,  that  the  greatest  apprehension  was  felt.  They  soon  began  to  dis- 
appear, however,  and  this  disapp  earance  was  due  to  the  same  causes  enumerated  some 
five  weeks  ago  in  my  letter  to  Governor  Anthony,  of  Kansas,  reviewing  the  condition 
and  prospects  at  that  time  in  that  State.    Summarized,  they  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

The  weather, — The  continued  cold  and  heavy  rains  after  the  principal  hatching  de- 
stroyed immense  numbers.  I  have  known  them  washed  into  the  Des  Moines  River  so 
as  to  form  a  putrefying  scum  two  inches  thick.  The  farmer  owes  the  salvation  of  his 
crops  largely  to  this  cause. 

Climate.— Xxi  inherent  tendency  to  disease  in  the  species  when  in  this  part  of  the 
country  has  made  it  most  susceptible  to  the  adverse  weather,  and  carried  off  a  large 
proportion.    This  is  an  exemplification  of  the  views  constantly  urged  by  me. 

Natural  enemies, — It  is  a  general  law  that  in  proportion  as  a  species  becomes  unduly 
and  excessively  multiplied  its  natural  enemies  correspondingly  increase.    The  abuud- 
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ance  of  the  locust  and  of  its  eggs  daring  the  last  few  years  east  of  the  Boeky  Mountains 
has  given  all  locast-feeding  animals  a  bonntifnl  snpply  of  food.  They  have,  therefore, 
not  only  thriven  and  maltlplied,  hat  many  which  do  not  normally  feed  upon  the  insect 
have  acquired  the  hahit.  In  Iowa,  as  elsewhere,  these  natural  enemies — especially  tn- 
sectivoroas  hirds— have  done  exceptionally  good  work ;  a  work  furthered  hy  the  weather, 
which  retarded  and  rendered  very  irregular  the  development  of  the  insect. 

Tkefwrwen, — Who  have  heen  hotter  organized  and  more  determined  to  make  war, 
and  who  have  used  better  means  and  methods  than  in  former  years. 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE    FIELD. 

Ab  yoa  are  probably  aware,  the  locusts  reached  the  farthest  east  along  the  line  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and  the  egg-deposit  receded  from  Story  County  southwest- 
wardly.  Tliroughout  the  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  this  area  the  damage  has 
been  so  trifling  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  The  com,  from  too  much  cold 
and  wet,  is  backward,  and  the  weeds  have  on  all  low  land  got  an  unfavorable  start  of 
the  cultivator;  much  of  it  also  rotted  and  necessitated  replanting;  but  the  spring 
wheat  (Fall  wheat  is  too  apt  to  spring -kill  and  is  uncertain)  and  other  small  grain  could 
not  well  look  better.  The  greatest  injury  has  been  south  and  west,  along  the  Missouri 
and  along  the  Wahaboocey.  As  a  general  thing,  the  injury  has  been  greatest  along 
streams,  where  the  insects  hatched  later  and  obtained  greater  protection  from  cold  or 
storm.  Iq  these  less-favored  parts,  however,  there  is  no  single  farm  that  presents  the 
desolate  aspect  so  general  two  years  ago.  In  restricted  spots  the  insects  are  quite 
thick,  and  have  done  slight  ii^ury,  but  in  a  general  way  the  prospects  were  seldom 
brighter. 

WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN. 

The  insects  have  been  getting  wings  in  increasing  numbers  daring  the  past  week. 
These  will  rise  from  day  to  day,  as  the  wind  and  weather  permit,  and  fly  away  to  the 
north  and  northwest.  This,  on  account  of  the  irregular  hatching  and  the  great  diver- 
sity of  size  in  the  insects  now  here,  will  continue  for  the  next  vwo  or  three  weeks,  and 
the  flights  will  consequently  be  so  jcattering  as  scarcely  to  be  noticed.  In  the  north- 
eastern counties  visited  the  farmers  are  out  of  danger.  The  insects  are  not  more 
numerous  than  indigenous  species  sometimes  are  in  dry  seasons  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  vegetation  is  so  rank  that  they  can  make  no  appreciable  efiect  upon  it.  In  the 
south wesb  counties  there  will  be  greater  injury,  and  you  may  expect  to  hear  of  a  corn- 
field deaaed  out  here,  and  a  wheat-field  more  or  less  damaged  there,  where  no  precau- 
tion is  taken  against  such  an  occurrence.  Tet  here,  also,  the  average  loss  will  be 
slight — no  greater  than  it  has  been  in  Texas  and  South  Kansas,  where  generally  excel- 
lent crops  have  been  or  are  being  harvested.  In  fact,  very  much  the  same  conditions 
prev:ul  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Missouri  east  as  in  those  in  Nebraska  west — 
where  Professors  Thomas  and  Aughey,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  have  been  making 
extended  observations,  and  conclude  that  the  loss  from  locust  depredations  will  be  so 
slight  that  its  effect  upon  the  State  will  scarcely  be  felt. 

LESS  FAVORABLE  IN  NORTHWESTERN  IOWA. 

Judging  from  numerous  reports  which  reach  me,  the  outlook  is  less  favorable  in  the 
northwest  counties.  Indeed,  from  Humboldt  and  Kossuth  Counties  westward,  the 
counties  are  far  more  gloomy.  Professor  Thomas  has  charge  of  that  part  of  the  State, 
and  is  now  there.  Much  can  be  done  to  allay  unnecessary  alarm,  and  you  may  expect 
to  hear  fix>m  him. 

SUGGESTIVE  NOTES. 

In  passing  through  the  magnificently  fertile  southwestern  counties  of  your  State, 
two  things  were  particularly  noticeable : 

Pirst.  The  want  of  diversity  in  culture.  Com  is  too  supremely  king.  Some  town- 
ships are  one  vast  corn-field ;  and  while  the  farmer  generally  instinctively  plants  that 
which  pays  him  the  best,  he  often  does  so  from  habit  and  imitation.    In  a  country 
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subject  to  looofit  ravages  disaster  is  averted  by  greater  diversity.  Without  discussing 
tlie  advantage  of  a  diversity  of  crops,  the  advisability  of  growing  more  stock  must  be 
obvious:  first,  to  consume  the  com  at  home;  secondly,  to  avoid  sweeping  disaster. 
Had  the  season  been  lees  unfavorable  to  the  locusts,  ihey  might  have  cloanfd  out 
the  grain-fields,  and,  as  is  their  wont,  left  untouched  the  wild  prairie  meadows.  Verhum 
eat  8apienti, 

Secondly,  In  every  community  there  are  those  who  persist  in  doing  nothing  to  pre- 
vent locust  injury.  These  individuals  frequently  bring  ruin  not  only  upon  themselves, 
but  upon  more  persevering  neighbors.  There  is  need  of  more  organization,  and  Iowa 
needs  some  such  law  as  her  sister  States  north  and  west  passed  last  winter — a  law 
that  will  oblige  every  able-bodied  man  to  work  one  or  more  days,  either  in  the  Fall  in 
destroying  the  eggs,  or  in  the  spring  in  destroying  the  young  insects,  whenever  the 
township  trustees,  at  the  request  of  a  given  number  of  citizens  of  the  township,  may 
call  them  to  such  work  under  special  provisions  similar  to  those  of  existing  road-laws. 
[Here  followed  some  practical  suggestions  that  are  given  in  Chapter  13.] 
Sundry  devices  for  the  use  of  both  coal-oil  and  coal-tar  have  been  patented,  and  the 
patentees  in  some  instances  charge  an  exorbitant  and  unreasonable  royalty.  1  would 
advise  farmers  to 

8AV1E  THEIR  MONET. 

The  principle  of  destruction  cannot  be  patented,  since  coal-oil  and  coal-tar  for  the 
destrnction  of  locusts  have  been  used  in  former  years,  and  extensively  in  Colorado. 
Their  use  against  insects  is  a  public  privilege  and  possession. 

The  particular  construction  of  the  machine  is  immaterial.  Farmers  will  thank' 
manufacturers  who  sell  at  a  decent  profit,  but  should  give  no  encouragement  to  those 
who  charge  thrice  what  a  machine  is  worth  because  of  a  patent. 

PROSPECTIVE  DAMAGE. 

There  is  some  apprehension  from  swarms  from  the  south,  and  from  fresh  flights  later 
in  the  season  from  the  northwest.  I  think  there  is  little  danger  of  either.  The  return 
swarms  in  summer  from  the  country  south  are  never  very  disastrous.  The  insects 
have  been  flying  north  and  northwest  for  about  six  weeks,  bnt  so  scattered  that,  as  I 
anticipated  five  weeks  ago,  no  serious  injury  has  followed  their  settling.  They  fly 
mostly  west  of  Iowa,  and  when  they  do  injury  it  is  generally  near  the  British-American 
lino.  That  there  will  be  no  fresh  visitation  of  a  widespread  character  later  in  the 
year  from  the  northwest  there  is  every  reason  to  hope.  The  native  breeding-grounds 
must  have  been  measurably  depleted  last  year,  and  the  return  migration  has  been  so 
far,  and  doubtless  will  be,  slight.  This  reasoning  applies  to  the  section  of  your  Srate 
which  I  have  visited.  It  will  apply  to  all  the  country  south  and  east  of  the  forty- 
fourth  parallel  and  one  hundredth  meridian,  bnt  will  hold  less  and  less  true  as  we  go 
north  and  west  of  those  limits.  Altogether  the  outlook  is  favorable.  From  excessive 
wet,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  ordinary  grain  pests,  like  the  chinch-bug,  will  be  harm- 
less, and  with  favorable  weather  henceforth  there  is  very  reason  to  feel  encouraged. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

C.  V.  RILEY. 

His  Excellency  Gov.  J.  G.  Newbold, 

Dee  M&ineSf  Iowa* 

Mr.  Packard  started  west  after  the  Saint  Louis  meeting,  and  reached 
Denver,  Colo.,  on  the  first  of  June,  He  spent  several  days  at  Morrison 
and  Greeley,  collecting  facts  about  the  young  and  return  migrat'on 
from  the  southward.  May  29  and  30,  he  made  observations  at  Jules- 
burg  and  vicinity  5  June  7-11,  at  Salt  Lake,  Farmington,  &c. ;  June 
12-24,  he  passed  through  Idaho  into  Montana,  stopping  at  Virginia 
City,  Bozeman,  Helena,  and  Fort  Benton.    From  here  he  passed  down 
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the  Missoari  Biver  Jane  24-27,  and  throagh  Dakota  to  Saint  Paal  and 
home,  reaching  Salem  Jnly  5. 

As  the  result  of  this  journey,  the  Commission  was  able  to  confirm  the 
belief  it  had  previously  announced,  that  there  were  no  nnfledged 
locusts  in  a  very  extensive  region  of  the  Northwest,  comprising  large 
portions  of  Montana,  Dakota,  and  also  firitish  America,  for  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  a  region  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Saskatchewan  Biver.  As  this  region,  together  with 
the  Yellowstone  Valley,  is  usually  the  great  breeding-ground  of  the 
Bocky  Mountain  locust,  the  Commission  felt  more  confidently  enabled, 
from  the  state  of  things  there  and  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  to  predict 
that  there  would  be  no  serious  invasion  of  the  border  States  from  Texas 
to  Minnesota  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  which  would  insure  an  immu- 
nity from  the  attacks  of  young  locusts,  at  least  in  1878.  It  was  also 
ascertained  that  the  tracts  of  country  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho, 
where  eggs  were  laid  the  year  previous,  and  unfledged  locusts  were  ob- 
served in  greater  or  less  numbers,  that  the  cold,  heavy  raius  of  April 
and  May,  and  the  parasites,  had,  as  in  the  Mississippi  border  States,  so 
materially  reduced  their  number  as  to  render  them  powerless  to  do  ma- 
terial harm,  except  in  Cache  and  Malade  Valleys,  in  Northern  Utah, 
while  serious  local  damage  was  committed  by  them  in  Bitter  Boot  Val- 
ley, Montana.  Much  information  was  also  obtained  during  this  trip 
regarding  locust  occurrences  in  the  Territories  and  in  British  America^ 
(App.  9.) 

During  the  first  week  in  July,  Mr.  Biley  took  the  field  in  Colorado^ 
and  the  following  letter,  written  just  before  his  return,  together  with 
data  subsequently  obtained  (Chapter  I,  App.  7),  will  form  a  summary  of 
the  state  of  things: 

2b  (he  edUar  of  the  Colorado  FarnMr : 

Dbar  Sir  :  Upon  my  arrival  in  Denver,  three  weeks  ago,  yon  requested  me  to  fur- 
nish yon  with  a  brief  account  of  my  intended  observations  in  Colorado  before  my  de- 
parture.   I  can  find  time  for  but  a  few  hurried  Jottings. 

OBJECT  OF  visrr. 

As  you  are  already  aware,  my  visit  has  been  in  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  United' 
States  Entomological  Commission,  and  my  investigations  have  had  reference  to  the 
Bocky  Mountain  locust,  or  grasshopper.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  all 
whom  I  have  met  with  in  Colorado,  from  the  State  officers  down  to  the  humblest 
farmer,  have  generously  assisted  in  my  efforts,  and  expressed  a  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  work  of  the  Commission.  After  visiting  Greeley,  Golden,  Boulder,  and  other  points 
north  of  Denver,  and  some  of  the  ranches  lying  along  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  I  found  very  little  that  wss  instructive  beyond  what  intelligent  correspond- 
ents had  already  com  municated.  Hence,  I  spent  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  mount- 
ain passes  and  cafions,  especially  those  within  easy  reach  of  the  narrow-gauge  road 
already  mentioned,  to  the  officers  of  which  I  am  under  special  obligations  for  liberal 
aid.  Mr.  William  Holly,  of  Del  Norte,  has,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  visited  most 
of  the  interesting  points  which  I  have  had  no  time  to  reach,  in  Park,  Lake,  Gunnison, 
Fremont,  Saguache,  San  Juan,  Rio  Grande,  Conejos,  and  CostiUa  Counties. 
2g 
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BBTROBPECnYE. 

In  flll  the  States  to  the  east  invaded  last  year,  the  eggs  of  the  locnst  were  laid  very 
thickly,  and  the  gravest  apprehensions  as  to  injury  existed  as  spring  opened.  Nor 
were  these  without  warrant.  Notwithstanding  those  eggs  which  were  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  winter  by  enemies,  and  those  which  prematurely  hatched  in  the  fall  and  during 
the  mild  weather  of  February,  enough  hatched  in  April  to  cause  consternation. 
Throughout  the  invaded  country  lying  east  of  Colorado,  already  visited  by  the  Com- 
mission^ which  includes  all  the  States  affected,  from  Texas  to  Minnesota — the  insects 
have  disappeared  without,  in  a  general  way,  doing  any  very  serious  injury.  What 
with  the  increased  number  of  birds  and  their  other  enemies,  the  more  determined 
efforts  made,  and  improved  methods  of  warfare  employed  against  them  by  farmers, 
the  heavy,  cold,  and  continued  rains  that  followed  the  principal  hatching,  and  the 
greater  debility  and  tendency  to  disease  among  them  everywhere  noticeable,  the  young 
insects  rapidly  decreased  in  numbers,  and  those  which  survived  to  acquire  wings  rose 
and  flew  to  the  northwest  in  scattering  swarms.  Even  in  Northwest  Iowa  and  a  few 
counties  toward  tho  southwest  of  Minnesota,  where  the  injury  was  greatest,  the  insects 
have  not  remained  to  deposit  as  they  did  in  past  years.  They  continued  to  die  off,  and 
finally  left,  or  are  now  leaving,  after  doing  more  or  less  injury. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  finding  how  thoroughly  the  conditions  above  de- 
scribed have  prevailed  over  all  parts  of  Colorado  having  an  altitude  less  than  7,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  There  were  more  eggs  laid  in  Colorado  last  Fall  than  during 
any  previous  year  that  those  whom  I  have  conversed  with  remember.  The  principal 
hatching  in  April  was  followed  by  continued  cold  rains  and  snows,  which  would  par- 
tially thaw  during  the  day  and  freeze  again  at  night,  so  that  the  young  insects  were 
alternately  subjected  to  much  slush  and  frost.  In  early  summer  there  was  by  far  the 
largest  amount  of  rain-fall  known  for  many  years  in  the  State.  The  insects  were 
weak  and  died  and  disappeared.  Birds  were  unusually  serviceable  in  destroying  them, 
and  one  little  gray  gregarious  species,  described  to  me  as  being  abundant  and  efficient  in 
February,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  homed  shore-lark  {Erimophila  alpesiris),  1  have 
not  noticed  to  the  east. 

Very  much  the  same  condition  of  things  occurred  all  over  the  State  below  the  alti- 
tude stated,  whether  in  the  northern  half  or  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  and  in  the  Cucharas  Valley,  where  the  insects  hatched  more  thickly.  Few 
years  have  been  tnore  favorable  to  the  Colorado  farmer.  I  have  noticed  a  number  of 
poor  wheat-fields,  resulting  from  defective  irrigation  or  other  causes,  but  the  average 
yield  will,  I  think,  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  good  deal  of 
rye  was  so  burnt  out  that  it  had  to  be  prematurely  cut  and  used  for  hay.  Barley  has 
yielded  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  yield  of  oats  will  be  fair. 
Corn  looks  well,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  is  in  excellent  condition.  In  Lake  County, 
where  there  is  an  extensive  area  under  cultivation  along  the  Arkansas,  and  where  the 
damage  was  great  last  year,  few  locusts  hatched  the  present  year.  In  Park  County, 
mostly  devoted  to  grazing,  the  injury  has  been  slight  The  San  Luis  Valley,  which  is 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  has  suffered  little,  and  the  beautiful  Ute 
Valley  has  also,  as  is  usually  the  case,  been  singularly  free.  In  the  Wett  Mountain 
Valley,  which  is  specially  subject  to  injury,  the  farmers  had  to  fight  early  in  the  sea- 
son, and  the  injury  in  the  valley  of  the  Costilla,  where  fields  were  cleaned  out  by  the 
young  locusts,  was  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  The  severe  injury 
extended  southward  into  New  Mexico,  where  the  valley  of  the  Taos  has  been  swept 
clean ;  yet,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains,  the  president  of  the  New  Mexico 
Stock  and  Agricultural  Association  reports  to  Mr.  Holly  no  injury  occurred,  the  young 
insects  having  disappeared. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PAHKS  AND  PASSES  ABOVE  THE  ALTITUDE  OF  7,000  FEET. 

While  in  the  lower  plains  and  valley  regions  of  the  State  the  conditions  have  been 
BO  similar  to  those  which  prevailed  toward  the  Mississippi,  they  have  been  quite  dif- 
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ferent  in  the  higher  plateaos  and  parks.  At  altitudes  of  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet  above 
the  aea,  the  priocipal  hatching  occarred  in  May,  and  was  later  in  proportion  as  we  as- 
cended, until,  in  the  places  with  an  altitude  of  12,000  to  13,000  feet,  the  insects  are 
still  hatching.  At  such  great  heights  the  matnre  dead  are  often  to  be  fonnd  in  large 
quantities  under  stones  and  other  shelter,  which  they  sought  last  fall  when  prema- 
turely overtaken  by  winter,  and  their  young  are' hopping  about  in  great  numbers.  As 
no  agrionltore  is  carried  on  in  these  parks  and  passes,  no  effort  is  made  to  destroy  the 
insects. 

THE   LOCUST  PROBLEM    MORE    COMPLICATED  IN  COLORADO  THAN  IN  THE  LOWER  MIS- 
SISSIPPI VALLEY. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  above  facts  that  the  locust  question  becomes  so  compli- 
cated in  your  State.  Colorado  combines  within  her  limits  the  meteorological  and  cli- 
matic features  of  a  dozen  States.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  country,  there  are  laws 
gOTeming  the  Fall  invasions  from  the  northwest  and  the  return  migrations  in  summer 
on  which  to  predicate  with  tolerable  assurance.  This  is  more  particularly  true  south 
of  the  forty  fourth  parallel.  Your  most  disastrous  swarms  also  come  from  the  north 
and  northwest,  and  the  insects  which  hatch  out  on  your  plains  east  of  the  mountains 
are  largely  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  instincts  as  those  which  hatch  to  the  east ; 
on  acquiring  wings  they  leave,  and  those  that  rise  before  the  second  week  in  July  will 
bear  mostly  to  the  north  and  northwest.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  south  of 
the  divide.  After  the  middle  of  July  the  rains  increase  and  the  winds  are  more  vari- 
able, prevailing,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  ascertained,  greatly  from  the  east  or  south  in  the 
morning,  but  stronger  from  west  or  northwest  in  the  afternoon.  Swarms  are  liable, 
therefore,  at  almost  any  time  after  the  middle  of  July,  to  swoop  down  from  the  parks 
and  plateaus  west  of  the  range  upon  the  valleys  and  plains  to  the  east.  These  remain 
within  your  borders,  or,  if  they  pass  beyond,  bear  southeastwardly  toward  Texas. 
From  what  light  the  Commission  so  far  possesses,  it  becomes  more  and  more  plain  that 
I  have  been  correct  in  considering  the  species  as  boreal,*  and  in  locating  the  breeding- 
grounds  of  the  more  disastrous  swarms,  like  that  of  last  year,  in  the  plains  regions  of 
the  extreme  Northwest,  where  the  summers  are  short  and  the  winters  long  and  severe, 
I  find  the  exodus  of  the  winged  insects  from  that  portion  of  your  State  lying  east  of 
the  mountains  less  complete  than  in  Kausas  and  Missouri,  for  instance,  and  of  the 
earlier  matured  individuals  that  have  not  left,  some  commenced  ovipositing  a  week  or 
so  since.  The  young  from  eggs  laid  thus  early  will  prematurely  hatch  this  summer  or 
Fall,  and  inevitably  perish ;  Just  as  those  now  hatching  toward  the  snow-line  will  per- 
ish before  attaining  maturity.  The  insect  is  single-brooded,  and  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce two  broods  where  the  summers  are  too  long,  is  as  fatal  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species  as  the  want  of  time  to  properly  mature  a  single  generation  where  the  summers 
are  too  short.  Both  extremes  obtain  within  the  limits  of  your  State,  as,  also,  the  in- 
termediate conditions  in  which  the  species  can  thrive  permanently;  whereas  in  no 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  south  of  the  forty-fourth  parallel,  and,  probably,  some  de- 
grees farther  north,  can  the  species  hold  its  own  continuously,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, it  seldom  remains  a  sin^e  year. 

PROSPECTIVE. 

While  the  record  in  Colorado  up  to  this  time  is  so  interesting,  in  comparison  with 
that  in  other  States,  the  probabilities  during  the  rest  of  the  season  more  deeply  interest 
your  people.  ''  What  are  the  prospects  f "  This  is  the  question  put  to  me  on  every 
hand.  The  farmer  who  is  just  about  harvesting  his  wheat  is  anxious  to  know  whether 
the  chances  are  that  It  will  be  suddenly  mined  by  the  winged  pests,  as  it  has  been  in 
past  years,  or  that  it  will  be  unmolested. 

*  We  hare  in  fkxrmer  writingf  deeigaated  the  species  as  snhalpine,  bat  the  tenn  here  used  in  its 
snOogiflal  sense  Is  more  strictly  correct,  implying  that  region,  as  the  Saslcatchewan  and  Lake  Saperior 
■resj^  between  the  sabarctic  and  north  temperate. 
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From  what  I  have  said  above,  it  follows  tbat  I  cannot  predicate  with  the  same  assar- 
ance  that  I  have  done  in  Texas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Iowa ;  bnt,  to  be  brief,  the  pros- 
pects are,  in  my  opinion,  quite  favorable.    •    •    • 

Dr.  Packard,  of  the  Commiesioo,  who  has  been  through  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming,  confirms  my  conclusion  that  the  Northwest  must  be  measurably  depleted, 
for  he  could  not  find  a  locust  in  Montana  from  the  Idaho  line  up  to  Fort  Benton  or 
down  the  Missouri  line  to  Bismarck.  None  are  to  be  seen  in  the  region  south  of  South 
Saskatchewan,  and  there  is  an  immense  area  free  from  them  in  their  native  home. 
Tliere  is  very  little  danger,  then,  of  injury  from  Fall  swarms  from  the  Northwest,  unless 
tbey  come  from  the  Black  Hills  country.  There  remains  tbe  chance  of  swarms  from 
your  own  western  parks  and  plateaus  or  from  those  of  Utah ;  but  I  have  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  they  will  prove  no  more  injurious  than  the  swarms  which  have  been 
passing  on  several  days  since  I  have  been  in  the  State  from  said  western  hatching- 
grounds.  There  is  a  constant  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  plant-feeder  and  its 
carnivorous  enemies.  The  Rocky  Mountain  locust  got  the  upper  hand  during  the  ex- 
cessively dry  seasons  of  tbe  early  part  of  the  present  decade,  and  has  been  so  numer- 
ous for  the  past  three  or  four  years  that  its  enemies  have  rioted  in  plenty,  and  at  last, 
in  their  turn,  have  increased  inordinately.  In  all  your  parks  the  Tachina  flies  (whfch 
produce  the  parasitic  maggots  known  to  infest  the  locust)  are  so  numerous  as  to 
cause  a  constant  buzzing  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  to  prove  a  positive  nuisance  to 
tourists.  Every  winged  locust  that  attempts  to  fly  is  pursued  by  three  or  four  of  them, 
and  the  locusts  that  are  daily  rising  from  said  parks,  whenever  the  breeze  is  favorable, 
are  very  generally  parasitized  and  diseased  in  consequence.  The  same  holds  true,  as 
I  learn  from  reports,  in  Utah,  and  as  the  parasites  will  increase  as  the  season  advances 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  later  swarms  from  the  west  of  you  will  prove 
more  injurious  than  those  that  have  already  left.  The  same  will  also  largely  hold  true 
of  those  which  leave  the  Black  Hills  country,  though  I  have  less  positive  information 
from  that  region.  Nature  maintains  her  average  in  the  long  run,  and  a  few  seasons  of 
drought  and  locust  ravages  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of  more  rainy  seasons 
and  locust  decrease. 

REMEDIES. 

As  these  have  been  quite  fully  given  in  the  Commission's  bulletins,  and  are  not  par- 
ticularly called  for  at  this  season,  I  will  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  remark  that  I 
have  found  no  means  employed  in  Colorado  that  are  not  employed  in  other  States,  ex- 
cept as  your  irrigating  ditches  permit  of  a  peculiar  and  satisfactory  use  of  coal-oil.  I 
should,  perhaps,  except  also  one  means  employed  in  the  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  where, 
as  the  young  insects  pass  from  the  ledges  and  benches  where  they  hatch  into  the  val- 
ley, they  are  ho  effectually  rolled  into  a  slush  made  by  overflowing  the  ground,  that  a 
pestilence  from  their  dead  bodies  is  sometimes  threatened.  I  think  your  farmers  are 
not  sufficiently  appreciative  of  the  dry  ditch,  which  could  of  cen  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage where  other  means  falL 

•  ,#••*•  • 

The  Commissioners  consider  it  their  duty  not  only  to  disseminate  information  already 
possessed,  but  to  gather  from  all  parts  of  the  country  the  facts  peculiar  to  each  section, 
for  experience  differs  immensely  with  latitude  and  surroundings.  The  flights  of  the 
winged  insects — their  direction  and  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  at  the  time  in 
Colorado  during  the  rest  of  the  season — will  be  of  great  interest,  and  the  Commission 
will  feel  under  obligations  to  any  of  yonr  readers  who  will  send  me  notes  thereon. 
Years,  very  truly, 

C.  V.  EILEY. 
SuMMtr,  La  Veta  Pass,  July  28, 1877. 

Mr.  William  Holly,  of  Del  Norte,  as  stated  in  the  above  letter,  was 
employed  as  special  assistant  in  tbis  State,  traveling  extensively  on 
horseback  during  Jane  and  July  to  collect  information  in  the  southern 
counties.    His  report,  with  other  data,  appears  elsewhere.    (App.  7.) 
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Prof.  O.  S.  Westcott,  of  Gbicago,  also  made  a  trip  for  us  to  this  State 
daring  the  month  of  Angust,  while  Prof.  B.  L.  Packard,  of  the  Patent 
Office,  visited  the  State  earlier,  in  order  to  make  some  chemical  experi- 
ments. 

The  Commissioners  met  and  held  a  third  meeting  in  Chicago,  111., 
Augast  7-8,  for  consnltation  and  the  transaction  of  necessary  business. 
After  planning  for  field-work  for  Angast  and  September  they  separated, 
to  meet  again  on  the  1st  of  October.  Mr.  Packard  started  west,  reaching 
Salt  Lake  Augast  12;  thence  he  went  through  Nevada,  obtaining  new 
facts  about  fresh  invasions  of  locusts  from  Idaho,  stopping  at  Beno,  and 
thence,  by  way  of  Lake  Tahoe,  where  the  species  of  locust  destructive 
ID  California  was  observed,  he  went  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  tracing  in  the 
Shasta  Valley  and  about  Portland  the  small  form  allied  to  the  Bocky 
Mountain  locust.  Gtoing  up  the  Columbia  Biver  to  The  Dalles  and  to 
Wallula,  information  was  obtained  regarding  the  western  limits  of  the 
Bocky  Mountain  locust  and  recent  invasions  in  Eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories  of  this  locust. 

Beturning  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island, 
irhere  collections  were  made  of  locusts  allied  closely  to  the  Bocky 
Moantain  species,  considerable  information  was  received  at  Merced, 
Stockton,  and  places  along  the  road  to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  regarding 
the  ravages  of  the  Calaptenus  atlanisy  the  destructive  locust  of  Califor- 
nia, and,  from  observations  made  in  the  mountains,  as  well  as  on  Mount 
Shasta,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  was  definitely 
ascertained  that  swarms  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  have  probably 
never  flown  over  that  range  from  the  plains  east,  and  that  the  damages 
done  locally  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  most  probably  committed  by 
Calqptenus  femur-rubrum  and  C.  atlaniSj  conjointly  or  separately,  both 
of  these  species  conjointly  causing  similar  losses  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
Mr.  Packard  returned  to  Salem  on  October  4. 

The  results  of  this  journey  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Deflnite 
information  was  obtained  concerning  the  invasion  of  Northern  Nevada 
and  Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  by  swarms  of  the  genu- 
ine Bocky  Mountain  locust,  and  all  of  the  swarms  were  traced  with  a 
good  degree  of  accuracy  to  the  Snake  Biver  Valley,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boise  City  and  northward  and  souteastwardly.  The  western  limits  of 
the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  were  definitely  ascertained  to  be  near  the 
meridian  of  12(P,  extending  alon  g  the  limits  of  this  line  from  latitude  58^ 
to  37^.  It  is  most  probable  that  while  this  locust  may  occasionally,  in 
Washington  Territory  and  Oregon,  fly  to  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Cas- 
cade Bange,  and  in  California  as  far  as  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  swarms  never  pass  over  those  mountains.  (For  detailed  notes 
of  this  journey,  see  App.  10.) 

During  the  last  days  of  August  and  first  of  September  Mr.  Thomas 
again  visited  the  Northwest  in  order  to  consult  with  his  assistants,  bring 
together  the  data  obtained,  and  arrange  it  in  reference  to  the  report. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  after  which  Mr.  Thomas,  ac- 
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companied  by  Mr.  Whitman,  visited  varioas  parts  of  Northern  Iowa  in 
order  to  gather  specimens  of  those  which  had  dropped  from  flying 
swarms,  and  to  ascertain  exactly  the  eastern  limit  of  their  extension  in 
this  latitude. 

In  addition  to  these  visits,  Mr.  Whitman  traveled  extensively  over 
the  counties  ravaged  by  the  locusta  in  Minnesota,  and  Professor  Aughey 
over  those  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Biley  started,  after  the  Chicago  meeting,  for  Manitoba,  remaining 
a  few  days  on  the  way  in  Minnesota  to  ascertain  the  extreme  eastern 
limit  of  flight  in  Hennepin  and  Bamsey  Counties.  Most  of  the  month 
of  August  and  part  of  September  were  spent  in  Manitoba,  where  he 
was  fortunate  in  meeting  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Mills,  minister  of  the  interior, 
and  the  Hon.  Mr.  C.  A.  P.  Pelletier,  minister  of  agriculture,  of  Canada, 
both  of  whom  are  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. Indeed,  Mr.  Pelletier  had  our  first  circular  reprinted  and  sent 
out  by  the  Dominion  council.  While  at  Winnepeg  he  was  under  many  ob- 
ligations to  Bishop  Tach6,  Governor  A.  Morris,  many  Hudson  Bay  fact- 
ors, and  other  officers,  but  especially  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  United  States 
consul,  whose  uniform  kindness  and  whose  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Saskatchewan  country  materially  helped  to  make  his  stay  pleasant  and 
profitable.  This  trip  gave  us  much  definite  information  regarding  the 
destination  of  the  early  summer  flights,  and  regarding  the  northern 
and  eastern  limits  of  the  species^  spread  and  of  its  permanent  breeding- 
grounds  north  of  our  boundary-line.  These  permanent  breeding-grounds 
turn  out  to  be  much  more  clearly  defined  than  we  had  reason  to  hope, 
and  they  are,  in  a  broad  way,  coequal  with  the  limit  of  what  is  known  as 
the  third  prairie  plateau  or  steppe,  an  immense  plains  region  drained 
by  the  South  Saskatchewan  and  the  Bed  Deer  Ei  ver.  We  were  also  able 
to  obtain  evidence  of  great  locust  abundance  in  this  country  as  far  back 
as  the  very  beginning  of  the  present  century.    (See  Chapter  1.) 

A  fourth  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  in  Chicago,  October  1-2, 
for  the  further  transaction  of  business  and  to  complete  the  divibion  of 
labor  on  the  report.  Daring  this  month  Mr.  Riley  made  a  trip  to  Kan- 
sas, as  far  as  Manhattan,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  of 
the  insects  that  had  hatched  in  the  spring  had  remained  in  that  section 
of  the  country  (App.  14) ;  while  in  November  he  made  a  b^ief  trip 
as  far  as  Dallas,  Tex.,  for  the  same  purpose  and  to  get  facts  as  to 
autumn  flights. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  thiB  Commission  was  a  protracted  one,  held  in 
Washington  during  the  latter  part  of  January  and  early  part  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1878,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  and  digesting  the  work  done 
on  the  report  and  preparing  the  same  for  the  printer.  By  compariug 
and  interchanging  notes  the  report  has  been  made  as  much  as  possible 
a  whole,  and  opinions  expressed  or  conclusions  drawn  are  those  of  the 
entire  Commission,  unless  dissent  therefrom  by  any  one  member  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  note.  The  chapters  have  been  severally  prepared  as  fol- 
lows :  ^  , 
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Introdoction.    By  Mr.  Biley. 

Chapter  1.  Classification  andlT^omencl^tiire:  Characters  of  the  Spe- 
cies.   By  Mr.  Thomas. 

Chapter  2.  Chronological  History.    By  Mr.  Packard. 
^  Chapter  3.  Statistics  of  Losses.    By  Mr.  Thomas, 
^tyhapter  4.  Agricultural  Bearings  of  tbe  Subject.    By  Mr.  Thomas. 

Chapter  5.  Native  or  Permanent  Breeding-Grounds.   By  Mr.  Packard. 

Chapter  6.  Geographical  Distribution.   By  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Pack- 
ard. 
-  Chapter  7.  Migrations.    By  Messrs.  Packard  and  Thomas. 

Chapter  8.  Habits  and  Natural  History.    By  Mr.  Biley. 
^•"--Chapter  9.  Anatomy  and  Embryology.    By  Mr.  Packard. 

Chapter  10.  Metamorphoses.    By  j^Ir.  Biley. 
"^-~  Chapter  11.  Invertebrate  Enemies  (Insects,  &c).    By  Mr.  Riley. 
"^  Chapter  12.  Vertebrate  Enemies  (Birds,  &c).    By  Mr.  Thomas. 

Chapter  13.  Bemedies  and  Devices  for  Destruction.    By  Mr.  Biley. 

Chapter  14.  Influence  of  Prairie  Fires  on  Locust  Increase.  By  Mr. 
Biley. 

Chapter  15.  Influence  of  Weather  on  the  Species.    By  Mr.  Biley. 

Chapter  16.  Effects  that  generally  follow  severe  Locust  Injury.  By 
Mr.  Biley. 

Chapter  17.  Uses  to  which  Locusts  may  be  put.    By  Mr.  Packard. 

Chapter  18.  Bavages  of  other  Locusts  iu  the  United  States.    By  Mr. 
Biley. 
-    Chapter  19.  Locust  Bavages  in  other  Countries.    By  Mr.  Packard. 

The  flrst  chapter  relates  to  the  cla^siflcatory  position,  name,  and 
characters  of  the  species,  which,  while  belonging  to  the  same  family  as 
the  locusts  of  the  Old  World,  is  nevertheless  purely  an  American  insect, 
occurring  on  no  other  continent.  For  a  correct  and  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  subject,  it  is  very  essential  that  we  discriminate  be- 
tween certain  closely  allied  species,  which  are  easily  confounded  by  the 
non-entomologist,  and  which  yet  have  very  different  habits  and  instincts, 
By  means  of  a  large  amount  of  material  from  all  parts  of  the  country* 
and  by  stndy  of  the  immature  stages,  we  have  been  able  to  accurately 
define  the  three  forms  most  apt  to  be  confounded,  and  they  will  be  dis- 
tinguished throughout  the  report  by  the  popular  names  of  Bocky 
Mountain  locust  {Cdlopienu8  8pretus)y  Lesser  locust  (C.  atlanut*)^  and  the 
Bed-legged  locust  t  {C.femur-rubrum),  We  consider  them  good  species, 
as  species  go,  and  the  plates  will  at  once  show  their  distingnishing  char- 
acteristics. As  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  nearly  all  species  when 
large  material  from  widely  different  sections  is  studied,  there  are  several 
varieties  and  races  that  may  be  grouped  around  each  of  these  three 
typical  forms,  and  which  are  intermediate  between  them ;  but  it  has 

*Origiiiany  defined  from  npecimeDS  from  the  Kew  England  States,  but  sobaequeDtiy  found  to  have  a 
Tery  wide  rungo  and  not  to  be  confined  to  the  east. 

tLong  known  by  thfa  popolar  name  on  account  of  the  red  ahanks  (tibiie)  which  are  not)  however,  con. 
fined  to  this  species  bat  are  chanuiteiistio  of  all  three  nuder  consideration. 
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Dot  been  deemed  necessary  to  confose  the  ordinary  reader  by  farther 
definitions  in  this  chapter,  since  it  is  the  intention  to  give  in  a  separate 
memoir  a  synopsis  of  the  genus,  with  descriptions  of  all  the  North  Amer- 
ican species  at  present  known. 

In  the  second  chapter  we  have  given  a  chronological  record  of  locust 
injury  in  this  country,  which  shows  it  to  be  no  modem  occhrrenee ;  and 
if  the  ii^jury  appears  to  have  increased  of  late  years  it  is  only  because 
there  is  a  larger  cultivated  area  within  the  locust  region,  and  the  devas- 
tation is  more  noticeable.  The  impression  that  this  insect  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and  that  its  invasions  are  becoming  more  general  and  more  fre- 
quent is  wide-spread,  bat  it  is  scarcely  justified  by  the  facts,  which 
clearly  indicate  that  the  species  has  for  centuries  (and  doubtless  for 
centuries  of  centuries)  been  at  times  excessively  abundant  and  iiyurions 
to  the  vegetation  of  the  western  plains.  The  history  of  1877  is  given 
rather  fully  in  this  chapter,  and  is  interesting  in  that  it  differs  from  that 
of  1875,  the  year  when  the  insects  also  hatched  out  in  so  large  a  part  of 
the  temporary  region.  In  that  year  the  hatching  was  more  uniform,  the 
young  more  vigorous,  and,  notwithstanding  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer were  as  wet  and  stormy  as  In  1877,  the  destruction  of  crops  was 
complete.  In  1877,  though  the  eggs  were  more  numerous,  the  hatching 
was  more  irregular,  the  young  insects  more  feeble  and  diseased,  and  the 
destruction,  except  in  a  few  counties  of  Northwestern  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota, was  trifling.  The  reasons  for  the  difference  in  the  two  years  are 
suflBciently  obvious.  Tbe  winter  of  1874-'76  was  severe  and  steady — 
more  in  keeping  with  the  boreal  country  where  the  insect  is  at  home — 
and  the  eggs  were  well  preserved  and  hatched  more  uniibrmly ;  more- 
over, they  were  laid  by  insects  fresh  from  their  northwest  home.  The 
eggs  laid  in  1876  were  largely  from  insects  from  the  subpermanentcoan- 
try ;  they  were  subjected  to  mucb  mild  and  changeable  winter  weather, 
while  tbe  spring  rains  were  cold  and  disastrous  to  the  young.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  facts,  the  increase  of  natural  enemies  that  inevitably  fol- 
lowed the  few  years  of  locust  abundance,  and  the  greater  efforts  of  the 
farmer,  and  better  means  of  fighting,  should  be  taken  into  account^. 

Chapter  3,  in  showing  that  the  lo9S  to  the  States  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Bocky  Mountains  from  this  insect  between  1873--'77 
amounted  to  aboat  $200,000,000,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  to  those 
not  conversant  with  the  foots  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  question 
and  the  prominent  rdle  this  tiny  locast  plays  in  the  destiny  of  the 
country.  When  we  reflect  that  these  losses  fell  most  heavily  upon  a 
irontier  population  withoat  wealth,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  suffering 
and  consternation  that  at  times  prevailed,  and  must  admire  the  courage 
and  fortitude  with  which  the  people- have  fought  adversity.  A  means 
of  arriving  at  these  losses  from  two  wholly  different  standpoints,  and 
from  entirely  different  data,  has  been  employed,  thereby  rendering  the 
one  a  check  upon  the  other. 

Chapter  4  treats  of  the  effect  of  locust  injury  upon  the  agricultural 
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progress  and  developmeDt  of  the  West ;  the  crops  most  liable  to  and 
those  most  exempt  from  injary.  It  also  discosses  the  best  modes  of 
cropping  and  the  modeof  iiettming  that  will  give  greatest  secarity  against 
locast  ravages. 

The  facts  brought  forward  in  considering  the  native  or  permanent 
breeding-gronnds  (Chapter  5)  show  this  locnst  to  be  essentially  boreal^ 
and  that,  in  its  normal  condition,  it  is  confined  to  the  more  northern 
plains.  The  area  of  its  permanent  abode  lie^  principally  east  of  the 
mountains,  between  latitude  37^  and  52^  and  reaching  to  aboat  the 
102d  meridian.  West  of  the  range  the  permanent  breeding-gronnds 
seem  to  be  confined  to  more  limited  areas  in  the  Snake  Kiver  Valley  and 
Cache  and  Malade  Valley  regions. 

The  chapter  (6)  on  geographical  distribution  gives  the  limit  of  the 
range  or  spread  of  the  species.  The  data  obtained  during  the  year  fix 
the  eastern  limit  along  almost  precisely  the  same  line  at  nhich  it  had 
been  previously  established,  broadly  along  the  94th  meridian ;  but  the 
northern,  western,  and  southern  boundaries  are  for  the  first  time  estab- 
lished with  anything  like  definiteness.  The  exact  eastern  limit  is  given  in 
the  chapter.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  both  north  and  east  the  limit 
is,  in  the  main,  coequal  with  the  timber-line.  West  of  the  mountains 
the  line  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  118th  meridian,  the  Cascade  and 
Blue  Mountain  Ranges  and  the  moisture  beyond  them  appearing  to  be 
the  most  obvious  barriers. 

The  Commission  has  made  an  especial  effort  to  record  all  the  move- 
ments of  locusts  daring  the  year  1877,  no  less  than  2,500  observations 
being  recorded.  The  managers  of  each  of  the  three  lines  across  the 
country,  vix,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6,  the  Kansas  Pacific, 
and  the  Union  Pacific,  assisted  us  by  republishing  our  queries  and  in- 
structing their  agents  to  report,  so  that  we  had  three  almost  parallel 
lines  checking  each  other. 

The  data  in  the  chapter  (7)  on  migrations  and  in  the  appendix 
(App.  12)  show  very  clearly  that  the  movements  of  the  winged  insects 
that  hatch  out  in  the  temporary  region  is  toward  the  north  or  the  north- 
west early  in  summer,  the  direction  being  more  and  more  due  north 
toward  the  eastern  limit.  In  other  words,  there  is,  as  we  first  declared 
three  years  ago,  a  return  migration  toward  the  native  breeding-grounds 
of  the  insects  hatching  in  the  temporary  region.  This  return  move- 
ment is  very  constant  east  of  the  plains  and  south  of  the  44th  parallel, 
but  less  so  north  and  west  of  those  lines.  Thus  in  Minnesota,  from 
which  the  reports  are  very  complete,  the  movements  are  much  more 
irregular  than  in  Iowa,  and  they  are  most  regular  in  Texas.  It  is  well 
established  that  there  may  be  two  contrary  currents  over  considerable 
areas,  while  good  evidence  is  produced  to  show  that  flight  is  not  unfre- 
quently  continued  into  the  night,  especially  during  fkir,  warm,  and  dry 
midsummer  weather. 
The  observations  in  the  extreme  Iforthwest  are  meager,  and  while 
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flights  from  the  soath  are  recorded  in  Jaly,  passing  over  the  Oypresa 
Hills  region  in  Northwest  Territory,  and  reaching  the  North  Saskatch- 
ewan  at  a  few  points,  and  even  passing  some  distance  north  of  Fort 
Garleton,  yet  from  the  want  of  data  in  the  intermediate  country  we 
cannot  say  positively  that  these  were  continuations  from  oar  side  the 
boundary-line,  though  the  probability  is  that  they  were.  The  evidence 
— and  it  is  very  complete— -indicates  that  some  of  the  swarms  that  went 
northward  the  past  season,  through  Minnesota  and  Dakota  east  of  the 
Missouri,  penetrated  north  of  the  boundary-liDc ;  but  we  know  from  the 
history  of  1875,  and  from  the  experience  of  the  Hon.  Donald  Ounn,  of 
Winnepeg  (App.,  11),  that  the  return  migration  does  at  times  reach 
beyond  said  line,  and  that  the  insects  often  pass  from  the  south  over 
Manitoba  during  the  month  of  June,  or  so  early  as  to  imply  develop- 
ment several  degrees  south  of  that  province. 

The  question  as  to  what  eventually  became  of  these  northward-return* 
ing  swarms  was  everywhere  asked  during  the  summer.  The  evidence 
is  clear  that,  as  in  previous  years,  these  returning  insects  were  mostly 
so  diseased  and  parasitized  that  they  dropped  in  scattered  numbers  and 
perished  on  their  northward  and  northwestward  journey.  This  is  no 
theory,  but  known  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  more  thickly  settled 
parts  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  from  which  the  in- 
sects that  dropped  were  reported,  and  in  some  cases  sent  to  us.  Mr.  J. 
6.  Kittson,  of  Fort  Walsh,  Cypress  Hills,  British  America,  also  reports 
that  those  which  alighted  there  gradually  disappeared  without  taking 
farther  flight,  and  that  they  were  badly  attacked  by  parasites  (App. 
11).  As  this  return  flight  is  principally  over  a  vast  plain  and  prairie  re- 
gion that  is  thiuly  settled,  the  number  of  insects  that  dropped  and  were 
lost  to  sight  in  said  plains  must  have  been  infinitely  greater  than  that 
which  was  observed  to  come  down  in  the  more  thickly  settled  regions 
to  the  east.  We  found  the  insects  sparsely  spread  over  the  rank  prairies 
west  of  Brainerd,  along  the  Northern  Pacifio,  and  along  Bed  River,  and 
by  this  we  mean  that  a  few  would  hop  from  the  grass  at  every  step 
wherever  we  searched  for  them.  We  met  with  only  here  and  there  a 
straggler  in  Manitoba;  but  they  were  more  numerous,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  farther  west  After  the  middle  of  July  the  flights  began  to  trend 
iu  the  opposite  direction,  or  toward  the  south,  and  the  data,  which  we 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  obtain  on  the  autumn  flights  (App.  12), 
show  that  they  were,  as  usual,  pretty  constant  in  the  same  direction. 
It  is  clearly  shown  that  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  country  the 
northward-bound  insects  are  often  driven  back  and  forth,  constantly 
diminishing  iu  numbers,  and  from  their  harmlessness  and  the  fact  that 
the  northwest  breediug-grounds  are  known  to  have  been  measurably 
free  in  spring,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  autumn  flights  over  the 
temporary  region  were  made  up  of  the  more  robust  of  the  insects  that 
had,  earlier  in  the  season,  left  that  region.  West  of  the  Bocky  Mount- 
ains, and  in  restricted  sections  in  Montana,  east  of  them»  the  flights 
prevail  in  other  directions. 
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Chapter  8  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  is  at  present  accurately 
known  on  the  general  habits  and  natural  history  of  the  species,  bring- 
ing  out  a  number  of  new  facts  and  correcting  some  errors  which  have 
heretofore  prevailed.  We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  por- 
tions which  treat  of  the  locations  where  eggs  are  preferably  laid,  the 
conditions  of  soil  which  most  assist  hatching,  the  general  habits  of  the 
joungy  and  to  the  two  subchapters,  which  show  that  in  the  temporary 
region,  south  of  the  44th  parallel,  the  return  migration  to  the  North- 
west is  so  complete  that  no  insects  of  any  consequence  remain  in  the 
aatamn,  and  in  which  are  given  the  reasons  why,  in  said  region,  the 
eggs  are  never  laid  thickly  for  two  consecutive  years,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, severe  injury  in  spring  and  early  summer  for  two  such  consecu- 
tive years  never  takes  place.  We  have  also  discup^sed  here  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  migrating  habit,  showing  pretty  conclusively  that  it  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  one  cause  alone,  but  to  several  causes. 

The  chapter  on  embryology  and  anatomy  contains  observations  on 
the  mode  of  growth  and  hatching  of  the  embryo,  and  gives  new  facts 
regarding  the  external  structure  of  the  locust  and  the  internal  anatomy 
of  the  respiratory  organs  concerned  in  lightening  the  body  during  flight. 
The  general  and  minute  anatomy  of  the  digestive  system  and  of  the 
nervous  system  is  also  for  the  first  time  given. 

The  chapter  on  transformations  will  be  found  interesting  as  giving 
exact  knowledge  on  the  number  of  molts  suffered  by  the  species,  mode 
and  manner  of  molting,  and  of  getting  wings,  and  the  structural  changes 
that  take  place  during  growth. 

In  chapter  11  will  be  found  an  Illustrated  account  of  all  the  more 
minute  enemies  of  the  locust  that  are  known  to  attack  it  in  this  country. 
Several  interesting  scientific  discoveries  are  recorded,  and  among  these 
we  would  draw  especial  attention  to  the  interesting  transformations  of 
the  locus^mite,  which  is  parasitic  in  its  early  6  legged  state  upon  the 
mature  insect,  and  in  its  adult  8-legged  state  destroys  the  locust-eggs; 
also  to  the  curious  life-history  of  the  blister-beetles,  which  in  their  larval 
state  turn  out  to  be  locust-egg  destroyers.  The  excessive  multiplication 
of  most  of  these  natural  enemies  was  very  generally  noticed  during  the 
past  year,  the  ground  in  some  places  being  red  with  the  egg-feeding 
mites,  and  the  air  full  of  swarmsr  of  the  Tachina-flies,  from  which  come 
the  maggots  that  eat  out  the  vitals  of  the  locust. 

In  chapter  12  are  given  the  locust-feeding  habits  of  many  western 
animals  not  heretofore  known  to  have  that  habit ;  and  the  good  offtces 
of  birds  are  specially  made  manifest,  examinations  of  the  stomachs  of 
over  90  species  and  630  specimens  having  been  made  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  locu8^eating  habits.  The  record  in  reference  to  these  ex- 
aminations is  very  full,  giving  the  date,  the  locality,  the  common  and 
scientific  names  of  the  species,  and  the  number  of  locusts  and  of  other 
insectsfbund  in  each.  The  value  heretofore  placed  on  these  aids  by  ento- 
mologists is  fully  isustained  by  this  record. 
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Iq  chapter  13,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extended  and  most  important 
practically,  it  is  clearly  sho^vn  that  the  young  locnsts  may  be  controlled, 
and  by  what  means,  while  the  way  is  pointed  ont  how  to  better  control 
the  winged  insects.  Many  valuable  devices  foif  destruction  are  illus- 
trated, among  them  one  invented  by  Mr.  Eiley,  which  gave  entire  satis- 
faction, and  will,  it  is  believed,  supersede  other  contrivances  as  a  cheap 
and  practicable  means  of  destruction,  applicable  at  any  season,  whether 
the  plants  or  the  insects  be  small  or  large.  In  this  chapter,  also,  the 
necessity  of  legislation,  the  relative  merits  of  ditching,  plowing,  harrow- 
ing, the  use  of  coal-oil,  of  various  fluids  and  powders,  and  of  burning  are 
discussed  -,  as  also  the  best  means  of  protecting  special  plants  and  trees. 

In  chapters  14  and  15  the  influence  of  prairie-fires  and  of  weather 
on  locust-increase  is  discussed.  It  is  shown  that  prairie-fires  can  have 
but  little  influence  on  the  multiplication  of  the  insect  except  when  they 
are  judiciously  manipulated  and  controlled  as  suggested  in  chapter  13. 
The  effects  of  frost  and  of  wet  weather  on  the  eggs  and  on  the  young 
insects  have  an  important  practical  bearing,  and  we  have  given  a  series 
of  experiments  which  prove  that  the  eggs  are  not  greatly  influenced 
either  by  frost  or  water.  That  they  should  resist  intense  cold  was  to  be 
expected,  since  the  species  is  boreal ;  but  that  they  should  remain  im* 
pervious  to  constant  soaking,  is  contrary  to  the  prevailing  views  hith- 
erto held  on  the  subject.  They  are,  also,  far  less  susceptible  to  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing  than  was  anticipated.  The  yonng  locnsts,  on 
the  contrary,  perish  whenever  the  temperature  falls  more  than  fifteen 
degrees  below  freezing-point,  while  they  are  very  seriously  and  injuri- 
ously afiected  by  prolonged  wet  weather,  especially  if  it  be  cold  in  ad- 
dition. 

The  effects  that  invariably  follow  severe  locust-injury  are  treated 
of  in  chapter  16,  and  the  changes  that,  in  consequence  of  such  injury, 
take  place  in  the  flora  and  fiauna — the  increase  of  some  species  and  de- 
crease of  others — are  sometimes  very  striking.  It  must  also  be  assur- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  West  to  know  that  there  are  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  why  a  year  of  great  locust-devastation  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
one  of  locust-immunity  and  good  crops. 

In  chapter  17  we  have  discussed  the  uses  to  which  locusts  may  be 
put,  and,  not  to  dilate  here  on  their  availability  as  food  for  various  ani- 
mals, including  man,  as  flsh-bait,  or  as  manure,  the  chemical  analysis 
given  of  the  dead  locusts  is  quite  interesting.  The  insects  furnish  a  new 
oil,  which  we  have  christened  Oaloptine,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of 
formic  acid.  Though  this  acid  exists  in  the  ant  and  some  other  insects, 
it  is  with  difficulty  obtained  in  large  quantities ;  whereas  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  locust-juices  it  passes  off  with  great  readi- 
ness and  in  remarkable  quantity  and  gravity.  The  various  uses  of  this 
acid,  whether  as  a  therapeutic,  &c.,  are  capable  of  great  and  valuable 
extension  where  it  can  be  obtained  so  readily  and  in  such  quantity. 

In  the  two  concluding  chapters  it  is  clearly  shown  that  locust-ravages 
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are  by  do  means  confined  to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  bat 
may  occor  and  have  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  country^  at  times  in 
great  intensity.  It  is  also  shown  that  no  quarter  of  the  globe  is  exempt 
from  these  pests,  and  that  the  countries  bordering  mountain-ranges  in 
Southern  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  especially,  have,  since  biblical 
times,  and,  doubtless,  ages  before,  been  devastated  at  irregular  periods 
by  devouring  locust-hordes. 

We  cannot  well  close  this  introduction  without  some  statement  of  our 
views  as  to  the  locust-prospects  for  the  immediate  future,  since  our  opin- 
ions are  constantly  being  asked  for.  That  the  insect  will,  in  the  future, 
again  pour  down  at  times  from  its  breeding-grounds  into  the  temporary 
region,  unless,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  two  governments  interested,  it 
is  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  course  we  recommend,  or  by  some 
still  more  feasible  course  yet  to  be  discovered,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt.  Yet,  in  proportion  as  that  country  becomes  settled  will 
locost-lDJury  be  more  and  more  easily  controlled.  But  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  it  as  our  deliberate  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  serious  in- 
jury in  such  temporary  region  the  coming  summer,  and,  probably,  not 
for  several  years  to  come.  We  rest  this  conclusion,  first,  on  our  per- 
sonal examinations  the  past  autumn  over  much  of  the  country  named ; 
secondly,  on  the  reports  of  correspondents  in  said  country  (App.  14); 
thirdly,  on  the  reports  from  the  extreme  Korthwest,  or  permanent  region. 
These  show  that  none  of  the  insects  of  any  consequence  that  hatched  in 
the  temporary  region  remained  to  lay  eggs ;  that  scarcely  any  eggs  were 
laid  by  the  scattering  autumn  swarms,  and  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  permanent  region  east  of  the  mountains  is  likewise  remarkably  free 
of  eggs. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  NOMENCLATURE— CHARACTERS  OP 

THE  SPECIES. 

The  great  damage  done  in  the  West  daring  the  past  few  years  by 
^^grasshoppers"  has  caased  these  insects  to  be  more  closely  observed  than 
formerly,  and  the  members  of  the  Commission  are  from  time  to  time  re- 
ceiving specimens  from  persons  both  east  and  west  inquiring  whether 
they  are  the  mnch-dreaded  species.  We  have  therefore  concluded  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  classification  of  the  family  to  which  this 
species  belongs,  and  of  the  characters  by  which  the  group  and  species 
may  be  distinguished  from  other  groups  and  species  which  are  closely 
allied. 

When  the  popular  name  of  a  group  of  insects  or  other  animals,  that 
is  generally  accepted,  corresponds  somewhat  closely  in  its  application 
to  the  scientific  division,  it  is  not  dif&cult  to  convey  to  the  general  reader 
a  correct  idea  of  the  position  and  characters  of  a  given  species  by  refer- 
ence to  and  comparison  with  well-known  species  of  that  group.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  present  instance,  not  only  is  the  opportunity  for  refer- 
ence to  well-known  species  wanting,  but  the  popular  names  applied  to 
species  and  groups  are  so  confused  and  erroneous  that  their  use  is  calcu- 
lated to  convey  incorrect  ideas  to  unscientific  readers. 

Even  the  name  locust  as  formerly,  and  yet  very  generally,  applied  in 
this  country  is  incorrectly  used,  referring  to  an  insect  not  even  belonging 
to  the  same  order  as  the  locusts  of  oriental  countries. 

The  ^'  seventeen-year  locust "  of  North  America  is,  in  fact,  not  a  locust 
in  the  true  sense,  but  a  species  of  Cicaday  or  harvest-fly,  belonging  to 
the  order  Hemiptera^  which  contains  only  insects  with  a  mouth  prolonged 
into  a  horny,  jointed  tube  formed  for  sucking  the  juices  of  the  plants  or 
animals  on  which  they  feed. 

On  the  contrary,  the  locusts  of  the  Old  World,  to  which  the  term  was 
originally  and  correctly  applied,  are  species  of  migratory  grasshoppers 
belonging  to  the  order  Orthopteraj  and  are  furnished  with  strong  biting 
]aws  or  mandibles.  There  are  other  very  material  differences  between 
the  two,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  that  they  are  quite  distinct. 

The  very  common  name  '*  grasshopper  ^  has  likewise  been  unfortunate 
in  its  use  and  application  not  only  in  a  popular  sense,  but  even  by 
scientists,  referring  at  one  time  to  the  true  locusts  or  to  the  various 
species  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  and  at  another  to  species  of 
a  different  family,  which  includes  katydids.  In  fact,  the  term  as  gener- 
ally used  applies  to  most  of  the  species  of  two  different  families  of  Or- 
ihoptera.    In  order,  therefore,  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  destructive 
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species  now  under  consideration  we  are  necessarily  compelled  to  fall 
back  upon  the  scientific  arrangement  and  characters  of  the  family,  sub- 
divisions, and  species.  Commencing  with  the  order,  we  will  give  briefly 
the  characters  of  the  various  divisions  and  subdivisions  leading  to  the 
genus  CaloptenuSj  to  which  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  belongs,  omitting 
those  divisions  and  groups  not  represented  in  the  United  States,  and 
referring  only  to  those  characters  which  are  most  easily  recognized,  and 
which  apply  specially  to  our  acridiau  fauna. 

The  Order  Orthoptera  is  distinguished  from  the  other  orders  of  the 
insect  class  chiefly  by  the  following  characters :  Mouth  furnished  with 
mandibles  or  strong  biting  jaws ;  wings  four  (occasionally  wanting), 
upper  pair  coriaceous  or  parchment-like  and  flexible ;  under  pair  thin 
and  membranous,  folding  lengthwise  only  in  plaits  like  a  fan ;  trans- 
formations incomplete,  being  active  in  all  stages  after  hatching  from  the 
egg. 

Although  not  as  extensive  as  some  other  orders,  it  contains  a  large 
number  of  species  which  differ  very  materially  in  appearance  and  charac- 
ters, and  are  generally  known  in  this  country  by  the  common  names 
earwigs,  cockroaches,  devil's-horses,  walking-sticks,  grasshoppers,  and 
crickets.  Each  of  these  names,  except  the  next  to  the  last,  I'epresents  a 
distinct  family  of  the  order,  thus : 

Earwigs Family  1.  Forficulidcs. 

Cockroaches Family  2.  BlattidcB. 

DeviPs-horses ,  Family  3.  MantidcB. 

Walking-sticks Family  4.  PhasmidcB. 

GrasahoDoers  I Family  5.  Aeridid^. 

wassnoppersj  Family  6.  Locustidas. 

Crickets • Family  7.  OryUidw. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  list,  there  is  no  confusion  between  the  scien- 
tific and  common  name^  until  we  reach  '^  grasshoppers,"  among  which 
our  insect  belongs.  Other  names,  it  is  true,  are  sometimes  applied  to 
insects  of  the  previous  families,  but  with  the  exception  of  ^^  earwig" 
they  correspond  in  their  application  with  the  family  limits  as  here  given. 
As  before  stated,  the  term  *<  grasshopper"  is  applied  to  insects  of  two 
families — Acrididce  and  Looustidw;  but  notwithstanding  this  difficulty 
in  using  the  popular  name,  the  insects  which  compose  the  family  are 
easily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  prominent  characters. 

JyoatMtute  includes  thosespecies  usually  found  on  the  grass,  bushes,  and 
trees,  which  have  very  long,  thread-like  anteuusB,  generally  longer  than 
the  body  of  the  insect ;  the  tarsi  or  feet  are  four-jointed ;  the  female  is 
furnished  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  with  an  exserted  oviix)sitor,  usually 
more  or  less  curved  and  sword-shaped }  and  the  upper  wings  of  the 
male  are  funiished,  at  the  base,  with  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
nerves,  with  which,  by  rubbing  them  together,  they  produce  sharp,  shrill 
notes.    To  this  family  belong  the  true  grasshoppers,  the  katydids,  and 
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similar  insects ;  it  is  true  there  are  other  species  which  strongly  resemble 
and  are  asually  called  ^^  crickets  "  that  belong  to  this  family. 

AerididdBj  includes  those  species  which  usually  reside  on  the  ground, 
and  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  other  families  of  saltatorial 
orthoptera  by  the  following  characters : 

The  antennsB  are  comparatively  short,  never  exceeding  the  body  in 
length,  and  in  Korth  American  species  composed  of  from  twelve  to 
tweuty-flve  joints ;  the  tarsi  are  apparently  three-jointed ;  the  females 
are  furnished  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  with  four  short  corneous  pieces, 
two  of  which  curve  upward  and  two  downward ;  the  male  is  without 
the  shrilling  organ  at  the  base  of  the  wings  found  in  the  LocustidcB. 

This  family  contains  the  true  locusts,  such  as  those  of  oriental  coun- 
tries and  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust ;  also  such  so-called  grasshoppers 
as  the  common  red-legged  species  of  the  States  and  those  found  hop- 
ping on  the  ground  in  open  waste  fields,  along  roadsides,  &c.  There- 
fore,  in  speaking  hereafter  of  these  species,  we  shall  use  the  term  lootist. 
As  the  family  contains  a  very  large  number  of  species  varying  consid- 
erably in  form  and  character,  entomologists  have  endeavored  to  divide 
it  into  sections  or  subfamilies,  by  bringing  together  those  minor  groups 
having  certain  characters  in  common.  The  various  results  of  these 
attempts  cannot  be  introduced  here,  as  this  would  not  only  require  too 
much  space,  but  also  the  introduction  of  matter  of  purely  scientific  in* 
terest,  and  of  no  practical  use  in  this  brief  review  of  the  classification. 

These  subdivisions  vary  in  number  according  to  the  characters 
selected  by  the  different  authors,  some  making  as  many  as  eleven  sub- 
families, others  only  two  or  three.  Yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  difference 
is  not  so  much  in  the  grouping  as  in  the  value  attached  to  the  groups, 
the  subfamilies  of  one  author  being  considered  as  subordinate  divisions 
by  other  authors. 

Without  undertaking  at  this  time  to  decide  upon  the  respective  mer- 
its of  these  several  arrangements,  we  have  selected  for  present  purposes 
that  which  makes  but  three  subfamilies,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  simplest 
and  most  easily  understood  by  general  readers.  In  our  descriptions  of 
these  subdivisions  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  represented  in  the 
orthopteral  fauna  of  that  portion  of  North  America  north  of  Mexico,  and 
so  far  as  possible  select  such  characters  only  as  are  necessary  to  distin- 
guish these  divisions  from  each  other.  The  first  subfamily,  Proscopirue^ 
contains  only  exotic  species,  and  may  therefore  be  omitted  from  further 
consideration. 

The  second  subfamily,  AeridincB^  is  distinguvshed  by  having  the  pro- 
notum  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  which  covers  the  prothorax  and  extends 
backward  at  farthest  only  a  short  distance  upon  the  base  of  the  abdo- 
men, never  reaching  more  than  half  way  to  the  tip,  and  seldom  half  this 
distance;  the  prosternum  or  front  breast  is  drawn  np,  that  is,  it  is  not 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  rest  of  the  sternum  or  breast;  it  is  spiued, 
3  a 
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tabercled,  or  smooth,  bat  never  advanced  upon  the  mouth  in  the  form 
of  a.  muffler^  elytra  or  upper  wings,  when  present,  always  as  long  os 
the  wings ;  tarsi  with  pads  between  the  claws. 

The  third  subfamily,  TettiginWy  is  characterized  by  having  the  prono- 
turn,  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  extending  backward  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
tip  of  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  even  beyond  it;  the  prosternum  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  rest  of  the  sternum,  and  advanced  upon  the  mouth 
in  the  form  of  a  muf&er;  elytra  when  present  usually  shorter  than  the 
wings,  and  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  body;  tarsi  without  pads  between 
the  claws. 

The  two  latter  families  are  represented  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  great  body  of  our  locusts  belong  to  the  AcridiwBj  the  species  of 
Tettiffinw  being  comparatively  few,  quite  small,  and  seldom  noticed  by 
unscientific  observers.  As  the  Caloptenus  spretm  and  all  other  migra- 
tory locusts  belong  to  AcridinWj  we  shall  limit  our  further  consideration 
to  this  subfamily.  It  contains  several  subordinate  groups,  but  the  charac- 
ters by  which  these  are  distinguished  from  each  other  are  not  so  appar- 
ent and  uniform  as  those  separating  the  subfamilies,  nor  is  it  necessary 
for  us  in  this  general  report  to  attempt  au  explanation  of  these  diflfer- 
ences.  Perhaps  we  may  as  well  state  here  that  no  arrangement  we  have 
seen  can  be  considered  satisfactory.  The  form  of  the  head  and  antennae, 
formerly  selected  as  characters,  are  too  indefinite  to  meet  the  demands 
of  science,  while  those  adopted  by  &tSb\  in  his  most  recent  arrangement 
can  scarcely  be  considered  of  sufficient  value  or  importance  to  render 
them  more  satisfactory ;  they  also  fail  to  separate  forms  which  we  think 
ought  not  be  brought  together.  To  bring  together  the  long  conical  head, 
ensiform  antennse,  and  elongate  body  of  Truxalis  with  the  round  head, 
filiform  antennse,  and  massive  bodies  of  some  of  the  heavier  Oedipodm^ 
and  to  separate  such  forms  as  Fachytylus  migratorius  and  Aeridium  pete- 
grinumj  cannot  be  justified  simply  because  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  little  prosternal  spine  or  transverse  pronotal  sulcus.  The  difiiculty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Trtixalidw  gradually  separate  into  the  two 
branches  represented  in  part  by  the  Acridii  and  OedipodcBj  the  transition 
from  the  former  to  the  two  latter  being  so  gradual  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  mark  the  dividing  line.  But  any  system  which  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  TruxaUd  group  and  yet  separates  the  two  latter  is  defective  and 
unsatisfactory. 

Therefore,  for  want  of  a  better  arrangement,  we  adopt  for  the  present 
the  following,  although  aware  that  it  is  defective,  but  it  enables  us  to 
eliminate  the  Truxalid  group,  which  is  the  only  use  we  wish  to  make  of 
it  at  this  time. 

A.  The  head  conical  or  pyramidal ;  the  face  very  oblique,  or  sloped 
under  toward  the  breast;  the  antennsB  usually,  though  not 
always,  enlarged  at  the  base ;  hind  legs  comparatively  slender. 

Truxalini. 
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A  A.  Head  more  or  less  ovoid  or  snbgldbular ;  face  perpendioalar  or 
nearly  so,  never  very  oblique,  though  often  somewhat  arcuate 
below ;  anteunse  filiform,  subdepressed  or  clavate,  and  not  en- 
larged at  the  base ;  hind  legs  generally  robust  and  very  distinctly 
enlarged  at  the  base. 
a.  Prosternum  or  front  breast  armed  with  a  spine  or  tubercle. 

AcridinL 

a  a.  Prosternum  unarmed OedipodmL 

Although  at  least  one  species  of  Oedipodini  is  migratory  in  the  Old 
World,  and  a  species  in  North  America  {Oamnula  pelltidda  Scudd.)  be- 
longing to  the  same  group  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  migratory 
locast  of  California,  yet  at  present  our  observations  are  confined  to 
Acridinij  which  contains  the  destructive  locust  of  the  West.  This  limits 
as  to  those  species  found  in  the  United  States  which  have  the  head  more 
or  lees  snbglobular  or  ovoid,  and  the  front  breast  armed  with  a  spine. 
The  latter  character  is  easily  recognized  by  any  one,  as  the  spine  may 
be  seen  by  examining  the  under  side  of  the  neck  ^  it  usually  stands  out 
like  a  little  blunt  thorn,  very  distinct.  If  this  is  wanting,  the  observer 
may  know  without  further  observation  that  his  specimen  does  not  belong 
to  the  migratory  species  of  our  country.  If  it  has  the  spine,  and  the 
head  is  not  conical  or  pyramidal,  then  he  must  refer  to  the  characters 
hereafter  given  of  the  genera  and  species. 

We  have  now  reached  the  genera,  which  cannot  be  fully  discussed  at 
present,  as  this  would  require,  if  properly  done,  a  revision  of  the  Galop- 
teni  and  Pezotettigif  and  an  examination  of  all  our  native  species.  We 
will,  therefore,  simply  mention  the  more  important  genera  of  the  group 
represented  in  the  United  States,  calling  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  characters  by  which  Caloptenns  is  separated  from  those  genera 
most  closely  allied  to  it.  We  will  also  make  use  of  localities,  habits,  &c., 
wherever  they  will  assist  the  general  reader  in  any  way  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  given  specimen  belongs  to  Caloptenns. 

The  following  genera  oiAeridii  which  are  mentioned  by  North  Ameri- 
can authors  may  be  omitted  from  further  consideration  for  the  reasons 
given  below : 

TropidacrUj  jDktyophoruSj  Bliomalea^  Ommatolampis^  Platyphyma, 
Daetifloiwny  and  Chratnaeris* 

The  first  contains  only  gigantic  species,  and  if  represented  at  all  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  only  by  a  single  si)ecies  occasionally  found  along 
the  southwestern  border  of  Texas. 

BhomdUa  may  be  considered  as  a  synonym  of  Dictyaphorus^  which  is 
represented  by  but  two  subtropical  species,  which  are  large,  with 
brightly  colored  under-wings,  chiefly  red  i  while  those  of  our  Galopteni 
are  transparent. 

Ommatolampis  has  been  superseded  by  Mr.  Scudder's  new  genus  Hes- 
peratettix. 
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Platyphyma  BXid  Chromaeris  have  probably  been  introdnced  by  mis- 
take. 

Daetylotum  has  been  introdnced  into  onr  nomendatnre  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  very  short-winged  and  brightly-colored  species — Pezotettix 
picta  Thos. 

This  leaves  only  the  following  genera  as  necessary  to  be  considered : 
Acridiunty  Caloptenusy  Resperotettix  and  Pezotettix. 

As  Eesperotettix  contains,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  bnt  three  species, 
easily  dlstingnished  from  Oaloptenus  spretus  by  the  following  characters 
and  facts,  it  may  also  be  excluded :  One  is  short- winged,  green,  and  found 
only  in  the  Eastern  Middle  States ;  another  somewhat  common  in  the 
West  is  green,  with  reddish  bands  around  the  femora ;  the  other  has 
so  far  been  found  only  in  Arizona ;  it  is  yellow,  thickly  dotted  over 
with  black,  and  the  antennse  annulafed  with  alternate  colors. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  characters  of  the 
genera  Caloptenus  and  Pezotettix;  Professor  St&l,  of  Sweden,  maintain- 
ing that  if  properly  limited  Caloptenus  does  not  embrace  any  of  onr 
species.  He  places  0.  femnr'Tubrum^  and  consequently  the  closely  allied 
species,  in  Pezotettix.  Without  att>empting  to  discuss  the  question  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  proper  characters,  we  have  concluded,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  mentioned  further  on,  to  retain  the  name  Oaloptenue  and 
to  use  the  genus  in  the  sense  understood  by  American  and  most  Euro- 
pean authors.  Although  the  chief  distinction  between  this  genus  and 
Pezotettix^  as  adopted  in  this  country,  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
wings,  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory,  yet,  as  it  will  answer  present 
purposes,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  it  in  order  to  eliminate  the  group 
from  consideration.  Aendium^  so  far  as  represented  in  the  United 
States,  may  be  characterized  as  follows : 

Vertex  but  slightly  inclined,  angularly  expanded  in  front  of  the  eyes; 
anteunal  grooves  profound  and  extending  downward  to  the  clypeus ; 
eyes  elongate-elliptical.  Pronotum  somewhat  compressed  on  the  sides, 
•  depth  usually  considerably  more  than  the  width,  moderately  bnt  dis- 
tinctly expanding  behind  the  last  sulcus  (very  slightly  in  rubiginosum)) 
lateral  carinse  obsolete  on  the  anterior  lobes,  the  sides  round\ng  up 
'  somewhat  as  the  sides  of  an  arch  to  the  median  carina ;  the  dorsum  of 
the  posterior  lobe  more  flattened,  with  the  lateral  carinsB  snbdistinct ; 
the  lower  margin  of  the  lateral  lobes  straight,  the  posterior  lateral  angle 
slightly  obtuse,  varying  from  about  lOOo  to  llOo ;  posterior  margin  ob- 
tuse-angled and  rounded  at  the  tip.  Elytra  and  wings,  with  one  ex- 
ception, considerably  longer  than  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  exception  pass 
it  slightly.  Abdomen  elongate,  rather  slender ;  that  of  the  male  not  en- 
larged at  the  tip ;  the  last  segment  of  the  male  subcorneal  and  dis- 
tinctly notched  at  the  tip,  usually  with  a  square  notch ;  cerci  of  the 
male  flat,  usually  broad,  oblong,  and  straight.  Prosternal  spine, robust, 
snbcylindrical,  blunt,  and  approximating  the  margin  of  the  mesoster- 
num.    The  spines  of  the  posterior  tibise  always  have  at  least  the  basal 
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portion  pale,  either  yellowish  or  white,  even  when  the  tibite  are  black. 
Posterior  femora  long,  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  moderately 
robust,  the  onter  face  flat. 

The  species,  with  one  exception,  are  large,  the  females  exceeding  two 
inches  in  length ;  the  exception,  rubiginosum^  is  rare  in  the  West,  and  so 
far  has  not  been  foand  west  of  the  Mississippi.  We  have  omitted  A. 
frontalis  Thos.,  as  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  this  genns,  having 
been  placed  here  by  the  anthor  provisionally.  As  it  is  green,  there  is 
no  danger  of  its  being  confoanded  with  0.  spretus.  To  this  genns  be- 
longs A.  amerieanumy  a  large  reddish-brown  species,  marked  on  the 
onter  wings  with  cellular  quadrate  fuscous  spots,  which  often  does  con- 
siderable injnry  to  crops  in  the  sections  south  of  the  latitude  of  Saint 
Louis,  which  is  nearly  its  northern  limit.  In  1875  and  1876,  and  even  in 
1877,  it  was  seen  migrating  in  considerable  numbers,  causing  much 
alarm,  as  those  who  saw  them  supposed  they  were  veritable  Bocky 
Mountain  locusts.  Such  flights  were  observed  in  Southeast  Indiana, 
Southwest  Ohio,  Southern  Iliinois,  and  Georgia.  These  flights  are  very 
limited  in  extent,  reaching  at  farthest  but  a  mile  or  two.  Their  large 
size,  coloring,  generic  characters,  and  southern  habitats  will  readily 
distingosh  them  from  the  0.  spretus.  We  may  remark  here  that  one  of 
the  most  destructive  migratory  species  of  Southwestern  Asia  and 
Northern  Africa  {Acridium  peregrinum)  is  not  only  congeneric  with  this 
species,  but  so  closely  resembles  it  that  ordinary  observation  would 
scarcely  detect  the  differences  between  the  two. 

As  before  stated,  the  characters  by  which  the  genus  Pezotettix  is  dis- 
tinguished are  not  satisfactory,  and  undoubtedly  require  revision,  but 
in  this  country  the  abbreviation  or  want  of  wings  has  generally  been 
adopted  as  a  leading  character,  which,  whether  well-chosen  or  not,  is 
sufficient  to  distiugnish  its  species  from  C.  spretus^  which  answers  our 
present  purpose.  This  limits  us  to  the  genns  CaloptenuSj  and  the  species 
belonging  to  it  which  are  found  north  of  Mexico. 

As  before  intimated,  Dr.  St3J,  of  Sweden,  in  his  recent  work  ou 
Orthoptera  {Reeensio  Orthapterarum),  has  so  modified  the  characters  of 
Caloptenus  (if  we  admit  his  CalUptenua  as  a  synonym)  and  Pezotettix^ 
that  none  of  our  species  which  have  heretofore  been  placed  in  the 
former  can  be  retained,  some,  as  0.  femur  rubrum^  C.  ^^etus^  and  closely 
allied  species  being  referred  to  a  subdivision  of  the  latter  genus  named 
by  the  author  Melanoplus.  He  emends  the  Calliptamua  of  Serviile  to 
Calliptenus. 

If  this  change  is  followed,  it  will  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  nomen- 
clature of  this  group,  inflicting  on  it  a  host  of  synonyms  where  they 
are  already  too  numerous.  If  the  rule  in  relation  priority  require  this 
change,  then  we  might  be  disposed  to  submit  to  it  and  adopt  it,  other- 
wise we  prefer  to  retain  those  names  which  by  long  usage  and  general 
Acceptance  have  been  woven  into  all  of  our  entomological  and  other 
writings  where  the  insects  of  this  group  are  mentioned.    Let  us  then 
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examine  this  point  for  a  moment,  nsin^^  what  Mr.  Thomas  has  stated  in 
his  article  ou  Orthoptcra  in  Lieatenant  Wheeler's  report  of  his  explora- 
tions as  a  basis. 

Dr.  St&l  holds  that  we  have  no  Calapieni  in  North  America,  most  of 
the  species  which  have  nsaally  been  placed  in  that  genas  being  refer- 
able to  Pezotettix.  In  his  diagnosis  of  these  genera  the  chief  distinc- 
tions given  are  as  follows:  In  Callipienus  the  elytra  are  destitute  of  the 
intercalate  vein ;  the  posterior  femora  broad  and  distinctly  serrate  above ; 
the  posterior  salens  in  the  middle  or  before  the  middle. 

In  Pezotettix  the  elytra  are  usnally  abbreviate<l  or  rudimentary,  and 
furnished  with  an  intercalate  vein ;  the  upper  margin  of  the  i>o8t«rior 
femora  entire  and  unarmed;  posterior  sulcus  of  the  pronotum  some- 
times situated  behind  the  middJLe. 

The  genus  was  established  by  Serville  in  1831,  in  his  article  entitled 
<<  Bevne  Methodiqne  des  Insectes  de  Pordre  des  Orthopt^res,"  vol.  22, 
Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  with  the  following  as  its  distinguishing 
characters : 

Calliptamua  (icaXAoc  iirrafjiai),  Poelerior  legs  longer  than  the  body,  robost,  and  salta- 
torial.  Abdomen  firm,  neither  inflated  nor  veBiouIar.  Anterior  extremity  of  the  proe- 
ternam  not  covering  the  month,  the  latter  [proetemam]  having  a  rather  robusry 
straight,  and  obtuse  point  [spine].  A  pad  (rather  small)  between  the  tarsal  olaws. 
AntenniB  fllifbrm,  composed  of  more  than  twenty  oylindrio  rather  indistinct  joints. 
Head  vertical,  without  frontal  projection,  or  having  one  that  is  bat  slightly  prominent, 
and  obtuse  anteriorly.  The  middle  oarinsd  of  the  face  with  a  space  between  them  ; 
sometimes  but  slightly  prominent  inferiorly.  Ocellus  distinct.  Tibise  neither  widened 
or  channeled  above ;  lower  three-fourths  of  the  upper  side  with  two  rows  of  olosely- 
set  spines;  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  elongated.  Eyes  oval.  Pronotum  distinctly  tricar- 
inate  above ;  lateral  carinsB  as  prominent  as  the  median  one ;  its  transverse  strisd  slightly 
distinct.  Posterior  margin  more  or  less  rounded.  Elytra  and  wings  of  ordinary  length. 
Legs  robust. 

In  this  genus  he  included  the  following  species : 

1.  C  aanguinipea,  from  South  America. 

2.  C.  iialicu8f  from  Africa  and  Europe. 

3.  C.  morio,  from  Africa,  Switzerland,  and  Pyrenees, 

It  is  evident  the  author  did  not  base  his  diagnosis  chiefly  on  C  italicusj 
as  some  of  the  characters  used  are  made  prominent  because  of  their 
greater  prominence  in  one  of  the  other  of  the  three  species. 

Afterward,  in  1839,  in  his  Histoire  des  OrthoptdreSj  the  same  author 
removed  C.  morio  to  (Edipoda^  as  it  was  in  fact  uo  Acridian ;  he  also 
retamed  (7.  aanguinipes  to  Acridium*  He  also  gave  a  new  diagnosis  of 
the  genus,  as  follows: 

Posterior  legs  robust,  much  shorter  than  in  the  preceding  genus  (AoricUum) ;  femora 
short,  much  enlarged,  very  strongly  channeled  below ;  tibise  short,  stout,  having  on 
the  lower  three-fourths  of  the  upper  side  two  rows  of  spines,  the  basal  ones  very  short ; 
the  under  side  of  the  femora  and  upper  side  of  the  tibio)  fringed  with  fine  hairs ;  the 
terminal  spines  (or  spurs)  large,  curved.  Tarsi  straight,  furnished  with  a  little  pad 
between  the  olaws ;  the  first  joint  of  the  posterior  as  long  as  the  two  last  united. 
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Head  large ;  antenor  face  vertieal;  with  foor  diatinct  eariosB ;  firoot  a  little  flattened 
between  the  eyes,  and  also  strongly  snlcate.  AntennoB  short,  filiform,  malt  iarticnlato ; 
Jointa  indistinety  cylindrical.  Pronotam  short,  shagreened,  or  almost  smooch :  its  disk 
flat ;  transverse  incisions  feeble ;  dorsal  carina  distinct,  lateral  more  or  less  prominent ; 
the  posterior  border  sloped  slightly  obliqnely  on  the  sides ;  median  point  somewhat 
saJient.  Proetemnm  famished  in  the  middle  with  a  strong  spine,  somewhat  enlarged, 
and  very  obtose  at  the  apex.  Elytra  short,  not  passing  the  abdomen,  generally  eqnal 
to  it  in  length.  Wings  short,  not  qaite  the  length  of  the  elytra.  Eyes  large,  oblong, 
slightly  prominent.  Palpi  short ;  joints  oylindricaL  Breast  large,  flat.  Abdomen  en- 
larged, strongly  nnicarinate  above ;  terminal  pieces  of  the  femi^e  short,  as  are  also  the 
appendages  (cerci).  Sabanal  plate  of  the  male  somewhat  triangalar,  pointed,  and 
entire  at  the  tip ;  elevated  or  straight ;  appendages  of  this  sex  more  or  less  long ;  some- 
times setaceous  and  corved;  in  others  larger,  homy,  corved  inwards,  and  trancate  at 
the  tip. 

Here  he  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections,  as  follows : 

i^trst  Abdominal  appendages  of  the  male  sometimes  setaceoas,  a  little  carved  as  the 
horn  of  an  ox.  Sabanal  plate  of  the  male  rather  short,  elevated.  Pronotum  sha- 
greenod;  its  posterior  median  point  somewhat  prominent. 

Seoomd,  Abdominal  appendages  of  the  male  very  large,  corneons,  bent  interiorly  en 
cniller  at  the  extremity,  where  it  is  snbtiancate.  Sabanal  plate  of  the  male  almost 
straight. 

(7.  italicus  is  placed  in  the  latter  division. 

The  removal  of  the  two  species  mentioned  above  left  (7.  italicm  as  the 
only  original  representative  of  his  genus.  But  in  the  mean  time  Bur- 
meisterredescribes  the  genns,  and  changes  the  name  to  Caloptenus^  in- 
cluding m  it  ast  describdd  and  understood  by  him  not  only  italicus^  but 
also  the  American  species  femurrubrum,  femoratusj  and  bivitiatua^  be- 
sides a  number  of  other  exotic  species.  This  author  in  his  Handbuch 
der  EnUmologie  (1838)  describes  the  genus  as  follows,  giving  Callij^tamiu 
of  Serville  as  a  synonym : 

A  more  compressed  and  yet  in  general  more  pleasing  stractnre  of  the  body  betrays 
the  members  of  this  genas.  Moreover,  its  head  stands  entirely  verticals  has  no  no- 
ticably  prominent  ap<x,and  the  two  median  frontal  carinie  are  united  into  a  flat 
bulge,  which,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lower  ocellos,  is  obsolete.  The  margins  of 
the  vertex  in  front  of  the  eyes  are  rather  sharp,  and  the  part  between  them  is  notice- 
ably d^ressed  (salcate).  The  strong  month  p8.rts  (maadibles)  are  distingnished,  on 
closer  examination,  by  several  pointed  teeth  on  the  inner  margin.  The  proootnm  has 
distinctly  marked  lateral  borders  (or  carinie),  and  a  sometimes  distinctly,  sometimes  less 
prominent  median  line  (carina) ;  the  posterior  margin  is  more  or  less  salient ;  and  the 
l;ist  of  the  transverse  impressed  lines  cats  the  median  carina  abont  its  middle.  The 
proetemnm  has  an  obtose  vertical  spiae :  the  flat  meso-  and  metastemam  are  broad. 
Wings  and  elytra  wlthont  distinctive  characters.  Hind  femora  thick,  strongly  com- 
pressed, with  prominent  carina  above ;  as  long  as  the  abdomen.  The  male  in  this 
genas  is  eepecially  distiagaished  by  the  great  development  of  its  genitalia,  which  causes 
a  spherical  thickening  of  the  apex  of  the  abdomen.  The  terminal  ventral  plate  is, 
moreover,  sometimes  large,  and  envelopes  the  apex,  and  sometimes  no  longer  than 
nsoal ;  in  the  latter  case  the  cerci  arc  very  large  and  carved  inward. 

In  this  C.  femoratusj  " from  Carolina,^' appears  to  be  his  type;  0.. 
femur-rvbrum  being  placed  next,  and  (7,  italicus  third. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  neither  of  the  aathors  mentioned 
alludes  to  the  serratnres  on  the  posterior  femora,  or  want  of  the  inter- 
calate vein  of  the  elytra.  Serville  evidently  intended,  by  some  of  the 
characters  given  in  his  first  description  of  the  genas,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Pneumora^  belonging  to  a  wholly  different  gronp;  his  prenatal 
characters  are  also  inapplicaple  to  most  of  the  species  which  have  nsnally 
been  placed  in  the  genus.  Omitting  these,  nothing  remains  in  his  diag- 
nosis but  what  is  applicable  to  a  number  of  other  genera. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  we  are  forced  to  consider  the 
Caloptenus  of  Burmeister,  although  given  but  as  an  emendation  of  Ser- 
ville's  CaMiptamus^  as  really  a  new  genus.  This  being  the  case,  O.  femur- 
rubrum  must  be  retained  as  the  type,  unless  femaratua  is  considered  a 
good  species. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  Seville's  genus  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  adopted  or  used  by  any  other  author  previous  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Burmeister's  Handbuch.  On  the  contrary,  Brnlle  (Hist.  Nat, 
1835) ;  O.  O.  Costa  (Fauna  di  Napoli,  1836),  and  Hahn  (Icon.  Orthop., 
1835),  retain  italieus  in  Aeridium. 

The  character  of  Caloptenua  and  Pezotettix^  as  given  by  H.  Fischer, 
(Orthoptera  Europea,  1853)  were  evidently  intended  to  embrace  only 
European  species,  and  although  we  infer  from  his  remarks  that  he  would 
include  our  species  of  Galopteni  in  the  former  genus,  yet  the  characters 
render  it  very  doubtful  where  they  would  falL 

Therefore,  while  we  admit  that  the  group  stood  sadly  in  need  of  re- 
vision at  the  time  St&l  entered  upon  the  work,  yet  we  do  not  think  the 
facts  warrant  him  in  dropping  the  generic  name  Caloptenua  or  in  remov- 
ing femur-rtibmm  therefrom,  hence  we  cannot  follow  him  in  this 
change.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  a  proper  place  to  discuss  a  question  of 
this  kind,  but  we  have  considered  it  necessary  to  say  this  much  in  ex- 
planation of  our  reasons  for  differing  with  so  distinguished  an  entomol- 
ogist in  his  special  field  as  Dr.  St&l. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  best  that  we  should  define  the 
genus  as  we  understand  it,  or  at  least  give  the  characters  which  the 
N'orth  American  species  have  in  common  which  we  include  in  Caloptenue. 
These  are  as  follows : 

Caloptbnus,  Gen.  char. 

Head  sabglobular,  front  vertical,  or  nearly  so.  Eyes  OToid,  sometimes  almost  sub- 
orbicular,  but  usually  the  length  is  to  the  breadth  as  three  to  two,  and  the  front  side  is 
more  or  less  straightened;  usually  the  upper  canthus  is  more  or  less  angular,  but  some- 
times it  is  rounded  so  as  to  obliterate  the  angle ;  generally  rounder  and  more  promi- 
nent in  the  male  than  in  the  female ;  separated  above  by  a  little  less  than  their  width. 
Vertex  narrow  between  the  eyes,  the  width  at  this  point  being  a  little  less  than  the 
width  of  the  eye;  usually  though  not  always  sulcate,  the  sulcus  or  groove  shallow; 
expanding  slightly,  abruptly,  and  angularly  immediately  in  front  of  the  eyes ;  deflexed 
(15^  to  40°),  and  generally  rounded  in  front.  Frontal  costa  usually  quite  prominent, 
about  OS  broad  as  the  vertex  between  the  eyes ;  sides  parallel ;  flat,  or  shallowly  sulcate, 
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reftcbing  to  or  nearly  to  the  clTpena.    ProBotom  sabqnadnte,  that  ie  to  say,  a  oroes 

Bection  (in  the  middle)  will  present  a  quadrate  figare  or  parallelogram  with  the  npper 

oorneiB  slightly  roanded ;  the  sidee  are  nearly  jMrpendicnlar ;  the  disk  or  dorsal  sar- 

fauoe  is  very  nearly  flat,  with  a  little  thread-like,  median  carina,  nsnally  distinct  on  the 

posterior  lobe,  bat  sometimes  obliterated  on  the  middle  and  anterior  lobes ;  the  lateral 

carina  are  obtnae,  bat  distinctly  marked  as  the  angle  where  ths  disk  and  sides  meet ; 

on  the  posterior  lobe  they  sometimes  appear  as  trne  carinie,  thongh  not  prominent  or 

sharp;  the  lower  margin  of  the  sides  is  nearly  straight,  sometimes  projecting  a  little 

in  the  middle,  where  the  triangular  comer  piece  connects ;  the  posterior  lateral  margin 

Taries  somewhat ;  in  some  species  it  forms  a  distinct  entering  angle  at  the  shonlder  or 

lateral  carina,  in  otheis  it  eontinaes  to  the  tip  in  an  almost  straight  line;  tlie  three 

transverse  incisions  are  distinct  and  situated  doss  together,  the  posterior  one  being  a 

little  behind  the  middle  and  always  catting  the  middle  carina ;  all  three  sever  the 

lateral  carina,  bat  the  anterior  one  ends  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  sides  with  a  slight 

and  short  curve  forward ;  the  posterior  and  middle  ones  extend  down  the  sides  well 

toward  the  lower  margin,  and  most  generally  about  midway  down  the  posterior  sends 

oat  at  right  angles  a  branoh  solcos  which  often  crosses  the  intermediate  space  to  the 

middle  one;  there  is  also  a  fourth  sulcas  extending  down  the  sides  close  to  the 

anterior  margin ;  the  posterior  sulcus  aad  usually  the  middle  one  make  a  short  curve 

forward  immediately  at  the  median  carina;  the  posterior  margin  is  obtuse-angled, 

rounded  at  the  tip;  the  posterior  lobe  is  usually  finely  punctured,  while  the  middle 

and  anterior  lobes  have  a  velvety  or  felty  appearance. 

The  elytra  and  wings  extend  to  or  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen ;  the  former  are 
narrow  (except  in  C.  hivUiatua) ;  the  latter  transparent  in  all  our  species ;  sometimos  a 
very  slight  greenish-yellow  or  a  bluish  tinge  is  observed,  the  nerves  nsaallj'  more  or 
lees  dark.  The  abdomen  is  usually  subcylindrical,  presenting  no  distinct  keel  above ; 
that  of  the  male  enlarged  at  the  tip  and  curved  upward ;  the  cerci  are  usually  flat, 
rounded  at  the  tip,  and  curved  up  but  some  are  straight  and  others  tapering.  The 
last  abdominal  segment,  which  carves  upward  like  the  prow  of  a  boat,  is  some- 
times trunoate  above,  sometimes  with  a  slight  angular  notch.  Posterior  femora  ro- 
bust, much  enlarged  near  the  base,  the  external  face  more  or  less  convex,  in  the 
female  never  longer  and  generally  shorter  than  the  abdomen ;  in  the  male  the  reveres 
is  the  role.  Pads  between  the  claws  large,  reaching  a  maximum  size  in  some  of  the 
species.  Most  of  our  species  have  the  upper  x>ortion  of  the  inner  face  of  the  posterior 
thighs  marked  with  three  oblique  dark  bands  (the  one  at  the  base  often  indistinct). 
There  is  generally  a  dark  stripe  on  the  side  running  back  from  the  eye  to  the 
last  transverse  sulcus  of  the  pronotum ;  it  is  often  interrupted,  broken,  or  partially 
obliterated,  but  is  seldom  wholly  wanting  in  those  species  any  way  closely  allied  to  C, 
tpretus  or  C,  femur-tubrum.  The  antenna  are  filiform  and  slender,  reaching  their  maxi- 
mum length  in  the  male  of  C  differenUdlU,  where  they  sometimes  attain  the  middle  of 
the  body.  The  prostemal  spine  is  usually  stout  and  conical,  quadrangular  at  the  base, 
and  generally  slightly  transverse ;  in  one  or  two  species  it  approximates  the  mesoster- 
nnm,  but  this  is  not  usuaL 

Our  species  vary  in  length  from  6-10  to  2|  inches. 

The  genus  as  thas  characterized  is  represented  in  the  territory  em- 
braced in  our  observations  by  a  number  of  species,  several  of  which 
are  so  closely  allied  to  (7.  spreius  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  but  an  expe- 
rienced entomologist  to  determine  to  which  a  specimen  belongs.    We 
tbiok  it  more  than  likely  that  future  investigations  will  show  that  several 
o(  the  species  which  have  been  described  as  distinct  are  but  varieties 
of  other  closely  allied  ^)ecies. 
The  following  list  contains  all  the  species  found  in  the  United  States 
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which  have  been  described  up  to  the  present  time,  except  a  few  men- 
tioned by  older  authors,  which  have  not  been  identified  in  recent  years: 
C.  femur-rubrumy  Deg.    C.  rohusitiSj  Scndd«  6\  Yarrowii^  Thos. 

apretuSj  Thos.  TumbuUii^  Thos.  regaliSy  Dodge. 

atlanis^  Eiley.  floridanus^  Thos.  fasciatus^  Scndd. 

replettUj  Walk.  angustipennis^  Dodge,      lielluo^  Scudd. 

lilituratis^  Walk.  plumbum^  Dodge.  devoratovy  Scudd. 

punctulatusj  Uhler.  bivittatusy  Say.  ponderosusy  Scudd. 

lurida^  Dodge.  differentialis^  Thos*         flavolineatusy  Thos. 

minor  J  Scudd.  griseuSj  Thos.  Keeleriij  Thos. 

gracilipeSf  Scudd.  scriptusj  Walk.  voltwris^  Dodge. 

deletor,  Scudd.  oocidentalisj  Thos. 

Although  this  list  of  species  is  somewhat  large,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  but  few  of  them,  as  the  larger  number  can  easily  be 
disposed  of  by  reference  to  locality  or  a  single  character. 

C.  spretm^  or  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully 
shown,  is  a  comparatively  small  species,  the  body  seldom  exceeding  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  slender,  the  elytra  or  upper  wings  longer 
than  the  body,  of  a  pale  brownish  color,  with  small  squarish  darker 
spots  arranged  along  the  middle  line;  body  some  shade  of  brown,  never 
distinctly  green  or  bright  yellow,  and  without  pale  or  yellow  stripes 
along  the  back. 

By  referring  to  locality,  we  may  eliminate  the  following  species : 
C.fioridanus  and  KeeleHL    So  far  only  found  in  Florida. 
0.  griseus.    With  spots  scattered  over  the  elytra ;  rare,  and  hitherto  dis- 
covered only  in  Ohio. 
(7.  bivittatiis.    A    widely-dispersed  species,  much  larger  than  spretusj 

with  two  yellow  or  pale  stripes  along  the  back. 
C.  differentialis.     Our  largest  species  belonging  to  the  genus,  one  and  a 

half  to  two  inches  long,  without  spots  on  the  elytra. 
0.  TumbulUi.    Dull  yellowish-brown,  with  two  broad  yellow  stripes; 

wings  scarcely  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 
0.  repletus  and  scriptus*    H  itherto  found  only  in  northwest  part  of  Wash- 
ington Territory. 

The  following  species  are  local  in  the  places  mentioned,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  last  abdominal  segment  of  the  male  rounded 
or  squarely  truncate  at  the  tip,  whereas  that  of  spretus  is  notched : 
C»  plumbum^  Nebraska}  tip  of  male  abdomen  rounded. 
C  ponderostiSj  Texas ;  tip  of  male  abdomen  rounded. 
C.  robtMttiSy  Texas;  tip  of  male  abdomen  rounded. 
C.  decorator^  Texas ;  tip  of  the  male  abdomen  truncate. 
0.  deletor^  Texas;  tip  of  the  male  abdomen  rounded. 
C  glaucipesj  Texas;  tip  of  the  male  abdomen  acuminate  but  rounded. 
C.faseiatuSj  Texas  and  Nebraska;  tip  of  the  male  abdomen  rounded. 
C.  minor ^  Nebraska;  very  small ;  tip  of  the  male  abdomen  tuberculate. 
O.  lurida^  Nebraska ;  last  ventral  segment  of  the  male  entire. 
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O.  volueris,  Nebraska^  terminal  segment  of  the  male  abdomen  pointed 
at  the  tip;  elytra  unspotted. 
Some  of  these  are  doubtless  good  species  and  may  be  foand  to  be  more 

widely  distributed  than  our  present  knowledge  would  indicate.    Some 

of  them  are  most  probably  local  offshoots  or  varieties  of  femur-rubrum. 

C.  helluo  is  from  Texas ;  the  female  only  has  been  observed,  and  has 
the  spots  on  the  elytra  scattered  thronghout. 

C  regalia  has  been  observed  at  only  one  locality  in  Nebraska,  is  very 
distinct,  being  marked  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  bluish  and 
white;  disk  of  the  elytra  white,  and  veins  of  the  wings  white;  hind 
tibisd  bright  blue,  with  a  white  annulus  near  the  knee. 

C  T(irrami  is  known  only  by  a  single  female,  probably  from  Arizona, 
but  possibly  from  Nevada ;  elytra  brown,  with  oblong  yellow  spots 
along  the  disk,  scarcely  as  long  as  the  abdomen, 

C.flavoUneatuSf  from  Southern  Galifomia,  is  evidently  very  closely  allied 
to  spretuSj  and  in  all  probability  is  but  a  southwest  or  Pacific  coast 
variety  of  it.  It  is  distinguished  from  that  species  by  being  some- 
what fleshier,  shorter  wings,  and  its  bright  yellow  lines.  The  last 
ventral  segment  of  the  male  is  very  slightly  notched. 

C.  angustipennia  has  been  observed  only  in  Nebraska,  and  is  evidently 
a  local  variety  of  0.  atlanis  ;  in  fact,  the  characters  given  scarcely 
justify  its  being  designated  as  a  variety. 

C. punetulatus^  found  in  New  England,  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
sectional  variety  of  femurrubrum. 

C.  occidimtalisj  found  west  from  Minnesota  to  Oolorado,  although  possess- 
ing distinctive  characters,  is  probably  nothing  more  than  an  offshoot 
from  femur-rubrumj  not  like  atlanis  in  the  direction  of  spretus. 

C.  hiUturatuaj  Washington  Territory,  has  been  observed  at  but  one  or 
two  points. 
This  leaves  but  three  species,  femur-rubrumj  spretus^  and  atlanis^  which 

require  special  mention  in  this  connection,  as  they  are  the  only  ones 

generally  distributed  which  are  so  closely  allied  to  each  other  as  to 

render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

Caloptenue  spretus^  Thomas. 
As  every  fact  relating  to  the  history  and  habits  of  this  species  is  either 

of  economic  or  scientific  interest,  we  give  here  a  brief  history  of  its  no- 
menclature. 
About  1860,  Mr.  Thomas,  then  residing  in  Southern  Illinois,  sent  some 

specimens  of  Orthoptera  collected  in  that  locality  to  Mr.  P.  B.  Uhler, 

of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  determination ;  among  those  returned  was  one 

marked  Acridium  spretia^  with  a  note  stating  that  it  was  new. 
In  a  paper  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  on  <'  Insects  injurious  to  vegetation 

in  Illinois,''  in  1862,  but  not  published  until  1865  (Trans.  111.  St.  AgU 

Soc^Y),  he  describes  a  species  of  locust  under  the  name  A.  spretis  Ubler, 

as  follows : 
General  color  a  dark,  brownish  purple,  with  dusky  points  and  lighter  rays.    Head 

hrown,  with  dusky  points;  antennsB  reddish  yellow.    Thorax  an  ashy  brown,  withar 
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velvety  luster  on  the  anterior  half,  the  latter  half  punctared ;  the  lo^rer  edges,  at  the 
sides,  paler — sometimes  pale  red,  at  others  almost  white.  Elytra  extending  about  half 
over  the  abdomen  (or  not  exceeding  two-thiEds),  marked  along  their  internal  margins 
with  a  light,  reddish-brown  ray ;  external  margin  dusky ;  a  few  dusky  dots  along  the 
internal  margins.  Wings  not  quite  as  long  as  the  elytra ;  transparent,  pale  yellowish 
on  the  disk,  tinged  with  red  at  the  base  (in  recent  specimens).  Posterior  thighs  crossed 
by  two  black  bands,  and  black  at  the  knees ;  intermediate  spaces  pale  yellow— often 
almost  white.  Length  of  female,  one  inch  and  three-eighths ;  of  the  male,  slightly 
over  an  inch. 

This  species  is  quite  common  here  along  the  road-side  and  among  low  weeds  and 
grass. 

Immediately  after  this,  in  the  same  paper,  follows  a  brief  descriptioa 
of  fetnur-rubrumj  showing  that  he  then  considered  the  two  species  as  dis- 
tinct But  there  is  evidently  some  mistake  in  his  description ;  althongfa 
it  agrees  in  part  with  the  characters  of  spretusj  part  of  the  description 
cannot  possibly  apply  to  that  species.  The  original  specimens  were 
destroyed  soon  after  the  paper  alluded  to  was  written,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
is  unable  at  present  to  explain  the  error,  and  knows  of  no  species  in 
Southern  Illinois  to  which  the  description  will  apply  throughout*  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  there  was  some  confusion  of  specimens  at  the 
time  the  description  was  written.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  more  of  the 
three  specimens  »<a.  ft.  c."  (Walker's  Cat.  Dermap.  Salt.)  of  the  British 
Museum  are  from  the  collection  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  at  that  time. 

In  the  "PracticalEutomologist'^  (October,  1866),  Mr.  Walsh  notices  this 
species  somewhat  at  length  under  the  name  of  Caloptenus  sprettiSy  quot- 
ing Mr.  Ubler  as  authority,  but  gives  no  further  description  than  a  com- 
parison of  the  length  of  the  wings  with  those  of  C./onur-rubrum. 

In  Mr.  Scudder^s  "Catalogue  of  the  Orthoptera  of  North  America," 
published  in  1868,  it  is  mentioned  under  the  name  Acridium  spretum 
Uhler. 

No  description  of  the  species  having  been  published  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  the  "  Snyopsis  of  the  AcrididsB  of  North  America,"  Mr. 
Thomas  described  it  as  follows : 

Very  much  like  C.femur-ruhrum,  Burm.,  the  principal  difference  heing  in  the  length 
of  the  elytra  and  wings,  a  notch  at  the  tip  of  the  last  (^)  ventral  segment.  Posterior 
lohe  of  the  pronotum  slightly  expanding;  median  somewhat  distinct.  Elytra  and 
wings  pass  the  abdomen  about  one-third  their  length.  The  last  (  ^ )  ventral  segment, 
which  is  turned  up  almost  vertically,  is  somewhat  tapering  and  is  notched  at  the  apex, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  femw'rnbrum  ;  the  notch  is  small,  but  is  distinct.  Pros- 
ternal  spine,  robust,  suboylindrical,  transverse.    Migratory. 

Color, — Scarcely  distinct  from  the  C.  femur'tuhrum.  The  occiput  and  disk  of  the  pro- 
notum generally  reddish-brown ;  the  posterior  lobe  somewhat  paler  than  the  anterior 
and  middle.  Spots  as  infemw-rubrum^  arranged  in  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the  ely- 
tra ;  these  are  a  little  larger  and  more  abundant  toward  the  apex.  The  head  and  tho- 
rax are  sometimes  a  very  dark  olive-brown,  at  others  reddish-brown  and  even  brown- 
ish-yellow, the  color  deepening  with  age.  The  wings  are  pellucid,  nerves  dusky  toward 
the  apex ;  when  flying  high  and  againstthesun  their  wings  look  like  large  snow-flakes. 

DtmafMWMM.— $  Length  (to  tip  of  abdomen)  1  to  1.2  inches;  elytra  as  long  as  the 
body ;  posterior  femora,  0.55  inch  ;  posterior  tibi®,  0.5  inch.  ^  Length,  0.85  to  1  inch ; 
elytra,  0.9  to  1.05  inch. 
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This  mnsty  therefore,  be  accepted  as  the  first  description  of  the  spe- 
cies. 

In  the  Seport  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories  for  1871 
(published  ia  1872),  he  described  the  papse  as  follows : 

General  color,  yellow  (sometimes  Tftded  to  light-brown,  and  at  others  a  pale  pea- 
green),  with  a  large  proportion  of  black  spots  and  stripes,  also  a  few  wliite  dots  and 
linee;  labmm  and  lower  part  of  the  face,  mostly  black;  npper  part  of  the  face,  the 
▼erfcex  and  cheeks  yellow  (or  the  prevailing  color) ;  a  row  of  black  dots  on  each  mar^ 
gin  of  the  broad,  snlcate,  frontal  oosta ;  occiput  with  two  lateral  and  one  median  dot- 
ted linee  of  black ;  a  broad  line  of  deep  black  starts  behind  each  eye  and  crosses  oyer 
the  entire  length  of  the  pronotam,  widening  and  bowing  npward  near  the  middle  of 
the  pronotam ;  the  immature,  somewhat  fan-shaped  elytra  [wing-pads]  are  black,  with 
a  white  dot  on  the  disk  near  the  base,  from  which  proceed  about  ten  or  twelve  white 
xay%  the  donal  or  apper  margin  yellow  ;  dorsal  and  lateral  portions  of  the  abdomen 
Taried  with  white  and  black ;  a  triangular  black  dot  on  each  side  of  each  segment ; 
tip  and  venter  yellowish. 

In  his  "  Seventh  Annual  Eeport''  (1^76),  Mr.  Riley  gives  the  follow- 
ing additional  characters  of  the  perfect  insect  from  living  specimens, 
also  the  following  descriptions  of  the  larva  and  pupa: 

Begarding  coloration,  as  with  /emiir-ni^rttm,  it  is  quite  variable,  and  the  dead  spec- 
imens convey  a  vecy  imperfect  idea  of  the  living  colors,  which  are  thus  given  in  my 
notes  taken  in  the  field.  The  more  common  specimens  are  yellowish- white  beneath ; 
glancons  aeross  the  breast  and  about  mouth-parts;  pale  bluish-glaucous,  often  with 
diades  of  purple,  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  thorax  and  -on  the  front  of  the  face; 
olive-brown  on  the  top  of  the  bead  and  thorax ;  pale  beneath,  more  or  less  bluish 
above,  and  marked  with  blaok,  especially  toward  base,  on  the  abdomen.  The  front 
wings  have  the  ground-color  pale  grayish-yellow  inclining  to  green,  and  their  spots 
and  veins  brown ;  the  hind  wings,  except  a  yellowish  or  brownish  shade  at  apex  and 
along  the  front  edge,  and  a  green  tint  at  base,  are  transparent  and  colorless,  with  the 
veins  brown.  The  front  and  middle  legs  are  yellowish.  The  hind  legs  have  the  thighs 
striped  with  pale  glaucous  and  reddish  on  the  outside  and  upper  half  of  inside,  with 
four  brood  black  or  dusky  marks  on  the  upper  edge,  the  terminal  one  extending  be- 
neath around  the  knee.  The  shanks  are  coral-red  with  black  spines ;  the  feet  some- 
what paler  with  black  claws ;  antenns,  pale  yellow ;  palpi,  tipped  with  black.  In 
the  dead  specimens  all  these  colors  become  more  dingy  and  yellow.  Palpi  and  front 
legs  in  some  specimens  tinged  with  red  or  blue ;  the  hind  tibi»  sometimes  yellowish 
inateAd  of  red,  espeeially  in  the  middle. 

Larva, — When  newly  hatched  the  larva  is  of  a  uniform  pale  gray  without  distinctive 
marks.  It  soon  becomes  mottled  with  the  characteristic  marks,  however.  After  the 
first  molt  the  hind  thighs  are  conspicuously  marked  on  the  upper  outside  with  a  longi- 
tudinal black  line ;  the  thorax  is  dark  with  the  median  dorsal  carina  and  two  distinct 
lateral  strips  jNile  yellow,  the  black  extending  on  the  head  behind  the  eyes.  The 
sides  of  the  thorax  then  become  more  yellow  with  each  molt,  the  black  on  the  hied 
thighs  less  pronounced,  and  the  faoe  almost  always  block.  The  occiput  and  abdomen 
above  are  mottled  with  brown,  the  former  marked  with  a  fine  median,  and  two 
broader  anteriorly  converging  pale  lines,  the  latter  with  two  rather  broken  lateral 
lines  of  the  same  color. 

PiM|Ni.*-The  pupa  is  characterized  by  its  paler,  more  yellow  color,  bringing  more 
strongly  into  relief  the  black  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  and  behind  the  eyes ;  by 
the  spotted  nature  of  the  face,  especially  along  the  lidges,  by  the  isolation  of  the 
black  subdorsal  mark  on  the  two  anterior  lobes  of  prothorox,  and  by  the  huge  size  of 
the  wing-pads  which,  visible  from  the  first  molt,  and  increasing  with  each  subsequent 
molt,  are  now  dark,  with  a  distinct  pale  discal  spot,  and  pale  veins  and  borders.  The 
hind  shanks  incline  to  bluish  rather  than  red^  as  in  the  mature  insect. 
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The  following  somewhat  fall  description  of  the  perfect  insect  is  given 
from  a  comparison  of  a  large  nnmber  of  specimens  from  different 
sections : 

FenuUe. — The  face  nearly  perpendicular,  sloping  nnder,  toward  the  breast  yery 
sligbtly ;  a  few  of  the  specimens  reared  in  confinement  form  a  somewhat  marked  ex- 
ception to  tbls  character,  sloping  nnder  (by  measurement)  36^  flrom  perpendicular, 
while  a  deflexion  of  15^  appears  to  be  the  extreme  of  those  collected.  Vertex  between 
the  eyes  same  width  as  the  frontal  costa  Jnst  above  the  central  ocellus,  and  distinctly 
less  than  the  shortest  diameter  of  the  eyes ; '  the  fastiginm,  or  portion  of  the  vertex  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  more  or  less  distinctly  channeled,  and  deflexed  at  an  angle  of  aboat 
40°  from  horizontal.  Eyes  nearly  straight  in  front  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  can- 
thns,  about  semicircular  behind.  Antenns  quite  slender,  and  rather  short,  reaching 
only  to  or  but  slightly  beyond  the  tip  of  the  pronotnm. 

Pronotum  short,  the  anterior  portion  scarcely  as  broad  as  the  head ;  sides  of  the  an- 
terior lobes  parallel,  the  posterior  lobe  expanding  somewhat  rapidly  posteriorly ;  the 
median  carina  threadlike,  but  always  distinct  on  the  posterior  lobe,  usually  obsolete 
on  the  anterior  lobes ;  lateral  carinss  obtuse  but  distinct  on  the  posterior  lobe,  usually 
so  on  the  middle  lobe  but  becoming  obsolete  toward  the  front ;  posterior  lateral  mar- 
gin perpendicular  from  the  humeral  angle  one-third  its  length  then  curves  forward 
to  the  posterior  lateral  angle  which  is  obtuse  and  rounded ;  the  (entering)  humeral 
angle  is  sharply  defined,  and  in  this  respect  appears  to  difl'er  from  C.  femur^ruhrum  and 
C.  ailanie;  the  apex  is  obtuse,  angled  (about  100°)  rounded  at  the  point;  posterior 
lobe  minutely  and  shallowly  punctured  throughout,  anterior  lobes  smooth  with  few  or 
no  punctures  except  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  sides.  Elytra  and  wings  extend- 
ing beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  their  length  (see  meas- 
urements given  below) ;  the  elytra  are  of  nearly  uniform  width  thronghout,  slightly 
curving  upward  at  the  apex,  the  thin  portion  (that  part  in  which  the  branch  nerves 
curve  upward)  occupying  about  two-fifths  of  the  length ;  wings  a  little  shorter  than 
the  elytra,  very  thin  and  delicate;  nerves  and  nervnles  very  slender.  Abdomen,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  insect,  rather  more  slender  than  usual  in  this  genus,  but  this  appear- 
ance is  partly  due  to  the  elongated  wings ;  cerci  very  small,  triangular  or  tooth-shaped, 
not  extending  across  the  segment  on  which  they  rest ;  the  valves  of  the  ovipositor 
quite  prominent,  especially  the  upper  pair  which  are  more  than  usually  exerted,  sharp 
at  the  tips,  and  deeply  excavated  above.  The  posterior  femora  usually  extend  about 
to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  and  are  rather  slender  in  comparison  with  some  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus. 

Co7or.— Reddish^brown  with  fuscous  spots.  Head  and  the  pronotum  back  to  the 
posterior  sulcus  reddish-brown  varying  in  depth  in  individuals ;  the  face  is  sometimes 
of  a  lighter  and  brighter  red  than  the  pronotum,  sometimes  darker  assuming  a  dark 
purplish  hue ;  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pronotnm  is  generally  a  pale,  olive  brown,  its 
lighter  color  contrasting  somewhat  distinctly  with  the  darker  shades  of  the  anterior 
portion ;  some  individuals  exhibit  mnch  lighter  colors  than  here  described,  varying 
from  a  very  dark  brown  to  a  dull  yellow.  Specimens  which  have  but  recently  entered 
the  perfect  state  often  show  on  the  posterior  lobe  traces  of  the  dark  longitudinal  lines 
seen  in  the  pupa.  The  dark  line  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  pronotum  usually  so  eon- 
spicuous  in  the  closely  allied  species  is  generally  obliterated  in  this  species  by  the 
dark  brown  color,  but  it  usually  appears  distinctly  in  specimens  which  have  been 
immersed  for  some  time  in  alcohol,  and  is  also  manifest  in  the  pale  individuals,  but  is 
broken  up  by  pale  spaces  and  lines.  The  eyes  are  shining  black.  Elytra  ash-brown, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  reddish-brown  at  the  base  and  fading  toward  the  apes ;  in 
the  disk  or  middle  field,  commencing  near  the  base,  where  this  field  comes  to  a  point, 
is  an  irregular  row  of  fuscous  dots,  usually  single  to  where  the  thin  portion  com- 
mences, now  and  then  a  double  dot  appearing ;  from  this  point  to  the  apex  they  de- 
crease in  size  and  distinctness  and  spread  over  the  entire  width;  as  a  general  role  the 
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inner  field  (posterior  marginal  area)  is  marked  with  a  few  fascons  dots ;  ia  some  indi- 
vidoals  one  or  two  qaite  distinct  are  seen,  in  others  they  are  very  minnte  and  dim^ 
and  not  nnfreqaently  they  are  entirely  wanting.  Wings  transparent,  with  a  very 
alight  yellowish  tinge  at  the  hase ;  nerves  and  nervnles  of  the  costal  area  and  apical 
portion  hlack,  rest  pale.  The  abdomen  is  generally  glossy  brown  with  the  posterior 
mar]ginaof  the  segments  pale;  venter  yellowish  or  pale  brown;  sternum  pale  brown 
or  dnll  yellow.  Anterior  and  middle  legs  nsnally  more  or  less  rafons  but  varying  from 
reddish'brown  to  pale  honey-yellow.  Posterior  femora  with  the  disk  reddish-brown, 
aometimee  showing  dim  outlines  of  oblique  bands ;  the  inner  face  and  lower  carina 
yellowish,  the  latter  osnally  tinged  with  red ;  the  upper  carina  and  upper  portion  of 
the  inner  face  yellowish,  marked  with  three  large  black  spots  or  partial  bands,  one  at 
the  base,  the  other  two  equally  spaced  in  the  middle  portion ;  apex  or  knee  black  or 
with  a  black  crescent  each  side. 

The  posterior  tibim  vary  in  color  from  a  bright  coral  red  to  pale  yellow,  and  in  some 
caooe  to  bluish. 

Measurements  (these  are  given  below). 

Jkfa/«. — ^DifEen  from  the  female  as  follows :  Is  somewhat  smaller,  the  average  differ- 
ence in  the  length  of  tne  body  being  shown  by  the  measurements  given  below ;  the 
wings  are  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  in  the  female ;  it  is  also  somewhat  slenderer,  but 
these  differences  are  too  slight  and  variable  to  be  of  any  value  as  characteristics ;  the 
abdomen  is  enlarged  or  widened  posteriorly  and  curved  npward  at  the  apex ;  the  last 
Tdntral  segment  being  elongated,  rounded  and  narrowed  upward  like  the  prow  of  a 
boat,  and  at  the  tip  is  distinctly  notched,  the  lobes  somewhat  tubercular  in  form ;  this 
part  of  the  apical  segment  is  covered  with  minute  scattering  hairs.  This  notch  forms 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  species,  at  least  the  most  important  one  in  dis- 
tingoishing  it  from  femur-rubrum.  The  super-anal  plate,  or  triangular  piece  above  the 
anal  opening,  is  sharply  bicarinate  longitudinally  ;  the  tooth-like  appendages  at  the 
base,  above,  are  narrow  and  slender.  The  cerci  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  width  of 
the  preceding  segment,  are  broad  and  flat  throughout,  the  width  equalling  two-third3 
the  length;  not  suddenly  narrowed  or  constricted,  moderately  curved  npward  and  in- 
ward ;  roundly  narrowed  and  depressed  near  the  apex.  The  prosternal  spine  (in  both 
sexes)  is  sub-quadrate  and  large  at  the  base  but  distinctly  transverse,  robust  and  de- 
cidedly conical,  gradually  lessening  to  a  blunt  point. 
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MeasuremenU  of  ike  female^Contmned, 
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Later  meaauremenia  of  the  female. 
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The  species  most  closely  allied  to  spretus  is  the  C  atlanisy  Biley,  which 
the  author  describes  in  his  seventh  report,  as  follows : 

LoDgf  h  to  tip  of  abdomen  0.70-0.85  inch ;  to  tip  of  closed  wings,  0.92-1.05  inches. 
At  once  di^tingaished  from  femMr-^rubrum  by  the  notched  character  of  the  anal  ab- 
dominal Joint  in  the  male,  and  by  the  shorter^  less  tapering  oerci ;  also  by  the  greater 
xeUtive  length  of  the  wings,  which  extend,  on  an  average,  nearly  one-third  their 
length  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  in  the  dried  specimens;  also  by  the  larger  and 
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more  distinct  spots  on  the  wings,  in  all  which  characters  it  mnch  more  closely  resem- 
bles spretus  th&n  femur  ruhrum.  From  spreiusy  again,  it  is  at  once  distingnished  by  the 
smaller  size,  the  more  distinct  separation  of  the  dark  mark  running  from  the  eyes  on 
tbe  prothoraz,  and  of  the  pale  line  from  the  base  of  wings  to  hind  thigh ;  and  also  by 
the  anal  joint  in  the  male,  tapering  more  suddenly,  and  by  the  two  lobes  forming  tbe 
notch  being  lees  marked.  From  both  species  it  is  distinguished  not  only  by  its  smaller 
size  but  by  the  deeper,  more  livid  color  of  the  dark  parts,  and  the  paler  yellow  of  the 
light  parts;  the  colors  thus  more  strongly  contrasting. 

*  *  *  Just  as  the  typical  femur-rubrum  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  typical 
spretua  by  the  characters  indicated,  so  atlanis,  though  structurally  nearer  to  spretiu,  is 
distingnished  from  it  at  a  glance  by  its  much  smaller  size  and  darker,  more  marbled 
coloring.  The  contrast  is  all  the  greater  in  the  living  specimens  of  spreiua  that  at  all 
approach  it  in  these  respects. 

Measurements  of  the  male. — Length  to  the  tip  of  the  elytra^  0.97,  0.95,  0.9d«  0.95^ 
0.96,  0.84, 1.05,  0.93. 

Cfemur-rubr^iMj  De  G. 

This  species  is  also  closely  allied  to  spretus  and  atlanis^  and  as  it  has 
often  been  described,  we  will  here  simply  refer  to  the  differences  between 
it  and  the  former  of  these  two  (apretus). 

Female, — ^The  only  very  marked  difference  between  the  females  is  the  shorter  wings 
of  this  species,  yet  there  are  other  slight  variations  observable  when  a  large  number 
of  specimens  are  compared,  such  as  the  following:  The  eyes  in  femur-ruhrum  are 
slightly  more  prominent;  the  head,  pronotum,  and  sides  of  the  thorax  are  usually  some 
shade  of  olive-bro-vn,  varying  from  pale  to  almost  black;  the  black  line  behind  the 
eyes  is  quite  broad,  seldom  broken  up,  and  is  distinct  in  the  darkest  specimens.  The 
humeral  (entering)  angles  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pronotum  are  more  rounded 
and  not  so  sharply  defined  as  in  spretua;  the  median  carina  is  usually  more  distinct  oa 
the  anterior  lobes,  while  the  lateral  carinal  are  rather  more  obtuse  and  not  so  well  de- 
fined ;  the  punctures  on  the  posterior  lobe  are  more  distinct.  The  wings  extend  but 
slightly  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  (see  measurements  below).  In  this 
species  and  atlanis f  the  intercalate  vein  is  present  in  the  elytra  (notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  StM  to  the  contrary),  dimly  and  imperfectly  it  is  true,  but  it  can  be  clearly 
seen  for  more  than  half  the  length  of  its  course;  in  apretua  it  is  wanting,  it«  place  being 
marked  by  the  line  of  union  between  the  two  rows  of  cells.  The  fuscous  spots  or  dots 
are  not  so  conspicuous  or  widely  spread  over  the  apical  portion  of  the  elytra  and  the 
elytra  are  narrower  and  straighter. 

As  a  very  general  rule,  the  upper  half  of  the  external  face  or  disk  of  the  posterior 
femora  is  black  or  brown,  the  lower  margin  and  lower  half  of  the  inner  face  bright 
coral-red ;  when  these  colors  are  well  defined,  there  is  a  yellow  space  or  stripe  between 
the  red  and  black ;  but  these  markings  are  subject  to  considerable  variation,  the  red 
sometimes  being  entirely  wanting,  the  external  face  dark,  and  the  lower  margin  yel- 
low ;  sometimes  the  dark  is  replaced  by  a  pale  olive.  The  tibiie  are  most  generally 
bright  red,  but  this  character  is  not  without  its  exceptions.  Usually  there  is  a  pale 
ray  extending  from  the  base  of  the  wings  to  the  posterior  coxa,  but  is  occasionally 
wanting  in  dark  specimens  and  is  generally  absent  in  apreitta.  The  prosternal  spine  is 
not  so  distinctly  quadrate  at  base  as  in  apretua,  transverse,  flattened  behind,  and  not 
regularly  conical,  bnt  more  uniform  in  size  to  the  broadly-rounded  and  very  blunt 
apex. 

Male. — The  most  constant  difference  between  the  species  is  found  in  the  form  of  the 
last  ventral  segment  of  the  male ;  in  femur-ruhrum  this  segment,  although  strongly- 
curved  upward  as  in  apretua,  is  not  so  distinctly  narrowed  toward  the  end  but  rounded, 
and  instead  of  being  notched  at  the  tip  is  squarely  truncate,  presenting  a  sharp,  hori- 
zontal;  and  almost  semicircular  margin.    Below  the  tip  on  the  posterior  face  of  the 
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segment  is  a  rather  large  transTorse  gasb-Iike  indentation.  The  cerei  are  aboat  the  same 
length  as  those  of  the  male  spretus  and  abont  the  same  i^idth  at  the  base,  bat  are  nar- 
rowed from  the  middle  to  the  tip  to  about  half  the  width  at  the  base.  The  little  tooth- 
like appendages  at  the  base  of  the  super-anal  plate  are  elongate  and  slender,  as  in 
BpretuB  and  are  sinuate. 

MeasuremenU  of  the  female  (Biley'e  Seventh  report). 
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L04 

ao3 

aoo 

ao3 

L03 

a  04 

ao3 

a  01 

LOO 

0.06 

0.05 

a  03 

L03 

a  05 

a  03 

aos 

L03 

0.03 

0.00 

a  03 

a  98 

aos 

aoo 

aos 

LOS 

0.13 

0.09 

a  03 

LOS 

aos 

a  03 

aos 

L04 

0.03 

aoo 

a  03 

a  97 

aos 

aoo 

aos 

LIO 

ao6 

ao3 

ao3 

LOO 

a  10 

aos 

aos 

L13 

a  14 

a  10 

a  04 

L03 

ao4 

aos 

aos 

L13 

aos 

ao4 

a  04 

a94 

aos 

aoo 

aos 

LOS 

0.04 

aoo 

a  04 

L06 

aos 

aos 

a  03 

L13 

ao9 

aos 

a  04 

LIO 

a  09 

a  06 

a  03 

LIS 

a  19 

aos 

a  04 

L03 

aa3 

a  06 

a  03 

L13 

0.09 

aos 

a  04 

L04 

aos 

a  03 

a  03 

LIS 

0.13 

aos 

aos 

LIO 

a  09 

a  04 

a  04 

LOO 

0.0S 

ao3 

aos 

aos 

a  09 

aos 

a  04 

L15 

0.13 

aos 

aos 

a  99 

aos 

a  04 

a  04 

L19 

a  15 

a  10 

aos 

LOS 

aos 

a  04 

a  04 

LIO 

a  14 

aoo 

a  05 

LOS 

aoo 

aos 

a  04 

L04 

aos 

aoo 

ao5 

LOS 

a  10 

ao6 

a  04 

L19 

0.14 

aos 

a  06 

L09 

aos 

a  03 

aos 

LIS 

0.14 

008 

a  06 

a  99 

aos 

aoo 

ao5 

Ll« 

0.08 

aos 

at'6 

L04 

ao.'s 

aoo 

aos 

LIS 

0.14 

aos 

a  06 

LOS 

a  06 

aoo 

ao6 

L13 

ao9 

a  03 

a  06 

L12 

a  13 

aos 

a  67 

L13 

0.09 

a  08 

a  07 

LOS 

aos 

aoo 

aos 

A  few  Additional  measnrementa  of  last  yoar'H  speoimens: 

Female— 1.3L  LS3. 

llale— 1.05,  a04, 1.08, 1.05^  1.07, 1.07. 

In  addition  to  the  characters  mentioned  in  the  original  description  of 
C.  atlaniSy  we  woald  call  attention  to  the  following  differences  between 
it  and  spretus  on  the  one  side  Q,nd  femur-rubrum  on  the  other* 

Female. — As  compared  with  the  female  of  spretua  the  wings  are 
shorter,  extending  less  and  sometimes  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abilomen, 
not  differing  greatly,  in  this  respect,  from  femur ^riibrum;  the  elytra 
are  narrower,  curved  upward  very  slightly  at  the  apex,  very  few  spots 
or  dots  on  the  apical  portion,  and  these  minute  and  dim.  The  inner 
field  is  almost  always  immaculate,  the  posterior  half  of  the  intercalate 
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vein  apparent.  The  wings  pellucid,  but  when  living  have  next  the  base 
a  bluish-white  tinge }  a  larger  portion  of  the  nerves  and  nervnles  dark. 
The  black  stripe  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  pronotnm  nearly  always 
apparent,  even  in  the  darkest  individuals;  head  and  anterior  lobes  of 
the  pronotum  with  the  velvety  appearance,  so  marked  in  spretnsj  but 
here  dark  or  olive  brown,  without  the  reddish  cast  so  common  in  that 
species  ]  the  pale,  oblique,  metathoracic  ray  usually  apparent,  bat  often 
obliterated. 

There  are  no  reliable  characters  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
female  of  femur-rubrum;  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pronotum  is  usually 
less  conspicuously  punctured,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  »pretu8. 

Male. — Differs  from  spretus  in  being  smaller,  pronotum  rather  more 
constricted  and  subcyliudrical ;  eyes  more  rounded  and  prominent ;  the 
notch  at  the  tip  of  the  last  ventral  segment  less  distinct,  sometimes  al- 
most obliterated ;  more  of  the  nerves  of  the  wings  dark. 

From  the  male  of  femur-rubrum  it  differs  in  usually  having  longer 
wings ;  in  some  individuals  they  are  as  long,  proportionably;  as  in  any 
specimen  of  spretus;  in  others,  little  or  no  longer  than  m  femur-rubrum; 
in  the  more  slender  form,  and  smaller  size ;  in  having  the  apical  seg- 
ment of  the  abdomen  narrowed  and  notched  at  the  tip ;  in  having  the 
cercL  broad  throughout,  and  shaped  as  in  spretus;  in  having  the  tooth- 
like appendages  at  the  base  of  the  super-anal  plate  shortened  and  broad- 
ened, and  with  a  longer  union  at  their  base. 

It  is  evident  from  these  characters  that  atlanis  is  an  osculant  species 
(or  variety)  intermediate  between  spretm  and  femur-rubrum^  partaking 
largely  of  the  characters  of  each,  and,  in  a  few  respects,  differing  from 
both.  The  female  approaches  very  near  femur-rubrum,  scarcely  show- 
ing varietal  differences  from  the  female  of  that  species,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  male  approaches  much  nearer  spretus  than  it  does  femur- 
rubrumj  as  shown  by  the  character  of  the  terminal  segment,  the  form  of 
the  cerci,  and  the  length  of  the  wings.  The  local  species  heretofore 
mentioned,  which  belong  to  this  restricted  group  are,  in  all  probability, 
offshoots  from  spretus  or  femur-rubrmn,  the  particular  direction  of  the 
variatiou  depending  upon  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  locality. 

The  popular  names  of  these  species  are  as  follows : 

C,  femur-rubrum  has  generally  been  and  is  still  known  as  the  <<  Bed- 
legged  locust''  or,  which  is  better,  the  "Common  Red-legged  locust." 

0.  atlanis  was  first  described  from  the  New  England  States,  but  as 
the  species  is  not  confined  to  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  the  term  Atlantic 
might  convey  a  wrong  idea,  we  have  concluded  to  call  it  the  "  Ijesser 
locust,"  in  reference  to  its  smaller  size. 

(7.  spretus  is  known  by  several  popular  names,  as  "  The  Hopper,'^ 
"  Army  grasshopper,"  "  Red-legged  locust,"  "  Mormon  locust,"  "  West- 
ern locust,"  "Hateful  grasshopper,"  and  "Rocky-Mountain  locusf 
The  last  name,  which  Mr.  Riley  suggested  as  the  most  appropriate,  is 
now  generally  adopted,  and  has  been  accepted  by  the  Commission. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OHEONOLOGIOAL  HISTOBY. 

The  history  of  the  American  or  Bocky  Monntain  locnst  is  in  nearly 
all  respects  parallel  with  that  of  the  locnst  of  the  Old  World.    It  breeds 
over  a  large  continental  area,  and  periodically,  in  seasons  of  extreme 
drought  and  other  favoring  meteorological  conditions,  migrates  in  im- 
mense hordes  for  several  hundred  miles  beyond  its  nsnal  habitat. 
Unlike  the  locnst  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  onr  species  naturally 
affects  the  cooler  and  more  elevated  portions  of  the  temperate  zone  in 
the  New  World,  though  its  southern  limits  extend  at  times  into  the  hot 
and  dry  plains  of  the  Great  Basin. 

Fitful  and  periodical  in  its  visits  to  the  older,  settled  portions  of  the  West,  ' 
the  history  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locnst  is  difficult  to  trace  beyond  a  period 
of  about  thirteen  years.  Previous  to  the  year  1864  it  has  been  rarely 
referred  to  by  travelers  in  the  West,  and  after  examining  the  reports 
of  th^  government  expeditions  and  the  works  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  Pike, 
Irving,  and  others,  we  find  little  or  no  mention  made  of  it.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion in  our  mind  whether  in  some  regions  it  may  not  have  increased  in 
numbers  since  the  Far  West  has  been  partially  settled,  particularly  in 
those  regions  where  irrigation  has  been  practiced,  as  in  Utah  and  Colo- 
rado and  in  the  western  edge  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  in  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota;  but  this  is  entirely  uncertain,  and  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  the  Western  Territories  become  more 
thickly  settled  the  numbers  of  locusts  will  become  diminished. 

In  treating  of  the  history  of  locust  invasions,  we  will  first  consider  the 
subject  in  a  very  general  way,  and  then  state  the  facts  more  concisely, 
arranged  according  to  separate  States  and  Territories;  and,  thirdly, 
present  a  summary  of  the  subject  in  a  tabular  view.  The  latter  is  cal- 
culated to  send  a  chill  to  the  agricultural  heart  when  one  sees  how  dense 
the  figures  are  from  1864  until  1877,  and  to  lead  one  to  infer  that  the 
evil  is  waxing  greater  and  greater  as  the  years  go  on.  This  may  be 
due,  however,  to  the  greater  extent  of  the  country  settled  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  population  is  growing  denser  and  denser.  However  that 
may  be,  we  shall  deal  with  facts  and  not  with  theories,  and  would 
remind  the  reader  that  in  a  number  of  the  years  there  recorded  large 
harvests  resulted,  the  injury  done  by  locusts  being  local  and  only  con- 
fined to  a  portion  of  the  season,  while  in  1877  the  largest  wheat  harvest 
ever  grown  was  safely  harvested. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  locust  visitations  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  States,  which  were  made  by  difierent  species  from  the  Bocky 
Mountain  locust,  the  first  authentic  statement  is  to  be  found  in  NeilPs 
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History  of  Minnesota,  wherein  it  is  stated  tbat  in  1818  and  1819  vast 
hordes  of  grasshoppers  appeared  in  Minnesota,  eating  everything  in 
their  course,  in  some  cases  the  ground  being  covered  three  or  four 
inches  thick.  In  the  same  years  they  were  destructive  in  the  Eed  Eiver 
country  in  Manitoba.  In  1820,  or  the  succeeding  year,  they  ravaged  the 
western  counties  of  Missouri,  and  Eiley^  suggests  that  the  1820  swarms 
may  have  also  ravaged  Kansas  and  the  neighboring  regions  northward. 
In  1842,  locusts  appeared  in  Minnesota  and  Wyoming;  in  1845,  in 
Texas ;  in  1846  and  1847,  in  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Wyoming;  and  in 
1849,  in  Texas,  and  possibly  in  Minnesota.  In  Utah  they  have  appeared 
from  1851  until  1877,  except  only  the  years  1873  and  1874,  and  a  glance 
at  the  table  shows  that  this  Territory  is  liable  to  suffer  annually  more 
or  less,  especially  in  the  northern  portion. 

Vast  swarms  of  locusts  were  seen  in  Idaho  in  1852,  as  well  as  in 
Utah,  while  Dakota  was  visited,  or  had  native  swarms,  in  1853.  The 
year  1854  was  a  year  for  locusts  in  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Utah,  and  1855, 
notable  for  locust  ravages  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  not  a  bad  year  east, 
Texas  only  having  been  invaded,  although  A.  S.  Taylor  states  that 
they  abounded  on  the  immense  grassy  prairies  lying  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  a  statement  supported  by  no  facts,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn. 

In  the  year  1856,  however,  locusts  prevailed  in  Texas,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  possibly  Wyoming  and  Utah,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
they  committed  extensive  ravages  in  Manitoba,  and  the  States  men- 
tioned as  suffering  in  1856,  with  the  addition  of  Nebraska.  The  States 
of  Texas  and  Nebraska  received  slight  injury  from  the  progeny  of  those 
that  migrated  thither  the  previous  two  years. 

In  1860,  the  region  about  Topeka,  Kans.,  was  visited  by  what  must 
have  been  a  limited  and  rather  local  swarm. 

The  year  1861  witnessed  the  presence- of  locusts  in  Nebraska,  Mon- 
tana, and  Utah,  but  the  accounts  are  scanty. 

Montana  and  Utah  sustained  losses  from  locusts  in  1862,  but  in  1863 
they  occurred  not  only  in  those  Territories,  but  also  in  Dakota  and 
Minnesota. 

But  the  most  decided  increase  in  the  numbers  of  locusts  was  felt  in 
1864,  a  year  of  general  visitation  in  Utah,  Montana,  Dakota,  Colorado, 
portions  of  New  Mexico,  and  east  of  the  plains  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, as  well  as  Manitoba,  and  there  were  resulting  swarms,  in  most 
cases  the  progeny  of  those  which  came  in  1864,  in  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Dakota,  and  Manitoba,  while  Montana,  Colorado,  and  Northern  New 
Mexico  had  swarms  of  their  own. 

A  notable  locust  year  was  1866,  and,  as  Riley  states,  the  injury  com- 
mitted was  sufficiently  great  and  wide-spread  to  attract  national  ntten* 

^Sorenth,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Reports  on  the  Noxioas,  Beneficial  and  otherlneeota  of  Misaonri.  By 
C.  V.  Riley,  Stote  Entomologiiit,  1875-'77.  The  following  history  is  largely  t^ken  from  these  reporU, 
sometimes  word  for  word. 
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tion.  ^^  The  insects  swarmed  over  the  Northwest  and  did  great  damage 
in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Northeastern  Texas,  and  invaded  the  western 
coanties  of  Missoari  very  mnch  as  they  did  in  1874.  They  came,  how- 
ever, aboat  a  month  later  than  in  that  year.  They  were  often  so  thick 
that  trains  were  seriously  delayed  on  account  of  the  immense  numbers 
crashed  on  the  track.''   Iowa,  Minnesota,  Golorado,and  Utah  alsosu£fered. 

While  in  1867  local  damage  was  done  in  the  spring  by  the  young  of 
the  swarms  of  the  previous  year,  late  in  the  summer  new  swarms  flew 
across  the  plains  from  the  West  and  Northwest  and  invaded  the  border 
States ;  in  fact,  the  same  States  suffered  as  in  1866,  as  will  be  seen  by 
a  glance  at  the  tabular  view. 

In  1868  and  1869,  local  injuries  ensued  from  the  ravages  of  the  un- 
fledged locusts  early  in  the  season,  and  reports  from  Montana,  Idaho, 
Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Utah  show  that  there  was  some  trouble  in  those 
Territories. 

The  year  1870  was  a  season  of  comparative  immunity  from  locust  in- 
vasions, though  Iowa  and  Minnesota  received  some  swarms,  and  the 
insects  were  observed  in  Dakota,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 

Kansas  received  slight  injury  from  these  pests  in  1872,  as  well  as 
Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  Colorado,  and  Utah,  but  it  was  not  marked. 

In  1873,  the  hosts  gathered  for  a  fresh  onslaught  upon  the  agricultu- 
ral region  bordering  the  great  plains.  The  invasion  of  1873,  says  Eiley. 
was  pretty  general  over  a  strip  of  country  running  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Colorado  and  southern  parts  of  Wyoming,  through  Nebraska 
and  Dakota,  to  the  southwestern  counties  of  Minnesota,  and  northwest- 
em  counties  of  Iowa,  the  injury  being  most  felt  in  the  last  two  more 
thickly  settled  States.  ^^The  insects  poured  in  upon  this  country 
during  the  summer  and  laid  their  eggs  in  all  the  more  eastern  portions 
reached.  The  cry  of  distress  that  went  up  from  the  alBlicted  people  of 
Minnesota  in  the  fall  of  that  year  is  still  fresh  in  mind,  and  the  pioneers 
of  Western  Iowa,  in  addition  to  the  locust  devastations,  suffered  severe 
damage  from  a  terrific  tornado.'' 

By  far  the  most  disastrous  locust  year,  however,  was  1874,  as  the  more 
thickly  settled  portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  west  of  the  ninety-fourth 
meridian  were  invaded  by  dense  and  most  destructive  swarms.  The 
States  of  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  were  overrun,  while  portions  of 
Wyoming,  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  Texas  were  ravaged  by  swarms  from  the  northwest,  as  they 
were  abundant  that  year  in  Montana  and  in  British  America.  The 
loss  to  these  States  and  Territories  was  estimated  at  not  much  less  than 
$50,000,000.  Much  of  the  loss  this  year  resulted  from  the  progeny  of  the 
invaders  of  1873,  which  early  in  the  season  devoured  the  crops  of  tlie 
region  where  they  hatched,  and  eventually  spread  to  the  southeast. 
Kansas  suffered,  perhaps,  more  heavily  than  any  other  State.  This, 
like  most  other  locust-years,  was  one  of  long-continued  drought,  and  in 
Missonri  the  evil  was  complicated  by  the  ravages  of  the  chinch-bug. 
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The  next  year  (1875)  the  yonng  hatched  in  immense  numbers  over  an 
area  varionsly  estimated  at  from  250  to  350  miles  from  north  to  soath 
and  from  200  to  270  miles  from  east  to  west,  embracing  portions  of 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missoari.  ^<The  tract  in  which  the  injury  done 
by  the  destractive  enemy  was  worst  was  confined  to  the  two  western 
tiers  of  counties  in  Missonri,  and  the  fonr  tiers  of  counties  in  Kansas, 
bounded  by  the  Missouri  Biver  on  the  east  The  greatest  damage  ex- 
tended over  a  strip  25  miles  each  side  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  from  Omaha 
to  Kansas  City,  and  then  extended  south  to  the  southwestern  limit  of 
Missouri.  About  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  people  were,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  made  sufferers.  The  experience  of  different  localities  was 
not  equal  or  uniform.  Contiguous  farms  sometimes  presented  the  con- 
trast of  abundance  and  utter  want,  according  to  the  caprices  of  the 
invaders,  or  according  as  they  hatched  in  localities  favorable  to  the 
laying  of  the  eggs.  This  fact  gave  rise  to  contradictory  reports,  each 
particular  locality  generalizing  from  its  own  experience.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  over  the  region  described  there  was  a  very  general  devas- 
tation, involving  the  destruction  of  three-fourths  of  all  field  and  garden 
crops.  While  the  injury  was  greatest  in  the  area  defined  above,  the 
insects  hatched  in  more  or  less  injurious  numbers  from  Texas  to  British 
America,  the  prevalence  of  the  insects  in  Manitoba  being  such  that  in 
many  parts  little  or  no  cultivation  was  attempted."    (Biley.) 

Missouri  had  never  before  been  visited  by  a  calamity  so  appaling  and 
80  disastrous  in  its  results  as  the  locust  ravages  of  1875,  and  detailed 
returns  of  thedamage  donein  this  State  showed  a  loss  of  over  $15,000,000. 
(Biley.) 

In  1876  no  trouble  was  experienced  in  the  spring,  there  being  in  the 
border  States  little  damage  done  by  the  young,  except  in  portions  of 
Minnesota  and  Colorado,  and  it  was  hoped  that  no  further  losses  would 
ensue  this  year.  But  locusts  bred  in  great  quantities  in  Montana,  and  in 
British  America,  north  of  this  Territory,  and  in  Wyoming,  Dakota  and 
Colorado,  this  being  a  year  of  unusual  drought  in  those  Territories,  and 
in  Angust  and  the  autumn  following,  immense  swarms  swept  over  the 
plains,  falling  upon  the  larger  part  of  Kansas  and  l^ebraska,  the  west- 
ern half  of  Iowa,  and  some  of  the  western  counties  in  Missouri,  and 
reaching  into  the  Indian  Territory,  Texas  and  the  northwest  corner  of 
Arkansas.  Besides  this,  local  swarms  hatching  in  Minnesota  early  in 
the  year  flew  south  and  southwest  into  Iowa  and  ISTebraska,  and  they 
laid  eggs  in  August. 

The  spring  of  1877  opened  with  dismal  prospects  all  over  the  States 
east  of  the  plains,  as  well  as  in  Colorado.  Happily  it  was  a  spring  in 
which  there  was  an  unusual  rain-fall  in  April,  May,  and  June,  the  coun- 
try along  the  Missouri  being  flooded  in  places.  The  weather  was  also 
exceptionally  cool;  and  this  condition  of  things  extended  over  Colorado, 
Northern  Utah,  Wyoming,  Central  Montana,  and  British  America,  In 
consequence  of  this  season  of  wet  and  cold,  the  young  grasshoppers 
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died  in  immense  numbers  wherever  tbej  hatched,  and  comparatively 
few  lived  to  acquire  wings.  Soath  of  the  parallel  of  40^  they  flew,  late 
in  May  and  early  in  Jane,  in  a  general  northwest  and  northerly  coarse; 
and  from  Minnesota  and  Iowa  many  took  flight  to  Dakota  and  Montana., 
whence  their  progenitors  came,  and  others  remaining  behind  flew  about 
irregularly  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 

The  outiiook  for  1878  is  excellent;  but  still  there  may  be  light  swarms 
from  the  northwest  if  the  season  is  favorable.  We  will  now  give  a  more 
detailed  history  of  locust  invasions  in  the  different  States  and  Territories. 

THE  LOOrrST  IN  TEXAS. 

The  list  of  locust-years  in  l^exos  is  rather  a  formidable  one.  The 
earliest  year  recorded  is  1846. 

1845. — We  have  accounts  from  various  sources  of  their  swarming  in 
Texas  this  year.    (Riley^s  seventh  report.) 

1847. — Mr.  S.  J.  P.  McDowell  states  that  locusts  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Oaldwell  County  October  1, 1847,  and  remained  during  the  fall, 
bat  did  little  damage.  The  county  officials  of  Caldwell  County  have 
kept  in  their  county  records  a  diary  of  the  appearance  of  the  grass- 
hoppers in  that  county  since  their  first  appearance,  in  1847. 

1849. — ^Biley  states,  also,  that  there  are  various  accounts  of  locusts 
in  Texas  this  year. 

1854. — About  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  as  near  as  we  can  calculate,  from 
Fort  Belknap,  April  25, 1854,  locusts  were  observed  by  the  members  of 
Captain  (now  Ctoneral)  Pope's  expedition,  as  it  is  stated  that  ^Hhe  whole 
section  of  country  is  covered  over  with  grasshoppers  in  countless 
myriads*  They  were  very  troublesome,  and  at  night  they  completely 
filled  our  tents.  They  appear  to  be  going  south;  and  if  they  do  so,  in- 
creasing in  strength  and  numbers,  an  incalculable  amount  of  injury  will 
be  inflicted  on  the  farmer.  The  day  was  remarkably  warm."  (J.  H. 
Byrne's  Diary  of  Capt.  John  Pope's  Expedition,  Pacific  Eailroad  Sur- 
veySy  vol.  ii,  Appendix  A,  p.  87.) 

1855. — ^Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  article  in  the  Smithsonian  Beport  for  1858, 
states  that  locusts  this  year  infested  <'  those  portions  of  the  State  of 
Texas  which  resemble  in  physical  characteristics  Utah  and  California." 
We  have,  however,  been  unable  to  obtain  any  corroborative  data,  ex- 
cept the  statement  of  Mr.  Beveschon ;  but  the  fact  that  he  states  that 
they  were  in  Texas  in  the  following  year  is  confirmatory  of  his  state- 
ment. 

1856. — Locusts  are  said  to  have  existed  in  Texas  in  small  numbers 
this  year.  (Taylor.)  Mr.  Beveschon  writes  that  '*I  came  into  this 
[Dallas]  county  in  February,  1856.  The  fall  previous  a  great  number 
of  grasshoppers  made  their  appearance,"  and  destroyed  a  field  of  thirty 
acres. 

1857. — ^November  6^  locusts  appeared  in  Caldwell  County,  coming 
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from  the  west^  destroying  tarnips,  &c.  As  we  have  full  information 
given  below  regarding  the  hatching  of  locusts  in  Texas,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  swarms  visited  the  region  where  the  eggs  were 
hatching  in  1858  in  the  previous  year  more  extensively  than  any  pub- 
lished accounts  state, 

1858. — The  following  facts  regarding  the  ravages  of  locusts  in  Western 
Texas,  in  1858,  are  taken  from  the  Gonzales  In^irer  for  1858.  The 
young  locusts  began  to  hatch  ^^by  the  million,"  January  16,  and  by  the 
middle  of  March  they  had  done  extensive  damage  to  the  wheat  and 
garden  crops.  March  27,  on  the  San  Marcos  and  Guadalupe  Bivers, 
and  on  the  Saudies,  they  did  great  damage  to  the  corn  crops  and  gardens." 
They  seem  to  have  collected  together,  and  are  moving  in  a  southward 
direction,  sweeping  everything  in  their  route.  As  yet,  they  are  not 
more  than  half  grown,  and  can  only  travel  by  the  leaping  system,  their 
wings  not  having  grown  out.  Large  flocks  of  birds  are  not  only  devour- 
ing them,  but  it  is  said  they  are  actually  devouring  each  other.  After 
doing  great  damage,  April  21-May  8  they  flew  in  a  northeast  or  north- 
ward course.  By  May  8,  they  had  mostly  disappeared,  and  almost 
wholly  so  by  the  15th.  So  complete  and  so  general  has  been  the  de- 
struction that  all  the  farmers  will  be  compelled  to  replant.  In  the 
spring  of  1858,  they  destroyed  our  growing  crops  and  took  their  flight 
north  from  10th  to  16th  of  April.  (D.  A.  Todd,  Austin,  Tex.)  In  Cald- 
well County  the  young  began  to  disappear  about  April  20. 

1866. — Locusts  appeared  in  the  northwest  part  of  Collins  County 
about  the  1st  of  September,  destroyed  all  the  wheat  that  had  come  up, 
and  then  passed  on  to  the  southwest.  They  had  nearly  disappeared  in 
October.    (Monthly  Report  Ag.  Dept.,  1866,  p.  441.) 

1867. — The  young  hatched  in  threatening  numbers,  but  a  cold  snap 
during  the  flrst  week  in  May  destroyed  them.  Nearly  a  dozen  counties 
were  invaded  in  the  autumn.  In  Dallas  County  the  locust  flrst  appeared 
October  17,  theair  being  filled  with  them.  "  They  appeared  to  becoming 
from  the  west  and  traveling  east."  In  October  they  also  appeared  in 
Fannin,  Bed  Eiver,  Bell,  Coryell,  Lavaca,  Burleson,  Fayette,  Aus- 
tin, and  Lampasas  Counties,  appearing  in  the  latter  county"  in  im- 
mense numbers  about  the  first  of  October,  and  completely  destroyed 
the  autumn  and  winter  gardens,  and  injured  the  stock-range  materially. 
They  continued  with  us  until  the  20th,  when  they  moved  on  their  jour- 
ney in  a  southeasterly  direction.  In  Lavaca  County  they  deposited 
their  eggs  *'  by  the  million."  In  Coryell  County,  central  Texas,  they 
appeared  October  12,  ^< coming  in  vast  quantities  from  the  north,"  and 
proved  very  destructive  to  grain  and  garden  produce.  Mr.  Aflleck,  of 
Brenham,  states  that  locusts  appeared  there  in  the  flrst  week  of  Novem- 
ber, ^^  but  were  announced  toward  the  northwest  of  us  as  being  on  the 
way  some  weeks  before."  They  were  busy  about  the  flrst  of  December 
depositing  their  eggs.  They  appeared  at  Union  Hill,  flve  miles  to  the 
west  of  Mr.  Aflleck's  farm,  for  a  week  before  appearing  at  the  latter 
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place,  and  were  two  weeks  longer  in  reaching  Brenham,  seven  and  a 
half  miles  to  the  sonth  by  east.    (Biley's  seventh  report.) 

1808- — The  young  hatched  out  in  the  spring,  but  were  destroyed  by 

the  heavy  rains.    Mr.  Affleck  states  that  they  began  to  hatch  early  in 

February,  and  by  the  28th  of  March  began  to  more  in  bands  in  or  near 

Brenham,  Glenblyth  Valley,  and  injure  gardens.     By  April  23,  vast 

numberB  of  locusts  went  off.    ^^  Some  of  them  got  off  by  flight,  but  the 

bulk  kept  on  on  foot  toward  the  northwest,  followed  and  preyed  upon 

by  hundreds  of  black  hawks,  or  rather  buzzards — I  think  the  Falco  liar- 

laniP    No  swarms  of  "  emigrant"  locusts  arrived  from  the  Northwest  in 

the  autumn.    Two  observers,  however,  at  Calvert,  agree  in  stating  that 

locusts  appeared  there  in  the  autumn  of  1867  and  1868.    There  are  no 

records  of  the  appearance  of  locusts  after  this  until  about  the  year  1872 

or  1873. 

1872 T — ^That  locusts  probably  invaded  Texas  during  1872,  and  each 
year  following  until  1876,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts  from 
reports  from  United  States  weather  signal  observers,  forwarded  by  the 
Chief  Signal-Officer,  United  States  Army,  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mission : 

**  They  visited  this  section  In  1876,  and  for  Ave  or  or  six  years  previ- 
ous.''   (E.  G.  Prince,  Fredericksburg.) 

"  Visited  every  year  twice  since  about  four  or  five  years.''  (J.  C. 
Eickli,  Mason,  Tex.,  June  13, 1877.) 

"  Of  late,  for  three  or  four  years,  they  came  to  Western  Texas  every 
year.  They  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  during  October, 
and  kept  coming  till  November,  till  the  first  frost  put  a  stop  to  their 
wanderings."    (J.  C.  Eickli,  Mason,  Tex.,  July  12, 1877.) 

These  data  may  refer  to  1872,  but  we  leave  the  matter  in  doubt  until 
more  exact  information  is  received.  The  following  statement,  however, 
tends  to  show  that  there  was  an  invasion  in  1872,  as  locusts  are  reported 
as  existing  in  small  numbers  in  the  spring  of  1873.  If  these  were  not 
native  species,  then  there  must  have  been  a  slight  invasion  of  (7.  sprettis 
in  1872. 

^^  This  section  was  visited  by  small  numbers  of  these  insects  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  of  1873  and  1875,  and  from  October  1  to  15, 18[7]6. 
None  the  present  year.''  (William  Korrington,  United  States  Signal 
Service,  Uvalde,  Tex.) 

1873. — "In  September,  1873  [no  specified  date],  there  appeared  at 
this  place,  suddenly,  immense  swarms  of  locusts,  coming  from  a  north- 
erly direction.  The  direction  of  their  flight  followed  the  Eio  Grande 
Biver  for  about  thirty  miles  in  its  course  to  the  Gulf.  For  about  five 
days  the  multitudes  kept  traveling  over  this  place,  descending  to  the 
ground  at  sundown  and  remaining  below  until  shortly  after  sunrise  the 
next  morning,  when  all  would  rise  in  a  body  and  resume  their  flight 
The  weather  during  this  visitation  was  very  dry  and  sultry,  and  the 
prevailing  wind  northerly;  the  damage  done  immense.    These  locusts 
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left  an  immense  amoant  of  eggs  behind,  wliicb,  at  the  beginning  of 
spring — i.  6.,  the  latter  part  of  January  in  this  section — began  to  hatch. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  eggs  bad  been  laid  over  a  tract  of 
country  nearly  two  miles  wide,  having  the  Bio  Grande  River  for  its 
center,  and  following  its  course  out  to  what  distance  I  am  unable  to 
ascertain.''  (Frederick  Belford,  United  States  Signal  Service,  Eagle 
Pass.) 

1874. — Mr.  Belford  continues  his  statement  regarding  the  progeny  of 
the  locusts  which  invaded  Texas  in  1873:  "The  wingless  insects  were 
harmless  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  but  as  their  development 
proceeded,  the  work  of  devastation  began.  In  the  first  part  of  May, 
1874,  they  began  to  move — not  flying,  but  crawling.  The  fact  has  been 
observed  that  the  movements  of  these  swarms  of  young  locusts  were  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  which  their  progenitors  had  traveled. 
They  seemed  to  retrace  the  steps  of  their  ancestors.  Those  hatched  on 
this  side  of  the  Bio  Grande  Biver  moved  north  toward  the  settlements, 
and  on  their  way  everything  in  the  shape  of  vegetation  was  totally 
consumed.  Those  hatched  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Bio  Grande  (they 
extended  a  mile  and  a  half  on  each  side  of  the  river)  took  a  direction 
west  of  north,  and  the  work  of  devastation  was  equally  great  in  the 
parts  of  Mexico  tliey  passed  over.  I  am  assured  on  good  authority  that 
when  leaving  this  section  they  were  too  young  to  fly,  and  their  march 
was  carried  on  by  crawling  and  hopping.  Toward  the  latter  part  of 
May,  1874,  all  had  left,  and  planting  was  begun.  Now,  these  young 
locusts,  before  leaving,  had  deposited  eggs,  but  the  eggs  of  the  young 
ones  are  not  very  plentiful  and  sparsely  distributed.  The  people  of  this 
section,  while  this  occurs,  do  not  mind  it  much,  as  the  damage  done  by 
this  not  very  numerous  offspring  is  never  considerable." 

At  Denison  they  arrived  in  September,  1874.  (United  States  Signal 
Office.)  September  14, 1874,  locusts  appeared  in  Dallas  County,  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Boll,  were  not  one-tenth  as  abundant  as  in  1876 ;  still 
they  destroyed  all  the  young  vegetation,  and  injured  the  fall  wheat  to 
some  extent.  ^'AU  this  month  they  laid  countless  millions  of  eggs,  about 
as  many  as  in  1867.  At  the  end  of  this  month  most  had  disappeared 
trivveling  in  a  southern  or  eastern  direction.    (G.  Beveschon.) 

1875. — ^It  seems  by  the  extract  from  Mr.  Belford's  statement,  that  the 
young  hatched  this  year  from  eggs  laid  in  the  late  autumn  of  1874  did 
but  little  injury  to  crops.  He  adds,  <<  In  September,  1875,  another  large 
swarm  of  locusts  made  its  appearance,  coming  from  the  same  direction, 
i,  e.,  north,  but  their  numbers  were  not  as  formidable  as  those  of  the 
previous  year.  These  insects  deposited  their  eggs,  which  were  hatched 
the  ensuing  spring,  i. «.,  latter  part  of  January,  1876.  The  numbers  of  the 
young  ones  coming  forth  was  comparatively  insignificant,  and  having 
in  their  turn  deposited  their  eggs,  they  left  about  the  first  half  of  May, 
1876,  in  a  northerly  direction.    (F.  Belford,  Eagle  Pass,  United  States 
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Signal  Office,)  At  Denison,  locusts  arrived  in  September,  1874,  remain- 
ing until  June,  1875.  (W.  A.  Massej,  United  States  Signal  Office.) 
Uvalde  was  visited  by  small  numbers  of  locusts  in  tbe  spring  (young) 
and  autumn  of  1873  and  1875,  and  from  October  1  to  15, 1876.  Laredo 
was  visited  in  1875  and  1876,  appearing  each  year  about  the  beginning 
of  November.    (United  States  Signal  Office.) 

1876. — Swarms  of  locnsts  reached  Texas  from  tbe  north  and  west,  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  from  that  time  forth  till  winter  were  flying 
very  generally  over  the  State,  reaching  eventually  latitude  29^,  or,  more 
definitely,  to  the  Gulf  all  the  way  from  the  Sabine  Eiver  to  Austin. 
Their  course  was  almost  due  south,  and  their  injury  confined  to  succu- 
lent vegetables,  shrubs,  and  fruit-trees,  the  orange  and  cotton  safiering 
more  particularly.    At  Austin  the  cars  for  about  ten  days  were  so  much 
obstructed  on  the  Texas  Central  Railroad  line  as  to  necessitate  their 
stopping  occasionally  to  clear  the  track  of  the  grasshoppers.    Eggs  were 
laid  throughout  the  territory  overrun,  and  the  young  hatched  in  large 
qaantities  during  the  mild  weather  of  February,  but  those  which  hatched 
near  the  Oulf  had  np  to  the  date  of  March  5  been  destroyed  by  heavy 
cold  rains  that  occurred  the  latter  part  of  February.    (Riley's  ninth 
report.)    The  invading  swarms  began  to  arrive  late  in  August,  and 
continued  to  come  for  six  weeks,  and  the  course  of  their  flight  was  gen- 
erally due  souths  others  state  that  they  came  from  the  northwest 
From  reports  received  from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal-Officer,  United 
States  Army,  we  extract  the  following  statements :  '^  In  the  fall  of  1876, 
they  went  down  to  Eastern  Texas,  as  well  as  to  the  western  part  of  the 
State.    Everything  in  the  line  of  vegetables  was  destroyed,  fruit-trees 
and  grape-vines  damaged  more  or  less.    Small  winter  grain  is  preferred 
to  grass,  and  mostly  destroyed."    At  Dallas,  they  first  arrived  Septem- 
ber 20,  from  the  northwest ;  the  swarm  was  estimated  to  be  2,000  feet 
high,  and  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  wide.    (J.  Boll.)    ^^The  area  invaded 
by  the  grasshoppers  in  Texas,  in  the  fall  of  1876,  was  embraced  between 
longitude  96^  and  99^  (west  from  Greenwich,  or  19^  and  22'  west  from 
Washington).    It  extended  entirely  across  the  State,  from  Red  River 
on  the  north  to  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  covering  six  degrees  of 
longitude,  or  an  area  about  200  miles  in  width  by  360  in  length,  or  72,000 
square  miles;  this  belt  extends  through  the  center  of  the  State  from 
north  to  south,  between  parallel  lines,  with  somewhat  irregular  edges, 
determined  by  the  course  of  the  wind  at  different  times  during  their 
^  march  to  the  sea.'    By  reference  to  the  map  of  Texas,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  best  agricultural  portion  of  the  State  was  covered  by  them." 

1877.  The  spring  was  mild  in  Texas,  and  the  young  hatched  the  lat- 
ter part  of  January,  in  February,  and  the  last  ones  in  March.  From 
March  1  to  10,  at  Mason,  they  did  the  most  mischief,  and  began  to  fiy 
away  by  the  10th  of  May,  but  a  good  many  remained  until  the  15th. 
**It  is  said  this  pest  grows  worse  and  worse  every  year,  and  will  event- 
ually rain  the  farmers  if  something  is  not  done  to  check  them.    After 
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fighting  with  the  climate,  poor  soil,  late  frosts,  and  heavy  droughts, 
they  have  still  to  fight  the  grasshoppers  in  this  arid  section  of 
country.  Twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  the  growth  of  vegetation 
is  checked  by  them  to  a  fearful  extent."  (J.  C.  liickii,  Mason,  Tex., 
United  States  Signal  Service.) 

At  Gorsicana,  eggs  were  announced  to  be  hatching  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, but  most  numerously  about  the  20th  of  February,  and  on  the 
smooth,  barren  sandy  spots.  The  young  insects  acquired  wings  the  first 
of  May  and  commenced  migrating  as  soon  as  winged,  and  were  most 
numerous  from  the  9th  to  12th  of  May,  and  disappeared  about  the  20th 
of  May.  Wheat  suffered  most;  corn  least.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were 
greatly  injured.  The  injury  will  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  (J.  W.  Smith, 
United  States  Signal  Service.)  This  account  is  confirmed  by  other 
United  States  observers  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  At  Pilot  Point, 
the  United  States  signal-observer  states :  <<  On  the  last  of  April  and 
first  of  May,  clouds  of  locusts  alighted,  flying  from  the.  south  with,  a 
brisk  south  wind,  and  staid  over  night  and  one  day,  eating  large  fields 
of  wheat  and  corn,  and  then,  rising,  resumed  their  northward  flight ''; 
and  again  under  date  of  May  25,  ^'Olonds  of  them  are  flying  northward 
at  the  present  time,  and  most  all  have  left  this  portion  of  the  country. 
*  *  *  Since  the  hoppers  have  left,  the  vegetation  has  come  out 
again  and  the  farmers  are  hard  at  work  replanting  their  fields,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  understand,  the  crops  will  prove  favorable  this  season,  con- 
sidering the  damage  done." 

A  slight  invasion  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  J.  C.  Bickli,  United 
States  signal-observer  at  Mason:  <* October  30,  1877.  High  tempera- 
ture, with  wind  veering  to  northwest  and  north,  increasing  in  velocity 
to  32  miles  per  hour  and  bringing  the  first  Eocky  Mountain  locusts  in 
their  swarms  at  4  p.  m.  They  pursued  their  southern  course,  and  did 
not  deposit  any  eggs  in  this  section." 

^<On  the  3d  of  October,  1877,  in  the  afternoon,  myriads  of  grasshop- 
pers were  seen  passing  over  this  station  about  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  high,  coming  from  the  north  and  going  south ;  wind  was  from  north- 
west and  four  miles  an  hour ;  temperature  72^,  fair  weather.  Their 
flight  coutinued  the  4th,  but  there  were  more  of  them  apparently. 
None  were  observed  on  the  5th ;  wind  from  south,  4  miles  an  hour,  and 
cloudy ;  temperature  about  62^.  On  the  6tb,  they  resumed  their  jour- 
ney, going  south,  though  in  small  numbers.  Temperature  about  75^; 
fair  weather;  wind  from  southeast,  four  miles  an  hour.  During  their 
flight  none  came  down.  (E.  G.  Prince,  Fredericksburg,  United  States 
Signal  Service.) 

A  correspondent  at  Headsville,  Bobinson  County,  states  that 
^<  about  the  last  of  August,  immense  numbers  passed  over  our  county, 
but  high  up  in  air."  From  Helotes,  Bexar  County,  we  learn  that,  "on 
September  28,  29,  and  30^  swarms  passed  over  this  county,  but,  so  far 
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as  I  can  understand,  none  have  laid  eggs,  or  even  lighted  on  the 
ground.'^ 

The  United  States  signal-observer,  0.  A.  Smith,  Galveston,  sends  the 
foUowiug  facts  regarding  the  presence  of  locnsts  in  that  portion  of 
Texas,  principally  copied  from  the  Galveston  Daily  News.  Hatching 
began  January  25,  but  the  young  appeared  most  numerously  between 
February  15  and  March  1,  and  by  the  10th  of  that  month  they  were 
observed  bopping  in  bands  in  almost  every  instance  northward.  In 
Gronzales  County  they  were  seen  flying  northward  about  April  15, 
becoming  fledged  about  April  5,  and  in  other  counties  about  the  20th 
to  25th.  In  Austin  Oounty,  on  April  30th,  '<  the  heavens  were  clouded 
with  them,  going  north,  the  wind  being  south."  In  other  counties  they 
migrated  northward ;  for  example,  in  Falls  County  there  were  ^^  millions 
passing  over,  flying  northward,  about  May  2.  They  disappeared  in  dif- 
ferent counties  from  May  5  to  16.  No  eggs  were  deposited  during  the 
present  year. 

«Tbe  damages  were  at  first  reported  as  severe,  from  nearly  all  of  the 
central  connties  of  the  Stat'C,  but  many  of  the  devastated  grain-fields  en- 
tirely recovered  after  the  departure  of  the  insects."  Mr.  Smith  concludes 
*^that  the  damage  to  the  grain  crops  in  the  sixty-four  counties  visited 
cannot  exceed  5  per  cent.  Gardens  everywhere  appear  to  have  snf- 
ferred  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  grain  crops.  They  are  reported 
as  having  been  entirely  destroyed  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  were 
badly  danaaged  wherever  visited.  He  estimates  $790,350  as  the  approx- 
imate damage  to  gardens. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

While  it  is  most  probable  that  Indian  Territory  was  visited  in  nearly  the 
same  years  as  Texas  and  Missouri,  the  records  are  very  meager.  In 
1874  portions  were  visited  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural 
Department. 

In  1875  locnsts  hatched  out  in  large  numbers  early  in  the  spring.  The 
signal-service  observer  at  Fort  Gibson  reports  that  there  were  three 
distinct  swarms  seen  about  the  1st  of  May,  which  seemed  to  originate 
from  eggs  laid  the  previous  year.  During  the  month  of  May  they  de- 
parted in  a  generally  north  and  west  direction.  A  dispatch  from  Fort 
Gibson,  dated  June  1,  states  that  <<  millions  of  locusts  flew  westerly. 
The  Grand,  Verdigris,  and  Arkansas  Bivers  were  covered  with  the  dead 
hoppers  that  failed  to  fly  across  at  the  start." 

In  1876,  at  Fort  Gibson,  they  appeared  September  16  to  28.  (United 
States  Signal  Service.)  Mr.  Eiley  states  that  ^'they  were  thick  over 
most  of  the  Territory,  passing  southward,  from  the  middle  of  September, 
and  many  of  them  remaining  through  the  season."  Locusts  were  not 
observed  at  Fort  Sill,  either  in  1876  or  1877.  (United  States  Signal  Office.) 
Fort  Gibson  was  not  visited  by  locnsts  during  the  summer  of  1877,  but 
from  April  13  to  May  1,  the  young  hatched  out  in  great  numbers,  but 
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died  from  the  e£fects  of  <'  the  long-continaed  cold  rains  occarring  shortly 
after  the  eggs  began  to  hatch."  "No  young  locnsts  were  seen  after  the 
14th  of  May.  Kone  of  the  locusts  arrived  at  maturity,  neither  were  any 
seen  off  their  hatching^grounds."    (United  States  Signal  Office.) 

THE  LOCUST  IN  ARKANSAS. 

The  first  recorded  instance  of  locusts  extending  into  this  State  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Biley,  in  1876.  They  overran  the  extreme  north- 
west corner  of  the  State,  and  were  particularly  injurious  in  Ben- 
ton Oounty,  the  damage  being  mostly  confined  to  this  county  and  the 
region  south  of  it,  the  insects  not  extending  east  to  Carroll  County. 
^^They  made  their  advent  from  the  7th  to  the  15th  of  October,  coming 
with  the  wind  from  the  northwest  and  flying  south  and  southwest, 
until  they  struck  the  base  of  Boston  Mountain.  As  in  our  own  [Mis- 
souri] southeast  counties,  wheat  was  greatly  injured  by  them,  and  eggs 
were  laid  up  to  the  time  winter  set  in."    (Riley's  ninth  report.) 

In  1877,  Arkansas  was  again  visited,  but  to  what  extent  is  unknown. 
The  only  data  at  hand  are  the  following  statements  from  correspondents: 
At  Benton  ville,  Benton  County,  "A  few  passed  over  the  last  days  of  Sep- 
tember, and  a  very  few  alighted  in  some  localities.''  Again  it  is  stated 
that  ''fresh  swarms  passed  over  from  the  northwest,  but  none  settled." 
At  Carrollton,  Carroll  County,  no  swarms  were  noticed  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  though  they  passed  over  in  the  autumn  of  1876. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  MISSOURL 

The  history  of  the  invasion  of  this  State  by  the  Eocky  Mountain 
locust  has  been  so  fully  set  forth  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  in  his  Illinois 
report,  and  by  Mr.  Biley,  in  his  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  annual  re- 
ports on  the  injurious  insects  of  Missouri,  that  the  following  account 
is  simply  a  brief  abstract  of  their  statements,  the  portions  quoted  being 
in  most  cases  taken  from  Mr.  Biley's  report. 

1820  6r  1821. — in  one  of  these  years,  it  is  uncertain  which.  Western 
Missouri  was  visited  by  locusts.  ^<  They  came  in  the  autumn  by  millions, 
devouring  every  green  thing,  but  too  late  to  do  much  harm.  They 
literally  filled  the  earth  with  their  eggs,  and  then  died.  The  next 
spring  they  hatched  out,  but  did  but  little  harmj  and  when  full-fledged 
left  for  parts  unknown.  Other  districts  of  country  have  been  visited 
by  them,  but,  so  for  as  I  could  learn,  they  have  done  but  little  harm 
after  the  first  year.  (Prairie  Farmer,  June  15, 1867.)  This  statement 
is  coiToborated  by  the  following :  "A  Missouri  paper  publishes  a  state- 
ment by  an  old  settler,  that  great  numbers  of  grasshoppers  appeared  in 
September,  1820,  doing  much  damage.  The  next  spring  they  hatched 
out,  destroying  the  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  wheat,  and  tobacco  crops ;  but 
the  com  escaped  uninjured.  About  the  middle  of  June  they  all  disap- 
peared, flying  off  in  a  southeast  direction.    {  Western  Buralj  1867.) 

1866.— The  next  recorded  invasion  took  place  in  1866,  when  the  west- 
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em  counties  of  Missouri  were  overran  much  as  in  1874.  "  They  came, 
liowever,  about  a  month  later  than  in  1874.  They  were  often  so  thick 
that  trains  were  seriously  delayed  on  account  of  the  immense  numbers 
crnsbed  on  the  track."  (Walsh's  Illinois  Eeport.)  Innumerable  eggs 
were  deposited  in  the  autumn. 

18G7. — Serious  damage  was  done  by  the  young  locusts  in  the  spring, 
particularly  about  Saint  Joseph  and  Oregon.  By  the  middle  of  July 
they  had  nearly  all  left  the  State.  A  fresh,  though  less  extensive  inva- 
sion, swept,  over  [Nebraska  and  portions  of  Kansas  and  the  western 
borders  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  or,  in  Walsh's  words,  ^'  the  main  body 
descended  through  ]^ebraska  upon  Iowa,  instead  of  through  Kansas 
upon  Missouri,"  but  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Missouri  was  over- 
run by  the  swarms,  which  were  said  to  have  come  from  the  Bocky 
Mountains. 

1868. — Considerable  injury  was  done  by  locusts  this  year  in  the  fol- 
lowing counties:  Andrew,  Cedar,  Clinton,  Daviess,  Gentry,  Jackson, 
Kodaway.    There  was,  however,  no  fresh  invasion  from  the  west. 

1869. — ^Early  in  the  season  of  this  year  locusts  troubled  the  western 
borders  of  Missouri.  ^'They  hatched  out  in  countless  numbers  from 
the  20th  to  24th  of  March  in  Holt  County.  In  Andrew  County  the 
young,  where  the  ground  was  smooth  and  hard,  as  *sod'  or  prairie  that 
was  plowed  in  the  previous  June,  and  not  afterward  plowed,  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  wheat.  •  •  •  Oar  own  stock  was  bad  enough, 
but  on  the  18th  of  June  we  received  a  large  addition  of  fying  ones  from 
the  south,  which  in  some  places  took  half  of  the  corn,  although  they 
left  on  the  23d  of  June,  staying  less  than  five  days.  They  came  with  a 
strong  south  wind,  and  while  here  the  north  wind  blew,  and  if  they  were 
disturbed  they  would  work  a  little  south  ;  but  on  the  23d,  at  11  a.  m., 
the  south  wind  blew  and  they  rose  simultaneously  and  most  of  them 
left  us;  but  our  original  stock  not  being  able  to  fly  remained.  There 
are  no  records  of  the  presence  of  locusts  in  Missouri  in  1870, 1871, 1872, 
or  1873. 

1874. — The  locust  visitation  of  this  year  was  the  most  calamitous  to 
Missouri,  as  to  the  neighboring  States,  of  any  yet  recorded.  A  map  of 
tbe  area  overrun  this  year,  as  compared  with  1866,  is  given  in  Mr. 
Riley's  seventh  report.  He  states  that  the  general  direction  from  which 
they  came  was  from  the  northwest.  They  reached  Holt  County  on 
the  8th  of  August,  and  all  the  counties  on  the  same  line,  north  and 
south,  from  Worth  to  McDonald,  were  reached  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  month.  They  then  continued  to  make  short  flights,  and 
finally  reached  their  extreme  eastern  limit  toward  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber. They  flew  no  farther  east  than  in  1866,  except  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  and  only  visited  the  western  fourth  or  fifth  of  the 
State.  The  swarms  appeared  during  early  August,  and  in  most  of  the 
counties  invaded,  the  locusts  stayed  till  frost,  t.  c,  from  their  first  ap- 
pearance till  frost  swarms  came  and  left,  so  that  there  were  most  always 
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some  of  them  aboat.  The  injury  in  MisAonri  was  comparatively  slight 
compared  with  that  done  in  1874  in  Kansas. 

1875. — "  Serioas  and  distressing,"  says  Mr.  Riley,  **  as  were  the  ravages 
of  this  insect  in  1874,  when  the  winged  swarms  overswept  several  of 
the  Western  States,  and  poured  into  our  western  counties  in  the  fall, 
the  injury  and  suffering  that  ensued  were  as  naught  in  Missouri 
compared  to  what  resulted  from  the  unfledged  myriads  that  hatched 
out  in  the  spring  of  1875."  The  spring  was  propitious  to  the  young, 
lew  adverse  causes  tending  to  reduce  their  number  being  in  operation. 
"  The  winter  of  1874-75,  though  commencing  late,  was  severe,  steady, 
and  protracted  till  toward  the  first  of  May,  when  spring  suddenly  camo 
upon  us  in  full  force.  There  was  no  very  variable  weather  in  the  earlier 
months ;  whereas  such  weather  did  occur  in  1867."  Besides  this  the 
summer  seasons  of  1873  and  1874  were  dry  and  hot.  The  worst  injury 
was  done  in  the  two  western  tiers  of  Missouri.  '^  The  greatest  damage 
extended  over  a  strip  twenty-five  miles  each  side  of  the  Missouri  Biver, 
from  Omaha  to  Kansas  City,  and  then  extending  south  to  the  south- 
western limit  of  Missouri." 

*'  Early  in  May  the  reports  from  the  locust  district  of  the  State  were 
very  conflicting ;  the  insects  were  confined  to  within  short  radii  of  their 
hatching-£:rounds.  The  season  was  propitious,  and  where  the  insects 
did  not  occur,  everything  promised  well.  As  the  month  drew  more  and 
more  to  a  close,  the  insects  extended  the  area  of  destruction  and  the 
alarm  became  general.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  non-timbered 
portions  of  the  middle  western  counties  were  as  bare  as  in  winter. 
Here  and  there  patches  of  Amarantus  hlitum  and  a  few  jagged  stalks 
of  milkweed  {Awlepias)  served  to  relieve  the  monotony.  An  occasional 
outfield  or  low  piece  of  prairie  would  also  remain  green  ;  but  with  these 
exceptions  one  might  travel  for  days  by  buggy  and  find  ever^'tbing 
eaten  ofl',  even  to  underbrush  in  the  woods.  The  suffering  was  great 
and  the  people  well-nigh  disheartened.  Cattle  and  stock  of  all  kinds,  ex- 
cept hogs  and  poultry,  were  driven  away  to  the  more  favored  counties,  and 
relief  committees  were  organized.  Many  families  left  the  State  under 
the  influence  of  the  temporary  panic  and  the  unnecessary  forebodings 
and  exaggerated  statement  of  the  pessimists.  Chronic  loafers  and 
idlers  even  made  some  trouble  and  threatened  to  seize  the  goods  and 
property  of  the  well-to-do.  Belief  work  was,  however,  carried  on 
energetically,  and  with  few  exceptions  no  violence  occurred.  Early  in 
June  the  insects  began  to  leave ;  the  farmers  began  replanting  with  a 
will.  As  the  month  advanced  the  prospects  brightened,  and  by  the  4th 
of  July  the  whole  country  presented  a  green  and  thrifty  appearance 
again.  The  greatest  damage  occurred  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the 
Missouri  River  to  Liberty,  and  thence  southward;  and  Bates,  Buchanan, 
Barton,  Clay,  Cass,  Clinton, Henry,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Lafayette,  Platte, 
Saint  Clair,  and  Vernon  suffered  most.  The  other  counties  in  the  dis- 
tiict  invaded  in  1874,  and  especially  those  along  the  eastern  borders  of 
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that  district,  suffered  less.  In  some  of  these,  as  the  extreme  north- 
west counties,  the  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  winged  in- 
sects of  1874  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  lay  excessive  numbers  of 
eggs ;  while  in  those  along  the  eastern  border  the  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  winged  swarms  when  they  reached  this  limit  were 
weakened  and  decimated ;  they  were  the  straggling  remains  of  a  vast 
army.'' 

1876. — The  counties  ravaged  by  the  young  insects  in  1875,  had 
splendid  crops  in  1876.  Fresh  armies  of  locusts  in  the  early  autnmu 
from  the  north  and  northwest,  swept  over  the  western  border  of  the 
State.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  great  drought  prevailed  in  the  North- 
west, which  favored  their  multiplication  as  in  other  locust  years,  the 
drought  and  heat  being  the  exciting  cause  of  the  undue  increase  of  lo- 
custs and  other  insect  pests. 

^' The  middle  western  counties  which  suffered  most  in  1875  (i.  «.,  the 
portion  of  the  State  in  which  the  winged  insects  reached  the  farthest 
east  in  1874,  and  laid  most  eggs)  were  not  overrun  in  1876,  and  will  not 
suffer  in  1877.  Such  are  the  counties  of  Platte,  Clay,  Cass,  Lafayette, 
Johnson,  Henry,  Pettis,  Bates,  and  Benton.  In  these  counties  the  farm- 
ers have  little  or  nothing  to  fear,  except  as  they  may  receive  a  few  strag- 
gling and  comparatively  harmless  bevies  of  the  winged  locusts  next 
June  and  July,  from  the  neighboring  country.  The  counties  that  were 
overrun  and  will  suffer  are,  first,  Atchison  and  Holt,  and  the  western 
half  of  Nodaway,  and  Andrew  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner ;  sec- 
ond, McDonald,  Barry,  Jasper,  Lawrence,  Barton,  Dade,  Newton,  Cedar, 
Vernon,  more  particularly  in  the  southwest  halfj  Polk,  in  the  northwest 
third;  Hickory  in  the  southwest  third;  Saint  Clair  in  scattering  x)laces, 
and  Christian  and  Greene  in  the  extreme  border. 

^^The  locusts  came  into  all  these  counties  last  Fall,  very  generally  ate 
off  the  Fail  wheat,  and  filled  the  ground  with  their  eggs,  in  most  parts 
quite  thickly.  As  elsewhere  they  continued  laying  until  overtaken  by 
frost. 

*< Bates,  according  to  one  correspondent,  also  received  a  few  of  the  in- 
sects in  the  western  half;  while  a  few  stragglers  are  also  reported  in 
Harrison,  and  even  in  Gentry,  Henry,  and  Cass ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
in  these  cases  they  were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  harm  or  to  cause 
any  forebodings  in  the  spring.  They  came  into  the  northwest  corner 
from  the  north  and  northwest,  early  in  September,^  and  were  to  some 
extent  prevented  from  reaching  beyond  the  points  indicated,  by  south 
winds. 

'<They  entered  the  southwest  counties  from  the  southwest  nearly  a 
month  later,  invading  Newton  and  McDonald  by  September  23,  and 
reaching  the  middle  of  Barry  by  the  1st  of  October,  and  Cedar  by  the 
middle  of  the  month.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
swarms  which  came  from  the  north  and  northwest  was  receding  west- 

'AoooKvtlDff  to  Signal  Serrioe  reporto,  some  were  eecn  in  liodnway  County  mucli  earlier. 
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ward  after  they  reached  Northwest  Missouri ;  and  that  Southwest  Mis- 
souri, Southeast  Kansas,  and  Northwest  Arkansas,  would  have  escaped 
had  it  not  been  for  west  and  southwest  winds  that  brought  back  insects 
which  had  reached  south  of  these  points. 

^'  The  dates  of  arrival  of  these  insects  are  nearly  a  month  later  than 
in  1874,  and  in  this  respect  the  1876  invasion  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of  1866.  It  was  also  less  immediately  disastrous  than  that  of  1874, 
aud  most  of  the  crops  were  either  garnered  or  beyond  injury,  and  the 
principal  damage  was  to  the  Fall  wheat,  which,  as  already  stated,  was 
eaten  down,  and  in  most  cases  efifectnsilly  destroyed,  at  a  time,  too,  when 
it  was  generally  too  late  to  do  anything  more  than  to  let  the  ground  lie 
over  to  plant  in  corn  in  the  spring." — (Riley's  Ninth  Report.) 

1877.— Although  the  prospect  of  injury  from  young  locusts  was 
threatening,  yet,  as  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  young  soon  after 
hatching  perished  in  large  numbers,  so  that  little  injury  was  experienced 
and  the  crops  were  unusually  large.  No  locusts  arrived  in  the  St<ate 
from  the  Rocky  Mouatains.  The  swarms  of  fledged  locusts  which  sur- 
vived the  cold,  wet  weather  were  light  in  the  State,  and  did  no  mischief, 
aud,  so  far  as  known,  laid  no  eggs.  The  following  statement  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  distribution  and  movements  of  the  local  swarms : 

^' The  insects  were  leaving  Jasper  and  adjacent  southwest  counties 
where  th^y  had  hatched,  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early  in  June,  that 
part  of  the  State  being  vacated  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  course 
being  north  and  northwest.  They  left  the  northwest  counties  toward 
the  end  of  June  and  during  the  first  week  of  July,  the  direction  being 
northwest,  except  on  June  30,  when  some  stragglers  were  blown  back 
from  the  northwest  over  Nodaway  County.'' 

August  14,  large  numbers  passed  over  Oregon,  Holt  County,  flying 
southwest ;  about  the  20th,  a  few  passed  over  Flag  Springs,  Andrew 
County,  from  the  northeast  j  at  Pickering,  Nodaway  County,  during  the 
third  week  in  September  large  swarms  were  observed  flying  from  the 
northwest  to  the  southeast,  but  none  were  known  to  alight.  In  Atchi- 
son County  large  swarms  from  the  north  passed  over  in  August  and 
September,  and  a  few  dropped  down,  but  no  eggs  were  deposited. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  KANSAS. 

We  have  fuller  information  regarding  the  ravages  of  locnsts  in  this 
State  than  in  Nebraska,  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  State  was  set- 
tled earlier  and  has  a  much  larger  population,  and  suffered  more  from 
the  hordes  of  invading  locusts.^ 

s  td46.~There  are  no  records  of  locnsta  in  Kansas  in  1B46,  and  I  quote  the  following  statement  doubt- 
ful wliotber  the  graMshoppers  referred  to  were  local  species  or  omlgrDnts  from  the  west.  "As  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  Joarnoy,  we  heard  the  confused  ham  of  thousands  of  grasshoppers,  now  and  then  broken 
by  the  chirping  of  the  cricket.  These  insects  are  found  Id  great  abundance,  and  obtain  greater  sixa 
thnn  any  1  have  seen  elaewhore."— (Notes  of  a  Military  Beconnaissance  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  in 
Missouri  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  by  W.  H.  Emory,  p.  392.  The  insects  were  observed  July  2,  1846,  hi  the 
Kansas  River  Valley.) 
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1854. — ^Locasts  visited  Kansas,  but  how  extensively  is  not  known ;  the 
swarm  arrived  in  the  automn. — (T.  0.  Wells.) 

1855. — ^The  eggs  laid  the  previous  autumn  hatched  in  the  spring  of 
1855y  "  and  if  I  remember  aright  one  of  our  old  farmers  who  was  then 
living  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kansas  Eiver  told  me  that  his  wheat  was 
all  destroyed  by  them.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  myself  that  year. 
It  was  dry  in  the  spring,  but  after  about  the  middle  of  May  we  had  fre- 
quent  and  very  heavy  showers  all  through  the  season.'' — (T.  C.  Wells.) 
1850-'57.— <»  In  the  autumns  of  1856  and  1867  the  wheat  and  corn 
leaves  were  eaten  off  around  the  outside  of  fields,  I  suppose  by  Cahp- 
tenus  spretus^  though  I  never  noticed  them  in  great  numbers  so  as  to 
attract  particular  attention  until  1860.^— (T.  C.  Wells.) 

1860. — ^That  locusts  appeared  in  Kansas  this  year  is  affirmed  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Wells,  who  remarks,  **  What  I  have  said  about  them  in  18G0, 
and  from  then  to  the  present  time,  I  "know  to  be  true  from  my  personal 
observation,  with  the  single  exception  of  1864." — (T.  C.  Wells,  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas.) 

1864. — "  I  was  East  that  [this]  year,  but  am  told  by  those  that  were 
here  that  it  was  very  dry,  and  that  the  locusts  were  here."— (T.  0. 
Wells.) 

1866. — The  first  record  of  any  invasion  we  are  aware  of  refers  to  this 
year,  thoagh  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  portion  of  the  State,  at  least, 
was  overrun  in  1820  or  1821,  and,  possibly,  in  1846,  but  there  are  no 
records  to  that  eflect  extant. 

In  August  and  September,  1-10, 1866,  swarms  of  locusts  arrived.  In 
August  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  frontier  settlements  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  and  later,  early  in  September,  destroyed  every  green 
thing  in  tracts  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  On  the  Kemaha  Biver 
(which,  however,  lies  mostly  in  Nebraska)  and  is  in  the  eastern  limits  of 
the  State,  they  arrived  in  clouds  ^^  glittering  in  the  sunlight  like  huge 
flakes  of  snow,"  and  destroyed  the  late  corn  and  the  winter  wheat,  and 
began  at  once  laying  their  eggs,  so  that  the  ground  was  fairly  honey- 
combed by  their  egg-cells. 

September  1.  At  Council  Grove  •*  a  tremendous  shower  of  grass  hop- 
pers came  from  the  south,  completely  filling  the  air  as  high  as  one  could 
see,  and  looking  like  a  driving  snow-storm"  5  they  eat  every  green  thing. 
In  Allen  County  they  appeared  September  11;  *' they  almost  darken 
the  sun  in  their  flight'^;  they  eat  everything  green,  including  winter 
wheat  "In  Brown  County  they  covered  a  tract  twelve  miles  in  width, 
and  consumed  pretty  much  everything  green.  Trees  were  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  and  corn-fields  literally  stripped  to  the  stalk.  •  •  • 
In  Northwestern  Kansas  they  filled  the  air  so  as  to  obscure  the  sun. 
They  have  been  traced  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  above  Fort 
Kearney.  In  Marysville  the  grasshoppers  in  that  section  eat  every  green 
thing.  The  Leavenworth  papers  reported  that  a  vast  army  of  grass- 
hoppers reached  Lawrence  firom  the  west    They  had  cleaned  out  Topeka, 
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tho  capital,  of  garden  vegetables,  grass,  and  clover,  and  left  the  gronnd 
as  if  burned  with  fire.  Corn  is  eaten  to  the  roots.  About  Lawrence, 
though  very  numerous,  yet  coming  so  late  they  did  not  do  essential 
damage,  but  deposited  their  eggs.  In  Douglas  County  they  made  their 
appearance  by  the  billion.  The  prevailing  winds  in  the  State  during 
August  and  September  were  westerly,  and  the  season  was  dry  and  hot. — 
{Practical  Entomologist^  ii,  3-4.) 

18G7. — ^The  locusts  this  year,  according  to  B.  D.  Walsh,  "  took  a  rather 
more  northerly  coui^e,  the  main  body  descending  through  Nebraska 
upon  Iowa,  instead  of  through  Kansas  upon  Missouri.  Still  in  both  years 
there  were  flying  columns  of  the  enemy,  that  deviated  a  little  from  the 
general  line  of  march  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  For,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  some  of  the  more  northerly  parts  of  Kansas  and  the  ex- 
treme northwest  corner  of  Missouri  were  invaded  by  the  army  of  1867 ; 
and  as  I  have  shown  in  the  Practical  Entomologist,  the  southern  parts 
of  Nebraska  were  very  generally  invaded  by  the  army  of  1866.'^  Nearly 
as  last  year,  the  invasions  occurred  from  August  25  to  September  30, 
and  the  locusts  came  from  the  northwest.— (Walsh's  First  Illinois  Eep.) 

1868. — ^Locusts,  which  hatched  in  the  spring,  devastated  the  State, 
locally,  and  the  region  west  of  Fort  Riley  was  ravaged  in  the  autumn, 
but  whether  by  foreign  swarms  or  those  native  to  the  State  is  not  stated. 
August  7,  locusts  appeared  in  Eiley  County,  flying  from  the  northwest 
apparently,  as  a  southeast  wind  prevented  their  leaving  bn  the  8th.  It 
is  possible  that  the  swarms  came  from  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  rather  than 
from  the  west.  In  the  early  part  of  August  they  attracted  attention 
in  Kansas  and  during  the  preceding  month  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 
(American  Entomologist,  i,  74.)  From  this  fact  we  infer  that  the  inva- 
sions were  local  and  from  the  north. 

1869. — For  two  years,  apparently,  the  progeny  of  those  which  over- 
run the  State  in  1866-'67  remained  and  did  some  damage.  In  1869  the 
young  hatched  out  In  Saline,  Lyon,  and  Brown  Counties,  but  left  as  soon 
as  they  acquired  wings,  namely,  about  the  middle  of  June.  They  were 
destructive  east  of  Nemaha  County,  but  no  extended  damage  was  done 
in  the  State  generally,  and  none  were  seen  in  1870  and  1871. 

1872. — ^This  year  "foreign''  locusts  did  some  harm  in  parts  of  Kansas. 
At  Beloit  they  appeared  in  the  last  week  in  August  and  devoured  every- 
thing green.— (Riley's  Seventh  Report.) 

1873. — ^While  Nebraska  and  the  country  to  the  north  was  generally 
overrun  in  1873,  there  is  no  record  of  their  appearance  in  Kansas. 

1874.— This  was  the  worst  locust  year  in  Kansas,  the  State,  like  its 
neighbors  north  and  south,  suffering  extremely.  Mr.  Riley  in  his  seventh 
report  says  the  locusts  swept  over  the  State  "in  overwhelming  hordes 
from  the  plains  of  Colorado  on  the  west,  and  the  fields  of  Nebraska  on 
the  north,  in  many  instances  clearing  off  all  traces  of  vegetation  in  a 
few  hours."  The  corn  crop  was  ruined  by  them.  They  appeared  in 
every  county,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  except  Clarke,  Comanche, 
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Govo,  Doniphan,  Graham,  Greenwood,  Harper,  Hodgeman,  Kiowa, 
l^eosho,  Ness,  Pratt,  Sumner,  Stafford,  Trego,  and  Wallace,  which  are 
more  or  less  unorganized  and  uninhabited,  so  that  no  records  were  ob- 
tained, though  they  were  overrun  like  the  rest  according  to  Mr.  A.  Gray, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  suffering  was  great,  thirty 
connties  reporting  1,842  families,  aggregating  9,154  persons,  reduced 
to  destitution,  and  immigration  to  the  State  was  checked,  and  relief 
societies  throughout  the  country  were  formed  to  aid  them. 

About  the  15th-25th  of  July,  the  locusts  appeared  in  Northern  and 
Northwestern  Kansas,  and  continued  to  be  destructive  till  at  least  the 
end  of  August,  and  laid  their  eggs  in  the  autumn.  During  this  year  the 
in^eatest  damage  was  from  northwest  to  southeast,  being  lightest  along 
the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  which  the  winged  insects  reached  too  late 
to  do  very  serious  injury ;  but  the  greatest  bulk  of  the  eggs  were  laid 
as  the  locusts  approached  the  eastern  limits  of  the  State. — (Eiley's  Eighth 
Beport.) 

1875. — ^In  this  year  the  damage  done  was  by  the  young  locusts,  which 
hatched  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  so  that, 
as  Mr.  Eiiey  states,  ^<  in  1875  the  tables  were  turned ;  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  State  suffered,  and  the  western  counties  were  little 
troubled."  He  also  states  that  ^'  the  ravages  of  the  young  locusts  were 
confined  to  a  district  of  about  150  miles  in  length  and  50  miles  in 
breadth,  at  the  widest,  along  the  eastern  border.  The  counties  of  Don- 
iphan, Brown,  Atchison,  Jefferson,  Leavenworth,  Douglass,  Labette, 
Johnson,  Miami,  Franklin,  Linn,  Bates,  and  Bourbon,  suffered  more  or 
less  severely."  The  locusts  hatched  out  mostly  in  April  and  early  May, 
and  became  fledged  May  28  to  June  15,  and  then  all  flew  in  a  general 
northwest  direction.  (Riley's  eighth  report.)  The  writer  passed  over 
the  ravaged  region  along  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bailroad  just  after  the 
locusts  had  taken  flight  and  witnessed  the  bare  fields,  desolated  towns 
and  general  ruin  they  left  behind  along  this  part  of  the  country.  They 
flew  out  of  the  State,  and  there  were  no  invasions  from  the  north  or 
vest  that  year,  and  no  damage  done  after  the  middle  of  July.  Still, 
owing  to  the  fear  of  disaster,  there  was  said  to  be  a  heavy  emigration 
of  farmers  from  the  State. 

1876. — There  were  fresh  invasions  from  the  north  and  northwest  from 
late  in  July  until  early  in  September.  '^ Early  in  September  the  swarms 
thickened,  and  the  wind  blowing  almost  a  gale  from  the  west  and  north- 
west for  two  or  three  days  subsequently,  the  insects  during  that  time 
swept  down  in  darkening  clouds  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  State 
from  the  98th  meridian  to  beyond  the  96tb.  (Riley's  ninth  report.) 
Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  October  4,  1876,  made  the  following  statement : 

I  came  throngh  EAOsas  from  Colorado  (Denver)  on  the  5th  and  Gth  September.  Co- 
lopten§LS  8]^retus  at  that  time  extended  abont  100  mUes  east  of  the  mountains,  last  of  which 
point  no  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen  dnring  the  daylight  on  the  5th.  Next  morning  we 
stmck  locnsts  in  small  numbers  at  Brookville  (Saline  Connty),  180  miles  west  of  Kan- 
sas City ;  in  fall  force  at  Salina,  12  miles  farther  east;  and  found  the  east  front  of  this 
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line  4  miles  west  of  Abilene,  in  Dickinson  Oonnty,  and  abont  150  miles  west  of  Kansas 
City.  Observing  end  inquiring  at  the  stations  in  this  30-mile  belt;  I  invariably  learned 
that  the  flight  of  the  locnst  was  from  the  north  and  not  from  the  toeat,  as  two  yearis  ago 
(in  1874). 

Four  weeks  have  now  passed  and  the  locnst  has  not  yet  reached  Lawrence,  its  east- 
em  line  being  abont  20  miles  west  of  Lawrence,  only  abont  100  miles  farther  east  than 
it  was  four  weeks  ago.  This  eastern  line  extends  across  the  State  from  north  to  south, 
the  entire  State  west  of  this  line  having  been  visited.  In  many  places  the  pest  has 
come  in  immense  numbers,  while  in  many  other  places  there  has  been  but  a  light 
sprinkling.  Little  damage  has  been  done  thus  far,  almost  none  at  all  in  comparison 
with  two  years  ago,  it  being  so  late  in  the  season  that  the  crops  of  this  year  were 
secnre.  The  fall-wheat,  however,  has  been  very  generally  eaten  down,  bat  has  oome 
up  again  when  drilled  alTter  the  departure  of  the  hordes  which  remain  but  a  few  days 
in  a  place.  Wheat  sown  broadcast  has  been  generally  killed,  having  been  eaten  down 
to  the  kernel.  The  great  danger  to  be  feared  now  is  the  spring-hatching  of  the  eggs 
which  have  been  deposited  in  varying  abundance  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  region 
visited.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  present  visitation  is  far  less  numerous  than 
two  years  ago.  The  locusts  are  everywhere  reported  to  be  heavily  parasitized  by  the 
red  mite  and  the  Tachina  fly.  Can  it  be  that  these  hordes  are  the  *' spring  hatch'' 
from  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wyoming  T  While  in  the  South  Park  in  July,  I  found  great 
numbers  of  young  spretus  along  the  streams  from  the  mountain-sides.  When  on  the 
summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  July  28  and  29,  the  winged  results  were  flying  due  east  as  high 
up  in  the  air  as  the  eye  could  reach.  They  did  not  descend  upon  us  at  Manitou  until 
the  12th  of  August.    (Packard's  report  in  Hayden's  Snrvey,  1875.) 

At  Abilene  locnsts  were  observed  August  24  and  25  going  in  a 
southwest  course,  with  the  ^ind  moderate  from  the  northeast.  ^'  Sep- 
tember 2,  3,  and  4  vast  swarms  flew  north ;  September  6  vast  swarms 
going  northwest,  the  wind  strong  from  the  southeast.  September  7,  at 
about  11  o'clock,  the  advance  guard  reached  Abilene  going  due  east, 
with  a  strong  gale,  flying  very  low.  They  began  falling  at  once,  and 
kept  gradually  changing  their  course  until  1  p.  m.,  when  they  went  due 
north  and  ceased  flying  at  2  p.  m.  The  ground  was  alive  with  them, 
and  some  of  the  citizens  smoked  them  out  of  their  gardens  success- 
fully. A  thunder-storm  reached  us  at  6  p.  m.^  and  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents until  midnight.  September  8  the  locusts  seemed  more  active 
after  the  previous  night's  flood  than  was  expected,  as  we  supposed  that 
they  were  all  drowned  in  the  torrents  of  water  that  fell,  and  by  11  a^  m. 
the  air  was  full  of  locusts  flying  so  low  that  clouds  of  them  could  be 
seen  at  a  great  distance  in  every  direction.  I  have  not  seen  such  quan- 
tities in  six  years'  observation.  On  the  9th  and  10th,  after  a  rainy 
night,  the  locusts  in  innumerable  quantities  left  in  a  very  strong  cold 
north  wind.  Afterward  a  few  flew  northward  and  westward,  but  the 
bulk  passed  to  the  southward,  and  no  flights  were  observed  after  the 
26th,  when  the  direction  was  due  south."— (W.T.  Davidson.) 

Mr.  Gaumer  states  that  the  invading  swarms  in  the  autumn  deposited 
their  e^gs  in  almost  every  available  place  throughout  all  the  counties 
of  southeastern  Kansas. 

1877. — Although  much  trouble  was  expected  from  the  young  locusts 
this  year,  yet  owing  to  the  exceptionally  wet  and  cold  spring  and  early 
summer,  the  young  died  soon  after  hatching,  and  did  little  local  injury. 
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'No  invasioDS  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  occurred,  and  only  local  swarms 
after  July  8  passed  to  and  fro  over  the  State,  laying  few  or  no  eggs,  and 
whatever  apprehensions  were  felt  in  the  early  spring  the  result  shows 
that  an  unusually  large  wheat-crop  was  raised. 

To  enter  a  little  more  in  detail :  Throughout  the  locust  area  of  the 
State  south  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Eailroad — which  area  includes  most 
of  the  region  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  line  running  from  a  little  west 
of  Lawrence  toward  Fort  Scott,  and  on  the  west  by  another  passing  up 
through  Hutchinson  and  Ellsworth — ^the  eggs  were  laid  in  1876  in  sufii- 
cient  quantities  to  have  given  birth  to  locusts  enough  to  have  eaten  every- 
thing green  by  the  time  they  attained  full  growth,  under  conditions 
favorable  to  them.  Many  of  the  eggs  were  destroyed  by  the  Anthomyia 
egg-parasite,  and  the  other  enemies  described  in  Mr.  Biley's  Eeports. 
Some  of  them  hatched  in  the  fall,  and  many  more  during  the  warm 
weather  of  the  latter  part  of  January  and  fore  part  of  February.  The 
insects  thus  hatched  perished.  The  bulk  of  the  eggs  hatched  during 
the  last  week  of  March  and  the  early  part  of  April.  The  young  insects 
were  very  thick  then ;  they  commenced  to  do  injury  and  begat  general 
fear.  The  farmers  for  the  most  part  fought  them  with  energy.  Then 
followed,  from  the  middle  of  April  on,  a  period  of  cold  and  wet  weather; 
the  young  rapidly  weakened  and  were  from  all  quarters  reported  as 
disappearing.  The  continued  cold  after  the  principal  hatching,  had  the 
effect  to  kill  many  that  were  just  hatching  or  moulting.  The  heavy 
rains  also  washed  many  away  into  the  streams,  and  in  some  instances 
on  soils  which  contain  sand  and  lime,  and  which  are  liable  to  crack 
when  dry,  the  rains  doubtless  covered  up  and  killed  such  as  were  sheL 
tering  in  such  fissures. 

Still,  considerable  numbers  became  fledged,  and  local  swarms  were 
passing  through  and  over  the  State,  through  the  summer ;  while  light 
swarms  flew  into  the  State  from  the  south  and  north.    For  example : 

A  small  swarm  passed  over  the  western  p  art  of  the  State  May  17  and  19,  in  a  north  and 
northeast  direction.  Other  flights,  aU  going^  northwest,  passed  over  Labette  County 
May  23,  and  over  Norton  and  Ellis  Counties  in  the  same  direction  from  the  Slst  to  the 
23d.  An  extensive  swarm  passed  over  the  western  connties  May  26  and  27,  flying 
north.  Light  swarms  passed  northwest  at  intervals  from  this  fcime  on  until  the  main 
exodas  from  the  State.  This  occurred  on  June  12, 13,  and  14,  and  was  very  general, 
the  insects  flying  doe  north. 

From  the  15th  to  the  20th,  the  locusts  were  leaving  in  scattered  nnmhers  whenever 
favorable  weather  prompted,  and  after  the  20th  few  remained,  save  in  exceptional  lo- 
calities where  hatching  was  greatly  delayed  from  local  causes. 

After  this  date  the  following  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Gaumer, 
at  Lawrence : 

At  1  p.  m.  Jane  16,  the  first  winged  locusts  were  seen  flying  over  the  Wakarusa. 
They  were  very  high  in  the  air.  The  wind  at  the  time  was  blowing  at  the  rate  of  about 
fifteen  miles  per  hour,  from  a  direction  a  little  east  of  south,  and  the  locusts  were  flying 
with  the  wiad«    The  sky  was  nearly  clear  and  weather  warm. 

Jone  18,  they  again  began  to  fly,  at  11.45  a.  m.  The  wind. was  south-southwest,  and 
blowing  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  miles  per  hour.    They  increased  in  number  until 
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2.35  p.  m.,  when  there  were  a  great  many  flying,  as  high  as  oonid  be  seen  with  the  na- 
ked eye.  At  3.30  many  of  them  were  qnite  low,  and  a  few  were  seen  to  drop  down,  and 
they  continued  to  fall  until  4.30  p.  m.  At  5  p.  m.  they  ceased  to  fly,  and  there  was  about 
one  locust  to  every  square  rod.  They  flew  yery  swiftly,  and  in  a  north  northeast 
direction. 

June  19, 1  again  visited  the  country  round  about  Chanute.  Found  the  locusts  had 
nearly  all  disappeared.  Those  which  had  hatched  previous  to  my  first  visit  had  all  died 
in  a  few  days  afterward.  The  eggs  were  not  all  hatched,  for  in  front  of  Mr.  Ashby's 
house  we  dug  up  good  eggs  which  had  been  deposited  in  a  hard,  sandy  soil,  dnd  were 
overlaid  with  a  deposit  of  sand  about  one  inch  deep,  from  an  adyoining  field.  Most  of 
them  were  spoiled. 

At  Parsons,  June  20, 1  found  the  locusts  molting  the  last  time,  and  many  of  them 
already  had  their  wings.  Some  were  flying,  but  not  in  any  considerable  numbers.  Few 
had  come  to  maturity.  At  Chetopa  they  nearly  all  had  wings,  and  had  been  leaving 
for  two  days.  Several  large  swarms  were  seen  feeding  upon  dog-fennel,  but  nowhere 
did  they  injure  the  com  or  wheat.  Nearly  all  the  gardens  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
city  were  eaten  up. 

Locusts  were  observed  flying  over  Lawrence  in  a  northerly  and  northwesterly  direc- 
tion, every  clear  day,  until  July  10. 

The  heaviest  flight  of  the  season  was  soathward  on  the  20th  of  Jaly. 
Light  swarms  continaed  to  fly  aboat  in  varioas  portions  of  the  State 
until  October,  flying  soathward  and  soathwesterly. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  NEBRASKA. 

While  only  the  western  half  of  Minnesota  and  the  western  third  of 
Iowa  are  liable  to  invasion,  the  entire  State  of  l^ebraska  has  been  more 
or  less  invaded,  different  portions,  however,  suffering  in  different  years. 

1857. — ^There  must  have  been  a  locust  invasion  in  this  year  in  West- 
ern I^ebraska,  for  the  young  appeared  in  1858  as  may  be  seen  by 
reading  the  subjoined  paragraph. 

1858. — ^**In  the  spring  of  1858,  as  soon  as  grass  was  three  inches  high, 
near  the  creek  andf  through  the  valleys,  we  found  them.  •  •  •  They 
ate  my  corn  which  was  four  or  five  inches  high,  also  turnips,  grass,  &c., 
(and  I  believe  onions)  but  their  ravages  were  not  great.  •  •  •  I 
heard  that  they  were  bad  on  the  Missouri  Eiver  that  season,  400  miles 
northeast  of  Laramie,  the  direction  the  wind  took  them.  And  the  next 
season  I  heard  of  them  in  Minnesota."    ( W.  M.  Hinman.) 

1861. — ^^  Also  yesterday,  at  12  o'clock,  I  discovered  them  very  thick 
and  high  up,  traveling  with  the  wind  to  the  northwest  for  one  and  a 
half  hours,  when  there  were  no  more  to  be  seen.  We  have  had  two  or 
three  days  of  hard  southeast  wind,  and  probably  these  were  successive 
grasshoppers  from  Texas  or  the  Cherokee  country.'^  (W.  M.  Hinman  in 
a  letter  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  dated  June  10, 1861). 

1864. — This  is  the  first  year,  as  yet  known,  in  which  !N'ebraska  suffered. 
According  to  Governor  Furnas,  Northern  Nebraska  was  overrun  by 
locusts  this  year. 

1866.~Late  in  August  swarms  crossed  the  State  (especially  the  south- 
ern half)  from  the  west,  extending  nearly  or  quite  to  the  Missouri  Biver, 
devouring  everything  about  Fort  Kearney,  and  Nebraska  City,  and  the 
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other  frontier  settlements.  That  the  invasion  was  widespread  is  evi- 
denced by  the  widespread  abundance  of  the  yonng  the  following  spring. 
1867. — ^This  was  also  a  notable  locnst  year,  the  whole  State  being 
more  or  less  afflicted,  the  young  being  abundant  and  destructive  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  summer  fresh  swarms  coming  from  the  northwest. 
From  Walsh's  First  Illinois  Eeport,  we  learn  that  in  May,  about  Omaha, 
the  young  hatched  out  by  the  million,  from  eggs  which  were  '^deposited 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  from  the  lower  part  of  Cass  County, 
clear  through  the  southern  part  of  Kansas."  Early  in  June  a  storm  in 
the  country  south  of  the  Platte,  rid  that  region  of  the  young,  the  work 
of  destruction  having  been  farther  carried  on  by  black  birds,  plover  and 
other  birds.  Late  in  August,  and  in  the  autumn,  there  were  heavy  in* 
vasioQS  from  the  northwest  in  the  Missouri  Valley. 

18G8. — ^The  young  hatched  from  eggs  laid  in  the  previous  summer ; 
hatched  out  in  large  numbers  all  over  the  State,  many  hatched  late  in 
May,  but  throughout  the  spring  millions  were  killed  by  heavy  rains  and 
some  few  by  birds.  (Bruner).  Nevertheless,  extensive  damage  was 
done  by  them. 

1SG9. — Although  there  are  no  records  at  hand  regarding  locust  inva- 
sions this  year,  yet  as  the  insects  occurred  in  abundance  in  Iowa  and 
Kansas,  they  must  have  been  more  or  less  destructive  in  Nebraska. 

1873. — After  an  interval  of  four  years,  swarms  of  locusts  appear  from 
the  west  and  northwest  and  overrun  Nebraska  as  well  as  the  adjoining 
States.  In  Adams  County  a  considerable  flight  of  locusts  passed  north- 
wardly May  19th  or  20th,  remained  till  the  25th  or  26th,  when  they 
rose  and  flew  north,  doing  but  little  injury.  In  the  autumn  a  number 
of  swarms  passed  southward,  but  did  slight  mischief. 

1874. — ^This  was  the  most  calamitous  locust  year  in  Nebraska,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  West,  beyond  the  94th  meridian.  Not  only  did  the 
young  locusts  hatch  in  great  numbers,  but  also  swarms  of  unusual  extent 
swept  over  the  State  and  proved  more  destructive  than  at  any  year  pre- 
vious or  succeeding.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  was  an  exceptionally 
dry  and  hot  summer,  locusts  always  abounding  in  dry  springs  and  sum- 
mers. The  entire  State  from  a  point  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Missouri 
Biver,  west,  was  more  or  less  devastated,  the  extreme  western  portion 
entirely  so.  (Governor  Furnas).  Swarms  arrived  on  or  about  July  21, 
remaining  about  ten  days,  time  enough  for  them  to  devour  the  com  crop 
and  deposit  their  eggs  by  the  million. 

1875. — ^The  locusts  hatched  remarkably  late  (about  May  20th  from  eggs 
laid  in  the  previous  summer,  principally  in  the  district  immediately  bor- 
dering on  the  Missouri  Biver,  and  a  comparatively  small  area  suffered 
from  the  attacks  of  the  young.  <'  The  populous  and  highly  cultivated 
counties  of  Nemaha,  Bichardson,  and  Otoe  were  most  severely  ravaged. 
Before  these  locusts  acquired  their  wings,  swarms  from  the  south  in  a 
northward  direction  over  the  State,  cause  some  trouble  and  anxiety  in  the 
following  counties:  Saunders,  Washington,  Douglas,  Buffalo,  Pawnee, 
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Clay,  and  Barton.  The  loss,  however,  to  the  State  at  large  did  not 
amount  to  five  per  cent.'^    (Riley's  eighth  report.) 

1876. — Another  invasion  of  the  State  in  August  of  this  year,  resulted 
in  the  northeast  counties  in  the  loss  of  one-half  of  the  corn  crop,  while 
the  western  half  of  the  State,  particularly  in  the  valleys  oF  the  Elkhorn, 
Platte,  and  Republican  Rivers,  suffered  a  good  deal.  Eggs  were  laid 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  but  less  extensively  in  the  western 
portion.  (Riley's  ninth  report).  By  some  good  observers,  the  invasion 
of  1876  was  considered  as  calamitous  as  that  of  1874,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  summer  of  1876  was  extremely  hot  and  dry,  the  prevail- 
ing winds  south  and  hot,  much  as  in  1874.  The  year  ended  with  bad 
prospects  for  1877,  the  ground  all  over  the  State  being  well  seeded  with 
locust-eggs. 

1877. — The  early  and  late  spring  and  early  summer  being  unusually 
wet  and  cold,  multitudes  of  the  young  locusts  were  killed,  lying  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground  so  thick  that  they  could  in  places  be  picked  up 
in  handfuls.  Happily,  owing  to  these  favorable  meteorological  causes 
80  unlike  those  of  the  previous  year  and  1874,  the  amount  of  damage 
done  was  comparatively  slight  and  an  unusually  large  wheat  and  corn 
crop  was  raised  raised  in  this  State  as  well  as  throughout  the  Mississippi 
Valley  States.  Owing  to  the  same  cause  in  the  northwest,  and  the  fact 
that  few  eggs  were  laid  in  the  larger  portions  of  Montana,  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming,  as  well  as  in  British  America,  there  was  no  invasion  of  locusts 
late  in  the  summer,  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  leaving  excellent 
prospects  for  an  immunity  from  their  attacks  in  1878.  Light  swarms 
moved  into  or  across  the  State  from  the  south  in  June,  and  local 
swarms  were  observed  in  August. 

The  following  statements  received  from  our  correspondents  will  give 

an  idea  of  these  local  flights : 

A  small  flight  passed  over  Franklin  County,  as  early  as  May  17,  flying  northwest, 
and  another  over  Butler  Coanty,  May  19,  flying  north.  A  heavy  swarm  passed  over 
Agallala  and  adjacent  counties,  during  May  26, 27,  and  2d,  the  direction  heing  northwest. 
They  were  seen  sparsely  flying  in  the  same  direction  on  various  occasions  until  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  when  extensive  flights  were  again  reported,  especially  over  Butler  and 
Platte  counties.  During  the  latter  part  of  June  and  first  part  of  July  the  insects 
were  rising  and  leaving  every  day  when  the  weather  was  favorable,  or  the  wind  from 
tlie  south  or  southeast. 

On  and  after  August  6,  they  began  at  Geneva,  Platte  County,  to  "go 
south  4nd  southwest  in  swarms,  which  continued  daily,  whenever  the  wind 
was  favorable,  for  over  a  month.  They  shotced  no  disposition  to  alightj 
except  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  opposing  winds.''  At  Salem,  "fresh 
swarms  were  seen  to  pass  over  this  point  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  August, 
and  light  swarms  continued  to  fly  as  late  as  the  25th  of  August."  At 
Steele,  Jefferson  County,  from  the  13th  to  the  23d  of  September  a  good 
many  locusts  passed  over,  mostly  from  the  northeast.  At  Pleasant 
Hill,  Saline  County,  "large  swarms  passed  over  from  the  northeast, 
undoubtedly  from  Northwestern  Iowa,  Southern  Minnesota,  and  South- 
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eastern  Dakota,  and  settled  in  places  here.  They  avoided  cornfields, 
settling  in  small  grain  and  grass.  They  appeared  to  be  in  a  feeble, 
degenerate  condition,  always  leaving  the  next  morning,  eating  nothing, 
appearing  to  come  down  to  rest.  They  departed  in  a  southwesterly 
direction.''  At  Nebo,  *»  after  our  own  crop  left,  swarms  were  flying  over 
us  for  many  days  from  the  northeast."  At  Dewitt,  Saline  County, 
^^ fresh  swarms  from  the  northeast  passed  over,  and  some  few  settled, 
but  went  off  again  in  a  few  days,  except  a  few  stragglers  that  remained 
until  October  1 5  no  eggs  were  laid.''  At  Omaha  swarms  were  observed 
in  the  air. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  IOWA. 

This  state  has  probably  been  afflicted  in  nearly  the  same  years  as 
Minnesota;  the  locusts  never  extending,  however,  more  than  a  little 
beyond  the  western  half  of  the  State. 

1833. — ^The  authority  for  a  locust  invasion  this  year  is  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Strong,  of  Pocahontas,  Iowa,  to  Mr. 
Whitman:  "In  regard  to  the  grasshopper  raid  of  1833,  there  was  no 
white  settlement  here  then,  but  there  is  a  part  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  liv- 
ing near  the  center  of  this  State,  and  they  used  to  hunt  through  here, 
and  in  some  of  their  visits  here  in  18C6,  their  chief,  Johnny  Green,  who 
was  a  very  old  man,  told  the  people  here  that  thirty-three  years  before 
that  the  grasshoppers  came  so  thick  that  the  grass  was  all  eaten  off,  and 
there  was  no  grass  for  their  ponies;  and  the  ground  looked  black,  as  if 
there  had  been  a  prairie  fire.  He  also  said  that  there  had  been  no  more 
grasshoppers  till  1866,  when  he  was  speaking.  This  chief  was  a  very 
intelligent  man,  and  was  about  one-half  white;  but  the  Indians  are  very 
liable  to  exaggerate;  1  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  Indians, 
bat  think  they  were  the  Winuebagoes  or  Pottawattomies."* 

1856. — In  Western  and  Northwestern  Iowa,  their  ravages  this  year 
were  inconsiderable  (Riley's  seventh  report).  They  came  in  August 
from  the  north  and  flew  south.  Eggs  hatched  in  great  numbers  in  the 
spring,  but  no  damage  was  done  by  the  young  in  1857.  (A.  H.  Gleason, 
Little  Sioux,  Harrison  County.) 

1857. — ^The  general  locust  invasion  which  swept  this  year  over  the 
Northwest,  also  reached  as  far  east  as  Central  Iowa,  (Riley^s  seventh 
report.)  Ida,  Adams,  Pottawattamie  (Council  Bluffs)  Counties  were 
visited.    (Whitman.) 

1864-'65.— Some  damage  was  done  in  1864  about  Sioux  City.  Eggs 
were  laid  which  hatched  out  vin  1865 ;  the  young  doing  considerable 
mischief. 

1865. — The  Saint  Paul  Press  for  June  21, 1865,  is  authority  for  the 
following  statement:  "General  Sully,  in  a  private  letter  from  Sioux 
City,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  grasshopper  plague  which  is 

*CoL  W.  Tbompflon,  of  Bismarck,  told  us  th  at  in  1850,  at  ConnoU  Bluffy  grassboppen  ate  up  a  oorn. 
fleid  Ute  in  Jalj  or  eariy  in  Angast ;  the  com  belonged  to  the  Mormons.  The  species  may  have  been, 
aod  probably  was,  OcUoptentu/emur-Tubrum,  the  common  rcd-lcgged  looast. 
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desolatiDg  the  region  of  country  he  has  traversed.  He  says:  'The 
only  thing  spoken  of  about  here  is  the  grasshoppers.  They  are  awful ; 
they  have  actually  eaten  holes  in  my  wagon-covers,  and  in  the  'paulins 
that  cover  my  stores.  A  soldier  on  his  way  here  lay  down  to  sleep  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  on  the  prairie.  The  troops  had  been  marching  all 
night.  His  comrades  noticed  him  covered  with  grasshoppers,  and 
'  woke  him.  His  throat  and  wrist  were  bleeding  from  the  bite  of  these 
insects.    This  is  no  fiction."' 

1866. — ^^  In  regard  to  the  raids  here,  the  oner  in  18G6  did  not  extend 
but  about  fifteen  miles  east  and  fifteen  miles  south  of  here,  while  the 
next  raid  went  a  little  farther  east  and  south;  till  the  last  one  went 
over  a  large  part  of  the  northwest  portion  of  Iowa.''    (A.  Strong.) 

1S67. — ^Toung,  unfledged  locusts  made  sad  ravages  upon  the  crops  of 
Southwestern  Iowa.  Later  in  the  season  there  was  a  general  invasion 
of  the  State,  the  swarms  arriving  at  Fort  Dodge  September  10,  in  Clark 
County  about  October  5.  <'  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  they 
did  not  appear  beyond  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Polk  and  Marion 
Counties  in  18G7."  (Iowa  Homestead.)  *'  Grasshoppers  came  here  from 
the  southwest  on  the  10th  September,  1867,  and  deposited  eggs  shortly 
afterward.  The  young  hatched  in  the  May  and  June  following,  taking 
the  garden  vegetables  as  fast  as  they  could  find  them ;  oats  and  wheat 
also  suffered  severely."'  *'  A  swarm  of  grasshoppers  swept  from  Fort 
Benton  to  Missouri,  reaching  as  far  east  as  the  Des  Moines  Biver.  I 
have  read  of  them  as  being  at  Denver,  Colo.,  at  the  western  terminus 
of  the  Kansas  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad."^  Mr.  Whitman  writes  us 
that  upon  inquiry  he  finds  '^  that  the  visit  of  1867  was  very  extensive  in 
that  State"  (Iowa).  He  adds  that  Ida,  Carroll,  Greene,  Sac,  Webster, 
Adams,  Guthrie,  Pocahontas,  Orange,  Woodbury,  Pottawattamie,  Page, 
Hamilton,  Calhoun,  Adair,  Audubon,  and  Plymouth  Counties  were  vis- 
ited this  year. 

1868.— Locusts  visited  Page  County  August  7  and  8  in  "fearful  num- 
bers"; they  also  visited  Boone,  Buena  Vista,  Woodbury. 

1870-'72. — "In  1870  Algona  was  visited,  and  in  1871  the  progeny 
hatched  by  myriads  till  after  the  1st  of  June,  and  left  about  the  1st  of 
July."  (Riley's  seventh  report.)  " In  the  seasons  of  1871  and  1872  they 
flew  over,  but  few  alighted ;  no  damage  was  done."  (H.  J.  Newell, 
Athol,  Sioux  County.) 

1873. — ^The  northwestern  counties  of  Iowa  were  swept  by  swarms  of 
locusts.  (Biley).  Harrison  County  was  visited  and  some  destruction 
done  'j  they  deposited  eggs,  which  hatched  out  April  and  May  of  the 
next  year.  Athol,  Sioux  County,  was  visited  by  a  heavy  swarm  from 
the  south  in  June,  which  did  much  damage;  the  insects  deposited  eggs. 
(H.  J.  Newell.) 

1874. — Much  of  the  injury  done  in  Iowa  this  year  resulted  from  the 

*  Oscar  J.  Slrong,  Bolfe,  Pocahontas  Coanty,  Iowa,  in  Western  Fanner,  February,  18G9. 
•S.  MorrUl,  Onawa,  Iowa.    (Iowa  Homestead,  KoTember,  1867.) 
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attacks  of  the  progeny  of  the  1873  swarms.  Fresh  swarms  came,  how- 
ever, in  1874,  and  the  western  counties  of  Algona,  Calhoun,  Cherokee, 
Clay,  Dickinson,  Emmett,  Harrison,  Humboldt,  Jasper,  Kossuth,  Lyon, 
O^Brien,  Osceola,  Palo  Alto,  Pocahontas,  Plymouth,  Sioux,  Winnebago, 
and  Woodbury,  suffered  more  or  less.  As  the  drought  was  less  severe 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  crops  good,  the  distress  in 
the  ravaged  counties  was  easily  relieved.    (Riley's  seventh  report). 

*^In  1874  the  young  'hoppers  destroyed  gardens  and  injured  other 
crops.  Heavy  swarms  also  came  from  the  north  in  the  latter  part  of 
July  or  the  first  of  August,  doing  great  damage."    (A.  J.  Newell,  Athol.) 

1875. — Few  locusts  hatched  in  the  spring  of  this  year  in  Iowa,  but 
about  the  10th  of  June  until  the.  middle  of  July,  swarms  flew  in  from 
the  south  over  the  western  counties,  "  many  of  which  alighted  and  re- 
mained one  or  two  days,  committing  depredations  in  corn-fields,  gardens, 
and  nurseries.  Eye,  wheat,  and  oats  were  also  damaged  to  some  extent. 
Prom  the  counties  of  Mills,  Fremont,  and  Council  Bluffs  a  loss  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  was  reported.  ( Riley's  eighth  report.)  At  Athol  Mr.  New- 
ell reports  that  '^  a  swarm  passed  over  from  the  north ;  a  few  alighted ; 
bat  no  damage  was  done  to  speak  of." 

1876. — As  in  a  few  of  the  southwest  counties  in  Minnesota,  so  in 
adjoining  parts  of  Northwest  Iowa,  and  notably  in  Osceola  and  Dickin- 
son Counties,  the  young  insects  hatched  ont  from  eggs  laid  in  1875,  but 
by  the  middle  of  June  they  had  disappeared  without  doing  much  harm, 
or,  in  some  cases,  moved  off  in  a  northwest  direction.  About  the  1st  of 
August,  the  northwestern  counties  of  this  State  were  visited  by  heavy 
swarms.  ^*  They  appeared  to  cross  the  State  line  from  Dakota  and  Min- 
nesota at  almost  exactly  the  same  date  for  Emmett,  Dickinson,  Osceola, 
Lyon,  Sioux,  and  Plymouth  Counties,  and  from  here  they  swept  at  once 
out  into  the  counties  lying  eastward  and  a  little  to  the  south."  The 
most  eastern  point  reached  was  in  the  middle  of  the  State,  and  the  line 
retreats  westward  from  Story  County  both  north  and  south.  (Eiley's 
ninth  report.)  ^^  In  summing  up  their  coming  here,  I  will  say  that  from 
the  year  1856  there  has  not  been  a  year  but  that  swarms  have  been 
seen  passing  over  from  the  northeast,  north,  and  northwest,  but,  with 
the  exceptions  of  the  years  when  they  were  exceptionally  abundant 
(1856, 1867, 1874,  and  1876),  they  have  never  deposited  their  eggs  to  any 
great  amount."    (Whitman.)    They  laid  eggs  at  Ames.    (Bessey.) 

1S77. — ^la  the  spring  of  this  year  the  young  hatched  out  in  the  follow- 
ing counties:  Lyon,  Ida,  Carroll,  Qreene,  Sac,  Hancock,  Webster,  Madi- 
son, Guthrie,  Wright,  Pocahontas,  Boone,  Buena  Yista,  Winnebago, 
Sioox,  Woodbury,  Pottawattamie,  Page,  Hamilton,  Worth,  Calhoun, 
Adair,  and  Plymouth,  but  the  cold  wet  weather  killed  them,  and  little 
destruction  was  done  except  in  Pottawattamie  County.  (Letter  from 
Mr.  Whitman.)    There  were  no  invasions  this  year  from  the  northwest. 

The  first  return  flight  reported  over  this  State  was  on  June  14.  It 
was  dense  and  toward  the  north.    The  next  day  the  wind  wa^  pretty 
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Strong  from  the  north,  and  the  locusts  wero  checked  and  ceased  to  fly; 
bat  on  the  two  following  days,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  soath  again, 
they  continaed  to  pass  over«  From  this  time  on  till  the  first  week  in 
August  they  were  leaving  the  State,  the  direction  being  uniformly  north- 
west. As  soon  as  they  became  winged,  myriads  flew  over  Webster  City, 
apparently  going  southward.  At  Athol,  Sioux  County,  our  correspond- 
ent reports  that  <<  after  the  departure  of  the  young  locusts,  swarms  from 
the  north  northeast  and  northwest  passed  over  July  15, 16,  20,  27,  28, 
and  31,  August  1, 6,  7, 8, 9, 21,  and  22."  At  Council  Bluffs  "  fresh  swarms 
passed  over  from  the  north,  but  did  no  damage  and  laid  no  eggs."  At 
Des  Moines,  'Afresh  swarms  came  from  the  north  and  northwest  in  Au- 
gust, but  did  little  damage.'^  Locusts  passed  over  Sac  City  in  great 
numbers  during  August,  going  south-southeast  and  southwest,  bat  none 
alighted.    (Whitman.) 

THE  LOCUST  IN  MINNESOTA.'' 

Besides  those  years  in  which  the  region  now  comprised  within  the 
State  of  Minnesota  has  been  scourged  in  common  with  other  States  and 
Territories,  there  are  various  statements,  allusions,  and  traditions  to  be 
collected,  which  go  to  show  that  the  Northwest  has  been  repeatedly 
visited  by  the  locust  in  years  i)revious  or  additional  to  those  in  which 
such  occurrences  have  been  historically  recorded.  Some  of  these  tra- 
ditions are  probably  of  no  value,  whatever  their  intrinsic  probability 
may  be.  Among  these  are  the  traditions,  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Indians,  that  the  locusts  had  formerly  taken  possession  of  the  country 
and  held  it  for  seventeen  years ;  also  that  they  had,  in  times  past,  con- 
sumed the  vegetation  as  far  east  as  Stillwater  (though  this  may  per- 
haps refer  to  the  year  185C).  Setting  all  these  aside,  the  statement 
made  by  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver  (in  his  "Narrative"  of  the  year  1766), 
that  large  swarms  of  locusts  "infest  these  parts  and  the  interior  colonies 
and  otlentimes  do  much  mischief,"  shows  that  such  occurrences  were 
repeated.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  regions  are  denoted  by  "  these 
parts  ";  but  his  usual  application  of  the  word  "  interior  "  is  to  the  regions 
from  the  great  lakes  westward. 

The  visitations  of  locusts  in  Lord  Selkirk's  Eed  River  colony  in  1818 
can  hardly  be  said  to  concern  Minnesota,  as  but  a  small  portion  of  that 
colony  lay  within  what  are  now  the  borders  of  Minnesota;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  wilderness  to  the  northwest  was  overrun  in  those 
years. 

1830  and  1842. — Still  further  allusions  may  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  of  Eev.  J.  A.  Gilfillan,  missionary  at  the 
White  Earth  Indian  agency,  to  the  Minnesota  grasshopper  commis- 
sion, 1875: 

"  My  informant,  Michel  Villebrun  (a  Missouri  Kiver  half-breed,  resid- 
ing at  the  agency,  now  seventy  years  old,  whom  I  consider  a  reliable 

'  Prepared  for  the  CommiMioii  by  Mr.  Allen  Whitman,  Assistant  to  the  Commission. 
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man),  went  to  Fort  Garry  forty-five  years  ago  (1830),  and  saw  there  for 
tbe  first  time  quantities  of  grasshoppers.  They  thickly  covered  both 
sides  of  the  river  for  some  distance  back,  and  the  river  was  covered  with 
dead  ones.  Twelve  years  after  the  above-mentioned  date  (in  1842)  he 
came  down  from  Fort  Garry  to  Saint  Paul ;  there  were  then  none  at  Fort 
Garry  and  but  few  at  Saint  Paul,  but  the  prairies  between  these  two 
points  were  full  of  them.    He  came  by  the  way  of  the  Minnesota  Eiver." 

Still  another  reference  is  found  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
dated  June  9, 1857,  from  Medicine  Lodge,  Hennepin  County,  Minnesota, 
and  signed  ^^  J.  H.  H.''  ^^About  six  years  ago,  as  I  am  informed  by  a 
Frenchman  who  lived  at  Bed  Eiver  at  that  time,  they  (the  grasshoppers) 
destroyed  the  crops  so  that  the  infant  colony  did  not  save  their  seed,  but 
were  obliged  to  live  by  hunting  and  fishing." 

1849. — Such  statements  as  these  it  is,  of  course,  no  longer  possible  to 
verify,  but  that  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  impossible,  or  even  im- 
probable, about  them  may  be  seen  from  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  J. 
W.  Bardick,  of  Willmar,  Minn.,  an  old  resident  in  the  Northwest,  since 
1856.  As  his  letter  refers  to  localities  and  dates  about  which  it  is  now 
difficalt  to  collect  or  recall  facts,  I  quote  it  nearly  in  full,  giving  the 
different  portions  of  it  under  the  years  to  which  they  refer. 

WiLLMAR;  Minn.,  September  29,  1877. 
ALI.KN  Whttmax,  Esq.,  Saint  Paul,  Minn, : 

Yoars  of  September  25  is  at  hand.  In  reply  I  wonld  say  that  I  baye  no  personal 
koowledi^e  of  tbe  grasshoppers  visiting  Minnesota  prior  to  A.  D.  18.%;  but  ivas  in- 
fortued  by  Indian  traders  and  frontiersmen  that  they  had  made  their  appearance  in 
vast  numbers  along  tbe  prairie  regions  west  of  the  big  woods  abont  A.  D.  1849,  and,  as 
far  back  as  any  trace  could  be  made,  always  making  their  appearance  in  seasons  of 
great  drought;  bat  as  there  were  no  cnltivated  lands  previous  to  1856  in  all  this  vast 
region,  their  depredations  were  confined  to  the  natural  herbage  of  the  country. 

The  year  1855  is  sometimes  included  among  the  locust  years  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  I  know  of  no  other  authority  •  for  it  than  the  state- 
ment on  page  203  of  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  Board  of  llegents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  1858.  *'  Every  Western  man  remembers  the 
visitation  of  grasshoppers  in  1855  and  1856  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Mennesota  Territories  which  caused  such  injuries  to  the  crops  of  the  In- 
dians." But  the  press  of  the  State  for  that  year  (1855),  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  contains  no  allusion  whatever  to  grasshoppers, 
except  in  California  and  Utah.  If  there  were  any  locust  invasions  in 
Minnesota,  all  the  State  papers  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  have 
access  have  totally  failed  to  record  it. 

In  1856-'57. — ^On  the  other  hand,  the  State  press  for  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1856  is  fall  of  notices  of  invading  swarms  of  locusts,  while 
numerous  letters  and  replies  to  the  circulars  of  the  entomologic<al  com-- 
missiou  confirm  the  fact  that  it  was  not  till  1856  that  the  invaders 
reached  at  least  the  cultivated  portions  of  the  State,  and  principally  the 
region  lying  along  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

i  We  may  add  that  Col.  6.  W.  Sweet  stated  to  aa  in  Bismarck  that  locusts  aniyed  at  harvest  time  in 
Saint  Cload,  Hinneeota,  In  ]8S5.    They  hatched  oat  in  1836. 
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They  reached  the  Chippewa  Agency  at  Gull  Lake  (now  in  the  sooth- 
ern  part  of  Cass  County)  ou  the  27th  of  July,  and  had  arrived  at  Otter 
Tail  Lake  (Otter  Tail  County)  several  days  before.  Their  arrival  at 
Sauk  Kapids  (Benton  County)  is  noted  in  a  letter  to  the  Saint  Paul 
Weekly  Minnesotian,  and  dated  August  23, 1850.  They  reached  Monti- 
cello  (Wright  County)  ou  the  13-16  of  August,  and  the  western  part 
of  Hennepin  County  in  the  same  month.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  they  reached  Carver  County,  and  still  later  in  the  season  ex- 
tended to  Saint  Anthony  and  nearly  to  Saint  Paul.  In  the  following 
spring  the  young  were  als^>  found  at  Shakopee,  Scott  County,  in  parts  of 
McLeod  County,  and  along  the  Upper  Minnesota  River,  and  of  course 
all  these  points  also  must  have  been  visited  in  1856.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  whole  region  west  of  the  big  woods  was  swept  over  in 
1856.    The  letter  of  Mr.  Burdick,  referred  to  above,  goes  on  to  say : 

'^In  1856  they  deposited  their  eggs  in  all  the  high,  sandy  hills,  and  in 
whar.  prairie  was  broken  by  the  settlers,  along  the  Crow  and  Minnesota 
Elvers,  which,  owing  to  a  very  late  spring  in  1857,  did  not  hatch  until 
the  month  of  June,  when  the  excessive  rains  seemed  to  destroy  all  the 
local  hatch ;  but  about  the  middle  of  July  of  that  year  swarms  came 
from  the  west  and  swept  everything  in  the  shape  of  grain  and  vegeta* 
bles  west  of  the  big  woods,  and  then  disappeared  j  ust  as  they  have  now,  no 
one  knows  whither."  This  fact  of  the  arrival  of  swarms  from  the  west 
and  northwest  is  different  from  what  occurred  in  the  more  easterly  por- 
tion of  the  locust  region. 

Besultingswarms  o/1857. — ^The  records  of  the  hatching  swarms  of  1857 
are  still  more  numerous.  The  hatching  is  reported  from  about  the  end 
of  May  onward,  and  the  young  insects  were  found  to  be  numerous  in 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  about  Shakopee.  Their  vicinity  to 
Saint  Paul  is  noted  in  the  Saint  Paul  Advertiser  (of  July  4),  where  they 
are  reported  on  farms  near  Lake  Como,  '^  thick  in  spots  and  making 
their  mark  on  vegetation."  In  June,  the  Shakopee  Advocate  says: 
'^The  recent  cool,  wet  weather  has  been  a  serious  check  upon  the  grass- 
hoppers. It  is  said  that  bushels  of  dead  grasshoppers  may  be  seen  in 
masses  on  the  prairies."  The  Saint  Paul  Advertiser  of  July  4  states : 
^^It  is  only  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Northern  Mississippi  Valley,  in 
Benton  and  Sherburne  Counties,  that  they  manifest  a  settled  determi- 
nation to  clear  out  every  green  thing — where  they  appear  in  such  masses 
as  to  crackle  beneath  the  feet  of  persons  walking  over  the  prairies." 

Toward  the  middle  of  July  the  notices  of  migrations  begin,  appar- 
ently somewhat  later  than  in  later  years. 

July  17,  the  Saint  Paul  Daily  Pioneer  and  Democrat  quotes  the  Mon- 
ticello  Times  in  regard  to  migrations  to  the  south  and  southeast.  Au- 
gust 1,  the  Sauk  Eapids  Frontiersman  states  that  they  have  nearly  all 
left  that  vicinity.  "For  several  days  of  last  week  and  on  Sunday  they 
were  high  in  the  air,  like  a  snow-storm.  They  went  south  and  south- 
east 5  did  not  deposit  their  eggs  here." 
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Liate  in  Jaly,  1856,  iDvading  swarms  came  from  tbe  northwest  into 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and  gradaally  spread  along  the  river  dur- 
ing tbe  season,  much  the  same  as  they  had  done  in  tbe  past  summer, 
and  reaching  nearly  the  same  limits.  The  injury  was,  of  course,  felt 
most  severely  along  the  Mississippi  and  the  cultivated  region  adjacent, 
but  the  locusts  are  said  to  have  appeared  along  the  Minnesota  Kiver,  in 
the  Yellow  Medicine  country,  and  at  various  points  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State.  It  is  probable  that  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State 
was  swept  over  by  migrating  swarms  during  the  summer,  much  the 
same  aa  in  the  present  year.  But  few  traces  of  these  were  seen  the 
following  year,  except  along  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where  the  damage 
was  even  greater  than  the  year  before.  A  general  flight  took  place  in 
July)  and  the  direction  of  the  departure  was  to  the  south  and  south- 
west generally,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  occasion  of  the  injury  done  in 
Iowa  that  year. 

The  southward  movements  of  the  departing  swarms  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  statement  in  the  Saint  Paul  Advertiser,  August  1 : 
**The  last  number  of  the  Faribault  Herald  announces  their  arrival  in 
that  section  in  swarms.  They  arrived  last  week  and  pounced  upon  every 
green  thing,  threatening  destruction  to  ripening  crops."  The  Saint 
Peter  Free  Press  says  of  the  grasshoppers:  "This  pest  has  arrived  at 
last,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  is  really  doing  much  harm.  From  all 
accounts  they  are  much  worse  back  in  the  country  than  here.  *  *  * 
We  are  glad  to  state,  however,  that  they  appear  to  be  leaving,  passing 
to  the  east  and  southward." 

At  Mankato  the  grasshoppers  made  their  appearance  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  did  not  do  any  very  serioas  injury. 

Mr.  Joseph  Flanders,  now  of  Mandelia,  relates  arriving  at  the  Win- 
nebago Agency,  about  twelve  miles  from  Mankato,  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, 1857,  and  meeting  grasshoppers,  ^^  moving  southeasterly,  and  many 
of  them  flying  so  low  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  could  continue 
our  journey." 

I  ought  to  have  included  above  the  resemblances  of  the  spring  of  the 
years  1856-'57  to  that  of  1876-'77. 

1856.— The  Saint  Paul  Weekly  Times  of  July  12,  1856,  says:  "  We 
regret  to  learn  that  the  crops  are  suffering  for  want  of  rain,  particularly 
oats  and  wheat.  The  shower  yesterday  will  beneflt  them,  but  much 
more  rain  is  needed  to  prevent  a  meager  harvest."  August  2, 1856 : 
"The  oat  crop,  owing  to  the  June  drought,  will  not  yield  as  plentiful  as 
in  former  seasons,  although  a  very  fair  crop  may  be  expected."  Mr.  M. 
M.  Kellogg,  of  Saint  Paul,  who  has  kept  a  record  of  the  weather  for 
many  years,  writes:  "  From  1837  to  1862,  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
there  was  but  one  drought  in  Minnesota.,  and  that  was  in  1856.  The 
drought  in  this  year  was  not  seriously  felt,  for  the  little  rain  that  fell 
was  tolerably  well  distributed  through  the  summer  months,  and  indeed 
the  drought  seems  to  have  been  local  and  to  a  considerable  extent  lim- 
ited in  its  range." 
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The  letter  of  J.  W.  Burdick  describes  the  character  of  the  spring  in 
1857.  Also,  the  letter  of  J.  H.  H.,  above  referred  to,  says :  "  One  of  my 
neighbors,  who  by  the  way  is  a  pious  Catholic,  says  that  the  Almighty 
has  tried  all  the  usual  means  of  destruction  this  spring  without  effect, 
viz,  cold,  backward  and  wet  spring,  late  and  severe  frosts,  and  frequent 
thunder  showers.'^ 

1863-'77. — No  extensive  depredations  by  the  locusts  in  Minnesota 
are  heard  of  between  1857  and  1864.  It  has  been  common  to  name  the 
years  1864  and  1865  as  the  only  ^Mocust  years''  between  1857  and  1873. 
It  will  perhaps  surprise  some  of  our  own  residents  to  learn  that  from 
1863  to  1877  there  has  been  hardly  a  year  in  which  the  locusts  have  not 
made  themselves  noticeable  within  our  borders,  but  principally  in  the 
Eed  Eiver  Valley  when  not  heard  of  elsewhere.  In  1866  there  was  a 
slight  visitation  in  Kundiyohi  County  and  at  or  near  Bedwood  Falls. 
In  many  of  these  years  invasions  in  full  force  occurred  in  States  farther 
southward,  and  the  presence  of  the  locusts  here  was  hardly  felt  in  a 
country  little  cultivated  or  barely  inhabited.  But  it  is  not  difQcult  to 
collect,  in  addition  to  what  is  already  well  enough  known,  statements  to 
show  that  Minnesota  has  lain  for  the  last  fifteen  years  too  dangerously 
near  to  the  breeding  ground  of  the  locusts,  although  their  visits,  in  many 
cases  barely  reaching  beyond  the  State  line,  could  hardly  be  called  in- 
vasions. 

Even  in  1863  swarms  were  seen  flying  as  far  east  as  Pomme  de  Terre 
Eiver,  and  Mr.  Burdick  states  that  in  that  year,  ^<In  the  fall,  about  the 
first  of  November,  I  was  through  the  country  and  saw  several  scouts 
who  informed  me  that  they  had  seen  the  hoppers  quite  thick  between 
here  (Will  mar)  and  Kelley's  Point  (a  station  in  the  south  part  of 
Meeker  County),  and  also  west  of  here;  this  must  have  been  late  in 
August  or  the  first  of  September."  All  these  must  have  been  portions 
of  the  swarms  which  that  summer  left  the  marks  of  their  ravages  ia 
Dakota,  but  a  few  days  march  to  the  northwest  of  Big  Stone  Lake,  where 
the  traces  of  them  were  found  by  General  Sibley's  expedition.  That  they 
also  appeared  in  the  Eed  Eiver  Valley,  in  this  and  the  following  years, 
is  shown  by  the  following  statement,  iu  reply  to  the  circular  No.  1  of  the 
United  States  Entomological  Commission,  received  from  Mr.  Eobert 
Probstfleld,  "the  oldest  inhabitant"  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moorhead, 
giving  the  years  when  locusts  had  appeared  there.  "  In  1863, 1864/1865 
(in  1865  very  little  damage  done;  not  numerous),  1866,  1867, 1869  (in 
a  few  localities  bad,  in  others  less,  in  a  few  none),  in  1870, 1871,  bad,  187  J 
bad,  1873, 1874, 1875, 1876.  There  are  more  or  less  grasshoppers  here  every 
year,  beginning  with  1863,  when  they  came  from  the  southwest  early  in 
May,  about  the  15th  or  16th.  I  came  here  in  April,  1859,  there  were  no 
grasshoppers  here  in  1859, 1860, 1861,  or  1862."  That  eggs  were  laid  here 
iu  1863  is  shown  by  his  additional  statement:  "In  1864,  the  hoppers 
grew  here;  there  was  no  grass  to  speak  of,  even  the  whole  timber  had  a 
wintry  appearance  in  summer,  the  leaves  being  eaten  and  only  the  leaf- 
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skeleton  left."  Oompare  with  this  the  statement  of  Geo.  Emtuerling, 
of  Walhalla,  Dakota,  "  We  have  had  them  every  year,  from  1863  to  1875 ; 
they  came  one  year  and  left  as  the  next,  when  the  young  had  acquired 
wings,  and  so  they  came  and  went  all  the  time." 

Again,  in  1864  swarms  appeared  early  in  July,  along  the  Upper  Min- 
nesota Biver,  and  spread  eastward  gradually  during  the  season,  and 
reached  about  as  far  east  as  in  1874,  $.  6.,  to  the  third  tier  of  towns  in 
Le  Sueur  County.  Scattering  swarms  also  visited  Manitoba  in  the  same 
year,  and  probably  some  portions  of  these  reached  Northwestern  Min- 
uesota,  for  we  hear  of  slight  appearances  of  them  in  the  Red  Biver  and 
the  Sauk  Valleys  in  1864  and  1865.  But  the  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
jury was  done  in  the  Minnesota  Valley,  and  was  followed  by  a  general 
departure  to  the  southwest  in  1865.  The  injury  in  Colorado  also  was 
very  severe  in  the  same  years,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  large 
movement  to  the  eastward,  such  as  occurred  later,  in  1866  and  1867. 

It  seems  very  likely  that  the  swarms  which  entered  Minnesota  in  1864 
were  hatched  at  no  great  distance,  and  were  the  offspring  of  swarms 
that  had  alighted  in  Eastern  Dakota  in  the  preceding  year.  This  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  fi'om  the  following  letter  of  the  Bev.  S.  B.  Biggs, 
missionary  at  the  Sisseton  Indian  agency,  dated  September  9, 1875: 

"  In  1863,  it  will  be  remembered,  tbat  on  General  Sibley's  expedition  to  the  Missonri 
we  met  with  the  ravages  of  the  grasshopprB  in  various  purts  of  Dakota,  particularly, 
as  I  remember,  near  Skank  Lake  (in  Minnehaha  County),  where  the  laige  grabH  had 
1>een  eaten  to  the  bare  stalks,  and  our  animals  fared  badly. 

'*  In  1865, 1  visited  a  camp  of  Dakota  scouts,  near  the  *  Hole  in  the  Mountain,'  at  the 
head  of  the  Redwood.  That  was  in  the  month  of  August.  The  vailey  of  the  Miuue- 
80ta  clear  out  to  the  Coteau  was  so  full  of  grasshoppers  as  to  make  it  unpleasant  trav- 
eltng.  For  the  next  four  years  I  traveled  every  summer  on  the  Missouri  River,  com> 
lug  over  to  and  from  Minnesota.  Every  season  I  met  with  grasshoppers  at  some  point 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri.  In  1H($7,  and  also  in  1868,  we  found  them  near  Fort 
Randall.  In  1869,  in  August,  we  met  them  above  Fort  Sully,  near  Grand  River.  In 
all  these  cases  they  were  only  in  small  battalions,  and  appeared  to  have  come  there 
&om  other  parte." 

"  The  invasions  of  1871  and  1872  were  very  scattering,  and  almost  entirely  harmless. 
'  In  1871  they  came  across  the  Union  River  southwest  of  here,  dropping  in  Pope  and 
Stevens  coanties  (they  appeared  in  several  others  too),  do.ng  some  damoge,  but  leav- 
ing no  eggs  save  on  sandy  soil.  I  do  not  think  their  track  was  more  than  ten  miles 
^vvide.  In  the  following  spring,  1872,  their  destruction  of  crops  was  total  when  hatched 
— perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  farms  twelve  miles  west  of  here  were  cleaned  out. 
They  ulso  hatched  in  considerable  numbers  between  here  and  Melrose,  but  left  before 
doing  much  damage.  These  came  from  the  southwest  and  returned.'  ( J.  M.  McMas- 
ters,  M.  D.)  But  they  were  severe  in  parts  of  Becker  and  Clay  counties,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  Detroit  (Becker  County)  Record  of  August  3,  1872."  Last  week  the 
great  herd  of  grasshoppers  which  hatched  in  and  devastated  the  country  north  and 
Avest  of  ns,  came  upon  this  country  by  gradual  approaches,  at  times  greatly  increased 
in  nnmbers  by  a  gentle  breeze.  They  did  no  particular  damage  to  crops  until  Satur- 
day, July  27  last,  when  they  took  hold  as  if  If&ying  in  rations  for  a  four  days'  march. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  (July  28),  the  intense  heat  of  the  morning  was  relieved  by  a  fresh 
breeze  from  the  northwest.  As  if  by  a  preconcerted  signal  every  individual  grasMhop- 
perjust  got  np  and  shook  the  dnst  of  DvHroit  from  his  feet.  •  •  •  The  wind  did 
not  blow  steadily,  and  they  in  consequence,  wandering  and  hovering  about,  settled 
down  for  the  night.  On  the  following  day  a  steady  wind  blew  from  the  same  quarter 
as  on  Snnday,  which  took  them  steadily  to  the  southwest  and  high  in  the  air.  Those 
who. witnessed  the  flight  will  never  forget  it;  looking  toward  the  sun  they  seemed 
like  drifting  snow  from  100  to  500  feet  upward.  «  •  •  ^ot  a  grasshopper  remains 
Mid  tbey  have  left  no  eggs  behind. ' 

1873. — ^Tbe  invasion  of  this  year  was  sotnetbing  nnasaal  in  its  charac- 
ter from  the  earliness  of  its  arrival  5  the  direction  from  which  it  came, 
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und  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  begiouing  of  a  visitation  which  has 
been  prolonged  to  the  present  time  by  what,  judging  from  former  years, 
would  appear  to  be  unusual  circumstances.  Each  summer  since  1873, 
instead  of  being  the  scene  of  a  general  departure  of  the  hatching  swarms 
as  in  former  years,  has  seen  portions  of  those  Bwarms  alighting  but  a 
few  miles  from  where  they  were  hatched  (generally  in  the  next  range  of 
counties,  and  sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the  same  county),  and  depos- 
iting their  eggs  for  another  brood.  They  not  only  appeared  in  the  south- 
western counties,  but  were  flying  over  Detroit  in  July,  1873,  and  large 
numbers  of  them  fell  into  Otter  Tail  Lake,  and  they  left  eggs  on  the 
Sisseton  Agency  reservation.  The  Bed  Eiver  Star  (Moorhead)  of  June 
28,  says :  ^'  Grasshoppers  are  making  their  appearance  on  the  Dakota 
division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  ^j  but  there  is  no  further  allu- 
sion in  the  Star. 

1874-'77. — New  swarms  coming  in  from  the  northwest  in  1874  and 
1876  have  added  greatly  to  the  area  of  devastation  in  both  these  years, 
.  and  in  the  latter  year  to  the  area  of  the  egg  deposit ;  but  fortunately  the 
heavy  rains  so  diminished  the  numbers  of  those  that  did  hatch,  that 
the  State  suffered  in  1877  far  less  than  was  apprehended.  I  am  satisfied 
now  that  in  1875  there  was  an  invasion  somewhere,  and  that  the  eggs 
laid  in  1875,  as  well  as  in  1874  and  1876,  were  laid  in  part  by  ^<  outsiders." 
No  foreign  swarms  are  known  to  have  flown  into  Minnesota  in  1877;  the 
flight  being  all  out  of  the  State  into  Dakota,  and  consisting  of  the  young 
brood  hatched  from  eggs  laid  in  1876. 

1877. — In  Minnesota  the  young  hatched  in  forty-two  or  more  counties 
lying  mainly  in  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the  State,  the  area,  however, 
not  reaching  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State,  but  in  a  large  number  of 
these  so  few  and  so  scattering  that,  owing  to  a  season  unusually  favor- 
able for  the  growth  of  wheat,  their  presence  was  hardly  noticeable.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  egg  area  they  hatched  in  excessive  numbers.  A 
portion  of  the  eggs  were  destroyed  by  parasites  and  otherwise  during 
the  fall  and  spring,  or  at  least  faile<l  to  hatch.  Some  portion  of  the 
young  may  have  been  destroyed  b^'  cold  weather  and  rains  in  the  latter 
part  of  April,  but  at  the  time  the  hatching  had  hardly  begun.  During 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  an  unusual  amount  of  rain-fall,  well  dis- 
'  tributed  through  those  months,  delayed  and  in  some  measure  prevented 
hatching,  while  owing  to  the  large  number  of  cool,  cloudy,  or  rainy  days, 
on  which  the  locusts  were  averse  to  eating,  the  wheat  attained  a  strong 
and  luxuriant  growth,  which  became  every  day  less  capable  of  being 
injured.  The  injury  at  this  time  in  parts  of  Minnesota  and  Northern 
Iowa  was  considerable,  but  the  farmers  and  citizens  were  battling  man- 
fully with  their  little  foes.  For  a  time  the  prospect  in  this  State  was 
somewhat  gloomy,  but  the  encouragement  held  out  by  the  statement  of 
the  commission  that  this  year  would  in  all  probability  end  the  present 
invasion,  and  the  favorable  weather,  together  with  the  substantial  aid 
and  encouragement  of  the  governor  and  the  business  men  of  the  cities 
and  towns  and  railroad  companies,  induced  the  farmers  to^ fight  the  bat- 
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tie  throagh.    lu  spite  of  all  this,  the  locusts  were  so  numerons  in  some 
coanties  as  to  destroy  the  larger  part  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  some  eigh- 
teen counties  in  all  have  more  or  less  loss  to  report.    It  is  certain  that 
we  have  never  seen  of  late  years  anything  so  nearly  like  total  destrnc- 
tion  as  that  which  occurred  in  two  coanties  last  spring® ;  it  may  be  that 
we  have  never  in  any  other  year  had  so  many  bushels  of  grain  destroyed 
by  locasts ;  bat  it  is  certain  that  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  have  never  raised 
80  large  a  wheat  crop  as  in  1877. 

After  the  locasts  attained  their  wings,  the  first  flight  noticed  occurred 
on  June  15, 16,  and  17,  passing  due  north  over  Bock,  Nobles,  Murray, 
and  Lyon  Counties.  ^^  The  locusts  that  hatched  in  the  State  commenced 
to  rise  daring  the  last  week  of  Jane,  but  the  principal  rising  occurred 
from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  July,  and  during  this  time  the  insects  uni- 
formly flew  to  the  northwest.  From  this  time  on,  till  early  in  August, 
the  wind  was  quite  changeable,  and  the  insects  appeared  to  beat  about, 
sometimes  going  northwest,  and  at  others  retracing  their  course  and 
going  southeast  and  south.  Towards  the  middle  of  Angust  the  winds 
became  more  constant  from  the  northwest,  and  the  direction  of  flight 
more  constant  south  and  southeast."    (Eiley.) 

"  The  insects  that  rose  after  the  first  week  in  July  (mostly  from  re- 
stricted parts  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota)  were  in  many  cases  borne 
southwardly  and  passed  over  Iowa  and  Kansas ;  but  np  to  August  15, 
did  no  particular  damage.  The  movements  of  the  insects  that  bred  in 
Minnesota  this  year  were  very  similar  to  the  movements  of  those  that 
bred  there  in  1876.  They  at  first  left  to  the  northwest,  but  were  subse- ' 
quently  brought  back  and  traveled  over  parts  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas.  The  difference  between  the  two  years  is,  that  the  flights  that 
thus  turned  back  on  their  original  course  in  1876  were  recruited  and  fol- 
lowed by  immense  and  fresh  swarms  from  the  northwest  plains  regions, 
where,  far  beyond  the  boundary  line,  they  hatched  and  bred  innumera- 
bly ;  whereas  the  Minnesota  swarms  of  1877  have  not  been  recruited, 
because  there  were  few  eggs  laid  in  1876  and  no  insects  of  any  conse- 
quence reared  in  1877  in  said  northwest  country."    (Riley.) 

*  The  ooontios  rRvaged  to  a  greater  or  lesa  decree  by  the  locaste  in  1877,  irith  their  whesb  acreago,  ia 
tt  followR,  aecordini:  to  Hon.  T.  M.  Ketcalf,  Commiaaioner  of  Statiatics  for  Minnoaota: 


Cotintiea. 


Acrea. 


Countioa. 


Aoroa. 


Kandiyohi 
Chippewa. 
Wright ... 
Stoania  ... 
XleoUet... 

Pope 

DoQgbM... 

Swift 

Otter-Tall. 
Sterena... 

OtBllt..... 


35^337 

16,639 

18,747 

43,294 

6,151 

18,918 

18,788 

13,318 

30,711 

8,106 

6,470 


Todd 

BenviUe 

Sibley 

McLeod 

Meeher 

Yeaow  Hedloliie 

Brown 

Bedwood 

Total,  19  oonntlM 


6,668 
19.994 

8,799 
90,315 
39,786 

14,915 
6,803 
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THE  LOCUST  IN  DAKOTA. 

1853. — ^The  first  notice  of  locasts  in  Dakota  is  to  be  foand  in  Governor 
Stevens's  narrative  of  1863  (Pacific  R.  E.  Explorations,  voL  xii,  part  1,  p. 
58).  He  was  camped  on  the  Cheyenne  Biver  near  Fort  Totten,  and  re- 
marks:  ''The  grass  at  the  best  is  very  poor,  and  the  great  abundance 
of  grasshoppers  has  made  sad  havoc  with  what  had  grown  here." 

Although  Dakota  was  probably  overrun  by  swarms  which  invaded 
Minnesota  from  the  northwest  in  the  year  1856,  yet,  as  no  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  fact,  we  will  not  further  mention  it  here. 

1863.— ''In  1863  it  will  be  remembered  that  on  General  Sibley's  ex- 
pedition to  the  Missouri,  we  met  with  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers  in 
various  parts  of  Dakota,  particularly,  as  I  remember,  near  Skunk  Lake 
(in  Minnehaha  County),  where  the  large  grass  had  been  eaten  to  the 
bare  stalks,  and  our  animals  fared  badly."  (S.  B.  Biggs  in  Whitman^'s 
Beport  on  the  Locust.)  Mr.  Whitman  thinks  they  were  probably  the 
parents  of  those  which  invaded  Minnesota  in  1864.  At  Walhalla,  Pem- 
bina County,  they  have  occurred  "  every  year  from  1863  to  1875."  (G. 
Emmerling.) 

1864. — "  We  have  had  them  every  year  from  1863  to  1875.  They  came 
one  year  and  left  us  the  next,  when  the  young  had  acquired  wings,  and 
so  they  came  and  went  all  the  time."  (G.  Emmerling,  Walhalla,  Pem- 
berton  County.) 

*'  Last  year  [1864]  about  five  days'  march  from  the  Yellowstone,  we  met 
the  army  of  grasshoppers  on  their  way  east.  After  that  I  suffered  greatly 
'  for  grass  and  many  of  my  animals  died.  The  grasshoppers  made  a  gen- 
eral clearing  out  down  to  this  place,  and  then  disappeared."  (Extract 
from  letter  of  General  Sally,  in  Saint  Paul  Press,  June  21, 1868.) 

1865-'69. — "  In  1865 1  visited  a  camp  of  Dakota  scouts,  near  the  ^  Hole 
in  the  Mountain,'  at  the  head  of  the  Bedwood.  That  was  in  the  month 
of  August.  The  valley  of  the  Minnesota,  clear  out  to  the  Cotean,  was  so 
full  of  grasshoppers  as  to  make  it  unpleasant  traveling.  For  the  next 
four  years,  I  traveled  every  summer  on  the  Missouri  Biver,  coming  over 
to  and  from  Minnesota ;  every  season  I  met  with  grasshoppers  at  some 
point  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri.  In  1867,  and  also  in  1868,  we 
found  them  near  Fort  Bandall.  In  1869,  in  August,  we  met  them  above 
Fort  Sully,  near  Grand  Biver.  In  all  the  cases  they  were  only  in  small 
battallions,  and  appeared  to  have  come  there  from  other  parts."  (S. 
B.  Biggs  in  Whitman's  Beport.) 

Mr.  J.  P.  Tuller  states  that  late  in  July,  1868,  he  observed  immense 
numbers  of  locusts  at  Devil's  Lake,  near  FortTotten,  where  their  bodies 
formed  rows  from  four  to  six  feet  long  and  two  or  three  feet  wide.  They 
caused  such  a  stench  that  there  resulted  forty-two  cases  of  bilious  fever 
among  the  inhabitants.  I^o  mention  is  made  of  this  fact  in  "  Beports  on 
Barracks  and  Hospitals  "  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office  for  1870,  though 
it  is  stated  that  a  "  post-garden  was  attempted  last  year,  but  the  grass- 
hoppe-18  destroyed  the  crop."    This  probably  refers  to  the  year  1868. 
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The  presence  of  destractive  locusts  is  referred  to  in  descriptions  of  the 
other  forts,  bat  the  years  in  which  they  occnrred  are  not  stated. 

1870. — A  great  swarm  of  locusts  made  a  descent  on  the  prairies  in  a 
portion  of  Brookings  Gonnty.    (G.  S.  Codington.) 

1871.— A  swarm  arrived  at  Berthold  July  16, 1871. 

1872. — Liberty  and  Hutchinson  Counties,  late  Union  County,  were 
Tisited  by  locusts  late  in  August  this  year.  Locusts  occurred  in  Pem- 
bina County  during  1871  and  1872,  according  to  Mr.  Emmerling. 

1873. — In  June  a  small  number  of  locusts  came  from  the  westward  and 
alighted  near  Sisseton  Agency  and  deposited  eggs,  ^'  from  which  came,  in 
the  spring  of  1874,  an  innumerable  multitude."    (Rev.  S.  K  Kiggs.) 

In  Union  County  a  cloud  of  locusts  was  observed  by  Mr.  Co<Hngton, 
who  adds  that  *'  Locusts  this  year  did  great  damage  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  Southeastern  Dakota,  as  far  northward  as  in  Minnehaha 
CoQDty.  Id  October  I  rode  across  the  country  from  Canton,  in  Lincoln 
Coonty,  to  Vermillion,  in  Clay  County,  and  observed  a  large  number  of 
fields  that  had  not  been  harvested  because  the  locusts  had  destroyed 
the  grain."  Mr.  J.  J.  Donnelly  tells  us  that  in  the  latter  part  of  July  or 
early  io  August,  1873,  he  saw  a  swarm  of  locusts  flying  in  the  direction 
of  Fort  Garry  from  the  headwaters  of  James  Biver.  A  lake  was  filled 
with  their  bodies,  making  the  water  so  putrid  that  he  had  to  drive  the 
cattle  thirty-five  miles  to  get  good  water  for  them.  Locusts  appeared, 
we  were  told,  at  Strawberry  Island,  140  miles  east  of  Fort  Buford,  in 
1873,  1874, 1875, 1876,  but  there  were  none  in  1877.  CoL  W.  Thompson 
informs  ns  that  locusts  appeared  at  Fort  Bice  (now  Fort  A.  Lincoln)  in 
1873, 1874, 1875,  and  1876,  but  none  hatched  in  1877.  The  more  settled 
Ix>rtion8  of  the  Territory  were  also  visited  this  year.  Dr.  Elliott  Coues, 
U.  S.  A.,  naturalist  to  the  Northern  Boundary  Commission,  writes  me 
that  in  1873  he  observed  swarms  of  locusts  on  Mouse  Biver,  in  Northern 
Dakota. 

1874. — This  was  also  a  locust  year  in  Dakota,  although  there  are  no 
records  at  hand  giving  particulars  as  to  invasions.  In  Capt.  W.  Lud- 
low's report  of  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  in  the 
summer  of  1874,  it  is  stated  that  grasshoppers  were  observed  at  Fort 
Lincoln  in  June ;  July  10,  immense  numbers  were  seen  on  the  North 
Fork  of  Grand  Biver ;  July  30,  grasshoppers  appeared  at  a  point  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  Harney's  Peak,  and  were  seen  August  7  in  the  creek 
valleys  of  the  hills. 

At  the  Sisseton  agency  locusts  <'  destroyed  all  the  gardens  and  wheat* 
fields  in  a  circle  of  five  miles  about  the  agency."    (Bev.  S.  B.  Biggs.) 

Mr.  Codington  writes  that  1874  ^^  was  the  year  of  most  marked  devas- 
tation." In  Brookings  County  they  appeared  July  17,  ^^ coming  down 
like  a  thick  snow-storm,"  and  left  the  19th }  but  swarms  continued  to 
fly  overhead,  and  desconding  again  the  last  day  of  July  in  greater  num- 
bers than  before,  eating  every thiug  green ;  the  devastation  extended 
through  nearly  all  the  southeastern  counties  of  Dakota.    The  poverty 
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and  suflfering  were  by  no  means  mythical,  as  some  have  seemed  to  be- 
lieve. 

1875. — During  this  year  immense  swarms  appeared  in  Dakota.  At 
Bismarck  they  appeared  June  0  until  July  15,  inflicting  great  damage 
on  all  crops  except  potatoes.  At  Yankton  and  Fort  Sully  they  were 
abundant  and  destructive.  The  weather-signal  observer  at  Fort  Sully 
reports  large  flights  June  23,  passing  over  during  the  morning,  going 
north  and  northwest  at  an  estimated  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet  to  as 
high  as  they  were  visible  with  field-glasses,  possibly  a  mile ;  none  alight- 
ing. This  swarm,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained  by  telegraph  at  the 
time,  came  from  the  Minnesota  infested  region,  along  the  line  of  the 
Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul  Bailroad,  in  a  continuous  cloud,  probably 
1,000  miles  long  from  east  to  west  and  500  miles  from  north  to  south. 
How  much  farther  north  of  this  post  unascertained  and  not  conjectured, 
(liiley's  Eighth  Report) 

Lieut  L.  0.  Hunt  writes  from  Fort  Totten  as  follows :  "In  the  summer 
of  1875,  grasshoppers  hatched  in  the  vicinity  of  the  post  took  wing  in 
June,  and  left  in  the  beginning  of  July.'^  (Whitman's  Report,  p.  18.) 
*'This  year  [1875J  they  have  passed  over  this  part  of  the  country,  going 
in  a  southeasterly  direction.  One  day  they  lit  down  in  considerable 
numbers  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  deposited  their  eggs," 
(Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  Sisseton  agency).  They  did,  and  a  few  were  hatched 
there  in  1876,  writes  Mr.  Whitman.  At  Grand  Forks  the  locusts  came 
from  the  north  on  or  about  the  10th  of  July,  and,  after  remaining  three 
days,  arose  and  flew  southeast  (Hector  Bruce.)  Merrick  Moore  writes 
from  Jamestown:  ^'Grasshoppers  hatched  in  this  county  in  the  year 
1875,  and  the  country  north  and  northwest  of  this  place  for  a  long  dis- 
tance was  alive  with  young  hoppers.  Those  hatched  here  took  flight 
about  the  10th  day  of  July,  taking  a  southwesterly  direction.  Other 
swarms  from  the  northwest  passed  over  this  place  high  up,  bearing  a 
south  course.  I  cannot  recall  the  dates,  but  they  were  from  about  the 
20th  of  July  till  late  in  August.  Immense  swarms  appeared,  came  into 
Brookings  County  from  Minnesota  (Redwood  Falls)  July  28,  on  the  30th 
were  seen  to  be  copulating,  and  August  1  and  2  deposited  eggs.  It  was 
found  that  partial  destruction  had  extended  down  the  valley  of  the  Big 
Sioux  River,  but  nowhere  except  in  the  south  part  of  Brookings  County 
had  the  eggs  been  deposited.  The  region  of  the  ovipositing  extended 
eastward  into  Minnesota."  No  further  trouble  from  locnsts  was  ex- 
perienced in  1875.    (Codington;  see  also  Appendix). 

1876. — ^This  was  also  a  bad  year  for  Dakota.  The  young  hatched  oat 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory  (Bismarck,  Pem- 
bina),  and  fl^^ing  swarms  in  July  and  August,  and  September  1  and  2,  were 
observed  at  Bismarck,  Pembina,  Yankton,  and  Fort  Sully,  as  well  as  at 
the  following  towns:  Buffalo,  Clay,  Hanson,  Minnehaha,  Richland,  and 
Stutsman.  (Monthly  Rep.  Dep.  Ag.  1876.)  Whitman  states  that  the 
young  hatched  in  two  eastern  counties  of  Dakota  and  along  the  Red 
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Bivcr.  In  the  Little  Miseoari  Valley,  on  the  border  of  Montana,  millions 
of  unfledged  locasts  were  observed  May  29.  (Whitman's  Bep.,  p.  17.) 
A]oD£^  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad,  from  Bismarck  to  Fargo,  large 
bwanns  were  noticed.  At  Fort  Totten  some  hatched  in  1876 ;  swarms 
visited  the  region  in  July,  but  laid  no  eggs,  and  did  little  damage.  Most 
of  the  swarms  observed  in  the  eastern  counties  seemed  to  have  come 
from  the  northwest,  no  locusts  having  this  season  bred  on  the  James 
Biver.  The  last  of  July  Southeastern  Dakota  was  overrun  by  locusts, 
and,  on  an  average,  half  a  crop  was  saved.    (Codington. ) 

Gapt.  W.  B.  Massie,  of  the  Missouri  Biver  steamer  Bed  Cloud,  informed 
nskj  from  personal  observations,  that  locusts  *' hatched  out  all  the  way 
between  Bismarck  and  the  BJack  Hills"  in  June,  1876.  Locusts  were 
observed  at  Strawberry  Island,  140  miles  east  of  Fort  Buford,  flying  at 
the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July,  1876.    (S.  S.  Hughes.) 

Extract  from  letter  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  McChesney,  Fort  Sisseton,  to 
Mr.  Whitman :  ^^  I  believe  locusts  hatched  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the 
valley  of  the  James  Biver  in  1876,  as  I  know  they  did  on  the  Coteau  and 
just  ofif  the  lowlands  for  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  this  post,  which  was  as 
far  as  I  visited  in  that  direction  last  year."  ''Locusts  came  here  to-day 
iu  immense  numbersfrom  the  northwest."  (Yankton :  Professor  Aughey.) 
1877. — Scattered  bands  of  locusts  were  observed  June  21  at  Bismarck, 
and  were  observed  until  August  11.  (U.  S.  Weath.  Signal  OflBce),  which 
came  from  the  southeast,  and  were  observed  as  far  east  as  Jamestown, 
Jane  18-20.  Little  or  no  damage  was  done  this  year  so  far  as  heard 
from. 

*^  Locusts  hatched  in  this  vicinity  in  considerable  numbers,  but  did 
bat  little  destruction."  (Dr.  McChesney,  Sisseton  agency.)  Bev.  S.  B. 
Biggs  writes,  September  28,  1877,  fi*om  Sisseton  agency,  as  follows: 
**  While  I  was  on  the  Missouri  Biver,  near  Fort  Sully,  there  was  an 
alighting  of  hoppers  about  the  10th  of  this  month.  They  came  on  the 
west  wind.  For  several  days  they  were  flying,  but  not  in  great  num- 
bers. They  came  down  and  seemed  to  increase  from  day  to  day  for 
several  days,  until  they  were  very  abundant,  but,  as  it  was,  did  but  little 
hurt  On  the  way  over,  as  we  came  eastward,  we  found  them  on  the 
Missoari  Coteau,  somewhat  annoying  in  traveling,  but  in  no  large  num- 
bers anywhere." 

At  Fort  Totten  a  few  locusts  were  seen  in  July  three  or  four  times. 
"No  eggs  have  been  left  in  this  immediate  vicinity."  (Capt.  A.  A. 
Harbach.)  None  were  seen  within  seventy-five  miles  of  Lower  Brule 
agency. 

At  Fort  Sully,  Capt.  Leslie  Smith,  United  States  Army,  reports,  un- 
der date  of  October  6,  that "  no  locusts  were  discovered  as  having  hatched 
in  this  vicinity.  Swarms  were  first  seen  flying  north  on  the  22d  of  June, 
and  they  continued  to  fly  in  a  northerly  direction  in  immense  clouds 
antil  about  the  10th  of  July,  when  they  stopped  flying  past  here.  None 
of  the  swarms  alighted.    Grasshoppers  have  been  quite  numerous  along 
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the  river  bottom  in  this  vicinity  daring  the  past  montb^  bat  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  they  have  been  driven  in  here  by  prairie-fires  that  have 
barned  the  conntry  for  many  miles  aroand  this  post.  I  observe  them 
copniating  quite  extensively  np  to  the  present  date.  We  had  qaite  a 
severe  frost  on  the  night  of  the  2d  and  3d  instant,  making  ice  half  an 
inch  thick,  since  which  time  some  of  them  have  disappeared.  I  think 
they  have  sought  shelter  in  the  long  grass  and  weeds.  They  seemed 
very  ravenous,  eating  up  everything  green,  and  even  the  small  potatoes 
left  on  the  ground  nngathered.  I  have  just  this  day,  for  the  first  time, 
discovered  some  few  of  them  depositing  their  eggs,  but  I  do  not  think 
any  danger  may  be  apprehended  next  summer  from  the  small  number 
in  this  vicinity .'' 

Mr.  Whitman  reports  that  very  few  hatched  in  Armstrong  County, 
and  some  died ;  in  Bramble  County,  May  18,  no  locusts  or  eggs  were 
observed;  at  Scotland,  Hutchinson  County,  eggs  were  reported  within 
eighteen  miles.  <^  New  settlers  from  Yankton  to  Lake  Kampeska,  Deuel 
County,  did  not  see  a  single  grasshopper ;  there  are  none  in  this  county. 
At  Grand  Forks,  <<  no  grasshoppers  in  this  section  this  year.  A  few 
passed  over  at  different  times  during  the  month  of  July,  but  none  lit. 
No  eggs  here."  In  Southeastern  Dakota  the  injury  was  sporadic  and 
slight,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Codington. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  MONTANA. 

1861.— Mr.  P.  W.  Macadow  tells  us  that  he  observed  locusts  in  Silver 
Valley,  on  the  Prickly  Pear  Creek,  in  large  swarms,  about  the  middle 
of  July,  1861.  He  thinks  they  hatched  out  there.  They  also  occurred 
in  this  year  at  Bozeman. 

1862. — In  August  of  this  year,  Mr.  J.  D.  McCaramon,  tells  us  that 
locusts  deposited  their  eggs  in  the  region  between  Forts  Benton  and 
Shaw,  and  east  of  south  a  little  beyond  Fort  Shaw,  but  they  did  not 
hatch  out  in  the  spring  of  1863.  The  winter  was  very  mild,  there  was 
no  snow,  and  the  roads  were  dusty.  In  January,  1863,  there  were  very- 
heavy  warm  rains,  and  he  thinks  the  eggs  were  destroyed  by  the  un- 
usually mild  weather. 

In  July,  1862,  above  the  Vermillion  Hills,  they  came  from  the  north- 
west in  great  numbers.    (James  H.  Harkness.) 

In  August,  1862,  Mr.  James  Gomley  tells  us  he  observed  locusts,  in 
myriads,  between  Sun  Eiver  and  Fort  Benton,  flying  in  a  southerly 
direction  toward  the  Sun  River  from  Fort  Benton.  They  ate  np  the 
tall  grass  so  that  there  was  none  left  for  the  cattle. 

In  1862  large  numbers  of  grasshoppers  were  observed  on  Grasshopper 
Creek,  near  Bannock  City.  (James  Stuart,  contributions  of  the  Hist. 
Soc.  of  Montana.) 

1863. — ^Young  locusts  in  great  abundance  were  observed  on  the 
Yellowstone  River,  near  where  Bear  River  empties  into  it,  April  26, 
1863.    (Stuart,  Hist,  Soc  Montana)    Mr.  J.  J.  Healy  states  that  he  saw 
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in  Prickley  Pear  Canon,  in  1863,  flying  from  the  east ;  they  were  very 
destructive  to  the  foliage  of  trees,  &c. 

1864. — ^Tbe  locust  years  at  Canton,  Meagher  Connty,  were  18C4, 1865, 
1866,  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872, 1873,  1874,  1875.  In  1876  no 
winged  locust,  plenty  of  young ;  and  1877.  (W,  J.  Tiemy.)  Locusts, 
then,  have  appeared  at  this  point  for  fourteen  consecutive  years. 

1865. — Dr.  Lamme,  of  Bozeman,  told  me  that  in  1865  the  locusts  came 
to  Bnzeman  late  in  the  season  from  the  northeast,  and  laid  eggs  which 
hatched  in  1866.  Mr.  B.  Kline  also  states  that  the  locusts  occurred  at 
Bozeman  in  1865  and  1866.  At  Beartown,  thirty  miles  west  of  Deer 
Lodge,  locusts  came  in  1865  in  a  thick  swavm  from  the  northeast.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Healy,  who  lives  in  the  Sun  Eiver  settlement,  informed  us  that 
locusts  came  into  that  valley  in  July  and  August,  1865,  and  laid  eggs 
which  hatched  out  in  1866. 

1866. — Mr.  George  McCullum  states  that  in  the  Upper  Missouri  Valley, 
near  Crow  Creek,  locusts  appeared  in  1860, 1867, 1868, 1869  (this  was 
the  worst  year),  1870, 1871,  and  1872.  None  were  seen  in  1873 ;  but  they 
appeared  again  in  1874  and  1875  (this  was  one  of  the  worst  locust 
years),  and  in  1876  half  of  the  crop  was  lost.  Locusts  were  abundant 
and  destructive  at  Bozeman  in  1866.  (P.  W.  Macadow.)  In  the  spring 
they  eat  up  the  wheat  in  the  Prickley  Pear  Valley,  south  of  Helena. 

Mr.  Chauncey  Barbour,  editor  of  the  Missoulian,  stated  to  me  that  in 
1866  locusts  came  into  Bitter  Boot  Valley,  at  Missoula,  from  the  north 
and  northeast  and  south,  from  British  America,  down  the  Flathead 
River  and  over  the  Main  Divide  in  August,  and  the  eggs  laid  by  them 
batched  in  1867,  and  the  young  were  very  destructive.  None  were  after- 
ward seen  from  1868  to  1874  in  Missoula,  or  to  the  north  or  west,  until 
1875.  At  Fort  Benton  they  abounded  in  1866  and  1867 ;  there  were 
but  few  in  1868  and  1869.  At  Hamilton,  Gallatin  County,  no  eggs  were 
deposited  in  1866,  within  one  hundred  miles  east  or  west,  north  or  south, 
from  that  locality.  (John  Potter.)  But  young  hatched  out  this  year 
in  abandance. 

Mr.  Granville  Stuart,  of  Helena,  informs  us  that  he  went  to  Montana 
in  1857,  but  he  saw  no  locusts  till  1866,  when  they  appeared  in  dense 
swarms  of  unknown  extent.  They  have  hatched  out  in  different  locali- 
ties ever  since,  but  not  in  the  same  place.  The  locust  years  at  Deer 
Lodge  were  1866, 1860, 1872, 1874, 1875, 1876.  This  information  extends 
up  to  the  spring  of  1877. 

1867-1868.— Locusts  arrived  in  the  Sun  River  region  in  1867  and  1868, 
always  coming  from  the  northeast  and  east,  and  departing  in  a  westerly 
and  southwesterly  direction.    (J.  J.  Healy.) 

1869. — Mr.  R.  M.  Goin,  of  Sterling,  observed  locusts  at  this  locality 
in  1869,  and  also  in  1873, 1874, 1875, 1876. 

J870. — We  were  told  by  a  person  in  Bozeman  that  locusts  were  seen  in 
masses  on  the  snow-banks  on  the  Yellowstone  Mountains. 
1871. — At  Fort  Benton  locusts  occurred  in  abundance  in  1871, 1872, 
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1873«  1875,  and  1876,  doing  the  most  damage  in  1875.  (James  M.  Ar- 
noux.) 

1872.— Locusts  hatched  oat  at  Fort  Benton  in  1872,  JTone  were,  how- 
seen  seen  at  Fort  Shaw  in  Jane,  1872. 

1873. — A  swarm  of  locusts  was  observed  July  10, 1873,  in  the  valley 
of  Davis  Creek,  in  the  Yellowstone  bad  lands,  by  Messrs.  W.  F.  Phelps 
and  J.  A.  Allen,  as  we  learn  from  the  former. 

1873. — W.  Clark  states  that  in  this  year  locusts  occurred  from  Fort 
Baford  westward  and  up  the  Yellowstone  Biver.  Mr.  B.  Klein  observed 
a  very  few  locusts  in  Bozeman  in  1873.  Mr.  J.  J.  Healy  states  that  lo- 
custs came  into  the  Sun  Elver  Valley  in  1873  and  laid  eggs,  which  hatched 
out  in  1874 ;  swarms  came  in  1875,  which  hatched  out  in  1876 ;  the  young 
on  being  winged  must  have  departed  in  1876,  this  region  being  free 
from  then  in  June,  1877.  At  Fort  Benton,  locusts  have  abounded  from 
1873  to  1876.  At  Fort  Shaw,  1873,  1874,  1875  were  locust  years.  In 
1875  they  were  most  destructive.  At  Upper  Missouri  Valley,  near  Dia- 
mond City,  the  locust  years  were  1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877. 

1874. — B.  Klein,  of  Bozeman,  states  tho.t  locusts  occurred  abundantly 
in  that  settlement  in  1874,  1875,  1876.  Extensive  swarms  of  locusts 
were  seen  at  Fort  Shaw  in  August,  1874,  by  Lieut.  C.  A.  Booth,  United 
States  Army.  No  eggs  were  laid  in  this  year  at  Fort  Benton.  (B.  A. 
Miller.) 

1875.— Dr.  James  Shaw,  post-surgeon  at  Fort  Ellis,  states  that  locusts 
migrated  there  in  1875  and  1876.  John  Potter  also  states  that  dense 
clouds  of  locusts  appeared  at  Hamilton  July  4, 1875,  and  laid  eggs,  hatch- 
ing out  the  following  year  from  April  4  to  24.  Locusts  were  abundant  at 
Virginia  City  July,  1875.  (United  States  weather-signal  office.)  They 
also  devastated  the  plains  west  of  Fort  Benton,  swarms  darkening  the 
sun  at  Sun  Biver. 

1876. — Locusts  were  abundant,  though  not  flying  in  swarms,  in  the 
summer  of  1876  along  the  Yellowstone  River.  (Lieut.  C.  A.  Booth.) 
They  were  observed  to  be  thick  on  the  ground,  it  being  rainy,  in  July, 
1876,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eosebud  River,  and  for  five  miles  up  the 
stream,  by  Mr.  William  Cody,  a  scout  attached  to  General  Custer's  expe- 
dition. *'  Officers  who  passed  over  the  country  between  the  Little  Mis- 
souri and  the  Yellowstone  Rivers  during  the  spring  state  that  at  va- 
rious points  in  that  region  young  locusts  were  found  in  immense  numbers. 
Shortly  before  the  23d  of  July  migrating  swarms  of  locusts  appeared  in 
the  vicinity  of  General  Crook's  camp  ;  myriads  of  grasshoppers  filled  the 
air,  appearing  like  an  immense  drifting  snow-storm,  tending  toward 
the  southeast."  (Whitman's  Report,  p.  17.)  Locusts  hatched  in  May 
at  Fort  Peck ;  June  20,  swarms  arrived  from  the  east.    (Hughes.) 

Locusts  hatched  near  Helena  this  year.  (James  Fergus.)  At  Hamil- 
ton no  eggs  were  deposited  in  1876,  consequently  none  hatched  in  1877. 
(John  Potter.)  General  John  Gibbon,  United  States  Army,  writes  us 
that  the  locusts  which  visited  Fort  Shaw  in  the  summer  of  1876  <<  came 
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from  the  southeast,  as  we  heard  of  them  at  Camp  Baker,  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  soatbeast  of  here,  before  they  got  here,  bat  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  migrated  from  here  at  all." 

1877. — Locasts  hatched  oat  on  the  north  banks  of  the  Yellowstone 
"River  from  Froze-to-death  Creek  to  Clark's  Fork,  an  area  of  100  miles  in 
length.  General  Brisbin  stated  to  me  that  young  locasts  were  observed 
by  a  party  of  officers  eighteen  miles  east  of  Fort  Ellis.  According  to 
James  M.  Arnoax,  yoang  locasts  hatched  out  in  the  spring  on  the  Marias 
Eiver,  near  the  Badger  Eiver  trading-post  (about  longitude  113o  10'),  but 
were  killed  by  the  heavy  rains,  &c. 

The  first  swarms  seen  flying  in  the  Territory  were  return  flights  from 
the  oast  seen  at  Fort  Peck  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Hnghes,  acting  Indian  agent  at 
Wolf  Point,  who  states  that "  large  swarms  like  masses  of  clouds  arrived 
June  18,  from  a  pointdueeast ;  some  were  seen  on  the21ston  the  ground, 
having  either  dropped  by  the  way  or  been  forced  back  by  the  west 
wind,  but  were  hatched  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Peck  or  Wolf  Point  this 
spring." 

O.  C.  Mortson  reports  locusts  as  hatching  out  at  Benton,  but  the  young 
-were  killed  by  the  wet  weather.  "Ninety  miles  south  of  Fort  Benton 
they  were  in  large  numbers,  coming  from  the  east,''  August  4, 1877. 
August  13  and  14,  moderate  swarms  arrived  larger  ones  appeared  one 
hundred  miles  south. 

W.  C.  Gillett  reports  July  15,  1877,  that  no  locusts  were  at  Helena 
at  that  date,  "but  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory  they  report 
some  as  coming." 

B.  N.  Sutherlin  reports  that  no  eggs  were  laid  in  the  Missouri  Valley, 
about  Diamond  City,  in  1876;  that  swarms  came  July  24, 1877,  into  the 
valleys  of  the  Madison,  Gallatin,  Missouri,  Crow  Creek,  Jefferson,  and 
Sun  River,  and  an  immense  amount  of  eggs  were  deposited  aboat  the 
10th  of  August.  There  was  no  damage  to  crops  in  Deer  Lodge  and  Mis« 
Boula  Counties,  and  no  eggs  were  deposited  there. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Turner  writes  from  Fort  Peck,  June  30,  that  the  locusts  are 
'^ numerous  here  at  present;  have  been  copulating  for  several  days. 
They  were  batched  here  before  my  arrival." 

In  passing  through  Montana,  from  Franklin  to  Fort  Benton,  in  June, 
no  young  were  observed  or  heard  of,  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is 
that  few  eggs  were  deposited  in  the  previous  summer  in  Central  Mon- 
tana, except  in  the  Bitter-Boot  Valley.  Eggs  must  have  been  deposited 
numerously  along  the  Yellowstone  and  its  tributaries  to  afford  the  supply 
of  locusts  that,  in  July,  1877,  swarmed  in  Central  Montana. 

Mr.  G.  W.  KTorris,  superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
writes  us  (under  date  of  February,  1878,)  that,  in  passing  up  from  Bis- 
marck to  the  Yellowstone  Park,  he  saw  locusts,  ^Hhe  first  of  the  season," 
on  Custer's  battle-field,  July  5.  *<  Their  line  of  flight  was  a  little  south  of 
west,  as  1  passed  out  of  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  and  again 
entered  it  at  Pompey's  Pillar,  July  12,  and  continued  in  it,  but  reaching 
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its  front  at  the  mouth  of  Shield's  River,  the  17th.  I  then^  left  them  in 
a  strong  west  wind,  steering  up  Shield's  River,  and  also  through  Boze- 
man's  Pass  to  the  Gallatin  Valley,  while  I  passed  through  the  gate  of  the 
mountains  to  Bottler's  Park,  which,  with  the  National  Park,  they  did  not 
enter,  nor  have  they  but  once,  viz,  in  1876,  since  1868.  From  July 
22-24,  I  saw  them  numerous  and  destructive  in  the  Gallatin  Valley, 
where  it  was  estimated  that  they  destroyed  at  least  one-third  of  the  gar- 
dens, oats,  and  barley,  but  much  less  of  other  products.  They  soon  after 
scattered  and  strangely  vanished,  laying  few  eggs,  nor  did  I  learn  of  any 
being  deposited  anywhere  upon  my  return  down  the  Tellowstone  and 
Missouri  to  Bismarck,  and  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Da- 
luth,  and  hence  think  there  is  little  prospect  of  damage  from  them  this 
year." 

THE  LOCUST  IN  IDAHO. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule  that  when  Northern  Utah  is 
visited  by  locusts,  they  have  mainly  come  from  the  Snake  River  Valley 
in  Eastern  Idaho.  Facts  regarding  the  history  of  the  locust  in  this 
Territory  are  very  scanty,  and  additional  data  are  extremely  desirable. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Byers  gives  us  the  first  published  information  on  this  point. 
He  says :  **  In  1852, 1  first  observed  the  insect  in  question  in  the  valley 
of  the  South  Fork  of  thp  Columbia  River,  not  far  from  Fort  Hall.  A 
swarm  lasting  two  or  three  days  passed  over  from  west  southwest, 
moving  with  the  wind,  at  times  darkening  the  sun,  covering  houses, 
cattle,  and  wagons,  against  which  they  were  driven.  The  Digger  and 
Snake  Indians  were  gathering  them  for  food."  (Hayden's  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  Wyoming,  for  1870.)  Mr.  J.  K.  Lum  tells  us  that  late  in 
July  or  early  in  August,  1852,  he  saw  locusts  in  the  Bear  River  Valley, 
and  westward  near  Fort  Hall  (at  Portneuf  Canon  and  Soda  Springs  in 
the  Montana  road).  Mr.  W.  L.  Morton  also  told  me  that  in  1852,  in 
traveling  on  the  emigrant  road  in  Bear  River  Valley,  between  Blue 
Springs  and  Lost  Springs,  he  was  one  hour  passing  through  a  swarm  of 
locusts  flying  northward. 

That  the  locust  has  periodically  infested  the  Snake  River  Valley 
about  Boise  City  is  intimated  in  the  following  statement  by  Drs.  Jaquett 
and  Moffatt,  United  States  Army,  in  "A  Report  on  Barracks  and  Hos- 
pitals, with  Descriptions  of  Military  Posts":"  "The  most  formidable 
foes  of  the  agriculturist  in  this  region  are  the  cricket  or  grasshopper, 
or  both,  in  countless  numbers  during  the  month  of  May  or  June. 
Their  track,  when  in  full  force,  is  marked  by  the  utter  destruction  of  all 
verdure." 

At  Boise  City,  according  to  Rev.  William  Bollard,  eggs  were  laid  by 
locusts  in  1869  and  1870 ;  the  swarms  traveled  west.  The  locust  years 
at  Boise  City  were  18C9, 1870,  and  1877. 

According  to  our  observations  the  locusts  hatched  out  in  more  or  less 

"CircuUr  No.  4,  War  Department^  Surgoon-General's  Office,  Woehinnrton,  Doodmber  5,  1b70.    40,  p. 
496. 
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abundance  from  Franklin  to  the  Montana  line  along  the  8tage-road. 
Jaly  20, 1876,  Mr.  Wood  saw  a  large  swarm  of  loensts  near  Camas  Creek, 
on  the  8tage-road  to  Montana,  fl^'ing  south  of  east.  Mr.  J.  B.  Porter, 
of  Helena,  states  that  July  20,  lb76,  while  stopping  for  refreshments  at 
Sand  Hole,  on  the  stage-road  south  of  Pleasant  Valley  (this  is  a  station 
not  far  from  Camas  Creek  and  north  of  Market  Lake),  a  swarm  of  locusts 
came  with  a  roar  like  a  cloud,  ohscuring  the  sun,  flying  nearly  from 
north  to  south,  and  over  an  hour  in  passing.  In  early  June,  1877,  we  were 
informed  by  the  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  Tuttle  that  loensts  bred  in  consid- 
erable  numbers  this  spring  at  Boise  City.  Later  in  the  season  they 
proved,  according  to  our  informant,  Mr.  C.  0.  Wheeler,  very  abundant 
and  deatrnctive  to  crops  in  the  Bruneau  Valley,  southwest  of  Boise  City. 
The  2d  of  August  they  were  observed  at  the  upper  or  southwest  portion 
of  the  Bruneau  Valley. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  WYOMINO. 

1842. — ^Fr^mont,^^  July  21-28,  1842,  encountered  a  swarm  of  loensts 
in  the  North  Platte  Valley,  at  the  present  site  of  Fort  Fetterman.  He 
says,  **  This  insect  has  been  so  numerous  since  leaving  Fort  Laramie 
that  the  ground  seemed  alive  with  them,  and  in  walking  a  little  moving 
cloud  preceded  our  footsteps.  They  had  probably  ceased  their  flight, 
and  were  preparing  to  deposit  their  eggs."  (P.  50.)  ^^  The  great  drought 
and  the  plague  of  grasshoppers  had  swept  it  so  that  scarce  a  blade  of 
grass  was  to  be  seen,  and  there  was  not  a  buffalo  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  region.  The  Indians  had  been  nearly  starved  to  death,  and  we 
conld  find  their  road  marked  by  lodges  which  they  had  thrown  away  in 
order  to  move  more  rapidly,  and  by  the  carcasses  of  the  horses  which 
they  bad  eaten,  or  which  had  perished  by  starvation."    (P.  53.) 

1846. — "  The  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Wall,  collector  of  Monterey,  informed  me  that 
in  a  joomey  from  Oregon  to  Missouri,  in  1846,  his  party  encountered  in 
Jaly,  on  the  plains  near  the  north  fork  of  the  river  Platte,  myriads  of  the 
fH'asshoppers,  which  all  appeared  to  be  travelling  northward,  and  proved 
extremely  annoying  to  the  train  for  many  days.  Bryant,  in  his  *  What 
I  saw  in  California,'  relates  that  on  his  passage  to  California,  under 
dates  of  July,  1846,  their  company  of  emigrants  also  encountered  im- 
mense swarms  of  grasshoppers  on  the  prairies  near  the  Platte.'^  (A.  S. 
Taylor,  Smithsonian  Beport  for  1858,  p.  204.) 

1847. — ^Mr.  A.  L.  Siler  writes  us  that  Mr.  William  Casto  told  him  that 
he  saw  loensts  on  the  Cache  la  Poudre,  between  Larimer  and  the  North 
Platte  River,  in  1847.  This  locality  would  appear  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  Wyoming,  but  may  be  situated  within  the  Colorado  line. 

1855  or  1856. — Mr.  W.  M.  Hinman  writes  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, nnder  date  of  June  10, 1861:  "Five  or  six  years  ago  they  were 
bad  in  Utah ;  the  next  year  they  were  bad  at  Fort  Laramie." 

u  A  roport  on  an  exploration  of  the  conntry  lying  between  the  Misaonri  River  and  the  Booky  Monnt- 
aiiia»  on  the  Una  of  tha  Kantaa  and  Great  Platte  River.    Waahington,  1843. 
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1857. — ^^In  August,  1857,  large  quantities  came  with  a  southwest 
wiud  and  stopped  at  the  United  States  saw-mill  near  Laramie  Peak." 
<*I  think  it  was  about  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  they  came.  They  were 
very  plenty;  but  did  not  destroy  much ;  for  a  week  or  more  they  were 
cohabiting.'^  (W.  M.  Hinman,  in  a  letter  dated  June  10, 1861,  addressed 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.)  A  correspondent  of  the  Kew  York 
Tribune,  in  a  letter  dated  Fort  Kearney :  August  31, 1857,  writes,  "Last 
Friday  a  swarm  passed  over  the  fort  which  darkened  the  sun  so  as  to 
render  it  possible  to  gaze  at  it  with  the  naked  eye.  We  saw  this  swarm 
at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  at  which  it  resembled  a  cloud  of 
smoke."    (Smithsonian  Eeport  for  1858,  p.  203.) 

1870. — Professor  Thomas,  August  20-23,  while  travelling  with  a  party 
of  Hayden's  United  States  Geological  Survey,  up  the  North  Platte, 
between  Fort  Fetterman  and  Bed  Buttes,  observed  vast  numbers  of 
locusts,  many  of  them  pairing. 

1873. — Oapt  W.  J.  Jones  states  in  his  '^Beport  upon  the  Beconnais- 
sance  of  Northwestern  Wyoming,"  made  in  the  summer  of  1873,  that  in 
the  Green  Biver  Basin  ^'the  region  is  infested  with  great  swarms  of 
grasshoppers."  Mr.  Louis  Wyatt,  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  told  me  that  in 
the  middle  and  last  of  August,  1873,  he  saw  great  numbers  seventeen 
miles  west  of  Cheyenne.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  rode  through 
immense  numbers  flying  east  through  Bridger's  Pass.  ^^In  1873 1  found 
them  in  diflferent  parts  of  Western  Wyoming,  between  Fort  Bridger 
and  the  Yellowstone  Lake;  but  on  the  plains  bordering  the  Stinking 
Water  Biver,  in  July,  they  were  more  abundant  than  I  had  ever  seen 
them  elsewhere  before."^'  He  also  saw  them  in  July  in  the  Wind 
Biver  Valley,  as  he  writes  us. 

1874. — Locusts  were  seen  flying  at  Laramie  City;  but  few  breed  here. 
Colonel  Shattuck  informs  us  that  the  locust  hatched  this  year  thickly  in 
the  Laramie  Valley,  and  indeed  ^^  all  over  the  Laramie  plains." 

1875. — August  8,  at  Cheyenne,  locusts  were  observed  in  great  numbers 
moving  from  the  northwest.  (U.  S.  Weather  Signal  Service.)  August 
10, 1875,  it  was  reported  from  Laramie  City  that  vast  clouds  of  locusts 
were  flying  southward.    (Biley's  Eighth  Beport.) 

1876. — ^At  Cheyenne  grasshoppers  hatched  out  in  the  spring,  and  were 
reported  to  the  Agricultural  Department  as  alive  May  14,  and  abund- 
ant August  7-31,  and  a  few  were  seen  flying  October  3.  Mr.  Dobbin, 
the  United  States  signal  observer,  said  young  hatched  out  in  abundance 
and  the  winged  ones  were  seen  very  thickly  June  27.  August  7  and  8, 
swarms  came  in  abundance,  the  main  body  arriving  on  the  8th  and  were 
seen  till  October  3.  Mr.  Beiy.  Eaton  tells  us  that  locusts  hatched  this 
year  in  great  abundance  on  Laramie  plains.  At  Camp  Brown,  in  Little 
Wind  Biver  Valley,  a  flne  farming  region,  locnsts  were  very  abundant. 

At  the  Black  Hills  they  bred,  and  flew  afterwards  in  great  quantities. 
(B.  Eaton.)    Mr.  Bobert  E.  Strayhorn  told  us  that  while  attached  to 

^  J  D.  Palnam,  in  Packard's  report  on  the  Locust,  Ac   Hayden's  annual  report  for  1875,  p.  eoi. 
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General  Custer's  expedition,  in  July  and  Aagast,  1876,  he  saw  aboat  tbe 
Ist  of  July,  on  Goose  Creek,  at  the  base  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  north- 
west of  Fort  Phil,  Kearney,  a  swarm  of  locusts  like  clouds  of  smoke, 
which  were  mistaken  for  a  prairie  fire.  They  were  passing  to  the  south- 
east. Be  also,  May  29,  saw  the  young  about  one-half  grown  on  Sage 
Creek,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Fort  Fetterman. 

1877. — Mr.  B  P.  Snow  told  us  that  May  20  he  saw  a  large  number  of 
young  locusts  which  had  hatched  out  in  Pleasant  Yalley,  nine  miles 
south  of  Custer.  None  were  observed  breeding  at  Cheyenne  this  year. 
Mr  Davis  tells  us  that  locusts  were  seen  in  the  Black  Hills  at  Belle 
Fourche,  and  on  the  Spearflsh  River,  June  16  and  17,  flying  toward  the 
west.  A  few  locusts  were  observed  in  June  at  Gamp  at  Red  Canon, 
forty  miles  distant  from  the  Black  Hills.    (Capt.  W.  S.  Collier,  U.  S.A.) 

From  a  point  fifty  miles  north  of  Laramie  City  to  Custer,  especially  in 
Bed  Caiion,  young  locast€i  were  observed  in  abundance.  (Colorado 
Farmer,  May  31.) 

At  Sock  Creek  Station,  August  3  and  several  weeks  after,  locusts  flew, 
coming  in  all  directions  ,the  largest  swarm  from  the  east  At  Como 
Station  a  small  flight  of  locusts  passed  over  July  15,  flying  in  a  southeast 
direction.  (W.  E.  Carlin.)  Large  numbers  were  reported  at  Fort  Reno 
during  Jane.  (Capt.  E.  M.  Coates,  United  States  Army.)  Great  num- 
bers of  locusts  hatched  on  Hay  Creek.  (Dr.  A.  P.  Frick,  United  States 
Army.) 

THE  LOCUST  IN  GOLOBABO. 

The  earliest  records  of  locusts  in  Colorado  do  not  extend  back  of  the 
year  1864,  as  previous  to  this  there  were  very  few  if  any  farms. 

1864.— Large  swarms  of  locusts  invaded  Colorado  from  the  northwest 
and  north,  late  in  August.    (Byers  and  Arnett.) 

1865«^The  young,  hatching  from  eggs  laid  in  the  previous  autumn, 
**  destroyed  nearly  all  the  crops."  ''August  5, 1865,  an  army  of  grasshop- 
pers came  and  harvested  the  oats  almost  entire,  leaving  but  a  small 
amount  of  wheat,  and  nothing  else."    (Arnett.) 

1866.— << In  186G  they  came,  I  think,  on  the  9th  of  September;  they 
deposited  a  large  amount  of  eggs  in  1866,  which  did  much  damage  in 
the  spring  of  1867.''    (Arnett.) 

1867. — A  large  portion  of  the  farming  region  of  Colorado  was  invaded 
this  year,  the  swarmA,  according  to  the  information  received  from  Mr. 
Byers,  coming  from  the  west  over  the  range. 

1869.— The  locnsts  this  year  were,  according  to  Professor  Thomas, 
*' comparatively  abundant  in  Colorado,  and  even  in  San  Luis  Valley," 
and  a  few  were  seen  south  of  the  Eaton  Mountains. 

1872.— During  this  year  locusts  are  reported  to  have  been  abundant 
in  Middle  Park,  on  Parry's  Peak,  above  timber-line,  and  among  the 
mountains  at  Empire  City,  and  were  quite  plentiful  on  the  plains  be- 
tween Denver  and  Boulder.   (J.  D.  Putnam.),  Several  persons  at  Greeley 
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told  us  that  lorusts  were  abandant  in  that  region  in  September  of  this 
year. 

1873.— Locusts  batched  oat  in  large  nnmbers  in  the  spring  about 
Greeley,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  learn  that  auy  considerable  injury 
was  done  to  crops. 

1874. — This  was  a  notable  locust  year  in  Colorado.  Great  swarms 
were  observed  by  Professor  Robinson  at  Golden  City  and  Denver  in 
July;  much  damage  was  done  July  8-11  at  Valmont,  and  they  extended 
south  to  Canon  City.  (J.  D.  Patnam.)  Eggs  were  deposited  in  great 
numbers  in  North  Park  "countless  numbers  of  young  appearing  tbere^; 
(Byers),  showing  that,  in  1876,  Colorado  was  probably  visited  through- 
out nearly  its  whole  extent 

1875. — The  farmers  of  Colorado  probably  suffered  more  this  than  any 
other  year  from  the  attacks  of  young  locusts,  which  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  the  swarms  which  visited  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  State  in 
the  previous  year.  At  Boulder  the  injury  was  light;  at  Caribou  (eleva- 
tion 9,167  feet)  the  first  crop  was  destroyed.  They  abounded  all  over 
Northern  and  Central  Colorado,  in  the  plains  and  among  the  mountains, 
as  far  south  as  the  La  Plata.  The  winged  locusts  in  August  were  very 
abundant  about  Denver  and  Greeley.  From  the  20th  July  to  the  end 
of  August  swarms  repeatedly  passed  over  Denver.  (TJnited  States 
Weather  Signal  Observer.)  At  Manitou  hordes  were  observed  by  Mr. 
Uhler,  August  13-16,  and  he  saw  large  numbers  at  Canon  City.  The 
writer  observed  them  about  Denver,  in  the  mountains  about  Caribou, 
Kederland,  Georgetown,  Idaho  Springs,  and  Manitou,  as  well  as  on  the 
summit  of  Pike's  Peak  in  July  and  early  August.  At  Boulder  a  swarm 
came  from  the  northwest  late  in  August,  and  at  Greeley  swarms  arrived 
from  the  west  and  northwest  August  25,  laid  eggs  for  three  days,  and 
left  on  the  '28th  August.    (J.  Max  Clark.) 

1876. — ^The  locusts  hatched  in  abundance  this  year  from  eggs  laid  in 
the  previous  summer,  but  crops  were  saved  wherever  proi>er  exertion 
was  made.  In  harvest-time,  August  2  and  3,  swarms  arrived  from  the 
north  and  north-northeast,  and  flew  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and 
when  last  heard  from  had  reached  the  headwaters  of  the  South  Arkan- 
sas and  Eio  Grande  Rivers,  especially  from  near  Grenada  to  Caiion 
City,  the  last  swarm  depositing  va^t  quantities  of  eggs.  During  the 
whole  month  swarms  arrived,  and  it  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Byers  that  all 
were  immigrants,  the  earlier  swarms  coming  from  Wyoming,  and  the 
later  ones  from  Western  Dakota,  Eastern  Montana,  and  perhaps  from 
British  America.  Mr.  Amett  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  inva- 
sion in  this  State :  "Now,  the  only  difiTerence  in  their  visitations  in  1804, 
1865,  and  1866,  between  that  of  1874,  1875,  and  1876,  is  this :  In  1874 
they  came  thirty-five  days  sooner  than  in  1864;  in  1875  they  came  ten 
or  twelve  later  than  in  1865;  in  1876  they  came  forty-two  days  earlier 
than  in  1866.  From  1867  to  1874  we  had  but  few  losses  from  them. 
A  lyjbt  band  occasionally  did  a  little  harm.    Their  movements  in  all 
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res^pects,  in  1SG4, 1865,  and  1866,  have  been  precisely  duplicated  in  1874, 
1875,  and  1876,  and  from  this  I  conclade  we  shall  have  six  or  seven  years' 
rest.''  ^  Mr.  Holly  reports  that  Sagaoche  Valley  suffered  from  two  differ- 
ent  swarms  in  1876. 

^<In  Lake  Coanty  is  an  extensive  section  of  cultivated  laud  lying 
along  the  main  Arkansas.  For  fonr  years  the  ranchmen  have  been 
*  eaten  ont  of  hoose  and  home'  by  the  hoppers.  In  1876  strong  hopes 
were  entertained  that  they  would  be  exempted  from  the  dreaded  scourge, 
but  in  July  and  the  first  weeks  of  August  vast  swarms  came  from  the 
sonthwest  in  such  numbers  as  to  preclude  any  attempt  to  prevent  their 
ravages*  Every  green  thing  was  eaten  except  peas  (a  portion  of  the 
crops  had  been  harvested).  The  insects  remained  about  fifteen  days 
and  passed  off  to  the  east.  The  adjoining  county  of  Park  suffered  con- 
siderably, especially  the  pasturage.  The  valley  of  the  San  Juan  Biver, 
both  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  as  far  as  the  boundary -line  of  Utah, 
suffered  very  little  in  1876,  and  the  early  brood  of  locusts  in  1877  dis- 
appeared without  doing  material  injury.  •  •  •  j  returned  from  the 
San  Juan  Valley  by  the  way  of  Conejos  and  Costilla  Counties.  These 
extensive  sections  are  principally  devoted  to  pasturage,  and  have  not 
been  much  injured.  Late  crops  have,  however,  uniformly  been  cutoff." 
(Mr.  Holly.    See  App.  7.) 

1877. — As  eggs  were  deposited  in  immense  numbers  the  previous  sum- 
mer,  it  was  feared  that  the  crops  would  be  nniversally  cut  off  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  the  present  year.  Happily,  owing  to 
the  unusually  heavy  rains,  accompanied  by  a  light  fall  of  snow,  to- 
gether with  cold  weather  late  in  April  and  early  in  May,  the  young, 
which  hatched  by  millions  in  the  spring,  were  destroyed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Elansas  and  Nebraska.  Parasites  and  insect  enemies 
also  aided  in  the  work  of  destruction,  so  that  little  injury  was  committed 
by  the  young  locusts,  and  Colorado  raised  a  large  crop  of  wheat.  This 
refers  to  the  plains  on  which  Greeley  and  Denver  and  neighboring 
towns  are  situated.  In  Lake  County,  where  there  is  an  extensive  area 
under  cultivation  along  the  Arkansas,  and  where  the  damage  was  great 
last  year,  few  locusts  hatched  the  pi  esent  year.  In  Park  County,  mostly 
devoted  to  grazing,  the  injury  has  been  very  slight. 

The  San  Luis  Valley,  which  is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  stock-rais- 
ing, has  suffered  little,  and  Ute  Valley  has  also,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
been  singularly  free.  In  the  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  which  is  specially 
subject  to  injury,  the  farmers  had  to  fight  locusts  early  in  the  season ; 
and  the  injury  in  the  valley  of  the  Costilla,  where  fields  were  ravaged 
by  the  young  locusts,  was  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State. 
The  severe  injury  extended  southward  into  Kew  Mexico,  where  the  val- 
ley of  the  Taos  has  been  swept  clean.  Yet,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain,  the  President  of  the  New  Mexico  Stock  and  Agricultural  As- 
sociation reports  no  injury,  the  young  insects  having  disappeared. 

^Colorado  Farmtr^  September?,  quoted  in  Packard's  Report  on  tlie  Bocky  MounUOu  Locust,  4m., 
Ha/den  '•  Seport  of  tbe  U.  S.  Geologloal  Survey  for  1875,  p.  6SS. 
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While  in  the  lower  plains  and  valley  regions  of  the  State  the  condi. 
tions  have  been  so  similar  to  those  which  prevailed  toward  the  Missis- 
sippi, they  have  been  qnite  different  in  the  higher  plateaas  and  parks. 
At  altitudes  at  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  principal  hatch- 
ing occurred  in  May,  and  was  later  in  proportion  as  we  ascend,  until  in 
the  passes,  with  an  altitude  of  12,000  or  13,000  feet,  the  insects  hatch  in 
July.  At  such  great  heights  the  mature  dead  are  often  to  be  found  in 
large  quantities  under  stones  and  other  shelter,  and  their  young  occur 
in  great  numbers.  As  no  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  these  parks  and 
passes,  no  effort  is  made  to  destroy  the  insects. 

For  the  first  time,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  State,  dense 
swarms  of  locusts  came  from  the  south  (probable  return  flights  from 
Texas  and  Indian  Territory  and  perhaps  Kansas),  enteriug  the  northeast- 
em  corner  of  the  State  at  Julesburg  May  28  and  29.  There  are  no  pre- 
vious records  of  such  flights  from  this  direction  or  from  such  a  point  of 
the  compass.  Nothing  definite  was  heard  from  these  flights  afterward, 
except  reports  of  locusts  alighting  atDeadwood,  Black  Hills;  and  their 
force  was  probably  expended  or  scattered  over  the  plains.  Similar 
northward-bound  swarms  were  observed  about  the  same  time  at  Wal- 
lace and  Evans,  Kansas,  and  about  the  second  week  in  June  flights 
from  the  south  reached  Deadwood,  in  the  Black  Hills. 

In  the  second  week  in  June  there  were  also  flights  of  locusts  over  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  which  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  south. 
At  La  Porte,  in  Larimer  County, 'there  were  "  swarms  from  the  northwest 
to  southeast  in  August,  but  I  think  they  came  only  a  short  distance.^ 
At  Pueblo  "a  few  swarms  were  observed  in  the  early  part  of  July,  pass- 
ing over  from  the  north  or  northwest.  None  of  them  came  down.''  A 
few  locusts  were  observed  at  Larkspur,  in  Douglas  County,  but  none 
at  Colorado  Springs  ;  and  at  Georgetown  our  correspondent  states  that 
^^  no  swarms  from  the  north,  northeast,  or  northwest  passed  over  this 
district."  At  Denver  "  there  were  no  fresh  swarms  from  the  north,  north- 
east, or  northwest.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  they  passed  over  here  for 
two  days,  flying  northeast" 

THE  LOCUST  IN  UTAH. 

Utah  was  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  known,  visited  in  1851,  as  we  were 
informed  by  Brigham  Young,  late  president  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints. 
Ogden  was  also  visited  the  same  year  and  much  damage  was  done.  (F. 
A.  Brown.) 

1852. — Locusts  were  observed  on  the  plains  of  Northern  Utah  and 
Southern  Idaho  aboat  the  first  of  August,  1852,  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Byers. 
Ko  information,  however,  has  been  obtained  by  settlers  in  Utah  relative 
to  the  movements  of  the  locusts  this  year. 

1853. — ^Mr.  A.  L.  Siler,  of  Banch,  Kane  County,  says  that  locusts  flew 
into  the  Salt  Lake  region  in  this  year,  coming  from  the  east,  in  July. 

1854.^0gden  and  Logan,  Salt  Lake  City,  Nephi,  and  Spanish  Fork, 
Utah  County,  are  reported  to  have  been  visited  this  year. 
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1855. — ^Locnsts  were  more  wide-spread  and  destructive  this  year  than 
any  other,  x>^rbap89  excepting  the  year  1867.  Beports  of  their  devasta- 
tions have  been  received  from  residents  of  Plain  City,  Weber  County, 
which  afterward  enjoyed  a  respite  for  twelve  consecutive  years,  t.  6., 
until  1867.  Salt  Lake  City  and  Nephi  were  also  afflicted  by  them.  They 
also  appeared  in  Spanish  Fork  City,  at  Beaver,  in  Southern  Utah;  they 
came  in  Angost,  1855,  and  destroyed  nearly  the  entire  crop;  but  the  crops 
were  good  in  1856.  Payson  was  visited  in  1855,  and  damage  was  done 
by  locusts  in  1866.  It  is  evident  that  I^orthern  and  Central  Utah  were 
overran  by  them  this  year.  "After  the  crops  were  destroyed,  there 
was  not  time  to  get  grain  from  any  quarter.  The  people  had  to  husband 
their  supply  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  until  another  harvest;  a 
great  many  living  upon  roots,  greens,  and,  in  fact,  anything  that  would 
sustain  life.  The  harvest  of  1856  furnished  plenty;  the  grasshopper 
war  was  over."    (Salt  Lake  Herald.) 

1856. — Ogden  suffered  this  year  and  for  each  successive  year  until  and 
including  1870  (John  L  Hart) ;  also  Salt  Lake  City  and  Payson.  It  thus 
appears  that  Kortbern  Utah,  i.  6.,  from  Ogden  to  Idaho  (Cache  and  Malade 
Valleys),  has  suffered  for  sixteen  years  in  succession,  from  1854  until 
1870,  but  in  Central  and  Southern  Utah,  L  e.,  south  of  Salt  Lake  City  and 
vicinity,  there  are  no  reports  of  destructive  locusts  during  the  years  1857- 
1863. 

1857. — The  locusts  '^  ate  everything  green  in  Salt  Lake  Valley."  (Iowa 
Homestead.) 

1863. — ^No  reports  of  destructive  locusts  south  of  Ogden ;  at  this  time 
they  were  noticed  each  year  from  1863  until  1870. 

1864. — Swarms  of  locusts  visited  Salt  Lake  City  and  vicinity,  and 
Ogden. 

1865. — Swarms  appeared  at  Beaver,  in  Southern  Utah,  In  the  autumn. 

1866. — Beaver  was  again  visited  by  swarms,  which  laid  eggs,  and  their 
young  appeared  in  1867,  and  locusts  abounded  in  the  years  1867,  1868, 
1869, 1870,  and  1871,  small  crops  being  raised.  Payson  was  visited  in  1866, 
and  suffered  for  five  successive  years,  t.  6.,  until  187J .  Logan  and  Smith- 
field,  Cache  Co.,  suffered  this  year  more  perhaps  than  other  settlements 
outside  of  Cache  County. 

1867. — This  was,  like  1855  and  1860,  one  of  the  worst  locust  years  in 
Utah.  The  trouble  extended  from  Cache  County,  where  half  the  grain 
was  devoured,  to  Salt  Lake  and  in  the  desert  county  of  Juab  at  Nephi, 
as  well  as  south  to  the  town  of  Beaver.  At  Saint  John's,  Tooele  County, 
great  swarms  came  late  in  the  summer,  large  numbers  hatched  in  1868, 
and  swarms  appeared  in  1869,  and  many  young  appeared  in  the  spring 
of  1870;  this  year  being  the  most  calamitous.  At  this  settlement  some 
formers  did  not  raise  a  crop  for  seven  successive  years.  ''These  locusts 
arrived  in  the  northern  part  of  this  Territory  the  summer  before  last  and 
deposited  their  eggs.  These  generated  the  following  spring,  and  immi- 
grated to  this  city  and  surroundings  last  autumn ;  they  deposited  their 
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eggs  here,  and  this  last  spring  they  hatched  ont  in  nambers  beyond  calcu- 
lation."**   Their  progeny  was  destractive  about  Salt  Lake  City  in  1868, 

1868. — Besides  the  points  already  noticed,  locasts  arrived  at  Heber, 
Wasatch  County,  in  a  swarm  "like  a  cloud.''  They  were  also  destruc- 
tive at  Salt  Lake  City  and  vicinity,  and  at  Croydon. 

1869. — ^Cache  County,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Croyden,  Morgan  County, 
as  well  as  the  other  settlements  previously  mentioned,  were  visited  this 
year. 

1870. — ^This  was  a  calamitoas  year  in  Cache,  Weber,  and  Wasatch 
Counties,  i.  6,,  in  Northern  Utah  j  Ogden,  Weber,  and  Plain  City,  being 
visited  by  them.  Professor  Thomas  states  that  locusts  abounded  in  the 
Territory  in  1870  and  for  three  years  previous.  In  this  year  locasts 
apparently  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  Territory. 

1871. — After  abounding  in  Northern  Utah  the  locusts  may  usually  be 
expected  the  following  year  in  Central  and  sometimes  in  Southern  Utah. 
Southern  Utah  was  infested  by  them  more  this  year  than  any  other 
known.  They  were  observed  in  Kauab  and  Hebron,  Washington 
County.  At  Silver  Eeef  but  few  eggs  were  deposited,  but  they  did 
much  damage  to  orchards,  vineyards,  and  gardens.  At  Paragoonah 
locusts  laid  eggs  in  abundance  in  1871  and  in  1872 ;  one-half  thecrops  were 
destroyed  by  their  progeny.  (Dr.  E.  Palmer.)  Locusts  also  abounded, 
according  to  Professor  Thomas,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Basin,  particularly  in  Box  Elder  Caiion  and  Cache  Valley.  Salt  Lake 
Basin,  early  in  August,  he  found  to  be  ^'  swarming  with  myriads  of  these 
grasshoppers,  and  even  after  we  had  passed  eastward  on  the  railroad  to 
the  heights  near  Aspen  Station,  I  noticed  the  air  filled  with  their  snowy 
wings,  but  could  not  tell  exactly  the  course  they  were  taking,  but 
thought  they  were  moving  southwest.'' 

1872. — We  have  no  information  from  unpublished  sources  that  the  lo- 
oust  did  any  damage  this  year,  but  swarms  are  reported  in  a  Utah 
paper  as  leaving  the  Territory  in  August  and  September,  1872. 

In  1873  and  1874  there  were  no  locusts  observed  in  Utah.  In  July, 
1875,  a  few  indigenous  locusts  {Calaptenus  spretus)  were  observed  by  the 
writer  at  Lake  Point,  Salt  Lake.  None  were  observed  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Putnam  at  Spring  Lake  Villa,  about  70  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Mr.  Alexander  Stalker,  of  Franklin,  Utah,  informed  us  that  the  locusts 
flew  into  Malade  Valley  in  1876. 

1876. — Swarms  of  locust,  early  in  October,  settled  down  at  Logan  and 
Smithfield,  Cache  County,  Croydon,  Morgan  County,  and  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  extending  at  least  three  miles  south  of  the  city. 

1877. — ^The  young  hatching  from  eggs  laid  the  previous  autumn  did 
some  injury  to  fields  at  Farmington ;  several  fields  of  wheat  were  in- 
jnred  at  Saint  John.  Much  damage  was  done  in  Cache  and  Malade 
Valleys.  If  the  wet  weather  had  not  destroyed  a  large  percentage  of 
the  young,  especially  in  Morgan,  Davis,  and  Salt  Lake  Counties,  as  well 

^  California  Farmer,  Angnst  SO,  1868. 
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as  Cache  and  Malade  Yalleya,  serious  damage  would  have  resulted, 
showing  that  the  invasion  was  a  formidable  one  in  1876. 

TTe  find,  in  conclusion,  that  while  Southern  and  Central  Utah  are 
more  or  less  exempt  from  locust  invasions,  Malade  and  Cache  Valleys 
and  Weber  County  have  been  infested  fourteen  out  of  the  past  nineteen 
years. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  NEW  MEXICO  AND  ARIZONA. 

That  it  is  common  and  destructive  at  times  in  Kew  Mexico  is  shown 
from  the  statement  published  in  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  July,  1876,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  com  and  oats  were  injured  and  the  wheat-crop  half  destroyed 
by  the  "grasshopper,'^  which  must  be  C.  sprettiSj  bb  Taos  is  near  the 
Colorado  line.     Mr.  Thomas  reports  a  few  specimens  of  (7.  spretus 
from  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  collections  made  by  Lieutenant 
Wheeler's  Expedition  during  the  last  four  years,  and  be  himself  found 
a  few  specimens  south  of  Raton  Mountains  in  18G9.    In  1875,  however, 
liieotenant  Carpenter,  as  he  writes  me,  did  not  see  any  swarms  in  tbe 
region  extending  from  Fort  Garland  to  Santa  F6.    "  I  could  not  learn,'' 
he  adds,  *'  that  they  had  ever  been  troublesome  in  Northern  New  Mexico." 
Mr.  B.  Eaton,  of  Greeley,  informed  us  that  locusts  were  very  abund- 
ant in  Taos  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  in  1864  and  18G5  they  eat  up  tlie 
crops  in  Taos. 

In  Northern  New  Mexico  Lieutenant  Carpenter  found  this  species 
(identified  by  Mr.  Scudder)  on  Taos  Peak,  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains, 
at  a  height  of  13,000  feet  (above  timber-line),  in  July,  1875.    (Scudder, 
in  Wheeler's  Annual  Beport  for  1866.    See  Packard's  report  to  Hayden.) 
Mr.  Holly  reports  that  the  portions  of  New  Mexico  adjacent  to  Colo- 
rado have  been  injured  very  little.    <^The  president  of  tbe  New  Mexico 
Stock  and  Agricultural  Association  informed  me  that  no  trouble  was 
experienced  by  his  colony  (in  Colfax  County)  in  1876,  and  up  to  June 
15, 1877,  were  entirely  free,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains 
the  Taos  Valley  had  been  swept  clean."    Mr.  Holly  writes  that  incur- 
sions next  year  of  grasshoppers  are  feared  in  the  San  Luis  Park  and 
adjoining  sections  from  this  direction. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  NEVADA. 

Mr.  Daniel  Bonelli  writes  us,  under  date  of  June  26, 1877,  that  Saint 
Thomas,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada,  was  visited  by  what  may  have  been 
this  species  in  1870.  He  says :  ^'  The  particular  locust  yon  are  inquiring 
after  does  not  seem  to  thrive  here,  not  having  visited  this  region  since 
1870,  at  which  time  a  large  swarm  came  from  the  northwest  and  laid 
eggs  in  a  sandy  mesa  in  August,  while  the  heat  in  the  shade  was  11G<^ 
and  in  the  sand  hills  in  the  sun  160<^;  all  the  eggs  melted  like  lead  in 
hot  coals,  and  that  class  of  'hopper  (Eocky  Mountain  locust)  has  not 
appeared  since."  Saint  Thomas  is  about  40  miles  southwest  of  Saint 
George,  Utah.    Locusts  were  abundant  in  Utah  this  year. 
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The  following  facts  regarding  the  occarrence  of  Catoptenua  spretus  in 
I^evada,  in  1871,  were  observed  by  Mr.  Thomas: 

I  saw  C.  apretus  in  1871  in  abandanoe  along  the  Hnmboldt  River  in  Nevada,  moet  of 
the  way  from  where  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  strikes  it  (going  west)  to  the  sink 
or  place  where  it  disappears.  At  one  point  they  were  quite  abundant,  and  evidently 
preparing  to  migrate,  flying  np  in  the  air,  their  wings  presenting  that  peculiar  glassy 
snowy  appearance  with  which  yon  are  no  doubt  familiar.  This,  if  I  recollect  lightly, 
was  west  of  Humboldt  Station ;  they  were  quite  abundant  at  that  station  (HnmlM>ldt), 
where  we  dined  (going  west),  but  were  not  migrating  there  or  then ;  those  referred 
to  as  seen  west  of  Hnmboldt  being  seen  as  we  returned  east.  Ton  probably  remember 
that  saline  or  alkaline  belt  at  the  northwest  extremity  of  Great  Salt  Lake ;  Just  beyond 
that  I  began  to  observe  them,  and  from  thence— not  continuously,  but  at  certain 
points — from  there  to,  and  a  short  distance  west  of,  Hnmboldt  Sink.  The  collections 
made  by  Wheeler's  party  in  Southeast  Nevada  had  no  specimens  which  I  could  posi- 
tively say  came  from  that  section.  That  year  (187i),  as  we  went  out  (June)  we  saw 
but  few  specimens  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  but  they  were  quite  numerous  when  we  re- 
turned from  California  in  August.  They  were  also  numerous  in  Cache  Valley  and 
Southern  Idaho;  in  moderate  numbers  west  of  the  range  in  Montana  as  well  as  east^^ 
(Packard's  Report.) 

In  1S77,  for  the  first  time  within  the  knowledge  of  the  settlers,  locasts 
invaded  the  northern  limits  of  Nevada.  Mr.  G.  0.  Wheeler  states  that  on 
the  5th  and  6th  of  August  they  appeared  in  Nevada,  flying  in  great 
swarms,  eating  the  crops  in  the  Owyhee  Valley,  seven  miles  northwest 
of  Cornucopia,  Nev.  These  swarms  most  probably  ca.me  from  Brnneaa 
Valley  in  Idaho,  the  distance  from  Cornucopia  to  the  Bruneau  Valley 
being  only  about  one  hundred  miles  in  a  northeast  direction. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  OREaON  AND  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

West  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  no  migratory  locusts,  however,  have 
been  known  to  exist,  according  to  W.  Byron  Daniels,  of  Vancouver,  Wash., 
and  D.  M.  Utter,  of  Olympia.  The  only  authentic  accounts  of  past  rav- 
ages I  could  obtain  was  a  statement  made  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Lura,  that 
a  grasshopper  of  an  unknown  species  was  very  abundant  at  Skookum* 
chuck,  Lewis  County,  Washington  Territory,  in  August,  1856,  eating  the 
heads  of  wheat.  It  was  not  observed  elsewhere.  Grasshoppers  are  said 
by  A.  S.  Taylor  (Smithsonian  Beport,  1858)  to  have  been  destructive  in 
Oregon  in  1852  and  1855.  As  the  species  are  not  mentioned,  nor  the 
locality,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Taylor  referred  to  a  local  species  (per- 
haps Caloptenua  atlania  or  femur-ruhrumj  or  both)  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains. 

We  have  more  authentic  information  regarding  the  appearance  of  the 
genuine  Eocky-Mouutain  locust  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory, 
east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  though  there  are  no  data  to  show  that 
Caloptenus  spretus  has  occurred  west  of  longitude  118^  30'  west.  From 
J.  A.  Willson,  Indian   agent  at  Fort  Simcoe,  Washington  Territory, 

I' It  will  be  exceedingly  desirable  to  trace  tbe  distribatlon  of  Ctprehu  southward  of  the  present 
known  limits,  for  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  it  inhabita  the  northern  edge  of  the  Mexioan  plateau,  ainoo 
Hi^Jor  Powell  informs  as  that  he  found  a  locust,  as  he  thought  ttils  spooiea,  numerous  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  Mexican  boundary  on  the  Colorado  River. 
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sitaated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cascade  Bange  (longitade  120<^  50'), 
and  dne  north  of  Gelilo,  I  le8.rn  that  that  locality  has  not  been  troubled 
with  locQsts.  Mr.  D.  S.  Baker,  president  of  the  Walla  Walla  and  Co- 
lumbia Bailroad,  writes  us  that  the  Valley  of  the  Walla  Walla  Biver 
*^has  not  since  its  settlement,  in  1860,  been  seriously  affected  by  Bocky- 
Mountain  locusts.  The  Pataha  Biver  country,  some  forty  miles  (north- 
east, near  Lewiston)  distant  from  here  (Walla  Walla),  year  before  last 
(1875),  as  well  as  last  year  (1876),  was  visited  in  some  small  districts  with 
grasshoppers,  injuring  some  crops  materially .'' 

lu  Jordan  Valley,  Baker  County,  Oregon,  a  swarm  of  locusts  "  five 
miles  wide  and  five  miles  long"  appeared  July  29, 1877,  destroying  nearly 
all  (ninety  per  cent.)  of  the  grain  in  the  valley,  and  deposited  their  eggs 
August  10.  (W.  F.  Gwinn.)  Still  more  direct  information  is  afforded 
by  a  letter  (dated  November  10, 1877)  from  Mr.  Henry  Heisy,  of  Clarks- 
ville.  Baker  County,  Oregon,  who  says  that  on  or  about  the  first  of  Au- 
gust the  forerunners  of  swarms  of  grasshoppers  appeared,  which  came 
in  full  force  on  the  13tli  August,  darkening  the  sun.  They  came  from 
the  southeast,  and  departed  the  middle  of  October  in  a  northwesterly 
direction,  having  deposited  eggs  October  1 .  Previous  to  this  year  there 
had  been  no  loc  u  sts  in  that  section  <<  for  the  last  ten  years.''  Philip  Bitz, 
of  Walla  Walla,  writes  us  as  follows :  ^*  We  have  never  been  visited  by 
the  grasshoppers  within  fifteen  years  that  I  have  lived  here  to  do  any 
damage,  but  a  number  of  emigrants  which  came  here  late  last  summer 
told  me  they  saw  myriads  of  them  in  the  air  flying  north,  and  a  few  speci- 
mens which  they  examined  were  the  identical  grasshopper  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska."  Mr.  J.  H.  Knnzle,  of  Umatilla,  writes :  *^  No  'hoppers 
within  a  circuit  of  100  miles  around  this  locality.  Boise  City,  Ada  County, 
Idaho,  and  Lewiston,  Idaho,  and  thereabouts,  are  the  only  locations  where 
'hoppers  are  at  home." 

At  Camp  Harney  the  locust  abounds  occasionally,  as  stated  by  Drs. 
Styer  and  Byrne,  United  States  Army,  as  follows :  **  Owing  to  the  occur- 
rence of  severe  frosts  during  each  month  of  the  year,  together  with  im- 
mense swarms  of  crickets  and  grasshoppers,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  cultivate  a  garden  with  any  surety  of  success.  For  two  seasons  the 
attempt  was  made  and  the  result  proved  but  a  total  loss.  (Surg.  Gen.'s 
Bep.  on  Barracks,  &c,  with  description  of  military  posts,  1870,  p.  438.) 
This  is  the  most  western  point  to  which  the  locust  has  been  traced,  i.  e., 
longitude  118o  SO'. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bartholf,  United  States  Army,  writes  from  Camp  Harney, 
Oregon  :*'  ''The  Bocky-Mountain  locust  has  not  been  here  or  in  this  re- 
gion thus  far  this  year  nor  the  three  preceding  years."  In  July  and 
August,  1877,  the  locust  appeared  in  swarms  in  the  Burnt  Biver  Valley, 
a  few  miles  southeast  of  Baker  City.    (See  Appendix.) 

**Tblt  locality  is  aboot  175  miles  sonth  of  Umatilla,  in  longitnde  II80  SC  W.,  lAtltaUe  43^  30^  N.,  and 
ntnftted  in  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  tonthern  extremity  of  the  Bine  Mountains.  Its  elf  ration  is  4,200 
fMt  aboTO  tha  aea. 
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ITorth  of  Montana. — A  large  proportion  of  the  locusts  which  fly  into 
Montana  aboat  Forts  Benton  and  Shaw  come  from  north  of  the  United 
States  boundary-line,  and  the  years  in  which  the  locusts  have  abounded 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Kiver,  in  Montana,  were 
probably  locust  years  in  British  America  north  of  this  region. 

^^A  correspondent  at  Garleton  House,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  grasshopper,  thus  writes:  'The  day  in  which  you  say  they 
made  their  appearance  at  Bed  Eiver  I  left  Carleton  House  for  Fort  Pitt,*' 
and  all  the  way  up  they  were  very  numerous,  and  about  the  latter  end 
of  August  they  were  flying  south  in  great  numbers.'  They  were  also 
last  autumn  at  Fort  Felly,  in  the  Swan  Biver  district,  and  no  doubt 
they  have  deposited  their  eggs  in  all  the  barren  ground  (prairie)  between 
Fort  Pitt  and  Bed  Biver.  They  did  not  extend  to  the  Winnipeg  Biver« 
but  myriads  of  them  were  drowned  in  Lakes  Manitowaba  and  Winne- 
peg."  (This  was  apparently  either  in  1864  or  1865.) — (Letter  of  Donald 
Gunn  to  S.  H.  Scudder,  dated  April  17, 1868.) 

1873.— Locusts  laid  eggs  in  the  region  about  Forts  Browning  and 
Belknap,  and  flew  in  a  westerly  direction.    (James  M.  Arnoux.) 

1874. — ^During  the  summer  of  this  year,  Dr.  Elliott  Goues,  U.  S.  A., 
naturalist  of  the  United  States  Northern  Boundary  Survey,  as  he  writes 
us,  *^  saw  vast  swarms  in  1874  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Fort 
Benton.'' 

1876. — Mr.  James  M.  Arnoux,  of  Fort  Benton,  informed  us  that  in 
June  and  the  fore  part  of  July,  1876,  locusts  occurred  in  swarms  from 
an  immense  region  )about  Fort  Benton,  extending  from  latitude  47^  50' 
to  latitude  49°  30'  (approximately),  and  from  longitude  109©  westward 
to  the  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  in  longitude  113^  30',  being  espe- 
cially destructive  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Marias  and  Milk  Elvers, 
in  approximate  longitude  113^  30',  where  they  '<  were  so  thick  and  hun- 
gry as  to  eat  the  bark  ofi:'  of  the  willows."  The  movements  of  the 
swarms  were  directly  ea^U  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule,  said  Mr. 
Arnoux,  as  about  Fort  Benton  they  usually  fly  from  the  northeast  in  a 
southwest  direction.  (It  is  obvious,  however,  that  north  of  the  bound- 
ary-line the  locusts  most  usually  fly,  when  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
migrate,  toward  the  south  and  east,  as  none  are  known  to  exist  in 
swarms  in  the  forest  region  west  of  the  mountains  in  British  America.) 

At  Belknap,  ninety-six  to  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Fort  Benton, 
and  at  Fort  Browning,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Fort 
Benton,  there  were  this  year  observed  swarms  of  locusts,  which,  at  the 
end  of  June  and  early  in  July,  were  observed  flying  eastward.  In  this 
same  year  locusts  were  said  by  Mr.  Arnoux  to  extend  north  by  west 
several  hundred  miles  from  Fort  Benton  toward  Fort  Edmonton,  but  they 
were  most  abundant  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Fort 

lY  Fort  Pitt  ia  sitaated  on  tho  North  Saskatchewan,  in  latitude  53°  31^ 
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Benton.  May  24, 1876,  a  foot  of  snow  fell  in  tbis  region,  bnt  the  young 
locusts  were  not  killed.  Mr.  Biley  states  that  at  Fort  McLeod  vast 
nnmbers  of  the  young  insects  were  observed  by  travelers.  (Ninth  Ee- 
port.) 

1877.— Mr.  J.  J.  Healy  tells  us  that  locusts  hatched  at  Fort  McLeod, 
in  British  America  (latitude  49o  35',  longitude  113o  40'  W.),  in  February, 
1877,  the  weather  then  being  very  warm.  As  Mr.  Healy  is  familiar  with 
the  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  and  as  they  abounded  in  this  region  in  1870, 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  above  statement  refers  to  this  species. 

At  Bismarck  we  saw  Col.  A.  S.  Sweet,  who  had  that  day  talked  with 
the  Rev.  Abbott  Martin,  of  Standing  Rock,  who  had  just  come  from 
Sitting  BulPs  camp  at  Wood  Mountain,  in  British  America,  sixty  miles 
north  of  the  Montana  line,  and  who  stated  that  there  were  no  locusts 
seen  there  up  to  June  8,  the  date  of  his  departure. 

Manitoba. — ^The  earliest  notice  of  swarms  of  locusts  in  this  district  is 
to  be  found  in  Henry's  Journey  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
(1790-1816).  The  following  paragraphs  were  extracted  for  the  use  of 
the  commission  by  Mr.  James  Campbell,  librarian  of  the  library  of  Par- 
liament : 

1800. — Lake  Winnepeg,  Sunday,  Angast  17, 1800,  the  beach  was  covered  with  grass- 
hoppers which  hod  been  thrown  op  by  the  waves,  and  formed  one  continued  line  as  for 
as  the  eye  conld  see.  In  some  places  they  lay  from  six  to  nine  inches  deep,  and  now 
were  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  which  occasioned  a  horrid  stench. 

1808. — ^Pembina  Hiver,  Jnne  25, 1808.  I  foand  great  swarms  of  grasshoppers,  which 
still  continae  here,  and  have  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  my  vegetables  in  my  kitchen 
garden;  in  particular,  the  onions,  cabbage,  melons,  cncambers,  carrots,  parsnips,  and 
beetn.  They  also  attacked  the  potatoes  and  com,  bnt  these  had  acquired  sufficient 
strength  at  the  root  to  resist  and  sprout  up  again,  whilst  plants  of  a  weaker  nature  had 
been  destroyed.  These  swarms  of  grasshoppers  appear  about  the  15th  of  June.  Ihey  gon- 
eraUy  come  in  great  clouds  from  the  southward,  and  spread  destruction  wherever  they 
pass ;  even  the  very  trees  were  stripped  of  their  leaves.  They  pass  on  north waxd  until 
millions  are  drowned  in  Lake  Winnepeg,  and  cause  a  most  horrid  stench,  aa  I  have 
already  observed. 

The  locast-years  in  Manitoba,  or  that  portion  of  British  North  America 
lying  between  longitude  95^  and  102^  W.,  according  to  Mr.  G.  M,  Daw- 
son, were  the  following :  1818,  winged  locusts ;  in  1819  the  yonng  ap- 
peared; from  1820  until  1857  none  were  noticed;  in  1857  locusts  arrived, 
but  the  source  was  not  stated  ;  in  1858  the  progeny  of  the  1857  swarms 
were  injurious.  In  1864  fresh  swarms  arrived  from  the  west,  in  July ; 
tbeir  progeny  were  troublesome  in  1865.  In  1867  swarms  appeared  in 
August,  and  their  progeny  in  1868.  Mr.  J.  J.  Donnelly  told  me  at  Fort 
Benton  that  in  1871  and  1872  the  grasshoppers  died  in  heaps  and  riiiges 
at  Fort  Garry.  In  the  year  1872  he  said  that  they  flew  from  Saint  Jo- 
seph, on  Pembina  River,  northwest  toward  Port  Garry.  In  1872  swarms 
appeared  in  August,  and  their  progeny  in  1873.  In  1874  immense 
swarms  arrived  July  17th.  In  the  summer  of  1875  the  progeny  of  the 
1874  swarm  hatched  in  great  numbers  over  almost  the  entire  area  of 
Manitoba,  and  westward  at  least  as  far  as  Fort  Ellice,  on  the  Assine- 
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boine  Biver  (longitade  101^  20').  In  maoy  districts  the  destraction  of 
crops  was  well-nigh  complete.  These  broods  flew  sontheast,  or  south, 
in  July  and  early  Augost,  flying  into  a  country  of  thick  woods,  swamps, 
and  lakes. 

Foreign  swanns  from  the  south  crossed  the  forty-ninth  parallel  with  a  wide  front 
stretching  from  the  ninety-eighth  to  the  one  hundred  and  eighth  meridian,  and  are 
quite  distinguishable  from  those  produced  in  the  country  from  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  arrived  before  the  latter  were  mature.  These  flights  constituted  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  army  returning  northward  and  northwestward  from  the  States 
ravaged  in  the  autumn  of  1874.  They  appeared  at  Fort  EUice  on  the  I3th  of  June  and 
at  Qu'Appelle  Fort  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  favored  much,  no  doubt,  by  the 
steady  south  and  southeast  winds,  which,  according  tp  the  meteorological  register  at 
Wlnnepeg,  prevailed  on  the  12th  of  June  and  for  about  a  week  thereafter.  After  their 
first  appearance,  however,  their  subsequent  progress  seems  to  have  betsn  comparatively 
slow  and  their  advancing  border  very  irregular  in  outline.  They  are  said  to  have 
reached  Swan  Lake  House,  the  most  northern  point  to  which  they  are  known  to  have 
attained,  about  July  10,  while  Fort  Felly,  farther  west,  and  nearly  a  degree  farther 
south,  was  reached  July  30,  and  about  seven  days  were  occupied  in  the  Journey  thence 
to  Swan  River  Barracks,  a  distance  of  only  10  miles.  It  is  more  than  probable  -that 
the  first  southern  swarms  were  followed  by  others,  which  mingled  with  them,  or  even, 
in  parts  of  Manitoba  and  the  country  immediately  west  of  it,  with  the  indigenous 
brood.  From  a  few  localities  only  in  Manitoba,  and  those  in  its  western  portion,  is 
the  evidence  pretty  conclusive  as  to  the  arrival  of  foreign  swarms  from  the  south. 
Burnside,  Westboume,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Sockwood,  and  Pigeon  Lake  may  be  men- 
tioned as  affording  instances. 

Many  of  the  grasshoppers  obsonred,  aoeording  to  reports  received  by  Mr.  Riley,  in 
Dakota,  at  Fort  Thompson,  Yankton,  Fort  Sully,  Springfield,  Fort  Randall,  and  Bis- 
marck flying  northward  and  northwestward  at  various  dates  in  June  and  July,  no 
doubt  eventually  found  their  way  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  Those  seen  at 
Bismarck  about  June  6  and  7  probably  belonged  to  the  earliest  southern  bands  above 
referred  to,  and,  Judging  from  the  dates  given  by  Mr.  Riley,  may  have  been  produced 
in  Nebraska,  or  more  probably  even  still  farther  south.  A  portion  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  army  probably  reached  Montana,  and  may  even  have  penetrated  in  diminished 
numbers  into  the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Bow  River. 

A  considerable  number  of  locusts  appear  to  have  hatched  at  about  the  same  date  as 
in  Manitoba  near  the  extreme  western  margin  of  the  plains,  especially  in  the  country 
near  Bow  River.  Foreign  swarms  arrived  at  Fort  MoLeod  from  the  southwest,  depos- 
iting eggs;  and  most  of  those  hatching  near  Bow  River,  and  farther  north,  seem  to 
have  gone  southeastward  early  in  August.  No  very  definite  or  wide-spread  movement 
of  swarms  appears,  however,  to  have  occurred  during  the  summer  of  1875  in  this  region, 
nor,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  very  meager  occonntB  received,  in  the  corresponding 
portion  of  Montana. 

During  the  summer  of  1875,  the  conditions  described  in  the  Notes  for  1874  as  ocour- 
ring  in  the  region  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  meridian  were  reproduced  in 
Manitoba,  and  over  a  great  area  of  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States,  with  results 
even  more  disastrous  to  the  crops  than  those  of  the  winged  invasion  of  the  previous 
year.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  access  of  f^esh  swarms  to  Manitoba  from  the  west  or 
northwest,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  such  occurred,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
various  parts  of  the  province  flights  are  reported  to  have  passed  over  from  northwest 
to  southeast.  From  the  dates  and  descriptions  given,  it  seems  certain  that  these  were 
only  those  from  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  province  itself,  and  in  many  oases  the 
broods  hatched  in  any  locality  mingled  with  those  coming  from  a  little  distance,  and 
departed  at  the  same  time. 

The  most  renrarkable  and  exceptional  feature  in  connection  with  the  appearance  of 
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the  locnsts  in  1875  is  the  eztensiye  Inynsion  of  the  wooded  region  east  of  Manitoba  by 
tbe  Bwarms  prodaoed  in  the  province.    This  is  the  more  noticeable  when  contrasted 
with  tbe  immnnity  erjoyed  by  Prince  Albert  on  the  Saskatchewan,  allnded  to  in  loat 
year's  Notes,  which  is  owing  to  its  separation  from  the  general  area  of  tbe  plains  by  a 
belt  of  timber.    On  writing  to  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Carleton  House,  on  the  subject,  he  informs 
me  that  this  protecting  belt  of  fir-timber  is  only  four  miles  in  width,  and  extends  com- 
pletely across  between  tbe  north  and  soath  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan.    Jndging 
from  the  above  remarkable  fact,  and  the  known  habits  of  the  locast,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  incarsion  made  into  the  forest-country  can  be  looked  upon  as  anything  but  excep- 
tional, and  perhaps  showing  that  the  locusts  had  lost  their  reckoning.    Nor  do  I  believe 
that  it  should  discourage  the  cultivation  of  belts  of  woodland,  which  promises  to  effect 
in  time  a  general  and  permanent  amelioration  of  the  grasshopper  plague. 

Broadly  sketched,  the  movements  of  the  locusts  in  1875  conform  to  a  general  plan. 
All  those  hatching  in  Minnesota,  Manitoba,  Northern  Dakota,  and  in  the  high  western 
region  of  tbe  plains,  at  least  as  far  south  as  Colorado,  on  obtaining  their  wings,  went 
southward,  and  this  in  some  instances  regardless  of  the  direction  from  which  their 
parents  had  arrived  in  the  previous  year.  Swarms  produced  in  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Texas,  and  Indian  Territory  flew  northward  and  northwestward,  returning  on 
the  course  of  their  parents,  which  had  flown  southeastward  from  that  quarter.  This 
movement  can  he  traced  over  an  immense  area,  from  the  northern  borders  of  Texas 
almost  to  the  Saskatchewan  River. 

Evidence  appears  to  be  fast  accumulating  to  show  that  the  general  and  normal  di- 
rection of  flight  for  any  brood  is  to  return  toward  the  hatching-grounds  from  which 
their  parents  came,  and  it  would  seem  that  to  complete  the  migration-cycle  of  the  locust 
two  years  are  required.  The  tendency  which  the  swarms  show  to  migrate  on  reaching 
maturity  cannot  be  wondered  at,  as  it  is  so  commonly  met  with  in  other  animals,  and 
may  be  assisted  by  the  mere  lack  of  food  in  the  district  which  has  for  a  long  time  sup- 
ported the  young  locusts.  The  fact,  however— let  us  call  it  instinct  or  knowledge — 
that  the  young,  while  amenable  to  the  migratory  tendency,  show  a  determination  to 
exercise  it  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  the  preceding  generation  is  most  remark- 
able.   (Dawson.) 

1876. — ^Professor  Dawson  writes  as  that,  ^^dnriog  the  sammer  of  1876, 
the  grasshopper  was  scarcely  seen  in  Manitoba,  and  a  fine  crop  was 
harvested  all  over  the  province.  Manitoba  is  safe  for  next  summer, 
unless  invaded.  1  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  daring  last 
Bommer  the  locast  was  very  abandant  in  the  far  West,  on  the  plains 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel. 
With  regard  to  this  region,  however,  I  have  only  general  information.^ 
(Packaid's  Report  for  1875.) 

In  Mr.  6.  M.  Dawson's  notes  on  the  locast  in  the  northwest  in  1876, 
(Canadian  Naturalist,  vol.  viii,  Ko.  7,)  it  is  stated  that  July  26th  large 
swarms  were  seen  east  of  the  Little  Saskatchewan ;  they  afterward  flew 
soathward  into  the  United  States.  A  little  west  of  Winnepeg  the 
young  had  just  hatched,  June  19th.  On  July  16th  they  were  drifting 
past  Fort  Ellice,  in  clouds,  to  the  southeastward,  and  they  were  ob- 
served  flying  August  4th-llth,  at  a  place  about  40  miles  northwest  of 
Ellice.  '^  No  grasshoppers  seen  on  the  way  from  Ellice  to  Battleford  in 
August,  though  abundant  in  this  region  of  country  during  July.  Very 
abundant  toward  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  Valley,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  eaten  up  all  the  grass,  driving  the  buffalo  eastward  to  the  vicinity 
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of  the  Touchwood  Hills,  Souris  Valley,  etc.  They  did  not  appear  at 
Fort  Galgarry,  Bar  River,  N.  W.  T.,  in  the  sammer  of  1876,  but  were 
reported  as  abundant  on  the  plains  to  the  eastward.  From  Fort  Walsh, 
N.  W.  T.,  they  hatched  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  remained  until  the 
middle  of  August,  when  they  flew  northwestward.  Other  swarms  arrived 
on  the  wing  from  Montana  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  passed  on  to 
the  northwest  without  leaving  eggs.  At  Port  Pitt  there  were  no  grass- 
hoppers within  a  distance  of  300  miles  west.  Locusts  were  observed  ia 
hugh  swarms  150  miles  south  of  Garleton  Home.  At  Swan  Biver  Bar- 
racks and  Livingston  they  hatched  and  remained  till  August  7th,  when 
they  flew  northeastward,  plights  from  the  southwest  arrived  aboat 
June  2d  and  also  July  20th  and  27th,  and  August  8th.  All  the  crops 
were  destroyed.  For  twelve  years  before  July,  1875,  no  grasshoppers 
had  been  seen  there.  The  young  hatched  northwest  of  Lake  Manitoba 
and  at  Manitoba  House  about  June  1st.  At  Oak  Point,  Lake  Mani- 
toba, locust  were  seen  flying  southeastward,  and  the  dead  were  washed 
up  in  meadows  a  foot  thick  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

In  1877  Mr.  Riley  ascertained  that  there  were  very  few  specimens  to 
be  found  in  Manitoba,  as  he  only  met  with  a  few  stragglers.  Oapt. 
Stewart  Moore,  of  Prince  Albert  Mission,  who  had  just  come  from  Ed- 
monton, Northwest  Territory,  reported  them  as  flying  from  the  south 
early  in  Jnly,  as  far  northwest  as  the  vicinity  of  Battle  River;  Mr.  A. 
Fuller  reported  them  as  occurring  some  distance  north  of  Fort  Oarleton ; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Scott,  of  Battleford,  who  traveled  from  this  place  to  Winne- 
peg,  in  June,  found  no  locusts  in  the  country,  thus  making  the  pre- 
sumption strong  that  the  later  flights  observed  came  from  farther 
south. 

TABULAE  VIEW  OF  LOOUST-YEAES. 

Following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  years  in  which  the  Rocky- Mount- 
ain locust  has  appeared,  from  the  earliest  date  known,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  year  1877. 

As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  foregoing  data,  in  most  of  these 
years  the  actual  loss  to  crops  was  more  or  less  slight.  The  years  in 
which  losses  were  sustained  by  the  young  hatching  in  the  spring,  and  in 
which  there  were  afterward  in  that  season  no  invasions,  are  starred. 
The  years  in  which  more  or  less  severe  damage  was  done  are  in  fall- 
faced  type. 

It  is  evident  that  the  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  locust- years, 
after  and  including  1866,  is  due  to  the  larger  population  of  the  West,  and 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  greater  facilities  for  travel,  so  that  definite 
information  could  more  readily  be  obtained.  There  are  no  facts  tending 
to  show  that  the  locusts  themselves  have  been  any  more  numerous  of 
late  years  than  previous  to,  for  example,  the  years  1866  and  1807. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

STATISTICS  OF  LOSSES. 

The  sabject  of  tbis  chapter  is  80  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
the  following  that  it  may  In  fact  be  considered  a  part  of  it;  for  noth- 
ing can  be  presented  which  will  show  in  a  stronger  light  the  blight- 
ing effect  of  locnst  visitations  upon  the  agricalture  of  the  .West  than  the 
immense  loss  these  cause.  But  in  order  to  present  the  subject  in  as 
clear  a  light  as  possible,  it  has  been  thought  best  by  the  commission  to 
devote  a  special  chapter  to  it.  As  will  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the 
figures  here  given,  the  losses  experienced  in  the  border  States  have  been 
very  heavy ;  indeed,  we  should  not  be  using  too  strong  language  if  we 
were  to  say  they  are  startling.  Although  we  were  satisfied  from  pre- 
vious examination  of  the  subject  that  they  were  large,  we  have  been 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  figures  which  a  careful  collation  of  the  statis- 
tics bring  out.  Large  as  the  figures  show  the  direct  loss  to  the  crops  to 
be,  they  fall  far  short  of  representing  the  entire  loss  occasioned  by  the 
locusts.  The  check  to  business,  improvements^  and  the  various  indus- 
trial enterprises;  the  eifect  these  visitations  have  of  stopping  immigra- 
tion and  driving  away  capital,  bring  upon  these  new  States  a  greater 
loss  than  that  sustained  by  the  crops.  A  full  statement  of  the  subject 
should  therefore  include  all  the  losses  occasioned  by  these  things,  but 
this  can  scarcely  be  reduced  to  figures  or  ascertained  in  dollars  and 
cents;  hence  our  only  method  of  conveying  a  correct  idea  in  reference 
thereto  is  to  introduce  statements  from  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  locust-ravaged  districts  during  such  visitations. 

On  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  data,  where  no 
special  arrangement  has  been  made  for  this  purpose — as  is  generally  the 
ca«e — it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  make  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  actual  loss  sustained ;  still  we  believe  what  we  here  give  may  be 
relied  upon  as  probably  as  nearly  correct  as  statistics  in  reference  to 
crops  and  agricultural  products  usually  are.  In  Minnesota  some  at- 
teippts  have  been  made  to  gather  statistics  in  reference  to  the  portion 
and  value  of  the  crops  destroyed  in  that  State  since  1873;  but  with  this 
exception  we  are  not  aware  that  any  effort  has  been  made  in  any  of  the 
visited  States  or  Territories  to  obtain  such  statistics. 

We  have,  therefore,  within  oar  reach  but  two  methods  by  which  we 
may  arrive  at  an  approximately  correct  estimate  of  these  losses.  First 
by  combining  the  local  estimates  of  the  loss  so  far  as  they  have  been 
given,  and  using  the  per  cent,  thus  obtained  as  a  basis  of  calculation. 
But  the  result  of  such  a  calculation  would  after  all  be  but  little  better 
than  a  guess  and  of  no  real  value.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to 
ascertain  the  aggregate  by  this  method,  we  will  present  the  statements  of 
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local  obeervers  showing  the  ravages  of  the  locusts  in  their  respective 
sectious,  which  will  convey  a  more  vivid  and  clear  idea  of  the  suffering 
and  distress  occasioned  by  these  calamitous  visitations  than  can  possi- 
bly be  obtained  from  a  mere  inspection  of  statistics  and  figures.  The 
estimate  of  the  losses  will  be  made  by  the  second  method,  which  consists 
in  comparing  the  yield  of  a  locust  year  with  that  of  a  year  when  there 
was  no  locust  visitation,  as,  for  example,  1874  with  1875,  and  eliminating 
as  far  as  possible  all  losses  occasioned  by  other  causes. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  very  distinctly  the  reports  of  des- 
titution and  sufifering  in  the  border  States  in  1874,  occasioned  by  the 
destruction  of  the  crops  in  these  States  by  the  grasshoppers.  It  was 
felt  to  be  a  national  calamity,  which  called  for  assistance  from  the  be- 
nevolent and  sympathizing  throughout  our  country.  So  great,  in  fact, 
was  the  calamity  and  so  urgent  the  necessity  for  some  action  that  the 
legislatures  of  some  of  these  States  were  convened  in  extra  session  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  some  means  of  relief. 

Although  it  is  now  apparent  that  much  that  was  unwise  and  deroga- 
tory to  the  best  interests  of  these  States  was  done  by  overzealous 
workers,  and  that  the  methods  of  affording  relief  were  in  many  cases 
not  the  best,  yet  the  universal  feelingthat  relief  was  needed  is  evidence 
of  the  severe  loss  sustained  by  the  people  in  the  locust-visited  area. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Third  Annual  Beport  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  Kansas  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  locust- visitation  in  that  State  in  1874 : 

Aboat  the  25th  of  July,  odo  of  those  periodio  calamitons  visitations,  to  which  the 
trans-MlsBissippi  States  are  liable  ODce  in  from  eight  to  ten  years,  made  its  appearance 
in  Northern  and  Northvestem  Kansas,  the  grasshopper  or  locnst.  The  air  was  filled 
and  the  fields  and  trees  were  completely  covered  with  these  voracious  trespassers.  At 
one  time  the  total  destruction  of  every  green  thing  seemed  imminent.  Their  course 
was  in  a  southerly  and  southeasterly  direction,  and  before  the  close  of  August  the 
swarmiog  hosts  were  enveloping  the  whole  State.  The  visitation  whs  so  sudden  that 
the  people  of  the  State  became  panic-stricken.  In  the  western  counties,  where  immi- 
gration for  the  last  two  years  had  been  very  heavy,  and  where  the  chief  dependence 
was  corn,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables,  the  calamity  fell  with  terrible  force.  Starv- 
ation or  emigration  seemed  inevitable  unless  aid  should  be  furnished.  At  this  critical 
period  the  State  board  of  agriculture  undertook  to  collect  correct  data  relating  to  the 
efE^cts  of  the  prevailing  drought  and  devastation  of  crops  by  locusts  and  chinch-bugs. 
In  the  mean  time  Governor  Osborne  had  issued  his  proclamation  convening  the  legis- 
lature in  extra  session  on  the  15th  day  of  September. 

The  following  replies  to  the  circular  sent  out  by  the  board  of  agri- 
culture to  the  different  counties  will  give  an  idea  of  the  destruction  of 
crope  by  the  locusts: 

Barton  CMm<y.—^' Grasshoppers  appeared  July  26  and  destroyed  all  the  com  and 
garden  vegetables,  together  with  the  present  year's  growth  of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds." 

Brown  County, — **  Appeared  August  15 ;  stripped  the  com  and  nearly  destroyed  the 
ear;  took  all  the  foliage  fi^m  frait  trees,  and  seriously  damaged  the  fruit.'' 

Clay  County, — ''Made  their  appearance  in  difierent  portions  of  the  county  from  the 
2oth  to  the  30th  of  July'.  Nearly  all  green  crops  were  destroyed ;  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
frail  crop  rained." 

Cloud  County.^Tho  moot  terrible  calamity  that  has  ever  befallen  Northwestern  Ran-  t 
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808  has  Jast  swept  over  ns  like  the  devonring  locnsfc  of  Palestine.  The  land  was  as  tho 
garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness. 

Decatur  County. — "  Grasshoppers  destroyed  the  corn  crop  and  drought  the  wheat,  oate, 
barley,  and  potatoes.'' 

Ellis  County, — **  Destroyed  everything  growing  except  the  grasses." 

ElUworik  County. — ''  Destroyed  com  and  everything  green  except  sorgham  and  broom 
corn.*' 

Edxoards  County. — "  Crops  entirely  destroyed,  not  one  bnshel  of  vegetables  or  grain 
being  saved  for  man  or  beast." 

Harvey  County. — "  Nearly  total  destruction  of  corn  and  vegetables." 

Jefferson  County. — "  Destroyed  all  com,  fodder,  and  vegetables ;  late  corn  entirely  and 
early  corn  to  a  considerable  extent.    Frait  trees  stripped  and  frnit  badly  damaged." 

Jewell  County,—**  Destroyed  all  crops  not  matare,  except  sorghum." 

Lincoln  County. — "Destroyed  corn  and  vegetables." 

Lyon  County. — "  Destroyed  all  green  crops  and  vegetation." 

Marion  County. — "  Destroyed  nearly  all  the  corn  and  vegetables." 

McPJierson  County. — "Nearly  a  total  destruction  of  com  and  vegetables." 

Mitchell  County. — "  Entire  com  crop  and  vegetables  destroyed." 

Morris  County. — "Corn  nearly  mined;  vegetables  entirely  so;  frnit  and  shade  trees 
badly  damaged." 

N(yrton  County. — "  Crops  entirely  destroyed." 

Osborne  County. — "  Corn  crop  destroyed ;  also  vegetables,  hedges,  and  young  frnit 
and  forest  trees." 

Ottawa  County. — "  Entirely  destroying  the  corn  crop,  vegetables,  and  frnit" 

Pawnee  County. — "  Total  destruction  of  crops." 

Beno  County.—**  General  destruction  of  late  crop.s" 

Republic  County. — "Corn  crop  and  vegetables  totally  destroyed,  and  frait  trees 
seriously  damaged." 

Riley  County. — "  Destroyed  nearly  everything  green." 

Russell  County, — "  Completely  devastated  the  country." 

Rush  County. — "  We  have  nothing  left  but  our  teams,  which  we  will  have  to  sell  or 
starve  unless  we  receive  aid." 

Shawnee  County. — "  Destroyed  nearly  everything  they  were  capable  of  destroying." 

Smith  County. — "  Entirely  destroyed  corn  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetation." 

IVabaunsee  County. — "All  the  com  destroyed  except  some  of  the  earliest  which  had 
ripened ;  vegetables,  fruit  trees,  and  this  year's  growth  of  trees  were  also  destroyed." 

TTashington  County, — "Almost  entire  destruction  of  corn  crop,  vegetables,  and  fruits." 

We  have  no  such  complete  retnrns  from  connties  in  the  other  Western 
States  and  Territories  as  from  Kansas,  but  in  a  large  part  of  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  Dakota,  and  the  northwestern  section  of  Iowa,  the  destruc- 
tion of  crops  in  1874  was  about  the  same  as  Kansas. 

Gov.  O.  K.  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  says : 

"The  locusts  have  devoured  every  kind  of  crop  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Minne- 
sota. (Tbey  did  the  same  thing  last  year,  in  the  same  area.)  Many  thousands  are  now 
suff;;ring  for  food,  and  I  am  using  every  public  and  private  source  to  send  immediate 
snpplies  of  food." 

The  commissioner  of  statistics  of  the  same  State,  in  his  report  for 
1874,  says  that  the  locusts  destroyed  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  crops 
in  the  following  counties :  Brown,  Clay,  Cottonwood,  Jackson,  Lac  qui 
Parle,  Lincoln,  Lyon,  Martin,  Murray,  Nobles,  Redwood,  Renville,  Rock, 
Watonwan,  and  Yellow  Medicine. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  correspondence  given  in  Professor 
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Riley's  eighth  report  as  State  entomologist  of  Missouri  jiresent  a  some- 
what vivid  pictare  of  the  ravages  of  the  locasts  in  that  State  in  1875 : 

'*  In  Saint  Joseph  the  grasshoppers  are  reported  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  sweep- 
ing everything  before  them." 

AtchUon  County. — ''The  locasts  nre  taking  everything  green  as  fast  as  it  appears 
above  the  ground  in  this  part  of  the  county." 

Bat€8  County, — "  It  is  actually  alarming  and  distressing  to  see  all  our  crops  and  pas- 
tures eaten  off  until  they  are  as  bare  as  in  midwinter.'^  "  The  grasshoppers  have  de- 
stroyed the  country.*'  "  There  is  scarcely  a  green  thing  left  in  the  country.  All  of  our 
crops  are  destroyed." 

Buchanan  County,—"  I  think  by  the  time  the  hoppers  leave  here  they  will  have  de- 
vonred  everything  green.  The  crops  are  about  all  destroyed  now,  together  with  the 
pastures  and  meadows.  The  country  would  present  the  appearance  of  winter  were  it 
not  for  the  foliage  of  the  timber.    The  leaves  are  all  stripped  off  the  haztl  bushes." 

Cam  County, — ''Those  persons  at  a  distance  and  out  of  range  of  the  plague  can  have 
but  a  faint  idea  of  our  Ritnation,  nor  can  they  comprehend  the  fearful  ravages  made 
by  these  x>c8t«.  They  have  already  eaten  up  the  wheat  and  oats,  and  are  taking  the 
com  that  is  planted  as  fast  as  it  appears  above  the  ground.  Our  gardens  and  meadows 
have  been  totally  despoiled,  and  our  once  beautiful  flower-flecked  prairies  now  look  as 
desolate  aud  barren  as  the  desert.  Our  stock  will  either  have  to  be  sent  off  or  starve, 
as  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  eat.  The  influence  of  the  plague  is  being  severely  felt 
in  our  cities  and  towns  by  all  classes.  Business  is  becoming  stagnated,  work  of  oil 
kinds  is  on'  the  decline,  and  gloom  aud  despondency  fill  almost  every  heart." 

Clinton  County, — **  All  the  meadows,  both  clover  and  timothy  are  absolutely  destroyed, 
and  nothing  but  frequent  and  heavy  rains  will  save  the  blue  grass.  The  devastation 
is  much  heavier  and  more  universal  on  the  west  and  south  sides  cf  the  county.  The 
hazel  and  undergrowth  are  leafless  as  in  winter;  all  the  small  fruits  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  destroyed." 

Gentry  Counfy,^Tbey  ate  all  the  wheat  that  was  on  high  land,  also,  oats  and  com  ; 
all  garden  vegetables  and  a  great  portion  of  the  fruit.  Imagine  every  green  thing  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  eaten  entirely  up,  the  meadows  and  blue  gross  pastures  as  bare 
of  vegetation  as  the  center  of  a  State  road  that  is  traveled  a  great  deal,  and  you  cnn 
probably  form  some  idea  of  our  condition  at  the  time. 

Henry  County, — ''The  locusts  have  already  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  crops  in 
sections  of  this  county,  and  still  continue  their  work  of  devastation.  The  western  and 
northern  part  is  almost  a  desert,  there  being  scarcely  a  vestige  of  anything  green 
remaining  to  be  seen." 

Jackson  County. — ''Pastures  have  been  stripped  of  foliage,  oat,  and  wheat  fields  have 
been  swept,  gardens  are  bare  of  any  growing  vegetable,  and  the  corn-fields  are  alike 
destitute  of  any  indications  that  anything  has  been  planted.  The  small  fruits  are 
irrevocably  gone,  and  the  larger  fruits  are  now  becoming  a  prey  to  tht- Ir  devouring 
powers.  They  swarm  into  the  houses,  hopping  and  climbing  in  every  place  that  is  noc 
absolutely  closed  against  them." 

Saint  Clair  County, — "  The  grasshoppers  have  eaten  up  all  the  flax,  all  the  wheat, 
and  com,  and  now  are  attacking  eveiything  green  even  grass,  and  three  weeks  hence 
will  witness  a  country  as  barren  as  the  grim  deserts  of  Africa." 

We  conld  moltiply  qaotations  and  extracts  from  various  sources,  and 
from  oar  own  correspondence  the  past  senson,  but  these  will  suffice  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  terrible  havoc  this  insect  scourge  inflicts  upon 
the  farmers  of  a  district  which  it  invades  in  full  force.  We  give  them 
for  this  purpose  as  no  amount  of  statistics  and  figures  would  ever 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  sufferings  of  a  locust-ravaged  pioneer 
settlement. 
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The  statements  from  our  own  correspondents  will  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix 20. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  something  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  absolate 
loss  to  crops  by  locust  ravages  we  have  concluded  to  take  the  chief 
crop — corn — in  the  four  States,  Kansas,  ISTebraska,  Missouri,  and  Iowa, 
in  the  years  1874  and  1875,  the  first  a  locust  year,  the  second  a  full  crop 
year,  as  a  basis.  We  select  these  States  because  they  are  knowu  to 
have  suffered  severely  in  1874,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  statistics  of 
their  crops  are  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture without  any  special  reference  to  the  point  now  under  considera- 
tion add  hence  are  free  from  any  suspicion  of  a  disposition  to  exaggerate 
the  losses. 

Lo88  an  the  corn  crop  %n  Kansas^  Nebraska,  lowa^  and  Missouri  in  1874, 
as  shotcn  by  reference  to  the  statistical  tables  in  the  reports  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  for  1874  and  1875. 

Although  it  is  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  these  western  States 
each  year's  crop  shows  an  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year  on 
account  of  the  increased  acreage,  yet  in  this  case,  a  comparison  of  the 
crop  of  1874  with  that  of  1875  will  not  lead  us  into  any  great  error  on 
this  account,  as  the  severe  shock  received  by  agriculture  in  these  States 
in  1874  could  not  easily  be  ovecome  in  a  single  season,  moreover,  con- 
siderable loss  was  also  occasioned  by  the  locusts  in  1875 ;  in  fact,  the 
wheat  crop  of  1874  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  1875,  because  the  former 
was  generally  harvested  before  the  locusts  arrived,  while  the  latter  was 
seriously  injured  by  the  young  insects. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  1874  was  a  very  dry  year  and 
that  crops  throughout  the  whole  country  suffered  very  materially  from 
this  cause,  and  that  on  this  account  the  difference  between  the  crop  of 
1874  and  1875  cannot  all  be  attributed  to  the  locusts,  in  those  States 
visited  by  them.  But,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics  which  follow,  we 
have  endeavored  to  eliminate  from  the  estimate  the  proportion  of  the 
loss  attributable  to  the  dry  season.  To  do  this  correctly  we  have  had  to 
make  a  special  case  of  Illinois  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  shown  by 
estimates  from  two  entirely  different  sets  of  data  that  the  loss  on  corn 
in  this  State  in  1874  by. the  chinch-bug  was,  at  least,  equal  to  32  per 
cent,  of  the  crop  of  1875. 

Department^  eatimate  of  the  corn-crops  of  1874  and  1875. 


1674. 

1875. 

Iowa 

BuihHa. 
115.730,000 
46,049.000 
16,065,000 
3.500,000 

BuMheU, 
10U,  000, 000 

Sdiswori 

K8.000.000 

KtinHM 

76,700,000 

llebraska 

98.000^000 

Total 

181,  XM,  000 

3M.700,0<0 

161,334,000 

A^l^gato  loM  on  oori,  J    ^heseStatM 

911,366,000 
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Taking  the  crop  of  1875  as  a  basis  this  shows  a  loss  of  63.8  per  cent. 
occasioDed  by  locasts  and  drought. 

If  we  now  take  the  loss  on  this  crop  in  all  the  other  States  (except 
niiDois)  as  representing  the  per  cent,  of  loss  occasioned  by  the  dry 
weather,  and  deduct  this  per  cent,  from  the  per  cent,  of  loss  in  the  above 
named  Western  States,  we  may  fairly  consider  the  remainder  as  that 
caused  by  the  locosts. 

The  total  crop  of  com  in  the  United  States  in  1874  and  1875,  as  given 
by  the  department  reports,  were  as  follows: 


1874. 

1875. 

TTnited  States 

Bushelt, 
18S0, 14d,  500 
3U,  913, 000 

Btuhel9, 
1,331,  OG9,00(» 

<na.  700. 000 

I>ediict  crops  of  the  States  mentioned  and  Illiiioia 

Aggregate  of  the  other  StAtM 

535,)O5,500 

648,  sen.  000 

535,933,500 

AggregMte  loss  on  earn  in  all  the  other  States 

113, 133, 500 

Taking  the  crop  of  1875  as  a  basis,  this  shows  a  loss  of  17.4  per  cent. 
Dedactiug  this  from  the  53.8  per  cent,  loss  in  the  Westei*n  States  named 
it  ^ves  36.4  per  cent,  as  the  portion  lost,  which  is  attributable  to  the 
locast  visitation  in  1874.  Taking  36.4  per  cent,  of  392,700,000  bushels, 
the  total  corn  crop  of  these  States  in  1875,  it  gives  142,942,800  bushels 
as  the  aggregate  loss  by  the  locusts.  Estimating  this  at  28  cents  per 
bushels,  the  average  price  for  th^se  Western  States,  as  given  in  the  re- 
port for  1875,  and  we  have  a  money  loss  of  40,023,984  dollars,  or  in  round 
numbers,  forty  millions  of  dollars  on  the  corn-crop  alone  in  a  single 
year  in  four  Western  States. 

Lest  this  may  be  considered  as  an  unfair  method  of  arriving  at  the 
correct  loss,  as  it  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  difference  in  acre- 
age, let  us  see  what  it  amounts  to  by  this  method. 

The  total  acreage  in- corn  in  these  four  States  in  1874,  according  to  the 
department  report  for  that  year,  was  8,721,076,  the  average  yield  of  corn 
I>er  acre  in  these  States  in  1875  was  37.9  bushels,  in  1874  it  was  16.4 
bushels,  showing  a  difference  of  21.5  bushels  per  acre.  The  prot)ortion 
of  loss  by  the  locusts  was  36.4  per  cent,  out  of  53.8  per  cent  or  about 
68  per  cent,  of  the  whole  loss.  A  loss  of  21.5  bushels  per  acre  on 
8,721,076  acres  gives  an  aggregate  of  187,503,134  bushels ;  68  per  cent, 
of  this  is  127,502,133  bushels.  At  28  cents  this  gives  a  money  loss  of 
35,600,597  dollars,  the  two  results  differing  only  about  11  per  cent. 

Minnesota  and  Texas  are  omitted  from  these  estimates  because  this 
crop  was  fully  as  large  in  these  States  in  1874  as  in  1875,  and  the  loss  in 
the  former  in  1875  from  locusts  and  cold  season  was  greater  than  in 
1874. 

The  loss  on  wheat  in  1874  was  generally  less  than  in  1875  as  it  was 
mostly  harvested  when  the  locusts  arrived  in  the  former  year,  and  suf- 
fered from  the  young  in  the  latter.    This  to  a  large  extent  was  also  the 
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case  with  other  small  grains.  The  loss  on  the  potato  crop,  however, 
was  heavy  as  appears  from  the  following  exhibit  taken  from  the  same 
reports  heretofore  referred  to : 


Crop  of  1874. 

Crop  of  18T5. 

LOM. 

Iowa ................................................ 

JBtuheU. 

4,806,000 

8,023,000 

1,116,000 

275.000 

Btuhdg. 

8, 700, 000 
6,300.000 
4,4i«,000 
1,950,000 

BwhOM. 
3,894,000 

Hiaaoari 

4, 278,  Oi  0 

EaDHAB 

l^ebraska 

3,364,000 
1,<>T5,000 

8,319,000 

21,430,000 

13,211,000 

The  loss  in  those  States  as  shown  by  these  figures  amounts  to 
13,211,000  bushels,  worth  according  to  the  average  price  in  this  section 
in  1875  (27  cents),  $3,656,970 ;  68  per  cent,  of  which  is  $2,418,739. 

In  Minnesota  the  difference  in  the  potato  crops  of  the  two  years  was 
a  little  over  2,000,000,  of  bushels. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  gardens,  which  suffer  more 
perhaps  in  proportion  to  their  value  than  anything  else,  when  aggre- 
gated amounts  to  a  much  larger  sum  than  would  be  supposed.  As  bear- 
ing upon  this  point  and  sustaining  this  view,  we  present  the  following 
ingenious  method  of  arriving  at  the  loss  by  the  destruction  of  gardens 
in  the  locust-visited  counties  in  Texas  in  1877,  as  given  by  Serg.  G.  A. 
Smith,  Signal-Service  officer  at  Galveston : 

From  the  preceding,  which  I  take  as  fair  examples  of  the  remaiDing  devastated  oonn- 
ties,  I  conclude  that  the  damage  to  the  grain  crops  in  the  G4  connties  visited  cannot  ex- 
ceed 5  per  cent.  Gardens  everywhere  appear  to  have  suffered  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  grain  crops.  They  were  reported  as  having  heen  entirely  destroyed  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  and  were  badly  damaged  wherever  visited.  Assnming  that  a  large 
percentage  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  insects  as  in  the  case  of  the  grain,  I  will 
estimate  25  per  cent,  as  totally  lost.  Taking  the  population  of  the  64  connties  for  the 
year  1870  as  a  basis,  and  dividing  it  by  five  to  get  the  approximate  number  of  families, 
and  we  have  for  the  latter  84,304 ;  assuming  that  one-half  of  these  families  have 
gardens  worth  $75  each,  that  an  average  of  25  per  cent,  were  destroyed,  and  we  have 
$790,350  as  the  approximate  damage  to  gardens. 

Extend  this  method  of  estimating  this  item  of  loss  to  all  the  other  States 
and  Territories  visited  by  the  locusts  in  1874  or  1877,  and  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  aggregate  amount  is  very  far  from  being  an  insignifi- 
cant sum ;  nor  can  we  consider  the  calculation  an  exaggerated  one. 

Applying  the  same  method  of  calculation  to  the  visited  portion  of 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  l^ebraska,  and  Kansas,  and  includ- 
ing that  for  Texas,  we  have  a  loss  on  gardens  alone  in  1877  of  a  little 
over  $4,000,000. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  loss  on  other  crops  (except  potatoes),  gardens, 
orchards,  stock  that  died  from  want  of  food,  &Cm  amounted  to  but  one- 
half  the  loss  on  the  corn  crop ;  this  would  be,  taking  the  lower  estimate 
on  corn  as  heretofore  given,  something  over  $11,800,000.  Adding  to- 
gether these  three  items. 
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Loss  on  corn $35,600,597 

IrfMs  on  ;>otatoe8 2,418,739 

Lo68  on  other  crops 17,800,000 

55,819,336 

and  we  bare  an  aggregate  loss  in  the  foar  States  mentioned,  for  the 
year  1874,  by  the  locusts,  of  about  $56,000,000. 

This  estimate  we  believe  is  fully  sustained  by  the  facts,  and  if  erroneous, 
it  is  not  because  the  losses  are  exaggerated,  but  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  understated.  It  is  certainly  much  less  than  any  made  from  local 
estimates. 

But  the  actual  amount  destroyed  by  the  locusts  does  not  give  the 
absolute  financial  loss  to  the  people  of  these  States.  All  over  and  above 
what  is  necessary  for  home  consumption  changes  hands  or  form,  and 
with  each  change  increases  in  value.  In  other  words,  every  dollar's 
worth  of  corn  thrown  into  market  or  converted,  by  the  time  it  or  its 
reiiultant  leaves  the  State,  has  at  least  doubled  in  value.  Not  that  the 
actual  price  or  value  of  a  bushel  of  com  is  doubled,  but  that  the  labor, 
business,  trade,  &c.,  it  has  put  in  motion  has  resulted  in  adding  the 
value  of  another  bushel  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  State,  and  perhaps 
if  we  were  to  say  of  two  bushels,  we  should  not  be  beyoud  the  fact. 
The  farmers  themselves  scarcely  felt  the  effect  of  these  losses  financially 
more  than  the  business  men  and  mechanics  of  these  States,  and  we  think 
it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  absolute  financial  loss  by  this  second- 
ary effect  was  fully  equal  to  the  direct  loss  on  crops ;  perhaps  even  more. 
If  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  real  estate  be  taken  into  consideration 
it  was  certainly  more,  but  as  this  will  be  recovered  when  the  cause  of 
alarm  passes  away,  we  have  thought  best  to  omit  it  entirely  from  the 
estimate. 

Calculatiug  in  this  way,  we  8ee  that  the  actual  loss  to  these  four 
States  in  a  single  year  by  this  terrible  scourge  amounted  to  at  least 
$100,000,000. 

The  loss  in  Minnesota  for  this  year,  although  severely  felt  by  the 
farmers  of  the  western  counties,  is  comparatively  small  when  considered 
with  reference  to  the  production  of  the  whole  State.  It  wa«  estimated 
by  the  commissioner  of  statistics  for  that  State  as  follows : 

On  wheat |2, 000, 000 

Oat8 518,000 

Cora 256,000 

Otberorops 250,000 

Total 3,034,000 

We  have  no  satisfactory  statements  of  losses  in  any  of  the  other 
States  or  Territories  for  this  year,  and  hence  can  only  guess  at  them 
from  the  very  imperfect  data  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  published 
reports  and  oor  own  correspondents  during  the  past  year.  The  follow- 
ing statements  and  estimates  in  reference  to  the  losses  in  other  years 
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Tvill  afford  some  assiatance  in  making  up  a  general  estimate  of  the 
amount  sustained  during  the  years  1874-1877 : 

Statiatica  of  lossea  in  Minnewta  oooamaned  hy  locusta  in  the  years  1875  and  1876,  an  aikown 
hy  the  rejpin^  of  the  commianoner  ofetatiatke  of  that  State 


1875. 


1878. 


Wheat 

0at« 

Corn 

Barley 

Rye 

Bnokwbeat.. 

Potatoes 

SeoDs 

Total 


Bxuheh. 

8,0:M,079 

1,197.7«) 

790,961 

41,059 

1.131 

16,450 

130.8(6 

7,971 


3,315.940 

S,  SSI,  374 

1,  ?0^  169 

159. 36d 


4,141,330 


7,031,151 


Mr.  Riley,  in  his  eighth  annual  report  as  State  entomologist  of  Mis- 
souri, from  the  data  he  was  able  to  collect,  estimates  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  locusts  in  the  counties  of  Western  Missouri,  in  1875,  on  grains 
alone,  as  follows : 

Atchison,  $700,000;  Andrew,  $500,000;  Bates,  $200,000;  Barton, 
$5,000;  Benton,  $5,000;  Buchanan,  $2,000,000;  Caldwell,  $10,000;  Cass, 
$2,000,000;  Clay,  $800,000;  Clinton,  $600,000;  DeKalb,  $200,000; 
Gentry,  $400,000;  Harrison,  $10,000;  Henry,  $800,000 ;  Holt,  $300,000; 
Jackson,  $2,500,000;  Jasper,  $5,000;  Johnson,  $1,000,000;  Lafayette, 
$2,000,000 ;  Newton,  $5,000 ;  Pettis,  $50,000 ;  Platte,  $800,000 ;  Hay, 
$75,000;  Saint  Clair,  $250,000;  Vernon,  $75,000;  Worth,  $10,000. 
Amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  something  over  $15,000,000. ' 

We  have  no  satisfactory  statements  of  losses  in  any  of  the  other  States 
or  Territories,  for  this  or  either  of  the  subsequent  years,  nor  have  we 
any  data  by  which  to  estimate  the  aggregate  losses  for  either  of  the  years 
1874, 1875, 1876,  or  1877,  in  Colorado,  Montana,  Dakota,  or  Utah.  But 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  in  the  entire  locust-visited  area,  during  these 
years,  the  total  loss  would  fall  but  little,  if  any,  short  of  $200,000,000. 
If  this  had  been  distributed  over  a  number  of  the  thickly-settled  States, 
its  effect  upon  the  industries  of  these  States  would  have  been  but  slightly 
felt ;  but  when  we  remember  that  it  was  borne  almost  entirely  by  Min- 
nesota,* the  western  half  of  Iowa,  the  western  section  of  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  the  western  part  of  Texas,  and  some  of  the  sparsely-set- 
tled Territories,  containing  a  pioneer  population,  generally  of  small 
means,  we  can  better  appreciate  the  immense  suffering  it  must  have 
entailed  and  the  severe  shock  given  thereby  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
West. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AGBIOULTUBAL  BEARING;  OF  THE  LOCUST  PROBLEM. 

This  particular  aspect  of  the  '<  locust  problem  "  is  the  one  of  most  im- 
portance  to  the  people  at  large,  to  the  citizens  of  the  infested  districts, 
and  to  our  national  aathorities;  it  is  also,  doobtless,  the  one  in  which 
Gongrefis  feels  the  most  interest ;  in  fact,  it  embraces  the  chief  object 
for  which  the  commission  was  created.  Here  we  are  expected  to  meet 
and  answer  the  questions.  What  has  been  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  locost  visitations  upon  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
great  West  f  It  is  not  difficult  to  answer  the  first  of  these  questions. 
This  has  already  been  done,  in  part,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  but  will  be 
farther  considered  in  a  more  general  manner  in  this.  But  the  second  is 
the  one  in  reference  to  which  there  is  most  anxiety,  and  in  regard  to 
which  the  people  and  oar  national  authorities  are  most  desirous  of 
obtaining  information. 

We  will  therefore  consider  these  questions  briefly  in  the  order  given, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  desire  that  it  be  understood  we  cannot  undertake 
to  answer  ftilly  the  second  until  we  have  completed  our  investigations, 
as  there  are  some  important  links  in  the  history  of  these  insects  which 
are  yet  in  obscurity. 

The  direct  injury  to  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  West  is  somewhat 
fully  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  manner  in  which  an  injury 
18  inflicted  often  has  a  much  more  disastrous  or  paralyzing  effect  than 
the  injury  itaelf.  Ten  per  cent,  loss  on  the  wheat  or  corn  crop  of  a  State, 
if  caused  bj  excessive  rains  or  dry  weather,  or,  if  it  be  the  result  of 
some  secret  insect  foe,  as  the  wire-worm,  grub-worm,  or  chinch-bug,  will 
excite  no  alarm ;  but,  if  an  invading  swarm  of  locusts  swoop  down  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  upon  an  agricultural  district  and  in  a  few  hours 
destroy  one  field  in  ten,  a  feeling  of  alarm  at  once  takes  hold  of  the  en- 
tire farming  community,  and  the  paralyzing  effect  is  far  greater  than  if 
twice  the  amount  had  been  destroyed  by  some  slow  and  more  usual  pro- 
cess. If  this  is  repeated  for  two,  three,  or  four  years  in  succession  the 
disoonraging  effect  is  increased  in  like  ratio.  But,  if  instead  of  a  loss 
often  per  cent,  an  entire  crop  is  destroyed,  a  feeling  of  alarm  takes  hold 
Dot  only  of  the  farmers  but  of  the  entire  population  of  the  visited  area, 
especially  if  it  be  a  newly-settled  district,  as  our  Western  States  and 
Territories.  In  oriental  countries,  where  the  people  have  long  been  ac- 
CQstomed  to  such  visitations  and  have  learned  to  expect  them,  the  par« 
alyzing  effect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  not  so  great ;  but  our  western 
districts  are  occupied  by  a  population  heretofore  unaccustomed  to  such 
injuries,  and  hence  the  shock  which  the  agriculture  of  those  sections 
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receives  is  mucli  greater  than  it  would  be  if,  by  long  experience,  the 
people  had  become  accustomed  to  such  visitations. 

The  struggling  pioneer  who  has  managed,  with  his  limited  means  and 
with  no  force  bat  himself  and  family,  to  break  the  sod  of  a  forty-acre 
tract  and  plant  his  corn,  and  then  sees  it  swept  away  in  a  single  day  by 
a  swarm  of  hungry  locusts,  is  necessarily  greatly  discouraged.  If  this 
is  repeated  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession,  or  even  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  he  is  forced  to  give  up  the  contest  and  seek  a  home  in  some 
other  section. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  exactly  such  cases  as  this  were  to  be 
found  in  the  border  States  during  the  series  of  locust  visitations  which 
occurred  between  1873  and  1877.  The  tales  of  their  hardships  told  in 
letters  sent  back  to  their  friends  had  their  efifeet,  and  for  a  time  the  tide 
of  emigration  not  only  caased  but  turned  back,  and  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  homes  were  left  untenanted,  and  fields  uncultivated.  Nor 
is  it  strange  that  such  should  be  the  case }  the  only  wonder  is  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  so  many  continued  to  struggle  so  long  and  so 
bravely. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  business  of  all  kinds  was  in  a  great  degree 
suspended,  improvements  stopped,  and  the  development  of  the  country 
checked.  Although  rich  in  material  and  life-sustaining  resources,  and 
abounding  in  fertility  and  productive  forces,  they  were  in  a  great  degree 
negatived  or  rendered  valueless  for  these  four  years  by  the  visitations 
of  an  insect  scarcely  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  So  widespread  was 
the  devastation  and  so  severe  the  scourge  that  State  and  national  aid 
was  deemed  necessary  to  assist  in  staying  it.  As  a  result  of  this  feeling 
the  legislatures  of  some  of  the  western  States  were  convened,  and  the 
meeting  of  governors  at  Omaha,  heretofore  mentioned,  was  called.  The 
following  extract  from  €k>vernor  Pillsbury's  address  at  the  Omaha  meet- 
ing sets  forth  in  strong  colors  the  distress  and  uneasiness  we  have  al- 
luded to: 

I  shall  not  attempt  SBy  details  of  the  prolonged  yisitation  of  the  destrnctive  insectSy 
{torn  which  several  States  are  now  suffering.  Most  of  yon  are  doabtless  familiar  with 
the  sad  experience  of  many  localities  in  yoar  several  States,  where  the  people  have  suf- 
fered continaously,  to  the  last  extremity  of  endurance.  In  my  own  State  the  ravages 
have  thus  far  been  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  belt  along  our  western  and  nortli- 
em  borders,  but  within  this  area  many  localities  have  suffered  an  almost  total  loss 
of  crops  for  four  years  in  succession,  and  with  these  people  the  question  is  fast  assum- 
ing the  vital  alternative  of  extermioating  the  pests,  or  being  exterminated  by  them* 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  the  committee  report,  resolutions, 
&c.,  of  that  meeting  indicate  the  general  feeling  and  views  of  those 
present  on  this  point: 

The  Bocky  Mountain  locust,  or  grasshopper,  by  its  migrations  from  Territory  to  Ter- 
ritory and  from  State  to  State,  destroying  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  the  western  farmers,  crippling  the  progress  of  the  border  States,  and  retarding 
the  settlement  of  the  Territories,  has  become  a  national  plague.  Its.injuries  are  of  such 
magnitude  that  no  effort  should  be  left  untried  that  will  be  likely  to  diminish  or  avert 
them.    (Froui  committee  report.) 
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The  BooQTge  of  the  grasshoppers  or  locusts  has  hecome  so  alarming,  during  the  last 
two  years,  as  to  serioosly  threaten  the  prosperity  of  many  of  the  States  and  Territories. 
(From  Governor  Pennington's  resolution.) 

These  facts,  together  with  the  statement  of  the  losses  sastained  as 
iciveii  in  the  previoas  chapter,  make  it  evident  that  the  locnst  visitations 
in  these  States  and  Territories  have  been  a  serions  drawback  upon  the 
agricoltaral  progress  of  the  West. 

WHAT  IS  LIKELY  TO  BE  TDE  EFFECT  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

The  favorable  result  of  the  agricnltursil  operations  last  season,  brought 
about  in  great  part  by  the  character  of  the  weather,  but  in  part  by  the 
determination  with  which  the  farmers  contended  with  their  insect  foes, 
Las  to  a  great  extent  restored  confidence.  Emigration  has  again  set  in, 
and  the  older  residents  having  learned  by  experience  means  of  protect- 
ing thDir  crops  against  the  ravages  of  the  young  locusts,  now  feel  them- 
selves more  able  to  cope  with  the  dif&culty  than  formerly.  Yet  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  invasions  so  recently  ended,  unless  long  deferred,  would  be  a 
severe  blow  to  the  agriculture  of  these  western  sections,  and  would  cause 
those  seeking  new  homes  to  hesitate  long  before  running  the  risk  of 
having  the  results  of  their  toil  and  labor  destroyed  by  this  severe 
scourge. 

We  firmly  believe,  as  we  have  again  and  again  asserted,  and  which  so 
iar  the  facts  seem  to  bear  out,  that  the  locusts  can  never  become  per- 
manent residents  of  the  border  States ;  that  the  long  series  of  visita- 
tions so  recently  ended  was  unusual  and  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  for 
a  long  time,  most  probably  not  in  the  present  century.  Our  belief,  as  a 
matter  of  course^  is  based  upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  past 
and  not  upon  any  prophetic  knowledge  of  the  future.  If  we  could  fore- 
tell the  character  of  the  seasons  for  these  comiug'years,  we  could  then 
predict  with  more  certainty  the  movements  of  the  locusts.  If  there  is  a 
succession  of  dry  years  like  those  recently  passed  we  may  look  for  a  re- 
currence of  invasions. 

A  knowledge  of  the  history  and  habits  of  the  species  has  a  tendency 
to  remove  much  of  the  alarm  they  excite,  and  when  the  past  season 
closed  without  fresh  swarms  from  the  native  breeding  grounds,  thus 
verifying  our  predictions,  and  the  people  saw  that  the  series  of  visita- 
tions had  come  to  an  end,  there  was  a  very  evident  feeling  of  relief;  not 
only  because  of  a  crop  saved,  but  because  it  was  an  evidence  that  the 
locnsts  had  not  become  permanent  residents. 

The  benefit  arising  from  the  appointment  of  this  commission  was  ex- 
perienced more  immediately  and  palpably  in  this  connection  than  any 
other.  Although  the  object  for  which  it  was  authorized  was  to  investi- 
gate the  history  and  habits  of  the  locusts  and  suggest  such  remedies  as 
would  be  most  efi'ectual  in  counteracting  them,  yet  the  members  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  devote  attention  first  to  the  immediate  danger 
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apprehended  from  the  yoanfc  insects,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  allay  the 
fear  and  apprehension  of  invading  swarms.  And  they  feel  warranted 
in  saying  that  in  this  respect  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  more 
favorable  results  than  conld  have  been  expected. 

The  relation  of  the  locust  problem  to  the  condition  of  the  coantrj  as 
to  humidity  or  aridity  is  so  intimate  that  it  cannot  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  the  latter,  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  complete 
solntion  will  ever  be  found  so  long  as  the  arid  condition  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  West  remains  as  it  is. 

The  migratory  habit  of  locusts,  whether  in  the  Eastern  or  Western 
Continent,  is  now  known  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  attributable  to  the 
arid  condition  of  the  area  in  which  they  originate.  It  is  only  in  broad 
and  ext^ensive  and  comparatively  barren  regions  that  we  And  them  per- 
petuating their  race  and  maintaining  their  migratory  habits.  Such 
Itreas  form  the  great  hives  in  which  they  multiply  and  from  which  they 
pour  forth  the  vast  hordes  that  fall  npon  the  more  fertile  surrounding^ 
districts.  This  fact  has  been  known  and  understood  for  ages  past ;  and 
numerous  facts,  gathered  in  recent  years,  show  that  where  man  by  his 
folly  has  converted  fertile  districts  into  barren  areas,  these,  likewise, 
become  the  home  and  prolific  hives  of  the  migratory  locust. 

As  is  shown  elsewhere,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  movements  of  onr 
migratory  species  is  along  the  eastern  line  of  Minnesota,  middle  line  of 
Iowa,  and  western  border  of  Missouri ;  but  if  from  any  cause  these 
States  should  ever  become  as  arid  as  the  plains  lying  west  of  them,  then 
the  locust-swarms  will  be  seen  moving  eastward  across  the  Mississippi 
in  search  of  more  fertile  fields.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  final 
and  complete  solution  of  the  locust  problem  depends  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  possibility  of  modifying,  to  some  degree  at  least,  the  aridity  of 
the  great  plains  of  the  Northwest,  which  undoubtedly  form  the  native 
breeding-grounds  of  these  insects. 

By  most  persons  this  will  be  considered  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
locust  problem  will  never  be  solved.  It  would  scarcely  be  proper  for  ns 
here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  modi- 
fying the  condition  of  the  dry  area,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  placing 
upon  record  our  protest  against  any  such  conclusion  as  this.  That  man, 
with  a  mind  that  can  bring  art,  science,  and  mechanics  to  the  perfection 
now  visible  on  every  hand,  must  be  forever  unable  to  convert  the  des- 
ert into  fertile  fields,  or  to  redeem  the  waste  places  of  earth,  we  cannot 
believe,  unless  we  are  shown  that  the  moisture  which  once  supplied  these 
areas  has  forever  taken  its  departure  from  our  globe. 

To  what  extent  these  dry  areas  of  the  West  can  be  supplied  with  water 
and  rendered  fertile  must  be  determined  by  those  who  are  proficient  in 
this  particular  branch  of  science;  but,  that  large  sections  can  be  re- 
deemed by  proper  efforts,  if  made  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  magnitude,  we 
have  no  doubt. 

By  utilizing  all  the  water  that  flows  down  from  the  mountains  for  the 
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purposes  of  inigation ;  by  collecting  in  reservoirs  the  winter  snpply  and 
distriboting  it  in  the  growing  season,  a  very  large  section  of  these  plains 
might  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  extensive  forests  grown  where 
now  the  surface  is  naked  and  barren.  Every  field  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, every  grove  planted,  and  every  square  yard  added  to  the  water 
surface  of  these  dry  regions,  is  just  so  far  a  step  toward  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  locust  problem ;  and  the  nearer  these  can  be  brought  to 
their  native  home  the  more  effectual  will  they  be  in  rooting  them  out. 
If  extensive  efforts  in  this  direction  were  made  in  British  America, 
north  of  Montana,  also  in  Eastern  Montana,  Western  Dakota,  and  the 
regions  around  the  Black  Hills,  it  would  not  only  be  of  immense  bene- 
fit in  supplying  new  agricultural  fields  for  emigrants  from  Northern 
Europe,  but  would  be  a  great  step  toward  the  final  solution  of  the  locust 
problem.  It  would  also  be  a  most  effectual  method  of  settlnig  the  In- 
dian question  in  this  region.  Just  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  re- 
deeming these  areas  we  cannot  say,  but  when  their  settlement  depends 
upon  it,  and  the  welfare  of  a  much  larger  area  south  and  west  also  de- 
pends upon  it,  certainly  the  question  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  our 
national  authorities. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  national  government  will  be 
compelled  to  meet  this  important  question  and  to  test  the  ability  of 
man  to  accomplish  the  work. 

The  progress  of  settlement  westward  must  necessarily  be  slow  when 
.  it,  as  is  now  beginning  to  be  the  case,  impinges  upon  the  sterile  area; 
it  can  only  push  onward  when  the  front  line  is  backed  by  a  dense  popu- 
lation and  farms  studded  with  groves.  It  is  possible  that  if  there  were 
no  other  impediments  to  overcome  than  this  sterility,  formidable  as  it  is, 
the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  border  area  with  an  active  population 
would  modify  the  conditions  sufficiently,  at  least,  to  allow  the  pushing 
into  and  redemption  of  a  belt  of  considerable  breadth.  But  when  to 
this  difficulty  is  added  the  devouring  locust  the  hope  of  success  is 
H^eatly  diminished. 

It  requires  no  high  degree  of  scientific  attainments  or  profound 
knowledge  of  physical  laws  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  reference  to 
the  point  we  are  discussing.  If  the  conditions  remain  as  they  are,  and 
the  locusts  are  not  annihilated  they  will  continue  to  reproduce  and  mi- 
grate. As  the  arable  areas  of  the  West  will  soon  become  absolutely 
necessary  for  onr  rapidly  growing  population,  it  follows  that  without 
some  modifying  influence  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  directions,  toward 
a  change  of  conditions  or  toward  annihilation,  there  is  no  hope  but  for 
a  continual  warfare  on  the  part  of  the  western  farmers  with  these  in- 
sect foes.  Learning  the  history  q^nd  habits  of  the  species  will  do  much 
good  in  the  way  of  enabling  the  agriculturist  to  contend  to  much  bet- 
ter advantage ;  to  take  advantage  of  every  favorable  influence  and  to 
be  far  more  snccessful  in  defending  his  crops  than  he  could  possibly  be 
without  this  knowledge.    It  will  also  enable  him  to  so  modify  his 
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method  as  to  reduce  the  loss  and  the  cost  and  labor  of  defending  his 
crops  to  a  mlDimum.  It  will,  Iq  a  great  measure,  do  away  with  that 
feeling  of  alarm  the  locusts  usually  inspire.  But  still  the  warfare  will 
go  on  indefinitely.  While  it  is  almost  certain  that,  on  account  of  the 
wide-spread  area  of  the  West  in  which  the  migratory  species  appears 
to  be  indigenous,  including  in  its  bounds  a  large  extent  of  mountain 
country,  it  will  be  impossible  by  any  practicable  means  to  utterly  exter- 
minate it,  yet  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  a  complete 
knowledge  of  its  history,  habits,  and  habitats  will  render  it  possible  to 
prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  its  disastrous  incursions  into  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

We  may  say  truly  that  one  step  has  been  accomplished,  for  the  expe- 
rience of  last  season  has  sufficed  to  convince  the  farmers  and  citizens  of 
the  locust- visited  sections  when  another  contest  comes  they  will  be  able 
to  defend  their  crops  from  the  young  insects. 

We  feel  justified,  therefore,  in  affirming  that,  although  favorable  sea- 
sons for  their  development  will  in  all  probability  cause  their  return  at 
irregular  periods,  they  will  never  cause  such  alarm  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  past;  and  that,  although  they  may  occasionally  cause  a  tem- 
porary check  to,  they  never  can  entirely  bar,  the  agricultural  progress 
of  the  vast  area  they  lately  so  fearfully  ravaged. 

Simply  fighting  these  insects  fortunately  does  not  exhaust  the  reme- 
dies in  the  power  of  the  agriculturists  of  these  sections.  The  facts  ascer- 
tained render  it  quite  probable,  in  fact  almost  certain,  that  even  should 
the  incursions  of  the  locusts  continue  to  occur  in  the  future,  and  no 
means  of  preventing  this  be  found,  a  modification  in  the  methods  of 
fanning  or  a  change  in  agricultural  operations  can  be  adopted  which 
will  render  the  effect  of  these  invasions  comparatively  harmless. 

As  a  rule,  which  has  few  if  any  exceptions,  the  invading  swarms  do 
not  make  their  appearance  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  until  the  latter  part 
of  July  or  first  of  August.  By  this  time  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  have 
generally  reached  perfection  and  been  harvested.  This  fact  renders  it 
l^ossible  to  anticipate  these  swarms  and  prevent  serious  injury  by  rely- 
ing chiefly  upon  these  crops  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  their  incur- 
sions. 

If  the  hatching  grounds  from  which  these  swarms  usually  come  can 
be  definitely  ascertained,  and  the  national  government,  by  means  of  the 
Signal-Service  Corps  or  otherwise,  will  take  measures  to  give  notice  in 
advance  of  heavy  egg-deposits  in  this  area,  the  farmers,  by  planting 
small  grains,  may  thus  prevent  any  serious  injury  by  them  when  they 
arrive.  This  remedial  measure  applies  more  particularly  to  the  central 
and  southern  sections,  as  Nebraska  and  Iowa  and  southward.  In  these 
sections  it  appears  to  be  also  true  as  a  general  rule  that  the  young 
locusts  acquire  wings  and  commence  migrating  sufficiently  early  in  the 
season  to  allow  corn  of  rapid  growth  to  be  produced  after  they  depart. 
Hence  when  the  ground  is  full  of  eggs  and  young  locusts  are  expected 
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in  large  nnmbers  in  the  following  spring,  com  should  be  relied  on  as 
the  chief  crop. 

By  adopting  this  plan  of  alternating  the  crops  according  to  the  locust 
stains,  the  injarions  effects  of  both  visiting  hordes  and  resulting  broods 
would  be  very  materially  lessened. 

This  plan,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  less  applicable  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion, where  the  growing  season  is  shorter  and  where  wheat  and  small 
grains  come  to  perfection  later  in  the  season.  But  it  is  thought  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Manitoba,  that  by  selecting  the  variety  of  corn  of  quickest 
growth  it  may  be  pushed  forward  to  perfection  by  the  time  the  locusts 
usually  make  their  appearance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  still  it  is  possible 
that  even  here,  by  a  judicious  system  of  cropping,  much  of  the  loss 
which  would  otherwise  be  occasioned  by  these  insects  may  be  avoided. 

As  a  general  rule  the  pioneer  population  of  these  Western  States  and 
Territories  consists  of  individuals  of  small  means  who  are  compelled  for 
the  first  few  years  to  devote  most  of  their  attention  to  breaking  sod, 
preparing  a  habitation,  and  producing  food  for  themselves  and  stock. 
Corn  is  chiefly  relied  upon,  as  the  seed  costs  but  little,  and  it  affords 
food  for  both  man  and  beast,  and  in  the  broad  timberless  sections  may 
also  be  used  for  fuel.  Wheat  is  the  chief  crop  by  which  money  can  be 
obtained  to  purchase  clothing  and  other  necessaries  which  cannot  be 
produced  on  the  farm.  It  is  therefore  next  to  impossible  for  these  per- 
sons during  the  first  few  years  after  they  settle  to  alternate  their  crops. 
But  those  who  have  been  longer  in  the  country  and  have  made  sufiKcient 
headway  may  do  this  and^hus  prevent  the  general  distress  occasioned 
by  locust  invasions.  It  would  also  be  wise  for  those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion that  will  enable  them  to  do  so,  to  diversify  their  agricultural  opera- 
ions  more  than  is  the  custom  in  these  sections.  Pease,  and  thevarioust 
root-crops,  such  as  turnips,  potatoes,  rutabagas,  mangel-wurzel,  &c., 
which  answer  well  for  food  for  stock,  are  generally  less  injured  than  the 
^ains,  and  should  be  partially  relied  upon  in  years  when  it  is  probable 
the  locusts  will  appear. 

The  broad  prairies  of  the  K'orthwest  are  naturally  adapted  for  grazing 
and  seem  to  be  intended  for  the  great  wool  and  beef  producing  area  of 
that  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  range ;  and 
if  this  fact  were  fully  appreciated  and  acted  npon  as  it  might  be,  one 
p^reat  step  toward  meeting  the  dif&culty  would  be  made.  The  grass- 
hoppers do  but  comparatively  little  injury  to  the  grass,  and  hence  the 
8tock-raisers  and  herdsmen  look  with  comparative  indifference  on  these 
visitations.  The  meat  and  wool  markets  are  no  more  likely  to  be  over- 
stocked than  the  wheat  and  corn  markets,  and  as  the  cholera  has  ren- 
dered the  raising  of  hogs  an  uncertain  and  precarious  business,  the  meat 
supply  must  come  chiefly  from  the  pasture  of  our  country.  Here,  then, 
is  presented  one  method  at  least  of  partially  meeting  the  diflBculty. 

We  present  these  thoughts,  not  with  a  view  of  urging  their  adoption 
exactly  as  given,  but  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the  farmers  of  the 
West  plans  by  which  the  difficulty  may  be  in  part,  at  least,  overcome,  j^ 
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even  shoald  tio  method  of  preventing  locast  invasions  be  fonnd.  These 
plans,  as  a  matter  of  course,  may  have  to  be  modified  as  experience  will 
show  to  ho  necessary  ;  and  what  is  applicable  in  one  section  may  bean- 
suited  to  another — this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experience. 

Among  the  questions  propounded  in  the  circular  (No.  1)  which  we 
sent  out  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  were  the  following: 

"Ko.  12,  crops  which  suflFered  most." 

**No.  14,  crops  which  suffered  least," 

The  answers  to  these  questions,  so  far  as  received  from  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  20.  From 
these  it  appears  that  crops  which  suffered  most  stand  about  in  the  fol- 
lowing ratio : 

Wheat,  100;  barley,  33;  oats,  30;  corn,  26. 

Those  which  suffered  least  as  follows : 

Pease,  100;  corn,  53;  sorghum,  33;  oats,  30;  potatoes,  2. 

While  this  method  of  aggregating  the  replies  may  and  perhaps  does 
present  a  generally  correct  idea  as  to  the  comparative  injury  to  crops, 
the  ratio  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  several  reasons,  among  which  we  may 
mention  the  following : 

XX  crop  generally  grown  in  one  section  is  seldom  grown  in  another. 
Some  crops  are  much  less  common  than  others,  and  hence  are  not  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  replies.  If  we  take  Minnesota,  from  which  most 
replies  were  received,  and  where  wheat  and  pease  are  more  largely  pro- 
duced in  proportion  to  corn  than  in  either  of  the  other  States  named, 
the  ratio  will  stand  as  follows : 

Injured  most — Wheat,  100 ;  oats,  37 ;  barley,  37 ;  corn,  9 ;  flax,  9. 

Injuredleast — Pease,  100;  oats, 38;  corn, 31;  sorghum, 21;  potatoes.  37. 

In  Nebraska  the  ratio  is  as  follows : 

Injured  moat — Wheat,  100;  corn,  32;  barley,  14. 

Injuredleast — Com,  100;  sorghum,  06;  pease,  33;  wheat  33. 

It  is  evident,  from  all  the  facts  we  have  obtained,  that  wheat  suffers 
most  from  the  young  insects,  to  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  replies 
alluded  to  apply ;  but  that  corn  suffers  most,  from  the  invading  swarms, 
of  the  field  crops. 

The  replies  are  evidently  intended  to  apply  chiefly  to  the  question  of 
preference  in  plants  shown  by  young  insects.  In  reference  to  this  point, 
we  may  state,  as  the  result  of  our  inquiries  and  observations,  that  they 
are  excessively  fond  of  the  vegetables  grown  in  gardens;  of  the  field 
crops  they  appear  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  wheat  and  barley  over 
corn  and  oats.  As  between  the  last  two  the  testimony  is  conflicting, 
but  it  appears  to  preponderate  to  the  view  that  oats  are  preferred  to 
corn.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  pease  suffer  least  of  any  field 
crops ;  sorghum  and  broom-corn  appear  to  stand  next  in  the  list  of  those 
least  liable  to  injury.  The  native  prairie  grass  suffers  but  little  from 
the  attacks  either  of  the  young  or  invading  insects,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  cultivated  grapes  appear  to  be  almost  as  liable  to  injury  as  the 
small  grains. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

PERMANENT    BREEDING    GROUNDS    OP    THE    ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

Previoas  to  the  year  1877  oar  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  breed- 
ing*  grounds  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  iocnst  (Caloptenus spretus)  was  vague 
and  unsatisfactory.  It  was  known  that  the  swarms  invading  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  mainly  came  from  portions  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
the  region  in  British  America  lying  north  of  this  territory,  but  to  attempt 
to  map  out  the  area  and  to  determine  its  extent  was  impossible.  From 
the  data  obtained,  either  directly  by  the  Commission  or  from  its  corres- 
pondents, we  are  enabled  to  present  a  more  or  less  definite  statement 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  regiop,  and  to  indicate  it  upon  a  map,  which, 
besides  showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  species  and  its 
migrations,  indicates  the  annual  or  permanent  breeding  grounds  of  this 
locust^  its  less  permanent  or  subpermanent  breeding  grounds  (Subper- 
manent  Region),  and  the  region  only  periodically  visited,  t.  e.,  the  Tem- 
porary Region. 

PERMANENT  REGION. 

The  area  in  which  the  locust  breeds  each  year  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers is  approximately  300,000  square  miles;  further  explorations  may 
iocrease  this  area,  particularly  in  Idaho  and  Montana. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  locust  breeds  continuously  over  the 
whole  extent  of  this  area  each  year,  as  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
locust  within  its  native,  permanent  habitat  is  essentially  migratory  in 
its  habits,  and  while  for  a  series  of  years  it  may  deposit  its  eggs  in  a 
given  river  valley,  in  some  park,  or  in  some  favorable  area  on  the 
plains  lying  about  the  mountains;  in  a  certain  year,  or  for  several 
years  in  succession,  it  may  desert  its  customary  breeding  grounds  for 
adjoining  regions,  or  cross  a  low  range  of  mountains  and  breed  in  a 
more  distant  valley.  Moreover,  the  true  breeding  grounds  in  this  area 
are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  river  bottoms,  or  sunny  slopes  of 
uplands,  or  to  the  subalpine  grassy  areas  among  the  mountains,  rather 
than  continuously  over  the  more  elevated,  dry,  bleak  plains.  For  ex- 
ample, over  the  great  range  of  the  plains  east  of  the  mountains,  where 
the  bufEalo  grass  alone  grows,  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  larger 
swarms  originate,  and  where  they  do,  at  times,  it  will  be  probably  found 
that  the  locusts  hatched  in  the  prairie  land  bordering  the  streams  in- 
tersecting the  plains,  rather  than  on  the  drier,  less  fertile  plains  them- 
selves.   In  Central  Montana  the  breeding  grounds  are,  for  example, 
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known  to  be  situated  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Upper  Mis- 
fioari,  the  San  and  Marias  Bivers,  the  Gallatin,  Madison,  and  Jefferson 
Rivers,  and  the  adjacent  grassy  plains  or  prairies  bordering  their  tribu- 
taries. All  these  levels  lie  beiow  an  altitude  of  5,000  or  6,000  feet,  and 
usually  not  over  3,000  to  6,000  feet. 

The  approximate  area  in  which  the  locust  permanently  breeds  lies 
for  the  most  part  directly  east  of  the  true  or  main  Itocky  Mountain 
Range,  the  breeding  grounds  west  of  the  range  being  comparatively 
limited.  Perhaps  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  area  lies  in  the  lower 
caHons,  parks  (old  lake  basins),  and  valleys  situated  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  area  lies  mainly  between  longitude  102^  and  114^ 
west  of  Greenwich  and  latitude  53^  and  40^  north. 

Such,  in  general  terms,  are  the  limits  of  the  native  and  permanent 
breeding-grounds  of  this  locust,  and  from  which  the  destructive  swarms 
issue  in  comparatively  slight  numbers  west  and  south,  but  in  certain 
years  enormous  quantities  east,  to  ravage  the  States  lying  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  east  of  the  Great  Plains. 

To  enter  more  into  detail,  and  beginning  with  that  portion  of  British 
America  lying  north  of  Montana,  the  Commission  have  no  doubt  bat 
that  all  the  region  lying  south  of  the  forest  line  and  south  of  the  53d 
parallel  of  latitude,  including  the  lower  half  of  the  valley  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  as  far  north  as  Fort  Pitt,  is  annually  inhabited  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  locust. 

In  the  northwest,  the  limits  do  not  quite  reach  Fort  Edmonton.  On 
the  west,  the  line  follows  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  western  barrier  above  the  60th  parallel  of 
latitude  may  be  the  Selkirk  Mountains.^® 

The  eastern  limits  of  the  permanent  breeding  grounds  we  may  set 
down  approximately  as  longitude  104O-105o  west  of  Greenwich.  The 
region  between  this  line  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  treeless,  elevated 
plateau,  rising  gradually  from  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet  (Fort 
Buford  is  2,017  feet  elevation)  to  4,000  or  6,000  feet  (Fort  Shaw  is  6,000 
feet,  Fort  Ellis  4,747  feet,  Helena  4,296  feet,  Gallatin  City  4,132  feet 
elevation).  It  is  possible  that  we  have  drawn  the  eastern  limits  of  this 
area  too  arbitrarily,  and  that  it  may  follow  the  line  of  the  Coteau  of  the 
Missouri,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  Dakota.  The  northern  and  eastern 
limits  of  the  plains  are  indicated  on  the  map  by  the  line  indicating  the 
northern  limits  of  the  true  prairie  land,"  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 

'^  North  of  the  49th  paraUel  the  Bocky  Moantains  an  now  known  to  extend  to  the  Peace  Biver,  and 
even  farther  northward,  to  near  the  month  of  the  MacEensie,  and  to  maintain  throughont  mnch  th« 
same  geological  character  with  that  of  their  sonthem  portion.  The  I^rcell.  Selkirk,  Columbia,  Carl- 
boo  nnd  farther  north  the  Omineca  Moantains  may  be  taken  collectively  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Bitter  Boot  Banges  of  Idaho.  The  interior  plateau  of  British  Columbia  represents  the  jn^at  basin  of 
Ttah  and  Nevada,  but  north  of  the  southern  sources  of  the  Columbia  this  region  is  not  sclf-cnntaincd 
as  to  its  drainage,  but  discharges  its  waters  to  the  Pacific— fG.  M.  Dawson's  general  note  oo  the  mines 
and  minerals  of  economic  value  of  British  Columbia,  Geological  Snrvey  of  Canada,  1877  1 

(^Tbis  and  tho  southern  limits  of  the  true  forests  are  taken  from  dati  published  in  Pailiser'a  map.  and 
reprwluced  in  a  map  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  by  the  Canadian  PaclUc  Bailway.— [Sanlord  JFlera- 
ing,  engineer  in  chief,  ld76.J 
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that  the  locast  breeds  in  the  belt  of  land  lying  between  the  northern 
limits  of  prairie  and  the  southern  limits  of  true  forests,  also  indicated 
on  the  aiap. 

This  region  of  the  Great  Plains  extends  southward,  embracing  the 
area  drained  by  the  Missouri  Biver  and  its  tributaries  and  headwaters, 
west  of  the  203d  meridian,  and  including  the  entire  Yellowstone  Valley 
except  the  Belt  Mountains  and  their  spurs,  the  wooded  region  and 
mountains  about  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  the  Wind  Eiver  Mountains 
southward,  also  including  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the  plateau  from 
which  the  Black  Mountains  rise. 

Although  the  Bocky  Mountains,  Bitter  Boot,  and  Wind  Biver  Banges 
are  excluded  partly  because  we  know  little  of  those  mountains,  which 
have  not  been  explored  by  entomologists,  yet  there  are  doubtless  a  good 
many  canons,  river  valleys,  and  parks  lying  at  their  base  where  the 
locust  may  locally  abound,  and  from  which  in  years  of  unusual  abun- 
dance swarms  may  pass  out  to  join  those  originating  in  the  areas  where 
they  are  known  to  multiply  to  an  excess. 

Of  the  large  area  forming  over  half  of  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  and 

lying  between  the  Bitter  Boot  Bange  and  the  valley  of  the  Snake  Biver, 

we  know  nothing  whatever.    Ko  naturalist,  much  less  entomologist, 

has  explored  this  region,  which  is  mainly  drained  by  the  Salmon  Biver, 

though  there  are  small  settlements  scattered  through  it,  such  as  Lemhi, 

Florence,  Elk  City,  Millersberg,  Oro  Fino,  and  CoBur  d'Alene  Mission 

on  the  north,  from  whence  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  no  information 

whatever  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  locust.    The  origin  of  the 

swarms  of  locusts  that  have  in  certain  years  locally  devasted  the  region 

about  Lewiston,  Walla  Walla,  and  the  Pataha  Valley  is  not  certainly 

known,  though  we  suppose  that  they  have  originated  in  the  Snake 

Biver  Valley,  south  of  latitude  45<^  3(K,  though  some  of  them  may  have 

hatched  in  the  Bitter  Boot  Valley,  or  even  in  the  valleys  on  the  western 

flanks  of  the  range.    There  seems  good  reasons  for  regarding  the  entire 

valley  of  the  Snake  Biver,  from  near  its  headwaters  near  Henry's  Lake 

and  the  Teton  Bange  to  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Powder  Biver,  in 

Oregon,  as  more  or  less  permanently  inhabited  by  the  locust,  excepting 

the  dry  and  barren  region  northwest  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  concerning 

which  we  have  no  information. 

We  have  ventured  to  indicate  on  the  map  a  large  area  of  the  Snake 
Biver  Valley,  west  of  the  14th  meridian,  as  a  permanent  and  native  breed- 
ing ground,  from  data,  however,  much  more  meager  than  we  could 
desire. 

Of  the  region  indicated  on  the  map  and  lying  directly  north  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  we  have  such  full  and  satisfactory  information, 
derived  from  the  personal  examination  of  two  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
we  feel  sure  that  the  limits  are  accurate  so  far  as  drawn,  though  the  area 
may  prove  to  be  larger  than  we  have  ventured  to  indicate.  Becords 
from  the  year  1851  show  that  with  rare  exceptions  the  Malade  and 
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Cacbe  Valleys  have  been  annually  more  or  less  devastated.  The  swarms 
have  invariably  originated  in  the  region  to  the  north,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Gallatin,  Madison,  and  Jefferson  Eivers.  The  area  extends  south- 
ward to  Salt  Lake  Gi^y.  The  remaining  portion  of  Utah  is  more  or  less 
barren,  dry,  and  sandy,  affording  no  pasturage  sufficient  to  yield  food  to 
large  numbers  of  locusts,  or  grasshoppers  of  any  sort.  Nearly  all  that 
visit  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  come  from  the  Bear  River,  Gache  and  Malade 
Valleys,  while  a  few  probably  originate  in  the  region  east  of  the  Wah- 
satch  Mountains,  and  some  may  fly  over  from  Western  Golorado. 

The  State  of  Nevada  affords  no  feeding  grounds  for  the  locust,  for 
the  same  reason  that  they  do  not  breed  in  the  greater  part  of  Utah,  viz, 
the  hot,  dry,  barren  soil  affording  no  grassy  plains  or  fertile  river-bot 
toms  for  the  maintenance  of  extensive  swarms  of  locusts,  except  in  the 
valley  of  the  Owyhee  River,  a  limited  tract  in  Northeastern  Nevada. 
For  the  same  reason  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  not  the  permanent 
abode  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust. 

A  large  and  important  area  remains  to  be  described,  viz,  that  watered 
by  the  upper  North  Platte  River  and  its  tributaries,  especially  that  por- 
tion of  the  Platte  called  the  Sweetwater  River,  east  of  the  104th  meri- 
dian. This  area  also  includes  the  plains  and  valleys  lying  north  and 
south  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  valley  of  the  South  Platte  west 
of  longitude  105^  3(K,  and  the  upper  Arkansas  River,  west  of  the  same 
meridian.  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range  the  area  probably  in- 
cludes the  head-waters  of  the  Yampah  or  Bear,  the  Snake  and  Green 
River  Valleys,  north  of  the  41st  parallel.  South  of  this  parallel  the 
region,  which  with  our  present  information  on  a  map  of  this  size  can  be 
only  approximately  drawn,  includes  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range.  In  this 
range  the  permanent  breeding  grounds  are  restricted  mainly  to  the  ele- 
vated (8,000  or  9,000  feet)  North,  Middle,  and  South  Parks,  and  to  valleys 
lying  below  them,  as  well  as  to  the  areas  more  favorable  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  grasshopper  lying  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  plains  immediately  adjacent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
farming  regions  lying  near  the  range,  as  at  Greeley,  Denver,  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  are  exposed  to  visitations  in  those  years  when  the 
locusts  multiply  unduly  in  *Aie  permanent  area,  and  it  is  doubtful  just 
where  the  line  between  the  foot-hills  and  plains  in  which  these  towns 
are  situated  should  be  drawn.  Without  much  doubt,  most  of  the  swarms 
which  devastate  the  farming  portion  of  Golorado  are  mostly  foreign  to 
the  Stale,  and  originate  in  Wyoming ;  while  a  few,  sometimes,  however, 
large  and  destructive,  fly  over  the  range  from  Western  Golorado. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  areas  marked  on  the  map  as 
forming  the  native  or  permanent  breeding  grounds  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain locust  comprise  nearly  all  the  available  farming  regions  in  the  im- 
mense area  of  the  United  States  lying  between  the  104th  and  120th 
meridians.  We  shall  be  compelled  to  look  squarely  in  the  face  the  un- 
pleasant fact  that  the  sections  in  this  area  best  adapted  to  agriculture, 
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and  especially  the  raising  of  grain,  are  tbose  where  the  locnst  breeds  in 
greatest  profasion,  and  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  all  favorable  to 
its  propagation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  obvioas  that  the  more  that  is  done  by 
farmers  in  the  future  in  destroying  the  young  locuaits  within  this  perma- 
nent area,  the  more  likely  will  their  combined  efforts,  carried  on  from 
year  to  year,  tend  tiO  the-  ultimate  destruction  of  the  locusts.  And  it 
follows  that  the  more  extensively  this  region  is  settled,  the  more  will 
the  locusts  diminish  in  numbers.  It  is,  then,  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  of  immediate  effort  on  the  part  of  the  present  generation  of  farmers. 

Another  fact  is  established  and  proved  by  study  of  the  distribution  of 
the  breeding  grounds  of  this  species  of  locust.  While  Calopieniis  femur- 
rtibrumj  the  common  red-legged  locust,  and  0.  atlaniSj  the  lesser  red-leg- 
ged locust,  have  an  immense  natural  range,  breeding  annually  in  abund- 
ance from  Middle  Florida  to  near  the  Arctic  Circle  or  northern  limit  of 
forests,  on  the  east  and  westward  ranging  as  far  south,  approximately,  as 
the  40th  parallel  in  Utah  and  California,  (7.  spretus  is  permanently  re- 
stricted to  an  area  north  of  the  40th  parallel,  only  extending  southward 
along  the  Rocky  M  juutaiu  Bange,  or  periodically  visiting  the  Great  Basin 
south  of  this  parallel.  On  the  other  hand,  its  more  extensive  and  con- 
tinuous breeding  grounds  lie  north  of  the  42d  parallel  and  on  the  ele- 
vated plateau  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  above  an  altitude  of  2,500-3,000 
feet  It  breeds  in  destructive  numbers  in  the  Eocky  Mountains  south 
of  this  parallel,  between  5,000  and  8,000  feet  elevation.  North  of  the 
53d  parallel  it  does  not  probably  extend,  and  it  is  not  so  boreal  and  even 
subarctic  an  insect  as  the  .two  previously  named  species,  both  of  which 
occur  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  in  New  Hampshire,  while 
G.  atlanis  ranges  as  far  north,  on  the  Pacitic  Coast,  as  the  Yukon  Elver. 

It  would  be  safe  to  regard  Caloptenus  spretus  or  the  Eocky  Mountain 
locust  as  a  north  subtemperate  or  sub-boreal  insect,  viz,  an  inhabitant 
of  wbat  is  called  by  naturalists  the  north  subtemperate  zone  of  life,  situ- 
ated between  the  annual  isotherm als  of  50^  and  36o.i»  Jq  vertical  distri- 
bution it  may  be  said  to  breed  from  an  altitude  of  about  2,000  feet  up  as 
far  as  10,000  feet,  or  near  the  timber  line  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  though 
few  probably  breed  in  great  numbers  above  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet. 
The  elevated  plains  of  Colorado,  Northern  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming, 
where  it  breeds  so  abundantly,  correspond  in  a  general  way  to  the  rather 
lower  plains  of  Northern  Montana  and  British  America.  The  Eocky 
Mountain  locust,  then,  like  the  antelope,  the  Eocky  Mountain  sheep,  the 
prairie  dog,  the  bison  (as  now  restricted  in  its  range),  pouched  mar- 
mot, and  a  namber  of  peculiar  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  Crustacea,  and 
many  trees  and  plants,  is  a  form  purely  characteristic  of  the  central 

*Tbe  boreal  zone,  Sn  Iforth  America,  comprlseti  the  CnoacUan  and  American  subarctic  zone9.  While 
O./trnw-rvbrum  (and  probaUy  O.aUaniA)  ranges  from  the  snbarctic  zone,  through  iho  boreal,  Cancdian, 
Alleghaniin,  Carolinian,  and  Floridan  belta,  O.  apretut  ranj^n  permanently  tlironjih  what  corresponds  In 
the  central  region  of  the  continent  to  the  Allogbaniau  or  snotemperato  and  Carolininn  or  temperate 
cmtea  or  divlsiona.  Tbere  are  some  features  In  the  animal  life  of  tnis  central  province  which  strikingly 
recall  the  forma  cbazacteristic  of  the  steppes  and  plateans  of  Kortiieaateni  Aaia. 
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zoogeographical  province  of  North  America,  not  occarring  in  the  Pacific 
province  or  in  the  eastern  or  Atlantic  provinces,  except  in  the  latter 
periodically. 

SUPEBMANENT  BEGION. 

II.  The  region  in  which  the  locust  breeds  less  permanently,  bat  is 
liable  to  be  invaded  each  year  wheu  it  multiplies  in  excessive  n ambers 
in  its  truly  permanent  breeding  or  batching  grounds^  lies  immediately 
east  of  the  104th  or  105th  meridians,  on  the  elevated  plains  east  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains.  The  altitude  of  this  area  constantly  diminishes  east- 
ward until  in  elevation  and  the  character  and  contour  of  the  soil  it  fades 
into  the  region  intermediate  between  the  plains  and  the  prairies  of  the 
western  edge  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  eastern  limits  extend  north  of  the  45th  parallel  to  the  97th 
meridian  approximately.  From  Fort  Kansom,  on  the  Cheyenne  Biver, 
the  line  demarking  the  eastern  limits  curve  southward  and  westward  to 
Pueblo  City,  Colo.  This  region  includes  a  large  portion  of  British  Amer- 
ica between  the  United  States  boundary  line  and  latitude  53<^  north,  and 
between  the  97th  and  104th  or  105th'  meridians.  It  includes  nearly  all 
of  Dakota,  the  western  third  of  Nebraska  (now  mostly  unsettled),  the 
extreme  northwest  corner  of  Kansas,  and  comprises  the  northern  half 
of  Colorado,  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

Between  the  permanent  and  subpermanent  breeding  area  there  are  no 
natural  barriers,  one  region  shading  imperceptibly  into  the  other,  the 
limits  between  them  being  arbitrarily  drawn. 

TEMPOBABY  BEGIGN. 

III.  This  region  is  represented  on  the  map  by  the  dotted  area  east 
of  the  great  plains.  South  of  the  42d  parallel,  and  west  of  the  limits  of 
the  subpermanent  breeding  grounds,  the  region  is  nearly  correct ;  bat  in 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Montana  the  limits*  are  only  approximately  giveoy 
and  are  liable  to  future  correction. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GEOGBAPHICAL  DISTEIBUTION. 

As  the  preceding  chapter,  on  the  <^  native  breeding  grounds,"  contains 
as  complete  a  statement  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  as  we  are 
able  to  give  from  our  present  information,  and  the  chapter  on  '<  migra- 
tions ^  contains  a  somewhat  full  account  of  the  movements  of  the  swarms 
within  the  area  overrun  by  them,  we  shall  devote  this  chapter  simply  to 
tracing  the  extreme  limits  of  the  migrations,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
bounds  of  the  locust- visited  area,  and  to  an  explanation  of  what  we  term 
the  ^^  subpermanent  region." 
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THE  EASTERN  LDIIT  OF  MIGRATIONS. 

Ah  will  be  foand  stated  elsewhere,  the  eastern  limit  of  their  range,  al- 
thoagh  marked  by  no  permanent,  natural  barrier,  such  as  a  moantain 
range  or  large  body  of  water,  is  probably  as  well  defined  and  as  rigidly 
fixed  as  it  is  by  the  forest-clad  Sierra  of  Nevada  on  the  west.  Although 
the  highest  ranges  and  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  belt  from 
British  America  to  New  Mexico  seem  to  offer  no  impediment  to  their 
movements,  and  to  form  no  part  of  the  boundary -line  of  their  native 
breeding  grounds  or  migrations,  yet  we  can  mark  along  the  level  or  un- 
dulatiug  prairies  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Indian  Territory,  and 
Texas,  almost  with  the  precision  of  a  surveyor,  the  utmost  limit  of  their 
movements  eastward.  Why  a  swarm  driven  by  a  northwest  wind,  when 
approaching  this  limit,  should  drop  down  rather  than  move  onward  to 
the  east  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  discussed  elsewhere.  All  we  have  to 
deal  with  here  is  the  fact  which  authorizes  us  to  fix  this  line  as  the  east- 
ern bomidary  of  their  movements,  not  of  one  or  two  years,  but  gener- 
ally. If  it  were  the  limit  of  the  flight  of  invading  swarms,  we  might 
coDclade  that  it  simply  marked  the  terminus  of  their  flight,  and  hence 
had  no  real  limital  value,  but  when  resulting  swarms  are  seen  in  hundreds 
of  cases  stopping  at  it,  although  not  exhausted  or  wearied  by  length  of 
flight,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  this  is  the  limit  of  their  range, 
whether  we  can  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for  it  or  not. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Walsh,  formerly  State  entomologist  of 
Illinois,  to  state  here  that  he  was  the  first  who  expressed  the  belief  that 
iibeae  locusts  would  never  cross  the  Mississippi  Biver.  This  opinion 
was  stated  in  the  following  language,  in  October,  1866  (Practical  Ento- 
mologist, vol.  i,  p.  5) : 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all  probable  that  these  Colorado  grasaboppers  will  ever 
cro08  the  Miasissippi,  as  the  Colorado  potato-bag  has  done,  and  pass  onward  to  the 
£astem  States.  In  the  latter  case  there  were  physical  obstacles  to  the  eastward  spread 
of  tbe  insect  previons  to  the  settlement  of  the  Rocky  Moantain  region.  Bnt  in  the 
ease  of  the  Colorado  grasshopper  there  was  no  snch  obstacle;  and  as  they  [have]  not 
heretofore  spread  eastward  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  do  so  hereafter. 

In  his  *^  first  annual  report"  as  acting  State  entomologist  of  Illinois, 
published  in  1868,  is  a  somewhat  lengthy  article  on  these  insects,  in 
which  he  discusses  more  at  length  this  subject,  fixing  the  eastern  limit 
of  their  range  in  Iowa  in  Polk  County,  or  <<  115  miles  "  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. He  mentions  also  their  eastern  extension  in  Minnesota  to 
Anoka  Ooanty ;  in  Southern  Iowa,  to  Clarke  and  iPage  Counties ;  in 
Korthwestern  Missouri,  to  Nodaway  County ;  in  Texas,  to  Bed  Biver, 
Hunt,  Austin,  and  Lavaca  Counties.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  three 
of  these  counties,  Anoka,  in  Minnesota;  Clarke,  in  Iowa;  and  Bed  Biver, 
in  Texas,  mark  the  extreme  eastern  limit  in  their  respective  latitudes, 
and  the  others  adjoin  or  lie  near  the  most  eastern  counties  to  which  the 
locusts  have  since  extended  their  migrations. 

The  eastern  limit  in  Missouri  is  defined  in  Mr.  Biley's  account  of  the 
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invasioa  of  1874,  as  given  in  his  seventh  annual  reprot.  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  coanty,  visited  in  1877,  the  migrations  have  not 
extended  east  of  the  line  as  marked  o^i  his  map  in  that  report. 

We  will  now  give  a  list  of  points  along  the  eastern  limit  to  which  we 
have  positive  knowledge  that  the  migrations  of  the  locusts  b  ave  extended ; 
a  few  points  further  cast  have  been  mentioned  as  among  those  visited, 
but  the  testimony  in  reference  to  them  is  too  doubtful  and  uncertain  to 
be  used  in  fixing  this  eastern  line.  In  connection  with  the  points  men- 
tioned, the  authority  from  whom  the  information  has  been  obtained  is 
given  in  all  cases,  except  where  the  facts  have  been  ascertained  by  the 
Commission  since  its  organization.  Where  limits  previously  fixed  were 
reached  by  swarms  in  1877,  we  have  relied  upon  our  own  data;  hence  in 
such  cases  no  authority  is  mentioned.  This  arrangement  will  enable  the 
reader  to  note  the  points  along  this  line  which  the  Commission  has  been 
able  to  determine  from  observations  made  in  1877.  It  will  also  enable 
him  to  mark  the  eastern  range  of  flights  for  that  year. 

British  America. — According  to  Prof.  G.  M.  Dawson,  movements 
toward  the  northeast  have  extended  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg. From  the  reports  received  and  recorded  by  him  it  is  quite  probable 
that  their  migrations  at  this  northern  extremity  of  the  visited  area  have 
extended  as  far  east  as  the  96th  meridian.  He  also  records  their  appear- 
ance in  1875  at  "Northwest  Angle,''  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  swarm 
seen  passing  this  point  moved  onward  toward  the  southeast. 

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. — ^From  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  southward 
to  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad,  with  the  exception  of  Indian 
villages  on  the  reservations,  there  are  no  settlements,  consequently  uo 
data  from  this  area  have  been  received,  except  some  verbal  reports  that 
swarms  of  grasshoppers  have  been  seen  (no  date  given)  at  Bed  Lake  and 
Leech  Lake  stations.  From  the  latter  point  southward  the  line  through 
these  States  is  represented  by  the  following  counties :  Cass,  Aitkin  (Thom- 
as, observation  in  person  in  1872),  Benton,  and  Sherburne,  Anoka 
(1856-'57  Walsh),  Ramsey,  Dakota,  Pierce  (Wisconsin),  Dodge,  and  the 
extreme  southeast  corner  of  Mower. 

Iowa. — The  following  counties  in  Iowa  indicate  the  eastern  limits 
of  the  migrations  in  that  State :  Eastern  line  of  Mitchell,  Floyd,  Butler, 
and  Grundy ;  Tama  and  Poweshiek;  Warren  and  Clark  (1867,  Walsh); 
and  Taylor.  A  flight  over  Appanoose  County  in  1876  is  reported,  but 
this  is  very  doubtful.  Mr.  Walsh  also  mentions  reported  flights  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dubuque,  but  the  evidence  is  not  entirely  satisfactory 
in  reference  to  the  flights  or  the  species.  It  is  possible  that  now  and 
then  a  light  swarm  may  be  driven  beyond  what  is  the  usual  limit,  bat 
we  are  not  tracing  these  at  present,  our  object  in  this  chapter  being  to 
fix  as  accurately  as  possible  the  true  limits  of  their  geographical  distri- 
bution. 

Missouri. — ^The  following  counties  along  the  eastern  limit  of  their  move- 
ments in  Missouri  were  visited  in  1877 :  Polk,  Dade,  Lawrence,  and 
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Barry ;  the  rest  of  the  line  throagh  the  State  is  that  which  was  desig- 
nated by  Mr.  Kiley,  in  his  seventh  report,  as  the  eastern  limit  of  their 
iucursion  in  1874,  which  passes  throagh  the  following  counties :  Harri- 
son, Daviess,  Caldwell,  Bay,  Lafayette,  Pettis,  Benton,  and  Hickory. 

ArTcansiis. — ^In  Arkansas,  only  the  extreme  northwest  portion  appears 
to  have  been  visited  since  1867,  at  which  time,  according  to  the  Monthly 
Keport  of  the  Agricultaral  Department,  they  penetrated  to  Montgom- 
ery County.  Since  then,  Mr.  Riley^s  reports  np  to  1876,  and  our  own 
correspondence  for  1S77,  show  that  their  incursions  into  this  State  havo 
extended  only  over  Carroll,  Benton,  and  Washington  Counties. 

Indi4in  Territory. — The  data  in  reference  to  movements  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory are  very  meager  :  that  they  have  reached  the  eastern  boundary  as 
far  south  as  Washington  County,  Arkansas,  since  1867  is  certain ;  that 
they  have  also  extended  east  of  Fort  Gibson  is  also  known  positively. 
The  next  point  south  of  this  reached  since  1867,  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  knowledge,  is  Grayson  County,  Texas.  But  in  1867,  when  their 
migrations  extended  eastward  to  Montgomery  County,  Arkansas,  they 
also  reached  Red  Eiver  County,  Texas ;  hence,  in  all  probability,  includ- 
ing all  of  Indian  Territory. 

Texas. — ^Through  Texas  the  line  may  be  designated  by  the  following 
counties:  Red  River  (1867,  Walsh,  and  Monthly  Rep.  Agl.  Dept).,  Hunt, 
(Walsh);  Anderson,  Grimes,  Harris,  Austin,  Colorado,  Lavaca,  Vic- 
toria, Goliad,  and  Live  Oak. 

We  have  been  unable  to  trace  them  into  any  of  the  coast  counties  in 
this  State,  or  to  the  Mexican  line  on  the  Lower  Rio  Grande ;  yet  it  is 
qnite  possible  that  swarms  have  been  driven  to  the  gulf  shore  southwest 
of  Galveston ;  but  the  southeast  limit  of  their  range  appears  to  be  quite 
constant  in  the  second  tier  of  counties,  seldom  reaching  nearer  than 
thirty  miles  of  the  coast,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  United  States  signal- 
service  officers  located  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

By  noting  on  a  map  the  localities  given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  east- 
em  limit  of  their  range  is  marked  by  the  following  line :  From  the  south- 
em  end  of  Lake  Winnepeg,  by  way  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  Pierce  - 
County,  Wisconsin ;  thence  almost  directly  south  to  Poweshiek  County, 
Iowa ;  thence  southwest  ta  Worth  County,  Missouri ;  thence,  south  through 
Montgomery  County,  Arkansas,  to  Houston,  Texas,  curving  westward 
from  this  point  to  Live  Oak  County.  The  various  bends  or  flexions  in 
this  line  are  in  all  probability  due  to  the  forests  with  which  the  line 
from  the  middle  of  Iowa  southward  appears  to  correspond.  That  this 
is  the  case  in  Southern  Iowa  and  Missouri  is  certain ;  but  in  Minnesota 
this  rale  does  not  appear  to  hold  good,  at  least  to  the  same  degree  as 
&rther  soatb.  In  Manitoba  the  eastern  and  also  the  northern  limit  cor- 
r^ponds  very  closely  with  the  timber  line. 
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NOBTHEBN  LIMITS. 

According  to  Professor  Dawson,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  history,  habits,  and  movements  of  the  locasta  in  BritiBh 
America,  '<  northward  they  appear  to  be  limited  by  the  margin  of  the 
eoniferoQS  forest  which  opportunely  follows  the  line  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  Biver.''  In  the  Northeast  they  have  evidently  passed 
beyond  this  line,  as  they  have  been  seen  at  Swan  Lake  House  and  occar- 
sionally  at  Cumberland  House,  showing  that  in  this  direction  thej 
occasionally  penetrate  to  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  West- 
ward from  this  point  the  limit  line  appears  to  bend  southward,  passiug 
between  Prince  Albert  and  Fort  Oarleton,  following  very  nearly  the 
53d  parallel  by  way  of  Battleford  and  Fort  Pitt,  running  a  little  soath 
of  Fort  Edmonton,  the  Battle  Biver  Yalley  being  sometimes  infested 
by  the  locusts.  From  near  Fort  Edmonton  the  line  curves  around  and 
follows  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  down  to  Fort  McLeod, 
in  longitude  113^  4(K,  latitude  49<^  35^.  The  northernmost  limits,  then, 
extend  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  latitude  53<^  4Q'  (approximate),  and  the  general 
northern  limits  of  the  range  of  0.  spretus  extends  nearly  to  the  soath- 
ern  limits  of  the  forests  which  lie  partly  upon  the  53d  parallel,  bat, 
in  greater  part,  between  longitude  104^  and  114<^,  above  the  pro- 
jected route  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailroad.^  We  know  nothing  of 
the  species  of  Oaloptentie  which  probably  inhabits  the  fertile  area 
between  Athabasca  and  Peace  Bivers.  Mr.  H.  Scudder  has  a  speci- 
men of  Caloptenus  atlanis  from  the  ^  ukon  Biver,  and  while  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  boreal  and  subarctic  region,  north  of  latitude  53<^,  is  inhab- 
ited by  Oaloptenm  atlanis  and/dmur-rte&rum,  which  thus  range  fi*om  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans,  it  is  probable  that  the  long-winged 
migratory  spretits  does  not  range  beyond  the  line  of  coniferous  trees 
lying  along  the  north  shore  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Biver. 

TVESTSBN  LIMITS. 

North  of  latitude  44^  the  westernmost  point  in  which  the  Bocky- 
Mountain  locust  is  known  to  breed  abundantly  at  certain  seasons  is  in 
the  Missoula  Yalley,  which  lies  on  or  near  the  114th  meridian. 

Between  Missoula  and  Lewiston  there  are  no  locust  breeding  grounds, 
so  far  as  we  know ;  still,  as  locusts  were  known  in  1875  and  1876  to 

'*  since  tbe  above  was  pat  in  type  wo  have  received  from  tlie  anther  Mr.  G.  H.  Dawson'a  Krtea  on  tbo 
Ii6cuHt  In  the  Northwest  in  WW  (Canadian  NaturiHut  vol  viii,  Na  7),  in  which  ho  states :  "  The  ran^e 
of  the  locust  is  really  limited  to  the  north  by  the  sontnem  marpn  of  the  forest-clad  country,  and  may 
be  ronghl?  deAnod  by  a  line  nearly  as  follows:   From  the  intersection  of  the  9Cth  meridian  nnd  49  h 

Eirallel  of  latitude  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  Winnopefc,  thence  to  Manitoba  Lake,  and  followiuK  this 
ke  and  Winnipegosis  Lake;  from  the  north  end  or  the  latter  westward  to  the  Forks  of  the  Saskatch> 
ewan,  till  the  wooded  conntry  at  the  bfwe  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  is  attained."  He  quotes  Mr.  S.  D. 
Mnlkins,  of  Battleford.  who  says:  "  From  all  the  Information  I  can  collect,  I  cannot  find  that  the  grass- 
hopper has  ever  vlsitea  any  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  posts  north  of  latitnde  SOP.  I  have  never 
heard  that  they  have  ever  penetrated  tx>  the  Peace  River  country.  ...  At  Fort  a  la  Come,  Prince 
Albert  Mission,  Turtle  Lake,  Lao  la  Biche,  Lao  la  Nun,  and  Lac  Ste.  Anne,  they  have  nevor  been  aeeus 
aud  tbeae  places  are  al]  on  the  verge  of  the  great  forest  or  Just  witiiin  iu  southeni  limit" 
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commit  local  ravages  on  the  Pataha  Biver,  at  a  point  40  miles  northeast 
of  Walla  Walla,  there  seems  no  doabt  but  that  scattered  broods  inhabit 
the  valley  of  the  Snake  River,  and  may  originate  in  the  sonth,  near  Fort 
Boise,  or  even  flv  over  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  from  Central  Mon- 
tana. It  is  more  probable  that  the  whole  valley  of  the  Snake  Biver, 
where  the  soil  is  fertile,  is  inhabited  by  locnsts,  from  its  source  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Range.  Lewiston  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  lo- 
custs, and  a  large  swarm  appeared  during  the  past  summer  in  Buker 
County,  Oregon;  but  the  westernmost  point  to  which  the  locust  is 
known  to  have  reached  is  Camp  Harney,  about  175  miles  sonth  of 
Umatilla,  in  longitude  118o  3(K  west,  latitude  43^  30'  north.  At  this 
point  it  has  o«V5asionallv  abounded,  so  that  in  certain  years  it  has  been 
impossible  for  the  garrison  to  cultivate  gardens.  Beyond  this  meridian 
the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  has  not  been  traced.  It  is  not  probable  that 
flights  have  ever  been  bnrne  by  winds  to  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Cas- 
cade Range  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  as  the  desert,  hot, 
dry,  grassless  region  which  forms  the  western  edge  of  the  Great  Plains 
of  the  Columbia,  as  have  been  observed  by  us,  is  much  like  the  desert 
region  of  Nevada,  with  nothing  but  sage-bushes  to  support  locust-life. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  swarms  pass  over  the  Cascade  Range  or  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  indeed  there  are  positive  facts  to  the  contrary,  as 
will  be  seen  in  our  chapter  on  the  migration  of  the  locust. 

The  next  well-established  locality  in  the  western  limits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  locust  is  a  point  on  Humboldt  River,  a  little  west  of  Hum- 
boldt Station,  where  it  was  observed  in  considerable  numbers  by  Mr. 
Thomas  in  1871.  No  specimens  of  Caloptenus  spretus  have  been  found 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Nevada,  except  that  it  has  been  reported  at 
Saint  Thomas,  near  the  Utah  line,  and  not  very  far  from  Saint  George, 
Utah,  where  we  know  the  species  has  been  observed.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  migrations  of  this  species  in  this  latitude  do  not  ex- 
tend farther  west  than  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  then 
only  as  straggling  swarms  from  Northern  Utah  or  Southern  Idaho,  and 
chiefly  along  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 

SOUTHEBN  LDCITS. 

The  data  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  for  determining  this  line  are  very 
limited  in  number,  and  by  no  means  satisfactory  ;  in  fact,  we  may  say 
that,  so  far  as  locust  movements  are  concerned,  this  is  almost  terra  incog- 
nita. All  we  can  say  in  reference  to  this  line  is  that  they  have  been 
known  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  at  Eagle  Pass,  and  penetrate  a  mile  and  a 
half  into  Mexico;  that  they  have  been  observed  in  Western  Texas  as  far 
as  the  settlements  have  extended;  that  they  have  penetrated  New  Mexico 
on  the  northeast  as  far  as  Las  Vegas  and  Fort  Union,  and  have  passed 
down  in  the  mountain  region  from  Colorado  to  Taos,  and  possibly 
farther  sontb. 
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According  to  Mr.  Taylor's  account,  as  given  in  the  Smithsonian  Re- 
port for  1858,  New  Mexico  was  overrun  by  them  in  1855 ;  but  so  far  we 
have  been  unable  to  procure  any  data  by  which  to  verify  this  statement ; 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  facts  ascertained  seem  to  contradict  it.  State- 
ments have  been  made  in  reference  to  their  migrations  down  the  Bio 
Grande  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hornado  del  Muerto,  while  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  asserted  they  have  never  been  seen  at  Santa  F6«  Both  of 
these  are  doubtless  incorrect. 

We  have  no  positive  evidence  in  reference  to  the  locusts  in  Arizona 
further  than  that  they  have  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saint 
George,  Utah ;  but  the  negative  evidence  indicates  pretty  clearly  that, 
with  ttie  exception  of  the  northern  border,  this  territory  is  not  subject  to 
the  visitations  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  locust. 

We  may  therefore  give  the  boundary  so  far  as  now  known,  about  as  fol- 
lows: From  Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  to  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.,  thence  west  along 
the  36th  parallel  of  latitude  to  Southeastern  Kevada. 

SITBPEBMANENT  BEGION. 

East  of  the  mountains,  between  what  we  have  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding  chapter  as  the  <<  Permanent  Breeding  Grounds,''  and  the  more 
eastern  section  or  temporary  region  which  is  visited  only  at  irregular 
periods,  is  an  irregular  and  not  easily  defined  area,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  debatable  ground,  which  cannot  be  distinctly  classed  with  either  of 
these  regions.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  chapter  on  migra- 
tions, the  movements  in  the  sections  north  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  regular  as  those  of  these  Statics  and  the  area  sooth  of 
.them.  In  other  words,  as  we  move  northward  the  characteristic  dis- 
tinctions by  which  we  are  enabled  to  define  the  permanent  breeding 
grounds  and  area  periodically  visited  gradually  fade  away,  and  we  enter 
an  area  where,  although  apparently  not  in  their  native  habitats,  the 
locusts  appear  more  at  home  than  farther  south  and  southeast,  i.  a.,  they 
appear  to  be  able  to  continue  with  considerable  vigor  for  two,  three^  or 
four  years  in  succession.  There  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Coteau  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Cotean  des  Prairies  have  some  influ- 
ence in  this  matter,  but  the  facts  ascertained  are  not  sufficient  for  us  to 
assert  this  with  confidence.  That  the  species  is  boreal  in  its  habits  and 
characters  is  now  admitted  as  beyond  controversy ;  hence  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  as  we  move  northward,  where  mountains  are  not  necessary 
to  furnish  the  climatic  conditions  they  require,  the  distinctions  between 
permanent  breeding  grounds  and  visited  areas  will  be  less  marked. 
This  middle  or  subpermanent  area  is  necessarily  a  shifting  one,  depend- 
ing more  or  less  upon  the  character  of  the  seasons.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  give  it  any  definite  boundary,  we  may  state  that,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  these  conditions  are  found  in  Western  Mani* 
toba,  Eastern  Dakota,  Eastern  Colorado,  and  Northwestern  Nebraska. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MIGRATIONS. 

The  locasts  are  the  only  insects  which  may  be  properly  termed  mi- 
gratory. It  is  known  that  certain  butterflies  pass  in  swarms  from  one 
place  to  another,  bat  such  flights  are  local.  Swarms  of  Danaus  arcMp- 
inw,  a  common  butterfly,  have  been  seen  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  either 
in  the  spring  or  autumn,  but  not  flying  long  distances.  In  the  Old 
World  the  migratory  locust  is  known  to  fly  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
hundred  miles  into  central  Europe  from  its  permanent  breeding-<area  in 
Asia.  The  flights  taken  by  locasts  in  North  America  may  extend  over 
a  distance  of  between  one  and  two  thousand  miles,  from  their  native 
breeding-places  in  Montana, for  example,  to  Kansas  andMissouri,  and  per- 
haps Texas.  As  a  rule  the  flight  is  undertaken  only  during  a  part  of  the 
day,  and  io  fair,  clear  weather,  so  that  the  desire  for  food,  cloudy,  rainy 
weather,  and  adverse  winds  may  keep  them  from  rising  and  taking 
wing.  In  a  favorable  day  they  rise  early  in  the  forenoon,  from  eight  to 
ten  o^clock,  and  settle  down  to  eat  by  four  or  five  in  tbe  afternoon.  The 
rate  at  which  they  travel  is  variously  estimated  from  three  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  determined  by  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  Thus 
insects  which  begin  to  fly  in  Montana  by  the  middle  of  July  may  not 
reach  Missouri  antil  August  or  early  September,  a  period  of  about  six 
weeks  elapsing  before  they  reach  their  destined  breeding-grounds. 

In  order  to  avoid  circumlocution  in  speaking  of  the  various  kinds  of 
flights  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  locust,  the  Commission  has  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt  certain  terms  by  which  to  deaignate  chem. 

Invading  sioarnis. — ^This  term,  when  used  in  reference  to  their  move- 
ments east  of  the  mountains,  applies  to  those  swarms  or  hordes  which 
move  down  from  their  native  hatching-grounds  in  the  West  and  North- 
west, into  those  sections  where  they  are  not  permanent  residents.  It  is 
only  applied  to  those  hatched  in  their  native  habitats,  and  not  to  those 
swarms  which  having  hatched  in  the  visited  area  move  northward  or 
northwest  and  then  return,  as  is  often  the  case. 

Returning  stvarms. — ^This  term  is  used  to  designate  those  swarms 
which,  having  hatched  in  the  invaded  district  where  they  are  not  per- 
manent residents,  and  having  acquired  wings,  led,  apparently  by  some 
natural  instinct,  return  to  their  native  home  in  the  Northwest  and  West. 
Local  flights. — ^This  is  a  term  used  to  designate  tbe  movements  of 
those  hatched  in  the  invaded  district,  to  and  fro,  from  point  to  point  in 
that  district.  It  is  not  so  accurate  and  definite  in  Its  application  as  the 
other  terms  mentioned,  as  it  is  applied  to  those  movements  to  the  north 
and  northwest,  no  matter  how  general  they  may  be,  if  the  swarms  ap- 
pear to  fail  in  their  efforts  to  reach  their  native  home.    But  notwith- 
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standiog  this  indeflniteness  it  inclodes  a  very  large  namber  of  move- 
ments not  embraced  by  either  of  the  other  terms,  and  comprises  most 
of  the  movements  east  of  the  mountains  in  1877. 

The  height  at  which  swarms  move. — To  determine  this  with  any  exacti- 
tude is  almost  an  impossibility,  as  the  swarms  do  not  move  in  broad 
sheets,  as  many  who  have  never  observed  a  flight  imagine,  nor  are  they 
generally  in  a  compact  body  whose  boundary  is  well  defined,  forming  a 
clear  line ;  but  more  like  a  vast  body  of  fleecy  clouds,  or  still  more  cor- 
rectly, a  cloud  of  snow-flakes  ]  often  having  a  depth  that  reaches  from 
comparatively  near  the  ground  to  a  height  that  baffles  the  keenest  eye 
to  distinguish  the  insects  in  the  upper  stratum.  Professor  Anghey  has 
made  some  attempts  at  measuring  the  height  of  swarms,  and  in  some 
instances  has  succeeded  in  ascertaining  pretty  correctly  the  elevation 
above  the  surface,  and  also  the  depth  of  the  swarm.  Bat  the  only  im- 
portant question  to  be  decided  in  reference  to  this  point  is,  whether  they 
can  and  do  fly  at  an  elevation  so  great  as  to  carry  the  entire  swarm  oat 
of  view  on  a  clear  day- 
There  are  some  very  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  such  is  the  ease, 
and  as  it  enables  us  to  account  for  pome  hitherto  unexplained  facts  we 
are  disposed  to  assume  that  it  is  true,  at  least  it  is  a  point  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation. 

The  Signal  Service  officer  at  Bismarck  states  that  he  observed  a  swarm 
on  one  occasion  flying  above  the  (cumulus)  clouds.  Correspondents  in 
in  their  reports  of  flights  often  speak  of  them  as  being  "  very  high.'^ 

In  numerous  instances  they  have  been  brought  into  view  by  field- 
glasses  when  invisible  to  the  natural  eye ;  and  it  was  ascertained  last 
summer  that  they  could  be  seen  distinctly  through  smoked  glass  when 
scarcely  visible  with  the  natural  eye. 

But  the  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view  that  they  very  prob- 
ably do  often  fly  at  an  elevation  above  the  plains  of  the  border  States 
which  renders  them  entirely  beyond  the  natural  vision  is  the  fact  that 
they  can  fly  at  that  height.  That  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  cranes 
and  wild  geese  to  fly  north  and  south  along  the  Mississippi  at  a  height 
which  carries  them  entirely  out  of  view  is  well  known,  as  their  notes 
can  frequently  be  heard  overhead  when  the  eye  searches  in  vaiu  for 
them.  At  what  elevation  these  move  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  it  is  much,  if  any,  over  two  miles ;  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  height  which  would  render  them  invisible  would 
render  a  swarm  of  locusts  invisible,  as  the  latter  are  seen  not  so  much 
as  a  mass  as  individuals. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Byers  states  that  in  1868  "from  the  middle  to  the  25th  of 
August  I  was  upon  the  Snowy  Ban ge  east  of  Middle  Park  and  on 
Long's  Peak.  There  was  a  large  daily  flight  of  full-grown  grasshoppers 
from  west-northwest  reaching  apparently  to  the  highest  limit  of  vision 
when  on  the  highest  peaks." 

Mr.  J.  D.  Putnam  was  on  Parry's  Peak  in  1872  during  the  time  a 
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Bwarm  was  passing  over.  He  states  that  ^Hhey  conld  be  seen  filling 
the  air  like  snow-flakes  to  a  great  height  above  the  extreme  summit  of 
the  peak,  13,333  feet » 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  they  can  fly  at  an  elevation  of 
15,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  or  abont  two  miles  and  a  half  above  the 
general  sarface  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska ;  and  far  out  of  sight  of  the 
keenest  vision. 

As  they  are  natives  of  the  dry,  elevated  table-lands  of  the  Northwest 
and  the  region  of  rarefied  air,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  one  object  in 
leaving  the  abundant  pasturage  they  find  amid  the  fields  and  prairies 
of  the  border  States  is  to  search  for  a  drier  and  more  rarefied  atmos- 
phere; and  led  by  instinct  to  seek  for  this  in  the  upper  regions,  they  con- 
tinoe  to  ascend  until  they  reach  the  limit  of  their  power  of  upward 
flight. 

If  this  be  true  it  will  explain  their  often  sudden  and  mysterious  ap- 
pearance at  points  far  within  the  bounds  of  the  settled  areas  without 
anything  having  been  seen  of  them  along  the  line  they  came.  It  will 
fnlly  and  sufficiently  account  for  the  difficulty  of  tracing  individual 
swarms  along  the  line  of  their  march. 

Effect  of  a  change  of  vtind  or  weather  on  flights. — A  large  number  of 
facts  have  been  collected  which  go  to  prove  that  as  a  very  general,  or,  as 
we  may  perhaps  truly  say,  universal  rule,  a  sudden  change  of  wind  brings 
a  flying  swarm  to  the  ground.  From  the  fact  that  very  often  with  a  re- 
turn of  the  wind  to  its  former  direction  they  rise  and  move  on  in  the 
course  they  were  going  when  stopped,  it  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  they  have  a  desire  to  move  in  a  given  direction,  and  will  therefore 
only  rise  and  fly  when  the  wind  is  blowing  in  a  direction  that  will  enable 
them  to  carry  out  this  purpose.  The  very  large  number  of  instances 
noted  where  they  have  been  stopped  by  contrary  winds  and  refused, 
apparently  with  a  dogged  determination,  to  move  until  the  wind  was 
right  to  carry  them  on  in  their  original  course,  would  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  confirm  this  theory.  That  it  has,  at  least,  some  foundation  in 
fact  we  think  must  be  admitted  ]  yet  we  are  satisfied  it  is  used  to  ex- 
plain numerous  movements  and  phenomena  which  are  due  to  other  and 
wholly  different  causes. 

That  a  sudden  change  in  temperature  to  a  lower  degree  will  as  surely 
bring  a  fiying  swarm  to  the  ground  as  a  change  of  wind,  is  now  admitted 
by  all  who  have  studied  or  observed  the  habits  and  movements  of  these 
insects.  This  is  probably  one  great  reason  why  they  so  generally  come 
down  at  the  approach  of  night,  as  the  temperature  usually  falls  very 
rapidly  on  these  Western  plains  as  the  sun  disappears.  Whether  they 
ever  wheel  round  in  the  air  and  move  back  on  their  course  without  first 
coming  down  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  so  far  no  case  of  the  kind  has 
been  observed  of  which  we  have  received  any  account.  Some  of  the 
movements  in  Minnesota  during  the  past  year  led  Mr.  Whitman  to  think 
such  a  thing  possible,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  explain  certain  facts 
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otberwise  shrouded  in  uncertainty ;  still,  he  did  not  feel  warranted  in 
venturing  more  than  the  suggestion  that  such  might  possibly  be  the  case. 
Although  all  direct  observations  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  seem 
to  contradict  this  idea,  yet  there  are  some  facts  in  reference  to  the  flights 
along  the  eastern  limit  of  their  range  which  are  difiScult  to  explain  un- 
less we  suppose  a  change  in  direction  without  alighting;  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  swarms  flying  in  an  easterly  direction  at  this  limit,  which  are 
never  heard  of  beyond  it  or  on  the  east  side  of  it ;  also,  swarms  seen 
coming  from  an  easterly  direction  at  points  along  this  limit  which  were 
never  heard  of  before  being  seen  passing  westward.  It  is  true  that  a 
large  number  of  such  cases  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  probable 
supposition  that  those  going  eastward  came  down  unnoticed,  which  we 
found  to  be  a  very  common  occurrence,  even  to  a  degree  which  could 
scarcely  be  believed  by  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
tug  the  fact.  Others  can  be  accounted  for  in  other  ways,  yet  after  all 
these  eliminations  there  are  still  some  cases  left  which  can  scarcely  be 
accounted  for  without  supposing  a  change  in  the  direction  of  flight  with- 
out alighting. 

As  is  shown  further  on,  there  are  instances  where  two  swarms  were  seen 
moving  in  different  directions  at  the  same  time,  one  in  an  upper  current 
and  the  other  iii  a  lower ;  also,  to  one  case  where  a  swarm  was  flying  south 
in  an  upper  current,  while  a  lower  current  was  moving  in  an  opposite 
direction.  It  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in  some  cases 
the  swarm  descending  or  ascending  gradually  reverses  its  course  or  moves 
with  the  other  current.  In  reference  to  the  double  flight  which  he  ob- 
served on  July  26  at  Ponca,  Nebr.,  Professor  Aughey  remarks,  "  that 
at  the  point  or  line  where  the  two  currents  met  the  locusts  seemed  to 
intermingle.'^ 

The  solution  of  these  minor  problems  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for  their  determination  virtually  determines  the  chief  theory  in  relation 
to  the  locust  migrations.  If  their  alighting  is  caused  by  the  difference 
in  temperature  of  the  opposing  winds  or  some  other  atmospheric  condi- 
tion than  simply  the  direction  in  which  it  moves,  it  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  they  do  not  drop  simply  because  they  are  prevented  from 
moving  on  in  the  direction  they  wish  to  go — a  point  on  which  the  theory 
of  the  "returning  swarms''  chiefly  hinges.  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
facts  so  far  ascertained  in  reference  to  these  points,  taken  together,  in- 
dicate very  clearly  that  their  pauses  cannot  be  fully  explained  by  differ- 
ences in  tempenkture  or  simple  atmospheric  changes,  and  that  the  only 
reasonable  explanation  which  can  be  given  for  many  of  their  stoppages 
is,  that  they  are  prevented  by  opposing  winds  from  moving  on  in  the  di- 
rection they  desire  to  go.  Still,  on  account  of  the  very  important  bear- 
ing it  has  upon  the  locust  problem,  and  upon  the  possibility  of  our  pre- 
dicting with  certainty  their  movements  in  advance,  we  think  it  deserves 
a  more  thorough  study  and  additional  investigation. 
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As  bearing  upon  the  point  now  under  consideration  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mr.  Bjer's  letter  elsewliere  mentioned : 

Alon^  toward  noon,  on  bright  warm  days,  they  rise  by  oircalar  flights,  each  seeming 
to  act  individnaUy,  to  a  considerable  height,  and  then  all  sail  away,  with  tolerable 
Teg;alarity,  in  one  general  direction.  If  there  is  no  wind  many  of  them  continue  whirl- 
log  aboat  in  the  air,  like  bees  swarming,  but  away  beyond,  myriads  can  be  seen  mov- 
ing across  the  san  toward  the  southwest,  looking  like  snow-flakes.  If  there  is  a  change 
ia  the  atmosphere,  snch  as  the  approach  of  a  thnnder-storm  or  gale  of  wind,  they 
come  down  precipitately,  seeming  to  fold  their  wings  and  fall  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
thousands  being  killed  by  the  fall  if  it  is  on  stone  or  other  hard  surface.  If  not  inter- 
raptod  by  such  causes  they  descend  during  the  afternoon.  / 

It  is  proper  to  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Byers  is  speak- 
ing  of  the  phenomena  of  their  flights  close  to  and  immediately  east  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  where  there  is  often  an  upper  current  of  air  mov- 
ing  eastward  or  southeast,  while  the  atmosphere  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  protected  by  the  mountain-wall,  may  be  comparatively  undis- 
turbed— a  condition  not  found  on  the  plains,  where  the  mode  of  rising 
is  nsually  different  from  that  here  described. 

Each  Commissioner  has  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  in  the  mount- 
ain region,  this  habit  of  the  locusts,  of  circling  upward  behind  some 
shielding  ridge,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition 
or  direction  of  the  upper  current,  and  suddenly  dropping  when  it  proved 
from  some  cause  unfavorable. 

Flights  during  the  night — We  have  received  but  few  reports  bearing 
on  this  point;  in  fact;  it  is  not  likely  that  flights,  under  any  circum- 
stances, could  be  seen  at  night.  Still,  there  are  good  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  these  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

On  one  occasion,  Professor  Aughey,  while  traveling  at  night,  near 
midnight  encountered  a  sudden  change  of  wind,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
hosts  of  falling  locusts.  We  have  also  received  an  account  of  a  well- 
attested  case  of  a  swarm  coming  down  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night 
at  a  station  in  Nebraska  a  little  west  of  Crete.  A  large  number  of  in- 
stances have  been  reported  where  swarms  were  observed  flying  late  in 
the  evening,  which,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  diligent  inquiry,  did 
not  come  down  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  last  seen.  There  are 
also  reports  of  numerous  cases  where  they  were  observed  on  the  ground 
early  in  the  morning,  yet  none  were  seen  the  day  before.  In  addition 
to  this  strong  testimony  on  the  point,  there  are  other  faets  in  reference 
to  their  movements  which  cannot  be  explained  on  any  other  supposi- 
tion. 

We  are  satisfied,  therefore,  from  all  the  facts  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  bearing  upon  this  point,  notwithstanding  the  very  general  opin- 
ion of  the  people  in  the  locust-area  to  the  contrary,  that  flights  at  night 
are  by  no  means  uncommon.  This,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
they  can  and  probably  do  often  fly  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  be 
invisible,  will  fully  account  for  their  repeated  mysterious  appearance 
when  it  is  impossible  to  hear  anything  of  them  along  the  line  they  come. 
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MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  ROOKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST  PREVIOUS  TO  1877 
IN  THE  STATES  EAST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  PLATEAU,  L  £., 
EAST  OP  LONGITUDE  105O  (APPROXIMATE). 

I.  Migrations  into  the  States  late  in  the  summer  and  early  in  ths 
autumn. — ^The  following  are  all  the  facts  positively  known  regarding  the 
coarse  taken  by  the  swarms  entering  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Arkan- 
sas, Missouri,  Kansas,  I^ebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota,  previous 
to  1877.  For  most  of  the  data  we  are  indebted  to  Walsh's  First  Annual 
Eeport  on  the  Injarioas  Insects  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  Riley's  Sev- 
enth, Eighth,  and  Ninth  Beports  on  the  Injurious  Insects  of  Missouri. 

1821. — Swarms  of  locusts  entered  Missouri  flying  from  the  northwest. 

1864. — Swarms  entered  Iowa  and  Minnesota  from  the  northwest. 
Kone  are  reported  to  have  flown  into  the  region  south. 

1865. — ^They  flew  into  Minnesota  from  the  west  and  northwest. 

1866. — There  was  a  general  invasion  from  west  and  northwest.  In 
Texas,  in  Collins  Gounty  and  at  Uvalde,  the  flights  were  from  the  north- 
west, the  wind  being  northwest. 

In  Missouri  they  apparently  came  from  Kansas  into  Cass  Gounty,  and 
Northwestern  Missouri  was  *^  overrun  from  Kansas  and  the  Far  West" 
In  Holt  Gounty  late  in  September  they  came  in  millions  from  the  south- 
southwest  and  west. 

In  Kansas  the  locusts  first  entered  the  State  appearing  in  the  frontier 
settlements  September  12.  According  to  the  Leavenworth  papers,  Sep- 
tember 1,  at  Gouncil  Grove,  a  tremendous  shower  of  grasshoppers 
came  from  the  south,  completely  filling  the  air  as  high  as  one  could  see 
and  looking  like  a  driving  snow-storm.  In  Northwestern  Kansas  they 
filled  the  air  so  as  to  obscure  the  sun.  They  were  traced  for  a  distance 
of  200  miles  above  Fort  Kearney.  The  Leavenworth  papers  reported 
that  a  vast  army  of  grasshoppers  reached  Lawrence  from  the  west 
The  prevailing  winds  in  the  State  during  August  and  September  were 
westerly.    (Walsh  in  Practical  Entomologist,  ii,  3,  4.) 

In  Nebraska,  accordingtoseveralobservers,quoted  by  Mr.  B.D.Walsh, 
the  locusts  late  in  the  summer  of  1866  came  from  the  west  or  from  a 
northerly  direction.  An  observer  at  Peru,  Nebr.,  reported  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  that  * « in  October  last  the  grasshoppers  came 
from  the  northwest  and  deposited  their  eggs."  It  is  obvious  that  these 
swarms  came  from  the  Bocky  Mountain  plateau,  and  probably  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  as  well  as  the  North 
Platte,  and  their  tributaries. 

1867. — In  this  year  the  migrations  were  late  in  the  summer,  and  were 
more  wide-spread  than  in  the  previous  year.  Into  Dallas  County,  Texas, 
the  locusts  flew  from  the  west  and  traveled  east ;  in  Lampasas  Gounty 
they  flow  toward  the  southeast,  i.  e.,  from  the  northwest ;  and  in  Goryell 
Gounty,  from  the  north. 

In  Missouri  they  were  commonly  supposed  to  haVe  come  from  the 
Bocky  Mountain  region. 
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lo  Kansas  they  flew  very  generally  from  the  northwest.  At  Coancil 
Orove  they  were  observed  passing  to  the  southeast  in  great  numbers ; 
at  Helton,  Kans.,  they  seemed  to  have  come  from  the  northeast,  as  Walsh 
states  that  according  to  an  observer  at  Holton,  *'  they  can  be  seen  by 
millious  passing  to  the  southwest,"  but  this  may  have  been  a  local  varia- 
tion in  their  flight. 

In  Nebraska  the  swarms  came  from  the  same  general  direction  as  in 
tbe  year  previous,  namely,  from  the  northwest.  An  observer  at  Rich- 
land states  that  August  29-31,  for  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  days,  there 
i0vas  a  constant  influx  of  grasshoppers  from  the  northwest. 

In  Iowa  the  invasion  of  locusts  came  from  the  westward,  according  to 
Mr.  Walsh,  who  quotes  from  two  independent  sources,  the  statement 
that  *'  the  Kansas  grasshoppers,  which  for  six  weeks  past  have  grad- 
oally  made  their  way  eastward,  appeared  at  Osceola,  Clark  County,  early 
in  October."  At  Algona  they  came  September  30,  in  large  numbers,  and 
(« seemed  to  come  from  the  west  or  southwest."  In  Pocahontas  County 
they  came  from  the  southwest  September  10. 

1868. — ^This  year  locusts  appeared  in  Eiley  County,  Kansas,  flying  ap- 
parently from  the  northwest,  August  7 ;  a  southeast  wind  prevented 
their  leaving  on  the  8th.  (It  is  possible  that  the  swarms  came  from 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  rather  than  from  the  west.) 

In  Iowa  the  flights  were  from  the  northwest,  as  it  is  stated  that  a 
strong  wind  from  the  northwest  carried  the  locusts  August  8  into  Page 
County. 

In  1873  locusts  entered  Texas  in  September  from  the  north,  the  wind 
being  northerly. 

In  1874  all  the  accounts  indicate  that  the  flights  were  from  a  general 
northwesterly  course.  We  can  find  no  records  relative  to  flights  in 
Texas  absolutely  indicating  that  the  swarms  came  in  any  other  direc- 
tion than  from  the  north  or  northwest. 

In  Missouri  the  flights  are  stated  by  Mr.  Eiley  to  have  been  from  the 
ISocky  Mountain  region.  The  general  direction  from  which  they  came 
was  firom  the  northwest,  the  reports  shoTving  remarkable  agreement  in 
this  respect  The  greatest  deviation  from  this  course  occurred  iu  the 
more  eastern  or  last  counties  visited,  when  the  army  became  pretty 
well  thinned  out  and  demoralized,  and  flew  about  with  less  uniformity, 
being  more  governed  by  the  wind.  The  dates  at  which  they  are  rei)orted 
from  the  different  counties  are  interesting,  and  show  that  the  insects 
advanced  at  an  average  rate  of  not  more  than  three  miles  a  day.  That 
they  travel  at  a  far  greater  speed,  every  one  who  has  witnessed  their 
migrations  is  aware,  and  this  low  average  rate  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  insects  were  no  longer  as  vigorous  and  numerous  as  they  had  been 
in  the  country  to  the  west.  Another  interestiog  fact  is  deducible  from 
the  returns,  viz,  that  the  rate  of  advance  was  greater  in  the  counties 
first  invaded  than  those  last  reached — a  fact  indicating  that  the  insects 
were  getting  more  and  more  exhausted  and  less  desirous  of  flight  the 
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farther  east  they  came.  They  reached  Holt  County  on  the  8tb  of 
Aogast,  and  all  the  counties  in  the  same  line,  north  and  south,  from 
Worth  to  McDonald,  were  reached  during  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
month.  They  then  continued  to  make  short  flights,  and  flnally  reached 
their  extreme  eastern  limit  toward  the  last  of  September.  The  corre- 
spondents do  not  agree  as  to  whether  the  wind  has  much  influence  on 
their  flight;  but  the  m^ority  of  the  reports  show  that,  as  is  the  natare 
of  the  insect  in  other  States,  it  only  flew  in  dense  swarms  when  the 
wind  was  from  the  northwest. 

In  Kansas  the  locusts  appeared  ^^  in  overwhelming  hordes  from  the 
plains  of  Colorado  on  the  west,  and  the  flelds  of  J^ebraska  on  the  north." 
"They  have  destroyed  the  entire  corn -crops  of  Central  and  Western 
Kansas  and  left  thousands  of  people  in  absolute  destitution.  They  have 
tarried  with  us  longer  this  year  than  usual,  having  been  detained  by 
adverse  winds  from  making  their  usual  annual  southerly  migration. 
They  do  not  trouble  us  unless  stopped  in  their  course  south  by  currents 
counter  to  the  direction  of  their  flight.  In  Franklin  County  they  came 
about  August  23d;  a  north  wind  brought  them." 

Nebraska  was  entirely  overrun  in  1874,  the  locusts  coming  in  legions 
from  the  north  and  northwest  during  the  last  of  July,  namely,  about  the 
20th.  In  Otoe  County  they  appeared  late  in  July  and  left  on  the  7th 
August.  <^  The  wind  was  blowing  from  the  southwest  at  the  time  of 
their  arrival,  but  I  think  there  was  an  upper  current  of  wind  from  the 
north,  which  carried  the  greater  part  of  them  past,  not  more  than  one 
in  ten  (apparently)  coming  down."    (Quotation  in  Riley's  seventh  report) 

We  can  discover  no  facts  opposing  the  view  that  in  1873  and  1874 
the  swarms  which  afflicted  Iowa  cam«  from  the  northwest ;  there  are  no 
direct  facts  recorded  as  to  the  direction  of  the  flights ;  but  there  are  no 
facts  indicating  that  they  came  either  from  the  south  or  southwest  or 
northeast. 

In  Minnesota  clouds  of  locusts  in  July,  1874,  came  from  Dakota  and 
British  America,  and  the  year  previous  swarms  came  apparently  from 
the  northwest ;  there  are  no  data  showing  that  they  came  in  1873  from 
a  direction  different  from  that  assumed  in  1874. 

While  Dakota  was  overrun  in  1873  and  1874,  we  have  no  authentic 
data  regarding  the  course  of  the  flights  or  the  winds  at  the  time  of  migra- 
tion. 

In  1875  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  was  visited  by  swarms  moving  from  the 
north  in  September  (United  States  Signal  Office),  but  north  of  this  State 
up  to  the  United  States  boundary  line  there  was  no  general  invasion 
from  the  northwest.  From  Dakota  the  locusts  migrated  from  the  middle 
of  July  until  the  middle  of  August,  moving  in  a  general  south  and,  at 
times,  southeast  course. 

In  1876  there  were  fresh  arrivals  in  Texas  from  the  north  and  north- 
west. At  different  points  in  Texas  from  September  8  until  late  in  No- 
vember the  flights  were  from  points  varying  from  north  to  northwest. 
(Packard's  Eeport  to  Dr.  HaydeD,  1877.)  ,,,,,,,,  GoOglc 
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"At  Dallas,  at  Doon  September  20, 1876,  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
first  swarm  of  locusts ;  by  5  o'clock  in  the  afteruoon  Done  were  in  the 
air.  Previoas  to  this  date  up  to  the  night  of  the  19th  the  wind  had 
been  soath;  it  changed  on  the  20th  to  the  northwest,  and  this  wind 
brought  the  locusts  in  a  swarm  which  must  have  been  many  miles  long 
and  broad,  and  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  high,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
At  10  o'clock,  September  21,  the  air  was  again  filled  as  at  noon  of  the 
preceding  day,  the  northwest  wind  still  blowing,  and  the  grasshoppers 
passed  on  as  the  day  before,  until  4  p.  m.  On  the  22d  the  wind  veered  . 
to  the  sonth,  and  the  locusts  fiew  during  the  day  in  large  numbers  irreg- 
ularly about,  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  This  continued  until  noon  of  the 
23d,  when  a  southwest  wind  bore  a  large  number  to  the  northwest." 

They  passed  across  Indian  Territory  from  the  north  from  the  middle 
of  8ei>tember  onward,  appeariug  at  Fort  Gibson  September  16  to  28. 

In  Benton  County,  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  Arkansas,  swarms  in 
tie  antamn  passed  over  from  the  northwest,  but  none  settled. 

In  Missouri,  according  to  Mr.  Riley,  the  locusts  entered  the  northwest 
ccrner  of  the  State  from  the  north  and  northwest  early  in  September, 
and  were  to  some  extent  prevented  from  extending  farther  by  south 
vinds.  "  They  entered  the  southwest  counties  from  the  southwest  nearly 
a  month  later,  invading  I^ewton  and  McDonald  by  September  23,  and 
reaching  the  middle  of  Barry  by  the  first  of  October,  and  Cedar  by  the 
itiddle  of  this  month.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
smarms  which  came  from  the  north  and  northwest  was  receding  west- 
Tiard  after  they  reached  iN'orthwest  Missouri,  and  that  Southwest  Mis- 
souri, Southeastern  Kansas,  and  Northwestern  Arkansas  would  have 
escaped  had  it  not  been  for  west  and  southwest  winds  that  brought 
back  insects  which  had  reached  south  of  these  points.'^  The  locusts 
arrived  a  month  later  than  in  1874,  and  in  this  respect  the  invasion  of 
187G  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  1866. 

In  Kansas  the  swarms  flew  in  the  main  from  the  north  and  northwest. 
"  The  insects  came  into  the  northwest  part  of  the  State  late  in  July  and 
early  in  August,  and  were  seen  flying  about  in  many  directions,  but 
mainly  southward,  during  the  whole  month.    Early  in  September  the 
swarms  thickened,  and  the  wind  blowing  almost  a  gale  from  the  west 
on  the  7tb  and  8th  of  the  month,  and  strong  from  the  west  and  north- 
west for  two  or  three  days  subsequently,  the  insects  during  that  time 
swept  down  in  darkening  clouds  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  State 
from  the  98th  meridian  to  beyond  the  OOth."    (Riley's  ninth  report.)    "  I 
came  throagh  Kansas  from  Colorado  (Denver)  on  the  5th  and  6th  Sep- 
tember.   Caloptenua  spretus  at  that  time  extended  about  100  miles  east 
of  the  mountains,  last  of  which  point  no  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen  dur- 
ing daylight  on  the  5th.    Kext  morning  we  struck  locusts  in  small  num- 
bers at  Brookville  (Saline  County),  180  miles  west  of  Kansas  City;  in 
fall  force  at  Salina,  12  miles  farther  east ;  and  found  the  east  front  of 
this  line  4  miles  west  of  Abilene,  in  Dickinson  County,  and  about  150* 
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miles  west  of  Kansas  City.  Observing  and  InqQiring  at  tbe  stations  in 
this  30mile  belt,  I  invariably  learned  that  the  flight  of  the  locust  was 
from  the  north  and  not  from  the  westj  as  two  years  ago  (in  1874).  (Pfo£ 
F.  H.  Snow  in  Packard's  report  to  Dr.  Hayden,  1877.) 

In  Nebraska  most  of  the  flights  were  from  the  north  or  northeast  early 
in  August,  i.  e.j  from  Iowa,  but  late  in  the  month  (the  23d-25th)  strong 
northwesterly  winds  carried  them  east  and  south.    Still,  the  general 
movement  was  from  the  northwest.    Early  in  August  they  reached  the 
western  portions  of  the  State ;  on  the  12th  they  made  a  forward  move- 
ment, and  appeared  in  the  valleys  of  the  Elkhorn,  Platte,  and  Sepubli- 
can.    ^^A  soft,  southerly  wind,  varied  by  an  occasional  thunder-storu 
from  the  northwest,  prevailed  to  the  23d,  when,  by  sti£f  northwester,  th3 
grasshoppers  rose  and  came  from  their  exhausted  feeding-grounds  upoa 
the  east  and  south  portions  of  the  State."    (Eiley's  ninth  report.)     C/f 
thirteen  observations  collected  by  Professor  Aughey,  from  various' poio:9 
in  Nebraska,  at  the  end  of  July  and  in  August,  all  show  that  the  fligli:s 
were  from  the  northwest,  north  or  west    ( App.  8.) 

We  have  tolerably  exact  data  regarding  the  course  of  the  swarns 
which  entered  Iowa  in  187  6.  The  State  was  visited  by  heavy  swarns 
late  in  July  and  in  August,  which  came  from  the  northwest,  as  may  \e 
seen  by  the  following  statement  from  Eiley's  ninth  report :  '^ About  tie 
1st  day  of  August,  the  northwestern  counties  of  this  State  were  visitid 
by  heavy  swarms.  They  appeared  to  cross  the  State  line  from  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  at  almost  exactly  the  same  date  for  Emmett,  Dickinsoi, 
Osceola,  Lyon,  Sioux,  and  Plymouth  Oounties,  and  from  here  they  sweft 
at  once  out  into  the  counties  lying  eastward  and  a  little  to  the  soat). 
The  direction  of  flight  was  a  little  south  of  east,  and  the  rate  at  time 
eight  or  more  miles  an  hour.'' 

In  Minnesota  in  1875  there  were  no  flights  from  the  northwest,  bub 
return  flights  from  the  Suites  lying  south  and  west. 

In  1876,  however,  ^<  swarms  came  from  Dakota,  having  been  heard  of 
on  the  23d  of  July  as  passing  over  General  Crook's  army.  These,"  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  John  0.  Wise  of  the  Weekly  Eeview,  Mankato,  by  letter 
of  August  22,  <^  pushed  continuously  to  the  southeast,  and  reached  as  far 
east  as  they  were  ever  known  to  do,  or  as  far  as  the  corner  southwest  of 
Dodge  County.  •  •  •  It  was  further  noticeable  that  the  insects  came 
down  with  the  northwest  winds,  and  that  when  the  wind  changed  to  the 
south,  as  it  did  for  several  subsequent  days,  few  of  the  insects  returned 
with  it  The  general  direction  of  the  flights  was  from  the  northwest, 
with  an  occasional  swarm  from  the  north,  west  or  southwest"  In 
Dakota,  locusts  arrived  July  28  '^  in  immense  numbers  from  the  north- 
west." 

The  Manitoba  district^  which  is  really  continuous  with  Minnesota  in  a 
geographical  and  climatic  point  of  view,  and  may  best  be  considered 
here,  has  been  invaded  from  the  west  and  northwest,  and  by  return 
flights  of  locusts  from  Minnesota  and  Iowa.   In  the  autumn  of  1857  and 
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1874  tbe  coarse  was  from  the  west  and  northwest.  This  would  indicate 
that  they  flew  from  the  great  plains  lying  mainly  between  the  north 
aod  soath  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  Biver,  beyond  longitnde  105^ 
(approximate).  In  1875  the  young  which  hatched  from  eggs  laid  the 
previous  autumn  flew  in  a  general  southeast  course,  the  same  as  that 
pursued  by  their  parents,  and  this  direction  of  their  flight  took  them  in 
large  numbers  into  the  region  about  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  where 
tbey  could  do  little  harm,  while  small,  unimportant  swarms  entered 
Minnesota.  In  1875,  1876,  and  1877  no  swarms  arrived  in  Manitoba 
from  the  regions  lying  westward  or  northwestward. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  we  may  conclude  that  the  whole  tier  of 
States  from  Texas  to  Minnesota,  an  well  as  the  Manitoba  settlements, 
are  in  locust  years  always  invaded  by  foreign  swarms  of  locusts,  start- 
ing mainly  from  the  region  which  we  have  described  as  the  permanent 
breeding-grounds.  The  return  flights  which  we  are  now  to  consider, 
are  the  young  hatched  from  eggs  laid  the  previous  summer  and  autumn 
by  the  foreign  swarms. 

XIGBATIONS  OF    THE  LOCUST    WITHIN    THE    PERMANENT    BREEDING- 
GROUNDS. 

Montana. — ^In  Montana  and  that  region  of  British  America  lying  north 
of  this  Territory,  the  course  of  the  migrations  have  been  ascertained 
with  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  and  we  begin  with  the  northernmost 
portion  of  the  permanent  breeding  area,  because  it  is  in  Montana  that 
most  of  the  swarms  that  fly  into  Eastern  Idaho  and  Utah,  as  well  as, 
perhaps,  Wyoming,  and  sometimes  even  Oolorado,  usually  originate. 
We  will  arrange  our  data  by  years  and  localities,  and  then  draw  gen- 
eral conclasions  from  the  observations  made  since  the  settlement  of 
Montana. 

In  1862,  between  Sun  Eiver  and  Fort  Benton,  swarms  were  seen  in 
August  flying  in  a  southerly  direction  toward  Sun  Biver  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Fort  Benton. 

In  1863  they  were  seen  at  Fort  Benton  flying  from  the  east,  and  at 
this  point  the  locusts  always  come  from  the  northeast  and  east,  and  de- 
part in  a  west  or  southwest  course.  In  1873,  locusts  laid  their  eggs  at 
Fort  BentOQ  and  flew  west  and  south. 

In  1873, 1874, 1875,  and  1877,  locusts  visited  Fort  Benton,  flying  from 
the  northeast,  more  generally  east  and  southeast,  and  departing  generally 
in  a  southwest  course.  In  1876  the  course  was  from  the  northwest, 
immense  swarms  nearly  depopulating  the  country  about  Fort  Benton 
and  the  whole  region  northward  to  near  Fort  Edmonton,  a  distance  of 
about  200  miles,  and  flew  east.  At  Forts  Belknap  and  Browning  all 
were  observed  to  fly  east  at  the  end  of  June  and  early  in  July,  flying 
eastward  as  soon  as  they  were  fledged.  These  were  undoubtedly  the 
swarms  that  invaded  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  late  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1876.    That  this  exodus  of  locusts  extended  into  the  basin  of  the 
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Yellowstone  and  its  tribataries,  the  Big  Horn  River,  Powder  Eiver, 
North  Fork  of  the  Big  Cheyenne,  which  drain  the  larger  part  of  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming,  is  shown  by  the  observations  of  Lieutenant  Car- 
penter, United  States  Army,  communicated  to  the  Commission.  The 
source  of  the  swarms  that  invaded  the  States  lying  east  of  the  103d 
meridian  is  clearly  shown  to  have  been  mainly  from  Eastern  Montana,** 
and  the  region  lying  north  up  to  the  North  Saskatchewan,  and  the 
northern  half  of  Wyoming. 

On  the  other  hand,  Eastern  Montana  was  visited  in  1876,  and  again 
in  1877,  by  large  swarms  from  the  east  and  sontheast,  and  these  again 
were  evidently  the  locusts  which  bred  in  the  State?  east  of  the  103d 
meridian  in  1875  and  1877,  from  eggs  laid  in  those  States  by  the  locusts 
which  invaded  them  in  1874  and  again  in  1876. 

For  example,  at  Fort  Shaw  large  swarms  which  were  much  more  de- 
structive than  the  local  swarms  seen  in  1873  and  1874  were  from  the 
east,  and,  from  information  received  at  Fort  Benton,  a  large  area  of  East- 
ern Montana  was  invaded  by  locusts  which  must  have  come  from  the 
southeast  of  the  Territory,  and  most  probably  were  in  large  part  return 
swarms  from  the  border  States. 

While  the  general  movement  at  Forts  Benton  and  Peck  on  the  Mis- 
souri Eiver  in  1876  was  eastward  and  southeastward,  locusts  were  ob. 
served  at  both  points  flying  from  the  southeast  and  east ;  these  may 
have  been  of  local  origin. 

In  1877  the  locusts  flew  f^om  the  east  at  Fort  Peck  June  20.  These  had 
evidently  come  from  Minnesota.  These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  swarms  that  arrived  August  13  and  14.  At  this  date  moderate 
swarms  arrived  from  the  east-southeast.  Mr.  O.  O.  Martson  writes  that 
^<  they  were  previously  heard  of  90  miles  south  of  Fort  Benton  coming 
from  the  east.  The  swarms  which  visited  Fort  Benton  the  middle  of 
August  were  probably  au  offshoot  from  the  large  swarms  which  arrived 
about  that  time  south  of  us  about  100  miles,  the  mountain-ranges  having 
separated  them.''  These  swarms  were  probably  those  which  invaded 
the  Gallatin  Valley  and  originated  in  the  bad  lands  of  the  Yellowstone. 

At  Helena  the  locusts,  so  far  as  observed,  arrived  from  the  east  over 
the  Belt  Mountains,  from  the  direction  of  the  Yellowstone  Biver.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  Deer  Lodge  Mr.  Oranville  Stuart  informs  us  that, 
while  the  prevailing  winds  are  west  and  northwest,  the  locusts  always 
come  with  north  and  northeast  winds;  these  would  bring  them  from  the 
Sun  River  Valley  (Fort  Shaw). 

The  Lower  Missoula  Valley,  lying  west  of  Helena  and  Deer  Lodge,  was 
invaded  in  1866  by  swarms  from  the  north  and  northeast  and  east,  some 
passing  apparently  from  British  America  down  the  Flathead  Biver  and 
over  the  Bocky  Mountain  divide  in  August.  None  were  seen  afterward 
from  1868-1874. 

In  1875  another  invasion,  as  Mr.  Gbauncey  Barbour  informs  us,  came 

"Ifamely,  that  portion  of  Montaoa  lying  north  of  latitade  45°,  and  cast  of  longitude  liso. 
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from  the  east.  The  swarms  flying  west  had  reached  Helena  July  8  to 
10,  and  by  the  17th  or  18th  July  had  nearly  reached  Deer  Lodge,  when 
tbey  began  to  lay  their  eggs  July  18.  They  reached  Missoula  about  the 
8th  or  10th  of  August,  when  they  began  to  deposit  their  eggs.  In  the 
spring  of  1876  the  young  hatched  out,  moving  in  a  southerly  direction, 
and  by  the  20th  or  25th  of  June  acquired  their  wings  and  went  south, 
remaining  in  the  valley  four  or  five  days,  and  deposited  their  eggs  at  the 
head  of  the  Bitter  Boot  Valley  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  next  year 
(July  5, 1877)  the  locusts  which  hatched  from  eggs  laid  the  previous 
summer  were  observed  departing  to  the  southwest. 

South  of  Helena  the  flights,  as  observed  at  Hamilton  and  Bozeman  and 
Virginia  Oity,  are  usually  from  the  east,  over  the  high  Belt  Mountains 
which  bound  the  Missouri  and  Gallatin  Bivers  on  the  east.  At  Bozeman 
the  universal  testimony  from  various  persons  shdwed  that  the  main 
breeding-place  of  the  locusts  which  afBlict  the  Gallatin  Valley  is  the 
Yellowstone  Valley,  which  lies  due  east,  though  sometimes  swarms 
arrive  from  the  Judith  Basin.  They  fly  over  the  Belt  Mountains,  and 
the  farms  which  lie  close  under  the  foot-hills  do  not  usually,  if  ever,  suf- 
fer, as  the  locusts  are  borne  for  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  base  of  the 
mountains  before  alighting. 

At  Bozeman,  in  1865,  the  locusts  came  late  in  the  season  from  the 
northern  and  departed  in  a  southwest  direction.  In  1866  they  came 
both  from  the  Yellowstone  and  Judith  Basins,  having  been  traced  thence 
by  emigrants.  In  1876,  however,  instead  of  departing  in  a  southwest 
coarse  toward  Virginia  City,  as  they  usually  do,  they  seemed  to  join  the 
general  movement  southeast,  in  the  direction  of  the  border  States,  i.  e., 
across  the  plains.  Mr.  B.  M.  Goin,  of  Bozeman,  informed  us  that  the 
locusts  which  infest  Bozeman  hatch  in  the  bad  lands  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, due  east  of  Bozeman,  and,  when  fledged,  fly  over  the  Belt 
Mountains,  usually  appearing  at  Bozeman  about  the  10th  of  July.  In 
one  summer  they  flew  south  from  Stirling,  and  he  saw  swarms  all  the 
way  from  Stirling  to  Franklin,  Idaho,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  '^  they 
went  ahead  of  him  from  Stirling  to  Franklin." 

At  Diamond  Gity  the  swarms  which  had  come  from  the  east  into  the 
Missouri  Valley  went  southwest,  and  landed  in  Jefferson  Valley,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  S.  W.  Sutherlin.  Virginia  City,  according  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Ba- 
ker, is  visited  by  swarms  which  invariably  come  from  a  little  north  of 
east  The  citizens  first  hear  of  them  in  the  Madison  and  Gallatin  Val- 
leys, and  if  locusts  hatch  out  in  Sun  Eiver  they  are  apt  to  have  them 
at  Virginia  City.  They  depart  in  a  course  which  takes  them  to  Tay- 
lor's Bridge  on  the  Snake  Biver,  a  little  north  of  Fort  Hall. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  arable  portions  of  Oentral  Montana,  east 
of  the  Bocky  Mountain  Divide,  the  main  source  of  locust-swarms  is  the 
region  of  British  America  lying  directly  north  and  east  and  the  Judith 
and  Yellowstone  Valleys,  separated  from  the  Gallatin,  Jefferson,  and 
Upper  Missouri  Valleys  by  the  Belt  Mountains.    In  years  of  unusual 
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abandance,  as  in  1874  and  1876,  and  when  other  circumstances  favor, 
they  do  not  fly  west  and  soathwest,  bat  there  is  a  general  movement 
eastward  beyond  the  plains  to  the  border  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
Montana  is  liable  to  be  visited  by  ^^  return  flights"  of  locusts  which 
have  hatched  in  the  border  States.  Thus,  when  the  border  States  are 
invaded,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  Northwest,  namely,  Montana,  North- 
ern Wyoming,  and  British  America,  is  partially  depopulated,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  general  exodusfrom  the  permanent  breeding-ground 
was  an  exceptional  phenomenon.  For  example,  in  1877,  while  great 
numbers  hatched  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  the  border  States,  Cen- 
tral Montana  and  British  America  north  of  it  were  almost  entirely  freo 
from  locusts,  and  this  was  most  probably  due  to  the  exodus  of  locusts 
from  this  region  in  1876. 

Whether  the  swarms  which  entered  Central  Montana,  in  the  year  1877 
originated  in  the  Judith  and  Yellowstone  Basins,  or  flew  from  the  bor- 
der States,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  they  were 
of  local  origin.  Still,  swarms  flying  from  the  southeast  were  observed 
July  20,  on  the  Little  Big  Horn,  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter. 

The  fact  has  been  established,  we  think,  that  the  swarms  which  usa- 
ally  invade  Central  Montana  originate  in  the  region  east  of  the  Belt 
Mountains  and  in  British  America.  They  lay  eggs  in  the  Sun  Eiver 
and  Gallatin  Valleys,  for  example,  and  the  following  year  their  progeny, 
as  a  rule,  infest  Eastern  Idaho  and  Northern  Utah,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing perhaps  Central  and  Southern  Utah.  At  any  rate,  as  shown  on 
our  map,  the  main  source  of  supply  of  the  locusts  which  infest  Utah, 
and  the  region  about  Franklin,  Idaho,  is  Central  Montana;  Central 
Montana  receiving  its  locusts  primarily  from  Eastern  Montana  and 
British  America. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  general  laws,  as  the  movements  of  the 
locusts  are  as  variable  and  uncertain  as  the  direction  of  the  winds  and 
the  condition  of  the  weather  in  that  mountainous  country.  We  have 
only  attempted  to  give  the  general  facts  of  the  migrations,  and  find  it 
impossible  to  lay  down  absolute  laws  iu  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  region  east  of  the  Belt  Bange,  and  possi- 
bly the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  may  form  a  dividing  line,  east  of  which 
the  locusts  fly  east,  and  west  of  which  they  fly  west;  certainly  the  Belt 
Bange  is  not  a  barrier  to  their  westward  flight,  although  the  Bitter  Boot 
Bange  appears  to  be,  deflecting  the  swarms  southward  into  Eastern  and 
Southern  Idaho  and  Northern  Utah. 

Wyoming. — ^This  Territory  is  so  thinly  settled,  and  consequently  obser- 
vations on  the  migrations  of  the  locust  so  scanty  and  incomplete,  that 
It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  general  conclusions  as  to  the  movements  of 
the  swarms  that  breed  in  such  great  numbers  in  the  larger  river  valleys. 
The  most  reliable  observations  tend  to  show  that  the  swarms  fly  in  a 
general  southeast,  sometimes  east  course.    By  reference  to  the  arrows 
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on  the  third  map,  which  represent  actaal  observations,  involving  no 
theory,  the  fact  that  the  flights  are  in  the  main  from  the  northwest  will 
seem  to  be  supported.    While  some  swarms  have  been  observed  traveling 
northward  and  northeastward,  the  great  majority  are  reported  to  travel 
eastor  sontheast.    In  1873  immense  nambers  flew  east  through  Bridger's 
Paiss.    In  1875  vast  nambers  were  observed  at  Laramie  Gity  flying  south- 
ward and  southeastward.    Previous  to  this  year  Mr.  Thomas  saw  a 
swarm  flying  at  South  Pass  a  little  north  of  east,  and  another  near  Fort 
Fetterman  due  east.    In  August,  1876,  Lieutenant  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mr.  Strayhoru,  saw  swarms  flying  toward  the  southeast  over  a  large 
portion  of  Northeastern  Wyoming,  east  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and 
north  of  the  Black  Hills,  which  separated  the  swarms,  the  locusts  flying 
in  a  general  southeast  course  on  each  side  of  that  group  of  peaks.    At 
Ijaramie  and  Cheyenne  the  locusts  nearly  always  come  from  the  north- 
west, and  thence  fly  southward  along  the  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
passing  over  Denver.    Lieutenant  Carpenter  is  very  explicit  in  his  state- 
ments that  no  swarms  fly  directly  south  from  the  Black  Hills  into  Colo- 
rado, but  that  they  fly  durectly  sontheast  into  Nebraska. 

In  the  Wind  River  Valley,  in  1876,  swarms  were  seen  by  Lieutenant 
Carpenter  flying  southeast  ^  it  would  thus  seem  that  probably  over  most 
of  Wyoming,  in  1876,  there  was  a  general  exodus  of  locusts  toward  the 
the  sontheast  into  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  as  well  as  Colorado. 

In  1877,  July  20,  Lieutenant  Carpenter  observed  in  the  Little  Big 
Horn  Valley  locusts  flying  in  a  northwest  course  into  Montana.  These 
may  have  originated  in  extensive  hatching-grounds  noticed  by  him 
about  Fort  Beno  in  the  late  summer  of  1876. 

Colorado. — ^This  State  is  so  mountainous  east  of  longitude  104^  30' 
that  the  movements  of  the  locusts  are  uncertain  and  difficult  to  gener- 
alize. As  a  rule  the  injurious  swarms  are  su  pposed  to  come  from  the 
north  and  northwest,  and  sometimes  directly  across  the  Bocky  Mouutain 
Bange  from  the  Middle  Park  and  the  Snake  and  Bear  Biver  Valleys. 

The  observations  in  Colorado  have  mostly  been  made  at  or  near  Den- 
ver, so  that  over  most  of  the  State  the  movements  of  swarms  have  not 
been  observed. 

In  1864  the  destructive  swarms  came  from  the  northwest.  In  1867 
a  swarm  from  the  west  side  of  the  range  poured  iuto  Middle  Park.  In 
1874  the  swarms  came  from  the  north  and  west.  The  next  year  flights 
of  locusts  visited  Denver,  presumably  from  the  North  Park,  and  at 
Greeley  they  came  from  the  north  and  northwest.  Departing  swarms 
Qsnally  pass  to  the  sonth  and  southeast,  and  in  Texas  it  is  supposed 
that  the  foreign  swarms  came  from  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  of  Colo- 
rado. Sometimes,  however,  the  swarms  pass  southwest  over  the  mount- 
ains. 

Mr.  Holly  (see  Appendix  7)  reports  that  one  year,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Bio  Grande,  the  locusts  came  from  the  west  across  the 
range  in  immense  numbers.    In  the  Saguache  Valley  the  course  of  the 
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flight  was  northeast  across  the  Saguache  Monntains  to  Lake  County. 
On  the  main  Arkansas  liiver,  in  Lake  County,  they  fly  east.  These 
flights  are  more  or  less  local  and  evidently  determined  by  the  variable 
winds  in  this  mountain  region.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  matter  of 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  locusts  which  devastate  the  arable 
portions  of  Colorado  appear  late  in  July  and  during  August,  just  as 
the  harvest  is  over,  from  the  northwest  and  west,  and  that  by  the  early 
part  of  September  they  reach  Texas,  and  continue  to  pass  across  the 
plains  in  a  general  southeast  course  until  early  in  November. 

Eastern  Idaho  and  Utah. — In  considering  the  migrations  of  the  locnsi; 
in  the  Upper  Snake  Eiver  Valley  and  in  Utah,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  this  region  is  a  southern  continuation  of  Central  Montana,  this  beiug 
apparently  the  main  source  of  the  locusts  which  invade  Utah.  Oar 
observations  in  Idaho  are  quite  satisfactory,  as  on  the  stage-road  from 
Franklin  to  Virginia  City  we  were  enabled  to  gather  considerable  infor- 
mation. '  From  various  sources  it  seems  well  established  that  the  locusts 
invariably  fly  south  from  the  region  of  Virginia  City,  past  Market  Lake 
and  Fort  Hall  into  the  Bear  River  and  Malade  Valleys.  At  Franklin 
we  were  told  that  the  swarms  always  come  from  the  north.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hunter  told  us  that  in  driving  cattle  for  a  distance  of  about  200  miles 
south  from  Virginia  City,  swarms  of  locusts  kept  moving  ahead  of  him, 
flying  either  southeast  or  southwest,  but  never  in  a  northward  course. 
At  Franklin  the  parents  of  the  young  locusts  observed  by  us  early  in 
June  were  said  to  have  come  from  a  region  200  miles  north,  namely, 
Central  Montana ;  they  appeared  from  a  point  a  little  east  of  north  in 
September,  1876.  It  thus  appears  that  when  they  are  abundant  one 
year  in  Central  Montana,  they  fly  south  into  Northern  Utah,  Cache  and 
Malade  Valleys  and  lay  their  eggs.  The  young  hatching  out  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  or  becoming  fledged,  fly  south  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
For  example,  the  locusts  which  hatched  out  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  were 
said  to  be  the  progeny  of  those  which  bred  in  Malade  and  Cache  Valleys 
the  year  previous. 

At  Logan  City,  in  the  Bear  Biver  Valley,  and  at  Smitbfield.  they  were 
observed  to  come  from  the  north.  At  Plain  City,  Weber  County,  in 
1867  they  came  from  the  northeast,  and  departed  in  forty-eight  hours 
in  a  southwest  direction,  which  took  them  over  Salt  Lake,  when  by  a 
change  of  wind  many  perished  in  the  lake.  At  Nephi,  in  Central  Utah, 
and  at  Saint  George,  on  the  southern  border  of  Utah,  they  arrive  usually 
from  the  north.  For  two  successive  years,  according  to  Mr.  Siler,  the 
flights  in  Southern  Utah  were  to  the  north ;  these  were  probably  return 
flights,  the  progeny  of  those  which  came  the  preceding  years  from  the 
north. 

MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  LOCUSTS  IN  THE  LOWEE  SNAKE  VALLEY. 

The  course  of  the  flights  in  the  Lower  Snake  Valley  is  mainly,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  learn,  in  a  general  westerly  direction.    We  heard 
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of  large  nambers  of  looasts  hatching  in  the  spring  in  the  Snake  Val- 
ley aboat  Boise  City,  and  that  swarms  appeared,  August  2,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Braneacu  Three  or  four  days  after  large  swarms  appeared  about 
100  miles  southwest  of  this  point  in  Nevada.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan 
River  was  apparently  invaded  irom  the  northeast,  while  the  Burnt  Eiver 
Valley  was  visited  from  the  southeast,  the  direction  of  Boise  City.  The 
region  around  Boise,  then,  appears  to  be  a  small  center  of  distribution 
for  swarms  moving  westward.  Of  the  origin  of  the  locusts  which  have 
invaded  Lewiston  and  Patoka  Valleys  we  have  no  information. 

EETUBN  MtOBATIONS  FROM  THE  BORDER   STATES  (TEXAS  TO  MINNE- 
SOTA) PREVIOUS  TO  1877. 

The  data  on  this  subject  are  scanty  previous  to  1875. 
In  Texas,  in  1858,  the  young  took  flight  north  from  the  10th  to  the 
16th  of  April. 

In  1867  the  flights  out  of  Kansas  early  in  June  were  to  the  west  or 
northwest ;  while  in  Missouri  they  were  reported^  Jnne  8,  as  going  west 
and  southwest  from  Saint  Joseph ;  at  Kansas  City,  June  26,  millions  flew 
northeast. 

In  1869  locusts  flew  into  Andrew  County,  Jnne  18,  from  the  south, 
with  a  strong  south  wind ;  on  the  23d,  a  fresh  south  wind  blowing,  they 
rose  and  went  on. 
In  1873  Minnesota  was  visited  in  June  by  swarms  from  the  southwest. 
The  movement  out  of  the  States  lying  south  of  the  44th  parallel  of 
latitude  in  a  general  north  and  northwest  course  was,  in  1875,  almost 
naiversal.  From  Texas  we  have  not  full  data.  From  Fort  Gibson,  Ind. 
T.,  they  departed  during  the  month  of  May  in  a  generally  north  and 
west  direction.  On  one  day  at  the  end  of  May  '^  millions  of  locusts  flew 
westerly"  from  Fort  Gibson. 

From  Missouri  the  flights  during  the  month  of  June  up  to  the  20th  or 
25th  of  June  were  to  the  north  and  northwest.  The  locusts  first  took 
flight  in  Kansas  from  the  extreme  southeast  of  the  infested  region,  on 
May  28  and  29,  the  swarms  passing  over  the  State  in  a  northerly  and 
northwesterly  course. 

Mr.  Biley,  in  his  Eighth  Report,  states  that  ''the  testimony  of  a  vast 
majority  of  observers  is  conclusive  as  to  the  general  northwesterly  di- 
rection of  their  flight.  The  few  cases  on  record  of  their  moving  in  other 
directions  are  attributable  to  strong  adverse  winds,  or  to  the  fact  that 
thoy  w^re  merely  making  shoit  aerial  excursions  preparatory  to  the 
grand  flight.  It  was  noticed  that  when  they  flew  to  the  south  or  east 
it  was  at  a  much  lower  elevation  than  when  apparently  returning  to 
their  native  habitat." 

Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  of  Lawrence,  Kans.,  states  that ''  when  the  wind  is 
strong  they  fly  with  the  wind.  If  the  wind  is  light  they  fly  toward  the 
northwest  by  what  seems  to  be  a  natural  instinct.  Thus,  on  June  7, 
with  a  southwest  wind  moving,  according  to  the  university  anemometeri 
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at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  the  locasts  were  flying  in  vast  nam- 
bers  in  a  direction  a  little  to  tbe  north  of  west  nearly  in  the  face  of  the 
wind.  On  Jane  12,  also,  with  a  northeast  wind  blowing  at  the  rate 
of  foar  miles  an  hoar,  they  were  flying  in  greater  nambers  than  ever 
before  in  a  northwest  coarse  at  tight  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  tcindJ* 
Having  once  taken  wing,  there  are  on  record,  adds  Biley,  bat  two  or 
three  instances  of  their  alighting  within  tbe  borders  of  the  State. 

In  Nebraska  the  locasts  left  the  State  between  the  7th  of  Jane  and 
the  6th  of  July.  The  coarse  of  the  swarms  was  invariably  to  the 
northwest,  except  daring  the  prevalence  of  strong  adverse  winds  or  ab- 
solate  calms,  and  in  sach  cases  they  commonly  alighted  to  await  more 
favorable  winds. — (Riley.)  Reports  received  from  Nebraska  City  state 
that  the  flights  were  to  the  north,  coming  from  the  soath,  probably  Mis- 
Boari,  with  a  soath  wind. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Professor  Anghey,  prepared  for  tbe 
Commission,  the  first  flight  of  locasts  north  was  over  Plum  Creek,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  At  Kearney,  May  31,  immense  cloads  of  locasts 
passed  over  in  a  northerly  direction.  Jane  14,  enormons  nambers  of 
locasts  flew  north  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hoar.  The  hegira  ex- 
tended from  100  miles  east  of  the  Missonri  to  Kearney.  At  Lincoln, 
Jane  16,  locasts  were  seen  going  north  by  the  '< countless  billions";  tbe 
wind  was  from  the  soath,  the  thermometer  100^  F.  ^'The  locasts  began 
to  rise  at  8.30  a.  m.,  and  tbe  nambers  rising  increased  all  the  forenoon. 
At  12.30 1  observed  a  nimbo-stratas  cloud  in  the  zenith,  and  I  could  see 
with  my  glass  that  the  locasts  reached  that  height.  I  measured  the 
west  line  of  the  university  grounds,  and  with  transit  quadrant  took  the 
angle  at  each  end  of  this  line  on  the  sharp  end  of  this  almost  stationary 
cloud.  This  made  the  height  of  the  locust-column  5,230  feet,  or  within 
50  feet  of  one  mile.  I  allowed  50  feet,  however,  for  a  rising-space  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Otherwise  the  column  could  have  been  called 
a  mile  thick.''  As  to  the  size  of  a  swarm  observed  June  16,  Professor 
Aughey  thus  writes : 

The  oolnmn  extended  to-day  from  at  least  100  miles  east  of  the  Missonri  to  Fort  Kear- 
ney, and  was  at  least  300  miles  long  east  and  west.  As  it  averaged  at  least  one-half 
mile  high,  though  here  it  was  nearly  double  that,  and  continued,  in  round  nanabers, 
from  nine  to  three  o'clock,  the  number  of  locusts  was  simply  enormous  and  incalcnla- 
ble.  As  there  were  at  least  27  locusts  for  every  cubic  yard,  tbe  number  in  a  cubic  mile 
was  27,878,400.  Taking  the  half  of  this  number  and  multiplying  it  by  300,  the  length 
of  the  column  east  and  west,  we  have  4,151,460,000.  Now,  as  they  were  as  thick  as 
this  for  at  least  six  hours,  and  as  they  moved  at  least  five  miles  an  hour,  this  number 
must  be  further  multiplied  by  30,  which  will  give  124,543,800,000  locusts  which  moved 
this  day.  But,  as  they  were  moving  much  faster  and  longer,  and  the  column  was  much 
higher  than  in  this  estimate,  the  probabilities  are  that  it  would  be  much  nearer  the 
truth  to  double  this  number  for  the  actual  quantity  that  moved  over  Lincoln  this  day. 
And  then  it  must  be  further  multiplied  to  cover  the  extent  of  country  north  and  aonth 
It  is  somewhat  uncertain  over  what  northern  and  southern  area  they  were  moving  on 
this  day,  but  enough  is  known  to  Justify  the  further  mutiplication  by  at  least  four. 

The  locusts  had  left  the  State  by  June  26. 
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Serions  incarsions  into  Iowa  from  the  States  Poath  began  to  be  made 
about  the  10th  of  June,  and  lasted  from  that  date  till  aboat  the  middle 
of  Jaly,  The  western  counties  of  the  State  suffered  considerably  from 
the  swarms  that  were  almost  constantly  passing  over,  many  of  which 
alighted. 

Minnesota  was  also  Invaded  by  swarms  from  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
Missoari,  which  deposited  their  eggs  in  this  State.  The  swarms  take 
various  directions,  but  still  many  of  them  leave  the  State,  passing  into 
Dakota  and  toward  the  Northwest.  Mr.  Whitman  remarks  in  his  report 
as  follows  on  the  return  migration  in  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest: 

Whether  or  Dot  it  is  a  general  rnle  that  the  locasts  on  ocqniring  wings  soek  the  di- 
rection from  which  their  parents  had  come  in  the  preceding  year  (a  rnle  which  the  ex- 
peTienceof  Minnesota  fails  to  sahstantiate),  it  is  certain  at  least  that  in  1875  **  the  rao.in 
direction  taken  by  the  insects  that  rose  from  the  Lower  Minsouri  Valley  country  w>tH 
northwesterly.*'  (Riley's  Eighth  Annual  Report,  p.  105.)  These  swaruis  were  traced 
l>y  Professor  Riley,  moving  northerly  from  the  end  of  May  through  June  and  iuto  July, 
and  passing  various  points  in  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Mont'kna. 

They  passed  northward  over  Bismarck  at  various  times  between  June  6  and  July  15. 
(Same  Report,  p.  86.)  But  a  still  more  definite  statement  as  to  the  final  destination  oi 
these  northward-moving  swarms  is  found  in  an  editorial  of  the  Winnipeg  Standard,  of 
August  19, 1676,  entitled  "  Locust  flights."  It  is  there  stated  that  in  1875  "  the  locusts 
which  hatched  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  in  an  area  of  250  miles  from  east  to 
westy  and  300  miles  from  north  to  south,  took  flight  in  June,  and  invariably  weut  north- 
west, and  fell  in  innumerable  swarms  upon  the  regions  of  British  America,  adjoining 
Forts  Pelly,  Carlton,  and  Kllice,  covering  an  area  as  large  as  that  they  vacated  on  the 
Missouri  River.  They  were  re-enforced  by  the  retiring  column  from  Manitoba,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  hoping  against  hope  that  the  new  swarms  of  1876  would  not  again  descend 
npon  the  settlemenrs  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  Intelligence  was  received  here  that  the 
insects  took  flight  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pelly  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  fortnight  of  intense  suspense." 

Tbere  is,  of  course,  in  all  this  a  failure  to  connect  by  any  direct  chain 
of  continued  observations  the  swarms  that  left  the  Mississippi  Valley  in 
1875  and  those  which  finally  disappeared  in  the  region  of  the  mountains 
and  in  British  America ;  still  less  is  it  shown  that  those  swarms  were 
the  parents  of  those  which  are  known  to  have  hatched  in  the  same  regions 
in  187G,  or  even  that  those  which  are  known  to  have  hatched  there  were 
thos^  which  descended  upon  the  lower  country  in  July  and  August.  But 
there  is,  at  least,  a  strong  series  of  probabilities. 

In  Dakota  locusts  which  flew  from  the  States  to  the  southeast  arrived 
about  the  2Sth  of  June,  and  passed  on  in  a  northwest  course.  On  the 
same  date  vast  swarms  passed  over  Yankton,  ^oing  in  a  northwesterly 
direction;  light  clouds  passed  over  Sully,  Fort  Eandall,  and  Springfield, 
in  the  same  direction  and  on  the  same  date.  At  Bismarck  locusts  ar- 
rived from  a  general  southerly  direction,  and  by  July  15  had  all  disap, 
peared, "  moving  north  and  west."  It  would  thus  appear  that  in  1875- 
as  in  1877,  the  return  flights  from  the  Southern  States,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Minnesota,  in  many  cases  pass  over  Dakota  into  Montana,  and 
probably  British  America. 
11  Q 
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RETURN  MIGRATIONS  EAST  OF  THK  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  IN  1877  OF  THE 
LOCUSTS  HATCHED  FROM  EGGS  LAID  THE  PREVIOUS  AUTUMN. 

The  facts  here  stated  and  the  records  of  flights  found  in  the  appen- 
dix show  clearly  that  in  the  region  south  of  Minnesota  the  locusts,  as 
soon  as  they  acquire  wings,  are  disposed  from  some  cause  to  move  north- 
ward. From  the  time  they  commenced  to  fly  at  Bastrop,  Tex.,  April 
19,  until  the  8th  of  July,  when  a  swarm  was  observed  at  Glencoe,  Nebr., 
moving  south,  the  direction  of  the  flights  was,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
northward,  varying  in  a  few  cases  to  westward.  In  Minnesota  the  case 
was  ditferent,  although  there  were  long  flights  in  June  to  the  northwest, 
jet  the  rule  can  scarcely  be  said  to  apply  here,  for  the  exceptions  nre  too 
numerous.  From  the  facts  heretofore  ascertained  in  reference  to  their 
habits  this  movement  was  anticipated  and  predicted.  The  movements 
in  previous  years  had  already  led  to  the  conclusion  that  by  some  law 
governing  them  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  resulting  broods  hatched  in 
tbis  visited  area  to  return  to  the  native  habitats  from  which  their  pro- 
genitors came.  That  the  broods  of  1875  and  1876  hatched  in  the  area 
south  of  Minnesota,  did  move  in  this  direction  is  conclusively  shown  by 
the  data  furnished  in  Mr.  Eile^^'s  reports  for  1875  and  1876,  and  in  the 
papers  on  locusts  by  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Whitman. 

As  will  be  seen  by  examining  our  circular  No.  1,  a  copy  of  which  will 
be  found  on  p.  3  in  this  report,  our  first  and  second  questions  related 
to  the  flights  of  locusts  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  time 
These  questions  have  been  more  generally  answered  than  perhaps  any 
others  in  the  circular,  and  enable  us  to  give  more  fully  than  has  ever 
before  been  done  the  movements  of  locusts  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  especially  in  the  invaded  section,  which  we  have  designated  the 
*'  temporary  breeding-grounds.'' 

The  past  season  has  been  an  unusually  favorable  one  for  studying 
the  ^'  local  flights  "  or  limited  migrations,  from  the  fact  that  these  have 
occurred  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  in  these  border  States  and  ad- 
jacent Territories.  The  amount  of  material  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
solving  the  various  problems  connected  with  these  flights  is  very  large, 
and  although  it  may  not  suffice  to  dispel  all  the  mystery  connected  with 
them  it  has  enabled  us  to  explain  much  that  has  hitherto  been  a  matter 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  to  lay  down  the  general  laws  which  gov- 
ern them. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  not  carefully  studied  the 
characCeristics  and  habits  of  the  species,  yet  it  is  true  that  it  is  possible 
in  almost  every  instance  to  distinguish  an  invading  from  a  local  swarm 
although  moving  in  the  same  direction  and  apparently  from  the  same 
point.  Those  who  have  had  considerable  experience  with  them  are 
generally  able,  from  an  inspection  of  the  insects  alone,  to  decide  with 
reasonable  certait^tj  ^^^^  point.  But  there  are  other  and  still  more  im- 
portant me  thocjg  of  determining  it. 
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It  may  appear  of  bat  little  importance  to  the  farmers  and  agiical- 
turists  of  Kansas  or  Nebraska^  on  whose  fields  a  swarm  of  locusts  has 
fallen,  to  know  whether  they  are  from  the  plains  of  Montana  or  from 
the  prairies  of  an  adjoining  State;  but  if  a  carefal  stady  of  their  habits 
shows  it  to  bea  general  rule  that  the  in  vading  swarms  arc  always,  or  nearly 
always,  destractive  in  their  operations,  and  that  the  local  swarms  ore  sel- 
dom injurious,  then  this  knowledge  is  important. 

One  object  of  the  Commission  has  been  to  study  carefully  this  point 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  invading  swarms  and  those  which  are  local  or  return 
ing  swarms;  not  only  on  account  of  its  direct  importance  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  invaded  States,  but  also  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  their  continued  vitality  in  these  States. 

Early  in  the  season,  when  rumors  of  flying  locusts  came  from  the  south, 
the  Commissioners  in  the  field  were  asked  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  result ;  each,  when  asked,  expressed  his  opinion  without  hesitation, 
and  allowed  it  to  be  published  far  and  wide :  '<  We  do  not  apprehend 
any  danger  from  them.  In  fact  this  is  precisely  what  th  e  Commission 
anticipated,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  possible  corroborations  of  the 
theory  held,  that  these  insects  can  never  become  permanent  residents 
of  this  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley." 

The  result  has  confirmed  to  the  fullest  extent  this  opinion,  and  our  pre- 
dictions have  been  fulfilled  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  Although 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  last  of  August  swarms  were  constantly 
moving  over  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  some 
days  covering  an  area  equal  to  any  two  of  these  States,  yet  in  all  that 
time,  though  visited  by  myriads  after  myriads,  scarcely  a  dozen  fields 
in  all  these  States  were  reported  as  injured.  It  may  therefore  be  stated 
as  a  general  rule,  that  returning  and  local  swarms  do  but  little  injury. 
It  is  possible  that  with  a  different  season  the  result  may  be  different, 
bat  so  far  as  the  facts  heretofore  ascertained  are  concerned,  they  point 
to  the  same  conclusion ;  therefore,  with  the  experience  of  the  past  season 
added,  we  are  justified  in  giving  this  as  one  general  rule  in  reference  to 
their  habits. 

And  right  here  we  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing carefully  what,  to  many,  may  at  first  appear  as  trivial  and  unim- 
portant. Each  law  ascertained  in  reference  to  this  species,  whether  im- 
portant in  itself  in  an  economic  or  practical  sense,  is  important  as  an 
aid  or  stepping-stone  toward  the  discovery  of  other  laws. 

The  discovery  of  this  law  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  different 
swarms  has  already  been  the  means  of  dispelling,  in  a  large  degree,  the 
fears  the  farmers  and  citizens  of  these  border  States  entertained  in 
reference  to  the  local  swarms.  The  announcement  last  season  that 
large  swarms  had  been  observed  about  the  middle  of  May  flying  north- 
ward over  I^orth  Platte,  in  Lincoln  County,  Nebr.,  sent  a  thrill  of  alarm 
throughout  that  entire  State.    The  fear  of  such  swarms  has  now  de- 
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parted.  Shortly  afterward  adverse  winds  drove  back  tbese  hordes,  or 
others  from  the  north  part  of  the  State,  or  the  neighboring  portions  of 
Dakota  and  Minnesota.  The  hearts  of  the  Nebraska  farmers  sank  once 
more.  The  Com  mission  replied  to  snch  as  appealed  to  them  at  this  time, 
"No 'invaders^  have  left  the  Northwest;  these  are  bat  *  local  flights,^ 
and  little  if  any  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  them.^  The  fear  of 
local  swarms,  even  though  they  are  from  the  north,  is  therefore,  to  si 
great  degree,  at  least,  gone. 

We  mention  these  facts  here  simply  as  illustrations  of  the  importance 
of  studying  carefully  every  part  of  the  history  of  these  insects. 

It  has  been  quite  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  no  ^'invading  swarms" 
visited  the  border  States  in  1877.  That  numerous  swarms  from  the 
north  entered  or  passed  over  almost  every  part  of  the  locust  area  of 
these  States  is  true,  but  that  none  of  these  were  hatched  in  their  native 
breeding-grounds  we  think  will  be  clearly  shown  by  what  is  hereafter 
stated,  and  by  the  record  of  flights  given  in  Appendix  13. 

In  reference  to  "  returning  swarms,"  in  the  sense  heretofore  explained, 
the  data  for  1877  are  somewhat  incomplete,  as  but  few  reports  have  yet 
reached  us  from  British  America,  to  which  section  a  portion  would  be 
likely  to  wend  their  way  if  intent  on  reaching  their  original  hatching- 
grounds  ;  and  so  far  but  one  or  two  points  in  Western  Dakota  have  been 
heard  from.  But  even  without  these  data  there  are  reasons  for  believ- 
ing the  return  to  the  native  habitats  was  not  so  general  as  was  com- 
monly supposed  it  would  be  by  those  who  hold  that  as  a  rule  the  re- 
sulting broods  go  back  to  their  native  home. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  flying-season  the  departing  hordes  from  that 
portion  of  the  visited  area  from  Nebraska  to  Texas,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, moved  northward,  as  it  was  supposed  they  would  do;  but  later 
in  the  season,  with  a  change  of  wind,  they  turned  southward,  and  the 
flights  in  this  direction  were  almost  as  heavy  and  as  long  continued  as 
those  which  had  moved  northward.  As  there  is  satisfactory  evidence 
that  these  southward-moving  hordes  were  not  invading  swarms  from  the 
Northwest,  they  must  have  consisted  in  a  great  measure  of  those  which 
had  previously  moved  northward.  That  some  did  pass  onward  is  showp 
by  the  reports  of  northward  flights  over  Bismarck,  of  swarms  alight- 
ing in  Western  Dakota,  of  flights  seen  at  Cypress  mils,  Battleford, 
and  some  other  points  in  British  America.  Yet  the  fact  that  none  passed 
to  the  north  of  the  international  boundary  east  of  Bismarck,  and  that 
there  were  such  heavy  flights  southward  east  of  the  Missouri,  in  Da- 
Dakota  and  Minnesota,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  but  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  those  hatched  in  the  visited  area  ever  succeeded  in 
reaching  their  native  hatching-grounds.  That  a  considerable  portion 
may  have  and  probably  did  pass  on  to  the  north  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Missouri,  where  there  are  no  settlements  from  which  we  could  receive 
reports,  is  more  than  likely ;  and  the  few  accounts  we  have  received 
from  this  section  indicate  that  such  was  the  case. 
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For  tbese  reasoos  the  movements  of  the  locusts  east  of  the  mount- 
ains, in  1877,  must  be  largely  included  in  the  category  of  ^^  local  flights/' 
in  the  broad  sense,  that  is  to  say,  flights  whose  limits  are  within  the 
visited  area  or  temporary  breeding-grounds. 

LOCAL  FLIGHTS. 

^8  before  stated,  the  past  season  has  been  a  very  favorable  one  for 
Btndying  *^  local  flights  '^  or  limited  migrations,  and  the  means  adopted 
by  the  Commission  for  collecting  data  upon  this  point  have  resulted  in 
accomnlating  a  very  large  amount  of  material. 

We  give,  in  Appendix  13,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  the  answers  on 
this  point  received  from  our  numerous  correspondents,  in  order  that  all 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  this  subject 
for  themselves,  and  thus  be  able  to  test  the  correctness  of  our  conclu- 
sions. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  material  collected  in  refer- 
ence  to  these  flights,  we  give  here  a  summary  or  rather  brief  notes  of 
the  replies  received  to  our  circular  No.  1,  relating  to  two  days,  July  3 
and  20,  remarking  only  that  the  flights  from  the  more  Southern  States. 
had  almost  entirely  ceased  at  this  season. 

In  these  records  the  direction  of  the  wind  wherever  mentioned  is  to 
be  understood  as  that  from  which  it  was  blowing^  and  where  flights 
are  mentioned  without  giving  the  direction,  they  are  to  be  understood  as 
going  with  the  wind.  The  language  of  the  correspondent  has  been  re- 
tained as  nearly  as  possible. 

£«card  of  fligKU  for  July  3,  1877. 

DAKOTA. 

TeUow  Banks,  Deuel  Coanty :  First  appearance,  only  a  few  going  west  at  noon. 

Gary,  Deuel  County:  Fly  west. 

Medary,  Brookings  County :  Wind  sonth,  strong ;  light  swarms  go  north. 

Dell  Bapids,  Minnehaha  County :  Wind  southeast ;  quite  a  number  alighted. 

Forestbnrg,  Bramble  County :  Cloudy ;  none  seen. 

Bockport,  Hanson  County :  Southeast  wind ;  ily  very  high,  and  numerous. 

MDCKESOTA. 

Elbow  Lake,  Grant  County :  Wind  southeast ;  considerable  number  go  northwest. 

Herman,  Grant  County :  Go  northwest  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th — most  on  4th. 

Brandon,  Douglas  County:  Fly  wtst ;  air  full  of  them. 

BumhamviUe,  Todd  County :  Some  left  to  west-south  west. 

Bound  Prairie,  Todd  County :  Baised  in  great  numbers  and  went  west-southwest. 

Long  Prairie,  NicoUet  County :  Wind  east;  partly  clear ;  fly  with  the  wind,  in  mod- 
erate numbers. 

Morris,  Steyens  County:  Began  to  fly  at  9;  go  west;  wind  southeast;  clear  and 
warm ;  began  to  alight  about  1  o'clock. 

Westport,  Pope  Coanty:  Fly  a  little  south  of  west ;  extensive  movement ;  very  high. 

Faixhaven,  Steams  County :  Go  southwest  in  great  numbers. 

Paynesville,  Steams  County :  Go  west  very  thick ;  many  of  ours  joined  them ;  many 
oamc  down,  but  meet  of  thorn  rose  again. 
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Saint  Wendall,  Stearns  Connty :  Go  west;  many. 

Clear  Lake,  Sberburae  County:  Wind  northwest;  go  soattieost 

Ortonville,  Bigstone  County :  First  seen ;  a  few  go  ^est. 

Lao-qui-parle,  Lac-qui-parle  County  :  Go  northwest;  immenBe  quantity. 

Baxter :  Wind  little  south  of  east ;  good  breeze ;  large  numbers  go  northwest. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  Connty :  Wind  southeast ;  fly  very  thick  northwest. 

Dassell,  Meeker  County:  Warm,  bright;  wind  easterly,  very  light.  Locusts  went 
southwest  till  1.30 ;  then  west.  Large  swarms  rose,  and  a  continuous  line  passed  from 
11  to  3  o'clock. 

Manannah,  Meeker  County :  Upper  flight,  west  of  southwest ;  lower  flight,  west. 

Corinna,  Wright  County :  Go  due  south ;  air  seemed  full  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach. 

Cokato,  Wright  Connty :  Took  flight. 

Stockholm,  Wright  County :  Commenced  flying  to  west. 

Granite  Falls,  Yellow  Medicine  County:  Come  down  in  small  swarms  at  11  o'clock; 
at  12  rising  and  filling  the  air ;  go  northwest. 

Beaver,  Renville  Connty :  During  a  greater  part  of  the  day  a  swarm  as  innumerable 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore  took  its  flight  over  this  section,  going  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion. 

Vicksburg,  Renville  Connty :  Forenoon  cloudy ;  clear  at  noon ;  wind  east  by  south- 
east ;  hoppers  go  with  the  wind. 

Palmyra,  Renville  Connty:  Go  westerly;  high. 

Brookfield,  Renville  County :  Southeast  wind ;  swarms  go  west  and  southwest 

Hale,  McLeod  County:  Wind  southeast ;  immense  swarms  go  with  the  wind. 

Penn,  McLeod  County :  Those  that  lit  on  the  Ist  left,  going  northwest. 

Marshfield,  Lincoln  County:  Go  northwest;  first  swarm  seen;  light  movement 

Marshal],  Lyon  County :  Go  west  freely,  alighting  in  the  evening. 

Tracy,  Lyon  County :  Go  west ;  did  not  alight. 

MINNESOTA. 

Charleston,  Redwood  County:  Go  west-northwest,  high,  and  very  fast,  from  12 
o'clock  to  3.30.    First  flight. 

Walnut  Station,  Redwood  County :  Small  flight  to  west  aid  northwest,  from  11  o'clock 
to  2.30.    A  few  alighted. 

Lamberton,  Redwood  County :  Locusts  came  in  with  east-southeast  wind. 

Cottonwood,  Brown  County:  Go  southwest  in  the  forenoon,  and  northwest  in  the 
afternoon. 

Linden,  Brown  County :  Wird  east  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th ;  took  most  of  tbemawoy- 

Albin,  Brown  County :  Fly  west,  wind  east. 

Saint  Peter,  Nicollet  County :  Large  flight  southwest. 

Ridgeley,  Nicollet  County :  Fly  west  in  great  numbers ;  our  own  go  with  them. 

Currie,  Murray  County :  Fly  west. 

Windom,  Cottonwood  County  :  Fly  west,  very  high. 

Buttertield,  Watonwan  County:  Light  soatheast  wind.  Locusts  commenced  passing 
over ;  many  alighted. 

Madelia,  Watonwan  County:  Con  tin  nous  flight  all  day  to  a  little  south  of  west. 
Those  of  ours  that  had  wings  joined  them. 

Luverne,  Rock  County :  Go  a  few  degrees  west  of  north  in  considerable  numbers. 

Kanaranzie,  Rock  County :  Air  full ;  as  many  come  down  as  leave ;  alight  in  the 
evening  and  leave  in  the  morning ;  go  northwest. 

Township  103,  range  47,  Rock  County :  Fly  northwest. 

Bigelow,  Nobles  County :  Clear ;  light  southeast  wind ;  fly  thick  from  11  to  4. 

Worthington,  Nobles  Connty :  Fly  northwest  at  noon,  quite  heavy. 

Graham  Lake,  Nobles  County :  Large  numbers  go  west,  few  come  down. 

Adraiu,  Nobles  County :  Some  fly,  a  few  alighted. 
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Delafield,  JacksoD  Coanty :  Wind  sonth  of  oast ;  go  northwest  mostly ;  very  high ; 
Qono  alighted. 

Christiana,  Jackson  Coanty :  Go  a  little  north  of  west ;  a  few  alighted  abont  3  o^olock 

Tenhassen,  Hartin  Coanty :  Wind  soath-soathwest  in  the  afternoon,  moderate,  very 
warm ;  fly  northwest. 

Pipestone,  Pipestone  Coanty :  Go  sonthwest  at  10  in  the  forenoon,  none  alighting. 

Bigstone  Lake,  Bigstone  Coanty :  Fly  northwest,  many  alighting. 

NEBRASKA. 

La  Platte  Valley :  Flying  east  of  north.    Heavy  rains. 

Omaha,  Douglas  Coanty :  Flying  very  high  to  northwest  at  11  in  the  forenoon.  Wind 
southeast,  clear. 

IOWA. 

Tabor,  Fremont  Coanty :  Go  north  and  northwest. 

KANSAS. 

Claytonville,  Brown  Coanty :  Fly  northwest ;  wind  sonth. 
Recwd  of  flights  far  July  20, 1877. 

DAKOTA. 

Walhalla,  Pembina  Coanty :  Light  northwest  wind ;  snnshine ;  fly  sontheast ;  not 
many. 

Caledonia,  Traill  Coanty :  north  wind  for  five  days  past ;  good  many  go  sonth ;  none 
have  passed  irom  sonth  this  season. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deoel  Coanty :  Light  northwest  winds ;  warm ;  a  frightfal  swarm 
came  abont  9  a.  m. ;  those  that  were  here  joined  the  flight  at  once,  making  a  dense 
swarm  from  abont  40  feet  high  to  as  high  as  the  eye  oould  reach.  By  11  a.  m.  the  lower 
ones  were  from  150  to  200  feet  high,  and  continned  mach  the  same  to  3  p.  m.  None 
alighted. 

Gary,  Deuel  Coanty :  Strong  wind ;  fly  south  in  great  nnmbers ;  very  high. 

Medary,  Brookings  Coanty :  north  wind ;  clear ;  immense  swarms  go  south  all  day ; 
the  few  scattered  on  the  prairie  rise  and  leave. 

Dell  Rapids,  Minnehaha  Connty:  Wind  northeast;  a  great  many  go  southwest. 

Bioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  Connty :  Fly  sonth ;  few  alighted  as  yet.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity of  hoppers  that  has  yet  been  seen  passed  over  to  the  sontheast.  A  few  came  down 
about  6  miles  south  of  here,  but  did  no  damage. 

MINNESOTA. 

Moorhead,  Clay  County:  Fly  south  and  southeast  very  thick. 

Audubon,  Becker  Coanty :  Wind  north  10  degrees  west ;  air  full — highest  I  ever  saw ; 
some  stragglers  alight. 

Detroit,  Becker  County :  Wind  northwest ;  very  pleasant ;  began  to  fly  at  10  a.  m., 
and  all  we  had  here  left  ns ;  an  immense  quantity  passed. 

Township  136,  range  45,  Wilkins  County :  Wind  northwest  and  very  unsteady ;  hop- 
pen  fly ;  those  of  our  hatch  rise  that  are  large  enough ;  they  rise  most  numerously 
xrlien  the  wind  comes  in  gusts. 

Fergus  Falls,  Otter  Tail  County  :  Commenced  flight  to  southward. 

Elbow  Lake,  Grant  County :  Fly  southeast ;  wind  northwest ;  more  than  at  any  timo 
this  season. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  Connty :  North  winds ;  cool  and  clear ;  go  south  thick. 

Saint  Wendell,  Steams  Connty :  Wind  nearly  north ;  great  numbers  fly  nearly  sonth ; 
some  came  down. 
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Saint  Clond,  Stearns  Connty :  Fly  soath  in  great  nnmbere;  a  few  alight. 

Becker,  Sherbame  Coanty:  The  lafit  left  here;  go  eoathwest;  good  breeze  from 
northwest. 

Benson,  Swift  Coanty ;  Fly  west  of  south  in  great  nambers ;  few  alight. 

De  Graff,  Swift  Coanty :  Fly  east ;  none  alight. 

Lao  qni  Parle,  Lac  qai  Parle  Coanty :  Fly  south  of  southeast;  thick ;  wind  north- 
west. 

Baxter,  Lao  qui  Parle  County:  Wind  northwest;  clear  and  warm ;  vast  nambers  fly 
very  high  southeast. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  Coanty:  Wind  northwest;  no  hoppers,  scarcely. 

Kandiyohi,  Kandiyohi  County:  Good  many  fly  southeast ;  only  a  few  drop. 

Willmar,  Kandiyohi  Coanty  :  Many  fly  southeast. 

Manannah,  Meeker  County :  Those  that  remained  after  the  flight  of  the  10th  few 
northwest,  (f)    [It  is  probable  this  should  be  southeast.] 

Palmyra,  Renville  County :  Passed  over  southerly.    None  seen  for  two  weeks  past 

Pipestone,  Pipestone  Coanty :  Wind  north ;  fly  thick. 

Windom,  Cottonwood  County  :  Fly  south. 

Mount  Lake,  Cottonwood  County :  The  last  passed  south  at  2.30  p.  m. 

Madelia,  Watonwan  County :  Fly  south ;  wind  northwest. 

Butterfield,  Watonwan  County :  From  15th  to  20th  wind  west  and  northwest;  to-day 
changed  to  north,  and  nearly  all  left ;  go  south. 

Saint  James,  Watonwan  County :  All  left  here  to-day. 

Mankato,  Blue  Earth  County :  Millions  fly  high  at  11  a.  m. ;  go  south. 

Wilton,  Waseca  County :  Large  numbers  fly  south ;  very  few  have  alighted  here. 

Waseca,  Waseca  County :  The  hoppers  in  this  section  arose  and  flew  to  south-south- 
west. 

Lnverne,  Rock  County :  Immense  swarms  go  south,  alighting  but  rarely,  at  12.30  p. 
m. ;  fell  in  small  numbers  in  places  to  south  and  east ;  upper  regions  filled  with  hoppers. 

Magnolia,  Rock  County:  Large  swarms  fly  south-southwest  and  southeast,  varying 
with  the  wind.    Many  alight  in  southern  part  of  the  coanty. 

Kanaianzie, Rock  County:  Fly  south;  largest  swarm  eeen  yet;  none  alighted. 

Little  Rock, Nobles  County:  Immense  swarms  go  south ;  a  few  cripples  falL 

Adrian,  Nobles  County:  Winds  north;  fly  very  high  ai  d  thick. 

Worthington,  Nobles  County:  Flying  in  clouds;  few  come  down  in  this  vicinity. 
Wind  north,  tending  east ;  quite  a  good  many  fly  as  near  west  as  the  wind  will  allow. 

Bigelow, Nobles  County :  Wind  north;  olear;  large  swarms  flew  south. 

Brownsbury,  Jackson  County :  Immense  numbers  go  south ;  wind  from  the  north. 

Jackson,  Jackson  County:  ''Are  flying  9  miles  deep  as  we  go  to  press." — BepubUc 

Hunter,  Jackson  County :  Go  south ;  most  numerous  I  have  seen  this  year. 

Hector,  Renville  County :  Wind  northwest. 

Glencoe,  McLeod  County :  Fly  very  thick  southeast. 

Penn,  McLeod  County :  A  few  scattering  ones  go  south. 

Benton, Carver  County:  Great  numbers  fly  southwest;  wind  from  north. 

Carver,  Carver  County :  Large  swarms  fly  in  a  southerly  or  southwesterly  direction; 
some  alight  near  town. 

Shakopee,  Scott  County:  Wind  northwest  to  north;  clear;  fly  in  great  nambei» 
southeast  to  south,  from  10  to  3. 

Marshfield,  Lincoln  County :  Wind  north ;  immense  swarm  came  in  sight  about  11 
o'clock,  flying  south  till  sundown. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County :  Pleasant ;  air  full ;  go  southeast  all  day. 
^  L&mberton,  Redwood  County :  Wind  from  north  and  northwest.    From  the  8th  till 
the  20th  the  flight  has  been  steady  and  culminated  in  a  grand  rush  on  the  20th;  the 
heaviest  flight  I  ever  saw. 

Albin,  Brown  County:  Few  flying;  wind  north-northwest;  no  coupling  or  laying 
yet. 
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Saint  Peter,  Nicollet  Coanty :  Yery  thick,  and  most  of  them  very  high ;  all  go  aoath- 
east. 

Le  Snear,  Le  Saeur  Coanty :  Passed  over  to  soatb  in  greater  numbers  than  at  any 
previoua  time ;  were  at  a  great  height,  and  the  san  was  almost  darkened  by  the  im- 
inenae  mass. 

Le  Saear  Centre,  Le  Saeor  Coanty :  Heavy  flight  to  south ;  some  few  dropped  near 
night  on  some  farms. 

Waterville, Le  Saear  Coanty:  All  left  from  all  aroandhere  and  went  sonth;  none 
lit. 

Morristown,  Rice  Coanty :  Fly  little  west  of  soath ;  more  tban  ever  before.  Went 
cast  in  large  numbers ;  most  of  those  hatched  here  went  with  them. 

Blae  Earth  City,  Faribaalt  County :  Clouds  fly  over,  south ;  only  a  few  stopped  in 
this  vicinity. 

Winnebago  City,  Faribault  Coanty:  ''Air  full  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to  6 o'clock  p.  m. 
Fly  sontheast.  Began  to  fly  at  9.30  a  little  east  of  south,  with  good  breeze — deuse  num- 
bers as  the  eye  could  see.  Flew  till  3  o'clock."— [Ptoneer  Press.  ''Alighted  quite 
thick."— [Devpateft. 

Alden,  Freeborn  County :  Left  here,  and  the  air  was  full,  thicker  than  I  ever  saw 
before,  flying  from  II  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.;  wind  north-northeast;  some  commence  to 
eonple. 

Freeborn,  Freeborn  County :  Began  to  fly  at  11  a.  m.  Go  southeast  to  east  Air  full 
till  4  o'clock.    Some  alight,  but  none  leave. 

Albert  Lea,  Freeborn  County :  Fly  south  at  11  a.  m.    Strong  wind. 

Geneva,  Freeborn  County :  First  flight  left  here  in  large  numbers,  to  southeast. 

IOWA. 

Algona,  Kossuth  County :  A  large  number  are  said  to  have  alighted  around  Algona. 
Carroll  City,  Carroll  County :  Large  swarms  fly  over  to  southeast  for  two  hours. 
Dakota  City,  Humboldt  County :  Weather  clear,  wind  northwest.    Hoppers  fly  south- 
east in  afternoon,  some  alighting. 

The  record  of  the  3d  contains  reports  from  sixty-five  different  points, 
scattered  over  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas;  that 
of  the  20tb,  from  seventy  different  points.  As  a  matter  of  coarse,  the 
record  of  each  day  during  the  flying  season  is  not  so  full  as  these  two, 
yet  quite  a  number  embrace  as  many  points,  and  a  few  days  perhaps  more. 
At  the  commencement,  the  reports  are  few  and  scattering,  and  as  we 
approach  the  close  of  the  season  they  again  decrease  in  number.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  season,  something  like  two  thousand  reports  in  reference 
ta  flights  east  of  the  mountains  have  been  received. 

A  careful  study  of  the  record  of  these  two  days  here  given  will  reveal 
several  important  facts ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  our  method  of  using 
this  material,  we  call  attention  to  some  things  to  be  learned  therefrom. 

That  of  the  3d,  although  relating  to  an  area  extending  from  Central 
Kansas  to  Northern  Minnesota,  shows  that  the  flights  at  all  points,  ex- 
cept two,  were  in  the  direction  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  compass, 
varying  from  north  to  a  little  south  of  west,  the  variation  from  a  north 
coarse  being  greatest  in  parts  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  It  also  shows 
that  in  every  instance  where  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  noticed  the 
flight  is  with  the  wind ;  and  in  one  case,  at  Manannah,  Meeker  Coanty, 
Mionesota,  where  there  were  upper  and  lower  currents  moving  in  diSer- 
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ent  directions  at  the  same  time,  the  movements  of  thelocnsts  in  the 
different  currents  corresponded  therewith. 

At  one  point,  where  the  day  was  clondy,  none  were  seen  on  the  wing. 
At  several  points  a  note  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  local  brood  arose 
and  joined  the  passing  swarm.  Where  the  hoars  are  noted,  they  show 
the  flight  to  have  been  daring  the  middle  part  of  the  day,  or  at  least 
between  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 

Although,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  there  are  exceptions  to  what  here 
appear  to  be  general  rules,  yet  the  rules  hold  good  to  a  very  large  extent 
throughout  the  entire  record,  except  as  to  the  general  direction  of  the 
flight,  which,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  20th,was  southward. 

The  first  flight  of  the  season,  of  which  we  have  any  notice,  was  at 
Bastrop,  Tex.,  on  the  19th  of  April,^  to  the  north.  The  first  in  Indian 
Territory,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  was  at  Camp  Supply,  May  23, 
to  the  northwest;  but  as  the  accounts  from  this  Territory  are  very 
meager,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  we  have  received  notice  of  the  first 
observed.  The  first  noted  in  Kansas  was  in  Trego  County,  May  17,  to 
the  northwest.  The  first  in  Nebraska  was  at  Amazon,  Franklin  County, 
May  15,  to  the  north.  The  first  in  Minnesota,  of  which  any  reliable  ac- 
count has  been  given,  was  at  fiaymond.  Steams  County,  June  a,  to  the 
southeast  The  first  in  Dakota  was  at  Medary,  Brookings  County,  Jane 
9,  moving  southeast. 

A  BEIEP  SUMMARY  OF  THE  FLIGHTS  EAST  OF  THE  EOCKY  MOUNTAOS 

IN  1877,  BY  STATES. 

Texas. — ^The  first  flight  reported  was  observed,  as  heretofore  stated,  at 
Bastrop  on  the  19th  of  April,  moving  northward.  This  was  followed  by 
another,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  A  somewhat  general  and  very 
heavy  flight  occurred  on  the  1st  of  May,  notices  of  which  were  received 
from  Calvert,  Salado,  Kew  Brauufels,  Dallas,  and  Austin.  This  move- 
ment, which  is  supposed  to  have  carried  off  most  of  the  locasts  hatched 
during  the  spring  in  this  State,  was  also  to  the  north.  A  few  slight 
swarms  were  observed  after  this  up  to  the  10th  of  May,  but  the  great 
body  of  the  insects  undoubtedly  left  about  the  first  of  the  month.  In 
the  latter  part  oc'  August  swarms  began  to  return  southward ;  immense 
numbers  were  observed  at  this  time  passing  over  Bobertson  County; 
others  were  seen  at  Bexar,  in  the  latter  part  of  September  (28-30), 
and  others  at  Bastrop,  as  late  as  October. 

Missouri. — The  locusts  which  hatched  in  Jasper  and  adjoining  counties 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  depai^ted  toward  the  north  and 
northwest  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  first  of  June.  Those  in  the 
extreme  northwest  section  left  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  first  few 


» Since  thU  ytHi%  tm/Cen,  adcfitiotuil  note*  Aore  5e«n  t^ctxtedfnm  IkRU,  thtmuok  ikt  SigntU  Servie*  Bu- 
rrau.  tchieh  may  ^hou)  an  earlier  date  for  the  first  /lighL  At  these  are  to  be  /owhd  in  Appendix  No,  3,  th$ 
reader  can  eaHfy  „^^  ^  corwCion,  {fneeeewary. 
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days  of  July.  It  was  probably  the  swarms  from  this  section  which  were 
observed  about  this  time  in  Fremont  Count}',  Iowa,  moving  northward. 
In  August  and  September  swarms  were  observed  passing  southward 
over  Holt,  Nodaway,  Atchison,  Jasper,  and  Barry  Counties. 

Arkansas. — ^The  only  accounts  of  flights  we  have  received  from  this 
State  are  from  Benton  County,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  in  September 
some  swarms  passed  over  from  the  northwest. 

Indian  Territory. — We  were  very  desirous  of  obtaining  notices  of 
flights  from  this  Territory,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainiug  whether  it 
was  possible  to  trace  particular  swarms  in  their  movements,  the  possi- 
bility of  succeeding  being  rendered  much  more  likely  in  the  case  of  an 
early  swarm,  starting  from  the  extreme  south  and  moving  north,  than 
at  a  later  date,  when  the  movements  became  more  general.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  correspondents  in  this  Territory  in  the  sections 
where  such  swarms  were  likely  to  be  observed.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  flights  to  the  north  were  observed  in  the  early  part  of  May  in  some 
portions  of  the  Territory ;  but  it  is  too  indefinite  to  be  of  any  value, 
except  as  showing  the  direction  of  the  movement.  At  Camp  Supply, 
locusts  were  observed  moving  north  on  May  23,  and  at  the  same  place 
tbey  were  seen  moving  south  on  the  11th  of  September. 

Kansas. — ^Flights  were  observed  in  Nebraska  two  days  before  any 
movements  were  noted  in  this  State.  The  first  swarm  observed  here  of 
TThich  we  have  any  notice  was  on  May  17th,  in  Trego  Coanty,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State;  this  moved  north-northwest  Other  swarms 
going  northward  were  observed  in  Ellis  and  Labette  Counties  on  the 
2l8t  and  23d  of  the  same  month.  On  the  26th  and  27th  extensive 
swarms  passed  northward  over  the  western  part  of  the  State  which 
were  observed  at  Kit  Carson,  Monotony,  also  in  Phillips  and  Greenwood 
Counties.  On  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  June,  the  large  body  of  those 
hatched  in  the  State  commenced  to  migrate,  and  although  a  large  por- 
tion moved  toward  the  north,  yet  this  was  by  no  means  universally  the 
catfe.  Although  the  counties  in  which  flights  were  observed  on  these 
days  are  all  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  State  and  hence  in  the  vicinity 
of  each  other,  yet  the  direction  of  the  flights  varied  from  north  to  south- 
west, a  few  going  almost  directly  south  at  one  point.  On  the  12th,  iu 
Saline,  they  moved  northwest,  and  in  Clay,  south.  On  the  13th,  the 
movement  was  entirely  to  the  west  and  southwest,  except  in  Brown 
County,  where  they  went  northeast.  These  we  have  reason  to  believe 
came  down  in  the  vicinity  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  iu  the  afternoon  of  June 
14L  On  the  14th  it  was  entirely  toward  the  north.  After  this  but  few 
flights  were  observed  until  in  July  ^  at  least  but  few  notices  of  movements 
have  been  received  by  the  Commission,  which  occurred  during  this  time. 
Betweeu  the  ISth  and  last  of  this  month  they  began  to  return  toward 
the  south.  In  August  there  were  movements  in  both  directions,  but 
chiefly  southward ;  this  was  continued  at  intervals  through  September. 

Nebraska. — ^A  small  flight  passed  over  Franklin  County  as  early  as 
May  16,  going  north ;  another  over  Dodge  County  on  the  17th,  goin^ 
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northeast;  on  tbe  18tb  a  large  swarm  was  observed  at  Kearney,  going 
north ;  on  the  2Gth  and  27th  very  heavy  flights  passed  over  Ugalalla 
and  North  Platte  toward  the  northwest.  After  this,  until  abont  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  flights  are  reported  almost  daily  as  passing  over  some  part 
of  the  State,  chiefly  Platte,  Colfax,  Keith,  Phillips,  Lincoln,  and  Butler 
Counties,  generally  moving  north,  but  in  one  or  two  instances  westward. 
In  July,  from  the  8th  to  the  15th,  occasional  swarms  were  seen  passing 
northwest  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

There  was  really  no  one  general  movement  of  the  locusts  from  this 
State.  South  of  the  Platte  they  began  to  move  in  the  latter  part  of 
Juno  (25  to  30),  and  later  farther  north  and  east,  some  not  departing 
until  in  August 

The  movement  toward  the  south  commenced  early  in  July,  as  a  report 
from  Mr.  Dodge,  of  Glencoe,  Dodge  County,  dated  the  8th,  states  that 
*Hhe  locusts  have  been  flying  a  little  cast  of  south  for  several  days,'' 
Professor  Aughey,  our  assistant  for  Nebraska,  observed  what  was  in 
all  probability  the  same  swarm  passing  south  over  Lincoln  City  on  tbe 
9th,  flying,  as  he  remarks,  "high  and  in  a  heavy  column."  From  the 
11th  to  the  14th  the  movement  was  northward.  On  tbe  15th  it  was 
again  toward  the  south,  and  continued  generally  in  that  direction  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  then  again.changed  to  the  north.  From  this  time 
until  the  5th  of  August  the  flights  were  mostly  toward  the  north,  but 
irregular  and  variable.  About  this  time  (from  5th  to  8th)  the  unusual 
phenomenon  of  locust  swarms  flying  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same 
time  and  place  was  observed  on  several  different  days  in  the  area  em- 
bracing Knox  County,  Nebraska,  Yankton,  Dak.,  and  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  Professor  Aughey,  who  had  visited  this  section  on  behalf  of  tbe 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  locust  movements,  fortunately 
happened  to  be  in  this  region  at  this  time,  and  witnessed  this  unusual 
occurrence,  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  and  explained  hereafter. 

After  this  until  the  last  of  September  swarms  were  passing  over  in 
various  directions,  but  generally  toward  the  south. 

Iowa. — ^The  first  flight  observed  in  this  State  of  which  we  have  received 
any  account  was  on  the  14th  of  June,  in  the  extreme  northwest  part,  be- 
tween Le  Mars,  in  Plymouth  County,  and  Sioux  River.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  these  came  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Kan- 
sas and  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  Nebraska.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  they  did  not  come  from  any  part  of  Iowa,  and  it  is  certain  that 
locusts  left  Brown  County,  Kansas,  on  the  13th.  These  came  down  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sioux  City,  where  they  remained  some  days.  Those 
batched  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  State  commenced  leav- 
ing Fremont  County  on  the  22d  of  June.  Between  this  date  and  July 
10  most  of  those  hatched  in  the  State  took  wing,  moving  northward. 
About  the  middle  of  July  the  southward  flights  commenced  and  con- 
tinued, with  intervals  of  northward  movements,  until  September.  As 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  northern  or  central  part  of  Iowa  was  prob- 
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ably  the  turning  ground  of  the  swarms  blown  back  and  forth  north- 
west and  sontheast  across  Minnesota  daring  the  middle  and  latter  part 
of  the  snnimer. 

Minnesota  and  Dakota. — As  the  flights  in  this  State  and  Territory  are 
intimately  connected,  and  have  been  studied  together,  we  will  give  a 
summary  of  them  together. 

In  reference  to  these  onr  records  are  very  full  and  complete,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Professor  Whitman,  who  was  our  assistant  for  Minnesota, 
had  been  studying  the  locust  problem  for  some  years  previous  to  1877, 
and  had  arranged  a  system  of  correspondence  which  enabled  him  to 
obtain  daily  accounts  during  the  flying-season  from  every  locust-visited 
county  in  Minnesota,  as  well  as  from  some  of  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Dakota. 

The  first  swarms  observed  in  Minnesota,  of  which  we  have  any  defi- 
nite account,  were  seen  June  5  in  Stearns  and  Blue  Earth  Counties  flying 
southeast.  On  the  Otb,  swarms  were  seen  in  Brookings  County,  Dakota, 
and  Nicollet,  Eamsey,  and  Benton  Counties,  Minnesota,  flying  southeast. 
On  the  14th  and  15th,  the  wind  changed,  and  those  from  the  south  be- 
gan to  pass  over  the  southwest  corner  of  Minnesota  and  southeast  corner . 
of  Dakota.  But  even  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  somewhat  prolix 
in  this  part  of  our  report,  we  will  introduce  here  Professor  Whitman's 
very  interesting  summary  of  the  flights  in  this  State  and  Territory: 

There  was  a  considerable  flight  over  some  of  the  eastern  conn  ties  of  Dakota  about 
Jane  10.  A  very  few  alighted  in  Beclser  Coanty  (Andubon)  and  remained  there,  and 
were  seen  coupling  abont  Jaly  1. 

About  June  16  and  17  there  was  a  heavier  flight  northward  across  some  of  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  Dakota.  At  one  point  it  was  two  and  a  half  days  in  passing.  It 
also  extended,  but  not  heavily,  over  points  in  Nobles  (as  far  east  as  Worthington), 
Bock,  Murray,  and  Lyon  Counties,  over  Morris  and  Fergus  Falls.  Some  of  these  reached 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Dakota,  at  Worthington,  Jamestown,  and  Bismarck. 
These  two  flights  were  nndoubtedly  from  some  southern  hatching-grounds. 

Our  own  hatch  flew  with  daily  increasing  numbers  and  in  various  directions  from 
about  June  23d  to  the  26tb,  27th,  and  2dth,  on  which  days  there  was  a  quite  extensive 
flight  to  the  southeast.  This  extended  mostly  alon  j  the  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad 
and  the  Minnesota  River,  but  was  also  extensive  over  Saint  Cloud. 

June  29  and  30  were  unfavorable  days  for  flying,  or  rather  for  observing  flights,  and 
the  records  are  fewer: 

July  1  was  a  most  favorable  day  for  flying.  As  the  wind  was  generally  very  slight 
and  changeable,  the  directions  taken  vary  a  great  deal.  Reports  from  forty-one  points 
give  flights  in  nino  different  directions,  some  moving  in  no  particular  direction,  and 
others  moving  in  opposite  directions  in  different  parts  of  the  day. 

July  2.— Fewer  swarms  observed,  going  generally  east  and  southeast. 

July  3.— Flying  northwest,  west,  and  a  little  south  of  west  at  forty-eight  points. 
Wind  generally  light,  and  swarms  flying  very  high.  Movement  extensive  from  the 
Iowa  line  to  Pope  and  Grant  Counties  on  the  north,  and  to  Marshfield  and  Orton- 
ville  on  the  west,  where  flying  swarms  appeared  for  the  first  time. 

July  4,  5,  and  6. — Very  nearly  a  repetition  of  July  3.  The  alighting  of  parts  of  these 
westward  flights  on  these  four  days,  from  Morris  over  into  Dakota,  was  stated  at  the 
time  in  the  Pioneer  Press,  and  seems  to  be  the  only  continued  alighting  occurring  in 
any  movement  that  has  taken  place  so  far. 

/n/y  7, — Wind  obangtngto  northwest.    Very  few  flights  reported  in  any  direction. 
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July  8. — Swarms  retnmiQg,  moviD;^  generally  a  little  PMt  of  south.  Movement  re- 
ported at  forty-six  points  between  Otter  Tail  and  Todd  Connties  on  the  north ;  Sher- 
burne, Carver,  Scott,  and  Waseca  Counties  on  the  east,  and  Freeborn,  Jackson,  Noblee, 
and  Rock  Counties  on  the  soutb. 

July  9  and  10. — Nearly  a  repetition  of  July  8,  except  that  the  direction  changed 
more  to  southwest,  the  wind  ohaugiug  to  southerly  on  the  latter  date  in  many  places. 

July  11  and  12. — Movement  reversed  again;  flying  northwest  in  abundance  on  the 
11th  and  in  still  greater  number  on  the  12th.  Movement  extended  from  Detroit, 
Becker  County,  to  Sioux  City,  on  the  west. 

July  13.— Weather  generally  unfavorable  for  observation ;  flying  northeast  at  a  few 
points. 

July  14.— Ditto. 

July  15. — Change  of  wind;  flying  southeast  ina  few  places. 

July  17. — ^Wind  generally  northwest;  flying  southeast  in  a  few  places. 

July  18  and  19. — Wind  northwest,  generally  cool  and  cloudy,  and  very  few  observed. 

July  20. — Grand  movement;  swarms  observed  at  fifty-six  points,  flying  southeast, 
south  and  southwest;  swarms  represented  in  most  cases  as  extremely  large,  flying  very 
high ;  moving  from  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  at  Winnebago  City,  and  until  sundown  at  Marsb- 
field ;  seen  at  various  places  from  Audubon  to  Sioux  Falls  on  the  west,  from  Saint 
Cloud  to  Albert  Lea  on  the  cast,  and  at  Carroll  City,  Iowa,  on  the  southwest. 

July  21. — ^Nearly  the  same,  but  flying  in  fewer  numbers.  Seen  at  Morristown  at  8 
a.  m. 

July  22. — Change  of  wind  to  southerly ;  flying  northwest  in  great  numbers  at  Audu- 
bon, Detroit,  Moorhead,  Marshall,  and  Worthington. 

July  23. — Wind  southerly;  no  heavy  flights  reported  except  at  Worthington,  where 
they  flew  very  high  until  late. 

July  24. — Wind  southerly  ;  few  reported. 

July. — ^Tbe  wind  southerly  ;  flying  north  very  thick  over  Hector,  in  Renville  County. 

July  2G. — Wind  southerly ;  few  or  none  reported. 

July  27. — ^Wind  changing  to  northwest ;  flying  at  Detroit,  in  large  numbers,  a  little 
south  of  east. 

July  23. — Another  heavy  movement  to  east  and  south  ;  reported  as  moving  east  at 
Sioux  City,  southeast  over  Rock,  Nobles,  and  Jackson  Counties,  south  at  Mountain 
Lake,  southeast  over  points  in  Todd  and  Stearns  Counties,  and  nearly  south  at  Audu* 
bon  and  Crooks  ton. 

JtfZ^  29.— Change  of  wind;  seen  flying  northwest  over  Freeborn,  W^innebago  City, 
Kasota,  Le  Sueur  Centre,  Saint  Wendall,  and  Paynesville  (Stearns  County),  Benson 
(could  be  seen  till  almost  sundown),  Lac-qui-parle,  Moorhead,  Audubon,  and  Crooks- 
ton  ;  and  probably  further  reports  will  add  many  other  points  where  northeasterly 
movements  were  seen. 

Very  few  reports  have  been  received  since  July  ^0,  but  they  show  that  a  change  of 
wind  on  July  31  and  August  1,  to  northwest,  brought  the  great  flight  of  August  2  to 
the  southeast. 

The  alighting  between  July  3  and  6  has  been  already  noticed ;  as  for  any  that  baa 
occurred  extensively  since  then  it  is  hard  to  find.  On  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  there  was 
quite  a  number  of  places  here  and  there  where  considerable  numbers  dropped ;  since 
then  it  has  beeA  very  light  and  scattering,  and  the  numbers  alighting  are  very  insig- 
niticant  compared  with  those  that  pass  along. 

To  sum  up,  July  1,  the  air  was  thick  with  locusts  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
State.  July  3  to  6,  they  moved  across  the  State  to  the  northwest,  and  turning  at  Mor- 
ris and  westward ;  on  July  8  to  10  crossed  the  State  to  the  southeast;  July  11  and  12, 
crossed  the  State  to  the  northwest ;  July  20  and  21,  after  the  wind  had  been  blowing 
from  tbe  northwest  for  four  days,  they  cro.seed  the  State  again  to  the  southeast  (aud 
after  s'>rae  return  movements  to  the  northwest  at  various  points  for  a  week);  July  28, 
crossed  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  again  to  southeast,  aud  after  sotno  fl^  iug 
to  northwest;  August  2,  again  crossed  the  State  to  the  southeast  in  full  force. 
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Where  have  been  the  tarniog-points  of  all  these  moyemeots  t  Apparently  they  mnst 
have  been  either  in  Dakota  and  Iowa  or  np  in  the  air.  As  for  Iowa  the  records  of 
flights  will  be  collected,  I  presume,  by  others.  As  for  reports  received  from  Dakota, 
they  do  not  help  the  matter  mnch  so  far.  The  movements  have  been  nearly  the  same 
as  in  Minnesota,  except  that  they  began  a  day  or  two  earlier.  To  all  appearances,  the 
grasshoppers  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  the  air  since  July  10. 

The  early  movemeDts  of  1877  (omitticg  those  in  Miunesota)  therefore 
coincide  precisely  with  those  of  previous  years,  and  apparently  justify 
the  conclusion  that  this  northward  flight  is  governed  by  some  permanent 
law,  and  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  the  course  taken  by  the 
broods  hatched  in  the  area  designated.  Whether  the  facts  are  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  opinion,  now  so  generally  entertained,  that  it  is  a  law  of 
their  nature  to  return  to  their  native  habitats  is  another  question  and  a 
very  important  one.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  present  here  the  pros 
and  cons  on  the  point  which  we  have  so  far  been  able  to  gather  by  our 
own  observations  and  study  of  the  species. 

Ist.  We  have  the  fact  sufficiently  established  that  in  the  region  desig- 
nated the  first  movements  of  the  resulting  broods  are  toward  the  north 
or  northwest,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  section  which  is  now  very  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  the  native  hatching-grounds  of  the  swarms  which 
visit  the  border  States. 

2d.  The  flights  of  the  resulting  broods  in  Colorado  are  often  westward 
across  the  mountains  in  the  direction  from  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
invading  hordes  which  visit  that  State  come. 

3d.  We  have,  if  not  absolute  proof,  at  least  satisfactory  evidence  that 
in  1875  the  departing  swarms  from  a  large  portion  at  least  of  the  area 
designated  moved  northwest  into  Eastern  Montana  and  British  America, 
thus  reaching  the  region  from  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
their  progenitors  came. 

4th.  In  1876  invading  swarms  from  the  northwest  ponred  down  in 
vast  numbers  upon  the  fields  and  farms  of  the  bordering  States 
and  deposited  their  eggs  over  a  widely-extended  area.  In  1877  we  see 
the  resulting  brood  starting  back  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  1875, 
thus  apparently  forming  a  biennial  cycle  in  their  life-history. 

5th.  As  if  led  by  some  mysterious  instinct  to  know  that  in  this  cli- 
mate their  progeny  will  be  a  degenerate  and  feeble  race,  these  returning 
swarms  as  a  general  rule  refuse,  or  at  least  fail,  to  deposit  their  eggs  in 
this  region. 

These  are  certainly  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  theory  men- 
tioned, yet  there  are  some  facts  which  appear  to  stand  opposed  to  it, 
and  although  it  is  very  plansible,  cause  us  to  hesitate  before  deciding 
that  it  has  been  fully  established.  This  question  of  migration,  especially 
in  its  relations  to  meteorology,  will,  however,  be  considered  further  on 
in  the  present  chapter  and  also  in  Chapter  YIII. 

SOTJTHWAED  FLIGHTS  IN  1877. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  data  in  Appendices  12  and  13,  the  south- 
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ward  movements  in  1877,  after  the  10th  of  July,  nearly  eqaaled  in  extent 
the  northward  movements  prior  to  that  date. 

MOVEMENTS  IN  DIFFERENT  DIRECTIONS  AT   THE  SAME  TIME. 

These  are  of  two  kinds— contrary  movements  over  large  areas  on  the 
same  day,  and  flights  in  different  directions  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

It  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  records  given  in  Appendix  No.  13, 
and  even  that  of  the  two  days  heretofore  given,  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  flights  on  the  same  day  to  vary  at  different  points  from  north- 
east and  north  ronnd  westward  even  to  southwest,  and  likewise  in  the 
southward  flights  from  southwest  and  south  around  to  east.  Hence  we 
have  throughout  considered  all  movements  northeast  and  around  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  compass  to  west  as  northward  movements, 
and  those  around  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  compass  as  southward 
flights.  Movements  in  these  opposite  general  directions  on  the  same 
day  are  not  so  common,  yet  so  far  as  single  points  of  observation  are 
concerned  they  are  not  infrequent,  and  in  several  instances  occurred  iu 
the  same  or  adjoining  counties. 

Professor  Whitman  states  that  on  the  1st  of  July  reports  from  forty- 
one  points  give  flights  in  nine  different  directions.  As  a  rule,  these 
variable  flights  occur  on  warm,  still  days,  when  there  is  no  general 
movement  of  the  air  iu  any  one  direction. 

There  were  a  few  days  in  1877  in  which  there  were  movements  in  dif- 
ferent directions  over  large  areas.  For  example,  on  the  5th  of  July, 
locusts  were  flying  north,  northwest,  and  west  (or  northward)  in  Sonth- 
western  Iowa,  Southwestern  Minnesota,  and  Eastern  Dakota,  and  south- 
ward or  southeast  over  a  broad  belt  running  northwest  and  southeast 
through  the  middle  of  Minnesota.  The  2d  of  August  famishes  an  instance 
of  three  different  currents,  two  southeast  and  one  northwest.  In  South- 
eastern Dakota  and  as  far  east  into  Minnesota  as  Nobles  County,  the 
movement  was  to  the  northwest.  Through  the  central  parts  of  Minne- 
sota and  Northwestern  Iowa  the  flights  were  southward ;  iu  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  the  movement  was  chiefly  to  the  southwest.  At  some  of 
the  points  in  Minnesota  the  flights  in  opposite  directions  were  quite 
heavy;  in  Nebraska  they  were  light  and  irregular.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  direction  of  these  movements  depended  entirely  upon  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  mention 
them  were  it  not  for  the  bearing  they  have  upon  the  question  of  the 
"  return  flights." 

Flights  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time  and  place  were  not  of 
frequent  occurrence,  but  were  occasionally  observed.  They  were  always 
one  above  the  other,  and  doubtless  in  different  currents  of  air ;  some- 
times in  directly  opposite  directions,  sometimes  one  column  crossing 
the  other  obliquely.  Those  heretofore  alluded  to  as  having  been  ob- 
served by  Professor  Aughey  were  moving  in  almost  precisely  opposite 
directions,  one  northward  and  the  other  southward,  on  July  20,  21,  25, 
and  26,  at  Dakota  01  ty,  Nebr.;  also,  between  Yankton  and  Sioux  City 
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Angast  6.  In  reference  to  the  last,  he  remarks  that  ^'  the  lower  current 
was  moving  a  little  east  of  north  in  considerable  numbers.  An  eqnally 
heavy  column  was  moving  toward  the  south  above  the  one  last  men- 
tioned. 

Oar  correspondent  at  Menannah|  Meeker  County,  Minnesota,  observed 
the  same  thing  on  the  3d  of  July. 

The  correspondent  at  Tenhassen,  Martin  County,  Minnesota,  states 
that  on  the  5th  of  July  an  upper  swarm  flew  west  while  a  lower  swarm 
was  moving  northwest  very  thick.  A  similar  case  occurred  at  Delafield, 
Jackson  County,  Minnesota,  July  6.  Bev.  S.  E.  Biggs,  missionary  at 
Sisseton  agency  Dakota,  states  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Whitman  that 
on  the  6th  of  July  he  ^^  observed  that  while  the  surface  wind  blew  pretty 
strong  from  the  south  the  fliers  were  moving  toward,  the  southwest, 

probably  on  a  counter  current  higher  up."  . 

# 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  DID    THE   BETURNINO    SWARMS   IN  1877  PASS  ON- 
WARD TO  THEIR  NATIVE  HATCHINa  GROUNDS! 

The  direction  taken  by  these  swarms  in  May  and  June,  as  heretofore 
stated,  was  northward,  generally  northwest  or  a  little  west  of  north.  If 
the  object  of  these  flights  was  to  reach  the  hatching  grounds  from 
which  their  progenitors  came,  then  to  accomplish  it  they  must  pass  into 
the  Northwest  Territory  of  British  America  or  the  northwest  part  of 
Dakota  and  eastern  part  of  Montana,  unless  the  country  about  the 
Black  Hills  of  Dakota  is  found  to  be  a  permanent  breeding  ground,  in 
the  sense  heretofore  explained,  which  is  rendered  probable  from  facts 
ascertained  during  the  past  year.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion definitely  at  present,  as  but  few  reports  have  been  received  up  to 
this  time  from  British  America.  Still  we  may  arrive  at  a  tolerably 
correct  conclusion  from  our  own  observations  and  the  data  we  have 
obtained.  Mr.  Biley  while  in  Manitoba,  during  the  latter  part  of 
August,  ascertained  that  no  swarms  had  visited  that  province  in  1877 
up  to  that  time.  Prom  Oaptain  Stewart  Moore,  of  Prince  Albert  Mis- 
sion, who  had  just  come  from  Edmonton,  Northwestern  Territory,  he  as- 
certained that  locusts  flew  from  the  south  early  in  July  as  far  north- 
west as  the  vicinity  of  Battle  Eiver.  Mr.  A.  Fuller  also  reported  them 
some  distance  north  of  Battleford.  Eeports  were  also  received  showing 
that  swarms  were  observed  passing  northward  in  the  vicinity  of  Cypress 
Hills.  While  these  reports  show  that  some  did  succeed  in  reaching 
their  permanent  breeding  grounds,  yet  the  indications  furnished  by  the 
reports  themselves  and  the  absence  of  other  reports  leave  a  very  strong 
impression  that  this  return  was  insignificant  compared  with  that  of 
1875,  and  this  impression  is  deepened  into  conviction  from  what  we 
know  in  reference  to  their  movements  south  of  the  international 
boundary. 

Those  that  left  Western  Texas  about  the  1st  of  May  were  probably 
the  same  that  terminated  their  flight  at  Black  Hills  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  montb|  and  there  deposited  eggs.    This  supposition^is  ren-r 
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dered  almost  certain  from  the  fact  that  it  was  between  the  date  of  de- 
parture from  Texas  and  arrival  at  Black  Hills  that  swarms  were  first 
seen  passing  over  various  parts  of  Eastern  Colorado,  Western  Kansas, 
and  Western  Nebraska.  It  is  possible  that  these  composed  a  part  of 
the  swarms  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  moved  northwest  from 
Black  Hills  into  Montana,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  these  were  com- 
posed of  locusts  hatched  in  this  locality.  That  all  which  left  the  couu- 
try  south  of  Kansas  previous  to  the  time  those  in  that  State  began  to 
move — 1-15  of  June — did  not  go  to  the  Black  Hills  region  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  swarms  are  reported  as  passing  northward  over 
Kearney,  Hall,  Merrick,  Butler,  and  Dodge  Counties,  Nebraska, 
between  the  16th  and  25th  of  May.  That  none  of  these  continued  their 
northward  course  through  Dakota  is  proved  by  negative  evidence  as 
positively  as  such  evidence  will  prove  (inything  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

Letters  from  the  southern  part  of  Dakota,  at  points  along  the  Missouri, 
from  Sioux  City  to  Fort  Eaudall,  ^tate  positively  that  no  swarms  wero 
seen  until  14th  to  the  IGth  of  June.  Farther  up,  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Territory,  in  Brookings  County,  a  swarm  or  two  were  seen  about 
the  9th  or  10th,  but  the  report  leaves  the  direction  uncertain ;  a  small 
number  are  reported  flying  at  the  same  time  inEamsey  County,  Minne- 
sota, with  the  same  confusion  as  to  direction  ]  on  tbe  same  day  a  swarm 
is  reported  in  Benton  County,  Minnesota,  moving  southeast. 

The  last  two  are  doubtless  errors,  and  those  seen  in  Brookings  Coun- 
ty, Dakota,  were  probably  moving  northeast,  as  it  is  certain  a  swarm 
came  down  in  Becker  County,  Minnesota,  on  the  10th,  where  they  re- 
mained until  July  1.  Mr.  Packard  returned  from  Montana  by  way  of 
the  Missouri  Biver  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  in  the  latter  part 
of  June,  reaching  Bismarck  the  28th.  Some  swarms  wtre  reported  as 
passing  northward  at  some  points  west  of  Bismarck,  though  apparently 
not  very  heavy  or  many  in  number.  The  first  which  passed  over  Bis- 
marck, so  far  as  he  could  learn,  and  as  our  correspondence  shows,  was  on 
the  20fch,  though  a  large  flight  was  said  to  have  passed  over  Standing  Rock 
on  the  18th,  moving  westward,  which  was  evidently  a  part  of  the  great 
flight  that  reached  Sioux  City  on  the  14th.  A  part  of  this  flight  (which 
l)assed  Sioux  City  on  14th  June)  reached  points  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
llailroad  in  Dakota  from  18th  to  the  20th.  None  are  reported  at  Fort 
Totten  until  in  July,  and  then  in  small  numbers  flying  over  back  and 
forth,  north  and  south,  but  none  of  these  reached  Manitoba  or  [>assed 
into  British  America.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  no  part  of  the  earlier 
flights  passed  on  to  British  America,  Dakota,  or  Montana,  unless  they 
stopped  on  the  way  and  afterward  joined  the  June  flight  which  left  the 
latitude  of  Northern  Kansas  between  the  10th  and  15th  of  the  month 
(June).  The  light  column  which  passed  over  Southeastern  Dakota  and 
moved  on  to  Becker  County,  Minnesota,  probably  belonged  to  the  early 
flight,  but,  as  has  been  shown,  these  had  proceeded  no  farther  northward 
up  to  the  1st  of  July. 
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We  will  now  trace  the  June  flights  northward  in  order  to  ascertain 
tbeir  probable  destination,  and  to  see  what  portion  if  any  sacceeded  in 
reaching  the  native  breeding-gronnds  of  the  species. 

Witbont  stopping  to  note  the  various  sections  from  which  swarms 
arose  between  the  10th  and  15th,  we  may  state  that  our  reports  show 
that  OD  the  14th  the  front  of  the  column  moving  north  had  reached  the 
latitude  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  extended  from  Bine  Earth  County, 
Minnesota,  on  the  east,  to  Western  Kansas  on  the  west.  But  as  none 
are  reported  in  Nebraska  west  of  Platte  County,  and  an  east  wind  had 
diiven  those  in  Kansas  westward  on  the  12th  and  13th,  it  is  probable 
the  advance  was  in  two  wings,  separated  by  a  broad  interval.  On  the 
IGth  the  east  wing,  somewhat  disturbed  by  a  slight  adverse  wind  in  the 
region  of  the  Couteau  des  Prairies,  presented  an  irregular  line,  the  ex- 
treme eastern  flank  being  much  thefarthest  advanced,  reachingOtter  Tail 
Coanty,  Minnesota,  on  the  17th,  while  Southeastern  Dakota  is  reached 
CD  the  16th,  the  western  column  reaching  the  Platte  Biver  on  the  same 
day.  As  we  have  already  traced  the  western  column  to  the  Black  Hills 
we  may  omit  further  mention  of  it.  On  the  18th  a  few  reached  the 
Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  at  Worthington,  Barnes  County,  Dakota, 
going  north,  while  a  heavy  flight  crosses  the  Missouri  at  Standing 
Keck,  moving  westward.  But  in  Minnesota  the  course  is  changed,  and 
from  Otter  Tail,  in  the  north,  to  Brown  County  in  the  south,  they  fly  to 
the  southeast ;  on  the  following  day  there  was  a  slight  movement  to- 
ward the  west,  but  so  far  as  the  Minnesota  section  was  concerned,  from 
this  time  forward  until  the  close  of  the  season  they  flew  back  and  forth, 
increasing  in  numbers'  until  July  20,  but  never  reaching  farther  north 
than  some  point  between  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  international 
bonndary. 

In  Dakota,  the  return  south  was  a  little  later,  but  few  passing  north 
of  the  railroad  until  we  proceed  westward  to  Bismarck.  At  this  point, 
light  swarms  passed  to  the  northwest  on  the  20th  and  21st;  the  flight 
ceasing  on  the  22d,  when  a  few  came  down,  and  was  not  renewed  again 
until  July  21. 

So  far  as  Minnesota  is  concerned,  aqd  also  all  that  part  of  Dakota  east 
of  the  couteau  of  the  Missouri,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  swarms  of  any 
consequence  passed  beyond  to  British  America ;  but  that  all  or  nearly 
all  that  reached  this  region  from  the  south  in  June,  returned  to  the  south, 
died,  or  were  driven  off  in  some  other  direction.  The  crossing  westward 
at  Standing  Eock  indicates  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  June  flight 
into  Western  Dakota,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  or  to  indicate  that 
this  westward  movement  was  general ;  in  fact,  all  the  other  reports  from 
Dakota  show  the  movement  to  have  been  generally  toward  the  north 
and  northwest. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  after  the  22d  up  to  July  7,  while  the 
movements  m  Minnesota  were  chiefly  to  the  south,  except  the  northward 
and  westward  flights  of  the  3d  to  the  6th  of  July,  locusts  continued  to 
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fly  northward  in  greater  or  less  nnmbers  in  Soutbeastem  Dakota,  bat 
none  of  tbem  reached  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  except  a  light  swarm  that  came  down  in  Trail  Connty, 
on  Bed  Eiver. 

On  the  7th,  the  wind  changed  in  Central  Dakota  and  blew  toward  the 
south,  carrying  with  it  those  observed  moving  in  that  direction  in  I^e- 
braska  on  the  8th  and  subsequent  days. 

The  chief  movement  of  the  locusts  hatched  in  Nebraska,  in  the  region 
of  the  Platte,  occurred  between  the  1st  and  6th  of  July.  The  flights 
were  toward  the  north,  but  these  must  have  been  driven  back  on  the  8th, 
9tb,  and  10th.  On  the  12th  the  flights  in  this  State  were  again  to  the 
north  and  continued  in  this  direction  until  the  15th,  when  they  again 
changed  to  the  south,  continuing  in  this  direction  until  the  20th,  when 
the  great  southern  flight  occurred  over  Minnesota,  Southeastern  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  The  next  day  (21st)  the  flight  northward 
over  Bismarck  began  again  and  continued  nntil  the  28tfa,  when  it  changed 
to  southeast. 

The  change  in  direction  from  south  to  north  which  occurred  in  Ne- 
braska on  the  12th,  began  in  Dakota  on  the  11th.  On  the  10th  the 
flights  throughout  the  southern  portion  of  this  Territory  were  toward 
the  south;  during  the  night  there  was  a  rain-storm  and  a  change  of  wind, 
and  on  the  11th  the  movement  was  toward  the  northwest,  except  at 
Cheyenne  Agency,  on  the  Missouri  Biver,  where  a  swarm  was  observed 
moving  westward.  This  movement,  observed  at  Cheyenne  Agency, 
corresponds  in  the  direction  taken  with  what  was  observed  at  Standing 
Eock  on  the  18th  of  June.  Although  neither  of  these  flights  appears  to 
have  been  part  of  a  general  movement  westward,  yet  they  render  it 
quite  probable  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  swarms  which  moved  north- 
w^ard  into  Dakota,  which  could  not  be  traced  beyond  its  bounds  in  that 
direction,  turned  westward  on  the  local  currents  which  are  probably 
flexed  here  by  the  Couteau  of  the  Missouri. 

A  report  from  ^<Dog  Foot  Station''  (supposed  to  be  Dog  Tooth  Sta- 
tion, 30  miles  west  of  Bismarck,  on  the  road  to  the  Black  Hills)  states  that 
on  the  22d  of  July  the  locusts  were  thick  there  and  still  coming  from  the 
southeast.  If  this  is  correct,  these  may  have  been  the  swarms  which 
were  seen  passing  westward  at  Standing  Eock  and  Cheyenne  Agency. 
But  it  is  quite  as  probable  they  were  swarms  which  had  moved  north- 
west, on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri,  where  there  are  no  settlements 
or  stations  from  which  reports  could  be  received. 

Taking  all  these  facts,  in  reference  to  the  flights,  into  consideration, 
and  also  the  additional  fact  that  but  comparatively  few  locusts  were 
hatched  in  Dakota,  from  which  to  recruit  swarms  moving  south,  we  are 
led  to  the  eonclusion  that  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
locusts  battled  in  the  States  south  of  Dakota,  in  1877,  ever  succeeded 
in  reaching-their  native  hatching-grounds.  While  the  tendency  to  re- 
turn appeared  to  direct  their  early  movements,  this  year  as  in  1875,  ^et 
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the  attempt  to  carry  out  this  desire,  if  it  existed,  was  certaiuly  not 
parsned  with  the  same  determinatOD  as  iir  that  year.  In  fact,  the  flights 
dnring  1877  present  phenomena  not  observed  in  any  previous  year. 

GENERAL  DEDUCTIONS. 

The  facts  ascertained  by  the  Commission,  in  reference  to  flights  east 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  together  with  previously  recorded  observations, 
justify  ns  in  drawing  the  following  conclusions.  Some  of  these  con- 
clusions we  are  satisfied  may  now  be  considered  as  established  rules ;  • 
the  rest  are  yet  uncertain,  and  are  given  as  what  the  data  ascertained 
seem  to  indicate  as  rules,  but  which  more  complete  evidence  may  show 
to  be  erroneous. 

1.  That  they  seldom  migrate  except  when  the  atmosphere  is  in  motion ; 
in  other  words,  when  there  is  some  wind,  and  that  they  move  with 
the  wind.  The  facts  ascertained  warrant  us  in  giving  this  as  a  rule, 
which  has  few  or  no  exceptions.  It  is  evident  that  they  depend 
almost  wholly  upon  the  wind  to  move  them,  using  their  wings  to  sus- 
tain themselves  in  the  air;  usually  turning  their  heads  toward  the 
wind  and  drifting  backward.  When  the  wind  is  very  slight,  they  usu- 
ally turn  their  heads  with  the  wind  and  aid  with  their  wings  in  moving 
onward. 

2.  That  as  a  very  general  rule  the  resulting  broods  in  the  Border 
States  and  the  plains  east  of  the  mountains  move  northward,  immedi- 
ately after  acquiring  wings,  toward  the  regions  from  whence  their  progen- 
itors came ;  that  south  of  Dakota  and  Minnesota  this  appears  to  be 
almost  invariably  the  direction  of  the  early  flights ;  that  in  these  (Da- 
kota and  Minnesota)  and  northward,  where  the  insects  acquire  wings 
later  in  the  season,  the  direction  of  the  earlier  flights  is  not  so  uniform. 

3.  That  at  the  time  they  acquire  wings  south  of  Dakota,  the  direction 
of  the  wind  is  usually  toward  the  north  or  northwest;  yet  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  entirely  governor  explain  the  locust  movements ;  hence 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  there  is  some  other  cause  for 
this  tendency  to  move  northward  at  this  time. 

4.  That  later  in  the  season,  after  those  in  the  more  northern  regions 
Lave  acquired  wings,  the  direction  of  the  flights  is  generally  south- 
ward ;  the  general  direction  of  the  wind  at  this  time  is  also  southward, 
bat  is  by  no  means  uniform  or  constant. 

5.  That  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  those  swarms  moving  northward 
in  the  early  part  of  the  flying  season,  which  reach  their  native  breeding- 
grounds,  do  not  again  return  to  the  visited  area;  while Ihose  which  do 
not  reach  these,  as  a  general  rule,  do  return  southward,  often  moving 
back  and  forth  a  number  of  times  in  the  northern  section. 

&  That  these  Intter  swarms,  although  apparently  at  the  mercy  of  the 
innds,  appear  to  confine  their  movements  generally  to  the  areaoverspread 
by  their  pix>geDitors  of  the  previous  year,  not  strictly,  but  in  a  broad 
sense. 
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7.  Tbat  sucb  swarnia,  as  a  general  rule,  aro  not  disposed  to  deposit 
tbeir  eggs  in  the  visited  area,  and  hence  usually  perish  without  oviposit- 
ing; and  also  that  swarms  returning  to  tbeir  native  breeding-grounds, 
although  stopping  on  tbe  way,  are  not  disposed  to  oviposit  until  they 
reach  these  grounds. 

8.  Thatasuddeucbangeof  wind  or  temperature  and  increase  of  moist- 
ure usually  brings  down  flying  swarms. 

0.  That  timber-belts  have  a  tendency  to  obstruct  tbeir  movements 
and  limit  their  migrations. 

10.  Tbat  tbe  eastern  limit  of  their  range,  as  bcretofore  given,  appears 
to  be  fixed  by  permanent  laws  governing  the  movements  of  the  species, 
which,  so  long  as  the  climatic  conditions  remain  as  they  are,  will  prevent 
further  progress  eastward. 

11.  That  the  insects  often  fly  at  night. 

12.  Tbat  tbey  can,  and  frequently  do,  fly  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  sight. 

13.  That  their  flights  may  be  continued  for  several  days,  over  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles. 

THE   CONNECTION  OF    METEOROLOGICAL   PHENOMENA   WITH   THE   MI- 
GRATIONS OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

Anything  that  can,  with  our  present  knowledge,  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  necessarily  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Tbat  there  is  an  intimate 
relation  between  the  periodical  visitations  of  the  locust  and  the  periodi- 
cal return  of  seasons  of  undue  dryness  and  heat,  seems  to  be  probable. 
Tbat  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  direction  of  tbe 
wind  and  the  temperature  and  state  of  tbe  atmosphere,  and  tbe  course 
taken  by  the  locust  in  its  migrations,  is  also  most  probable.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  a  matter  of  general  observation,  tbat  in  Missouri,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  Texas,  namely,  the  Western  Mississippi  States,  south  of  the 
fortieth  parallel,  tbe  locusts  in  August  and  September  come  with  a 
northerly,  but  more  usually  northwesterly  wind  from  tbe  Eocky  Moun- 
tain plateau,  and  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  winds  are 
from  the  south  and  southeast,  return  several  hundred  miles  in  a  gene- 
ral northwest  or  northerly  direction.  This  general  law  seems  pretty 
well  established,  but  in  places  where  tbe  winds  are  very  variable,  as  iu 
Colorado  and  in  Minnesota,  it  seems  impossible  to  lay  down  any  gen- 
eral law  at  present.  And  in  this  report  we  merely  propose  to  state  the 
few  facts  known  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  leave  it  for  future  investi- 
gation to  confirm  or  disprove  the  suggestions  we  have  made. 

First,  then,  as  to  tbe  recurrence  of  years  of  unusual  dryness  and 
heat. 

The  data"  on  which  to  base  any  conclusions  are  very  meager.  The 
locust  region  has  been  so  recently  settled  that,  with  few  exceptions,  uo 
records  extend  back  more  than  thirty  years,  and  iu  those  exceptioos 

**Tbefte  data  huve  been  collected  and  arranged  for  tbo  Commiiuilon  by  Mr.  J.  S.Kinpdey,  Salem,  Mass. 
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tbo  data  seem  not  over  trustworthy.  From  the  Army  Meteorological 
Register,  for  twelve  years,  from  1843  to  1854  inclusive,  Washington, 
1855,  we  take  the  following  data : 

1S43.  This  year,  in  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory,  was 
cold  and  dry. 

1844.  TVas  of  nearly  average  temperature ;  dry  iu  Minnesota,  but  wet 
in  Kansas,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Indian  Territory. 

1845.  Was  rather  warm,  moderately  dry  in  Minnesota  and  Indian 
Territory,  but  very  wet  in  Kansas  (an  error  here  !).  In  this  year  swarms 
are  reported  in  Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  and  Texas. 

1846.  Was  warm  in  Minnesota;  elsewhere  moderate;  moderately  dry 
in  Minnesota  and  Indian  Territory.  Very  dry  in  Kansas.  There  are 
doubtful  accounts  of  a  swarm  of  locusts  in  Kansas  this  year. 

1847.  Was  rather  cool  and  quite  dry ;  locusts  were  reported  in  Wyo- 
ming this  year. 

1848.  Was  of  nearly  average  temperature  and  rather  dry. 

1849.  Closely  resembled  the  preceding  year  in  temperature,  but  was 
everywhere  very  wet.  Locusts  are  reported  in  Texas,  and  doubtfully  in 
Minnesota. 

1850.  Average  warmth ;  wet  in  Northern  Minnesota ;  rather  dry  in 
Texas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Mexico. 

1851  was  rather  warmer  than  the  average.  Minnesota  and  Texas  were 
rather  dry.  Indian  Territory  and  Southern  Kansas  more  so,  while  in 
Northern  Kansas  the  rainfall  is  40  per  cent,  larger  than  the  average. 
Locusts  reported  this  year  in  Utah. 

1852.  Of  average  temperature.  Nebraska  a  little  warmer;  Minne- 
sota, dry ;  Nebraska,  Northern  Kansas,  and  Texas,  less  so :  Southern 
Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  New  Mexico,  wet.  Locusts  reported  iu 
Idaho  and  Utah. 

1853.  Average  temperature.  New  Mexico,  quite  warm ;  Nebraska, 
^et;  Minnesota,  rather  dry;  Indian  Territory  and  Southern  Texas 
more  so ;  Northern  Texas,  Kansas,  and  New  Mexico  of  average  dryness. 
Locusts  in  Montana  and  Utah. 

1854.  A  warm  year.  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  New  Mex- 
ico, moderately  dry ;  Indian  Territory  and  Southern  Texas,  wet.  Locusts 
in  Utah,  Nebraska,  and  Texas. 

The  data  at  command  for  the  succeeding  years  are  exceedingly  meagre, 
beiug  mostly  incidental  references  to  the  weather  in  various  works,  and 
ID  the  answers  to  the  circulars  of  the  commission. 

1855  was  very  dry,  "  the  driest  known  for  ten  years."  Locusts  are 
reported  from  Texas  and  Utah,  and  doubtfully  from  Minnesota  and  Wy- 
oming. 

1856.  In  Minnesota  occurred  the  only  drought  known  between  1837 
and  1862;  closely  resembled  1876.  Locusts  are  reported  in  Texas,  Kan- 
sas, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 

1857.  A  cold  backward  wet  spring  in  Minnesota.  Locusts  in  Texas,. 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 
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1860.  Drought  and  hot  winds  are  reported  from  E^ausas.  Locasts 
in  Kansas  and  Utah. 

1862.  Dry  in  Minnesota.    Locasts  in  Montana. 

1864.  Very  dry  in  Minnesota  and  Kansas.  Locasts  in  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  New 
Mexico. 

1874.  The  summer  dry  in  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  entire  valley 
of  the  Eepublican  Biver  suffered  from  drought  and  heat,  and  through- 
out Kebraska  it  was  the  driest  and  hottest  summer  for  ten  years.  Lo- 
custs reported  from  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Missouri,  and  in  the  autumn 
throughout  the  whole  West. 

1877.  Cold,  wet.  Locusts  (the  local  hatch)  everywhere  killed  by  the 
wet  and  cold  weather. 

The  following  tables  present  numerically  the  temperature  and  rain-fall 
data  relating  to  these  years : 
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As  to  the  periodicity  in  various  meteorological  phenomeDa, "  some 
observatious,^  writes  Prof.  Elias  Loomis,  "  made  in  tropical  countries, 
indicate  a  periodicity  in  various  meteorological  phenomena,  correspond- 
ing to  the  changes  of  the  solar  spots,  and  some  observations  made 
in  the  middle  latitudes  seem  to  point  to  like  conclusions;  but  in  order 
to  establish  such  a  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  very  extensive 
comparison  of  observations,  since  the  rain -fall  at  any  one  place  is  af- 
fected by  so  many  causes  which  we  call  accidental;  that  is,  whose  law  is 
not  understood." 

The  most  extensive  collection  of  observations  of  rain-fall  in  the  United 
States  was  made  and  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  its 
Contributions,  No.  222,  March,  1872.  Mr.  C.  A.  Schott  has  discussed  those 
observations  with  reference  to  periodicity  (page  142),  but  does  not  ar- 
rive at  any  positive  result 

From  a  later  publication**  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

The  character  cf  the  secalar  variation  in  the  mean  annual  temperature,  as  exhibited 
on  the  accompanyiog  plate,  is  that  of  a  series  of  irre^alar  waves  representing  a  sac- 
cession  of  warmer  and  colder  periods,  during  which,  however,  the  mean  temperature 
deviates  only  aI)out  one  or  two  degrees,  in  excess  or  defect,  from  its  normal  valne.  Ir- 
respective of  minor  irregularities,  which  have  to  some  extent  been  eliminated,  some  of 
the  single  progressions  appear  quite  systematic  ;  thus,  for  iustance^at.  Now  Haven,  the 
temperatare  steadily  declined  trom  1602  to  1817,  it  then  increased  till  1427,  after  which 
it  again  decreased,  reaching  a  decided  minimum  in  1836.  These  undulations,  when 
compared  for  a  number  of  stations  exposed  to  similar  climatological  conditioos,  ap- 
proach to  parallelism  over  large  tracts  of  country,  and  exhibit  considerable  nuiformity 
in  their  general  character. — (Page  310.) 

Thus  from  Maine  to  Georgia  these  waves  are  of  a  broad  and  well-defined  shape,  as  at 
New  Haven ;  but  they  become  somewhat  changed  in  their  appearance  over  the  vast 
area  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Here  the  modulations  become 
more  narrow  and  numerous,  as  at  Fort  Snelling.  ^  *  *  On  our  west  coast,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  a  new  feature  is  developed,  subject,  perhaps,  to  less  irregnlarities 
than  In  any  other  part  of  the  country.    *    *    * 

The  degree  of  parallelism  of  the  curves  is  sufficiently  close  to  warrant  an  additional 
consolidation  of  results  for  a  few  characteristic  stations,  for  further  study ;  one  typical 
curve  will  be  given  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  another  ibr  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  first  is  composed  of  the  long  series  of  mean  annual  temperatures  at  Brunswick, 
Me. ;  Salem,  Mass. ;  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  represent  during 
ninety-one  years  the  type  of  the  secnlar  change  lor  those  Eastern  States  which  are 
situated  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains.    •    *    •    (Page  311.) 

The  second  type  curve  is  made  up  from  the  stations :  Fort  Snelling,  Minn. ;  Musca- 
tine, Iowa;  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. ;  and  Fort  Gibson,  Ind.T.    •    «    •    (Page  313.) 

The  distinguishing  features  •  *  •  of  these  two  typo  curves  appear  well  marked. 
The  longer  waves  of  the  Atlantic  stations  show :  Principal  maxima  in  1802, 1826, 1846, 
1865,  and  \)rincipal  minima  in  1785, 1816,  1836, 1857  ;  the  average  interval  being  abont 
tweuty-two  years.  The  shorter  waves  of  the  inti-rior  States  show :  Principal  maxima 
in  1827, 1833, 18;}9, 1845, 1854, 18C0,  and  principal  minima  in  1831, 1836, 1843, 1848, 1856, 
1867  ;  the  average  interval  being  about  seven  years.  These  undulations,  however,  are 
not  eufflciently  regular  or  sufficiently  distinct,  being  mixed  with  subordinate  fluctua- 
tions, to  serve  as  a  basis  of  prediction  ;  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  them  is  a  general 
exponent  of  the  character  of  the  secnlar  change. — (Page  314.) 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison  and  study  we  give  also  the  following 

tables  of  meteorological  data,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Chief 

Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  and  which  relate  to  the  recent  years,  for 

which  we  have  also  abundant  information  as  to  the  locust  invasions: 

"Tables,  Distribotion,  and  Variation  of  the  Atino«pheric  Teinperatnro  In  the  United  States.  •  •  • 
By  CborloB  A.  Sohott.    Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Enuwledgo,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  277, 1876. 
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SynopUa  of  ike  monthly  mean  temperature  and  winde  in  the  loeuei  area^  ^ — Continned. 
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The  following^  thoaghts  on  the  sabject  are  taken,  with  some  omissions 
and  alterations,  from  Mr.  Packard's  Beport  to  Dr.  Ha^  deu.^ 

We  have  shown  that  the  exceptional  years  when  the  locust  migrates 
are  periods  of  unnsnal  heat  and  dryness,  conditions  unasaally  favor- 
able to  the  excessive  increase  of  insect  life,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Eastern  and  California  locust,  the  p^rass  army-worm,  the  grain-aphis, 
and  the  chinch-bug.  When  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  spring  and 
early  weeks  of  summer,  are  warm  and  dry,  without  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  insects  abound,  and  enormously  exceed  their  ordinary  num- 
bers. When  two  such  seasons  occur,  one  after  the  other,  the  conditions 
become  still  more  favorable  for  the  undue  development  of  insect  life.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  the  Eastern  States  the  summers  of  1860  and  1874 
preceding  the  appearance  of  the  army- worm  and  grain-aphis,  were  un- 
usually warm  and  dry,  and  favorable  not  only  for  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs  laid  the  year  previous,  but  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
larvse  or  young.  Look  now  at  the  conditions  for  the  development  of 
locust  life  on  the  hot  and  dry  plains — Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 
We  have  no  extended  meteorological  records  from  these  regions  at  hand, 
but  from  the  data  we  have  given  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  years 
preceding  the  migrations  of  the  locusts  were  exceptionally  warm  and 
dry,  when  the  soil  was  parched  with  long-sustained  droughts,  as  wo 

>*  Report  on  the  Rooky  Moontain  Locust  and  otber  iDsectB,  etc.    9th  Ann.  Rep.  17.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Tor. 
txt  1876^  18T7p  pp.  640-647. 
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know  that  the  corresponding  species  east  of  the  Mississippi  Elver 
abuands  during  dry  summers  following  dry  and  warm  springs. 

Given,  then,  the  exceptional  years  of  drought  and  heat  and  the  great 
extent  of  territory,  and  wo  have  as  the  result  vast  numbers  of  young 
hatched  out.  The  year  previous  having  perhaps  been  warm  and  dry, 
the  locusts  would  abound,  and  more  eggs  than  usual  would  be  laid. 
These  would,  with  remarkably  few  exceptions,  hatch,  and  the  young 
soon  consume  the  buffalo  grass  and  other  herbage,  and  move  about  from 
one  region  to  another,  following  often  a  determinate  course,  in  search  of 
food.  In  about  six  or  seven  weeks  they  acquire  wings.  Experience 
shows  that  the  Western  locust  as  soon  as  it  is  fledged  rises  up  high  iu 
the  air,  sometimes  a  thousand  feet  or  much  higher.  They  have  been 
seen  to  settle  at  night  on  the  ground,  eat  during  this  time,  and  toward 
noon  of  the  next  day  fill  the  air  again  with  their  glistening  wings.  As 
more  and  more  become  fledged,  the  vast  swarm  exhausts  the  supply  of 
food,  and  when  the  hosts  are  finally  marshalled,  now  swarms  joining 
perhaps  the  original  one,  the  whole  swarm,  possibly  hundreds  of  square 
miles  in  extent,  begins  to  fly  off,  borne  by  favorable  westerly  and  north- 
westerly winds,  in  a  generally  easterly  and  southeasterly  course. 

Though  the  winds  may  vary  and  counter- currents  exist,  and  storm- 
gusts  from  due  nortb,  such  as  often  sweep  over  tbe  plains,  and  local 
southerly  breezes  may  retard  their  flight,  the  course  of  the  swarms  east 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains  is  either  eastward  or  southeasterly.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  average  direction  of  the  winds  and  the  migrations  of 
the  locusts  have,  however,  never  been  sufficiently  studied,  either,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  in  Europe  or  in  this  country.  And  yet,  if  we  would 
intelligently  study  the  causes  of  the  excessive  increase  and  migrations 
of  the  locust,  we  must  examine  the  meteorological  featuresof  the  country, 
ascertain  the  periods  of  drought  and  undue  rain-fall,  the  average  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  for  the  different  months,  in  order  to  learn  how  far 
they  correspond  with  the  phenomena  of  insect-life.  That  there  are  me- 
teorological cycles,  dry  and  hot  seasons  recurring  at  irregular  intervals, 
while  the  general  average  may  remain  nearly  the  same  century  after 
century,  is  supported,  though  it  may  be  vaguely,  by  observed  meteor- 
ological facts. 

The  question  then  arises,  Can  mete*)rologi8t8  predict  the  coming  of  sea^ 
sons  of  undtie  heat  and  droughty  and  consequently  can  we  predict  Iccust 
years  f  It  is  probable  that  we  shall,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  be  able  to 
foretell  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  locust  invasions,  and  be  able  to 
provide  against  the  losses  thus  incurred. 

The  return  migration. — ^By  simultaneous  observations  for  a  number  of 
years  over  the  region  liable  to  be  visited  by  migratory  hordes  of  locusts, 
added  to  the  knowledge  we  already  possess,  it  will  not  only  be  possible 
to  predict  the  course  of  certain  swarms  from  their  breeding  places,  and 
their  probable  destination — so  that  when  swarms  start  from  Montana  or 
Wyoming  their  arrival  in  Golorado  may  with  some  certainty  be  pre- 
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dieted ;  and,  again,  their  arrival  in  the  States  east  of  the  ^eat  plains 
be  announced  with  a  certain  degree  of  precision,  as  indeed  coald  now 
in  some  measure  be  done  from  the  experience  we  have  already  had — but 
we  may  be  able  to  foretell  the  coarse  taken  in  the  return  flight  of  their 
progeny  in  the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  season.  It  remains  to  de- 
termine the  causes  of  this  return  migration,  this  completion  of  the  ''  mi- 
gration cycle,"  as  Mr.  Dawson  terms  it.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  case 
the  desire  for  food  is  not  the  cause,  for  food  is  many  times  more  abundant 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  than  on  the  plains  whither  they  return.  The 
Bolution  of  the  problem,  we  think,  must  be  sought  in  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds  during  the  spring  months  up  to  the  middle  of  June — 
the  time  when  they  become  winged. 

South  of  latitude  40<^  the  locusts  fly  before  the  first  of  July  from  the 
southeast.  In  Texas,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  and  probably  Nebraska, 
this  is  the  universal  experience,  and  south  of  latitude  40^  the  winds  in 
the  spring  are  universally  southerly ;  on  the  other  hand,  later  in  the 
season,  the  prevailing  winds  are  northerly  or  northwesterly. 

North  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  especially,  the 
locusts  do  not  return  as  a  body  to  the  northwest,  though  many  do,  and 
careful  observations  by  experts  are  needed  to  determine  the  relation  be- 
tween the  prevailing  direction  of  the  winds  and  the  variable  and  uncer- 
tain course  assumed  by  the  native-born  broods  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
Granting,  therefore,  this  setting-in  of  southerly  and  easterly  winds, 
which  may  last  until  the  locusts  are  winged,  when  they  rise  on  the 
wing  into  the  air  they  are  known  to  move  in  a  general  northwest  direc- 
tion. It  is  known  from  the  observations  made  during  the  past  seasou 
that  they  are  borne  along  by  these  southeasterly  winds,  and  pass 
over  on  to  the  plains  from  Texas  to  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Ne- 
braska, as  is  stated  in  chapter  YIII,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
a  discussion  of  the  immediate  or  more  special  causes  of  migration. 
The  cause  is  seen,  then,  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  question  of  sub- 
sistence; possibly  the  reproductive  instinct;  as  well  as  the  adverse 
features  of  a  damp,  hot,  debilitating  climate,  like  that  of  Texas  and  the 
border  States,  as  compared  with  the  native  breeding  places  of  their 
parents,  which  cause  them  to  become  uneasy,  restless,  to  assemble  high 
jp  the  air,  and  seek  the  dry,  hot,  elevated  plateau  of  the  northwest. 
Should  this  be  so,  the  cause  of  their  migrations  is  probably  purely  me- 
chanical. We  may  expect  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  that  south  of  lati- 
tude 40O  the  spring  and  early  summer  migrations  from  the  eastern  limits 
of  the  locust  area  will  be  always  toward  the  northwest,  and  that  the 
July,  August,  and  early  September  migrations  from  the  Bocky  Mountain 
plateau  will  be  in  a  general  easterly  and  southeasterly  direction. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  connection  between  meteorological  phe- 
nomena and  locust  migrations  have  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Cleve- 
land Abbe,  who  writes  as  follows : 

It  is  imposBible  for  me  to  satisfactorily  investigate  the  ^nestion  of  locust  mif^rations 
as  affected  by  the  weather  without  goiug  into  a  very  extensive  review  of  the^ whole  of 
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the  locnst-life,  which  is  itself  directly  or  indireetly  inflneDced  by  the  weather  at  every 
stage,  from  the  deposition  of  the  egg  through  the  life  of  the  yoang  and  the  mstoro 
insect,  np  to  the  period  of  its  migration  and  final  deposition  of  new  eggs  in  a  new 
locality. 

From  the  data  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter  it  has  been  made  probable 
that  locnst  visitations  are  coincident  with  years  of  little  rain,  but  it  still  remains  au 
open  qnestion  whether  the  weather  has  directly  affected  the  insect  or  only  indirectly 
through  its  influence  upon  the  crops  and  the  parasites.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  these 
two  modes  of  action  without  going  into  minute  details  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
daily  life  of  the  insect  and  the  weather  actually  prevailing;  all  generalities  aa  to 
monthly  or  annual  means  of  temperature,  rain-fall,  winds,  &.C.,  or  as  to  the  sun-spot 
X>eriod,  as  affecting  the  growth  and  migration  of  the  locnst,  are  very  likely  to  contain 
errors  due  to  our  own  want  of  a  correct  guiding  theory,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  locust. 

It  would  be  perfectly  practicable  to  prepare  a  series  of  daily  maps  showing  the 
weather,  winds,  &.C.,  of  each  afternoon  over  the  locnst  areas,  and  on  these  maps  also 
graphically  present  daily  systematic  reports  of  locust-life,  migrations,  &,o.  This  is  the 
most  thorough  method  of  searching  for  the  general  laws  that  we  are  now  desirous  to 
find.  A  reries  of  such  maps  and  reports  would,  in  one  season,  show  most  positively 
what  atmospheric  features  directly,  and  what  indirectly,  affect  the  locust.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  minute  study,  I  offer  the  following  result : 

I  note  the  following  three  epochs  of  locust  migration,  i,  e, : 

1.  A  slow  change  of  locality  during  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day,  evidently  dictated 
entirely  by  the  scarcity  and  search  for  food;  this  occurs  while  unfledged  (before  the 
fonrth  molt— Biley's  Beport,  1876,  p.  100),  and  is  especially  active  during  May  and  a 
part  of  April. 

2.  Later  in  their  life  occurs  the  grand  migratory  movement  of  large  bodies  in  a  uni- 
form direction,  and  to  considerable  distances.  This  is  repeated  daily  irom  9  a.  m.  to 
sunset,  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  and  is  followed  by  deposition  of  eggs  in  the  new 
country  and  the  death  of  the  female.  This  migration  takes  place  within  two  weeks 
after  the  fonnh  molt,  and  continues  through  June  and  July. 

.3.  The  broods  hatched  oat  in  foreign  or  low  lands  apparently  attempt,  when  their 
migration  b<>gins,  to  return  to  the  original  breeding-grounds  near  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

In  general,  the  most  important  climatic  element  aflecting  migration  is  believed  to 
be  the  wind.  It  will,  however,  not  do  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  **  prevailing  wind,** 
by  which  is  technically  meant  that  one  which  has  occurred  most  fit^quently  during 
the  month,  nor  to  the  n>ean  movement,  nor  to  the  resultant  movement  of  the  wind, 
but  we  must  study  the  relative  frequency  of  the  winds  from  each  point  of  the  compass 
and  their  individual  characteristics  as  to  relative  humidity,  temperature,  velocity, 
lain-fall,  &.o. 

I  have,  therefore,  compiled  the  following  tables  of  wind-frequency  for  May  to  Sep- 
tember and  for  1674,  75,  and  '76,  from  the  summaries  published  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  for  1873  to  1877,  inclusive. 

In  future  investigations  the  tables  may  be  enlarged  by  addition  of  the  nnmf  rons 
stations  now  maintained  in  Texas,  for  which  the  wind-frcqaency  is  not  given  in  the 
annual  reports  referred  to,  for  the  years  1874,'; 5, 76. 
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TahU  of  wind  frequency f  or  number  of  times  each  wind  was  observed  at  the  hours  of  7  a,  m., 
2  p.  m,,  and9p,  m.,  compiled  from  the  annual  reporu  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer ,  1873, 1874| 
1875, 1876,  aiullti77. 


Station. 

Date. 

N. 

N.W. 

W. 

8.W. 

S. 

8.B. 

B. 

N.E. 

Calm. 

(1)  Btemazisk,  Dak 

May.  1874 

5 

SS 

4 

11 

4 

83 

18 

1 

16 

17 

10 

4 

31 

6 

9 

1 

6 

17 

15 

3 

3 

8 

S3 

11 

14 

0 

JiUM^18r74 

...... 

"si" 

...... 

...... 

"13" 

...... 

"«" 

""9" 

0 

6 

18 

S8 

5 

5 

6 

8 

10 

4 

Jnly,  1874 

...... 

...„. 

...... 

...... 

...... 

"16" 

"si" 

6 

6 

10 

10 

1 

7 

19 

13 

10 

5 

9 

Aug..  1874 

3 

15 

85 

14 

7 

9 

10 

10 

0 

5 

16 

SL 

6 

4 

15 

10 

14 

1 

6 

10 

18 

9 

8 

17 

11 

9 

18 

Sept.  1874 

11 

5 

13 

8 

5 

10 

SO 

13 

6 

5 

SI 

St 

4 

6 

10 

5 

11 

3 

6 

la 

14 

1 

0 

3 

JO 

17 

30 

Ai  TtrMAkimrldim.  Vfnn 

ICay,  1874 

S3 

18 

13 
IS 

0 
6 

3 
3 

8 
15 

37 
84 

0 

0 

8 

8 

6 

14 

9 

H 

4 

C 

84 

16 

13 

0 

June,  1874 

11 

8 

5 

5 

19 

84 

9 

3 

^      5 

14 

11 

5 

3 

30 

88 

5 

4 

6 

15 

19 

17 

5 

5 

17 

6 

1 

Jnly,  1874 

« 

9 

1 

4 

SO 

14 

4 

18 

5 

8S 

12 

3 

9 

13 

13 

13 

9 

0. 

14 

8 

6 

3 

9 

30 

13 

9 

3 

Ang..l874 

11 

0 

3 

7 

18 

19 

7 

90 

5 

23 

13 

I 

7 

8 

30 

6 

4 

6 

0 

10 

10 

6 

5 

37 

18 

3 

1 

Sept,  1874 

7 

U 

8 

5 

30 

19 

3 

3 

.5 

IS 

SO 

1 

7 

11 

19 

9 

10 

6 

13 

37 

7 

4 

1 

18 

14 

3 

3 

f3)  Chereim&Wyo ..•••••...... 

May,  1874 
5 

0 

11 

18 

4 

13 

19 

7 

10 

\^W      ^^  •■^r  J  «ra»^^#y      9W   ^  ^    avwwwwwwwww 

8 

94 

81 

7 

15 

7 

5 

1 

6 

13 

17 

15 

10 

14 

4 

4 

1 

Jnnekl874 

11 

15 

16 

6 

17 

7 

10 

1 

7 

5 

0 

16 

87 

6 

18 

6 

4 

1 

6 

17 

16 

18 

11 

10 

8 

5 

0 

Jnly.  1874 

10 

10 

17 

8 

85 

6 

6 

13 

5 

15 

SI 

10 

6 

18 

11 

4 

8 

6 

0 

16 

13 

15 

85 

6 

7 

0 

Aug..  1874 

0 

11 

30 

13 

18 

4 

0 

3 

5 

11 

S3 

13 

13 

17 

10 

7 

0 

6 

11 

U 

18 

17 

15 

8 

5 

0 

Sept.,  1874 

14 

13 

86 

11 

16 

6 

3 

1 

5 

11 

S7 

6 

9 

14 

11 

3 

3 

6 

18 

31 

10 

10 

7 

13 

8 

a 

(4)  Colondo  Springs,  Colo 

May,  1874 
5 

15 
S7 

6 
11 

5 

8 

5 

8 

14 
19 

9 

15 

5 
8 

30 
3 

6 

SO 

13 

8 

8 

3 

86 

5 

5 

Jone,  1874 

6 

9 

6 

4 

34 

13 

4 

13 

5 

S4 

13 

9 

3 

U 

18 

4 

4 

6 

SS 

11 

0 

3 

9 

81 

17 

3 

Jnly,  1874 

0 

34 

7 

7 

19 

13 

5 

4 

5 

6 

Ang^  1874 

SS 

14 

3 

5 

9 

39 

3 

...... 

6 

0 

"35"* 

.-,.-. 

"is" 

"si" 

...... 

4 

5 

6 

Sept,  1874 

m 

18 

6 

8 

10 

15 

5 
...... 

7 

"iV 

"13" 

"3" 

...J.. 

"4" 

"33" 

3 

5 
6 

May,  1874 

39 

9 

1 

4 

8 

SO 

8 

5 

(SI  DaTOopoii, Iowa.. .......... 

14 

11 

5 

39 

14 

13 

4 

1 

IS 

8 

10 

13 

14 

15 

3 

13 

6 

9 

3 

31 

7 

14 

10 

15 

June,  1874 

8 

18 

19 

10 

17 

1 

5 

5 

13 

4 

13 

8 

80 

14 

4 

6 

13 

13 

80 

16 

6 

10 

6 

Jnly,  1874 

13 

11 

84 

18 

8 

7 

4 

'        5 

4 

8 

17 

6 

15 

10 

18 

6 

7 

5 

19 

13 

17 

13 

7 

Angnl874 

5 

3 

18 

6 

33 

10 

8 

5 

11 

8 

11 

18 

5 

7 

19 

6 

8 

4 

9 

16 

89 

13 

6 

6 

, 

Sept,  1874 

9 

18 

83 

9 

11 

8 

9 

3 

5 

14 

9 

33 

10 

14 

8 

1 

8 

17 

6 

8 

4 

19 

9 

9 
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Table  of  wind  frequency ,  or  number  of  times  each  wind  woe  observed,  ^c. — Coutinuod. 


SUtion. 

Date. 

N. 

N.W. 

W. 

8.W. 

S. 

SE. 

E. 

N.E. 

Calm. 

(Q\  Denver. Colo .-.-.--..--..--. 

May,  1874 
5 

11 

16 

5 

6 

18 

19 

4 

19 

0 

\^^f     M^^fmm  »  ^'Af  ^^*#«*F   •■•••••••«••»••• 

10 

11 

6 

4 

95 

8 

8 

7 

14 

A 

19 

9 

9 

4 

94 

8 

4 

10 

13 

June,  1874 

6 

7 

3 

6 

1» 

20 

9 

18 

9 

5 

13 

8 

2 

5 

23 

11 

9 

13 

7 

6 

le 

10 

4 

4 

91 

5 

9 

13 

6 

July,  1874 

16 

7 

4 

7 

29 

19 

4 

14 

0 

5 

10 

14 

6 

8 

25 

0 

7 

19 

9 

6 

8 

8 

7 

a 

39 

11 

6 

9 

9 

Aag..l874 

la 

8 

5 

4 

37 

8 

9 

9 

1 

5 

94 

0 

3 

1 

29 

li 

8 

14 

I 

G 

15 

7 

9 

4 

35 

4 

4 

5 

10 

Sept.  1874 

13 

9 

3 

4 

30 

19 

10 

15 

1 

5 

14 

14 

3 

4 

20 

14 

6 

13 

9 

6 

11 

8 

7 

5 

94 

3 

4 

19 

9 

/D  T)odife  Citv  KiUiB 

M»y,  1874 
5 

\tf    XfUUJgO  \/tl>jf  1  JJLnUv  •«•■•■■•••• 

'"iV* 

""b" 

"5" 

...J.. 

"ii" 

"13" 

...... 

...„. 

0 

6 

15 

10 

5 

9 

9 

18 

99 

11 

1 

June,  1874 
5 

...... 

...... 

"ii" 

...J.. 

...... 

...... 

"43" 

"io" 

0 

6 

13 

14 

11 

6 

6 

92 

14 

4 

0 

July,  1874 

...... 

...... 

5 

"yi" 

...^.. 

'12"' 

"ii" 

"T" 

"97" 

0 

6 

5 

0 

5 

9 

18 

96 

39 

4 

1 

Aug.,  1874 

...... 

...... 

...... 

5 

"0" 

"m" 

"93" 

"14" 

"15" 

0 

6 

9 

3 

3 

1 

33 

94 

16 

4 

0 

Sn>t,1874 
5 

...... 

"19" 

"4" 

...... 

...... 

"39" 

...^.. 

"ii" 

0 

6 

13 

7 

0 

3 

19 

17 

19 

15 

4 

(8)  Dabnaaclowft.....  ....•>-- 

M*y.  1874 
5 

4 
7 

13 
13 

9 

9 

3 
9 

11 

10 

13 
98 

5 
4 

7 
6 

35 

^^f        ^t^  »»  ^F  ■•^  '•^^    ^^F  »»  ^  •••••      •■•••»«- 

7 

6 

4 

19 

3 

29 

10 

14 

11 

10 

7 

June,  1874 

1 

6 

7 

11 

19 

6 

5 

5 

37 

5 

4 

14 

19 

5 

5 

91 

14 

7 

8 

6 

4 

14 

15 

99 

13 

9 

4 

6 

3 

July,  1874 

4 

7 

7 

8 

14 

6 

5 

4 

38 

5 

8 

10 

10 

9 

10 

7 

13 

9 

17 

6 

4 

li 

6 

8 

91 

9 

10 

10 

14 

Aug.,  1874 

10 

9 

3 

4 

9 

9 

9 

19 

98 

5 

9 

15 

13 

9 

14 

10 

5 

9 

16 

6 

9 

13 

6 

6 

18 

30 

2 

5 

U 

Sept,  1874 

3 

19 

S 

7 

18 

9 

6 

0 

30 

5 

7 

17 

10 

6 

17 

7 

8 

6 

19 

6 

0 

25 

9 

-  9 

IL 

9 

11 

li 

13 

/9)  Fort  Benton.  Mont 

May,  1874 
5 

14 

6 

13 

15 

4 

4 

92 

5 

10 

^^/     ^  w&  W    <[^v—  •*•■■!  Jmm^^mm  v    •••••••••• 

5 

8 

S3 

28 

8 

9 

9 

9 

8 

6 

19 

14 

9 

18 

6 

15 

6 

3 

10 

June,  1874 

9 

3 

17 

91 

17 

0 

9 

6 

8 

5 

19 

7 

21 

13 

3 

8 

11 

4 

11 

6 

6 

8 

13 

93 

9 

7 

14 

5 

19 

July,  1874 

9 

9 

9J 

U 

0 

9 

19 

7 

19 

5 

6 

Angnl874 

7 

5 
...... 

17 

15 

4 

4 

14 

9 

18 

"16" 

"17" 

"so" 

"'5" 

"3" 

"ii" 

...... 

""io 

- 

5 

6 

Sept,  1874 

10 

6 

16 

Id 

9 

4 

...... 

11 

19 

14 

...... 

...... 

...... 

"32" 

""i" 

...... 

...... 

"94 

5 
6 

May,  1874 

9 

8 

11 

IJ 

5 

0 

19 

7 

95 

nO)  Fort6ibm,Ind.T 

11 

11 

1 
4 

6 

1 

5 
9 

20 

19 

94 
311 

14 
16 

1 
1 



11 

6 

5 

9 

4 

9 

19 

39 

13 

0 

June,  1874 

5 

9 

3 

6 

97 

98 

11 

3 

5 

7 

7 

0 

7 

39 

31 

3 

0 

6 

4 

4 

18 

14 

16 

15 

10 

3 

July,  1874 

7 

9 

3 

6 

93 

28 

19 

S 

5 

7 

9 

6 

19 

93 

99 

8 

0 

« 

0 

4 

5 

6 

15 

93 

33 

6 

Aug.,  1874 

6 

1 

9 

13 

90 

17 

93 

3 

5 

13 

19 

9 

4 

8 

39 

10 

3 

10 

6 

1 

1 

9 

1 

6 

34 

30 

17 

Sept.  1874 

11 

7 

9 

4 

U 

94 

19 

9 

10 

5 

11 

6 

4 

3 

7 

10 

15 

9 

8 

9 

7 

19 

4 

6 

21 

93 

6 
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Table  ofwindfrequencify  or  number  of  times  each  wind  was  observed,  ^c— Continaed. 


StaticD. 

Date. 

N. 

N.W. 

W. 

S.W. 

s. 

S.E. 

JE. 

N.E. 

Calm. 

(11)  Fort  Snlly,  Dak 

May.  1874 

18 

10 

7 

1 

8 

34 

10 

7 

8 

12 

15 

4 

0 

0 

19 

8 

4 

S3 

6 

10 

S3 

5 

1 

18 

34 

3 

6 

3 

Jane,  1874 

14 

IG 

10 

5 

10 

S3 

4 

5 

4 

5 

19 

9 

3 

8 

3 

25 

19 

4 

7 

6 

20 

3.5 

3 

0 

8 

18 

0 

3 

4 

July,  1874 

19 

13 

3 

4 

10 

88 

11 

3 

2 

5 

9 

10 

15 

0 

7 

36 

11 

3 

IL 

6 

14 

13 

4 

3 

31 

35 

1 

1 

3 

Aug.,  1674 

U 

10 

7 

1 

5 

36 

13 

11 

0 

5 

17 

14 

U 

1 

3 

36 

9 

3 

U 

6 

U 

14 

4 

3 

G 

43 

3 

11 

0 

Sept.,  1874 

6 

80 

5 

13 

13 

so 

4 

3 

8 

5 

10 

SS 

3 

3 

5 

35 

4 

1 

10 

6 

SI 

16 

8 

0 

8 

25 

15 

0 

3 

(»)  Keokuk,  Iowa 

May,  1874 

10 

8 

5 

13 

SO 

11 

11 

9 

7 

5 

7 

15 

4 

8 

18 

SI 

11 

5 

4 

6 

4 

It 

a 

11 

17 

11 

8 

14 

6 

Jane,  1874 

10 

5 

11 

15 

17 

11 

9 

3 

9 

5 

7 

5 

13 

9 

15 

16 

8 

5 

13 

6 

10 

14 

]j 

13 

15 

4 

4 

14 

3 

Jnly,  1874 

8 

8 

H 

15 

16 

8 

8 

17 

8 

.^ 

4 

5 

3 

S3 

G 

7 

9 

13 

34 

6 

8 

5 

0 

14 

10 

13 

17 

9 

9 

Aug.,  1874 

14 

9 

3 

12 

G 

17 

17 

18 

10 

5 

5 

17 

8 

9 

15 

11 

5 

7 

16 

6 

13 

4 

4 

5 

84 

18 

14 

9 

3 

Sept,  1874 

6 

11 

5 

13 

33 

14 

6 

15 

8 

5 

11 

10 

G 

14 

16 

5 

5 

9 

14 

6 

dl 

15 

5 

5 

13 

17 

3 

3 

9 

(13)  LaCKM8e.Wi8 

May,  1874 
5 

Id 

8 

6 

6 

ai 

5 

4 

11 

0 

\  »^^/     ^i^^m   ■*#  ft  ^#«pw«r|     »  w  M^  •••««•••••••• 

10 

11 

7 

9 

87 

13 

1 

13 

3 

G 

14 

7 

9 

10 

Sd 

0 

5 

9 

3 

Jane,  1874 

4 

7 

7 

17 

35 

6 

3 

9 

3 

5 

10 

15 

5 

13 

16 

17 

3 

10 

1 

6 

13 

1-2 

13 

14 

87 

7 

3 

3 

1 

Jaly,  1874 

10 

13 

5 

17 

31 

8 

3 

3 

4 

5 

13 

8 

19 

13 

18 

10 

3 

6 

4 

n 

15 

9 

4 

11 

36 

6 

1 

6 

5 

Aug..  1874 

19 

4 

3 

9 

85 

14 

5 

G 

8 

5 

14 

9 

13 

1 

36 

8 

3 

6 

4 

6 

\:\ 

9 

4 

3 

49 

0 

3 

3 

3 

Sept.,  1874 

8 

14 

5 

5 

40 

3 

9 

3 

10 

5 

SI 

4 

1U 

5 

30 

9 

3 

5 

3 

6 

31 

10 

5 

3 

37 

4 

5 

10 

5 

(14)  LeftTenwortb,  Euxu 

May,  1874 

18 

6 

1 

3 

31 

9 

3 

8 

10 

5 

9 

14 

3 

4 

36 

15 

4 

4 

14 

6 

7 

6 

5 

7 

30 

14 

6 

11 

7 

Jnno,1874 

« 

11 

I 

13 

31 

13 

9 

3 

11 

5 

9 

7 

9 

3 

4d 

8 

4 

5 

4 

6 

14 

13 

3 

13 

85 

4 

9 

4 

13 

July,  1874 

13 

1 

0 

G 

43 

9 

5 

5 

11 

5 

9 

3 

1 

13 

Si 

10 

5 

14 

17 

6 

6 

3 

3 

G 

31 

10 

4 

5 

36 

Ang..  1874 

17 

6 

8 

4 

83 

15 

8 

4 

15 

5 

li 

11 

0 

4 

80 

11 

9 

8 

31 

A 

5 

3 

0 

3 

Sd 

10 

6 

4 

S8 

8>pt,1874 

» 

9 

1 

3 

85 

13 

7 

1 

S3 

5 

13 

8 

1 

4 

31 

7 

3 

C 

14 

t( 

11 

18 

3 

1 

36 

8 

3 

9 

19 

(If)  Korlh  Platteb  Kebr 

May,  1874 

\  •fc  ^      An  *F*  *••    ^  *^*  •^^   ••■  *^  *'*  •   •••••••■ 

'*8  ' 

"iS"' 

'"h" 

"5" 

"io" 

"iV 

**'h*" 

...... 

....J. 

C 

10 

6 

5 

8 

9 

3J 

3 

13 

7 

Jime,  1874 

...... 

io* 

*"«"' 

...... 

"I6" 

M 

...J.. 

...... 

...... 

G 

SO 

13 

7 

4 

7 

11 

3 

ti 

11 

July,  1874 
5 

••g" 

...... 

...... 

'"%' 

...^. 

"\\" 

3 

...... 

""3* 

6 

9 

5 

4 

0 

17 

34 

16 

14 

4 

Aug.,  1874 

...... 

,. 

...... 

5 

"5' 

■■'5' 

•j 

■3' 

'sV 

7 

'••'j; 

6 

4 

4 

3  . 

4 

11 

4J 

15 

9 

4 

Sept,  1874 

...... 

5 

■"9' 

■3" 

"Y 

'4' 

"5" 

U 

io"' 

"'"36 

C 

11 

13 

u 

1 

5 

33 

12 

10 

10 
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T<ible  ofwindflreqiunu^,  or  number  of  Hme8  each  ttind  toae  observed,  <fo. — ContiDned. 


StotUML 

Date. 

K. 

N.W. 

W. 

S.W. 

S. 

&E. 

B. 

N.E. 

Calm. 

(IB)  OmAhikNehr...... 

May,  1874 

18 

7 

4 

4 

95 

13 

13 

^  A^r/     ^^  ■ABWaAWV|  A)^  ^/AV*  •■••••#  •••••••* 

7 

19 

1 

8 

19 

9S 

16 

6 

14 

8 

3 

7 

99 

10 

4 

June,  1874 

D 

16 

5 

7 

35 

9 

5 

5. 

8 

IS 

5 

11 

16 

17 

15 

6 

89 

15 

3 

5 

93 

9 

9 

July,  1874 

13 

1 

0 

97 

97 

8 

8 

5 

16 

9 

9 

9 

11 

17 

19 

6 

11 

8 

9 

5 

38 

16 

8 

Aug.,  1874 

16 

3 

1 

7 

19 

15 

SI 

5 

18 

10 

3 

8 

93 

14 

7 

6 

IS 

4 

0 

9 

34 

93 

14 

Sept.,  1874 

SO 

0 

9 

9 

95 

11 

10 

5 

15 

13 

3 

0 

96 

13 

5 

0 

SO 

10 

0 

3 

11 

10 

IC 

(17)  rembi]iA,Dak 

May,  1874 

1 

38 

0 

9 

0 

83 

4 

5 

7 

9S 

5 

3 

5 

33 

10 

6 

11 

15 

7 

4 

0 

13 

18 

June,  1874 

0 

9S 

0 

7 

0 

31 

13 

5 

5 

91 

7 

6 

3 

33 

8 

6 

IS 

91 

7 

8 

7 

19 

10 

July,  1874 

0 

37 

9 

6 

1 

33 

8 

5 

14 

16 

8 

11 

18 

10 

9 

6 

3 

17 

0 

5 

94 

13 

17 

Aug.,  1874 

0 

34 

0 

8 

0 

36 

19 

5 

13 

18 

5 

7 

9 

10 

18 

6 

0 

14 

8 

1 

17 

93 

19 

Sept.  1874 

0 

87 

0 

13 

0 

39 

18 

5 

13 

14 

IS 

5 

11 

9 

15 

6 

11 

94 

19 

4 

18 

5 

3 

(le^*  Pike's  Peak.  Colo 

May,  1874 

17 

14 

95 

13 

13 

4 

8 

^ " V          ^  ■■m^'  *»  ^  ^rfVV^kf   ^^^^••P     •*•«  •••••• 

8 

14 

99 

36 

3 

0 

0 

6 

7 

15 

97 

94 

9 

9 

0 

June,  1874 

S 

0 

34 

39 

8 

4 

0 

5 

S 

17 

96 

34 

5 

0 

1 

6 

15 

99 

99 

16 

3 

9 

8 

July,  1874 

7 

5 

7 

93 

17 

6 

1 

5 

SS 

17 

93 

IS 

3 

9 

1 

6 

9 

14 

19 

96 

3 

1 

1 

Ang^l874 

3 

8 

17 

31 

90 

4 

1 

5 

96 

91 

83 

0 

1 

0 

6 

3 

4 

34 

37 

4 

9 

0 

Sept,  1874 

18 

13 

17 

90 

4 

3 

0 

5 

10 

15 

15 

19 

9 

1 

91 

7 

6 

0 

" 

44 

17 

3 

1 

4 

1 

(19)  Sal  Lake  CHty,TJt«h 

May.  1874 

13 

11 

7 

16 

19 

19 

6 

5 

9 

8 

9 

5 

15 

15 

14 

6 

8 

19 

10 

5 

11 

8T 

June,  1874 

7 

18 

9 

IS 

17 

89 

4 

5 

8 

16 

11 

5 

7 

19 

« 

6 

13 

9 

'9 

1 

9 

4 

81 

July,  1874 

5 

93 

4 

9 

11 

19 

5 

S4 

14 

8 

7 

IS 

4 

6 

IS 

19 

9 

6 

17 

18 

Aug,  1874 

5 

8 

7 

10 

17 

81 

5 

17 

16 

6 

IS 

4 

S 

6 

15 

19 

0 

10 

9L 

8 

Sept,  1874 

7 

96 

0 

5 

10 

« 

5 

IS 

15 

7 

IS 

9 

1 

6 

6 

3d 

9 

6 

15 

8 

m  Saatar6,K.Mes 

If  ay,  1874 

6 

10 

14 

13 

14 

1 

5 

14 

3) 

14 

9 

8 

8 

6 

•10 

90 

8 

16 

C 

Juiie^l874 

7 

16 

8 

90 

i 

5 

13 

19 

IS 

14 

i 

6 

4 

19 

5 

10 

11 

July,  1874 

15 

8 

13 

19 

1 

5 

17 

14 

13 

11 

11 

6 

5 

13 

19 

14 

9 

Aug.,  1874 

17 

10 

16 

14 

' 

5 

6 

10 

16 

19 

11 

6 

19 

14 

16 

Sept,  1874 

4 

9 

11 

19 

19 

1 

5 

13 

17 

91 

7 

G 

10 

10 

IS 

90 

10 

1 
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Table  of  iDind  frequency  J  or  number  of  times  each  wind  teas  oheerved,  ^o. — Con  tinned. 


Sutlon. 

Date. 

N. 

N.W. 

W. 

aw. 

S. 

S.E. 

B. 

N.E. 

Calm. 

(SI)  Mini  Louis,  Mo 

May,  1874 
5 

IG 

8 

13 
10 

3 

9 

13 
14 

85 
19 

14 
9 

8 
15 

3 
7 

1 

8 

« 

8 

5 

G 

83 

19 

G 

15 

8 

4 

June.  1874 

10 

5 

5 

16 

89 

11 

4 

3 

5 

8 

0 

11 

18 

81 

9 

8 

8 

6 

5 

10 

19 

8G 

17 

7 

5 

1 

July,  1874 

81 

4 

8 

13 

86 

3 

11 

3 

5 

G 

9 

14 

S3 

13 

8 

10 

5 

6 

7 

5 

8 

17 

86 

7 

10 

13 

1 

Aug.,  1874 

IG 

7 

5 

4 

19 

14 

16 

11 

1 

5 

13 

10 

9 

15 

84 

5 

11 

3 

« 

G 

4 

8 

10 

36 

9 

11 

8 

1 

Sept.,  1874 

13 

G 

4 

3 

87 

84 

3 

3 

5 

11 

10 

5 

81 

14 

7 

17 

0 

6 

30 

13 

3 

16 

19 

1 

9 

4 

(S3)  Salni  Paul,  iriTin 

May,  1874 
5 

80 
G 

13 
17 

7 
G 

5 
7 

16 
8 

14 

30 

9 
6 

3 

Id 

6 

IG 

13 

6 

10 

8 

18 

11 

5 

Jane,  1874 

8 

9 

G 

G 

16 

36 

11 

5 

3 

5 

10 

11 

13 

7 

9 

80 

13 

8 

7 

6 

8 

83 

11 

15 

8 

16 

3 

1 

Joly,  1674 

7 

19 

6 

9 

13 

83 

3 

s 

5 

11 

18 

7 

14 

15 

11 

6 

8 

6 

13 

U 

3 

7 

11 

33 

5 

11 

Ang.,1874 

13 

9 

3 

G 

5 

31 

15 

7 

5 

*        5 

9 

17 

5 

G 

10 

87 

5 

11 

G 

8 

11 

9 

3 

16 

35 

3 

f 

Sept,  1874 

7 

IG 

5 

13 

17 

31 

8 

5 

5 

IG 

14 

G 

5 

10 

84 

3 

0 

6 

15 

83 

6 

0 

11 

13 

9 

8 

(S3)  -VTrginU  City.  Mont 

May,  1874 
5 

4 
4 

11 

11 

7 
18 

13 

80 

8 

1 

13 
13 

10 

0 

3 
7 

84 
10 

6 

8 

5 

13 

11 

7 

10 

5 

5 

35 

Juno,  1874 

G 

IG 

10 

15 

6 

7 

3 

1 

86 

5 

0 

8 

13 

11 

7 

18 

3 

8 

83 

G 

1 

6 

31 

7 

7 

19 

5 

4 

SO 

July,  1874 

0 

G 

11 

14 

13 

11 

5 

5 

89 

'        5 

1 

8 

8 

4 

7 

19 

11 

15 

20 

G 

1 

11 

11 

9 

9 

10 

6 

9 

87 

Aug.,  1874 

5 

4 

7 

0 

13 

15 

6 

6 

87 

*•        5 

1 

3 

17 

3 

G 

17 

6 

11 

89 

G 

8 

5 

14 

8 

5 

13 

8 

6 

33 

Sept,  1874 

0 

G 

14 

0 

4 

U 

6 

3 

37 

5 

1 

10 

14 

5 

3 

3L 

9 

7 

10 

6 

0 

4 

13 

7 

4 

15 

5 

5 

3d 

fiU)  Timkton.Dftk 

May,  1874 
5 

8 

13 

7 

10 

80 

8 

9 

16 

8 

^tWmf        ^k  «Ba*^VV#*»|   ^h#^^V^fe*    ••  ••••   ■    •••••• 

5 

S3 

3 

0 

li 

18 

3 

6 

11 

G 

7 

9 

5 

5 

n 

3:1 

15 

7 

0 

JuDe,1874 

8 

15 

7 

9 

15 

83 

8 

10 

1 

5 

8 

15 

7 

8 

5 

80 

10 

13 

5 

G 

G 

30 

5 

7 

10 

10 

9 

6 

7 

July,  1874 

5 

10 

4 

83 

7 

IG 

9 

16 

4 

5 

11 

11 

3 

6 

11 

13 

13 

10 

15 

6 

4 

7 

3 

5 

31 

31 

7 

7 

9 

Aug.,  1874 

G 

10 

1 

5 

6 

87 

15 

17 

6 

5 

8 

17 

8 

G 

15 

81 

6 

5 

13 

G 

G 

9 

7 

4 

84 

35 

10 

5 

3 

Sept,  1874 

3 

80 

3 

11 

It 

in 

7 

9 

13 

5 

14 

15 

0 

7 

15 

11 

5 

7 

10 

G 

5 

31 

6 

8 

0 

13 

15 

6 

3 

In  stadying  the  preceding  table  we  mnst  bear  in  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  the  charac- 
teristica  peculiar  to  each  wind  and  each  i>ortion  of  onr  country ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
needs  and  p'  cuHaritiea  of  the  locust.  Of  these  latter,  I  apprehend  that  the  important 
points  accord  with  the  following  three  hypotheses : 

1.  During  the  unfledged  state  the  locust  is  killed  by  too  low  temperature  or  much 
rain.  Now,  the  strong  winds  tend  to  scatter  the  insects  further  in  the  direction  toward 
which  they  blow,  and  the  cold  and  wet  winds  kill  oflf  the  insects,  preyenting  their  in- 
crease on  the  side  toward  which  Ihey  blow ;  the  result  is  an  apparent  migration,  which 
is  simply  an  excess  in  the  spreading  of  the  insects  by  the  strong  winds. 

2.  A  moist  atmosphere,  or  one  of  rather  high  "  relative  humidity,''  prevents  the  wings 
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of  the  locnst  from  properly  drying  after  bia  fourth  molt,  but  a  clear,  snuny  da.y  not 
o'  ly  promotes  thia,  but,  if  accompanied  by  a  dry  atmoophere,  there  is  produced  a  rapid 
c'VADoration,  a  nervous  irritating  dryness  and  stiffness,  or  some  other  state  that  stimu- 
lates the  locust  to  take  recourse  to  fli^iht.  Once  on  the  wing,  however,  ho  is  borne  by 
the  prevailing  wind.  The  migration  thus  initiated  by  the  dryness  of  the  wind  is  con- 
trolled by  the  strength  of  the  wind^  while  it  seems  due  to  the  volition  of  ru  iutelligont 
animal  in  search  of  distant  green  pastures  in  the  iQwer  lauds  to  the  southward.  Tho 
dry  winds  of  the  West  are  geut  rally  the  N.,  NW.,  and  \V. 

:).  Conversely,  the  locusts  hatched  in  moist  lowlands  find  their  molting  stages  re- 
tarded, and  tho  full-fledged  insect  being  uncomfortable  with  his  partially-stiltened 
limbs  and  wings,  takes  to  iligh*^  as  a  relief,  and  is  again  borne  along  by  the  wind ;  but 
it  is  now  a  moist  wind  that  is  bea'^ing  him  onward. 

The  moist  winds  in  tho  lower  Statts  (Missouri,  &c.)  are  from  the  RW.,  S.,  and  SE. ; 
and  as  these  aro  also  largely  prevalent,  they  produce  tho  appearance  of  a  return  mi- 
gration. Tbe  enfeebled  condition  of  these  lowland-born  insects  is  apparently  made  up 
for  by  the  greater  frequency  and  strength  of  the  winds ;  but  only  a  few,  and  these,  of 
course,  the  strongest,  ever  regain  the  Rocky  Mountain  breeding-grounds.  It  is,  then, 
the  relative  humidity  of  tho  air  that  determines  whether  the  locust  will  fly  or  n(»t. 
Its  nature  is  adapted  to  a  certain  range  of  atmospheric  moisture;  air  drier  or  damper 
than  this  is  uncomfortable  to  it. 

These  hypothetical  views  find  some  support  in  the  following  table,  in  which  I  have 
given,  for  each  of  our  three  epochs  in  locust-life,  the  year  during  which  favorable  and 
unfavorable  winds  were  specially  frequent  at  each  locality,  and  by  which,  therefore,  a 
judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  whether  the  years  in  question  were  any  of  them  likely 
to  be  on  the  whole  favorable  to  a  grasshopper  invasion.  The  conclusions  are,  of  c  onrFO, 
qualitative  only  and  not  quantitative,  on  account  of  the  want  of  numerical  data  for 
the  relative  humidity,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

HABITS  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Numerous  original  observations  on  the  habits  and  natural  history,  on 
the  transformations  and  on  tlie  enemies  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust, 
have  been  recorded  in  Mr.  Riley's  last  three  entomological  reports  to  the 
State  of  IMissouri,  in  our  second  bulletin,  which  was  largely  prepared 
therefrom,  and  in  his  "Locust  Plague  in  the  United  States,"  as  well  as 
in  other  publications.  In  this  and  some  of  the  succeeding  chapters  we 
sball  have  frequent  occasion  to  use  these  facts,  and  prefer  to  do  so  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  originally  recorded ; 
but  to  avoid  repeated  reference  to  the  same  works,  we  shall  simply 
use  quotation  marks,  and  the  reader  will  understand  that  where  other 
authority  is  not  given,  passages  in  quotation  marks  are  from  said  wri- 
tings. We  do  this  the  more  readily  that  the  Missouri  reports  are  with 
difficulty  obtained,  and  have  had  but  a  very  limited  circulation  outside 
the  State. 

In  treating  of  the  habits  of  this  insect  we  must  needs  do  so  from  our 
own  as  well  as  the  sreueral  experience;  and  since  this  has  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  facts  and  generalizations  that 
follow  should  be  understood  as  applying  more  particularly  to  this  region. 
We  shall  also  have  frequent  occasion  to  use  the  terms  Permanent^  Sub- 
permanent^  and  Temporary  regions,  that  have  already  been  explained  (pp. 
131-6),  and  are  set  forth  in  map  1.  In  treating  of  the  habits  and  natural 
history  of  this  insect,  one  thing  has  more  particularly  impressed  us,  viz, 
the  difficulty  of  making  absolute  statements  that  will  cover  all  seasons 
and  all  localities.  The  insect  is  so  variable  in  its  habits,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  plant-growth  are  so  different  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  affected,  that  what  applies  in  one  year  or  to  one  section  will 
not  apply  in  all  years  or  to  all  sections.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the 
regional  classification  just  referred  to,  and  the  difficulty  of  laying  down 
rules  that  have  not  exceptions. 

DESTRUCTIVE  POWEB  OF  LOCUSTS. 

No  one  who  has  not  witnessed  the  ravaging  power  of  locusts  can  fully 
conceive  of  or  appreciate  it.  The  organization  and  habit  of  the  typical 
locust  admirably  fit  it  for  ravenous  work.  Muscular,  gregarious,  with 
powerful  jaws,  and  ample  digestive  a'ul  reproductive  systems ;  strong 
of  wing  and  assisted  in  flight  by  numerous  airsacs  that  buoy — ^all  these 
traits  conspire  to  make  it  the  terrible  engiue  of  destruction  which  history 
shows  it  to  have  been  under  conditions  favorable  to  its  excessive  mul- 
tiplication.   Insignificant  individually  but  mighty  collectively,  locusts 
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fall  upon  a  country  like  a  plague  or  a  bligbt.  The  farmer  plows  and 
plants.  He  cultivates  in  hope,  watcbiiig  his  growing  grain,  in  graceful, 
wave-like  motion  wafted,  to  and  fro  by  the  warm  summer  winds.  The 
green  begins  to  golden;  the  harvest  is  at  hand.  Joy  lightens  his  labor 
as  the  fruit  of  past  toil  is  about  to  be  realized.  The  day  breaks  with  a 
smiling  sun  that  sends  his  ripening  rays  through  laden  orchards  and 
promising  fields.  Kine  and  stock  of  every  sort  are  sleek  with  plenty, 
and  all  the  earth  seems  glad.  The  day  grows.  Suddenly  the  sun's  face 
is  darkened,  and  clouds  obscure  the  sky.  The  joy  of  the  morn  gives 
way  to  ominous  fear.  The  day  closes,  and  ravenous  locust-swarms  have 
fallen  upon  the  land.  The  morrow  comes,  and,  ah  I  what  a  change  it 
brings!  The  fertile  land  of  promise  and  plenty  has  become  a  desolate 
waste,  and  old  Sol,  even  at  his  brightest,  shines  sadly  through  an  atmos- 
phere alive  with  myriads  of  glittering  insects.  The  suffering  in  the 
country  invaded  in  1874,  and  the  dreadful  desolation  the  following  spring, 
are  sufficiently  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Western  farmers,  while  the  details 
given  in  Chapter  III  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  in- 
flicted. 

Falling  upon  a  cornfield,  the  insects  convert  in  a  few  hours  the  green 
and  promising  acres  into  a  desolate  stretch  of  bare,  spindling  stalks 
and  stubs.  ''Covering  each  hill  by  hundreds;  scrambling  from  row  to 
row  like  a  lot  of  young  famished  pigs  let  out  to  their  trough ;  insignifi- 
cant individually,  but  mighty  collectively,  they  sweep  clean  a  field 
quicker  than  would  a  whole  herd  of  hungry  steers.  Imagine  hundreds 
of  square  miles  covered  with  such  a  ravenous  horde^  and  one  can  get 
some  realization  of  the  picture  presented  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi  during  years  of  locust  invasion. 

''Their  flight  may  be  likened  to  an  immense  snowstorm,  extending 
from  the  ground  to  a  height  at  which  our  visual  organs  perceive  them 
only  as  minute,  darting  scintillations,  leaving  the  imagination  to  picture 
them  indefinite  distances  beyond.  '  When  on  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Snowy  Range,  fourteen  or  fitteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  I  have 
seen  them  filling  the  air  as  much  higher  as  they  could  be  distinguished 
with  a  good  field-glass.'"  It  is  a  vast  cloud  of  a.imated  specks,  glittering 
against  the  sun.  On  the  horizo:i  they  often  a[)pear  as  a  dust  tornado, 
riding  upon  the  wind  like  an  ominous  hail  storm,  eddying  and  whirling 
about  like  the  wild,  dead  leaves  in  an  autumn  storm,  and  finally  sweeping 
up  to  and  past  you,  with  a  power  that  is  irresistible.  They  move  mainly 
with  the  wind,  and  when  there  is  no  wind  they  whirl  about  in  the  air  like 
swarming  bees.  If  a  passing  swarm  suddenly  meets  with  a  change  in 
the  atmosphere,  'such  as  the  approach  of  a  thunderstorm  or  gale  of 
wind,  they  come  down  precipitately,  seeming  to  fold  their  wings,  and  fall 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  thousands  being  killed  by  the  fall,  if  it  is  upon 
stone  or  other  hard  surface."'^ 


«  Wm.  N.  Byore,  Am.  Entomologist,  I,p.  94. 

«•  Wm.  N.  Byers,  Havdou'a  Gool.  Surv.,  1670,  p.  232. 
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An  idea  of  the  vast  numbers  that  will  Roinetimea  descend  to  the  gronnd 
may  be  formed  by  the  following  occurrence  related  to  us  by  an  intelligent 
and  reliable  eye-witness,  Ool.  11.  McAllister,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.: 
In  1875,  early  in  August,  a  swarm  suddenly  came  down  at  that  place.  The 
insectscame  with  the  wind,  and  alighted  in  a  rain.  Thejrrouud  wjisliteriilly 
covered  two  and  three  inches  deep,  and  glittered  ** as  anew  dollar"  wiili 
the  active  miillitude.  In  rising,  the  next  day,  by  a  common  impnlsis 
their  wings  would  get  entangled  and  they  would  drop  to  the  grouutl 
again  in  a  matted  mass.  "In  alighting,  they  ciicle  in  myriads  about 
you,  beating  against  everything  animate  or  inanimate;  driving  into 
open  doors  and  windows;  heaping  about  your  feet  and  around  your 
buildings;  their  jaws  constantly  at  work  biting  and  testing  all  ihiiij.'s 
in  seeliing  what  they  can  devour.  In  the  midst  of  the  incessant  buzz 
and  noise  which  such  a  flight  produces,  in  face  of  the  unavoidable  do- 
Btruction  everywhere  going  on,  one  is  bewildered  and  awed  at  tbe  col- 
lective power  of  the  ravaging  host,  which  calls  to  mind  so  forcibly  the 
plagues  of  Egypt. 

"The  noise  their  myriad  jaws  make  when  engaged  in  their  work  of 
destruction  can  be  realized  by  any  one  who  has  Mought'  a  prairie  fire, 
or  heard  the  flames  passing  along  before  a  brisk  wind,  the  low  crack- 
ling and  rasping — the  general  effect  of  the  two  sounds  is  very  mucb  tbe 
Bame.  Southey,  in  his  Thalaba,^  most  graphically  pictures  this  uoi^ 
produced  by  the  flight  and  approach  of  locusts: 

Onward  tbey  come,  a  dark,  coDtinuoQs  cloud 
Of  congregated  myriads  numberless, 
Tbe  rushing  of  whose  wings  was  as  the  sound 
Of  a  broad  river,  headlong  in  its  course 
Plunged  from  a  mountain  Hnmmit,  or  tbe  roar 
Of  a  wild  ocean  in  tbe  antnmu  storm, 
Shattering  its  billows  on  a  shore  of  rocks  I 

"Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the  prophet  Joel's  account  of  tbe  ap- 
pearance and  ravages  of  these  insects.  Omitting  the  figurative  partes 
it  is  accurate  and  graphic  beyond  measure: 

''*  A  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick 
darkness,  as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains ;  a  great  people 
and  a  strong;  there  bath  not  been  ever  the  like,  neither  shall  be  auy 
more  after  it,  even  to  tbe  years  of  many  generations.  A  firedevoureih 
betbre  them ;  and  behind  them  a  flame  burueth ;  the  land  is  as  tbe  gar- 
den of  Edeu  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wihlerness ;  yiM, 
and  notliing  shall  escape  them.  The  appearance  of  tbem  is  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  horses ;  and  as  horsemen,  so  shall  they  run.  Like  tbe  noise 
of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountahis  shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  ii 
flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle 
array.  Before  their  face  the  people  shall  be  much  pained  ^  all  faces 
shall  gather  blackness.  They  shall  run  like  mighty'  men ;  they  sball 
climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war ;  and  they  shall  march  every  one  oo  h\^ 
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waj8,  and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks.  •  •  •  Thoy  shall 
run  to  and  fro  in  the  city ;  thoy  shall  run  upon  the  wall ;  they  shall 
cliuib  up  upon  the  houses ;  they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a 
thief.' » 

Persons  in  the  East  have  often  smiled  incrednloasly  atonr  statements 
that  the  locusts  often  impeded  the  trains  on  the  western  railroads.  Yet 
such  was  by  no  means  an  infrequent  occurrence  in  1874  and  1875 — the 
insects  ])assing  over  the  track,  or  basking  thereon  so  numerously  that 
the  oil  from  their  crushed  bo<lies  reduced  the  traction  so  as  to  actually 
stop  the  train,  especially  on  an  np-grado. 

While  the  destruction  of  crops  by  the  winged  insects  is  often  sudden 
and  complete,  the  unfledged  insects  still  more  effectually,  though  more 
slowly,  denude  a  country  of  vegetation,  sometimes  rendering  the  ground 
as  bare  and  desolate  in  midsummer  as  it  is  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  in 
midwinter.  The  little  creatures  are  often  so  thick,  soon  after  hatching, 
that  they  blicken  everything,  and  their  hopping,  as  one  passes  through 
a  field  or  piece  of  prairie,  gives  the  impression,  at  a  short  distance,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Whitman,  of  heat  flickering  in  the  air. 

The  migratory  habit  and  great  destructive  power  belong  essentially 
to  the  Eock'y  Mountain  locust. 

As  will  appear  from  the  two  concluding  chapters  of  this  work,  there 
are  three  or  four  very  destructive  and  migratory  species  of  locusts  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  There  are  also  several  other  species  which  some- 
times become  very  destructive,  and  still  more  rarely  migrate  from  place 
to  place  in  this  country.  Yet  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  is  essentially 
the  migratory  and  destructive  species  of  North  America,  as  none  other 
compares  with  it  in  the  vastness  of  its  movements  or  the  injury  which 
it  inflicts. 

KATE  AT  wmr;n  locust  swaems  move. 

The  rate  of  migration  of  the  winged  insects  will  depend  entirely  on 
circumstances.  The  history  of  the  past  four  years  shows  conclusively 
that  the  rate  of  progress  of  invading  swarms  from  the  permanent  breed, 
ing  places  will  average  about  20  miles  a  day.  It  is,  however,  exceed, 
ingly  irregular,  and  greatly  dependent  on  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 
Bad  weather  may  impede,  or  adverse  winds  divert  flight. 

"  One  noticeable  feature  of  the  invasions  is  the  greater  rapidity  with 
which  the  insects  spread  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  while  in  full- 
est vigor,  and  the  reduction  in  the  average  rate  of  progress  the  farther 
east  and  south  they  extend.  The  length  of  their  stay  depends  much 
upon  circumstances.  Early  in  the  summer,  when  they  first  begin  to 
pour  down  on  the  more  fertile  country,  they  seldom  remain  more  than 
two  or  three  days;  whereas,  later  in  the  season,  they  stay  much  longer. 
In  s|)eaking  of  the  advent  and  departure  of  these  insects,  I  use  relative 
language  only.  The  first  comers,  when — ^after  having  devoured  every- 
thing palatable — they  take  wing  away,  almost  always  leave  a  scattering 
rearguard  behind,  ar.d  are  generally  followed  by  new  swarms;  and  a 
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country  once  visited  presents  for  weeks  the  spectacle  of  the  insects 
gradually  rising  in  the  air  between  the  hours  of  9  or  10  a.  m.  and  3 
p.  m.,  and  being  carried  away  by  the  wind,  while  others  are  constantly 
dropping.'' 

In  short,  the  rate  of  spread  is  greatest  during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen 
days  of  their  winged  existence,  or  before  the  females  become  occupied 
with  egg-laying.  The  invading  insects  are  then  passing  the  extensive 
plains  and  thinly-settled  regions  of  the  Northwest,  where  there  is  little 
inducement  for  them  to  halt,  and  the  rate  at  such  times,  with  strong 
and  favorable  wind,  may  reach  a  maximum  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
miles  a  day. 

The  rate  of  spread  of  departing  swarms  from  the  temporary  region  is, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  Chapter  VII,  very  much  the  same.  It  is  most 
rapid  and  direct  early  in  the  season  when  the  insects  first  begin  to  leave 
more  southern  latitudes,  and  becomes  more  slack  and  inconstant  as 
summer  advances. 

Extended  flight  does  not  take  place  till  four  or  five  days  after  the  first 
insects  become  winged.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  the  newly- 
winged  individuals  mingle  with  the  larvae  and  pupse,  eating  ravenously 
and  making  short  flights  of  a  few  yards  or  rods,  as  if  to  try  their  wings, 
recalling  fully  the  habit  of  native,  non-migratory  species.  Then  fc*r  a 
while  they  rise  one  by  one  higher  in  the  air  and  float  along  with  the 
wind,  and  finally,  when  weather  and  wind  are  favorable,  all  that  are 
strong  and  mature  enough  rise  as  with  a  common  impulse  during  the 
warmer  morning  hours  and  move  off  vigorously  in  one  direction  till 
they  are  soon  out  of  sight.  "  They  begin  to  rise  when  the  dew  has 
evaporated,  and  generally  descend  again  toward  evening.  A  swarm 
passing  over  a  country  yet  infested  with  the  mature  insects,  constantly 
receives  accretions  from  these,  and  is,  consequently,  always  more  dense 
in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  forenoon.  In  rising,  the  insects  generally 
face  the  wind,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  ascend  to  any  great  height 
without  doing  so." 

The  velocity  of  flight  which,  for  many  reasons,  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  general  movement  understood  by  "  rate  of  spread''  or  ''migration,'^ 
is  naturally  greater  and  will  average  about  10  miles  an  hour.  It  is 
also  greatly  dependent  on  the  wind.  Mr.  S.  8.  Clevenger,  of  New 
Auburn,  Minn.,  gives  the  average  rate  at  15  miles  for  that  locality  (App. 
22);  while  the  reports  of  other  correspondents  (App.  13)  give  the  range 
from  4  to  40  miles,  the  moro  common  rates  mentioned  being  12, 15,  and 
20  miles  per  hour.  Mr.  Brown  Lusted,  of  Winuepeg,  Manitoba,  tells  us 
that  in  1867,  when  he  was  traveling  from  Saint  Cloud,  Minn.,  to  Mani- 
toba, the  locusts  were  moving  in  the  same  direction,  at  from  30  to  35 
miles  a  day.  Professor  Aughey's  observations  for  1877  (App.  8)  give 
the  rate  per  hour  at  4  miles  and  upward  ;  but  he  ha«s  himself  expressed 
to  us  the  belief  that  his  estimates  are  somewhat  low.  We  have  our- 
selves never  witnessed  them  flying  so  slowly  as  4  miles  per  hour,  which 
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must  be  coDsidered  the  iniDimnm  ratiB  where  there  is  no  ImpodiineDt. 
When  tacking  against  the  wind,  they  may  move  not  more  than  one 
mile,^  wliile  the  maximnni  rate,  in  a  strong  wind,  may  reaeh  as  high  as 
50  miles  or  more  ])er  hour. 

DIRECTION   OF  INVADING  SWARMS. 

While  there  may  be,  during  an  invasion,  local  flights  in  all  possible 
directions  (except,  perhaps,  due  west),  the  general  movement  east  of 
the  mountains  is  conspicuously  toward  the  south  and  southeast.  Tlie 
more  local  and  irregular  flights  are  generally  made  for  food,  but  the 
more  extended,  southward  movements  are  in  obedience  to  other  laws, 
discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  also  on  i).  250.  West  of  the 
maia  Kocky  Mountivin  range  the  rule  of  flight  appears  to  be  from  the 
higher  plains  and  plate^ius,  where  the  insect  normally  breeds,  to  the 
lower  and  more  fertile  valleys;  and  the  greater  irregularity  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds  and  more  broken  nature  of  the  country  preclude  the  same 
regularity  in  directions  of  flight  that,  on  the  whole,  i)re vails  east  of 
the  range. 

TIME  QF  APPEARANCE  OF  INVADING  SWARMS. 

"In  endeavoring  to  deduce  general  conclusions  respecting  the  time  of 
year  that  the  1874  swarms  reache*!  different  parts  of  the  country,  great 
diflacnlty  was  experienced  in  sifting  those  accounts  which  referred  to 
the  progeny  of  the  1873  invasion,  and  those  which  hatched  within  the 
insect's  native  range,  and  came  from  the  extreme  Xorthwest.  The  same 
\iSL»  true  of  the  fresh  187G  swarms,  and  those  which  hatched  in  Minne- 
sota." 

As  a  rule,  the  insects  which  hatch  in  the  temporary  region  acquire 
wings,  and  leave  before  the  fresh  swarms  from  the  mountain  region 
appear.  In  the  more  northern  regions,  as  in  Minnesota  and  Manitoba 
westward,  the  inserts  hatched  on  the  ground  acquire  wings  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  in  July.  The  period  is  earlier  as  \^e  go  south,  until  in 
Southern  Texas  they  are  able  to  fly  in  April.  The  time  of  appearance 
of  invading  swarms  from  the  permanent  region  is  in  inverse  ratio,  i.  e., 
earlier  to  the  north  and  later  to  the  south.  Thus,  while  on  the  couflues 
of  the  permanent  region  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  insects  which  hatch  there  and  tlie  fresh  swarms  from  the  Northwest, 
the  difference  becomes  more  and  more  marked  toward  the  south  and 
east. 

"In  1874,  swarms  appeared  during  June  in  Southern  Dakota;  during 
July  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota;  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  month  in  Iowa  and  Western  Kansas.  During  August  they  camo 
into  Southeast  Kansas  and  Missouri;  and  by  the  middle  of  October  they 
leached  Dallas,  in  Texas.    In  187G  they  came  later." 

*Mr.  D  F.  Weymouth, of  Lyno,  MarMiall  Comity.  Miun.,  rerorda  their  r'^iug  West  iu  18ii5,  in  "the 
teetb  of  a  stroDg  wind,  making  b jarouly  a  uiilo  a:i  hour."    See  slLao  p.  IGJ,  anU. 
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FLIGHT  AT  NIGHT. 

"It  ia  tlie  very  gonenil  expeririice  tlirongliont  the  country  8nbjo(!t  to 
invasion  that  the  winded  insectvS  rise  as  soon  as  the  sun  bepns  to  dis- 
sipate the  (lew,  and  that  they  conje  (iown  again  toward  evening  as  the 
snn's  rays  lose  their  power.  It  is  a  question,  therefore,  whether  they 
ever  continue  tlying  during  the  night,  and  one  which  iuture  investiga- 
tion will  doubtless  settle.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  during  the  warmer 
niidsuinnier  and  early  fall  si*ason,  wbeti  the  insects  are  departing  from 
their  northwest  hatching-grounds,  they  must  not  infrequently  coniinue 
llinlit  from  necessity ;  for  the  descent  of  a  swarm  borne  along  in  a  strong 
current  of  air,  at  an  altitude  of  over  a  mile  above  the  earth,  will  depend 
more  on  some  change  in  strenj;th  or  direction  of  the  current  than  on  any 
other  condition  of  the  atmosphere." 

The  experience  we  have  been  able  to  gather  during  the  year  on  this 
)>oini  is  conlirmatory  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  above  passage,  and 
in  a<hlition  to  the  evidence  brought  lorward  in  Chapter  Vll  (p.  147)  wo 
may  cite  the  following  facts : 

Two  years  ngr>  tho  locn8\s  wmto  Rem  to  riseol^ont  Riinclown,  tlin»o  Tnil»»s  north  of  this 
pl}ic«\  ami  t.o  nli«;ht.  in  Oak  Township,  this  connty.  In  Angnst,  1K74,  Messrs.  H.  Lamb 
and  L.  Conf;er  were  at  work  on  the  Rtonplu  of  tho  Methodist  Church,  in  this  town. 
L'Mjkiti^  toward  iho  8k3'  iht^y  observed  iinnieuHe  swarms  of  locnsts  going  southwest  for 
t!iroo  ctmsccutivo  days.  They  continned  to  pass  up  to  G  p.  ui.,  when  the  men  left 
r  ork,  and  uodo  were  heunl  of  as  ali^htin^r  short  of  Mitchell  ond  Smith  Comities,  in 
K>vnH;L4.  Th'3  weather  was  dry,  cloar,  and  windy.  The  parties  do  not  renieml»er  tho 
exact  days  of  the  month,  as  they  mado  no  notes,  but  ihey  are  xeliable,  intelligent 
men.— (W.  It.  FoHett,  Malvern.  Iowa,  July  15,  1877.) 

Ill  one  cost*,  where  the  'hoppers  were  very  numerous,  a  person  burnt  a  straw  stack 
at  night,  and  in  tho  morning  bushels  of  dead  ones  were  found  in  and  around  ir;  tier- 
haps  they  were  drawn  to  it  as  the  moth  to  a  candle. — (\V.  J.  Newell,  Atho),  Sioux 
County,  Iown,  July  2,  1877.) 

I  never  knew  the  insects  to  travel  in  sight  during  the  night.  They  cannot,  or  wHl 
not,  move  in  a  heavy  damp  atnu>sphero.  Cut  that  they  remain  in  the  atmosi^here  dur- 
ing tho  night  Ncems  almost  certain,  probably  at  a  great  height.  There  must  be  a 
period  from  the  time  the  winged  injects  take  flight  u  .til  the  time  they  commeuce  do- 
)»o<»iting  eggs  when  they  ronriiii  for  days  and  nights  very  high  in  the  atmrsphere  out 
of  sight.  This  seems  evident  from  the  fact  1  ha*:  when  they  iirst  commence  flying,  and 
until  they  are  all  gone,  they  rise  in  immense  swarms  during  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
but  seldom  many  come  down  again.— (E.  Snyder,  Atchison,  Kaus.,  June  20,  1677.) 

Mr.  G.  G.  Hiiy,  of  Saint  Andrews,  M;uiitoba,  infornied  us  while  stay- 
ing with  him  that  in  traveling,  in  18G8,  to  Saint  Paul,  he  noticed  on  ooo 
occasion  that  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  u])  the  air  was  filled  with  locusts, 
though  those  which  had  descended  tho  previous  day  did  not  rise  for 
severid  hours  afterward  on  account  of  the  heavy  dew.  Mr.  N.  V,  Mc- 
Dowell, of  VVortbington,  Minn.  ( App.  17),  states  it  as  his  experience  that 
they  lly  all  night  with  favorable  wind.  We  were  also  informed  at  tho 
conference  of  goveruers,  in  1876.  by  a  reporter  of  the  Omaha  Herald^ 
whoso  name  we  have  forgotten,  that  in  order  to  test  this  question  he 
bad  sent  up  a  kite  at  night,  covered  on  one  side  with  tar,  and  that  when 
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it  wf/s  brought  down  it  was  literally  covered  witli  locusts.  The  most 
convincing  experience,  however,  ia  that  of  Professor  Aughey's,  given  in 
Chapter  VII.  In  camping  on  the  Bow  River,  in  August,  ISIJO,  the  vriud, 
which  was  blowing  from  ihe  northwest,  suddenly  changed  to  north  soon 
after  midnight,  and  loousts  were  heard  pattering  on  his  tent,  and  the 
insects  were  found  thick  the  next  morning  where  none  had  been  seen 
the  day  before. 

Singuhirly  enough  we  get  no  information  from  European  writers  on 
the  question  of  flight  at  night. 

That  locusts  are  capable  of  long-sustained  flight  is  evident  from  the 
well-authenticated  instances  of  their  being  observed  at  sea  hundreds  cf 
miles  Irom  laud.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  is  that  recorded  by 
Master  E.  G.  Wisv^ell,  of  the  Uarrisburg.  When  this  vessel,  Xovember 
2, 18G5,  was  in  latitude  25^  *2S'  north,  longitude  4l<^  33'  west,  on  her  way 
from  Bordeaux  to  New  Orleans,  the  nearest  laud  being  about  l,20t)  miles, 
she  was  boarded  during  a  heavy  rain-storm  by  largo  numbers  of  locnsts 
that  tilled  the  air  and  covered  the  Stiils.  The  specimens  were  subse- 
quently determined  to  be  the  European  Acridium  pcrifjrinum  by  Mr.  S. 
n.  Scudder,  who  rcconls  the  facts. 

HEIGHT  OF  FLIGHT. 

This  subject  has  already  been  considered  in  Chapter  VII  (p.  141). 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  infc^ects  often  move  over  a  coun- 
try entirely  above  the  reach  of  human  vision.  In  ordinary  flights  we 
observe  only  the  lower  individuals,  and  in  looking  towanl  the  sun  we 
may  always  observe  others,  farther  and  farther  away,  until  the  glitter- 
ing specks  are  lost  to  sght.  In  cloudy  weather  they  are  not  noticeable 
Tiuless  very  dense,  so  as  to  darken  the  atmosphere,  until  within  about 
1  000  feet  5  yet  it  is  well  known  that  they  fly  at  times  nearly,  if  not  lull, 
two  miles  above  ground,  as  they  have  been  seen  flying  toward  the  plains 
as  high  above  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  as  a  good  tele- 
scope would  resolve  them. 

GKNEEAX  HABITS  AT  NIGHT. 

Eegarding  the  general  habits  of  the  species  at  night,  a  glance  at  tht 
experience  obtained  iu  answer  to  our  circulars  (App.  17)  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  differs  widely  and  is  often  contradictory.  This  is  not 
surprising,  as  so  much  in  the  habits  and  ways  of  our  locust  depends  on 
conditions  of  the  weather,  season,  &c.  We  have  had  an  extensive  ex- 
perience both  with  the  unfledged  and  full-fledged  insects,  and  the  result 
of  it  is  that,  as  a  rule,  the  young  insects  are  quiet  at  night,  either  hid- 
ing under  some  shelter  upon  the  ground,  or  roosting  away  from  the 
ground.  The  former  is  more  apt  to  be  the  case  in  cold,  the  latter  in  wet 
weather.  In  cool  weather  even  the  mature  insects  do  not  feed  at  night, 
bat  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry  these  are  often  as  ravenous  dur- 
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iug  the  night  as  during  the  day.   Gerstaecter  remarks  of  tlie  Ecropean 
migratoria  that  it  feeds  most  at  night. 

As  the  insects  advance  in  age  the  roosting  habit  becomes  greater, 
and  for  a  low  days  after  getting  wings  the  matnre  insects  delight  to 
gather  away  from  the  ground,  especially  on  trees. 

INTERVAL  BETWEEN  ACQUIRING  FULL  WINGS  AND  EGGLATING. 

This  will  of  course  vary  according  to  surrounding  conditions,  and  may 
he  said  to  average  irom  two  to  four  weeks.  Exact  data  are  with  great 
difficulty  obtained,  since  it  is  always  impossible  to  know  the  exact  ago 
of  winged  insects  when  captured,  and  the  tpecies  is  not  ea&ily  reared 
from  the  immature  states  in  conOuement,  especially  east  of  its  natural 
range.  Mr.  Whitman,  wl»oat  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  is  just  within  its  raoge, 
has  made  the  only  exact  ex[)eriment  that  bears  on  this  point,  and  given 
it  in  the  following  words,  in  his  special  report  for  187G : 

On  tbo  Snth  of  Jnno  I  shut  np  in  wirr-ganzo  capfCB  nine  pnpoB  of  the  Kooky  Meant- 
aiu  locusts.  Tbo  bottoms  of  the  cages  >vcro  filled  with  earth  packed  bard,  and  the 
insocts  appeared  to  tbrivo  in  coufmemcnt.  By  the  Zd  of  July  tbey  bad  all  become 
perfect  insects.  By  the  8tb  of  July  tbey  commenced  coupliug,  and  were  seen  repeat- 
ing the  act  for  several  days.  On  the  15tb  and  IGtb,  two  of  tbo  females  went  tbrcugh 
the  form  of  depositinpj  eggs,  and  I  marked  tho  place  of  deposit  ou  the  edge  of  the  cage. 
The  coupling  was  repeated  again  as  before,  until  the  3d  cf  August.  At  that  date  the 
coupling  ended,  and  tbo  locusts  became  almost  inactive,  and  were  seen  to  eat  very 
rarely  afterward. 

The  following  facts  from  notes  made  by  ns  on  other  species  common 
around  Saint  Louis,  will  also  throw  light  on  the  subject.  In  two  in- 
stances where  the  eggs  were  obtained  from  the  same  individuals  that 
were  observed  to  go  through  tho  last  molt,  the  interval  varied  froin 
about  one  to  three  weeks  in  species  of  tho  same  genus  5  while  in  the 
others,  which  are  approximately  correct,  it  varies  from  one  to  six  weeks. 

Caloptenus  aiJaniSf  Riley. — Mature  i nsi  cts  first  noticed  July  12.    Eggs  deposited  July  13. 

C/cmur-rubrum,  Burm. — l;ecarjo  winged  August  29.    Eggs  laid  October  3. 

C,  turiday  Dodge.— First  v%'inged  insects  ciiptured  August  25.  Eggs  deposited  Soptim- 
ber  17. 

C.  bicUtatuBf  (S«y.) — First  winged  insects  noticed  July  7.    Eggs  deposited  August  CI. 

C.  d'ffcreniialiaf  Thoui.— Firbt  winged  specimens  obtained  July  19.  Eggs  luid  Septem- 
ber 9. 

Pecotelix  r<o?fl,  Thorn. — Mutnro  insects  l^rst  noticed  Auguot  18.  Eggs  laid  by  same 
specimens  ou  the  24tb  (•£  August. 

P.  icntoo/or,  Tlimnns. — Attained  maturity  about  the  1st  of  September.  Eggs  laid  by 
same  specimens  on  the  24tb  samo  month. 

Ckrysochraon  viridlgf  Scudder. — Maturu  Insects  first  noticed  July  7.  Eggs  deposited 
August  i:0. 

TragocepUala  viridlfasdaia^  Gozc—Maturo  insects  captured  May  2.  Eggs  deposited 
Juno  It. 

CEdipnda  Carolina,  (Linn.)— Mature  insects  captured  July  12.    Eggs  deposited  August  C 

O.  eulphurea,  Dunu. — Mature  insects  captuxed  September  19.  Eggs  depotited  Septem- 
ber 28. 

O.  phccnicopteraf  Germ.— Mature  injects  captured  Juno  20.    Eggs  deposited  July  13. 
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Eucoplolophus  sordiday  Barm.— Mature  icsects  first  noticed  September  19.  Eggs  depos- 
ited September  24. 

JE,  coataUs,  Scodd.— Mature  insects  first  noticed  September  SO.  Eggs  laid  Septem- 
ber 24. 

Aeridium  americanum  (Dn]ry.)-Mature  insects  oaptured  Jane  14.  Eggs  deposited  Jane 
24. 

SEXUAL  HABITS. 

There  are  varions  qnestions  coming  under  tbis  head  that  have  a  scien- 
tific bearing,  bat  do  not  materially  concern  the  farmer.  We  shall  treat 
them  very  briefly.  The  love-season  may  be  said  to  commence  just  as 
soonas  all  the  parts  of  the  full- winged  individuals  have  become  hardened 
and  perfected  and  to  endnre  till  near  death.  Nevertheless,  the  most 
active  and  ardent  period  occurs  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
after  maturity,  and  it  is  during  this  period,  also,  that  the  migrating  in- 
stinct is  most  developed.  Every  one  who  has  closely  observed  these 
insects  is  aware  that  they  are  salacious  in  habit.  We  have  often  noticed 
(in  OiUopienus  differentiatis,  0.  femur-rvbrum^  and  (7.  atlanis)  a  pair  in 
our  vivaria  that  were  in  copula  at  evening  still  together  the  following 
morning,  and  in  some  instances  till  toward  noon,  thus  showing  that 
coition  may  last  from  12  to  18  hours.  It  also  ordinarily  takes  place  in 
a  very  few  days  after  maturity.  The  following  notes  by  Mr.  Packard 
bear  on  this  point : 

Salem,  Mass.,  July  31. — A  couple  of  C  livUtatM  found  in  copula  was  put  in  confino- 
ment,  and  remained  united  from  10.45  a.  m.  until  5.30  p.  m.,  when  I  went  away.  The 
next  morning  at  8.30  they  were  separate. 

On  the  same  day  two  pairs  were  taken  in  copula  and  thus  remained  in  confinement 
from  11.45  a.  m.  until  5.30  p.  m.,  when  I  went  away. 

Another  pair  remained  in  confinement  in  copula  from  10.30  till  1  p.  m. 

The  female  frequently  moves  about  and  feeds  during  the  act,  but  the 
male,  which  either  rides  upon  her  or  hangs  more  or  less  at  the  side, 
remains  motionless  unless  at  the  approach  of  another  male,  when  he 
moves  the  hind  legs  and  goes  through  the  fiddling  process.  We  have 
known  the  males  to  perish  in  the  act,  and  late  in  the  season,  when  the 
last  locusts  were  overtaken  by  a  severe  frost  or  snow-storm  which  de- 
stroyed them,  we  have  seen  many  of  them  perish  in  pairs. 

That  coition  is  frequently  repeated  there  can  also  be  no  doubt,  as  this 
is  the  general  experience  regarding  European  species ;  and  we  have 
known  females  which  had  already  oviposited  to  receive  the  male  again. 
It  is  also  quite  common  for  the  male  to  wait  on  the  female  while  she  is 
in  the  act  of  ovipositing.  That  the  locusts  are  polyandrous  there  can  be 
jast  as  little  doubt;  for  though  actual  observation  is  wanting,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  And  the  same  female  attended  by  other  males,  even  while 
yet  coupled.  Korte,  who  made  very  careful  observations  on  the  Euro- 
pean migratariam  confinement,  records  ^^  that  one  female  coupled,  be- 
tween August  26  and  September  11,  with  six  difi'erent  males,  and  laid 

"  Die  Strich-,  Zog*,  oder  WaoderbeDthrecke,  vom  Sie  on  beobnchtet.  Berlin,  1&29. 
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eg^s  on  September  12.  Sbe  then  coupled  again  several  times,  and  laid 
u  second  time  September  17.  Under  similar  conditions  sbe  laid  alto- 
gether at  six  different  periods  beiore  d>iug. 

WHERE  THE  EGGS  ARE  LAID. 

*'Tlie  eggs  may  be  laid  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  by  preference 
they  are  laid  in  bare,  sandy  places,  especially  on  high,  dry  ground, 
\vhich  is  tolerably  compiict  and  not  loose.  It  is  oiteu  stated  that  they 
are  not  laid  in  meadows  and  pastures,  and  that  hard  road-tracks  are 
preferred  ;  in  truth,  however,  meadows,  and  pastures,  where  the  grass 
is  closely  grazed,  are  much  used  for  ovipositing  by  the  female,  while  on 
well  traveled  roads  she  seldom  gets  time  to  fulfill  the  act  without  beings 
disturbed.  Thus  a  well-traveled  road  may  present  the  appearance  of 
being  perfectly  honey-combed  with  holes,  when  an  examination  will 
show  that  most  of  them  are  unfinished  and  contain  no  eggs;  whereas  a 
Held  covered  with  grass-stubble  may  show  no  signs  of  such  holes  and  yet 
abound  with  eggs.-'  In  fact,  wherever  holes  are  noticed,  it  may  generally 
be  taken  for  granted  that  they  contain  no  eggs,  for  the  mother  covers 
well  the  hole  when  she  has  time  to  properly  complete  her  task. 

^'  Furthermore,  the  insects  are  more  readily  noticed  at  their  work  along 
roads  and  road-sides  than  in  fields,  a  fact  whicb  has  also  had  something 
to  do  in  forming  the  popular  impression.  Newly-plowed  land  is  not 
liked;  it  presents  too  loose  a  surface;  but  newly-broken  sward  is  often 
filled  with  eggs.  Moist  or  wet  ground  is  generally  avoided  for  the  pur- 
pose under  consideration." 

We  have  noticed  tbat  in  the  Permanent  breeding-region,  wherever  tho 
vegetation  is  scant  the  females  show  a  decided  preference  for  the  shaded 
base  of  shrubby  plants,  among  the  roots  of  which  they  like  to  place 
their  eggs;  whereas  in  the  Tt^mporary  region,  where  the  vegetation  is 
generally  so  much  ranker,  exposed  situations,  or  tbose  comparatively 
bare  of  vegetation,  are  preferred.  The  experience  of  1876  proved  very 
conclusively,  also,  that  they  are  instinctively  guided  toward  cultivated 
fields,  where  the  young  will  find  good  pasturage;  for  the  eggs  were 
noticeably  thickest,  and  hatched  most  numerously  in  1877  in  cultivated 
areas.  In  tho  Cypress  Hills  region  of  British  America,  as  Mr.  J.  &• 
Kittson  informs  us,  the  high  lands  and  protected  slopes  of  the  bills  are 
preferred.  The  soil  of  the  mountain-region,  where  the  insects  perma- 
nently breed,  is  mostly  of  a  compact,  scantily-covered,  gravelly  nature, 
and  the  notion  that  they  lay  most  in  pure  sand  is  an  erroneous  one. 

Sandy  soil  that  is  compact,  especially  when  having  a  south  or  east 
exposure,  is  much  chosen,  but  in  loose  and  shifting  sand  the  eggs  would 
perish.  In  1876,  it  was  generally  remarked  that  the  insects  were  more 
indifferent  than  usual  in  ovipositing,  and  that  eggs  were  much  more 
frequently  laid  in  low,  and  even  wet,  land  than  in  former  years. 

Tbe  mass  seldom  reaches  more  than  an  inch  below  thesurfoce,  except 
where  some  vegetable  root  has  been  followed  down  and  devoured,  and 
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the  insect  leaves  ber  eggs  before  emerging ;  in  tbis  way  tbe  mass  is 
sometiraes  placed  a  foot  below  tbe  surface.  In  abnormal  or  unbealtby 
conditions,  tbe  eggs  may  be  laid  in  exposed  places  witbout  any  bole,  iu 
wbicb  case  tbey  doubtless  never  give  birth  to  young.  In  other  cases, 
the  female  will  fill  her  hole  almost  entirely  with  tbe  sebific  matter.  Nor 
are  tbe  eggs  invariably  laid  in  the  ground,  for  while  we  know  of  no  ex- 
ceptions to  this  normal  position  in  sprettis,  yet  Mr.  Boll  informs  us  that 
around  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  187G,  tbe  eggs  of  differentialis  were  very  numer- 
ously placed  under  the  bark  of  eliii  and  backberry  logs  that  had  been  felled 
on  low  land.  We  have  also  received  from  A.  VV.  Iloffmeister,  of  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa,  tbe  eggs  of  a  species  of  Stcnobothrus,  and  tbe  young  that 
batched  from  them,  the  eggs  having  been  thrust  into  boles  made  by 
some  carpenter-bee  in  a  fence-post;  while  ChWealtis  conspersa  habitually 
bores  iu  dead  wood. 

MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  EGGS  ABB  LAID. 

"  The  female,  when  about  to  lay  her  eggs,  forces  a  hole  in  the  ground 
by  means  of  the  two  paiis  of  horny  valves  wbicb  open  and  shut  at  the 
tip  of  ber  abdomen,  and 
wbicb,  from  their  peculiar 
structure,  are  admirably 
fitted  for  thepurpose.  (See 
Fig.  2,  where  6,  c,  show  the 
structure  of  one  of  each 
of  the  upper  and  lower 
valves.)  With  the  valves 
closed  she  pushes  the  tips 
into  the  ground,  and  by  a 
series  of  muscular  efforts 
ai.d  tbe  continued  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  valves 
she  drills  a  hole,  until  in  a 
few  minutes  (the  time  vary- 


Fio.  1 :  BocKT  Mountain  Locust.— a,  a,  a,  female  In  differ- 


ent i>08itioiis,  OTipositiDg;  6,  egg-pod  extracted  from  ground, 
with  tbe  end  broken  open ;  e,  a  tow  eggs  lying  loose  on  the 


'^^  ,«:*u  4.u^  ««j.««^  ^4?  4.1,^  ground;  d,e.  show  the  earth  partially  removed, lo  lllnrtrate 
ing  Wltn  the  nature  Ot  the  an  egg-masa  already  in  place, and  one  being  placed;  /  shows 
soil)  nearly  the   whole  ab-  ^i»«"-«««>»«««»^«»  been  covered  up.    (AfterKiley., 

domen  is  buried.   The  abdomen  stretches  to  its  utmost  for  tbis  purpose, 
especially  at  the  middle,  and  the  hole  is  generally  a  little  curved,  and 
always  more  or  less  oblique  (Fig.  1,  d).    Now,  with 
hind  legs  hoisted  straight  above  the  back,  and  the 
shanks  bugging  more  or  less  closely  the  thighs,  she 
cororoences  ovipositing.'^ 

^VTien  the  hole  is  once  drilled  there  exudes  from  the 
tip  of  the  body  a  frothy,  mucous  matter,  which  fills  up 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  bathes  the  horny  valves. 
This  is  tbe  sebific  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  sebific 
or  cement  gland  described  with  the  other  anatomical 
details  given  in  Chapter  IX.    By  repeatedly  extricating  and  sto^ying 
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Fio.  S :  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Locust— Anal 
characters  cf  female, 
nhnw^lnT  homy  valves. 
(After  lUloy.) 
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specimens  in  every  possible  stage  of  oviposition,  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  tlie  exact  method  by  which  the  egg-mass  is  formed.  The  pro- 
cess has  never  been  accarately  described  by  other  writers,  and  the  general 
impression — upon  which  figureslike  those  of  Gerst  acker's^  are  founded — 
is  that  the  eggs  are  extruded  from  between  the  distended  hooks  or 
valves.  If  we  could  manage  to  watch  a  female  from  the  time  the  bot- 
tom of  her  hole  is  moistened  by  the  sebific  fluid,  we  should  see  the 
valves  all  brought  together,  when  an  egg  would  pass  down  the  oviduct 
(Fig.  3jj)  along  the  ventral  side,  and,  guided  by  a  little  finger-like  style 
(the  gubernaculum  ovi^  g)^  "pass  in  between  the  horny 
valves  (which  are  admirably  constructed,  not  only  for 
drilling  but  for  holding  and  conducting  the  egg  to  its 
appro[>riate  place),  and  issue  at  their  tips  amid  the 
mucous  fluid  already  spoken  of.  Then  follows  a  period 
of  convulsions,  during  wliich  more  mucous  material  is 
elaborated,  until  the  whole  end  of  the  body  is  bathed 
in  it,  when  another  egg  passes  down  and  is  placed  in 
position.  These  alternate  processes  continue  until  the 
full  complement  of  eggs  are  in  place,  the  number  ranging 

from  20to  35,butaveragingabout 28.   The  mucous  mat- 
no.  3.— OviPOsmoN  ,.,„,  .  ,,  ,,        .,., 

OF  KocKY  Mountain    tcr  biuds  all  the  eggs  inama8S,and  when  the  last  IS  laid. 

Locust.  (AfterRiloy.)     ^.  *,       j         ^  i..        Jan-  <.u  u   1 

the  mother  devotes  some  time  to  filling  up  the  somewhat 
narrower  neck  of  the  burrow  with  a  compact  and  cellulose  mass  of  the 
same  material,  which,  though  light  and  easily  penetrated,  is  moreor  lesa 
impervious  to  water,  and  forms  a  very  excellent  protection  (Fig.  — ,  d).'^ 
When  fresh  the  mass  is  soft  and  moist,  but  it  soon  acquires  a  firm  con- 
sistency. 

^<  During  the  operation  the  female  is  very  intent  on  her  work,  and 
may  be  gently  approached  withouc  becoming  alarmed,  though  when  sud- 
denly disturbed  she  makes  great  eftbrts  to  get  away,  and  extricates  her 
abdomen  in  the  course,  of  a  few  seconds,  the  time  depending  on  the 
depth  reached." 

The  legs  are  almost  always  hoisted  straight  above  the  back  during 
the  process,  as  shown  in  the  figure  (Fig.  1),  with  the  shanks  hugging 
more  or  less  closely  the  thighs.  Sometimes,  however,  especially  when 
the  abdomen  is  fully  buried,  the  ends  of  the  hind  feet  may  rest  firmly  ou 
the  ground,  as  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Packard  iu  the  case  oi  femur- 
rubrum. 

^^The  time  required  for  drilling  the  hole  and  completing  the  pod  will 
vary  according  to  the  season  and  the  temperature.  During  the  latter 
part  of  October  or  early  in  November,  1876,  when  there  was  frost  at 
night  and  the  insects  did  not  rouse  from  their  chilled  inactivity  until  9 
o'clock  a.  m.,  the  females  scarce  had  time  to  complete  the  process  during 
the  four  or  five  warmer  hours  of  the  day ;  but  with  higher  temperature 
not  more  than  from  two  to  three  hours  would  be  required." 

**  Die  Wandorheiisobreoke,  Berlin,  1876,  Taf.  II,  Fig.  4. 
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We  have  been  for  weeks  vrith  tbe  insects  where  they  were  so  thickly 
ovipositing  that  the  light,  clay-yellow  ground  would  be  darkened  by 
them,  and  have  laid  on  a  closely -grazed  sward  for  hours  with  specimens 
in  the  act  all  around,  and  have  repeatedly  verified  all  that  we  have 
here  described. 

PHILOSOPHY  OP  THE  EGG-MASS. 

"  To  the  casual  observer,  the  eggs  of  our  locust  appear  to  be  thrust 
indiscriminately  into  the  hole  made  for  their  reception.  A  more  careful 
study  of  the  egg-mass,  or  egg-pod,  will  show,  however,  that  the  female 
took  great  pains  to  arrange  them,  not  only  so  as  to  economize  as  much 
space  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  form  of  each  eggj  but  so  as  to  best 
facilitate  the  escape  of  the  young  locust  j  for  if,  from  whatever  cause, 
the  upper  eggs  should  fail  to  hatch,  or  should  hatch  later  than  the  lower 
ones,  the  former  would  offer  an  impediment  to  the  exit  of  the  young  in 
their  endeavors  to  escape  from  these  last,  were  there  no  provision 
against  such  a  possibility. 
The  eggs  are,  indeed,  most 
carefully  placed  side  by  side 
in  four  rows,  each  row  gener- 
ally containing  seven.  They 
oblique  a  little  crosswise  of 
the  cylinder  (Fig.  4,  a).  The 
posterior  or  narrow  end, 
which  issues  first  from  the 
oviduct,  is  thickened,  and 
generally  shows  two  pale 
rings  around  the  darker  tip  (Fig,  4,  6).  This  is  pushed  close  against 
the  bottom  of  the  burrow,  w^hich,  being  cylindrical,  does  not  permit 
the  outer  or  two  side  rows  to  be  pushed  quite  so  far  down  as  the 
two  inner  rows,  and  for  the  very  same  reason  the  upper  or  head  ends 
of  the  outer  rows  are  necessarily  bent  to  the  same  extent  over  the 
inner  rows,  the  eggs  when  laid  being  somewhat  soft  and  plastic.  There 
is,  consequently,  an  irregular  channel  along  the  top  of  the  mass  (Fig,  4, 
c),  which  is  filled  only  with  the  same  frothy  matter  that  surrounds 
each  oggj  which  matter  occupies  all  the  other  space  in  the  burrow  not 
occupied  by  the  eggs.  The  whole  plan  is  seen  at  once  by  a  reference  to 
the  accompanying  figure,  which  represents,  enlarged,  a  side  view  of  the 
mass  within  the  burrow  (a),  and  a  bottom  (6)  and  top  (c)  view  of  the 
same,  with  the  earth  which  adheres  to  it  removed," 

This  same  quadrilinear  arrangement  of  the  eggs  occurs,  also,  in  the 
egg-mass  of  the  Bed-legged  and  Lesser  locusts,  and  in  most  of  the  spe- 
cies of  medium  size  which  we  have  studied,  including  several  different 
genera.  Tet  it  is  by  no  means  constant  in  the  same  genus,  since,  as  we 
shall  see  in  Chapter  XI,  the  eggs  of  Caloptenus  differentialis  (PI.  IV,  Fig. 
1)  are  irregularly  arranged.  This  irregular  arrangement  also  occurs  in 
15  a 


Fio.  4:  Eoo-MAss  OP  Rocky  Mountain  Locust— a,  from 
the  Rido,  within  bnnow;  b,  from  beneath ;  e,  irom  above, 
enlarjsed.    (After  Kiley.) 
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tbe  eggs  of  (Edipoda  plianwcoptera  and  Acridium  Americanum^  and  in 
these  species  tbe  cetneut  which  binds  the  eggs  together  is  more  copioQS 
than  h\  the  others.^  In  one  narrow-bodied  species  {Eucoptolophiis  sord- 
idu8)  tbe  eggs  are  arranged  in  but  three  rows. 

Even  in  the  pods  of  those  species  which  have  the  eggs  irregalarly 
arranged  the  bead  ends  point  either  mostly  outward  {differentialis)  or 
inward  (Ainericanum)^  so  that  the  yoang  locusts  may  either  pash  out  at 
the  sides  or  through  a  central  space. 

The  length  of  tlie  neck,  or  that  portion  containing  no  eggs,  varies  not 
only  in  different  species  but  in  different  masses  of  the  same  species. 

DOES  THE  FEMALE  LAY  MORE  THAN  OXE  EGO  MASS  t 

This  is  a  question  often  asked,  but  wliich  the  average  farmer  has  no 
means  of  definitely  answering.  ^^  It  is  the  rule  with  insects,  particularly 
with  the  large  number  of  injurious  species  belonging  to  the  Lepidoptera, 
that  the  eggs  in  the  ovaries  develop  almost  simultaneously,  and  that 
when  oviposition  once  commences  it  is  continued  uninterruptedly  until 
the  supply  of  eggs  is  exhausted.  Yet  there  are  many  notable  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  among  injurious  species,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  commou 
Plumcurculio  and  the  Colorado  potato-beetle,  which  oviposit  at  stated 
or  iiTegular  intervals  during  several  weeks,  or  even  months.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  locust  belongs  to  this  last  category,  and  the  mo^t  casual  ex- 
amination of  the  ovaries  in  a  female,  taken  in  the  act  of  ovipositing,  will 
show  that,  besides  tbe  batch  of  fully-formed  eggs  then  and  there  being 
laid,  there  are  other  sets,  diminishing  in  size,  which  are  to  be  laid  at 
future  periods.  This,  I  repeat,  can  be  determined  by  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  carefully  examine  a  few  females  when  laying.  But 
just  how  often  or  how  many  eggs  each  one  lays  is  more  difficult  to  de- 
termine. With  spretus  I  have  beeu  able  to  make  comparatively  few 
experiments ;  but  on  three  different  occasions  I  obtained  two  pods  from 
single  females,  laid  at  intervals  of  eighteen,  twenty-one,  and  twenty-six 
days,  respectively.  I  have,  however,  made  extended  experiments  with 
its  close  congeners,  femur-rubrum  and  atlaniSj  and  in  two  cases,  with 
the  former,  have  obtained  four  different  pods  from  one  female,  the  lay- 
ing covering  periods  of  fifty-eight  and  sixty-two  duys,  and  the  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  being  9i}  in  the  one  case  and  110  in  the  other.  A 
number  of  both  species  laid  three  times,  but  most  of  them — owing,  i>er- 
haps,  to  their  being  confined — laid  but  twice." 

Yersin  concludes,  referring  to  the  European  migratoria^  that  eggs  are 
laid  thrice,  at  intervals  of  about  a  month,  while  Kriinitz,  Eeferstein, 
and  Stoikowitsch  ^  also  declare  that  they  are  laid  in  three  different 
masses.    Professor  Whitman,  in  his  1876  cxperimentB,  had  a  female 

^Tbo  species  occDXTing  aroand  Snlnt  Louis  In  tbo  offfrs  of  wli<c^  we  havo  noticed  tho  same  qn  itlri- 
linear  nrranprcment  aa  in  tbos  ^  of  ipretut,  ere,  asi<^o  from  tbosofllroady  moDtionei^  Caloptenut  b^titUitv*, 
Pczotetiic  viol%,  P.  unicohr,  Chrytooraon  viriditt  TragoccpKala  virW/aseiatat  (Edipoda  earoiina,  <E.  miX- 
/ttre.1,  and  Eiuoptoiophius  coittalit, 

■*Se6K6ppen,p.  3C. 
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which  laid  nboat  the  middle  of  July,  and  died  September  0,  without  lay- 
ing agaio,  though  eggs  were  found  in  the  ovaries  at  death.  The  time 
betweeu  the  first  and  second  laying,  observed  by  Korte,  was  six  days. 
Mr.  Aughey  (App.  8),  from  experiments  made  in  1876,  found  the  interval 
still  shorter,  ranging  from  two  to  three  days;  but  he  requests  us  to  add 
that  other  experiments,  not  recorded,  showed  a  much  longer  interval 
between  the  periods,  extending  in  some  cases  to  twenty  days.  It  would 
thns  appear  that  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  time  intervening 
between  the  periods  of  egg-laying,  and  that  the  number  of  egg-masses 
formed  by  one  individual  is  by  no  means  constant.  It  is  natural  to  su^)- 
pose  that  there  will  be  great  difference  in  individual  prolificacy,  and  we 
are  also  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  great  difference  in  this  respect  in 
different  generations — those  that  hatch  in  the  Permanent  region  being 
more  prolific  than  those  which  hatch  in  the  Temporary  region.  This 
opinion  is  not  only  warranted  by  the  general  experience  of  farmers,  but 
also  by  experiment.  As  compared  with  those  of  187G,  the  autumn  flights 
of  1877  were  for  the  most  part  intestate,  and  it  was  very  generally 
noticed  that  they  laid  no  eggs.  (App.  12.)  There  is,  &&  we  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing  that  these 
flights  were  not  from  the  Permanent  region,  but  consisted  mainly  of 
insects  that  had  bred  in  the  Temporary  region. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  reproductive  organs  are  easily  affected  by 
any  sudden  change  of  climatic  conditions  which  animals  may  be  sub- 
jected to,  and  that  sterility  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  consequences  of 
such  change.  It  was  upon  this  general  rule  that  the  late  B.  D.  Walsh, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  return  migration,  based  the  theory  that  the 
Bocky  Mountain  locust  could  never  thrive  in  the  temporary  region,  but 
would  become  intestate  and  perish  there.  In  187G  we  had  measurable 
success  in  getting  spretus  to  lay  eggs  in  confinement.  In  1877,  though 
wo  made  far  more  strenuous  efforts  with  the  insects  that  hatched  in 
Texas  and  ELansas,  yet  we  signally  failed.  Of  many  thousands  which 
wo  hatched  in  Saint  Louis  and  endeavored  to  rear  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  in  vivaria  containing  growing  grain,  most  of  them 
died  in  from  three  to  eight  da^^s  from  hatching.  We  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing a  few  through  the  third  and  two  through  the  fourth  molt.  At 
Garboudale,  111.,  from  Minnesota  eggs,  Mr.  Thomas  had  better  luck,  and 
reared  several  to  the  winged  condition.  We  repeatedly  dispatched  liv- 
ing specimens  both  of  the  pupae  and  the  mature  insects  from  Texas, 
Kansas,  and  Iowa,  to  our  offlce-clerk,  Mr.  Tb.  Pergandc,  Saint  Louis; 
but  with  no  more  favorable  results,  as  he  entirely  failed  to  obtain  eggs, 
and  the  females,  when  dead,  were  found,  upon  examination,  to  contain 
none.  This  want  of  fecundity,  though  not  universal,  was  quite  general 
with  the  insects  of  1877,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  experience 
as  to  the  sickly  and  degenerate  nature  of  the  brood. 

It  is  quite  manifest,  therefore,  that  in  answering  the  question  we  have 
just  asked  we  can  do  so  only  in  a  general  and  qualified  manner.  The  nuox- 
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her  of  eg^s  produced  by  a  well-developed  locust  will  range  from  100  to 
150,  if  we  consider  species  generally.  We  have  counted  171  in  one  mass 
of  Caloptenus  differentialis ;  from  120  to  130  in  those  of  (Edipoda  phana- 
coptera,  and  about  120  in  that  of  Acridium  Americanum.  The  great 
probability  is  that  the  eggs  of  such  species  are  all  laid  at  once.  In  spe- 
cies like  spretus,  which  rarely  lay  more  than  30  eggs  in  one  mass,  it  were 
natural  to  infer  that  different  layings  take  place,  even  did  the  facts  at 
hand  not  prove  such  to  be  the  case.  In  1876  the  insects  were  pushing 
continuously  southward  from  the  middle  of  August  till  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, and  during  most  of  this  time  they  were  laying  eggs.  In  fact, 
throughout  the  country  invaded,  from  Minnesota  to  South  Texas,  they 
continued  laying  till  frost,  and  we  know  from  examinations  that  many 
of  them  perished  before  all  the  ova  had  been  disposed  of.  Stragglers 
were  even  noticed  in  Texas  as  late  as  December. 

To  sum  up  the  inquiry,  we  would  give  it  as  our  belief  that  the  laying 
season  normally  extends  from  six  to  eight  weeks;  that  it  may  be  short;- 
ened  or  lengthened  by  conditions  of  weather  and  climate;  that  fecun- 
dity is  materially  aflFected  by  the  same  conditions ;  that  the  average 
number  of  egg-masses  formed  is  three ;  and  that  the  average  interval 
between  the  periods  of  laying  by  the  same  female  is  two  weeks. 


THE  HATCHING  PROCESS. 

All  that  pertains  to  embryology  proper  will  be  found  in  Chapter 
IX,  and  we  shall  make  here  but  a  brief  reference  to  the  character  of  the 

egg  in  order  to  more  clearly  illus- 
trate the  processof hatching.  "Care- 
fully examined,  the  egg-shell  is  found 
to  consist  of  two  layers.  The  outer 
layer,  which  is  thin,  semi-opaque, 
and  gives  the  pale,  cream-yellow 
color,  is  seen  by  aid  of  a  high  mag- 
nifying power  to  be  densely,  minute- 
ly, and  shallowly  pitted ;  or,  to  use 
still  more  exact  language,  the  whole 
surface  is  netted  with  minute  and 
more  or  less  irregular,  hexagonal 
ridges  (Fig.  5,  a,  6).  It  is  a  mere 
covering  of  excreted  matter,  sim- 
ilar in  nature  to  the  mucous  or 
sebific  fluid  already  described,  which 
binds  the  eggs  together.  The  inner 
liij'er  (or  cliorwn)  is  thicker,  of  a 
deeper  yellow,  and  perfectly  smooth. 
It  is  also  translucent,  so  that,  as 
the  hatching  period  approaches,  the 
form  and  members  of  the  embryon  may  be  distinctly  discerned  through 


Fig.  5.— Egg  of  Rocky  Mountain  Locust — a, 
BhowiDg  Boulptare  of  outer  shell;  b,  the  Mime, 
very  highly  magnified;  c,  the  inner  i>hell,  Just  be- 
foie  hatching.— (After  Kiley.) 
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it.  The  outer  covering  is  etisily  ruptared,  and  is  rendered  all  the  more 
fragile  bj  freezing  5  but  the  inner  covering  is  so  tough  that  a  very 
strong  pressure  between  one's  thumb  and  finger  is  required  to  burst  it. 
How,  then,  will  the  embryon,  which  fills  it  so  compactly  that  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  motion,  succeed  in  escaping  from  such  a  prison  ?  The 
rigid  shell  of  the  bird's  egg  is  easily  cracked  by  the  beak  of  its  tenant ; 
the  hatching  caterpillar,  curled  within  its  egg-shell,  has  room  enough  to 
move  its  jaws  and  eat  its  way  out ;  the  egg-coverings  of  many  insects 
are  so  delicate  and  frail  that  the  mere  swelling  of  the  embryon  affords 
means  of  escape;  those  of  others  are  so  constructed  that  a  door  files 
open,  or  a  lid  lifts  by  a  spring,  whenever  pressure  is  brought  to  bear ; 
in  some  two  halves  open,  as  in  the  shell  of  a  muscle;  whilst  in  a  host 
of  others  the  embryou  is  furnished  with  a  special  structure  called  the 
egg-burster,  the  ofBce  of  which  is  to  cut  or  rupture  the  shell,  and  thus 
afibrd  means  of  escape.  But  our  young  locust  is  deprived  of  all  such 
contrivances,  and  must  have  another  mode  of  exit  from  its  tough  and 
sab-elastic  prison.  Nature  accomplishes  the  same  end  in  many  differ- 
ent ways.  She  is  rich  in  contrivances.  The  same  warmth  and  moisture, 
which  promote  the  development  of  the  living  embryon  also  weaken  the 
inanimate  shell,  by  a  process  analogous  to  decomposition,  and  by  a  gen- 
eral expansion  consequent  upon  the  swelling  of  the  embryou  within. 
Thus,  the  eggs  when  about  to  hatch  are  much  more  plump  and  some- 
what larger  and  more  transparent  than  they  were  when  laid.  At  last, 
by  the  muscular  efforts  of  the  nascent  locust,  and  the  swelling  of  its 
several  parts,  especially  about  the  head  and  mouth,  the  shell  gives  way, 
generally  splitting  along  the  anterior  ventral  part.  The  whole  process 
may,  in  fact,  be  likened  to  the  germination  of  a  hard-covered  seed,  when 
planted  in  moist  ground,  and,  precisely  as  in  this  latter  case,  there  is 
ia  some  loose  soils  a  certain  heaving  of  the  ground  from  the  united  swell- 
ing of  the  locust  eggs.  All  the  eggs  in  a  given  mass  burst  very  nearly 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  in  that  event  the  lowermost  individuals 
await  the  escape  of  those  in  front  of  them,  which  first  push  their  way 
out  through  the  neck  of  the  burrrow  (Fig.  4,  d)  provided  by  the  parent, 

''They  all  escape,  one  after  the  other,  through  one  small  hole,  which 
in  the  field  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Such  is  the  usual  mode  of  hatching; 
but  when  the  young  from  the  lower  eggs  hatch  first,  or  when  the  upper 
eggs  perish  and  leave  the  lower  ones  sound — as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
ease — the  exit  is  nevertheless  easily  made  along  the  channel  already . 
described  (Fig.  4,  c)."* 

When  once  the  shell  is  ruptured  the  nascent  larva  soon  succeeds,  by 
a  series  of  undulating  movements,  in  working  free  therefrom  and  making 
its  way  to  the  light  in  the  manner  just  described.  Once  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  it  rests  for  a  few  minutes,  generally  lying  on  the  side. 
Its  members  are  still  limp  and  directed  backward,  and  it  is  yet  enveloped 

*For  fuller  detalU  rpwpeeting  the  mode  of  the  eaonpe  of  the  nascent  locust  fixm  the  egg,  the  reader 
Is  mferred  to  Chapter  IX. 
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in  a  very  delicate  film  or  pellicle  {amnion^  see  Chap.  IX),  which  must  be 
cast  off  before  the  little  creature  can  move  with  alacrity. 

By  continuance  of  similar  contracting  and  expanding  movements  which 
freed  the  animal  from  the  earth,  this  film  in  a  very  short  time  splits 
along  tbe  middle  of  the  back  near  the  head  (strictly  the  prothorax),  and 
is  then  worked  off  behind,  and  finally  kicked  from  the  hind  feet  in 
a  little  white  crumpled  pellet,  that  has  justly  been  likened  by  some  of 
our  correspondents  to  a  diminutive  mushroom.  These  little  pellets  in- 
yariably  lie  close  around  the  hole  iu  the  ground  from  which  the  young 
locusts  issued.  The  pellicle  begins  to  split,  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  warmth,  within  a  minute  from  the  time  the  locust  is  fairly  out  of  the 
ground,  and  is  shed  in  from  one  to  five  minutes,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Pale  and  colorless  when  first  freed  from  this  pellicle,  the  full- 
born  locust  is  nevertheless  at  once  capable  of  considerable  activity,  and 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  assumes  its  natural  dark  gray  coloring.  Mr. 
Packard  observed  (Report  to  Dr.  Hayden,  1877,  p.  634)  that  specimens 
which  hatched  at  11  a.  m.  began  to  turn  dark  at  3  p.  m.,  thus  showing 
that  the  time  may  vary ;  but  numerous  close  observations  which  we 
have  made  on  single  individuals  show  that  an  hour  seldom  passes  after 
the  amnion  is  thrown  off  before  the  gray  color  is  acquired. 

^<  From  this  account  of  the  hatching  process,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand why  the  female  in  ovipositing  prefers  compact  or  hard  soil  to  that 
which  is  loose.  Tbe  harder  and  less  yielding  the  walls  of  the  burrow, 
the  easier  will  the  young  locust  crowd  its  way  out. 

"  Though  the  covering  which  envelops  the  little  animal  when  first  it 
issues  from  the  egg  is  quite  delicate,  it  nevertheless,  in  the  straggles  of 
birth,  undoubtedly  affords  much  protection,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  while,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  shed  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
time  when  the  animal  reaches  the  free  air,  it  is  seldom  shed  if,  from  one 
cause  or  other,  there  is  failure  to  escape  from  the  soil,  even  though  the 
young  locust  may  be  struggling  for  days  to  effect  an  escape. 

*'  While  yetenveloped  in  this  pellicle,  the  animal  possesses  greatforcing 
and  pushing  power,  and  if  the  soil  bo  not  too  compact,  will  frequently 
force  a  direct  passage  through  the  same  to  the  surface,  as  indicated  at  the 
dotted  lines,  Fig.  4  e.  But  if  the  soil  is  at  all  com])ressed  it  can  make 
little  or  no  headway,  except  i  hrough  the  appropriate  channel  (df).  While 
crowding  its  way  out  the  antennse  and  four  front  legs  are  held  in  much 
the  same  position  as  within  the  egg,  the  hiud  legs  being  generally 
stretched.  But  the  members  bend  in  every  conceivable  way,  and  where 
several  are  endeavoring  to  work  through  any  ])articular  passage,  the 
amount  of  squeezing  and  crowding  they  will  endure  is  something  re- 
•  markable.  Yet  if  by  chance  the  protecting  pellicle  is  worked  off  before 
issuing  from  the  ground,  tbe  animal  loses  all  power  of  further  forcing 
its  way  out.  The  instinctive  tendency  to  push  upward  is  also  remark- 
able. In  glass  tubes,  in  which  I  have  had  the  eggs  hatching  in  order 
to  watch  the  young,  these  last  would  always  turn  their  heads  and  push 
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toward  the  bottom  whenever  the  tubes  were  turned  mouth  downward; 
while  in  tin  boxes,  where  the  eggs  were  placed  at  different  depths  in 
the  ground,  the  young  never  descended,  even  when  they  were  unable 
to  ascend  on  account  of  the  compactness  of  the  soil  above." 

WHEBE  AND  TJNDEB  WHAT  CONDITIONS  OF  SOIL  THE  YOUNO  HATCH 

MOST  FREELY. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  a  series  of  experiments  recorded  in  Chapter 
XIII,  the  eggs  will  hatch  under  the  most  varied  conditions.  As  a  rule, 
the  soils  and  locations  preferred  by  the  female  in  ovipositing  will  be 
those  in  which  the  young  will  most  freely  hatch,  viz,  compact  and  sandy 
or  gravelly  knolls  and  hillsides,  with  a  south  or  southeast  exposure. 

The  experience  of  1877  (App.  18)  shows  also  that  hatching  takes  place 
very  freely  in  late-mown  meadows  or  prairies,  or  grazed  pastures,  where 
the  exposure  of  the  ground  permits  ready  oviposition,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  sun.  In  dry,  well-drained,  and  compact  soils  of  a  light  nature 
the  eggs  are  much  better  preserved  than  in  heavy  clays  and  loams, 
where  they  are  more  subject  to  mold  and  rot.  The  experience  of  1877 
is  rather  misleading  on  this  point,  and  indicates  the  necessity  of  gener- 
alizing, not  from  the  experience  of  one,  but  of  many  years.  The  insects 
were  most  numerous,  and  seemed  to  hatch  most  numerously  la  the  low 
lands  and  in  sheltered  situations  along  river-courses.  The  facts  ai  e  that 
in  such  situations  those  which  did  hatch  survived  in  larger  proportions 
than  did  those  which  hatched  in  more  exposed  places,  because  the  former 
were  better  protected  from  the  cold  rains  and  storms  of  spring. 

TIME  OF  HATCHING. 

Here,  again,  we  cannot  take  the  experience  of  any  one  year  as  a  guide, 
bat  fiud  the  necessity  of  generalizing  from  all  past  experience.  In  much 
of  the  locust  area  there  prevailed  such  late  warm  weather  in  the  autumn 
of  1376  that  considerable  numbers  of  the  young  hatched  prematurely, 
and  such  is  very  generally  tlie  case.  We  had  also  some  unseasonably 
warm  weather  in  January  and  February,  1877,  during  which  large  num- 
bers hatched.  These  all  subsequently  perished.  During  the  latter  part 
of  March  and  early  in  April  the  hatching  was  general,  but  there 
followed  a  period  of  cold,  rainy  weather,  which  checked  the  hatching 
and  destroyed  a  large  number  of  the  insects  that  had  hatched.  May 
and  June  were  characterized  by  abundant  rains  and  storms,  alternating 
with  warm,  sunny  weather,  causing  the  hatching  to  Le  irregular,  and  in 
some  eases  quite  retarded.  It  would  not  be  incorrect,  therefore,  to  say 
(App.  18)  that  in  one  and  the  same  neighborhood  the  hatching  com- 
menced on  the  1st  of  February,  and  did  not  cease  till  the  end  of  June, 
thus  covering  a  period  of  five  months.  Yet  this  is  exceptional,  and  it 
has  been  much  more  regular  and  the  period  more  restricted  in  previous 
years. 

Those  eggs  which  are  laid  earliest  the  previous  year  will  also  hatch. 
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earliest  (App.  1),  and  since,  as  we  have  already  seen  (ante  p.  228)  the egg- 
iayiug  covers  an  average  period  of  six  pr  eight  weeks  iu  the  same  locality, 
and  lasts  generally  till  frost,  it  follows  that  the  eggs  pass  the  winter  in 
every  state  of  development — some  with  the  fluids  clearand  limpid ;  others 
with  the  embryo  fully  formed  and  ready  at  the  first  approach  of  spring 
to  hatch.  This  we  found  also  to  be  actually  the  case,  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  egg-masses  examined  during  the  winter  of  1876-'77,  from  divers 
parts  of  the  infested  region,  showed  every  state  of  development. 

In  the  same  locality  hatching  will  take  place — cwteris  paribus — first 
ou  light  dry  soils  and  on  south  and  southeast  exposures ;  latest  on  low, 
moist,  and  shaded  or  tenacious  ground. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  hatching  will  not  alone  vary  according  to 
temperature  and  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  spring,  but  that  it  is 
quite  variable  under  the  same  conditions.  In  every  instance  there  will 
be  a  few  hatching  when  the  first  hatched  in  the  same  locality  are  getting 
wings,  and  we  give  it  as  a  general  rule  that  the  bulk  of  the  eggs  hatch 
out  in  the  different  latitudes  about  as  follows  : 

In  Texas,  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  March. 

In  the  southern  portions  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  about  the  second 
week  in  April. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  the  southern  sec- 
tions of  Iowa  and  I^ebraska,  the  latter  part  of  April  and  first  of  May. 

In  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  the  usual  time  of  hatching  ranges  from 
early  in  May  in  the  southern  portions  to  the  third  week  in  the  northern 
extremity. 

In  Montana  and  Manitoba,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of 
June. 

In  short,  the  bulk  of  the  insects  hatch  in  ordinary  seasons  about  the 
middle  of  March  in  latitude  35^,  and  continue  to  hatch  most  numer- 
ously about  four  days  later  with  each  degree  of  latitude  north,  until 
along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  the  same  scenes  are  repeated  that  occurred 
in  Southern  Texas  seven  or  eight  weeks  before. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  which  we  have  made  on  the  eggs  we 
conclude  that,  with  a  constant  temperature  of  85°  F.,  with  favorable 
conditions  of  soil,  the  eggs  \(  ill  hatch  in  from  four  to  five  weeks  after 
they  are  laid,  and  in  a  temperature  of  75^  F.  in  about  six  weeks.  Mr. 
Riley  has  had  the  eggs  of  CalopUnus  atlanis  (laid  in  July)  hatched  in 
from  three  to  four  weeks  ;  those  of  Tragocephala  viridifasciata  (laid  in 
June)  in  three  weeks ;  and  those o(  Aoridium  Americanum  (laid  in  July) 
in  rather  more  than  a  month. 

HABITS  OF  THE  YOUNG  OB  UNPLEDGED  LOCUSTS  IN  THE  TE]yiPOBAEY 

BEGION. 

"  The  habits  of  the  young  insects  as  they  occur  in  the  temporary  region, 
and  particularly  in  the  country  south  of  the  forty-fourth  parallel  and 
•east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  are  as  follows :  Although  possessed 
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of  remarkably  active  powers  from  the  moment  tliey  leave  the  egg,  yet 
BO  long  as  provision  suffices  for  them  on  their  hatcbing-gronnds  the 
young  remain  almost  stationary  and  create  but  little  apprehension.  As 
soon,  however^  as  the  supply  of  food  in  these  situations  is  exhausted, 
they  commence  to  migrate,  frequently  in  a  body  a  mile  wide,  devouring, 
as  they  advance,  all  the  grass,  grain,  and  garden-truck  in  their  path. 
The  migrating  propensity  is  not  developed  until  after  tbe  first  molt,  and 
often  not  till  aft^r  the  second  or  third.  Up  to  that  time  they  are  con- 
tent to  huddle  in  warm  places,  and  live,  for  the  most  part,  on  weeds,  and 
especially  on  the  common  Dog-fennel  or  May-weed  (Maruta)  where  it  is 
present. 

^*  The  young  locusts  display  gregarious  instincts  from  the  start,  and 
congregate  in  immense  numbers  in  warm  and  sunny  places.  Tbey  llius 
often  blacken  the  sides  of  houses  or  the  sides  of  hills.  Tbey  remain 
thus  huddled  together  during  cold,  damp  weather.  When  not  traveling, 
and  when  food  is  abundant,  or  during  bad,  rainy  weatber,  they  are  fond 
of  congregating  on  fences,  buildings,  trees,  or  anything  removed  from 
the  moist  ground.  They  also  prefer  to  get  into  such  positions  to  un- 
dergo their  different  molts.  In  fields  tbey  collect  at  nigbt  or  during 
cold,  damp  weather,  under  any  rubbish  that  may  be  at  hand,  and  may 
be  enticed  under  straw,  hay,  &c.,  scattered  on  the  ground.  Old  prairie- 
grass  affords  good  shelter,  and  where  a  wheat-field  is  surrounded  with 
unbnmed  prairie,  they  will  gather  for  shelter  along  tbe  borders  of  tbis 
last." 

It  is  more  particularly  while  they  are  yet  small,  or  in  what  are  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  X  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  stages,  that  the  young 
locusts  hide  at  night,  and,  during  unfavorable  weather,  at  day  also.  In 
windy  weather  they  are  fond  of  gathering  and  secreting  under  any  shel- 
ter, or  in  crevices  and  inequalities  of  tbe  soil.  At  such  times  farmers  too 
often  conclude  that  tbe  pests  have  perished  and  vanished ;  but  a  few 
hoars  of  pleasant,  sunny  weather  will  bring  the  insects  to  sigbt  again 
and  dispel  the  delusion.  When  very  vigorous  and  numerous  tbey  grad- 
ually move  across  a  field  of  small  grain  and  cut  it  off  clean  to  the  ground 
as  they  go,  appearing  to  constantly  feed.  But  when  diseased  or  sickly,, 
as  in  1877,  they  gather  in  bare  and  sunny  spots  and  huddle  and  bask 
without  feeding.  The  very  cold,  wet  weather  that  is  prejudicial  to  them 
is  beneficial  to  the  grain,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  generally 
grows  so  rank  and  rapidly  that  they  make  little  impression  upon  it. 

It  is  when  they  are  abundant  and  vigorous  enough  to  bare  the  ground 
of  vegetation,  and  this  principally  after  they  are  half  grown,  tbat  the 
habit  of  migrating  in  large  bodies  is  developed.  In  1877  scarcely  any 
disposition  to  migrate  was  shown,  and  this  was  in  strong  contrast  with 
what  occurred  in  1875.  In  a  year  like  tbis  last,  when  tbey  are  vigorous 
and  abundant,  their  power  for  injury  increases  with  their  growth.  **At 
first  devouring  tbe  vegetation  in  particular  fields  and  patches  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  birthplaces,  they  gradually  widen  tbe  area  of  their 
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devastation,  until  at  last,  if  very  numerous,  they  devour  every  green 
thing  over  extensive  districts.  Whenever  they  have  thus  devasted  a 
country  they  are  forced  to  feed  upon  one  another,  and  perish  in  immense 
numbers  from  debility  and  starvation.  Whenever  timber  is  accessible 
they  collect  in  it,  and  after  cleaning  out  the  underbrush,  feed  upon  the 
dead  leaves  and  bark.  A  few  succeed  in  climbing  up  into  the  rougher- 
barked  trees,  where  they  feed  upon  the  foliage,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see 
with  what  avidity  the  famished  individuals  below  scramble  for  any 
fallen  leaf  that  the  more  fortunate  mounted  ones  may  chance  to  sever. 
This  increase  in  destructiveness  continues  until  the  bulk  of  the  locusts 
have  undergone  their  larval  molts  and  attained  the  pupa  state.  The 
pupa,  being  brighter  colored,  with  more  orange  than  the  larva,  the  insects 
now  l(X)k,  as  they  congregate,  like  swarms  of  bees.  From  this  time  on 
they  begin  to  decrease  in  numbers,  though  retaining  their  ravenous 
propensities.  They  die  rapidly  from  disease  and  from  the  attacks  of 
natural  enemies,  while  a  large  number  fall  a  prey,  while  in  the  helpless 
condition  of  molting,  to  the  cannibalistic  proclivities  of  their  own  kind. 
Those  that  acquire  wings  rise  in  the  air  during  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
day,  and  wend  their  way  as  far  as  the  wind  will  permit  toward  their 
native  home  in  the  Northwest.  They  mostly  carry  with  them  the  germs 
of  disease  or  are  parasitized,  and  wherever  they  settle  do  comparatively 
little  damage." 

DIRECTIONS  IN  WHICH  THE  YOUNO  LOCUSTS  TRAVEL. 

The  young  insects  when  migrating  move,  as  a  rule,  during  the  warmer 
hours  of  the  day  only,  feeding,  if  hungry,  by  the  way,  but  generally 
inarching  in  a  given  direction  until  toward  evening.  They  travel  in 
schools  or  armies,  to  no  particular  or  constant  point  of  the  compass,  but 
purely  in  search  of  food — the  same  school  one  day  often  pursuing  a  dif- 
ferent course  from  that  pursued  the  day  previous.  On  this  point  the 
experience  of  1875  as  well  as  of  1877  is  conclusive,  though  the  bulk  of  the 
testimony  as  to  their  actions,  when  hatching  out  in  the  more  northern 
States,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  prevailing  direction  taken  is  south  or 
southeast,  while  in  Southern  Texas  it  is  just  opposite,  or  north.  A  per- 
son traveling  along  a  road  may  often  see  one  army  marching  in  one 
direction  to  the  left  and  another  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  right, 
and  we  have  repeatedly  had  such  an  experience. 

If,  from  any  reason  whatsoever,  the  vanguard  of  a  column  changes 
its  course,  the  changed  direction  is  in  some  way  communicated  in  wave- 
like form  to  those  in  the  rear.  Usually,  the  front  of  a  column  is  not 
easily  diverted,  however,  but  will  pass  through  such  obstacles  as  open 
fence43  rather  than  change  course.  Sometimes  two  schools  going  in  dif- 
ferent directions  will  cross  each  other,  the  individuals  of  either  keeping 
to  their  particular  course  and  presenting  a  singular  spectacle  as  they 
hop  past  one  another. 

It  is  recorded  in  Europe  that  few  things^  not  even  water,  stop  the 
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armies  of  the  young  locusts  when  on  the  march,  and  Dongingk  relates 
having  seen  them  swim  over  the  Dnjestr  for  a  stretch  of  1^  Gk^rman 
miles,  and  in  layers  7  or  8  inches  thick.^  We  have  had  similar  experi- 
ence with  oar  own  species.  In  1875,  near  Lane,  Kans.,  they  crossed  the 
Potawotomie  Creek,  which  is  about  four  rods  wide,  by  millions;  while 
tbe^Big  and  Little  Blues,  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  near  Independence, 
the  one  about  100  feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  the  other  not  so  wide, 
were  crossed  at  numerous  places  by  the  moving  armies,  which  would 
inarch  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  commence  jumping  in,  one  upon 
another,  till  they  would  ponton  the  stream,  so  as  to  effect  a  crossing. 
Two  of  these  mighty  armies  also  met,  one  moving  east  and  the  other 
west,  on  the  river-bluff,  in  the  same  locality,  and  each  turning  their 
course  north  and  down  the  bluff,  and  coming  to  a  perpendicular  ledge 
of  rock  25  or  30  feet  high,  passed  over  in  a  sheet  apparently  6  or  7 
inches  thick,  and  causing  a  roaring  noise  similar  to  a  cataract  of  water. 
(Riley's  Eighth  Report,  p.  118.) 

The  experience  of  correspondents  as  to  the  movements  of  the  young 
(App.  15)  is  very  conflicting,  as  it  naturally  would  be  from  what 
we  have  already  said.  One  man  will  notice  the  insects  moving  with 
the  wind,  and  conclude  that  it  is  the  rule  for  them  to  do  so;  another, 
against  the  wind,  and  draw  an  opposite  conclusion. 

BATE  AT  WUICH  THE  YOUNa  TRAVEL. 

"  When  about  half  grown  they  seldom  move  at  a  greater  rate  than 
three  yards  a  minute,  even  when  at  their  greatest  speed  over  a  tolera- 
bly smooth  and  level  road,  and  not  halting  to  feed.  They  walk  three- 
fourths  this  distance  and  hop  the  rest.  Two  consecutive  hops  are  sel- 
dom taken,  and  any  individual  one  may  be  run  down  and  fatigued  by 
obliging  it  to  hop  ten  or  twelve  times  without  a  rest." 

According  to  Sydow,  the  young  of  the  European  migratoria  travel, 
when  at  their  most  rapid  gait,  a  German  mile  in  four  hours.  Even  tak- 
ing the  shortest  German  mile,  or  ueariy  four  English  miles,  we  very 
much  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  for  though  the  migratoria 
is  a  larger  species  than  sprettis^  we  cannot  believe  that  it  travels  nearly 
ten  times  as  fast,  and  we  have  again  and  again  timed  our  own  species. 

THEY  BEACH,  IN  THE  TEMPORARY  REGION,  BUT  A  FEW  MILES  EAST 
OP  WHEBE  THEY  HATCH. 

"At  the  rate  at  which  they  travel,  as  just  described,  they  could  not 
extend  many  miles,  even  if  they  continued  to  travel  in  one  direction 
from  the  time  of  hatching  until  maturity.  They  travel,  on  an  average, 
not  more  than  0  hours  per  day ;  and  their  unfledged  existence  termi- 
nates in  from  G  to  8,  say  7  weeks.  It  is  very  easy  to  calculate  from  these 
facts  that  if  they  continued  in  one  direction  from  the  time  they  hatch 
until  they  acquire  wings,  they  could  not  extend  30  miles.    In  reality, 


"Kdppen  loc.  cU.,  p.  43. 
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however,  they  do  not  travel  every  day ;  and  where  food  is  abundant 
they  scarcely  travel  at  all." 

Moreover,  as  we  have  just  shown,  the  migratory  propensity  is  seldom 
manifested  during  the  first  or  second  larval  stages,  and  it  is,  in  fact, 
largely  dependeac  on  conditions  of  health  and  vigor  of  the  insects,  and 
on  the  amount  of  food  supply.  We  have  learned  of  no  cases  where  the 
young  have  extended,  during  growth,  ten  miles  east  of  the  hatching 
limit. 

As  we  shall  presently  show — and  the  fact  is  more  fully  brought  out 
in  Chapter  Vi — the  insects,  when  they  get  wings  in  the  Temporary  re- 
gion, especially  in  early  summer,  instinctively  fly  to  the  north  or  north- 
west, and  do  not  extend  to  do  damage  farther  east.  Those,  also,  which 
acquire  wings  later  in  the  summer  in  more  northerly  regions,  and  which 
fly  more  to  the  south,  never  extend  any  great  distance  east  of  where 
they  hatch ;  those  developing  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  species' 
range  (Map  I),  passing  south westwardly,  and  those  born  toward  the 
mountains  southeastwardly.  In  1875,  a  few  stragglers  were  carried  as 
far  as  the  center  of  Missouri  by  being  swept  into  the  Missouri  Eiver, 
and  drifting  on  logs  and  chips  during  the  annual  rise  in  July.  But 
whenever  scattering  individuals  are  carried  in  this  or  any  other  way 
beyond  the  eastern  limits  we  have  laid  down,  they  soon  perish.  Most 
of  them  are  diseased  or  disabled,  and  if  they  lay  eggs,  these  hatch  in  the 
autumn  and  perish  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

NOT  LED  BY  "KINGS"  OR  "QUEENS.'^ 

"The  idea  that  the  young  locusts  are  led  in  their  marches  by  so-called 
♦  kings'  or  'queens'  has  been  at  dift'erent  times  very  prevelent.  It  is, 
however,  quite  unfounded.  Certain  large  locusts,  belonging  to  the 
genera  Acridium  and  (Edlpoda^  hibernate  in  the  full-grown,  winged 
state,  and  not  in  the  e^gg  state,  like  the  Rocky  Mountain  siiecies.  Always 
with  us,  their  presence  is  simply  more  manifest  in  the  spring,  when  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  bare.  Hopping  with  the  others  or  falling  into  ditches 
with  them,  they  give  rise  to  this  false  notion,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact,  as  showing  how  the  same  circumstances  at  times  give  rise  to  sim- 
ilar erroneous  iileas  in  widely  separate  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  same 
idea  prevails  in  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 


Fio.  6.— Amsbican  Acridium.    (After  Kiley.) 
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**  The  two  si)ecies  which  are  most  often  thus  found  with  the  young 
locusts,  and  supposed  from  their  size  and  conspicuousness  to  be  guides, 
are  the  American  Acridium  (Acridium  Americanum  Drury,  Fig.  G), 
and  the  Coral-winged  Lo- 
cust ( (Edipodaphcenicoptera 
Germ.,  Fig.  7).  The  former 
is  our  largest  and  most  ele- 
gant locust,  the  prevailing 
color  being  dark  brown, 
with  a  broad,  pale-yellow- 
ish line  along  the  middle  of  j^^  i.-cokj.i.wi^oId  locust.  (aiv«  miey.) 
tbe  back  when  the  wings 

are  closed.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  marked  with  deep  brown,  verging  to 
black,  with  pale  reddish-brown,  and  with  whitish  or  greenish  yellow ; 
the  front  wings  being  prettily  mottled,  the  hind  wings  very  faintly 
greenish,  with  brown  veins,  and  the  hind  shanks  generally  coral-red  with 
black-tipped,  white  spines.  The  species  is  quite  variable  in  color,  size, 
and  marks,  and  several  of  the  varieties  have  been  described  as  distinct 
species.  The  coral- winged  locust  is  also  an  elegant  species,  the  colors 
being  brown-black,  brick-yellow  inclining  to  brown,  and  a  still  paler, 
whitish  gray;  the  hind  win^s  varying  from  vermilion-red  to  pink,  with 
more  or  less  yellowish-green,  and  with  a  broad  external  dusky  border, 
broadest  and  palest  at  tip.  The  hind  shanks  are  yellow,  with  black- 
tipped  spines.    This  species  is  also  quite  variable.'^ 

TIME  OF  YBAB  WHEN  WINGS  AEE  ACQUIBED. 

The  time  elapsing  between  birth  and  the  acquirement  of  full  wings 
varies  according  to  season  and  weather;  cold,  wet  weather  retarding,  warm, 
dry  weather  accelerating  development.  At  Saint  Louis,  in  an  inclosure 
outdoors,  we  have  obtained  the  mature  insect  in  72  days  from  hatching, 
and  the  first  pupal  or  fourth  stage  in  20  days  from  hatching,  indoors. 
Mr.  Whitman,  from  a  single  experiment  made  in  1877,  found  that  ex- 
actly 60  days  elapsed  from  birth  to  maturity,  in  confinement.  In  South- 
em  Texas,  in  1877,  the  locusts  began  to  fly  by  the  middle  of  April;  from 
South  Iowa  northward,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July. 
The  average  period,  at  Saint  Louis,  between  hatching  and  maturity,  of 
Cfemur-rubrum,  we  have  found  to  be  70  days ;  of  C  atlanis,  80  days; 
of  Acridium  Americanum,  70  days.  In  1875,  when  the  hatching  and  de- 
velopment of  9pretus  were  more  regular  and  normal  than  in  1877,  the 
interval  was  from  42  to  GO  days,  and  we  may  put  the  average  interval, 
under  favorable  conditions,  at  50  days.  By  adding  these  50  days  to 
the  time  given  (ante,  p.  — ),  when  the  bulk  of  the  insects  hatch  in  differ- 
ent latitudes,  we  get  the  time  of  year  when  the  great  body  of  them  will 
acquire  wings,  and  by  allowing  5  days  more  for  the  migrating  propensity 
to  become  fully  developed,  we  can  calculate,  within  a  few  days,  the  time 
when  the  winged  insects  will  be  most  numerously  leaving  any  part  of 
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the  teu3i)orary  region,  viz,  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  May,  in  latitude 
35^,  aud  about  4  days  later  with  each  degree  farther  uorth. 

DIRECTION  TAKEN    BY    SWARMS   DEPARTINa   FROM   THE  TEMPORARY 

REGION. 

While  the  swarms  that  invade  the  fertile  parts  of  the  West  in  late 
summer  and  autumn  move,  as  we  have  just  seen  (p.  — ),  conspicuously 
to  the  south  and  southeast,  the  departing  swarms  in  early  summer 
from  the  temporary  region  move  as  conspicuously  to  the  north  and 
northwest.  In  short,  as  we  have  set  forth  in  Chapter  VII,  there  is  a  re- 
turn migration  toward  the  breeding-grounds  of  the  immediate  parents. 

In  the  more  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  locust  region,  east  of 
the  mountains,  as  in  Minnesota,  Dakota,  and  Colorado,  the  direction  of 
the  departing  swarms  will  be  less  constant,  and  according  as  they  de- 
velop late,  or  are  the  progeny  of  swarms  that  came  from  other  directions 
than  the  northwest,  they  will  either  be  carried  by  the  wind  or  will  in- 
stinctively leave  in  other  directions. 

DESTINATION  OP  THE  DEPARTING    SWARMS. 

What  eventually  becomes  of  the  insects  which  thus  wend  thoir  way 
on  the  wing  toward  the  northwest  in  early  summer?  Whither  do  they 
go  ?  Those  are  questions  constantly  asked  by  people  in  the  locust  re- 
gion. The  history  of  the  return  flights  of  3875  shows  conclusively  that 
those  insects  which  were  healthy  and  vigorous  enough  to  sustain  long 
flight,  reached  what  we  have  termed  the  permanent  breeding-grounds. 
The  records  as  given  in  Mr.  Eiley's  Eighth  Report  clearly  prove  that;  they 
reached  into  Northwest  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  and  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  an  article  by  Prof.  G.  M.  Dawson  in  the  Canadian 
Naturalist,  ou  the  movements  of  locusts  that  year,  gives  the  points 
which  they  reached  north  of  the  boundary  line: 

Foreign  swarms  from  the  south  creased  the  49th  parallel  with  a  wide  front  stretching 
from  the  98th  to  the  108th  meridian,  and  are  quite  distingaisbable  from  those  pro- 
dnccd  in  the  country,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  arrived  before  the  latter  were 
mature.  These  flights  constituted  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  army  retorning 
northward  and  northwestward  from  the  States  ravaged  in  the  autumn  of  1874.  They 
appeared  at  Fort  Ellice  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  at  Qn'Appelle  Fort  on  the  17tb  of 
the  same  month,  favored  much,  no  doubt,  by  the  steady  south  and  southeast  winds, 
which,  according  to  the  meteorological  register  at  Winnipeg,  prevailed  on  the  12th  of 
June  and  for  about  a  week  thereafter.  After  their  lirst  appearance,  however,  their  sub- 
sequent progress  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  slow,  and  their  advancing  bonier 
very  irregular  in  outline.  They  are  said  to  have  reached  Swan  Lake  House— the  m<»st 
Dortheily  point  to  which  they  are  known  to  have  attained— about  July  10;  while  Fort 
Pelly,  farther  west,  and  nearly  a  degree  farther  south,  was  reached  July  20tb,xu)d 
about  seven  days  were  occupied  in  the  journey  from  there  to  Swan  River  Barracks,  a 
distance  of  ouly  ten  miles. 

In  1877,  as  is  shown  in  Chapter  YII,  the  northward  flight  seems  to 
have  been  less  persistent  toward  the  boundary  liue^  and  while  there  is 
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reason  to  believe  that  some  of  tbe  insects  reached  as  far  as  the  North 
Saskatchewan,  the  movement  was  by  no  means  so  constant  nor  so  gen- 
eral as  in  1875.»^ 

The  locnsts  which  reach  beyond  the  50th  parallel  by  the  middle  of 
June  must  needs  have  developed  many  degrees  south,  and  even  were 
there  not  actual  observations  to  prove  it,  such  facts  strongly  indicate 
the  destination  of  the  swarms  from  the  more  southern  country  to  be  the 
Northwest. 

The  insects  which  leave  the  Temporary  region  are  always  greatly  in- 
fested by  parasites,  and  are  constantly  dropping  and  perishing  on  their 
northward  course,  a  fact  established  by  our  own  personal  observations  as 
well  as  by  general  experience.  Many  of  them  also  perish,  just  as  do 
the  young,  from  disease  and  the  effects  of  storms.  Wo  may  very 
justly  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  insects  which 
depart  from  the  Temporary  region  perish  on  their  way  toward  the  native 
breeding-grounds  of  the  species,  and  that  those  which  do  not  so  perish 
reach  the  high  plains  regions  of  the  Northwest,  whence  their  parents 
had  come  the  previous  year.  *•  They  are  carried  back  with  iavoring 
winds,  in  thinned  and  weakened  ranks,  and  those  that  did  not  start 
with  the  germs  of  disease,  and  which  escape  from  other  vicissitudes, 
ilonbtless  succeed  in  reaching  those  conditions  which  favor  the  contin- 
ued perpetuation  of  the  species.  They  do  comparatively  little  harm  on 
the  way,  and  are  not,  by  any  manner  of  means,  to  be  likened  to  the 
more  disastrous  swarms  from  the  opposite  direction  in  the  fall." 

The  return  movement  is  mostly  over  the  thinly-settled  i)lains  regions, 
and  the  diseased  and  debilitated  insects  may  drop  and  die  by  myriads 
in  such  country  without  being  observed,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that 
this  is  one  way  in  which  they  vanish ;  that  this  is,  in  fact,  the  destina- 
tion of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  returning  insects. 

DO  THE  EETUBN  SWARMS  BREED  t 

It  is  quite  important  for  us  to  know  whether  the  insects  that  hatch  in 
the  Temi)orary  region  continue  to  breed  when  they  get  to  the  Permanent 
region ;  because,  if  the  permanent  breeding-grounds  are  recruited  from 
the  insects  which  hatch  and  develop  to  the  southeast,  there  is  all  the 
greater  incentive  for  our  farmers  to  destroy  the  young  insects.  Th6 
more  effectually  these  are  destroyed,  the  less  frequent  in  this  event  will 
be  the  invasions  from  the  noi  thwest.  From  the  facts  Jit  hand  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  portion  of  the  returning  locusts  do  thus  breed,  and 
it  is  our  opinion  that  the  propagation  of  the  species  is  the  prime  object 
of  the  northward  flights.    It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  issue 

t»  The  Detroit  Record  nnbPahed  last  fall  a  stateTnent  made  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Wbeelor  of  that  totrn.  to  the  effect 
that  tho  **  Lake  of  the  woods  "  vas  "  covered  with  dead  frra8»b<ipper8.  and  all  along  the  aontheast  ahoie 
the  dead  *hopper«  were  over  two  feet  thick."  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  report,  which  wonid 
iodlcate  that  tbe  eastward  wing  of  tbe  northward  fligbtn  largely  perished  in  that  way ;  but  we  have 
been  nnable  to  get  oorroboration  of  tbe  fact,  and  Mr.  L  R  Bentley,  of  Saint  Frances,  who  was  on  tbo 
Wood  and  Rainy  Rivers  from  June,  saw  nothing  of  tbe  sort. 
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sarvives  to  propagate  when  hatching  out  the  same  Reason,  or  whether 
any  but  those  which  reach  sufficiently  northern  latitudes  to  insure  the 
keeping  of  the  eggs  through  the  winter,  are  instrumental  in  perpetaating 
the  species. 

In  a  year  like  1876,  when  vast  and  heavy  swarms  succeed  in  reaching 
the  Permanent  region,  they  no  doubt  lay  eggs,  and  their  issue  the  follow- 
ing  year  is  very  apt  to  invade  the  fertile  country  again,  especially  if,  aa 
was  the  case  in  1876,  they  are  joined  by  others  whose  parents  had 
hatched  the  previous  year  in  said  Permanent  region.  In  a  year  llko 
1877  (and  that  of  1807  was  very  similar),  comparatively  few  of  the  de- 
parting insects  got  back  to  breed,  the  great  bulk  of  them  perishing  on 
the  way. 

DO    DEPABTING    BWABMS   FROM    THE  TEMPOBABY  REGION    EYEB  RE- 
TRACE THEIR  COURSE  t 

This  is  a  question  more  difficult  to  answer,  but  which  must  be  an- 
swered, from  present  knowledge,  in  the  negative  at  least  for  those 
which  depart  from  south  of  the  42d  parallel.  A  few  scattering  in- 
dividuals were  observed  passing  southward  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Texas,  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  and  while  their  small  size  and  dark  color 
indiciited  that  they  had  not  come  from  the  far  northwest,  the  lateness 
of  the  season  precluded  their  being  the  same  individuals  which  in  early 
summer  had  ilown  from  the  same  States.  There  are,  in  fact,  good  rea- 
sons why  all  those  which  breed  south  of  latitude  42^  should  not  return 
after  once  leaving  the  country  in  which  they  hatchf •  Those  of  them 
which  do  not  perish  will  have  laid  their  eggs  before  the  winds  set  in  to 
the  southeast,  and  should  they  return  to  oviposit  where  they  developed 
the  eggs  would  prematurely  hatch  and  the  second  generation  of  young 
perish.  This  reasoning  applies  with  less  and  less  force  as  we  go  north 
and  west,  or,  in  other  words,  as  we  approach  the  permanent  region,  and 
the  probability  is  that  in  what  we  have  termed  the  Subpermanent  region 
many  of  the  insects  which  depart  toward  the  north,  subsequently  re- 
trace their  course.  The  records  seem  to  indicate  that  such  was  the  case 
in  1877,  and  the  autumn  flights  which  we  have  reported  (App.  12)  were, 
in  all  probability,  composed  of  insects  reared  in  said  subpermanent 
country ;  for  they  were  neither  as  disastrous,  as  injurious,  nor  as  fecund 
as  those  which  in  previous  years  have  come  from  the  farther  northwest 

THE  SPECIES  IS  ESSENTIALLY  SINGLE  BROODED. 

Some  writers,  and  notably  Mr.  G.  M.  Dodge,  of  Glencoe,  Dodge 
County,  Nebraska,  have  strenuously  advocated  the  belief  that  the  Rocky 
Mountain  locust  produces  two  generations  annually,  and  as  it  is  our 
desire  to  get  at  the  facts  in  such  a  case,  since  they  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  general  problem,  we  present  Mr.  Dodge's  arguments  as 
the  strongest  that  can  be  made  in  favor  of  such  a  view }  for  he  has  had 

"» Mr.  Thomas  dlssi^nts  from  tbin  conclnslon,  belieylngf  that  swarms  often  retrace  thoir  oonxae,  even 
.  wheu  departing  from  S.  of  tho  iHd  paroUcL 
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mach  experience,  and  bis  opinion  deserves  consideration.    The  question 
can  also  be  best  discassed  in  reply  to  sach  an  argument : 

Glxncos,  Dodgs  Coumtt,  Nebraska, 

October  18, 1877. 

DsAB  Sir  :  I  have  frequently  taken  occasion  to  express,  through  the  medium  of 
▼arions  publications,  my  belief  in  the  double-brooded  character  of  the  Bocky  Mountain 
locust,  and  during  several  years'  experience  with  this  insect  I  have  seen  no  good  reason 
for  changing  my  opinion. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  instinct  in  insects  is  chiefly  displayed  in  providing  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  species.  Why  should  this  not  be  the  case  with  our  locust  T  It 
is  plain  that  the  locust  is  guided  by  instinct  in  its  migrations,  from  the  following  facts, 
which  I  can  substantiate  by  my  own  notes  and  those  of  other  observers. 

1.  The  migrating  locust  always  leaves  its  breeding-grounds  as  soon  as  it  has  gained 
salBcient  strength  to  take  long  flights,  providing  it  is  not  delayed  by  storms  or  con- 
trary winds.  That  this  movement  is  not  made  on  account  of  hunger  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  passes  over  large  tracts  of  luxuriant  vegetation  without  alighting,  and  when 
obliged  to  stop  for  rest  or  food,  immediately  resumes  its  flight  if  wind  and  weather 
continue  favorable.  An  instance  is  seen  in  the  conduct  of  those  hatched  in  Missouri 
in  1875,  which  flew  away  to  the  northwest,  leaving  almost  untouched  the  growing 
crops  of  the  border  States. 

2.  They  fly  north  in  the  first  part  of  the  season,  and  sonth  in  the  latter  part,  and  no 
amount  of  adverse  weather  can  turn  them  back  on  their  course. 

When  flying  north  they  go  indifferently  with  a  southeast  or  southwest  wind,  and 
vice  versa  when  flying  south ;  but  a  head  wind  always  brings  them  down,  and  however 
great  their  apparent  anxiety  to  move  on,  they  invariably  wait  for  a  wind  that  wiU 
bear  them  upon  the  same  general  course  that  they  first  took.  A  distinction  must  here 
be  made  between  their  flight  when  migrating  and  their  movements  in  search  of  food. 
During  the  latter,  they  fly  near  the  ground  to  any  point  of  the  compass,  frequently  making 
a  simultaneous  movement  over  large  areas.  But  this  is  not  migrating,  although  it  un- 
doubtedly occasions  many  of  the  conflicting  reports  that  annually  appear  in  regard  to 
their  course  of  travel.  The  habit  of  waiting  for  a  favorable  wind  must  have  been 
observed  by  all  who  have  seen  the  locust  on  its  travjsls,  and  it  shows  that  its  course  of 
migration  is  governed  by  fixed  rules,  wholly  independent  of  the  prevailing  winds,  ex- 
cept as  they  may  serve  to  bear  it  toward  the  desired  point. 

Talcing  any  given  year,  I  find  that  winged  locusts  begin  to  arrive  here  in  May  (in  one 
instance  as  early  as  May  12)  and  continue  to  pass  over  from  the  south  until  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  July.  They  begin  arriving  from  the  north  sometimes  as  early  as  July 
1,  and  continue  to  fly  over  at  intervals  until  late  in  autumn. 

In  1873,  one  of  these  southern  swarms,  being  compelled  to  alight  here  by  rainy 
weather  in  May,  deposited  many  eggs,  which  hatched  in  June  of  the  same  season.  The 
young  became  fall-fledged  and  flew  south  about  the  middle  of  August.  It  is  evident 
that  the  parent  swarm  was  hatched  that  spring  in  the  north ;  and  the  fact  that  a  sec- 
ond brood  was  produced  from  their  eggs  that  season  shows  that  the  species  is  double- 
brooded  under  favorable  conditions.  8uoh  conditions  are  obtained  by  the  habit  of 
migrating  from  a  southern  to  a  northern  climate. 

If  the  swarm  that  halted  here  had  continued  its  flight  with  favorable  weather  hun- 
dreds of  miles  farther  north,  the  second  brood  would  have  been  produced  just  the  same. 

Every  year,  as  all  observers  know,  immense  swarms  go  north  in  the  spring,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  their  progeny,  reared  upon  the  tender  pasturage  of  the  north,  constitute 
the  swarms  that  annually  move  sonth  in  the  late  summer  and  fall. 

Probably  the  annual  migratory  movements  are  performed  upon  the  plains  with  more 

regularity  than  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  storms  and  changeable  winds  serve  to 

impede  their  progress.    It  may  not  be  possible  for  this  species  to  invariably  mature  two 

broods  in  one  season,  and  in  that  case  nature  may  have  provided  for  the  preservation 
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of  the  eggs  oyer  ^rintor.  Many  insects  that  are  doable-brooded  in  the  sonth  are  singlo- 
brooded  farther  north.  Bat  I  regard  the  attempt  to  produce  a  second  brood  as  thfi 
only  motive  for  locast  migrations. 

If  I  am  correct,  there  is  nothing  easier,  as  I  have  frequently  suggested,  than  to  pre- 
dict the  coarse  of  these  migrations  and,  by  means  of  signal-stations,  to  advise  the 
farming  commnnity,  months  beforehand,  of  the  direction  from  which  swarms  may  be 
expected  to  come  and  the  time  of  year  when  such  flights  will  occur. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  offering  me  this  opportunity  of  bringing  my  views 
before  the  public  in  a  permannet  form,  I  remain, 
Yoursj  very  truly, 

G.  M.  DODGE. 

Prof.  C.  V.  EiLEY. 

We  coDcnr  with  all  that  Mr.  Dodge  says  regarding  the  migratory 
movements,  bat  the  force  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  doable-brooded- 
ness  depends  on  the  facts  stated  regarding  the  occarrences  in  1873. 
Knowing  that  the  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  normal  single- 
broodedhessi  bat  feeling  that  the  rale  did  not  preclade  exceptions,  we 
appealed  to  Mr.  Dodge  for  reasons  for  the  confident  statement  that  the 
yoang  which  hatched  in  Jane,  1873,  were  from  the  eggs  laid  in  May, 
and  not  from  eggs  laid  theprevioas  aatamu,  since  hatching,  in  that  lati- 
tade,  from  eggs  laid  the  previous  fall,  is  often  delayed  from  one  caase 
and  another  till  into  June.  Mr.  Dodge  replied  that  he  did  not  make  the 
observations  himself,  not  having  moved  to  Nebraska  till  Angust  of  that 
year,  but  that  he  was  in  correspondence  at  the  time  with  an  intelligent 
person,  firom  whom  he  obtained  the  information.  We  have,  therefore,  no 
absolute  and  positive  evidence  that  the  young  locusts  observed  in  June 
were  from  the  eggs  laid  in  May.  Supposing,  however,  that  they  wer^, 
there  is  still  no  evidence  that  the  second  generation  became  fledged 
and  flew  south  in  August,  because  the  winged  insect  which  Mr.  Dodge 
found  there  when  he  arrived  may  have  come  from  some  other  scarce, 
since,  as  will  be  seen  in  Chapter  II,  there  was  a  pretty  general  invasion 
from  the  northwest  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  over  parts  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  lowa.^ 

That  a  second  generation  may  exceptionally  be  produced  the  same 
season  in  the  Subpermaneut  region  from  eggs  laid  by  insects  that  de- 
veloped farther  south,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever ;  for  we  found  a  small 
proportion  of  the  return  insects  that  were  flying  over  Nebo,Nebr.,  on 
the  23d  of  June,  last  year,  to  contain  well-developed  eggs ;  and,  aside 
from  Mr.  Dodge's  conclusions,  Mr.  Whitman  informs  us  that  in  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Woods,  of  O'Brien,  O'Brien  County,  Iowa,  the 
locusts  are  reported  to  have  come  there,  in  1873,  in  comparatively  few 
nambers  from  the  sonth  and  southwest.    They  came  June  4,  and  depos- 

•*  An  additional  fitot  may  be  recorded  here.  In  tbe  foil  of  1873,  after  the  inaeeta  had  paaaed  from  the 
north  over  half  of  Emmott  Coonfy.  Iowa,  Mr.  E.  B.  Soper,  of  Eastenillp,  writes:  *'The  wind  ohanfeed 
and  blew  for  aix  da^a  Droin  Uie  aouth.  The  inaeota  refoalng  to  be  oatried  back,  kept  to  the  ground  and 
laid  many  eggs." 
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ited  eggs  and  left  June  7.  On  Joly  8,  the  yoang  hatched  and  were 
thick,  bat  they  did  but  little  damage^  and  won  leftj  no  one  h}iew  whither.  We 
have  a  similar  statement  from  Professor  Angbey.  In  1865,  the  insects 
which  hatched  in  Dakota  Goanty,  Northeastern  Nebraska,  did  not  leave. 
They  laid  eggs  whioh  hatched  the  same  season,  and  the  young  all  per- 
ished. 

We  have  also  most  conclnsive  evidence  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Soper,  of 
Esterville,  Emmett  Goanty,  Iowa,  of  the  second  brood  in  1873  coming 
to  naught*  His  accoant,  as  that  of  a  resident,  has  weight,  and  accords 
with  history.  He  writes  as  that  the  locosts  came  from  the  southwest 
in  Jane,  about  the  23d ;  they  did  mach  damage ;  laid  in  July,  scattered 
and  passed  on,  some,  however,  remaining.  Many  of  the  young  hatched 
through  the  aatumn  and  perished,  bat  the  bulk  of  them  did  not  hatch 
till  the  spring  of  1874,  from  the  last  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May, 
when  the  greatest  damage  was  done.  Mr.  U.  F.  Blanchard,  of  Fremont, 
Kebr.,  (App.  8),  also  records  the  insects  that  came  there  from  Texas  in 
Jane,  1873,  as  laying  eggs.  The  eggs  hatched,  but  no  further  account 
is  given  of  the  yoang. 

While,  therefore,  we  admit  the  possibility  of  a  second  generation,  we 
believe  that  it  is  exceptional,  and  that  the  insects  composing  such  sec- 
ond generation  seldom,  if  ever,  attain  maturity  or  perpetuate  their  kind. 
That  the  species  is  essentially  single-brooded,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing generalizations : 

1st.  It  is  sub-boreal  in  range  and  comes  to  perfection  only  where  the 
winters  are  long  and  severe  and  the  sammers  short. 

2d.  In  years  of  disastroas  invasion  from  the  northwest,  in  late  summer 
and  antamn,  the  insects  have  not  prevailed  to  the  south  during  the 
spring. 

3d.  In  years  when  the  insects  hatch  and  prevail  in  the  Temporary 
region,  the  exodus  therefrom  in  early  summer  is  virtually  complete,  and 
there  are  no  disastrous  incoming  swarms  into  the  same  region  later  in 
the  season. 

4th.  Where  the  species  has  been  observed  to  breed,  as  in  Minnesota 
and  northerly  regions,  for  two  or  three  consecutive  years,  but  one  annual 
generation  is  produced. 

5th.  The  insects  which  reach  Manitoba  in  June  and  July  from  tbe 
south  lay,  bat  the  bulk  of  the  eggs  remain  nnhatched  till  the  followiug 
spring.  The  same  holds  trne  in  Minnesota,  for  the  records  show  that 
the  eggs  laid  in  June  and  July,  1873,  mostly  remained  nnhatched  till 
1874. 

Single-broodedness  is,  then,  the  rule.  Like  all  rules,  it  has  its  excep- 
tions. Many  insects  that  are  monogoneatio  in  northerly  latitudes 
become  digoneutic  farther  south ;  yet  most  of  the  locusts  that  we  have 
studied,  are  monogoneatio  even  in  the  latitude  of  Saint  Lonis.  Calop' 
tenus  atlame^  the  nearest  allied  to  «prettt«,  is  one  of  the  exceptions,  for 
we  have  proved  it  to  be  doable-brooded.    This  fact  indicates,  that  if 
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spretus  coald  establish  itself  nnder  similar  climatic  iDfluenoes,  it  would 
also  be  digoneatio,  and  the  prematare  hatching  of  its  eggs  in  autumn, 
when  laid  in  southerly  regions,  is  nothing  but  a  step  toward  digonea- 
tism.  But  the  record  shows  that  it  cannot  so  establish  itself,  and  that 
it  can  breed  permannetly  under  those  conditions  only  which  induce 
single-broodedness. 

THE    SPECIES    OANNOT    PERMANENTLY    DWELL  IN   THE    TEMPORARY 

REGION. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  question  we  have  just  considered,  is 
the  consideration  of  the  present  statement.  That  the  disastrous  inva- 
sions into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  like  those  of  1866,  1874,  and  1876, 
have  their  source  in  what  we  designate  as  the  Permanent  region,  is 
abundantly  proven  from  what  has  preceded  in  Chapters  II  and  Y.  It  is 
matter  of  common  observation  that  the  insects  that  participate  in  such 
invasions  are  longer-winged  and  paler  than  those  which  develop  in  the 
Temporary  region,  and  this  fact  accords  with  the  records,  in  placing 
their  origin  in  the  high  dry  plains  regions  of  the  Northwest;  for  natu- 
ralists find  it  to  be  a  very  general  rule  that  paleness  of  color  and  increase 
of  size  and  of  wing-power  are  characteristic  of  animals  inhabiting  the 
said  region. 

The  comparatively  sudden  change  from  the  attenuated  and  dry  at- 
mosphere of  the  elevated  plains  and  plateaus  which  constitute  the  Per- 
manent region  to  the  more  humid  and  low  prairie  region  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  proper,  is  injurious  to  the  species,  though  its  conse- 
quences are  not  manifest  with  the  invading  insects,  except,  perhaps,  in 
limiting  their  eastward  progress.  The  first  generation,  however, 
hatched  in  the  low,  alluvial  country,  is  more  or  less  unhealthy,  and  the 
insects  do  not  breed  here,  but  quit  the  country  and  get  back,  as  far  as 
they  are  able,  to  more  congenial  breeding-grounds.  If  the  weather  be 
particularly  wet  and  cold  they  perish  in  immense  numbers,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  even  the  bulk  of  those  which  attain  maturity 
are  intestate  and  perish  without  procreating,  because  the  large  major- 
ity of  those  which  drop  on  the  return  to  the  Northwest  contain  no  eggs. 
In  the  Subpermanent  region,  or  as  we  go  west  and  northwest,  the  spe- 
cies propagates,  and  becomes  localized  more  and  more  until  we  reach  the 
country  where  it  is  always  found.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
species  is  not  autochthonous  in  Texas,  West  Arkansas,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, West  Missouri,  Kansas,  Western  Iowa,  Nebraska,  or  even  Minne- 
sota ;  and  whenever  it  overruns  any  of  those  States,  it  sooner  or  later 
abandons  them. 

^^  We  may  perhaps  find,  in  addition  to  the  comparatively  sudden 
change  from  an  attenuated  and  dry  to  a  more  dense  and  humid  atmos- 
phere, another  tangible  barrier  to  the  insect's  permanent  multiplication  in 
the  more  fertile  country  to  the  southeast,  in  the  lengthened  summer  sea- 
son. As  with  annual  plants,  so  with  insects  (like  this  locust)  which  pro- 
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duce  bnt  one  generation  aunoally  and  whose  active  existence  is  bonuded 
by  the  spring  and  autamn  frosts,  the  duration  of  active  life  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  length  of  the  growing  season." 

Hatching  late  and  coming  to  maturity  in  July  and  August,  in  its  na- 
tive haunts,  the  species,  when  born  in  the  southeast  country,  is  in  the 
condition  of  a  subalpine  or  boreal  annual  plant  grown  in  a  southern  cli- 
mate. Such  a  plant  will  rarely  hold  its  own  in  the  changed  climate. 
If  it  lives  at  all,  it  grows  more  rankly,  blossoms  prematurely,  and 
deteriorates.  For  want  of  the  proper  ripening  influence  of  autumn, 
the  seeds  either  fail  to  mature,  or,  if  they  mature,  they  germinate  out 
of  season,  and  the  plant  perishes  in  the  second  generation.  Our  locust 
must  and  does  deteriorate  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  the 
power  of  migrating  back  to  a  congenial  climate  alone  saves  it  from  per- 
ishing. 

Had  the  insects  which  hatched  in  Texas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  &c.,  in 
1875  or  1877  remained  there  to  propagate,  their  eggs  would  all  have 
prematurely  hatched  the  same  season :  the  young  would  have  been  still 
more  feeble  than  their  parents  which  hatched  in  spring,  and  would 
most  of  them  have  perished  before  they  had  had  time  to  procreate  and 
provide  for  the  contin nance  of  the  species.  It  has  often  occurred  to  us 
that  the  species  might,  in  the  Temporary  region,  become  profoundly 
modified  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations  in  the  direction  of 
atlania;  and  that  in  this  way  and  through  miscegenation  with  allied 
indigenous  species  its  extinction  from  said  region  might  to  some  extent 
be  accounted  for ;  but  the  evidence  is  against  this  supposition,  and 
such  influences  play  a  very  unimportant  part,  if  any,  and  should  not  be 
considered  factors  in  the  problem.  All  that  can  leave  do  so,  and  those 
which  do  not,  eventually  perish.  The  fact  of  deterioration,  debility, 
and  disease  in  our  Eocky  Mountain  locust  when  in  the  southeast 
country  is  very  generally  recognized  by  farmers,,  while  all  close  ob- 
servers recognize  it  The  following  opinions  of  well-known  naturalists 
in  the  locust  region  may  go  on  record  in  this  connection : 

Mr.  Riley  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  grasBboppera  mn  ont  in  a  few  generations  after 
they  leave  their  native  sandy  and'  gravelly  soil.  My  experiments,  so  far  as  they  go, 
verify  that  opinion.  For  several  years  I  have  caoght  grasshoppers  during  early  som- 
mer  that  oame  fresh  from  the  direction  of  the  moimtainsy  and  by  attaching  their  legs 
with  fine  sUk  threads  to  a  small  spring-balance,  fonnd  that  their  physical  strength  was 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  grasshoppers  treated  the  same  way 
that  were  hatched  in  Nebraska  or  in  States  farther  eastward  or  northward.  The  same 
resnlt  was  reached  by  caging  them  and  ascertaining  how  long  they  wonld  live  withont 
food  and  also  by  vivisection.  In  some  places,  also,  the  eggs  that  were  laid  in  different 
years  since  1804  did  not  hatch  oat.  The  changes  from  extreme  wet  to  dry  and  from 
odd  to  hot  weather,  or  some  other  unknown  causes,  seem  to  sap  their  constitutional 
vigor.  Were  it  not  for  this,  long  ere  now  these  grasshoppers  would,  fh>m  their  enor- 
mous numbers,  have  desolated  the  whole  country  as  far  east  as  the  Atlantic— (Prof. 
Samuel  Anghey,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  in  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal.) 

I  have  observed  hundreds  of  winged  locusts  fiUl  to  the  ground  during  flight,  either 
already  dead  or  soon  dying.    ThesCi  upon  examination,  have  generally  proved  to  con- 
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tain  DO  parasites,  and  I  judge  that  their  death  was  in  oonseqnence  of  imi>aired  stroogtb, 
this  second  generation,  raised  in  an  unnatnral  climate,  not  equaling  in  vitality  thefint 
generation,  and  snccambing  to  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  extended  flight.— (Prof.  F. 
H.  Snow,  of  Kansas  State  University,  in  Observer  of  Nature.) 

Anxioas  not  to  let  the  occasion  pass  withoat  fully  testing  the  ability 
of  the  species  to  sustain  itself  and  multiply  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley  country,  we  made  experiments  the  past  sammer  both  at  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.|  and  Garbondale,  111.  At  the  former  station,  aside  from  the 
indoor  experiments  alladed  to  in  discussing  the  breeding  habits  of  the 
species,  and  in  which  we  hatched  many  thousands  of  eggs  from  Eansas, 
and  vainly  endeavored  to  bring  the  insects  to  maturity  in  spacious 
vivaria,  we  also  conducted  an  extensive  experiment  in  the  open  air.  We 
built  a  tight  inclosnre,  12  by  12  feet  square  and  3^  feet  high,  and  so  lined 
with  sloping  zinc  around  the  edges  that  no  unfledged  locust  could  escape. 
There  was  plenty  of  grass  and  weeds  in  the  inclosure,  and  we  hatched 
therein  many  thousands  of  young  spretu  The  inclosure  was  watched 
carefully.  Most  of  the  insects  died  in  the  second  and  third  stages,  and 
one  solitary  female,  small,  feeble-,  and  with  colorless  hind  thighs,  acquired 
full  wings,  but  died  soon  after  being  brought  indoors.  At  Oarbondale 
the  experiment,  in  cages,  and  with  eggs  from  Minnesota,  was  more  sac- 
cessful.  A  number  of  the  specimens  became  winged,  and  some  lived  till 
the  latter  part  of  September,  but  laid  no  eggs. 

BO  THE  INSECTS  WHICH    HATCH    IN  THE   TEMPOBABT  BE0ION  EVBB 
REMAIN,  AND,  IF  BO,  DO  THEY  LAY  EOOSY 

The  exodus  of  the  winged  insects  from  those  portions  of  the  Tempo- 
rary region  so  sorely  ravaged  in  the  spring  of  1875  was  so  complete, 
that  by  August,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  none  were  to  be  found 
south  of  the  42d  jmrallel*  Those  which  remained  were  loaded  with 
parasites  and  soon  died.  The  question  whether  any  of  the  insects  re* 
main  in  the  country  indicated,  and  whether,  if  so,  they  lay  eggs,  isin  terest* 
ing  and  important.  With  a  view  of  getting  at  the  facts  for  1877,  as 
well  as  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  prospects  for  1878,  Mr. 
Biley  sent  out  the  following  circular  question  to  his  correspondents : 

Didauy  of  the  looasts  remain  in  your  locality  after  the  departure  of  thoee  which 
hatched  and  developed  with  yon ;  and,  if  ao,  were  any  of  them  noticed  to  lay  eggsf 

The  replies  to  this  question  (App.  14)  indicate  how  very  generally  the 
insects  left,  and  how  those  which  failed  to  do  so  died  from  disease  and 
parasites,  and  laid  no  eggs.  Mr.  6.  F.  Gaumer  writes  (December  15, 
1877)  from  Lawrence,  Elans.,  as  follows : 

Early  in  Angnst  I  made  a  trip  through  the  soathem  counties,  Tia  Fort  Scott,  to  Inde- 
pendence, stopping  at  several  points  on  the  route,  and  returned  over  the  Leavenworth, 
Lawrence  and  Galveston  Railroad  to  Lawrence. 

Although  I  repeatedly  sought  for  C.  Bpretiu,  yet  I  failed  to  discover  any.  Not  even 
a  diseased  or  disabled  individual  was  found.  Since  that  time  I  have  received  many 
boxes  of  epecimens  from  regions  where  epretua  hatched  in  abnndanoei  bat  in  no 
instance  have  they  ever  contained  specimens  of  that  Insect. 
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Mj  oorrespondents  in  Tarious  portions  of  tlie  State  are  generally  agreed  that  no  mi« 
gratory  locnsts  remained  oTer  the  sominer.  The  few  who  have  reported  otherwise 
mistook  native  speoies  for  the  trae  inseet. 

Mr.  Biley  went  south  to  Dallas^  Tex.,  and  west  to  Manhattan,  Kan8.» 
late  in  the  aotnmn,  with  a  view  of  making  especial  observations  on  this 
point,  and  failed  to  find  any  specimens  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust 
remaining,  though  the  Bed-legged  and  Lesser  locusts  were  sufficiently 
common;  the  last  si>ecies  quite  so  in  parts  of  Kansas,  and  ovipositing. 
The  experience  of  1877  corresponds,  therefore,  with  that  of  1875,  and 
we  may  safely  conclude  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  insects 
which  hatch  in  the  Temporary  region  south  of  the  42d  parallel  do  not 
remain  to  lay  eggs.  So  general  is  the  rule,  that  where  the  insects  are 
reported  as  remaining  to  hiy,  it  may  be  assumed  as  highly  probable  that 
the  Lesser  locust  has  been  mistaken  for  its  large  congener.  The  rule 
holds  less  true  north  of  the  line  indicated. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  THICK  EGG-LAYINa  SELDOM  OCCtJES  TWICE  CONSEC- 
UTIVELY IN  THE  SAME  LOCALITY. 

The  history  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  indicates  that  in  the  Tem- 
porary region  its  eggs  are  never  laid  thickly  and  extensively  in  the 
same  locality  for  two  consecutive  years.  Exceptionally,  in  restricted 
locations,  eggs  may  thus  be  laid  for  two  years  consecutively,  bat  the 
second  laying  is  more  apt  to  come  to  naught,  and  the  issue  from  it  to 
perish.  This  rule  will  hold  less  true  in  the  Subpermanent  region,  and 
probably  will  not  apply  at  all  to  the  t^pecies  in  its  permanent  confines, 
though  even  there,  wherever  eggs  are  so  thickly  laid  that  the  resulting 
insects  devour  all  the  vegetation  where  they  are  born,  these  must  of 
necessity  migrate  to  procreate. 

We  shall  propound  this  rule  and  the  probable  explanation  of  it  very 
much  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  first  stated  by  Mr.  Biley  before 
the  Irrational  Agricultural  Congress  at  its  Chicago  meeting  last  autumn: 

In  mapping  out  the  country  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  in  which  eggs 
had  been  laid  most  thickly  in  1876,  we  were  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  very  counties  in  which  the  young  insects  had  been  most  numerous 
and  disastrous  in  1875  winre  passed  by  or  avoided,  and  had  no  eggs  of 
any  consequence  laid  in  them  in  1876.  The  fbct  was  all  the  more  obvi- 
ous because  the  insects  did  much  damage  to  Fall-wheat,  and  laid  eggs 
all  around  those  counties  to  the  north  and  south  and  west.  From  the 
exhaustive  report  on  the  insect  in  Minnesota,  made  by  Mr.  Allen  Whit- 
roan,  it  was  also  very  obvious  that  those  portions  of  that  State  which 
had  been  most  thickly  supplied  with  eggs  in  1875,  and  most  injured  by 
rhe  young  insects  in  1876,  were  the  fteest  firom  eggs  laid  by  the  late 
swarms  of  the  latter  year,  notwithstanding  counties  all  around  them 
were  thickly  supplied.  We  were  at  first  inclined  to  look  upon  these 
facts  as  singular  coincidences  only ;  but  instances  have  multiplied.  A 
remarkable  one  has  been  ftamished  by  Governor  A.  Mcmis,  of  the  Forth*' 
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west  Territory.  In  1875  the  locasts  batched  oat  in  immense  namben, 
and  utterly  destroyed  the  crops  in  the  province  of  Manitoba.  Now,  in 
1876,  they  were  very  numeroas  over  all  the  third  prairie  steppe  of  British 
America,  and  largely  went  to  make  up  the  autumn  swarms  that  came 
into  our  own  country  that  year.  Governor  Morris  started  late  in  July 
of  1876  from  Winnipeg  northwest  to  make  a  treaty  with  certain  Indians, 
and  during  the  first  five  or  six  days  of  August  he  encountered  innumer- 
able locust  swarms  all  the  way  from  the  forks  of  the  two  main  trails  to 
Fort  Ellice.  The  wind  was  blowing  strong  from  the  west  all  the  time- 
fust  the  very  direction  to  carry  the  insects  straight  over  into  Manitoba. 
The  governor  watched  their  movements  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  fear- 
ing that  the  Province  would  again  be  devastated  as  it  had  been  the 
previous  year.  Yet,  during  all  the  time  he  was  passing  through  the 
immense  swarms,  they  bore  doggedly  to  the  south  and  southeast,  either 
tacking  against  the  wind  or  keeping  to  the  ground  when  unable  to  do 
so.  Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  manner  in  which  they  per- 
sisted in  refusing  to  be  carried  into  Manitoba.  A  few  were  blown  over, 
but  did  not  alight,  and  the  Province  seemed  miraculously  delivered. 
Mr.  Whitman  tells  us,  again,  that  in  settling  in  1877  the  insects  avoided 
those  counties  in  Minnesota  in  which  they  had  hatched  most  numeroasly 
and  done  greatest  injury,  but  selectedsuch  as  had  not  suffered  for  some 
years  past. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  more  than  mere  coincidence 
in  these  occurrences,  and  will  venture  to  offer  what  appears  to.  us  a 
plausible  explanation  of  them.  In  treating  of  the  natural  enemies  of 
this  locust,  we  shall  presently  show  that  the  mature  insects  are  seriously 
affected  by  a  little  six-legged  mite,  and  that  the  eggs  are  preyed  upon 
by  another  and  larger  eight-legged  mite.  We  have  long  believed  that 
the  former  was  the  young  of  the  latter;  but  only  the  present  year,  by 
breeding  hundreds  from  the  egg  to  the  mature  condition,  and  studying 
these  mites  in  all  their  transformations,  have  we  been  able  to  demon- 
strate the  fact    (See  Chap.  XL) 

The  life-history  of  this  little  animal,  differing  so  much  in  its  infancy 
and  maturity  that  naturalists  have  classed  it  in  two  distinct  genera,  has 
much  belonging  to  it  of  purely  scientific  interest;  but  how  much  more 
interesting  does  it  now  become  to  pur  Western  farmers  I  Every  careful 
observer  knows  how  generally  the  locusts,  whenever  they  abound  un- 
precedentedly,  are  infested  with  and  debilitated  by  the  little  red  mites 
under  the  wings.  Let  us  imagine  those  mites  dropping  by  dozens  from 
every  locust  throughout  a  given  region  that  is  being  ravaged,  each  mite 
lying  in  wait  to  presently  pounce,  in  altered  form,  upon  any  locust  eggs 
that  it  can  find ;  and  we  cease  to  wonder  that  Caloptenus  ^retus  quits 
such  a  country  whenever  its  wings  have  become  strong  enough  to  enable 
it  to  do  so,  or  that  flying  swarms  avoid  such  localities  in  descending  to 
oviposit.  We  may  wonder  at  the  instinct  that  guides  them,  but  no 
more  than  we  must  ever  wonder  at  the  many  to  us  equally  incompre- 
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hensible  iDstinots  which  guide  most  animals  in  the  preservatioQ  and 
perpetuation  of  their  specieeu  Why,  one  single  leaf  like  thiti  from  the 
book  of  l^atare  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  habit  which  the  locasts 
display  of  roosting  above  gronnd^  and  of  many  of  their  other  doings ; 
and  that  book  is  fall  of  jnst  snch  lessons  to  those  who  carefally  and 
intelligently  tarn  and  scan  its  pages. 

What  is  tme  of  the  Locust  mite  and  its  influence  on  the  movements 
and  doings  of  the  locust  is  trne^  though  in  a  less  and  varying  degree^ 
of  the  other  insect  enemies  mentioned  in  Chapter  XI,  for  wherever  the 
locust  unduly  abounds,  there  its  natural  enemies  also  riot  in  plenty  and 
rapidly  multiply. 

As  the  rule  we  have  thus  stated  is  a  most  enoonragiug  one  for  the 
fiEurmers  of  the  Border  States,  if  it  can  be  established,  we  have  endeav- 
ored  to  get  the  general  experience  by  requesting  replies  to  the  question : 
<^Have  you  ever  known  the  eggs  of  this  Bocky  Mountain  Locust  to  be 
thickly  laid  for  two  consecutive  years  in  the  same  ground  or  in  the 
same  locality  Y  " 

The  replies  to  this  question,  which  we  have  brought  together  (App. 
23),  bear  out  the  general  statement,  for  the  large  majority  of  the  answers 
are  in  the  negative,  and  some  of  the  correspondents  have  lived  in  the 
West  for  20  and  25  years*  ISo  attempt  was  made  to  get  numerous  re- 
plies from  Colorado  and  Minnesota,  or  from  the  Northwest,  because  it 
is  well  known  that  the  eggs  are  often  laid  th^re  for  consecutive  years. 
It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  ia  those  sections  where  the  insect  may 
prevail  and  hold  its  own  for  two  or  more  years  in.  succession,  it  is  sel^ 
dom  so  numerous  as  to  keep  the  earth  bare  of  vegetation  in  midsummer, 
and  whenever  it  is  so  numerous  even  in  Minnesota^  the  rule  seems  to 
hold  tme,  according  to  Mr.  Whitman's  experience,  as  already  given. 

The  rule  we  wish  to  lay  down  may,  perhaps,  be  more  safely  stated 
thus :  That  witenever  the  young  inaects  abound  to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep 
the  earth  hare  of  vegetation  in  eummer  (implffing  thick  and  exteneive  egg-lay- 
ing the  previous  year)^  there  will  be  no  eggs  laid  in  such  devastated  regions 
the  same  year.  This  means  that  a  year  of  utter  locust  devastation  like 
that  of  1875,  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  followed  by 
one  of  periect  immunity  from  the  pests. 

OAUSBS  OF  MIOBATION. 

Many  writers  on  the  migratory  locusts  of  the  '^Old  World"  and  on  our 
own  species  have,  naturally  enough,  discussed  the  causes  of  migration. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  most  authors  have  erred  in  endeavoring  to 
ascribe  these  migratory  movements  to  any  single  cause,  and  that  sev- 
eral influences  play  with  varying  force,  and  either  singly  or  combinedly. 
We  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  the  influences  bearing  on  migra- 
tion fall  into  two  distinct  categories,  viz,  remote  or  general,  and  iinme- 
diate  or  special.    The  remote  influences  are  climatic  and  meteorological| 
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and  have  been  conBidered  in  Chapter  YII.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  imme* 
diate  canses  that  we  shall  speak  in  this  connection.  Were  we  asked 
to  give  any  single  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  we  should  answer, 
exces9ii>e  multiplication;  for  this  is  evidently  the  immediate  cause,  and 
the  others  here  considered  are  mostly  secondary  or  but  consequences  of 
this  one.  Of  these  secondary  exciting  causes  we  would  instance  the 
following  as  worthy  of  consideration : 

1.  Hunger. — Whenever  food  is  lacking,  whether  through  the  excessive 
droughts  that  are  not  uncommon  in  the  insects'  permanent  habitat,  or 
through  such  excessive  multiplication  of  the  species  that  all  vegetatioa 
is  devoured  before  the  life-course  of  the  individual  is  completed ;  there 
must  ne^s  be  the  strongest  incentive  to  migrate.  'Such  we  find  to  be 
the  case,  under  like  circumstances,  with  many  animals  normally  non* 
migratory.  Hunger,  then,  may  become  an  incitation  to  migration,  even 
where  there  is  not  excessive  increase. 

2.  The  proereative  instifUst^-^From  extensive  observation  we  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  species  to  seek  for  fresh 
breeding-grounds  away  from  the  location  of  birth;  yet,  even  were  there 
no  instinctive  tendency  of  the  kind,  we  may  find  a  sufiQcient  incentive  for 
movement  from  one  place  to  another  during  the  season  of  procreation 
in  the  well  known  salacious  habits  and  ardor  of  the  males.  Whenever 
the  insect  is  very  abundant,  the  females  are  much  annoyed  and  disturbed 
during  the  act  of  oviposition,  as  several  males  will  be  constantly  attend- 
ing her;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  she  is  often  driven  to  take 
wing  in  consequence. 

3.  Increase  of  and  annoyance  from  natural  enemie$,*^Vo  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  excessive  abundance  in  which  some  of  these  natural 
enemies  of  the  locust  at  times  prevail,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  they 
often  prove  a  valid  cause  of  migration.  The  Tachina-flies,  especially, 
have  been  known  to  follow  the  locusts  in  dense  clouds,  and  we  have 
seen  them  so  thick  in  parts  of  the  West  that  not  a  locust  could  rise  from 
the  ground  without  being  pursued  by  several;  and  there  is  no  escape 
from  their  pursuit  until  the  persecuted  victim  gets  high  in  the  air. 

4.  Instin^itive  impulee, — ^Though  at  first  we  were  unwilling  to  allow  any 
instinctive  guidance  in  the  migrating  movements,  the  more  we  study 
the  question  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  a  factor  in  the 
problem  a  certain  instinctive  prompting  to  that  which  is  best  for  the 
preservatiou  of  the  species.  The  persistent  movement  in  a  given  direc* 
tion  notwithstanding  adverse  winds,  so  often  recorded  in  this  report; 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  well  marked  eastern  limit  line;  and  the  return 
migration  from  the  Temporary  region,  are  not,  to  the  same  extent,  sas- 
ceptible  of  any  other  explanation.  Hunger,  or  excessive  multiplicatioD, 
though  we  grant  them  to  be  important  causes  of  the  migration  fbom  the 
Permanent  region,  generally  have  little  to  do  with  this  return  migra- 
tion ;  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  insects  all  leave,  whether  few  or 
many,  and  they  pass  over  great  stretches  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  both 
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wild  and  caltivated.  Tbe  nncongenial  climate  of  the  Temporary  region 
doubtless  prompts  the  insect  to  get  back  to  more  congenial  regions,  and 
we  mast  allow  a  certain  amount  of  instinctive  gaidauce  akin  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  migratory  birds. 

FOODPLANTa« 

<^  Tbe  Eocky  Mountain  Locust  may  be  said  to  be  almost  omnivorous. 
Scarcely  anything  comes  amiss  to  the  ravenous  hosts  when  famished. 
They  will  feed  upon  the  dry  bark  of  trees  or  the  dry  lint  of  seasoned 
fence-planks ;  and  upon  dry  leaves,  paper,  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics. 
They  have  been  §een  literally  covering  the  backs  of  sheep,  eating  the 
wool;  and  ivhenever  one  of  their  own  kind  is  weak  or  disabled  from 
whatsoever  cause,  they  go  for  him  or  her  with  cannibalistic  ferocity, 
and  soon  finish  the  struggling  and  kicking  unfortunate.^  They  do  not 
refuse  even  dead  animals,  but  have  been  seen  feasting  on  dead  bats  aqd 
birds.  Few  things,  therefore,  come  amiss  to  them.  Yet  where  food  is 
abundant  they  are  fastidious  and  much  prefer  aoid^  bitter,  or  peppery 
food  to  that  which  is  sweet." 

It  is  quite  evident,  also,  from  the  facts  we  have  collected,  that  the 
insects  act  somewhat  differently  during  different  years  in  this  matter 
of  choice  of  food-plants,  for  at  one  time  they  will  be  particularly  severe 
on  some  plants  that  had  been  passed  by  on  a  previous  occasion.  While, 
therefore,  experience  is  often  naturally  conflicting  as  to  their  preferences 
and  dislikes,  the  following  resumS  of  our  notes  made  during  the  past 
four  years  will  prove  interesting : 

M  Vegetables  and  cereals  are  their  main  stay.  Turnips,  rutabagas, 
carrots,  cabbage,  kohlrabi,  and  radishes  are  all  devoured  with  avidity ; 
beets  and  potatoes  with  less  relish,  though  frequently  nothing  but  a  few 
stalk-stubs  of  the  latter  are  left,  and  sometimes  the  tubers  in  the  ground 
do  not  escape.  Onions  they  are  very  partial  to,  seldom  leaving  anything 
but  the  outer  rind.  Of  leguminous  plants  the  pods  are  preferred  to  th« 
leaves,  which  are  often  passed  by.  Cucurbitaceous  plants  alf^o  suffer 
most  in  the  firuit  In  the  matter  of  tobacco  their  tastes  are  cultivated, 
and  they  seem  to  relish  an  old  quid  or  an  old  cigar  more  than  the  green 
leaf.  Tomatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  are  not  touched  so  long  as  other 
food  is  accessible."  Mr.  W.  D.  Donaldjson,  of  Headsville,  Tex.,  reports 
a  case  in  Limestone  County,  in  that  State,  where  the  insects,  in  1876, 
were  noticed  to  fall  greedily  upon  a  tobacco- patch  of  second  growth, 
and  where  they  died  soon  after  eating  thereof.  Other  cases  of  the  in- 
jurious effect  of  tobacco  npon  them  have  been  reported  to  us.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  insects  would  also  have  been 
found  to  die  elsewhere  with  further  investigation,  and  that  the  death 
of  those  in  tobacco-patches  resulted  from  other  and  more  natural  causes, 

*Mr.  D.  T.  Ward,  ot  IrriDii:,  Kans.,  even  aaanred  ns  that  he  batched  three  egiC'iDasaeslii  February, 
1877,  and  that  tbe  yooog,  which  were  sept  in  a  bottle,  fed  upon  one  aoolher  nntil  one  of  them  became 
winged.  Our  own  eipenenoe  and  ezpenmenta  forbid  belief  in  the  tmth  of  the  statement,  and  we  cite 
it  more  to  abow  how  aureiiable  atatementa  often  become  from  a  tendency  to  exaggeration. 
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since  late  in  the  aotamn  tbej  are  constantly  dying  from  exhaustion 
and  senility.  At  all  events  the  evidence  is  not  sufficiently  general  and 
uniform  as  to  the  hurtful  effects  of  tobacco  to  permit  us  to  accept  it  as 
a  demonstrated  fact.    Horse-radish  is  rarely  touched. 

Of  cereals,  corn  is  their  favorite ;  if  young  and  tender,  every  part  is 
devoured  to  the  ground;  if  older  and  drier,  the  stalks  are  mostly  left; 
the  silk  is,  however,  the  first  part  to  go.  An  impression  prevails  in 
Colorado  that  white  corn  is  more  proof  against  the  insects  than  other 
kinds.  All  other  cereals  are  to  their  taste,  except  sorghum  and  broom- 
corn,  which  arc  often  left  untouched. 

Speaking  of  the  immunity  often  enjoyed  by  sorghum,  Mr.  Seth  H. 
Kenny,  of  Morristown,  Minn.,  himself  a  most  successful  grower  of  this 
crop,  writes: 

I  have  been  for  eighteea  yean  a  grower  of  aagar-cane.  Last  fall  made  over  600 
pounds  good  brown  sugar  from  cane.  I  received  first  premium  at  State  fair  and  the 
thanks  of  Chamber  of  Commeroe  at  Saint  Paul,  April  2,  and  this  last  spring  I  am  happy 
to  say  they  do  not  trouble  this  crop.  I  have  one  acre  peas ;  they  are  full  of  hoppeni^ 
they  eat  the  pigeon-grass,  bat  do  not  touch  the  peas ;  yet  they  eat  the  leaves  oflf  my 
small  apple-trees ;  eat  one-third  acre  onions  after  I  had  them  weeded.  They  have  eaten 
some  strawberry-vines  that  were  newly  set  this  spring. 

It  has  been  very  generally  remarked  in  Minnesota  that  the  bearded 
varieties  of  wheat  are  less  damaged  by  the  winged  insects  than  the 
smooth  varieties,  and  in  1877  the  Bed  Osakee  suffered  less  than  the 
Fife.  Oats  and  winter-rye  more  often  escape  than  other  small  grains. 
All  the  tame  grasses  are  devoured  with  avidity.  Wild  prairie-grass 
is  relished  when  young  and  tender,  but  usually  little  injured  when  ma- 
ture. Yet  cases  are  on  record  by  travelers  in  the  Northwest,  even  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  of  the  wild  grass  being  so  effectually  mown  down 
by  these  locusts  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  And  feed  for  horses ;  and  Mr. 
B.  M.  Probstfield,  who  has  resided  at  Moorhead,  Minn,,  since  1859,  re- 
lates that  in  1804  the  locusts  cleaned  off  the  wild  grass,  and  stripped  the 
trees  of  leaves  to  such  an  extent  that  the  timber  wore  a  wintry  aspect. 

The  insects  are  fond  of  Buckwheat  and  Flax,  but  less  fond  of  the 
Castor-bean.  Indeed,  statements  have  been  repeatedly  .circulated  in  the 
agricultural  press  that  this  plant  is  proof  against  the  locust;  but  they 
are  incorrect  and  delusive.  The  plant  is  not  liked,  and  ordinarily  is 
passed  by  or  merely  nibbled  at.  The  flower  is  more  often  devoured 
than  any  other  part,  but  the  whole  plant  is  not  unfrequently  ruined. 
There  is  a  general  belief  that  this  plant  also  acts  as  a  poison  on  the 
locusts,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  positive  evidence  of  the 
fietct,  and  the  belief  probably  arose  in  the  same  way  as  that  regarding 
tobacco. 

Last  summer  we  met  with  several  instances  where  Hungarian  grass 
had  been  sown  on  wheat  land  where  the  wheat  had  been  badly  injured ; 
but  the  grass  was  so  much  liked  that  the  locusts  never  allowed  it  to 
come  up.  The  young  insects  in  spring  sometimes  kill  out  a  blue-grass 
pasture,  but  more  generally  it  recovers  from  their  attacks,  and  wild 
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grasses  always  do.  <<  Yoang  corn  is  eaten  down  so  often  and  so  deeply 
into  the  ground  that  it  is  frequently  destroyed.  Potatoes  are  not  killed 
by  being  eaten  down,  and  generally  make  a  crop  after  the  insecta  leave, 
without  replanting.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  they  are  planted 
deep,  and  where  the  vines  as  they  grow  are  at  first  kept  covered  with 
earth,  which  they  can  be  with  impunity.  The  blossoms  and  stems  of 
peas  are  left  after  the  leaves  are  stripped,  and  parsnips  sometimes 
remain  untouched.'' 

Kext  to  vegetables  and  cereals,  they  relish  the  leaves  of  fruit-trees; 
they  strip  apple  and  sweet  cherry  trees,  leaving  nothing  but  the  fruit 
hanging  on  the  bare  twigs.  The  leaves  of  the  peach  are  generally  left 
untouched,  but  the  flesh  of  the  unripe  fruit  is  eaten  to  the  stone.  Pear 
trees,  according  t»  Professor  Gale,  suffered  less  in  1874  than  any  other 
kind  of  orchard  tree  at  the  experimental  farm  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Manhattan,  Kans.  The  tender  bark  of  twig  and  branch  and 
trunk  of  all  these  trees  is  gnawed  and  girdled,  and  these  girdled  trees 
present  a  sad  picture  as  one  passes  through  the  ravaged  country  during 
the  subsequent  winter.  Sour  cherry,  apricot,  and  plum  trees  are  less 
affected  by  them,  while  ripe  fruit  is  seldom  touched.  Mr.  Donaldson, 
of  Headsville,  Tex.,  gives  as  a  singular  fact,  that  with  him  the  insects 
did  not  eat  the  young  peaches  on  his  trees  that  were  on  branches  lean- 
ing below  the  horizontal.  Grape  vines  generally  suffer  more  from  the 
girdling  of  the  fruit-stem  than  from  defoliation. 

Of  berries,  raspberries  seem  to  be  the  most  exempt,  and  this  is  inter- 
esting when  we  reflect  that  wild  raspberries  are  cx)mmon  in  the  north- 
west country.  Strawberries  and  blackberries  suffer  more,  strawberry 
beds  being  frequently  ruined.  Flowering  shrubs  generally  suffer,  espec- 
ially Bose  and  Lilac. 

"  Forest  and  shade  trees  suffer  in  different  degrees,  and  some,  when 
young,  are  not  infrequently  killed  outright.  In  1874,  Honey-locust,  Red- 
cedar,  Box-elder,  Osage-orange,  Elm,  and  Oak,  were  either  untouched  or 
but  little  injured,  while  the  following  trees  were  preferred  in  the  order  of 
their  naming:  Ash,  Willow,  Cottonwood,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Silver-leaved 
and  Lombardy  poplars.  Black-ash,  Black-locust,  Black-walnut,  Hickory, 
Ailantbns,  Maple,  Sumach,  and  evergreens."  In  1876  it  was  observisd 
that  the  Coffee-bean,  Beech,  and  Soft-maple  were  more  particularly  un- 
touched. It  is  generally  supposed  that  evergreens  are  avoided,  but  they 
suffer  all  the  more  that  they  are  so  much  more  sensitive  to  defoliation 
than  deciduous  trees.  Hemlock,  Arbor-vitse,  the  pines,  and  especially 
the  Norway  spruce,  are  often  stripped.  The  Bedoedar  more  often  es- 
capes, and  is,  for  that  reason,  called  the  iron-clad  evergreen  by  some  of 
our  Western  nurserymen.  The  Austrian  and  Scotch  are  also  less  affected 
than  other  pines.  Our  experience  in  1877  would  indicate  that  of  all 
trees  the  blue-ash  is  most  liked,  for  we  found  it  everywhere  badly  eaten, 
even  where  other  trees  were  untouched. 

Of  wild,  herbaceous  plants,  Mayweed  or  Dog-fennel  {Maruta)  is  a 
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favorite,  bat  Smartweed  is  liked  above  alL  Indeed,  the  black  bindweed 
{Polygonum  convolvulus^  L.),  which  is  very  common  in  Minnesota,  where 
it  is  otten  called  wild  buckwheat,  is  sonniversally  preferred  by  the  locusts 
that  some  farmers  have  thought  seriously  of  cultivating  it  around  their 
fields  as  a  lure,  to  draw  the  insects  off  from  the  cultivated  crops  and 
thus  facilitate  the  killing  of  the  pes^s.  Among  the  wild  plants  least 
liked  may  be  mentioned  Cocklebur,  flelianthu^,  and  Purslane,  but  more 
particularly  the  milkweeds  {Asclepias)  and  the  Dogbane  (Apocynum)* 
An  occasional  Salvia  irickostenimoidea  and  Vernonia  nava^boraeenHs  were 
.also  left  untouched  in  the  general  ruin  by  the  young  insects  in  Missouri  in 
1875,  But  the  plant  of  all  others  that  is  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  these 
ravenous  creatures  is  a  low,  creeping  glossy-leaved  herb  for  some  time 
known  to  botanists  as  the  Amarantus  blitum  and  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Europe.  Mr.  Sereno  Watson  has,  however,  lately 
described  it  by  the  name  of  A.  ( Pyxidium)  blitoideSj^  and  it  is  common 
and  indigenous  to  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the  interior  from  Mexico  to 
S'orthem  Nevada.    It  is  fast  spreading  eastward. 

Mr.  Riley  found  this  plant  unmolested  in  Missouri  ^'even  where  the 
insects  were  so  hard  pushed  for  food  that  they  were  feeding  on  each 
other  and  on  dead  leaves,  the  bark  of  trees,  lint  of  fences,  &c.,  and 
where  they  were  so  thick  hiding  amid  its  leaves  that  fifty  to  a  hundred 
occurred  to  the  square  foot.'' 

The  dislike  these  insects  show  for  leguminous  plants  is  well  known,  and 
a  crop  of  peas  will  often  succeed  where  they  abound,  when  all  else  is 
ruined.  This  is  the  case  alike  in  Texas  and  British  America,  for  Mr.  J» 
6.  Kittson,  of  Fort  "Walsh,  N.  W.  T.,  writes  of  his  experience  in  1877 : 
<<  Peas  are  the  last  vegetable  the  locust  will  touch.  In  Swan  River  the 
Mounted  Police  garden  had  a  large  patch  of  peas  in  rows^  and  only  the 
outer  three  rows  were  damaged,  and  this  was  only  when  the  insect  had 
attained  its  full  growth  and  there  was  nothing  else  to  feed  them."  Mr. 
G.  M.  Dawson  has  wisely  suggested  that  this  dislike  may  afford  an  ex- 
planation, on  Darwinian  grounds,  of  the  prevalence  of  such  plants  on 
the  Northwestern  plains. 

To  sum  up,  where  the  insects  are  abundant,  the  prairie-grass,  the  wild 
weeds  mentioned  as  disliked,  and  the  leaves  of  most  of  the  forest-trees 
generally  remain  green;  but  the  little  Amarantus  is  the  only  plant 
which  we  have  so  fitr  found  proof  against  the  insects  under  all  circum- 
stances. A  marked  preference  is  always  shown  for  plants  that  are  un- 
healthy or  wilted,  and  a  dislike  for  those  in  low,  wet,  or  marshy  places. 

In  concluding  these  notes  on  the  food-habits  of  locusts,  we  will  briedy 
refer  to  a  rather  prevalent  belief  that  the  newly  hatcheiMocusts  live  for 
many  days  on  dew.  The  belief  has  originated  independently  in  differeu  t 
parts  of  the  world,  is  mentioned  by  Anacreou  and  Hesiod,  and  perpet- 
uated by  later  poets.  It  is  doubtless  due  to  the  foots  that,  if  the 
weather  be  cool,  the  young  insects  huddle  together  and  can  live  for 
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several  days  withoat  feeding ;  that  the  nibbling  and  fretting  of  these 
yonng  is  hardly  noticeable ;  and  that,  as  we  have  abundantly  proved  the 
past  sammer,  these  insects  are  fond  of  drinking  at  all  stages  of  growth. 

UNNEOESSABY  ALABM  OFTEN  CAUSED  BY  COMPABATIVELY  HABMLESS 

LOCUSTS. 

During  years  of  locnst  trouble  the  sense  of  apprehension  is  always 
keen;  and  many  harmless  species  are  looked  npon  with  suspicion  by 
those  especially  who  lire  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  range  of  the  migratory  species,  and  have 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  it.  The  large, 
short-winged  locust  herewith  figured  is  not  in- 
frequently supposed  to  have  some  connection 
with  the  destructive  spretus.  It  is  the  Brachy- 
peplus  magnus  of  entomologists,  and  may  be 
X>opnlarly  called  the  Olumsy  Locust.  It  is  one 
of  our  largest  and  clumsiest  species,  incapable 
of  flight,  and  never  doing  serious  injury.  It  is 
common  on  the  plains  of  Western  Kansas  and 
Golorado,  and  has  been  fonnd  in  West  Missouri. 
It  is  prettily  marked,  as  in  Fig.  8,  and  occurs 
in  two  distinct  varieties,  one  in  which  a  bright 
yellowish-green  prevails,  and  the  other  in 
which  fleshy  tints  and  pale  brown  predomi- 
nate. There  can  be  no  connection  between 
its  appearance  and  that  of  »pretus. 

Reports  are  frequent  during  the  mild  weather 
of  winter  that  'Hhe  grasshoppers  have  appear* 
ed,''  and  during  very  mild  weather,  such  as  we  p,g.  g.  I^hb  clumsy'  locuw. 
had  in  the  winter  of  1876-^77,  the  young  of  the  <^«'^  »*^y  > 
Bocky  Mountain  locust  do  sometimes  prematurely  hatch ;  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  reportsof  the  appearance  of  this  pest  in  winter 
are  based  npon  mistaken  identity.  We  have  repeatedly  had  specimens 
of  these  young  locusts  sent  to  us  under  the  impression  by  the  sender 
that  they  were  the  genuine  spretus.  One  of  the  most  common  of  the 
locusts  which  thus  give  rise  to  erroneous  impressions  is  the  Green-striped 
locust  (2Va<7oc^Aa2ai7tru2(/ii«cuito),  a  very  common  species,  ranging  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  Nebraska.  It  passes  the 
winter  in  the  immature  condition,  sheltering  in  meadows  and  in  tutts  of 
grass,  and  becoming  active  whenever  the  weather  is  mild.  It  is  some- 
times found  in  winter  in  the  early  larva  stages,  but  more  often  in  the 
pupa  state,  and  becomes  fledged  toward  the  end  of  April. 

*^It  differs  generically  from  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust,  which  hiber- 
nates in  the  egg  state.  This  Oreen-striped  locust,  as  its  name  implies, 
has,  when  mature,  a  broad  green  stripe  on  the  front  wing,  and  by  its 
narrower,  humped  and  keeled  thorax  or  fore-body  (Fig.  41),  may  at  once 
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be  distingoished  from  the  dreaded  Booky  Monntain  pest.  Like  so  many 
other  species  of  its  family,  it  occars  in  two  well-marked  varieties,  one  in 

which,  in  addition  to  the 
stripe  on  the  front  wings, 
the  whole  body  and  hind 
thighs,  above,  are  pea- 
green  ;  the  other,  in  which 

irto.9.-OR™™™»Loou«t-^ii.,^,»,p«fectto«rt.  this  color  gives  way  to  pale. 
(After  BUey.)  browu.     In  both  varieties 

the  hind  wings  are  smoky,  with  the  basal  third  greenish." 

Different  species  of  the  genns  Stenobothrus  ore  also  quite  often  mis- 
taken for  spretus  in  winter  and  early  spring.   They  are  tolerably  common 

in  the  Western  country  where  spretus  oc- 
cnrs,  and  they  hibernate  in  the  partly-grown 
condition.      We   figure    the    young  and 
^    ^wi\  v*«     winged  form  of  a  species  {8.  macuUpemniSj 

^  Scudd.)  that  in  the  unwinged  state  was 

quite  generally  supposed  to  be  the  young 
of  spreftis  in  Minnesota,  last  February. 
^  ^  "•'  <^  The  species  of  the  genus  Tettix  also 

J^Vi;;^''iSSSrb'^^S^c:  hibernate  in  the  half-grown  and  sometimes 
larva.  (Smertoo  det.)  j^  ^jj^  full-growu  couditiou,  and  are  fice- 

onently  supposed  to  be  the  young-of  spretus.  These  insects  are  very 
active,  and  are  at  once  distinguished  by  the  small  head,  great  breadth 
across  the  middle  of  the  prothoraz,  which  extends  to  a  tapering 
point  to  or  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen;  by  the  front  of  the  breast 

f  forming  a  projection  like  a  stockK^ravat,  into  which  to  receive 
the  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  by  the  short,  rudimentary, 
scale-like  front  wings.    They  fly  with  a  buzzing  noise  like  a 
flesh-fly.    Our  most  common  species  (Tettix  granulataj  Sond- 
der.  Fig.  11)  may  be  called  the  Granulated  Grouse-locust 
Like  the  other  species,  it  is  very  variable  in  color  and  orna- 
mentation, the  prevailing  hue  being  dark-brown  beneath  and 
vro.  u.—  paler  above.    A  well-marked  variety  has  a  small,  pale  spot  on 
omae.^^   the  rudimentary  front  wings,  and  a  larger  conspicuous  one  on 
~"-  top  of  the  hind  thighs." 

Even  insects  belonging  to  a  different  order  are  not  infrequently  the 
cause  of  unnecessary  alarm.  In  the  spring  of  1875  the  meadows  were 
reported  as  being  destroyed  around  Ghampaign  and  Jacksonville,  UK, 
by  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  young  of  spretusj  but  which  proved 
upon  examination  by  competent  persons  to  be  little  Jassoid  leaf -hop- 
pers, allied  to  the  common  grape-leaf  hoppers— insects  belonging  to  a 
different  order  [Remiptera)  from  that  which  includes  the  locusts  {Or- 
^aptera).  They  were,  inAe&ijgrass-hoppers^  in  the  sense  of  hopping  about 
among  the  grass,  but  they  were  not  the  so-called  grasshoppers  (locusts) 
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that  at  the  time  were  proving  such  a  plagae  in  parts  of  Kansas  and 
Missoari.  In  Febrnary,  1876,  the  wheat  and  oats  fields  in  parts  of  Texas 
were  being  badly  damaged  by  small  insects  that  were  similarly  supposed 
to  beyoang  locasts,  bat  which,  in  reality,  were  also  leaf-hoppers;  two 
species,  more  partioalarly  the  Biedrocephalajlavicephalay  Fitch,  and  a  Ja«- 
sus  allied  to  immicuSj  Say,  being  concerned. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ANATIOMY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 

In  order  to  properly  understand  the  habits  and  physiology  of  the  lo- 
cost,  in  connection  especially  with  its  great  voracity,  powers  of  flight, 
and  the  injury  it  receives  from  its  internal  and  external  parasites — 
questions  of  so  much  importance  in  studying  its  natural  history  and  re- 
lations to  agriculture — it  has  been  thought  that  a  brief  general  account 
of  its  external  and  internal  anatomy,  as-  well  as  the  minute  anatomy  of 
the  digestive  system,  would  be  of  considerable  practical  value. 

EXTERNAL  ANATOMY. 

On  making  a  superficial  examination  of  the  locust,  any  one  viM  sr^p 
perceive  that  its  body  consists  of  an  external  crnst,  or  thick',  hard  in- 
tegument, protecting  the  soft  parts  or  viscera  within.  This  integument 
will  be  seen  to  be  at  intervals  segmented  or  jointed,  the  segments  more 
or  less  like  rings,  which  in  turn  are  subdivided  into  pieces.  These  seg- 
ments or  rings  are  most  simple  and  easily  comprehended  in  the  abdomen 
or  hind  body,  which  is  composed  of  10  of  them.  The  body  is  composed 
of  17  of  these  segments,  variously  modified  and  more  or  less  imperfect 
and  difficult  to  make  out,  especially  at  each  extremity  of  the  body,  namely, 
in  the  head  and  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  These  17  segments,  more- 
over, are  grouped  into  3  regions,  4  composing  the  head,  3  the  thorax, 
and  10  the  hind  body,  or  abdomen.  On  examining  the  abdomen,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  rings  are  quite  perfect,  and  that  each  segment  may 
be  divided  into  an  upper  (tergal),  a  lateral  (pleural),  and  an  under  (ster- 
nal) portion,  or  arc  (Fig.  12,  A).  These  parts  are  respectively  called 
tergitej  pleuritCf  and  sternitey  while  the  upper  region  of  the  bod.»  >  .  .i 
the  tergumy  the  lateral  the  pleurum^  and  the  ventral  or  unde^^  ]  >•  ti-jn 
the  sternum. 

As  these  parts  are  less  complicated  in  the  abdomen,  we  will  first  de- 
scribe this  region  of  the  body,  and  then  desocibe  the  more  complex  thorax 
and  head.  The  abdomen  is  a  little  over  half  as  long  as  the  body,  the 
tergum  extending  far  down  on  the  side  and  merging  into  the  pleurum 
without  any  suture  or  seam.  The  plenrum  is  indicated  by  the  row  of 
spiracles,  which  will  be  noticed  further  on.    The  sternum  forms  the 
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ventral  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  meets  the  plearum  on  the  side  of  the 
body. 

In  the  female  (Fig.  12,B),  the  abdomen  tapers  somewhat  to  ward  the  end 
of  the  body,  to  which  are  appended  the  two  pairs  of  stoat,  hooked  spines, 
forming  the  ovipositor  (Fig.  12.  Br,r').   The  anus  is  sitaated  above  the 


Mlvmm. 


Fio.  13.— ExTRRNAL  ANATO^tT  OF  Caloptkmub  spoktus:  the  bead  and  thorax  dis- 
jointed.   (Drawn  by  J.  S.  Eiugaley.) 

upper  and  larger  pair,  and  the  external  opening  of  the  oviduct,  which  is 
situated  between  the  smaller  and  lower  pair  of  spines,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  ventral  side  by  a  movable  triangular  acute  flap,  the  egg-guide 
(Fig.  12,  B  e,  (7,  and  Fig.  14).  Above  the  opening  of  the  oviduct  and  between 
the  two  pairs  of  spines  forming  the  ovipositor  is  a  sharp  fork  (the  furcula 
suprorvulvalis).  which  is  really  the  third  pair  of  blades  of  the  ovipositor, 
and  well  developed  in  the  bee.  At  the  time  of  egg-layiug,  the  abdomen 
may  bo  lengthened  nearly  twice  its  usual  proportions. 
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The  end  of  the  male  abdomen  is  blunt,  ending  (in  oar  Bocky  Mountain 
species)  in  a  turned-up,  notched  tip.    Immediately  in  front  of  the  notch 

is  a  convex  piece  or  nap, 
free  anteriorly  and  at- 
tached posteriorly  and  on 
the  sides  to  the  ridge  form- 
ing the  upper  edge  of  the 
10th  sternite.  When  about 
to  unite  sexually,  the  tip 
of  the  abdomen  is  de- 
pressed, the  hood  is  drawn 
backward,  uncovering  the 
chitinous  penis.  (This  hood 
may  be  called  velu7n  peni^.) 
In  front  of  the  hood  is  the 
supra  anal  plate  with  lat- 
eral processes,  which  may 
be  called  infra-anal  flaps 
(or  urO'patagia,  Fig.  12,  up), 
concealed  by  the  cerci.  At 
the  base  of  the  supra-anal 
plate,  which  is  broad  and 
shield-shaped,  and  pointed 
in  front,  is  the  fork  or  supra- 
anal  furcula  (furcula  supra- 
analisj  Fig.  12,/). 

The  thorax,  as  seen  in 
Fig,  12,  consists  of  three 
segments,  called  the  pro- 
thorax,  mesothorax,  and 
m  eta  thorax,  or  fore,  mid- 
dle, and  hind  thoracic  rings. 
They  each  bear  a  pair  of 
legs,  and  the  two  hinder, 
each  a  pair  of  wings.  The 
upper  portion  (tergum)  of 
the  middle  and  hind  seg- 
ments, o\ring  to  the  pres- 
ence of  wings  and  the  neces- 
sity of  freedom  of  move- 
ment to  the  muscles  of 
flight,  are  divided  or  dif- 
ferentiated into  two  pieces,  the  scutum  and  scutellum*^  (Fig.  12),  the 
former  the  larger,  extending  across  the  back,  and  the  scutellum  a 

«i  There  are  in  many  insects,  as  in  many  Lepidoptera  and  Hymenoptera  and  some  Neuroptei«  fo;)r 
tergal  pieces,  i  «.,  pwescutum,  scntum,  scutellum,  and  postsoutoUum,  the  first  and  fourth  pieces  U-iug 
usually  Tery  small  and  often  obflplet«b 
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smaller,  central,  sbield-like  piece.  The  protergum,  or  what  is  nsnally 
in  the  books  called  the  prothorax,  represents  either  the  scntnm  or  both 
scutum  and  scutellum,  the  two  not  being  diCferentiated. 

The  fore  wings  are  long  and  narrow,  and  thicker  than  the  hinder, 
which  are  broad,  thin,  and  membranous,  and  most  active  in  flight, 
and  folded  up  like  a  fan  when  at  rest  and  tucked  away  out  of  sight 
under  the  fore  wings,  which  act  as  wing  covers. 
Turning  now  to  the  side  of  the  body  under  the  insertion  of  the  wing 
'C(Fig.  13),  we  see  that  the  side  of  each  of  the  middle  and  hind  thoracic 
rings  is  composed  of  two  pieces,  the  anterior,  epistemum,  resting  on  the 
sternum,  with  the  epimerum  behind  it ;  these  pieces  are  vertically  high 
and  narrow,  and  to  them  the  leg  is  inserted  by  three  pieces,  called  re- 
spectively coxay  troohantinef  and  trochanter  (see  Fig.  13),  the  latter  form- 
ing a  true  joint  of  the  leg. 

The  legs  consist  of  five  well-marked  joints,  the  fymur  (thigh),  tibia 
(shank),  and  tarstis  (foot),  consisting  in  the  locust  of  three  joints,  the  third 
bearing  two  large  claws  with  a  pad  between  them.  The  hind  legs,  es- 
pecially the  femur  and  tibia,  are  very  large,  adapted  for  hopping. 

The  sternum  is  broad  and  large  in  the  middle  and  hind  thorax,  but 
small  and  obscurely  limited  in  the  prothorax,  with  a  large  conical  pro- 
jection between  the  legs. 

The  head  is  mainly,  in  theadult  locust,  composed  of  a  single  piece  called 
the  epicranium  (Figs.  13  and  13^,  E),  and  which  carries  the  eyes,  ocelli,  or 
simple  eyes  (Fig.  13J,  e),  and  antennsB.     While  there 
are  in  reality  four  primary  segments  in  the  head  of  all 
winged  insects,  corresponding  to  the  four  pairs  of  ap- 
pendages in  the  head,  the  posterior  three  segments 
after  early  embryonic  life  in  the  locust  become  obso- 
lete, and  are  mainly  represented  by  their  appendages 
and  small  portions  to  which  the  appendages  are  at- 
tached.   The  epicranium  represents  the  antennal  seg- 
ment, and  most  of  the  piece  represents  the  tergum  of 
Tk4"if  th*^*hoatUf  c!  the  segment.    The  antcnnse,  or  feelers,  are  inserted  in 
iJ!S7crSype?8^"L;  ^ront  of  the  eyes,  and  between  them  is  the  anterior 
lyi?"?.'  auien*^a!^ « J  occllus,  or  simplc  cyc,  whilc  the  two  posterior  ocelli  are 
^^maxuik'^JiSf^^^    situated  above  the  insertion  of  the  antennje.     In  front 
iiiVrv'^  aM"J°'  '^\Xni  ^^  *^®  cpicrauium  is  the  clypeus  (Fig.  13),  a  piece  nearly 
paipaa.  (KiiiKsieydtfZ.)  twice  as  broad  as  long.    To  the  clypeus  is  attached  a 
loose  flap,  which  covers  the  jaws  when  they  are  at  rest.    This  is  the  up- 
per lip  or  lahrum  (Fig.  13).    There  are  three  pairs  of  mouth-appendages: 
first,  the  true  jaws  or  mandibles  (Fig.  12),  which  are  single-jointed, 
and  are  broad,  short,  solid,  with  a  toothed  cutting  and  grinding  edge, 
adapted  for  biting.    The  mandibles  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth-opening.    Behind  the  mandibles  are  the  maxillaB  (Fig.  12),  which 
are  divided  into  three  lobes,  the  inner  armed  with  teeth  or  spines,  the 
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middle  lobe  unarmed  and  spatala-shaped,  while  the  outer  forms  a  five- 
jointed  feeler  called  the  maxillary  paljms.  The  maxiilsd  are  accessory 
jaws  and  probably  serve  to  hold  and  arrange  the  food  to  be  ground  by 
the  true  jaws.  The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  formed  by  the  labium  (Figs.  12 
and  13),  which  in  reality  is  composed  of  two  second  maxillse,  soldered 
together  in  the  middle,  the  two  halves  being  drawn  separately  in 
Fig  12. 

Within  the  mouth,  and  situated  upon  the  labium,  is  the  tongue 
(lingua)^  which,  as  observed  in  0.  femur-rvbrum^  is  a  large,  membran-J| 
ous,  partly  hollow  expansion  of  the  base  of  the  labrum ;  it  is  some- 
what pyriform,  slightly  keeled  above,  and  covered  with  fine,  stiff  hairs, 
which,  under  a  one-fifth  lens,  are  seen  to  be  long,  rough,  chitinous 
spines,  with  one  or  two  slight  points  or  tubercles  on  the  side.  These 
stiff  hairs  probably  serve  to  retain  the  food  in  the  mouth,  and  are,  appa- 
rently, of  the  same  structure  as  the  teeth  in  the  proventriculus.  The 
base  of  the  tongue  is  narrow,  and  extends  back  to  near  the  pharynx  (or 
entrance  to  the  gullet),  there  being  on  the  floor  of  the  month,  behind  the 
tongue,  two  oblique  slight  ridges,  covered  with  stiff,  golden  hairs,  like 
those  on  the  tongue. 

INTERNAL  ANATOMY. 

The  (esophagus  (Fig.  14,  ce)  is  short  and  curved,  continuous  with  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  There  are  several  longitudinal  irregular  folds  on  the 
inner  surface.  It  terminates  in  the  center  of  the  head,  directly  under 
the  snpra-Cdsophageal  ganglia,  the  end  being  indicated  by  several  small 
conical  valves  closing  the  passage,  thus  preventing  the  regurgitation  of 
the  food. 

The  cesophagns  is  succeeded  by  the  crop  {ingluviea).  It  dilates  rapidly 
in  the  head,  and  again  enlarges  before  passing  out  of  the  head,  and  at 
the  point  of  first  expansion  or  enlargement  there  begins  a  circular  or 
oblique  series  of  folds,  armed  with  a  single  or  two  alternating  rows  of 
simple  spine-like  teeth.  Just  after  the  crop  leaves  the  head  the  rugae 
or  folds  become  longitudinal,  the  teeth  arranged  in  rows,  each  row 
formed  of  groups  of  from  three  to  six  teeth,  which  point  backwards  so 
as  to  push  the  food  into  the  stomach.  In  alcoholic  specimens  the  folds 
of  the  crop  and  oesophagus  are  deep  blood-red,  while  the  muscular  por- 
tion is  flesh-colored.  It  is  in  the  crop  that  the  ^^  molasses"  thrown  out 
by  the  locust  originates,  as  we  have  found  the  fluid  in  opening  the  crop 
of  living  specimens,  and  it  consists  of  partially  digested  food.  The  crop 
terminates  a  little  behind  the  insertion  of  the  middle  pair  of  legs. 

The  praventriculus  is  very  small  in  the  locust,  easily  overlooked  in 
dissection,  while  in  the  green  grasshoppers  it  is  large  and  armed  with 
sharp  teeth.  It  forms  a  neck  or  constriction  between  the  crop  and  true 
stomach.  It  may  be  studied  by  laying  the  alimentary  canal  open  with 
a  pair  of  fine  scissors,  and  is  then  seen  to  be  armed  with  six  flat  folds, 
suddenly  terminating  posteriorly,  where  the  true  stomach  (chyle-stomach. 
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ventricnlm)  begins.    The  chyle-stomach  is  about  one-half  as  thick  as  the 
crop,  when  the  latter  is  distended  with  food,  and  is  of  nearly  the  same 

diameter    thronghoat,    being 
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much  paler  than  the  reddish 
crop,  and  of  a  flesh-color. 

From  the  anterior  end  arise 
sl^  large  gastric  cceca^  the  ante- 
rior division  surrounding  the 
])Osterior  third  of  the  crop 
long,  pea-shaped,  whitish,  and 
containing  a  whitish,  emul- 
sion-like fluid.  When  dis- 
tended, they  touch  each  other. 
Each  (secum  sends  back  a 
posterior  division,  separated 
by  a  slif^ht  constriction  iroiii 
the  anterior  division ;  they  are 
long  and  slender,  and  rest  or 
float  freely  in  the  body -cavity, 
while  the  anterior  divisions 
are  bound  down  to  the  digest- 
ive canal.  These  cseca  are 
dilatations  of  the  true  chyle- 
stomach,  and  probably  serve 
to  present  a  larger  surface 
from  which  the  chyle  may 
escape  into  the  body -cavity 
and  mix  with  the  blood,  there 
being  in  insects  no  lacteal  ves- 
sels or  lymphatic  system. 
Within  'the  anterior  division 
are  from  8  to  10  longitudinal 
folds.  (In  a  living  transpar* 
ent  dipterous  larva,  probably 
one  of  the  Mycetaphilidce  found 
living  in  flower-pots,  we  have 
observed  the  digested  food 
oscillating  back  and  forth 
from  the  stomach  into  the  two 
large,  long,  simple  cseca.  The 
stomach  was  filled  with  food, 
and  it  appeared  as  if  the  chyle  were  passing  into  the  c&ca.) 

The  stomach  ends  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  fourth  abdominal  seg- 
ment in  a  slight  constriction,  at  which  point  (pyloric  end)  the  urinary 
tubes  (vasa  urinaria^  Fig.  14,  ur)  arise.    These  are  arranged  in  10  groups 
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of  about  15  tabes,  so  that  there  are  aboat  150  tabes  ia  all ;  at  their  ioser- 
tioa  the  tubes  radiate  from  the  center,  and  there  is  a  well-marked  space 
on  the  ciroamference  of  the  canal  between  tbe  groups  of  the  tubes.  These 
vessels  are  very  long ;  when  stretched  out  about  as  long  as  the  body,  but 
are  usually  much  convoluted  and  wound  around  the  alimentary  canal,  a 
few  reaching  as  far  as  the  head.  These  are  excretory  organs,  and  cor- 
respond to  the  kidneys  of  the  vertebrate  animals.  The  terminal  por- 
tions of  a  few  only  of  these  tubes  are  represented  in  Fig.  14.** 

The  intestine  (ileum)  lies  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  abdominal  segments ; 
it  gradually  diminishes  in  thickness,  and  while  the  surface  of  the  chyle- 
stomach  is  smooth,  with  fine  longitudinal  muscular  fibers,  the  surface  of 
the  intestine  has  about  1^  or  15  large  longitudinal  ridges,  with  a  few 
smaller  ones. 

Behind  the  intestines  is  the  colon^  which  is  smaller  than  the  intestine 
proper,  and  makes  a  partial  twist.  Its  surface  is  smooth.  The  colon  sud- 
denly expands  into  the  reetum^  with  G  large  rectal  glands  on  the  outside, 
held  in  place  by  6  muscular  bands  attached  anteriorly  to  the  hinder  end 
of  the  colon.  In  cross-section  through  the  middle  of  the  mass  of  glands 
they  are  seen  to  be  hollow,  their  cavities  independent  of  that  of  the  rec- 
tum, though  there  is  an  intimate  communication  between  the  two.  The 
nature  of  these  glands  is  unknown.  They  are  lined  with  epithelial  cells 
and  are  secretory  in  their  function,  and,  as  Ohun  observes,  they  probably 
compensate  for  the  want  of  epithelial  secretory  cells  in  the  lining  of  the 
rectum.  The  rectum  turns  up  toward  its  end,  and  the  anus  is  situated 
just  below  the  supra-anal  plate  in  the  male,  while  in  the  female  it  is 
placed  between  the  supra-anal  plate  and  the  upper  pair  of  spines  of  the 
ovipositor. 

In  closing  our  account  of  the  digestive  canal,  we  should  briefly  describe 
the  salivary  glands  (Fig.  14,  sal.)  These  are  rather  difficult  to  find,  as 
they  lie  on  the  floor  of  the  thorax  arid  are  partly  covered  by  muscles  and 
various  tissues.  The  two  ducts  may  be  found  passing  back  from  under 
the  infira-CBsophageal  ganglion,  and  pass  straight  backward,  ending  just 
in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  third  pair  of  legs,  and  dividing  into  no 
large  branches.  A  small  lateral  twig  with  scattered  follicles  lies  in  the 
prothorax  on  the  outside  of  the  main  duct.  Behind  this  is  a  second  mass 
of  follicles  like  a  bunch  of  grapes  attached  to  two  small  twigs,  one  on 
each  side.  There  is  a  third  large  assemblage  of  follicles  lying  on  each 
side  of  the  second  thoracic  ganglion,  under  the  metascutum.  The  two 
main  ducts,  according  to  Mr.  Burgess's  observations,  as  seen  in  his 
drawing  (Fiff.  14),  unite  just  before  opening  into  the  base  of  the  mouth 
near  the  tongue.  Our  observations  were  made  on  Caloptenus  femurs 
rubrumy  as  were  those  of  Mr.  Burgess.  The  salivary  glands  are  much 
simpler  and  smaller  in  the  locusts  than  in  any  other  family  of  Orfchop- 
tera. 

^  We  are  iodebted  to  Ut.  E.  Dargesa,  of  Bolton,  Mass.,  for  the  drawlog  of  Fig.  14,  made  expressly 
for,  and  free  of  expense  to,  the  CommiBsion. 
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Having  described  in  a  very  general  way  the  digestive  canal  of  tbe 
locust,  we  may  state  in  a  snmmary  way  the  functions  of  the  different 
divisions  of  the  tract,  following  the  conclusions  of  Prof.  F.  Plateau.^ 
Tbe  food  after  being  cut  up  by  the  jaws  is  acted  upon  while  in  the  crop 
by  the  salivary  fluid,  which  is  alkaline,  and  possesses  the  property,  as 
in  vertebrates,  of  rapidly  transforming  the  starchy  elements  of  the  food 
into  soluble  and  assimilable  glucose.  The  digestive  action  carried  on 
in  the  crop  {ingluvies)  then,  in  a  vegetable-feeding  insect  like  the  locust, 
results  in  the  conversion  of  the  starchy  matters  into  glucose  or  sugar.. 
This  process  goes  on  very  slowly.  When  digestion  in  the  crop  has  ended, 
the  matters  submitted  to  an  energetic  pressure  by  the  walls  of  the  crop, 
which  make  peristaltic  contractions,  filter  gradually  through  the  short 
small  gizzard  (proventricnlus),  directed  by  the  furrows  and  chitinous  pro- 
jections lining  it  The  apparatus  of  teeth  does  not  triturate  the  food, 
which  has  been  sufi^ciently  comminuted  by  tbe  jaws.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  says  Plateau,  that  the  parcels  of  food  are  of  the  same  form  and 
size  as  those  in  the  crop,  before  passing  through  the  gizzard.  Tbe  six 
large  lateral  pouches  (codca)  emptying  into  the  commencement  of  the 
stomach  (ventriculus)  are  true  glands,  which  secrete  an  alkaline  fluidt 
probably  aiding  in  digestion.  In  the  stomach  (vebtriculus)  the  portion 
of  tbe  food  which  has  resisted  the  action  of  the  crop  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  neutral  or  alkaline  liquid,  never  acid,  secreted  by  special 
local  glands  or  by  the  lining  epithelium.  In  the  ileum  and  colon  active 
absorption  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  food  takes  place,  and  the  intes- 
tine proper  (ileum  and  colon)  is  thus  the  seat  of  the  secondary  digestive 
phenomena.  The  reaction  of  tbe  secretion  is  neutral  or  alkaline.  The 
rectum  is  the  stercoral  reservoir.  It  may  be  empty  or  full  of  liquids, 
but  never  contains  any  gas.  The  liquid  products  secreted  by  the  uri- 
nary tubes  are  here  accumulated,  and  in  certain  circumstances  here 
deposit  the  calculi  or  crystals  of  oxalic,  uric,  or  phosphatic  acid.  In- 
sects, says  Plateau,  have  no  special  vessel  to  carry  off  ttie  chyle,  such 
as  the  lacteals  or  lymphatics  of  vertebrates ;  the  products  of  digestion, 
viz,  salts  in  solution,  peptones,  sugar  in  solution,  and  eroulsionized 
greasy  matterj,  pass  through  the  fine  coatings  of  the  digestive  canal  by 
osmosis,  and  mingle  outside  of  this  canal  with  the  currents  of  blood 
which  pass  along  the  ventral  and  lateral  parts  of  the  body. 

Into  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  empty  the  urinary  tubes,  their 
secretions  passing  into  the  intestine.  These  are  organs  exclusively 
depnratory  and  urinary,  relieving  the  body  of  the  waste  products.  The 
liquid  which  they  secrete  contains  urea  (f),  uric  acid,  %nd  urates  in 
abundance,  hippurio  acid  (t),  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphates,  carbonate 
of  lime,  oxalate  of  lime  in  quantity,  leucine,  and  coloring  matters. 

TliS  nervous  system. — As  observed  in  Caloptenm  spretus,  O.femvr- 

«  Keohercbee  sor  lea  Ph6nomtoo«  de  1a  Disostion  ohei  les  Inaectes.    BnixeUcs,  1674. 
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m&rtim,  and  (7.  Mi7i7<a*t«,  the  nervous  sjstem  does  not  vary  at  all,  at 
least  60  as  to  afiford  any  specific  characters.    The  following  general 

account  of  the  nervous  cord  is 
based  on  that  of  the  Eocky 
Mountain  locust,  while,  in  work- 
ing out  the  minor  points,  such  as 
the  nerves  of  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  sympathetic 
(vagus)  nerves  and  ganglia, 
specimens  of  (7.  femurruhrum 
were  used. 

The  nervous  system  of  the 
locust,  as  of  other  insects,  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  nerve-centers, 
or  so-called  brains  (ganglia), 
which  are  connected  by  two 
cords  (commissures),  the  two 
cords  in  certain  parts  of  the 
body  in  some  insects  united  into 
one.  There  are  in  the  looust  10 
ganglia,  2  in  the  head,  3  in  the 
thorax,  and  5  in  the  abdomen. 
The  first  ganglion  is  rather  larger 
than  the  others,  and  is  called  the 
brain.  It  is  compressed  from  be- 
fore and  behind,  being  quite 
deep,  while  the  other  ganglia 
are  more  or  less  lens-shaped  and 
flattened  vertically.  The  brain 
rests  upon  the  oesophagus, 
whence  its  name,  supra-cesoph- 
ageal  ganglion.  From  the  brain 
arise  the  large,  short,  optic 
nerves  (Fig.  14,  not  lettered,  but 
represented  by  the  circle  behind 
the  brain,  «p;  Fig.  15,  op),  which 
go  to  the  compound  eyes,  and 
from  the  front  arise  the  three 
slender  filaments  which  are  sent 
to  the  three  ocelli  (Fig.  14,  oc). 
From  immediately  in  front,  low 
down,  arise  the  antennal  nerves 
(Fig.  14,  at). 

The  infra  oesophageal  (f/),  as  its  name  implies,  lies  under  the  oesopha- 
gus at  th^  base  of  the  head,  under  a  bridge  of  chitine,  and  directly 
behind  the  tongue.  It  is  connected  with  the  snpra-oesophageal  ganglion 
by  two  commissures  passing  up  each  side  of  the  o&sophagus.    From  th|e 
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UDcler  side  of  the  infra-cBSophageal  gaDglion  arise  three  pairs  of  nerves, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  mandibles,  maxiliss,  and  labium.  The  man- 
dibular nerves  project  forward  and  arise  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
ganglion,  near  the  origin  of  the  supra-cBsophageal  commissures,  while 
the  maxillary  and  labial  nerves  are  directed  downward  into  those  organs. 

The  first  thoracic  ganglion  is  considerably  larger  than  the  infra-OBSoph- 
ageal,  and  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  body  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  fore 
legs,  and  under  the  center  of  the  protergnm.  The  second  thoracic  gang- 
lion Is  larger  than  the  first,  and  lies  a  little  behind  the  insertion  of  the 
middle  pair  of  legs,  in  the  mesothoracic  segment.  It  sends  off  a  pair  of 
large  nerves  to  the  hind  legs,  the  nerves  arising  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  middle  of  the  ganglion.  Five  pairs  of  small  nerves  are  distributed 
(two  to  the  organs  of  hearing)  to  parts,  &c.  lying  in  the  base  of  the  ab- 
domen. Other  nerves  are  distributed  from  the  two  thoracic  ganglia  to 
the  muscles  of  flight  and  walking.  Of  the  five  abdominal  ganglia  the 
first  is  small  and  white,  while  those  anterior  to  it  are  red ;  it  is  situated 
in  the  third  abdominal  segment.  The  second  abdominal  ganglion  lies 
in  the  fifth  abdominal  segment.  The  third  abdominal  ganglion  lies  in 
the  seventh  segment,  the  fourth  in  the  eighth  segment,  and  the  fifth  in 
the  ninth  segment.  The  fourth  and  fifth  are  near  together,  and 
the  fifth  is  considerably  larger  than  the  fourth,  while  the  commissures 
connecting  them  are  much  thicker  than  in  the  rest  of  the  abdomen, 
those  between  the  second  thoracic  and  first  abdominal  ganglia  being 
very  small.  (The  remaining  description  is  drawn  up  from  dissections  of 
0.  femur-rubrum. ) 

The  last  or  fifth  abdominal  ganglion  sends  off  a  lateral  nerve  (Fig.  14, 
thrown  off  just  above  the  letters  «&),  which  is  distributed  to  the  sebifio 
gland  and  bursa  copulatrix.  From  the  posterior  edge  of  the  ganglion 
four  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  each  spine  of  the  ovi- 
positor in  the  female,  and  small  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  large  air- 
sacs.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  distribution  and  number  of 
these  nerves.  The  ganglion  lies  directly  over  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  two  ovarian  ducts  which  unite  to  form  the  common  oviduct,  and  it 
partly  covers  the  sebific  (or  sebaceous)  gland. 

The  sympathetic  ganglia  are  three  in  number;  one  situated  just  behind 
the  supraoesophageal  ganglion  (Fig.  15,  a«),  resting  on  the  oesophagus, 
and  two  others  situated  each  side  of  the  crop,  low  down.  Each  of  the 
two  i)osterior  ganglia  is  supplied  by  a  nerve  from  the  anterior  ganglion. 
Two  nerves  pass  under  the  crop  connecting  the  posterior  ganglia,  and 
from  each  posterior  ganglion  a  nerve  is  sent  backward  to  the  end  of  the 
proventriculus.  A  pair  of  nerves  pass  under  the  (Bsophagns  from  each 
side  of  the  anterior  sympathetic  ganglion,  and  another  pair  pass  down- 
ward to  a  round  white  body,  whose  nature  is  unknown  (Fig.  15,  u). 

Theheart — ^This  organ  (Fig.  14)  is  imperfectly  understood  in  the  locust, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  Orthoptera  generally.  So  far  as  we  could  discover, 
the  heart  is  a  long  tube,  lying  in  the  abdomen,  dilating  at  six  places 
along  its  course,  and  ending  in  a  conical  point  near  the  ead  of  the  ab- 
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clomen;  it  is  held  in  place  by  fine  muscular  bands,  as  nsoal;  it  was  not 
traced  beyond  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 

Tlie  trachecB  and  dilated  air-sacs  or  respiratory  organs. — ^As  the  air-tubes 
and  air-sacs  are  intimately  associated  with  the  great  powers  of  flight 
possessed  by  the  locust,  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  their  topo- 
graphical anatomy.  The  following  description  is  based  on  a  study  of 
living  specimens  of  Caloptenus  feniur-rubrum  and  (Edipoda  sordida^  as 
they  had  to  be  conducted  in  the  laboratory  at  the  close  of  the  field-work 
in  the  West. 

All  insects  breathe  by  means  of  a  complicated  system  of  air-tubes 
ramifying  throughout  the  body,  the  air  entering  through  a  row  of  spir- 
acles, or  air-holes,  or  breathing-holes  {stigmata)^  in  the  sides  of  the  body. 
There  are,  as  a  rule,  in  locusts  two  pairs  of  thoracic  and  eight  pairs  of 
abdominal  spiracles.  The  first  thoracic  pair  (Fig.  IG)  is  situated  on 
the  membrane  connecting  the  prothoraz  and  mesothorax,  and  is  covered 
by  the  hinder  edge  of  the  protergum  (usually  called  prothorax).  The 
second  spiracle  is  situated  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  mesolhorax. 
There  are  eight  abdominal  spiracles,  the  first  one  situated  just  in  front 
of  the  auditory  sac  or  tympanum  (see  Fig.  13),  and  the  remaining  seven 
are  small  openings  along  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
IC.  From  these  spiracles  air-tubes  pass  in  a  short  distance  and  con- 
nect  on  each  side  of  the  body  with  the  spiraeular  trachea  (Fig.  17,  s.  Fig. 
16,  s),  as  we  may  call  it.  These  spiraeular  trachese  begin  at  the  posterior 
spiracle,  and  extend  forward  into  the  mcsothorax,  there  subdividing  into 
several  branches.  Branches  from  them  pass  to  the  two  main  ventral 
tracheae  (Fig.  16,  y),  and  to  the  two  main  dorsal  tracheae  (Fig.  17,  D,  Fig. 
16,  D).  The  main  tracheal  system  in  the  abdomen,  then,  consists  of  six 
tubes,  three  on  a  side,  extending  along  the  abdomen.  The  pair  of  ven- 
tral tracheae  extend  along  the  under  side  of  the  digestive  canal;  the  dor- 
sal tracheae  rest  on  the  digestive  canal.  These  six  tubes  are  connected 
by  anastomosing  tracheae,  and,  with  their  numerous  subdivisions  and 
minute  twigs  and  the  system  of  dilated  tracheae  or  air-sacs,  an  intricate 
net-work  of  tracheae  is  formed. 

The  system  of  thoracic  air-tubes  is  quite  independent  of  the  abdomi- 
nal system,  and  not  so  easy  to  make  out  The  tubes  arising  from  the 
two  thoracic  stigmata  are  not  very  well  marked ;  they,  however,  send 
two  well-marked  tracheae  into  the  head  (Figs.  17,  o,  16,  o),  which  subdivide 
into  the  ocular  dilated  air-tube  (Figs.  17,  o  c,  16,  o  c)  and  a  number  of  air- 
sacs  in  the  front  of  the  head. 

The  series  of  large  abdominal  air-sacs,  of  which  there  are  five  pairs 
(Fig.  17,3.7),  arise  independently  of  the  main  tracheae  directly  from 
branches  originating  from  the  spiracles,  as  seen  in  Fig.  16^  They  are 
large  and  easily  found  by  raising  the  integument  of  the  back.  There  is 
a  large  pair  in  the  roesothorax  (Fig.  17, 2))  and  two  enormous  sacs  in  the 
prothorax  (Fig.  17, 1),  sometimes  extending  as  far  back  as  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  mesothorax.    All  these  sacs  are  superficial,  lying  next  to  the 
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Fio.  17. 


Fio.  1«. 


Fio.  16.— Showing  DisTRrouriON  op  air-tubes  (trachejb)  and  air-sacs.— Side  view  of  the  Wy- 
V,  main  ventral  trachea  (only  one  of  the  two  shown) ;  s,  left  stigmatal  trachea,  connecting  hy  veittcal 
branches  with  D,  the  luft  main  dorsal  trachea ;  e  loft  cephalic  trachea ;  oe,  ocalar  dilated  trachea. 
From  the  first,  second,  third,  and  foarth  spiracles  arise  the  first  four  abdominal  sir-sacs,  which  are  Aar- 
ceeded  by  the  plexns  of  three  pairs  of  dilated  trachese,  I,  II.  Ill,  in  Fig.  17.  Numerons  air-sacs  and 
tracheas  are  represented  in  the  bead  and  thorax.  The  two  thoracic  spiracles  are  represented,  bat  not 
L'tt^red. 

Fio.  17 D,  left  dorsal  traonea;   S,  left  stifcmatol  trachea;  I,  II,  III,  first,  second,  and  thinl  pa^rs 

of  abdominal  dilated  tracheas,  forming  a  plexus  behind  the  ovaries  ;  I,  pair  of  enormon<«  thrraci '  air- 
sacs ;  a,  pair  of  smaller  air-sacs ;  3-7,  abdominal  air-sacs;  oe,  ocular  dilated  trachea  and  air-saca;  (■ 
cophalio  trachea.  The  relations  of  the  heart  to  the  dorsal  tracheas  are  indicated.  (Drawn  bj  Emertoo 
from  dissections  by  Packard.)  ^  j 
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hypodermia  or  iDner  layer  of  the  integament,  while  the  smaller  ones  are, 
iu  many  cases,  bnried  among  the  mascles.  Between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond thoracic  sacs  is  a  pair  of  small  ones  with  numerous  others  still 
smaller.  From  the  dorsal  trachesd  arise  series  of  minute  subcutaneous 
air-sacs.  Besides  these  ordinary  air-sacs  there  is  in  the  end  of  the  ab- 
domen, behind  the  ovaries,  a  plexus  of  six  dilated  air-sacs  (Figs.  16  and  17, 
I,  II,  III),  which  are  long,  spindle-shaped,  and  are  easily  detected  in 
dissecting.  Behind  them,  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  abdomen,  are  three 
pairs  of  small  rounded  air-sacs,  and  there  is  a  complicated  system  of 
dilated  trachece  among  the  muscles  of  the  ovipositor.  Between  the  six 
gastric  cseca  are  six  dilated  air-tubes.  ' 

The  system  of  dilated  trache»  and  air-sacs  in  the  head  is  rather  com- 
plicated, and  the  following  description  is  based  on  vivi- dissections  of 
Caloptenus  femur-rubrum  and  (Edipoda  sordida.  Of  the  airsacs  there  is 
a  median  one  (not  represented  in  the  figures)  in  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  head,  and  buried  between  the  muscles  and  resting  directly  on  the 
crop.  Between  the  eyes  are  two  large  sacs  (seen  in  Fig.  17),  arising  from 
the  main  cephalic  tracheae;  these  air-sacs  connect  with  an  unpaired 
median  transverse  sac.  Under  the  eyes  are  four  sacs  connected 
together  by  tracheae,  and  in  fact  this  whole  region  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  subcutaneous  air-sacs.  The  main  cephalic  tracheae  subdivide,  and 
send  two  branches  around  the  eye  under  the  cornea  (Figs.  16  and  17,  oc, 
ocular  tracheae),  and  from  these  ocular  tracheae  are  sent  off  numerous 
subcutaneous  sacs.  On  the  vertex  between  the  eyes  and  insertion  of 
the  antennae  are  nine  sacs  of  unequal  size,  one  median,  one  being  larger 
than  the  eight  others.  There  is  also  a  pair  of  sacs  on  the  extreme  ver- 
tex and  two  pairs  behind  the  eyes )  a  little  in  front  of  the  antennae  are 
four  well-marked  median  round  sacs,  and  two  much  smaller  ones. 
Along  the  front  edge  of  the  clypeus  is  a  large  transverse  dilated  trachea, 
from  which  four  tracheae,  two  on  each  side,  the  external  ones  the  small- 
est, pass  down  to  the  front  edge  of  the  labrum,  and  send  off  a  number 
of  small  spherical  sacs,  so  that  in  the  labrum  alone  there  are  about  16 
air-sacs.  We  have  found  53  air-sacs  in  all  in  the  head  of  the  locust. 
The  lateral  region  between  the  base  of  the  jaws  and  the  vertex  is  quite 
free  from  air-sacs,  as  we  have  not  detected  more  than  four  or  five  quite 
small  ones. 

In  the  legs  (describeil  from  (E.  sordida)  two  tracheae  pass  down  each 
side  of  the  femora,  sending  off  at  quite  regular  intervals  numerous  much- 
branching  transverse  twigs;  there  is  one  large  and  a  very  small  trachea 
in  the  tibia,  and  the  main  one  extends  to  the  extremity  of  the  last  tarsal 
joint.    There  are  four  slender  air-sacs  at  the  base  of  the  femora. 

Mode  of  breathing.'-'Bj  holding  the  Eed-legged  locust  in  our  hand 
we  observed  the  mode  of  breathing.  During  this  act  the  portion  of 
the  side  of  the  body  between  the  stigmata  and  the  plenrum  (Fig.  12, 
A)  contracts  and  expands ;  the  contraction  of  this  region  causes  the 
spiracles  to  open.    The  general  movement  is  caused  by  the  sternal 
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moving  much  more  decidedly  than  the  tergal  portion  of  the  abdomen. 
When  the  pleural  portion  of  the  abdomen  is  forced  out,  the  soft  pleural 
membranous  region  auder  the  fore  and  hind  wings  contracts,  as  does 
the  tympanum  and  the  membranoas  portions  at  the  base  of  the  hind 
legs.  When  the  tergum  or  dorsal  portion  of  the  abdomen  falls,  and  the 
plearum  contracts,  the  spiracles  open  ^  their  opening  is  nearly  bat  not 
always  exactly  co-ordinated  with  the  contractions  of  the  pleurnm,  bat 
as  a  rule  they  are.  There  were  65  contractionsin  a  minute  in  a  locust  which 
had  been  held  between  the  fingers  about  ten  minutes.  It  was  noticed 
that  when  the  abdomen  expanded  the  air-sacs  in  the  first  abdominal 
ring  contracted.  This  would  indicate  that  the  air  rushes  into  the  spir- 
acles during  the  contraction  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  air-sacs  are 
not  refilled  until  the  spiracles  are  closed ;  thus  the  air  in  the  air-sacs  is 
perhaps  constantly  changing.^ 

The  locust  an  aSronaut — It  is  evident  that  the  enormous  powers  of 
flight  possessed  by  the  locust,  especially  its  faculty  of  sailing  for  many 
hoars  in  the  air,  is  due  to  the  presence)  of  these  air-sacs,  which  float  it 
up  in  the  atmospheric  sea.  Other  insects  with  a  powerful  flight,  as  the 
bees  and  flies,  have  well-developed  air-sacs,  but  they  are  less  numer- 
ous. In  a  grasshopper  (Truxalis)^  as  figured  by  Marcel  de  Serres,  the 
air-sacs  are  as  numerous  as  in  the  normal  Acrydiij  but  they  are  more 
developed  in  the  locust  family  (Acrydii)  than  in  the  green  grass-hoppers 
(LocustarujB). 

It  will  be  seen  that,  once  having  taken  flight,  the  locust  can  buoy 
itself  up  in  tne  air,  constantly  filling  and  refilling  its  internal  buoys  or 
balloons  without  any  muscular  exertion,  and  thns  be  borne  along  by 
favorable  winds  to  its  destination.  It  is  evident  that  the  process  of 
respiration  can  be  best  carried  on  in  clear,  sanny  weather,  and  that  when 
the  sun  sets,  or  the  weather  is  cloudy  and  damp,  its  powers  of  flight  are 
lessened,  owing  to  the  diminished  power  of  respiration. 

The  male  reproductive  system. — As  observed  in  G,  spretus  and  more  care- 
fully in  C,  femur-riibruMy  each  testis  is  closely  united  to  the  other,  so 
as  to  form  a  single  mass  of  tubular  glands,  arranged  vertico-obliquely, 
and  interpenetrated  by  simple  and  dilated  tracheae.  The  mass  rests  on 
the  intestines,  and  is  situated  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  abdominal 
segments.  The  anterior  end  of  the  testicular  mass  is  rounded  <and  held 
in  place  by  a  broad,  thin  band,  one  on  each  side }  two  similar  bands  are 
situated  a  little  behind  the  middle  of  the  mass. 

From  the  under  side,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  mass, 
two  straight  small  ducts,  as  long  as  the  testicular  mass,  pass  obliquely 
to  the  sides  of  the  body,  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  seventh  segment 
of  the  abdomen  ;  these  are  the  vasa  deferentia.  Each  vas  deferens  with 
its  mate  forms  a  convoluted  mass  of  tubes,  comprising  20  folded  bundles 
(epididymis  of  Dufonr),  and  two  single,  long,  convoluted  tubes,  the 
vesiculce  seminales. 

*«  It  Tens  Doticod  in  a  species  of  Orjtllru  or  oricket  (0.  neglectu8U  that  there  are  no  air-eacii,  but  dUated 
trac1ic£0  BOinowliat  like  tlioRe  in  CtUopUnus.  It  ia  evident  that  in  those  Orthoptera  which  do  not  take 
long  flights  there  is  no  noed  of  air-sacs.    They  ore  most  developed  in  those  insept^  which  fly  most. 
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In  C./emur-rubrumj  the  epididymis  forms  a  longer,  slenderer  handle 
than  in  0.  spretus  or  C.  Uvittattu. 

The  vesicalsB  seminales  are  lodged  in  the  6th  and  7th  segments  of  the 
abdomen.  The  two  vesical®  anite  over  the  fifth  abdominal  ganglion 
and  form  a  thick,  very  short  dact  {ductus  e}aculatoriu8)j  which  passes  into 
a  large  spherical  mascalar  mass  {prcBpuUum)j  behind  which  is  the  large 
intromittent  organ  (penis)^  which  forms  a  short  chitinoas  cylinder,  com- 
plicated in  stractore,  and  differing  considerably  in  the  foar  common 
species  of  Calaptenus  (0.  spretus^  atlanisj  femur-rubruMj  and  bivittatus)^ 
and  affording  excellent  specific  characters.  The  penis  can  be  seen  in 
place  without  dissection  by  drawing  back  the  orbicalar  convex  piece 
called  the  velum  penis.  The  penis  is  armed  with  hooks  and  projections. 
The  organ  and  its  armature  are  mach  alike  in  0.  spretus  and  0.  atlanis; 
Cfemur-rubrum  differs  from  both,  while  in  (7.  bivittatus  it  is  like  that  of 
C  atlanis. 

The  female  reproductive  system.~The  ovaries  (Fig.  14,  ov)  form  a  large 
mass,  jast  before  oviposition,  distending  the  abdomen  somewhat,  and 
crowding  the  intestine  a  little  out  of  pUice.  The  ovaries  consist  of  two 
masses  of  tubes,  each  mass  tied  to  the  other  by  slight  bands,  with  air- 
sacs  and  trachesB  ramifying  among  them.  There  are  from  17  to  22  tubes 
arranged  in  two  rows  in  each  ovary  in  Caloptenus  femur-rubrum  ;  in  one 
0.  spretus  we  coanted  50  tubes  in  each  ovary,  making  100  in  all.  Each 
tube  averages  about  8  millimeters  in  length,  and  contains  ahoii*^  10  r. /• 
mentary  eggs,  besides  the  nearly  ripe  ones  (though  only  fror^t  tb.> .:?  : 
one  hundred  eggs  are  laid).  These  tubes  lie  along  the  luu-uipj.  a?  . 
extend  into  the  prothorax.  They  commanicate,  though  not  iieeiy,  there 
being  apparently  a  thin  membrane  opposed  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
eggs,  with  the  common  ovarian  duct,  which  is  greatly  prolonged,  enter- 
ing into  a  long,  somewhat  twisted,  slender  tube,  which  connects  with  its 
fellow,  and  serves  to  hold  the  two  ovaries  together.  The  two  tubes  pass 
down  on  each  side  of  the  intestine,  and  unite  to  form  the  oviduct,  which 
lies  on  the  floor  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  as  long  as  a  ripe  egg.  Above  the 
openingof  thedttct,and  directly  communicating  with  it,  is  the  bursa  capu- 
latrix,  a  tsapacions  pouch  lined  within  with  several  narrow,  longitudinal, 
chitinoas  bands.  Behind  the  bursa  copulatrix  lies,  partly  resting  under 
the  fifth  abdominal  ganglion,  the  sebific  or  colleterial  gland  (Fig.  14,  sb)^ 
which  is  iiattened,  pear-shaped,  a  little  over  half  as  long  as  a  ripe  egg. 
From  the  under  side,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle,  arises  the  sebijio 
duct  (Fig.  14),  which,  after  making  three  tight  coils  next  to  the  ganglion, 
passes  back  and  empties  into  the  upper  side  of  the  bursa  copulatriw, 
dilating  slightly  before  its  junction  with  the  latter.  The  sebific  gland 
secretes  a  copioas  supply  of  a  sticky  fluid,  which  is  poured  out  as  the 
^^SS  pass  out  of  the  oviduct,  and  agglutinates  the  eggs  into  a  mass, 
forming  a  thin  coating  around  each  egg,  which  from  mutual  pressure  of 
the  eggs  causes  the  tough  coating  to  be  pitted  hexagonally.  The  above 
description  will  apply  to  C.  sprettts,  0.  femurrubrum^  and  0.  bivittatus^ 
the  parts  within  not  differing  specifically.  ^  t 
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Tbe  external  parts  consist  of  the  ovipositor  (Fig.  12,  B,  and  Fig.  14), 
which  is  formed  of  two  pairs  of  spines  (rhabdites)  adapted  for  boring 
into  the  earth,  and  the  egg-guide  (Figs.  12  and  14,  eg)j  a  triangular  flap, 
guarding  the  under  side  of  the  opening  of  the  oviduct 

Organs  of  special  sense.-^lt  is  difficult  to  explain  many  of  the  actions 
of  our  migratory  locust,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  appreci- 
ate the  mental  powers,  instincts,  and  general  intelligence  of  insects. 
That  they  have  sufficient  intellectual  powers  to  enable  them  to  main- 
tain  their  existence  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom.  But  insects  differ 
much  in  intelligence  and  also  in  the  degree  of  perfection  of  the  organs 
of  sense.  The  intelligence  of  insects  depends,  of  course,  largely  on  the 
development  of  the  organs  of  special  sense.* 

The  sense  of  sight  must  be  well  developed  in  the  locust,  there  being 
two  large,  well-developed  compound  eyes,  and  three  simple  ones  (ocelii) 
situated  between  the  former^  supplied  with  nerves  of  special  sense. 

The  antennsd  are,  in  the  locust,  organs  of  touch.  The  palpi  are  not 
only  organs  of  touch,  but  probably,  as'  in  some  other  insects,  are'  en- 
dowed with  the  sense  of  taste,  enabling  the  locust  to  discriminate 
between  the  different  kinds  of  food,  and  select  that  best  adapted  to  suit 
its  wants.  It  is  possible  that  the  labial  nerves  send  branches  of  special 
sense  to  the  tongue,  but  this  is  a  subject  which  has  not  been  worked  oat 
as  regards  the  Acrydii. 

The  ears  are  well  developed  in  the  locust,  and  we  know -that  the  sense 
of  hearing  must  be  delicate,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  a  loud  aJarum 
with  kettles  and  pans  affects  them,  but  the  movements  of  persons  walk- 
ing through  the  grass  invariably  disturb  them.  Besides  this,  they  pro- 
duce a  fiddling  or  stridulating  sound  by  rubbing  their  hind  legs  against 
their  folded  wing-covers,  and  this  noise  is  a  sexual  sound,  heard  and 
appreciated  by  individuals  of  the  other  sex.  Any  insect  which  pro- 
duces a  sound  must  be  supposed  to  have  ears  to  hear  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  others  of  its  species. 

The  ears  (or  auditory  sacs)  of  the  locust  are  situated,  one  on  each  side, 
on  the  basal  joint  of  the  abdomen,  just  behind  the  first  abdominal  spira- 
cle (Fig.  13). 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  tense  membrane,  the  tympanum  surrounded 
by  a  horny  ring.  "  On  the  internal  surface  of  this  membrane  are  two 
horny  processes,  to  which  is  attached  an  extremely  delicate  vesicle  filled 
with  a  transparent  fluid,  and  representing  a  membranous  labyrinth. 
This  vesicle  is  in  connection  with  an  auditory  nerve,  which  arises  from 
the  third  thoracic  ganglion,  forms  a  ganglion  upon  the  tympanum,  and 
terminates  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  labyrinth  by  a  collec- 
tion of  cuneiform,  staff-like  bodies,  with  very  finely-pointed  extremities 
(primitive  nerve-fibres  T),  which  are  surrounded  by  loosely  aggregated 
ganglionic  globules.'' — (Siebold's  Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrates.) 

The  following  account  of  the  histology  of  the  digestive  system  of  the 
locust  is  appended.  It  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Charles  Sedgwick 
Minot,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
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EEPOET  ON  THE  FINE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  LOCUST. 
Bt  Charles  Sedgwick  Minot. 

Most  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  structare  of  the  digestive  ;ind 
reprodactive  organs.  As  the  natare  of  the  work  reqaired  the  use  of 
fresh  materials  from  living  specimens,  and  as  I  was  unable  to  secare  in 
Boston  living  locasts  from  the  Bocky  Mountains,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  make  my  observations  upon  the  New  England  species,  Cahptenus 
femur-rubrum.  This,  however,  was  a  matter  of  little  importance,  for  the 
interior  strncture  of  the  Eastern  species  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  so  that  an  anatomical  description  of  the  one  ap- 
plies almost  word  for  word  to  the  other. 

The  investigation  has  been  supplemented  by  some  comparison  with 
other  insects  in  order  to  determine,  as  far  as  the  time  at  my  disposal 
allowed,  in  what  points  the  structure  of  the  locust  is  peculiar. 

I  must  first  remark  that  every  digestive  canal  in  quadrupeds  and 
snails,  as  well  as  insects,  consists  of  four  physiologically  distinct  parts* 
In  the  first  place  are  found  the  organs  for  the  mechanical  seizure  of  the 
food  and  swallowing,  the  jaws,  mouth,  and  oesophagus.  They  serve  to 
seize  the  food,  often  to  tear  it  up  mechanically,  and  to  transport  it  to 
the  interior  of  the  body  where  it  is  to  be  digested.  In  the  locust 
these  organs  form  a  very  complex  system.  In  the  second  place 
comes  the  stomach  and  parts  where  the  digestive  juices,  properly  so- 
called,  are  secreted.  In  this  portion  the  chemical  nature  of  the  food  is 
altered,  rendering  the  mass  suitable  for  absorption,  which  takes  place 
in  the  third  part  of  the  digestive  canal.  The  second  and  third  parts  are 
often  not  separated  from  one  another,  but  we  find  in  the  wall  of  the  in- 
testine the  organs  of  absorption  and  the  digestive  glands  lying  along- 
side one  another.  Finally,  in  the  fourth  part,  which  is  usually  the  termi- 
nal end  of  the  tract,  the  effete  and  indigestible  masses  are  accumulated 
and  are  finally  expelled,  being  of  no  further  use  in  the  economy  of  the 
animal.  This  terminal  portion  is  usually  called  the  rectum,  the  Latin 
word  for  straight.  This  term  was  originally  applied  to  man,  in  whom 
this  portion  of  the  intestine  is  straight.  Since  then  it  has  been  em- 
ployed for  the  analogous  parts  in  animals,  and  often  serves  to  designate 
a  structure  which  is  very  far  from  being  straight.  The  rectum  is  well 
nigh  invariably  supplied  with  muscles,  by  means  of  which  it  accom- 
plishes the  act  of  expulsion  of  the  faeces. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  these  four  divi- 
sions in  the  locust.  We  begin  by  an  account  of  the  general  course  ot  the 
digestive  tract  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus. 

The  digestive  canal  begins  in  the  head  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
bounded  infcriorly  by  the  jaws  and  other  appendages,  and  above  by  the 
buccal  plates;  it  extends  upward  and  forward  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  way  through  the  head.  Its  walls  are  black,  in  this  respect 
entirely  diffe^nt  from  the  rest  of  the  canal. 
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The  OBSophagns  is  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  baccal  cavity, 
thoai^li  the  direct  continuatioD  of  it.  The  o&sophagas  runs  at  first  up- 
ward and  forward,  and  then,  making  an  elbow,  continues  upward  and 
backward  until  it  attains  the  middle  of  the  upper  half  of  the  head,  just 
above  and  behind  the  brain,  or  snpra-oesophageal  ganglion,  where  it 
gradually  widens  both  its  transverse  and  vertical  diameters  to  form  the 
crop,  where  the  digestion  proper  begins,  according  to  Professor  Felix 
Plateau.  The  crop  is  marked  off  anteriorly  by  a  slight  constriction. 
The  walls  of  the  cesophagus,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  digestive  canal 
as  far  as  the  ventricle,  are  of  a  brownish-red  color,  and  thrown  np 
into  folds  covered  by  a  hard  chitinous  layer,  and  armed  with  projecting 
spines  and  processes.  In  the  oesophagus  the  ridges  run  nearly  longi- 
tudinally, and  are  not  so  high  nor  so  well  marked  as  in  the  crop. 

The  crop  is  that  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  which  extends  back- 
ward from  the  oesophagus  through  the  three  thoracic  segments.  It 
consists  of  two  parts.  The  anterior,  larger,  and  horizontal  division  lies 
in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  head  and  in  the  prothorax.  Its  diameter 
is  especially  variable,  for  its  walls  are  capable  of  great  distension.  When 
filled  with  food  its  diameter  becomes  greater  than  any  other  part  of  the 
digestive  tract ;  when  empty,  on  the  other  hand,  it  contracts,  and  may 
become  of  less  size  than  the  ventricle.  The  posterior  portion  of  the 
crop  has  hardly  more  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  front  division  ;  it 
tapers  slightly  backwards,  as  it  descends  through  the  two  hinder  seg- 
ments of  the  thorax,  and  terminates  in  the  rudimentary  proven- 
triculus  {Kaumagen)j  which  can  be  recognized  by  the  six  large  folds  or 
chitinous  teeth.  In  the  grasshoppers  this  organ  is  very  much  reduced 
in  size,  and  appears,  rather,  merely  as  the  terminal  portion  of  the  crop 
than  as  an  independent  structure.  It  is  interesting  to  note  this  analogy, 
because  in  most  other  members  of  the  order  of  Orthoptera  the  Kauma- 
gen  is  very  large,  distinct,  and  of  a  very  complicated  structure.^ 

The  anterior  division  of  the  crop  is  characterized  by  transverse  ridges, 
the  crests  of  which  are  covered  by  very  hard  chitine,  which  is  thrown 
up  into  short,  stout,  and  sharp  spines  that  point  backward.  The  office 
of  the  spines  is  evidently  to  aid  the  passage  of  the  food  down  the  diges- 
tive canal,  and  to  prevent  its  regurgitation.  The  ridges  are  all  trans- 
verse, but  the  anterior  ones  are  ivider  than  the  others.  Each  ridge  ex- 
tends only  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  way  around  the  crop,  and  finally  they 
incline  from  above  backward,  while  the  posterior  ridges  are  longer,  nar- 
rower, and  more  nearly  vertical  in  their  course.  At  the  point  where  the 
second  division  of  the  crop  begins,  there  intervenes  between  the  two 
parts  a  space  in  which  the  ridges  are  very  irregular^  running  straight 
for  very  short  distances  only,  and  forming  numerous  sharp  angles.  In 
this  manner  the  direction  of  the  ridges  from  being  transverse  becomes 
first  slightly-,  then  very  irregular,  until  they  finally  become  longitudinal, 
which  direction  is  characteristic  for  the  posterior  division  of  the  crop. 

^See  American  IfaturaHit,  July.  18T7,  and  Dr.  Wilde'R  Untenaohnnireii  fiber  den  Kwimacea  der 
Ortbopteren.    Arekic/Ur  NaturgekkkkUt  1877,  H^  I,  p.  135. 
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The  ridges  all  terminate  jast  in  front  of  the  six  large  ridges  or  teeth 
T^hich  mark  the  proventricalas. 

Dr.  Ton  Baschy  in  his  treatise  on  the  digestive  tract  of  the  Eastern 
cockroach  (Blatta  orientalis),^^  considers  the  whole  series  of  divisions 
above  mentioned  to  form  collectively  the  anterior  segment  of  the  digest- 
ive organs.  This  view  is,  however,  probably  erroneous,  for  reasons  that 
need  not  be  detailed  here.  Professor  Plateau  has  already  shown  that 
active  digestion  begins  in  the  crop.  The  mouth  and  oesophagus  can 
alone  be  considered  merely  as  organs  for  the  mechanical  seizure  and 
preparation  of  the  food.  The  blades  of  grass  upon  which  the  grass- 
hopper feeds  are  cut  np  into  small  oblong  pieces,  which  are  further  di- 
vided in  their  passage  through  the  oesophagus.  But  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses of  digestion  begin  even  in  the  mouth,  for  the  salivary  glands 
have  their  openings  there,  and  their  secretion  has  the  power,  according 
to  both  Basch  and  Plateau,  of  converting  into  sugar  the  starch  which 
green  plants  always  contain  so  abundantly.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that, 
strictly  si)eaking,  there  is  no  part  of  the  digestive  canal  which  serves 
solely  to  masticate  the  food,  but  it  is  nevertheless  proper  to  call  the  oeso- 
phagus and  mouth  the  organs  for  the  mechanical  preparation  of  the 
food,  for  their  walls  do  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  contribute  at  all  to  the 
digestive  juices. 

Far  different  is  the  case  with  the  crop,  which  performs  a  double  func- 
tion, for  not  only  does  it  continue  the  mechanical  division  of  the  food, 
but  it  also  mixes  it  with  an  alkaline  brown  secretion,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed is  poured  out  by  the  glandular  walls  of  the  crop  itself.  At  any 
rate,  the  chemical  changes  in  the  food  which  render  it  suitable  for  ab- 
sorption go  on  mainly  in  the  crop,  and  not  in  the  ventricle  proper. 

The  function  of  the  proventricle  (Eaumagen)  is  stated  by  F.  Plateau, 
and  I  think  correctly,  to  have  been  misinterpreted  by  earlier  writers, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  an  organ  of  mastication,  but  really  only  a  filter  and 
sort  of  valve,  which  allows  the  food  to  strain  through  when  it  has  been 
sufficiently  triturated. 

The  next  division  of  the  intestine  is  the  stomach,  or  ventricle,  which 
has  very  delicate  glandular  walls.  The  true  structure  has  not  been  fully 
recognized  by  previous  writers.  It  lies  ventrally  in  the  first  to  the  fifth 
abdominal  segment ;  it  is  nearly  cylindrical,  being  somewhat  enlarged 
anteriorly  to  receive  the  opening  of  the  proventricle  and  to  connect  with 
the  diverticula.  In  a  median  section,  only  one  of  these  diverticula,  or 
blind  pouches,  appears,  though  there  are  several  others  which  lie  on 
either  side  of  the  stomach.  The  shape  and  general  anatomy  of  these 
appendices  have  been  described  in  detitil  by  Dr.  Packard.  I  will  here 
remark  that  they  are  decidedly  different  in  their  structure  from  the  ven- 
tricle itself,  and  they  prepare,  according  to  Prof.  Felix  Plateau,*^  an 
alkaline  secretion.    In  transverse  sections  of  the  pouches,  there  appear 

^Sitsnngsberichte  der  Wiener  Akulemio,  xxxiii  (1838),  p.  '234. 

*>  M6mo{re«  de  rAoAd^mie  des  ScienceB,  des  Lottres  et  dea  Beans-Arts  da  Belgiqne,  tome  xU,  187$, 
^a  m^moire. 
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projecting  folds,  formed  by  delicate  epithelial  cells ;  the  folds  resemble 
somewhat  those  that  are  found  in  the  caeca  of  sharks,  for  instance. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricle  is  formed  by  cylindrical  cells, 
which  form  little  glands,  separated  from  one  another  by  walla  of  con- 
nective tissue,  in  a  manner  the  details  of  which  are  reserved  for  my 
final  report.  The  posterior  limit  of  the  stomach  is  marked  by  very  pe- 
culiar structures,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  have  never  before  been 
described.  They  are  particularly  interesting  because  they  present  pe- 
culiarities which  are  not  otherwise  united  in  one  organ.  They  are  folds 
which  project  forward,  twelve  in  number,  and  encircling  the  cavity  of 
the  intestine.  When  I  first  discovered  them,  I  thought  that  I  must  by 
some  mistake  have  examined,  not  the  intestine,  but  the  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  digestive  tract,  where  somewhat  similar  organs  are  found, 
and  have  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  rectal  glands  {BectaU 
drusen).  The  intestinal  folds  are  sharply  limited,  each  with  a  convex 
border  anteriorly,  while  posteriorly  they  gradually  fade  out.  They  are 
covered  by  Hrge  cylindrical  cells,  which  in  some  cases  are  completely 
filled  with  pigment  granules.  These  singular  folds  are  found  in  the 
same  position  in  Caloptent^  spretus  and  C.femur-rubrum  as  in  (Edipoda 
sardidaj  and  their  character  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  three  species, 
I  anticipate  that  they  will  be  found  to  occur  in  the  grasshoppers  and 
locusts  generally,  and  perhaps  even  in  many  other  insects. 

Behind  the  folds,  the  intestine  still  continues  straight  onward  in  its 
course  for  about  three  segments.  The  histological  character  of  this 
portion  is  singular,  inasmuch  as  the  epithelial  cells  which  form  its  lining 
are  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  being  large  and  others  small,  those  of 
the  same  size  forming  longitudinal  bands  and  slight  folds.  Kext  follows 
the  colon,  which  ascends  backward  in  a  nearly  straight  line.  Its 
lining  membrane  is  thrown  up  into  irregular  folds,  and  has  a  brownish 
color.  There  is,  however,  no  cuticula,  as  in  the  crop.  These  folds 
probably  serve  mainly  as  a  filter,  and  to  retain  the  food  until  the 
digestible  part  is  absorbed. 

The  whole  of  the  digestive  tract  between  the  provcntricle  and  the 
rectum,  that  is  to  say,  the  ventricle,  diverticula,  intestine,  and  colon 
together,  completes  the  process  of  digestion,  and  carries  on  that  of 
absorption.  In  what  manner  this  absorption  is  accomplished  is  still 
unknown. 

The  rectum  is  nearly  straight  and  horizontal  in  its  oonrse,  except 
terminally,  where  it  turns  upward  to  form  the  dorsally  placed  anus.  It 
varies  in  size  according  to  the  amouut  of  matter  accumulated  in  it.  It  is 
especially  characterized  by  the  presence  of  six  broad,  longitudinal  folds, 
and  by  the  marked  development  of  its  muscular  walls.  In  it  the  last 
traces  of  moisture  in  the  digested' masses  are  apparently  absorbed,  after 
which  the  ball  is  expelled  through  the  vent.  The  rectum  represents  the 
fourth  and  last  of  the  physiological  divisions  of  the  digestive  tract. 

The  composition  of  the  walls  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  essentially  apon 
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one  plan  tbrongboat.  The  lining  membrane  is  a  layer  of  epitbelial  cells, 
which  are  of  varions  forms,  characteristic  for  each  division  of  the  caDal. 
This  layer  may  or  may  not  have  an  interior  caticula  or  thin  bomogene- 
OQS  coat  secreted  by  the  cells.  In  all  the  front  part  of  the  canal,  the 
caticula  is  thick  and  resistant,  and  serves  to  form  the  bard  ridges  and 
spines  in  the  OBsopbagns,  crop,  and  proventricle.  In  the  stomach,  the 
cnticala  is  very  thin  and  delicate,  and  I  think,  but  am  not  sure,  that  it 
is  there  pierced  by  numerous  minute  pores,  through  which  pass  fine  cilia. 
In  the  diverticula,  the  cuticula  is  somewhat  more  developed.  On  the 
intestinal  folds,  it  is  armed  witb  very  numerous  and  very  delicate  spines. 

Outside  of  the  layer  of  epitbelial  cells  there  comes  first,  at  least  in 
some  parts,  a  very  thin  basement  membrane,  next  to  which  follows  the 
layer  of  connective  tissue,  and  finally  the  muscles,  which  form  a  circular 
and  a  longitudinal  coat,  both  of  which  are  unequally  and  variously  de* 
veloped  in  the  different  segments  of  the  tract. 

The  muscular  and  the  connective  layer  are  permeated  by  innumerable 
fine  air-tubes,  or  tracbese.  The  tracheae  themselves  present  the  same 
histological  peculiarities  as  those  of  other  insects,  and  as  I  have  described 
in  my  article  on  the  tracheae  of  the  water-beetle  {Hydraphilus)  of  Europe, 
published  in  the  Archives  de  Phyaiologie  in  January,  187G.  Externally 
there  is  a  layer  of  flat  epithelial  cells,  whicb  secrete  the  spiral  threads 
and  inner  chitinous  coats. 

My  observations  have  also  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly to  the  genital  system,  and  I  shall  be  able  in  my  final  report  to 
communicate  many  new  observations  on  these  organs.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me,  however,  desirable  to  enter  further  into  details  at  present^ 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  without  the  aid 
of  figures.  I  have  been  able  to  trace  some  of  the  principal  stages  of 
development  of  the  eggs  and  spermatozoa,  but  must  reserve  the  discus- 
sion of  them  until  later. 

EMBRYOLOGY  OP  THE  EOOKY  MOI^TAIN  LOCUST. 

It  was  hoped  that  we  should  be  able  to  give  quite  a  full  summary  of 
the  principal  changes  in  the  life  of  the  locust  before  leaving  the  egg, 
but  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  do  this.  We  therefore  present 
the  following  description  of  the  egg,  and  of  the  embryo  just  before 
batching,  taken,  with  some  corrections  and  omissions, from  Mr.  Packard's 
Beport  on  the  Bocky  Mountain  Locust.^ 

The  egg  is  curved,  cylindrical,  0.21  inch  (5J  millimeters)  in  lengtb,  more 
pointed  at  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  end.  The  posterior  end  is 
contracted  just  before  the  extreme  tip,  which  is  smooth,  the  more  or  less 
regular  pits  in  the  crust  which  covers  the  chorion,  or  egg-shell,  being 
here  obsolete.  We  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  micropyle,  or  pas- 
sage for  the  spermatozoa.  The  posterior  end  points  downward  in  the 
egg-mass,  so  that  the  exit  of  the  young  locust  from  the  anterior  end  is 

^Beport  OB  the  Booky  HonntAin  Locust  and  other  Insects,  &o ,  2oc  ett. 
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thas  rendered  easier.  The  chorioD  is  the  egg-shell,  and  is  a  dense,  rather 
thick,  horny  membrane.  It  is  covered  by  a  hard  crust  secreted  by  the 
sebific  gland.  This  crast  is  pitted  hexagonally.  The  rii>e  embryo  is  pro 
tected  within  the  egg  by  two  membranes.  The  outer  is  the  serous  mm- 
branej  and  is  of  the  form  of  and  lies  next  to  the  chorion,  while  the  inner  is 
the  amniony  and  envelops  the  body  and  each  separate  limb.  While  this 
membrane  in  most  insects  is  structureless,  we  have  found  that  in  the 
locust  it  is  composed  of  convex  cells,  the  membrane  seen  in  outline 
being  rough,  like  the  cornea  of  an  insect's  eye.  Although  we  have 
not  seen  the  larva  actually  burst  its  way  out  of  the  egg  in  more  than 
two  instances,  yet  on  the  examination  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
deserted  egg-shells,  we  have,  without  an  exception,  noticed  in  them 
one,  more  usually  two,  slits  extending  from  the  headend  to  the  middle 
of  the  egg.  The  egg-shell  is  without  doubt  burst  open  by  the  pufdug- 
out  or  expansion  of  the  membrane  connecting  the  Lead  and  protbo- 
rax,  just  as  the  common  house-fly,  or  flesh-fly,  bursts  off  the  end  of  its 
pupa-case  by  the  puffing-out  of  the  front  of  the  head.  In  one  case,  we 
saw  a  large  piece  of  the  egg-shell  (chorion)  fly  off  from  in  front  of  the  face 
while  the  face  of  the  embryo  puffed  slightly  out,  and  in  another  instance 
the  whole  anterior  end  of  the  shell  came  off.  In  the  locust,  we  have 
observed,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on,  that  the  amnion  is  ruptured  by  the 
forcible  expansion  of  the  membrane  behind  the  head,  the  larvae  before 
walking  lying  on  their  backs  or  sides  and  forcing  this  membrane  out- 
ward. This  action  probably  begins  before  the  shell  is  bursty  and  seems 
amply  sufficient  to.  burst  the  chorion  and  serous  membrane.  The  outer 
crust  deposited  from  the  sebiflo  gland  is  fragile  and  easily  broken  and 
peeled  off  by  rubbing  the  egg  between  the  fingers,  leaving  the  chorion 
beneath.  The  pressure  thus  exerted  must  be  a  lateral  one,  and  suffi- 
cient to  rupture  the  dense  chorion. 
On  removing  the  living  embryo  from  the  eggshell  (Fig.  18),  it  is  found 
that  it  lies  with  the  legs  folded  on  the  side  of  the 
body,  the  fore  and  middle  pairs  folded  directly 
across  the  thorax,  while  the  bind  pair  are  laid 
along  each  side  of  the  abdomen.  The  antennse  lie 
on  the  face,  each  side  of  the  clypeus  and  labrum, 
or  upper  lip.  The  eyes  are  dark  reddish,  and  the 
head,  limbs,  and  cross-lines  on  the  back  of  the 
body  are  reddish  mixed  with  yellow.  Beneath,  the 
body  and  legs  are  white.  By  putting  the  eggs  in 
^  alcohol,  the  shell  becomes  more  transparent,  so 

Fio.  isZEmbryo  loeott  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^9  ^J^s,  limbs,  and  reddish  portions  of 
Emerton J"*"***"^  (After  ^jjg  ^ody  bccome  visible.  Length  of  embryo  at 
time  of  batching,  0.21  inch.  Described  from  living 
specimens  received  from  Mr.  S.  D.  Payne,  Easota,  Le  Sueur  County, 
Minnesota,  March  1, 1877.  Either  during  the  night  of  the  13th  or  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  March,  nearly  all  the  larvae  (the  eggs  hav- 
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ing  been  kept  in  a  warm  room)  hatched  at  the  same  time.  The  egg- 
shell ^  bursts  open  at  the  head  end,  when  the  larva,  soon  after  extricating 
itself  from  the  egg^  casts  off  a  thin  pellide  (the  amnion,  or  Faltenblatt)^  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  larvse  of  the  flea,  cnrrant  saw-fly,  and  other  insects. 
Before  the  skin  is  cast,  the  locust  is  almost  motionless,  and  by  slight  move- 
ments of  the  body  in  about  five  minutes  draws  itself  out  of  the  amnion. 
The  process  of  extrication  is  as  follows :  While  the  larva  lies  nearly  motion* 
less  it  puffs  out  the  thin,  loose  skin  connecting  the  back  of  the  head  with 
the  front  edge  of  the  prothorax.  The  distension  of  this  part  probably 
ruptures  the  skin,  which  slips  over  the  head,  the  body  meanwhile  curving 
over  until  the  skin  is  drawn  back  from  the  head ;  when  the  latter  is 
thrown  back,  the  larva  withdraws  its  antennse  and  legs,  and  the  skin  is  in 
a  few  seconds  pushed  back  to  near  the  end  of  the  abdomen ;  finally,  its 
hind  tarsi  are  drawn  out  of  the  skin,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  more  the 
young  locust  frees  itself  and  walks  actively  off,  sometimes,  however, 
with  the  cast  skin  adhering  to  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 

Before  the  molting  of  (he  amnion,  the  body  and  legs  are  soft  and 
flabby;  immediately  after,  the  young  locust  walks  firmly  on  its  legs,  and 
even  hops  with  agility.  As  we  have  shown  on  p.  239,  in  describing  the 
later  stages  of  the  hatching  process,  the  amnion  is  not  shed  till  the 
young  animal  reaches  the  surface. 


CHAPTER  X. 
METAMORPHOSES. 

THE  SIX  STAGES  OF  GROWTH. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  237)  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  requires 

on  an  average;  about  seven  weeks,  from  the  time  of  hatching,  to  attain 

^y^     fall  growth.     Belonging  to  an  Order  in 

JS^^nM^       ^^T —     ^hich  the  transformations  are  incomplete, 

w*2Sul     .^mI^^W       ^^^  young  locust  differs  but  little  in  gen- 

^flBBg^**^^-^  eral  structure  from  its  parent    The  most 

JTJJrL  ifmSlr^\^    ^        striking  differences  are  the  want  of  wings, 

^rrfa   <d^^^^^!?<^'^k\    and  the  less  flattened,  narrower  prothorax, 

""^  ^^iJil^  which  rises  from  the  sides  more  in  the 

no.  19.--T10CKT  MouNTAiif  LpcyBT.-o,  shapc  of  a  roof.     The  abdomen  is  also 

larvft;  c,  pupa.  (After  Riley..)  morc  roof-shaped.     The  perfect  winged 

^  Mr.  Biley  is  of  the  opinion  (see  bis  *'  Looast  Plainie  in  the  United  States")  that  in  cases  where  there 
is  requisite  beat  to  insure  deTelopment,  but  insufficient  moisture  to  weaken  tbe  egg-shelL  the  terminal 
spines  of  the  bind  tibite  and  the  tips  of  the  mandibles  may  assist  in  rupturing  tne  shell.  To  use  his 
own  words:  ** Ordinarily  aU  these  part«  are  sheathed  in  tbe  delicate  pellicle  (amnian).  But  Just  in 
proportion  as  tbe  hatching  is  retarded  for  want  of  moisture,  after  the  embryon  is  once  fully  developed, 
In  tnat  proportion  tbe  laws  and  spines  harden ;  and  it  would  seem  that  by  the  mnsoolar  oontractfona 
and  expansions  of  batcuine,  whicb  bring  the  ventral  parts  with  great  pressure  against  the  shell,  there 
might  oe  slight  friction  or  the  homy  punts  whicb  would  wear  through  the  delicate  amnion  and  facili- 
tate the  rupture  of  tbe  shell."  He  was  led  to  this  opinion  by  baviug  a  number  of  eggs  hatch  where 
they  bad  lieen  kept  perfectly  dry  for  three  months,  and  by  noticing  in  many  oases  a  transverse  rupture 
at  the  points  in  contact  with  the  homy  parts  mentioned.  Ordinarily  this  action  of  the  spines  and 
Jaws  does  not  take  place,  since  tbe  spines  at  tbe  hatching  period  are  soft,  and  it  cannot  be  considered 
aa  at  all  proved,  oven  in  the  exceptional  instances  stated. 
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form  is  gradaally  assumed  tbroagh  a  series  of  five  molts,  at  the  first  four 
of  wbicli  the  wing-pads  become  more  and  more  apparent,  and  at  the  last 
of  which,  from  the  pnpa  (Fig.  19,  e)  to  the  perfect  state,  the  thorax  be- 
comes flattened,  fall  wings  are  acquired,  and  the  insect  ceases  to  grow, 
except  as  the  female  abdomen  becomes  gravid  and  heavy  with  eggs. 
Yet  with  each  molt,  aside  from  the  colorational  changes,  certain  mipate 
and  less  striking  structural  changes  invariably  take  place,  by  observing 
which  we  may  always  know  the  comparative  age  and  the  particular 
stage  of  growth  of  any  individual.  These  stages  are  well  illustrated  iu 
Plate  I,  and  wo  will  briefly  indicate  the  more  minute  structural  differ- 
ences in  each : 

First  stage  (PL  I,  Fig.  1).— This,  which  may  he  called  the  first  larval  stage,  is  charac- 
terized by  the  speckled  gray  coloring,  the  proportionally  large  head,  and  by  the  anten- 
Ds»,  which  are  short  and  thick,  having  from  12  to  13  joints,  never  more ;  the  last  number 
the  most  frequent,  and  joints  4,  5,  6,  and  last  shorter  than  the  others.  The  meso-  and 
metanotum  are  sabequal  ia  length  and  together  nearly  as  long  as  the  pronotum.  Aver- 
age length  4.3™™. 

Second  stage  (PI.  I,  Fig.  2).— With  the  first  molt,  the  general  color  darkens;  the  black 
marks  intensify  and  the  face  becomes  pitchy-black,  f  here  ie  often  a  conspicuone  pale 
stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  ridged  back.  The  antenme  are  16-jointed,  the  6th,  7th, 
8th,  and  9th  joints  of  the  preceding  stage  dividing  toward  base.  The  pronotum  ex- 
tends more  or  less  over  the  mesonotnm,  so  as  to  be  longer  than  this  last  and  the 
metanotum  together,  and  the  lower  edges  of  these  two  are  lull  and  rounded,  giving  the 
first  indication  of  wing-pads.  This  may  be  called  the  second  larval  stage.  Average 
length  6.8™™. 

Third  stage  (PI.  I,  Fig.  3).— With  the  second  molt  we  get  the  third  larval  stage,  in 
which  the  pale  and  dark  colors  still  more  strongly  contrast  and  the  face  becomes  still 
more  pitchy.  The  pronotum  entirely  covers  the  mesonotum  and  not  unfreqnently  a 
part  of  the  metanotum  ;  while  the  lower  edges  of  these  are  subaontely  produced  into 
true  wing-pads,  the  Iront  one  but  slightly  narrower  than  the  hind  one.  The  antennas 
are  still  16-joiuted  but  with  the  joints  more  equal  in  length.  This  may  be  termed  the 
third  larval  stage.    Average  length  9™™. 

Fourth  stage  (PI.  I,  Fig.  4).— With  the  third  molt  the  pronotum,  instead  of  having  a 
straight  transverse  border,  is  much  produced  behind  and  now  entirely  covers  and  hides 
the  other  notal  joints.  The  wing-pads,  instead  of  extending  downward,  are  turned  up, 
so  that  their  upper  ends  meet  on  the  narrow  back ;  the  hind  pair  triangular,  with  a  pale 
disc,  and  partly  overlapping  the  iront  pair,  which  are  narrower  and  longer  but  do  not 
extend  so  far ;  the  bases  of  both  being  hidden  by  the  pronotam.  Antennie  with  19  or 
20  subequal  joints.    Average  length  14™™.    This  may  be  known  as  the  first  pupal  stage. 

F\fth  stage  (PI.  I,  Fig.  5).— With  the  fourth  molt  the  pronotum  is  still  more  produced 
behind,  and  the  wing-paas,  thouj^h  retaining  the  same  positions,  are  as  long  as  the 
pronotum,  the  front  pair  more  hidden  by  the  hind  pair  but  extending  nearly  as  far. 
The  antennaa  have  22  joints.  Average  length  17™™.  Thia  ia  the  true  or  second  papal 
stage. 

Sixth  stage  (PI.  I,  Fig.  6).— The  perfect  winged  insect,  defined  in  Chapter  I.  The  an- 
tenna) have  from  23  to  26  joints,  those  of  the  $  generally  one  more  than  those  of  the  ^ . 

European  authors  differ  as  to  whether  there  are  three,  four,  or  five 
molts  in  the  European  migratory  species;**  but  we  have  watched  spre- 
tm  from  the  egg  to  the  imago,  and  thousands  of  mounted  and  alcoholic 
specimens  of  all  ages  show  the  stages  enumerated.  The  transition  from 
the  second  to  the  third,  however,  is  sometimes  not  very  marked,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  insects,  the  num- 
ber of  molts  may  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  nutrition  and  rapidity 
of  development. 

The  sexual  characters  are  not  well  marked,  and  the  sexes  are  conse- 
quently with  difficulty  distinguished,  in  the  first  three  stages.    In  the 

•"  See  Kdppen,  "  Ueber  die  Heiuchitoken  in  S&dniadaad,"  16G1I,  pp.  W.  83. 
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first  papal  stage  the  differeDces  become  apparent,  and  in  the  trae  pnpa 
the  parts  are  sofficiently  well  formed  to  permit  coition,  which,  as  we  have 
had  evidence,  exceptionally  takes  place  thus  prematurely. 

In  giving  measurements  of  the  different  stages  we  have  taken  as 
near  as  possible  the  period  of  growth  between  each  stage.  The  depth 
of  coloring  varies  greatly  in  the  immature  stages,  and  the  pale  medio- 
dorsal  line,  so  conspicuous  on  some  of  the  larvae,  is  entirely  wanting  in 
others.  The  ground-color  after  the  first  stage  varies  from  pale-yellowish- 
gray,  the  common  and  typical  color,  to  orange-brown,  and  even  black, 
and  from  pale  yellow  to  pure  green.  A  marked  green  variety  (var.  viri- 
dis  Biley)  occurs,  in  which  the  normal  pale  yellowish-gray  parts  are 
bright  green,  the  green  being  first  distinctly  noticeable  iu  the  third  lar- 
val stage  and  enduring  to  maturity.  We  have  never  seen  this  green 
variety  among  the  fresh  arrivals  from  the  mountain  regions,  but  it  is 
conspicuous  among  its  brown  companions  when  hatching  in  the  Tempo- 
rary region,  and  constitutes  ordinarily  about  one  in  a  thousand,  though 
sometimes  a  much  larger  proportion,  of  the  progeny  of  invading  swarms. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  MOLTING. 

Like  all  creatures  which  suffer  exuviation  or  the  shedding  of  skin, 
our  locust  quits  feeding  for  a  while  and  remains  quiet  during  the  pro- 
cess. The  first  three  or  larval  skins  are  almost  invariably  shed  on  or 
near  the  ground,  the  young  insects  congregating  under  grass  in  little 
hollows  or  depressions,  or  under  any  shelter  that  offers  for  the  purpose. 
The  cast-off  exuviae  are  often  very  abundant  in  such  sheltered  places, 
and  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  dead  locusts.  The  last  two  or 
pupal  molts,  on  the  contrary,  more  often  take  place  above  ground,  the 
insects  at  these  stages  of  growth  prererring  to  fasten  to  some  elevated 
object.  Immediately  after  each  molt  the  whole  body  is  soft  and  color- 
less, as  it  was  immediately  after  hatching. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  interesting  process  of  molting,  we  will  trace 
an  individual  through  the  last  molt — ^from  the  pupa  to  the  winged  in- 
sect— as  it  is  the  most  difficult  and,  on  account  of  the  larger  size  of 
the  animal,  most  easily  watched.  The  other  molts  are  very  similar  in 
mode  of  execution. 

'^  When  about  to  acquire  wings  the  pupa  crawls  up  some  post,  weed, 
grass  stalk,  or  other  object,  and  clutches  such  object  securely  with  the 
hind  feet,  which  are  drawn  up  under  the  body.  In  doing  so  the  favorite 
position  is  with  the  head  downward,  though  this  is  by  no  means  essen- 
tial. Bemaining  motionless  in  this  position  for  several  hours,  with 
antennsB  drawn  down  over  the  face,  and  the  whole  aspect  betokening 
helplessness,  the  thorax,  especially  between  the  wing-pads,  is  noticed  to 
swell.  Presently  the  skin  along  this  swollen  portion  splits  right  along 
the  middle  of  the  head  and  thorax,  starting  by  a  transverse,  curved 
suture  between  the  eyes,  and  ending  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 
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^'Let  as  DOW  ima^ne  that  we  are  watching  one  from  the  moment  of  this 
splitting,  and  when  it  presents  the  appearance  of  Fig.  20,  a.  As  soon 
as  the  skin  is  split,  the  soft  and  white  fore  body  and  head  swell  and 
gradually  extrude  more  and  more  by  a  series  of  muscular  contortions; 
the  new  head  slowly  emerges  &om  the  old  sltin,  which,  with  its  empty 
eyes,  is  worked  back  beneath,  and  the  new  feelers  and  legs  are  being 
drawn  from  their  casings  and  the  future  wings  from  their  sheaths.  At 
the  end  of  six  or  seven  minutes  our  locust — no  longer  pupa  and  not  yet 


Fio.  SiO.— RocKT  Mountain  Locust.— Prooeas  of  aoqniriDfr  wingK;  a,  pniM  with  skin  jast  split  on  th« 
back ;  6,  tho  imago  extrading;  e,  the  imago  nearly  oat;  d,  the  imago  with  wings  expanded^  e,  tho 
imago  with  all  parts  perfect.    (After  Biley.) 

imago — looks  as  in  Fig.  20,  5,  the  four  front  pupa-legs  being  generally 
detached  and  the  insect  hanging  by  the  hooks  of  the  hind  feet,  which 
were  anchored  while  yet  it  had  that  command  over  them  which  it  has 
now  lost.  The  receding  skin  is  transparent  and  loosened,  especially 
from  the  extremities.  In  six  or  seven  minutes  more  of  arduous  labor — of 
swelling  and  contracting — with  an  occasional  brief  respite,  the  antenna) 
and  the  four  front  legs  are  freed,  and  the  fulled  and  crimped  wings 
extricated.  The  soft  front  legs  rapidly  stiffen,  and,  holding  to  its  sup- 
port as  well  as  may  be  with  these,  the  nascent  locust  employs  whatever 
muscular  force  it  is  capable  of  to  draw  out  the  end  of  the  abdomen  and 
its  long  hind  legs  (Fig.  20,  c).  This  in  a  few  more  minutes  it  finally  does 
and  with  gait  as  unsteady  as  that  of  a  new-dropped  colt,  it  turns  round 
and  clambers  up  the  side  of  the  shrunken,  cast-off  skin,  and  there  rests 
while  the  wings  expand  and  every  part  of  the  body  hardens  and  gains 
strength — the  crooked  limbs  straightening  and  the  wings  unfolding  and 
expanding  like  the  petals  of  some  pale  flower.  The  front  wings  are  at 
first  rolled  longitudinally  to  a  point,  and  as  they  expand  and  unroll,  the 
hind  wings,  which  are  tucked  and  gathered  along  the  veins,  at  first  carl 
over  them.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  of  extrication  these 
wings  are  fully  expanded  and  hang  down  like  dampened  rags  (Fig.  20,  d). 
From  this  point  on  the  broad  hind  wings  begin  to  fold  up  like  fans 
beneath  the  narrower  front  ones,  and  in  another  ten  minutes  they  have 
assumed  the  normal  attitude  of  rest.  Meanwhile  the  pale  colors  which 
always  belong  to  the  insect  while  molting  have  been  gradually  giving 
way  to  the  natural  tints,  and  at  this  stage  our  new  fledged  locust  presents 
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an  aspect  fresh  and  bright  (Fig.  20,  e).  If  now  we  examine  the  cast-off 
skin,  we  shall  find  every  part  entire  with  the  exception  of  the  rnptare 
which  originally  took  place  on  the  back;  and  it  would  puzzle  one  who 
had  not  witnessed  the  operation  to  divine  how  the  now  stiff  hind  shanks 
of  the  mature  insect  had  been  extricated  from  the  bent  skeleton  left 
behind.  They  were  in  fact  drawn  over  ^he  bent  knee-joint,  so  that 
during  the  process  they  were  doubled  throughout  their  length.  They 
were  as  supple  at  the  time  as  an  oil-soaked  string,  and  for  some  time 
after  extrication  they  show  the  effects  of  this  severe  bending  by  their 
curved  appearance. 

*^The  molting,  from  the  bursting  of  the  pupa-skin  to  the  full  adjust- 
ment of  the  wings  and  straightening  of  the  legs  of  the  perfect  insect, 
occupies  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  sometimes  but  half  an 
hour.  It  takes  place  most  frequently  during  the  warmer  part  of  the 
morning,  and  within  an  hour  after  the  wings  are  once  in  position  the 
parts  have  become  suflSciently  dry  and  stiffened  to  enable  the  insect  to 
move  about  with  ease;  and  in  another  hour,  with  appetite  sharpened  by 
long  fast,  it  joins  its  voracious  comrades  and  tries  its  new  jaws.  The 
molting  period,  especially  the  last,  is  a  very  critical  one,  and  during  the 
helplessness  that  belongs  to  it  the  unfortunate  locust  falls  a  prey  to 
many  enemies  which  otherwise  would  not  molest  it,  and  not  infrequently 
to  the  voracity  of  the  more  active  individuals  of  its  own  species." 

DIFPEBENGES    IN    THE   COLATUBB    STAGES    BETWEEN    THE    BOOKY 
MOUNTAIN,  THE  LESSEE,  AND  THE  BED-LEGGED  LOCUSTS. 

The  imaginal  differences  which  characterize  these  three  common  and 

allied  species,  so  often  confounded  with  each  other,  have  been  given  in 

Chapter  I.    In  this  connection,  we  will  indicate  those  differences  which 

will  permit  the  separation  of  the  three  species  in  the  earlier  or  immature 

stages.    SjprettiSj  though  palest  when  mature,  has  the  most  black  in  the 

immature  stages,  and  its  black  face  is  quite  characteristic.    One  who  has 

great  familiarity  with  these  three  species  in  life  can  distinguish  them  at 

any  stage  (they  all  three  go  through  the  same  number  of  molts),  and  can 

even  distinguish  between  the  exuvisB,  those  of  spretus  being  darkest, 

those  of  ailanis  most  gray  and  uniformily  speckled,  and  those  of  femur- 

rvbrum  palest,  with  the  black  streaks  more  strongly  contrasting. 

Spretua, — lo  the  first  stase,  spretua  has  a  decidedly  forocionslook,  the  head  heing  pro- 
portionally larger  than  in  the  other  species.  The  oolors  are  brown,  gray,  and  dull  white, 
the  general  tint  being  light  gray,  and  the  insect  presenting  a  mottled  and  speckled 
appearance.  Of  the  dark  dots  and  marks,  the  most  conspicnons  and  preslstent  (for 
some  specimens  are  mnch  darker  than  others)  are,  one  behind  the  eyes,  a  sabqaadrate 
one  on  the  side  of  the  metathorax,  a  crescent  streak  on  the  sides  of  tlie  swollen  end 
of  the  hind  femora,  and  two  spots  on  the  bnlbons  base  of  the  hind  tibite.  In  the 
second  stage  tbe  face,  with  very  rare  exoeptioES,  is  pitchy  black,  the  top  of  the 
bead  showing  the  three  characteristic  rows  of  transverse  black  marks  on  a  mstf 
brown  ground,  the  onter  rows  curving  around  the  eyes,  and  the  middle  one  broadest, 
and  di^ded  bv  a  narrow  medial  pale  line ;  the  rust-brown  oolor  continues,  with  more 
irregular  black  marks,  on  the  prothorax,  narrowing  toward  its  middle ;  on  each  side  of 
It  the  anterior  part  of  the  protborax  is  black,  relieved  below  by  a  conspicuous,  arched 
pale  line,  and  this  again  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  dark  lateral  mark  beneath.    The 
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cheeks  are  mottled  with  mat-brown  and  edged  behind  with  ;^ellow ;  the  head  beneath 
and  palpi,  except  a  black  rim  aronnd  tips,  are  pale  yellowish.  The  other  colors  are 
much  as  in  the  mature  insects.  With  eacn  succeeding  stage  the  broad  and  pale  streaks 
of  prothorax  intensify,  and  as  soon  as  the  hind  wing-pads  are  tamed  np  over  the  front 
pair,  viz,  in  the  fonrth  stage,  the  pale  spot  at  the  base,  which  becomes  so  conspicnons 
in  the  popa,  is  visible.  The  black  face  after  the  first  molt  is  qnite  characteristic,  and 
often  endnies  to  the  papa  state.    (See  PI.  I.) 

Atlanis. — Aside  from  its  smaller  size,  thronghont  its  growth,  this  species  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  follows :  In  the  firsc  stage  it  is  more  aniformly  and  distinctly  dotted 
with  black,  the  legs  being  strongly  dotted  and  banded,  and  the  hind  thighs  being 
darker  and  showing  much  more  distinctly  the  pale  transverse  streaks.  In  tne  second 
stage,  the  color  is  more  livid  or  rosy,  with  a  more  strongly  contrasting  yellow  venter. 
In  the  snbspquent  stages,  these  oolorational  diflferenoes  still  prevail,  and  the  face  is  not 
black  as  in  spretiM;  the  pale  spot  on  the  hind  wing-pads  is  less  conspicnons  in  the 
fonrth  stage,  and  the  pupa  is  distinguished  not  only  by  its  smaller  size  and  different 
color,  bat  by  the  narrower,  more  obsolete  black  marks  of  the  prothorax  and  by  the 
wing-nads  being  considerably  shorter  and  smaller,  the  hind  pair  livid,  with  only  rarely 
a  toncn  of  black  at  base,  and  with  the  pale  spot  subobsolete.  The  pale  streaks  on  the 
ontside  of  the  hind  thighs  are  always  conspicuous.  It  presents,  in  fact,  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  pupa  of  8pretua,  Atlania  invariably  has  a  pale  face — yellow  or  greenish, 
speckled  with  gray-brown ;  and,  Just  as  invariably,  the  outside  of  the  hind  thighs  more 
mottled  with  pale  obli^oe  streaks  through  the  black.    TSee  PI.  III.) 

Femur'Tuhrum, — In  size,  intermediate  between  the  other  two,  this  species  is  never- 
theless easily  distingnished  from  either.  In  the  first  stage,  the  spots  of  body  and 
bands  of  legs  are  subobsolete,  and  the  hind  thighs  have  no  transverse  streaks.  In  the 
subsequent  stages,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  generally  paler  and  greener  hue ;  by  the 
block  being  more  solid  and  intense  and  contrasting  more  with  the  pale  colors ;  by  the 
wing-pads  having  no  pale  spot  (or  very  rarely  a  faint  indication  of  it),  and  by  the 
outer  black  mark  on  hind  thighs  showing  no  pale  streaks.  The  face  is  pale  thronf^h- 
oat  and  leas  speckled  than  in  athnis^  and  the  upper  white  mark  ranning  from  the  side 
of  the  prothorax  is  more  conspicuous  on  the  head  behind  the  eyes  than  in  the  other 
species.    (See  PL  II.) 


CHAPTER  XI. 
INVERTEBRATE  ENEMIES. 

THEIB  VALUE. 

The  good  offices  of  the  larger  vertebrate  animals,  in  assisting  man  to 
overcome  the  devastations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  will  be  set 
forth  in  the  succeeding  chapter.  Under  the  present  head  we  shall  con- 
fine our  attention  to  those  smaller  animals,  belonging  principally  to  its 
own  Glass,  which,  though  often  invisible  or  scarcely  perceptible,  yet  carry 
on  their  good  work  most  effectually.  It  is  a  law  in  nature  that  every 
animal  necessarily  meets  with  checks  of  one  kind  or  another  to  its  undue 
multiplication.  Even  the  slowest-breeding  species  would  soon  overrun 
all  habitable  parts  of  the  globe  to  the  exclupioii  of  others,  were  the  coun- 
teracting influences — the  struggle  between  species  for  supremacy — that 
keep  it  within  bounds,  by  any  possible  means  removed  ;  while  the  more 
prolific  species  would  do  so  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
Most  plant-feeding  insects  are  so  prolific  that,  unchecked,  they  would 
very  soon  annihilate  the  particular  plants  upon  which  they  feed,  and  we 
find  them  beset  with  many  checks,  not  the  least  important  of  which  are 
their  insect  parasites  and  devourers.  Let  the  plant-feeder  once  become 
unduly  multiplied,  and  these,  its  natural  enemies,  invariably  multiply  in 
increasing  proportion,  until,  in  their  turn,  they  get  the  upper  hand,  and 
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bring  aboat  a  nataral  balance.  It  is  because  of  the  great  feoandity  of 
insects,  whether  phytopbagoas  or  camivorons,  that  there  often  occnr 
sacb  companitively  sadden  changes  from  excess  to  scarcity.  A  partica- 
iar  plant-feeder  will  swarm  to  an  alarming  and  iujurioas  extent  one  year 
and  be  scarcely  heard  of  the  next.  The  locust  shares  with  other  species 
in  this  particular.  A  period  of  excess  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  period 
of  scarcity,  due  largely  to  the  increase  of  its  natural  enemies.  This  was 
very  fully  illustrated  last  year;  for  on  all  sides  the  abundance  of  these 
natural  enemies  was  observed.  Not  to  speak  now  of  birds  and  other 
larger  enemies,  it  was  matter  of  common  remark  in  Minnesota  that  in 
many  localities  where  the  locust  eggs  were  laid  in  unusually  great  num- 
bers, the  hatching  the  following  spring  was  nothing  like  so  extensive  as 
was  anticipated,  on  account  of  the  destruction  occasioned  by  grubs, 
mites,  &c.  From  every  State  and  Territory  where  eggs  were  thickly 
deposited,  similar  experience  has  been  obtained.  The  locusts,  after 
hatching,  were  attacked  to  an  unusual  extent  by  the  various  enemies 
to  be  presently  enumerated,  while  careful  observers  in  British  America 
had  already  noticed,  in  1876,  that  the  locusts  which  occurred  there  were 
so  loaded  with  parasites  that  they  died  without  laying  eggs;  and  the 
immunity  from  locust  injury  enjoyed  there  in  1877  is  attributed  largely 
to  this  cause. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  watch  quite  closely  the  working  of  these 
more  minute  locust  enemies  during  the  past  few  years,  and  their  useful- 
ness is  altogether  underrated,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  work  too 
often  goes  on  hidden  and  unobserved.  Considering  the  great  abundance 
in  which  they  sometimes  occur,  and  their  great  assistance  in  keeping 
our  Rocky  Mountain  locust  in  check,  it  is  surprising  how  little  is  said  of 
or  attributed  to  insect  enemies  of  the  Earopean  migratory  locusts  by 
European  writers.  Gerstacker,  speaking  of  migratoriaj  says  that  it  has 
no  insect  enemy  worthy  of  mention,  and  cites  only  field  crickets,  a  large 
locust  {Locusta  t^ridrnma,  L.),  a  Mantis,  and  the  hair-worms.  Koppen 
adds  ants  and  a  ground-beetle  (Calosoma)}  but  it  is  plain  that  neither 
of  these  late  writers  have  had  much  personal  experience  in  the  matter. 

The  invertebrate  enemies  of  our  locust  may,  to  facilitate  reference,  be 
divided  into,  1st,  those  which  affect  the  eggs ;  2d,  those  which  affect 
the  active  locust. 

ANIMALS  THAT  DESTROY  THE  EGGS. 

The  Anthomyia  Egg-paraske  {Anthotnyia  angusiifrons^  Meigen, 
Fig.  21). — ^This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  and  wide-spread  of  all  the 
different  egg-enemies,  and  in  the  fall  of  1876  it  destroyed  on  an  average 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  and 
in  some  localities  a  much  larger  percentage.  It  was  dso  quite  common 
in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and,  as  we  learned  during  the  i)ast  year,  occurs 
in  Colorado  and  Texas.  It  is  doubtless  this  species  which  our  corre- 
spondents  in  many  cases  refer  to  by  the  general  term  of  <^  grubs,"  <' white 
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Fio.31.— Akthomtta  Eno-PAiL&8TrB.--«.  fly ;  b,  pupa;  e,  larva  from 
aide ;  d,  head  of  same  from  above— all  enlarged.    (After  BUey.) 


worms,"  &c.,  as  the  cause  of  the  non-hatching  of  eggs  ( App.  18),  and  die 
following  extracts  have  reference  to  the  work  of  the  same : 

Recently  a  white  worm  or  maggot  has  been  discovered  in  the  locast  eggs  laid  in  this 
vicinity,  and  so  general  are  the  grabs  that  we  really  look  for  a  great  dimination  in 

next  year's  locast  crop.  Aboat 
the  time  the  'hopi>er8  began 
laying  eggs  wo  had  a  hard, 
soaking  rain,  and  since  then 
we  have  had  several  more — 
the  la^t  this  morning.  By 
this  time  the  ground  is  well 
soaked  with  water  and  the 
eggs  were  and  are  laid  in 
earth  that  is  qaito  moist.  It 
is  aboat  two  weeks  since  tho 
^hoppers  first  reached  Man- 
kato;  they  have  laid  many 
eggs,  and  already  this  worm 
or  maggot  has  developed  and 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase, 
being  fonnd  in  the  egjg  cells, 
where  it  sacks  or  destroys  the  egg.  Some  cells  that  I  have  opened  have  had  two  and 
three  worms  in  them. — [J.  C.  Wise,  Mankato,  Minn.,  Angast  20, 1876. 

On  the  9th  I  sent  yon  a  bos  of  looast-egg  parasites,  and  to-day  I  will  send  yon  some 
more  of  different  sorts  or  different  stages  of  development,  or  both.  I  find  them  more 
plentiful  to-day  than  before.  The  groand  seems  to  be  fall  of  them,  from  five  to  twenty 
of  the  small  white  worms  in  a  single  cell,  one  generally,  thoagh  sometimes  two,  of  the 
large  white  ones  in  a  cell.  The  reddish-colored  ones,  I  snppose,  are  in  a  different  stage 
of  development,  thoagh  the  same  parasite.  In  every  cell  in  which  I  have  found  any 
of  those  sent  yoa,  the  eggs  were  nearly  or  quite  destroyed.  But  there  is  another  and 
a  far  more  destractive  enemy,  viz,  the  hot  sun,  which  is  hatching  them  ont  by  the 
million,  thoagh  the  parasites  may  continae  their  work  after  it  ceases  to  operate.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  do  all  I  can  to  aid  you  in  year  investigations.— [C.  £.  Tread weU, 
Bockport,  Atchison  County,  October  16, 1876. 

Yesterday  we  discovered  on  a  warm  southern  exposure  that  our  locust  eggs  were 
hatching  oat  maggots.  We  break  open  the  cocoons,  and  the  eggs  on  exposure  to  the 
sun  for  a  few  moments  crawl  away  a  worm.  In  warm  places  along  the  hedges  the 
earth  is  alive  with  them.  Is  this  a  new  development  of  the  locust  question  f  It 
woald  seem  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  you  promalgated,  as  I  understood  it  at 
the  time.  I  secured  a  few  of  the  perfect  cocoons,  which  I  inclose  for  your  examina- 
tion.   We  suppose  these  will  do  as  the  others  do  upon  exposure  to  the  sun. 

The  people  here  are  quite  excited  over  the  matter,  hoping  it  may  be  a  solution  of  the 
problem  for  next  year,  at  least,  and  have  deputed  me  to  lay  the  matter  before  you. 
Any  information  you  can  give  us  in  regard  to  this,  our  latest,  development  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  acknowledged.— [S.  M.  Pratt,  M.  D.,  Hiawatha,  Brown  County, 
Kansas,  October  30, 1876. 

Various  reports  have  been  circulated  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  of  the 
Bocky  Mountain  locust  (Caloptenua  apretits)  by  a  worm.  I  am  happy  to  state  that 
these  reports  wore  substantiated  yesterday  by  Mr.  McLockhead,  of  Deer  Creek,  Eana- 
waka,  twelve  miles  west  of  this  city,  who  brought  me  a  box  of  earth  in  which  the 
eggs  of  the  "hopper"  had  been  abundantly  deposited.  To-day  a  similar  box  was 
secured  from  W.  B.  Bamett,  esq.,  of  Hiawatha,  Brown  County.  In  both  of  these  in- 
stances a  large  proportion  of  the  eggs  have  been  destroyed  by  a  smaU,  white  lar%'a. 
Many  of  the  egg-cases,  which  ordinarily  each  contain  from  twenty  to  thirty  eggs,  had 
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no  eggs  in  them,  bat  were  fall  of  these  worms  or  larvee,  eooh  one  of  which  took  the 
place  of  an  egg  which  it  had  destroyed.  Some  of  the  egg-cases  ocntainod  only  two  or 
three  larv»  with  more  than  twenty  sonnd  eggs. — [Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  in  Lawrence 
(Kansas)  Journal,  November  1, 1876. 

I  have  jnst  retnrned  from  qnite  an  extensive  trip  to  the  Upper  Minnesota.  I  send 
by  mail  a  few  larvsa  and  pap®,  in  two  little  paste-board  boxes,  of  Anthomyia,  I  pre- 
enme.  I  fonnd  them  thick  in  a  strip  of  rich,  black  soil,  where  the  hatching  was  snd- 
denly  arrested  by  a  heavy  rain  on  the  20th ;  and  as  the  gronnd  was  low,  the  water 
stood  there  for  several  honrs.  On  digging,  I  found  plenty  of  cases  where  the  'hoppers 
had  emerged  from  the  shell  (bat  not  from  the  skin),  and  had  stopped  there,  apparently, 
withont  strength  to  go  any  farther ;  bat  on  digging  them  np  and  letting  them  stand 
in  the  son  for  a  few  minntes,  they  came  oat  all  right.  The  larvsB  that  I  send  were 
very  thick  in  these  nests,  sometimes  half  a  dozen  in  one  nest,  and  had  eaten  many  of 
them  oat  olean.~[ Allen  Whitman,  Saint  Paal,  Minnesota,  May  30, 1877. 

Large  Dumbers  of  the  flies  and  of  the  worms  were  reported  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Kansas  last  spring  by  oar  special  assistants,  and  we  never 
dug  for  Ave  minntes  among  the  locast  eggs,  anywhere  in  oar  travels 
daring  the  month  of  May,  withont  finding  this  parasite  in  various  stages 
of  development.  Yet  previous  to  187G  no  such  enemy  of  these  eggs 
had  ever  been  recorded. 

<^  This  good  little  friend,  which  simultaneously  prevailed  over  so  large 
an  extent  of  country,  is  a  small  white  maggot  (Fig.  21,  c)  of  the  same 
general  form  of  the  common  meat  maggots  or  ^  gentles,'  but  measuring, 
when  full  grown  and  extended,  not  quite  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  head,  with  some  of  the  anterior  joints  of  the  body,  tapers  and  is 
retractile,  and  the  jaws  consist  of  two  small  hooks  joined  to  a  Y-shaped, 
black,  horny  piece,  which,  as  it  is  retracted  or  extended,  plays  beneath 
the  transparent  skin.  The  hind  or  tail  end  is  squarely  docked  off,  and 
contains  two  small  yellowish -brown,  eye-like  spots,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal spiracles  or  breathing  pores. 

<<  These  small  maggots  are  found  in  the  locust-egg-pods,  either  singly 
or  in  varying  numbers,  there  sometimes  being  a  dozen  packed  together 
in  the  same  pod.  They  exhaust  the  juices  of  the  eggs,  and  leave  noth* 
ing  but  the  dry  and  discolored  shells ;  and  where  they  are  not  numer- 
ous enough  tQ  destroy  all  the  eggs  in  the  pod,  their  work,  in  breaking  open 
a  few,  often  causes  all  the  others  to  rot." 

When  full  grown,  this  maggot  contracts  into  a  stiff,  cylindrical 
puparium,  rounded  at  both  ends,  and  of  various  shades  of  brown  in  color 
(Fig.  21,  b).  Within  this  hardened  case  the  true  pupa  is  formed,  and 
^*  in  the  course  of  a  week  in  warm  weather,  and  longer  as  the  weather 
is  colder,  there  issues  a  small,  grayish,  two-winged  fly  (Fig.  21,  a),  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  the  wings  expanding  about  one-half  of  an 
inch,  and  in  general  appearance  resembling  a  diminutive  house-fly,  ex- 
cept that  the  body  is  more  slender  and  more  tapering  behind,  and  the 
wings  relatively  more  ample.  More  carefully  examined,  the  body  is 
seen  to  be  of  an  ash-gray  color,  tinged  with  rust-yellow,  and  beset  with 
stiff,  bristle-like  hairs,  those  on  the  thorax  stoutest,  and  those  on  the 
abdomen  smaller  but  more  uniformly  distributed.    The  wings  are  faintly 
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smoky  and  iridesccDt.  There  are  three  dasky  loDgitadinal  stripes  on 
the  thorax,  most  distiuct  aDteriorly,  and  another  along  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen,  most  distinct  in  the  male,  which  also  differs  from  the 
female  in  the  larger  eyes,  which  meet  much  more  closely  on  the  top  of 
the  head  than  in  the  female,  and  in  the  face  being  whiter." 
The  species  passes  the  winter  mostly  in  the  pupa  state,  though 

doubtless  also  to  some  extent  in  the  per- 
fect state.  It  may  be  found  in  all  stages 
of  growth  during  the  autumn  months  until 
just  before  winter  sets  in,  and  again  during 
the  spring  months. 

<<  The  flies  of  this  genus  are  character- 
ized by  the  shortness  of  the  antennsa,  and 
by  the  attenuated  abdomen.  The  charac- 
ters given  to  it  are,  however,  by  no  means 
iar^a°-  if  pll^/^ti^riSbr^iui  uuiform,  and  as  the  species  generally  bear 
^'^^"^  a  very  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  and 

there  have  been  a  large  number  described  in  Europe  (many  of  them  very 
imperfectly),  it  becomes  almost  an  impossibility  to  properly  determine 
them.  As  the  sexes  often  differ  materially,  it  is  also,  except  where  they 
are  reared  from  the  larva,  difficult  to  connect  them ;  and  as  the  colors 
often  become  sordid  and  dull  in  the  cabinet,  many  of  the  described 
species  have  no  real  existence." 

The  flies  frequent  flowers,  and  often  congregate  and  play  in  swarms 
in  the  air.  Their  eggs  are  white,  smooth,  oval,  about  0.04  inch  long,  and 
are  dropped  near  the  food  of  the  larva.  In  the  larva  state,  these  insects 
mostly  feed  on  leguminous  plants,  and  the  carnivorous  habit  is  excep- 
tional. The  species  affecting  the  Cabbage,  the  Onion,  the  Radish,  &c, 
have  received  different  names,  as  iramccB^  ceparumy  raphanij  &c.,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  all  good  species.  The  egg-feeding  species 
under  consideration  was  originally  described  by  Mr.  Eiley  as  a  variety 
{calopteni)  of  A.  radioumj  L.^  but  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  K  H. 
Meade,  of  Bradford,  England,  who  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the 
genus,  and  who  has  examined  specimens  we  sent  him,  we  learn  that  it 
is  the  A,  angusHfronB  of  Meigen.*^  Compared  with  A,  radicum  (Pig.  22) 
the  epistoma  is  less  prominent,  the  abdomen  narrower  and  not  so  dis- 
tinctly marked  with  black  along  the  middle  and,  transversely,  at  the 
sutures;  while  the  male  has,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  or 
anterior  sides  of  the  hind  tibisBi  a  characteristic  row  of  fine,  rigid  hairs, 
of  even  length,  like  a  fine  comb. 

Anthomyia  ANGU8TIFRON6,  Meigen.— JEjOflT.— Oval,  smooth,  white,  0.04  inch  long. 

Larva.— Skin  unarmed,  0.24  inch  lon^  when  extended,  of  the  normal  form,  the  man- 
dibular hooks  black,  quite  conspionous,  and  diverging  at  base.  Prothoracic  spiracles 
elongate.  Anal  spiracles  minute,  yellowish-brown,  with  the  8. fleshy  surrounding 
tnbercles,  small. 

•at  is  the  AffeCs  J^uetpei,  Zett,  and  belongt  to  the  sabgenot  OkortaphJOOt  llaoqaart. 
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Pupa.— Pale-biown,  rounded  at  each  end,  with  the  prothoracio  spiracles  and  lips  ante- 
riorly, and  the  anal  spiracles  and  lower  tubercles  posteriorly,  showing  as  minute  points. 

ImagOf  $ . — ^Average  expanse  0.48  inch.  General  color  ash-gray  with  a  fermginons 
buci  especially  above,  and  a  more  or  less  intense  metallic  reflection.  Face  with  white 
reflections  below ;  eyes  smooth,  brown,  encircled  by  the  ground  color,  and  this  behind 
and  on  forehead  bordered  by  a  brown  line ;  2  similar  lines  at  back  of  head  from  upper 
comers  of  eyes  and  approaching  to  neck ;  forehead  dasky-brown,  becoming  bright 
yellowish-red  toward  base  of  antennae,  and  the  brown  forking  at  right  angles  around 
occiput.  Trophi  and  antennas  black,  the  style  simple  and  somewhat  longer  than  the 
whole  antennas.  Thorax  with  three  dusky  longitudinal  lines,  obsolete  behind ;  legs 
black,  with  cinereous  hue  beneath ;  wings  faintly  smoky,  with  brown-black  veins, 
the  discal  cross-vein  straight  and  transverse,  the  outer  one  bent  and  more  oblique ; 
balancers  crumpled,  yellowish.  Abdomen  with  faint  dusky  medio-dorsal  spots,  broad 
at  base,  tapering  and  obsolescing  toward  end  of  each  Joint. 

In  the  ^ ,  aside  from  the  larger  eyes,  stronger  bristles,  and  narrower,  less  tapering 
abdomen  with  its  additional  jomt — ^all  characteristic  of  the  sex—the  face  is  whiter,  and 
the  medio-dorsal  dark  mark  of  abdomen  continuous,  and  the  hind  tibi»  are  armed  on 
the  inner  side  with  a  pectinate  series  of  flue  hairs. 

Described  from  25  specimens  of  both  sexes,  reared  from  looust-egg-feeding  larvao. 

The  Common  Flesh-fly  (Sarcophaga  camaHa^  L.). — ^The  red-tailed 
variety  (8arra4}eniw)  of  this  obiquitoas  insect,  described  and  figured 
farther  on  as  preying  on  the  locast,  also  attacks  its  eggs.  It  is  a  larger 
maggot  than  the  preceding,  and  contracts  to  a  darker  pupa,  which  is  not 
similarly  ronnded  at  each  end,  but  has  the  hind  end  trnucate,  and  the 
front  end  taperiug.  It  sacks  the  eggs,  as  does  the  Anthomyia  larva,  but 
the  parent  fly  is  probably  attracted  principally  to  those  which  are  addled 
or  injared,  as  the  pods  in  which  we  have  found  it  have  very  generally 
been  in  a  fluid  state  of  decay. 

Ground-beetles  and  their  larvae. — That  many  ground-beetles  {Cava- 
bidcD)  feed  upon  the  eggs  as  well  as  upon  the  locusts  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  though  few  instances  have  been  observed.  One  species, 
however,  the  Agonoderes  doraaliSy^  Lee.  (Fig.  23), 
has  been  observed  to  settle  in  swarms  in  fields 
containing  locust-eggs,  and  to  busy  itself  devour- 
ing them.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  W. 
Bobertson,  of  Glaytonville,  Kans.,  under  date 
of  April  28, 1877,  refers  to  this  little  beetle,  which 
will  be  easily  recognized  from  the  figure,  the  colors 
being  yellowish-brown  and  black: 

On  Sunday  ailemoon,  April  15,  the  air  was  laden  with 
those  heetles ;  they  came  with  a  warm  northwest  wind, 
and  I  ohserved  that  they  disappeared  under  the  surface  aa 
soon  as  they  feU. 

s JS"  ^mwtoi'Sf ?**  ^^  ^  ^®^  ^^y®  afterward  I  went  into  a  field  that  was  plowed 
laat  fall  for  wheat,  and  abandoned  becanse  of  the  immense 
number  of  eggs  it  contained.  I  scratched  a  handful  of  earth  to  search  for  eggs,  and 
found  more  than  a  dozen  of  these  little  beetles*  I  examined  this  field  very  closely,  but 
found  no  beetles  where  I  found  no  eggs.  I  also  examined  other  fields  and  found  the 
same  result.  I  went  to  that  same  field  again  to-day,  and  found  only  very  few  eggs,  and 
those  few  broken  and  half  oonsnmed.  I  could  scarcely  find  a  whole  cocoon;  the 
beetles  are  only  where  the  eggs  are,  and  in  walking  over  the  ground  you  rarely  see  one. 

Habfalus  (f )  Lasta. — While  few  of  the  perfect  ground-beetles  have 
been  observed  preying  on  locust-eggs,  two  larvae  were  quite  commonly 

"Supposed  to  be  the  Oarabut  comma  of  Fabr. 
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found  at  this  work  in  1876.    One  of  tbese  (Fig.  24,  a)  is  evidently  the  larva 

of  some  species  of  Earpalua^  and  proba- 
bly of  H,  herbivagtLS  Say,  which  is  quite 
common  in  the  locust  regions.  It  was 
described  in  1876.^^  It  is  an  active 
creature,  with  powerful  head  and  jawn, 
which,  together  with  the  prothorax,  are 
light  brown,  the  rest  of  the  body  being 
pale,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  end, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  stout  anal 
proleg  and  two  4-jointed  appendages. 
We  have  failed  in  our  efforts  to  rear 
this  larva  to  the  perfect  state,  and  can 
give  but  a  more  detailed  description  of 
it  for  the  scientific  reader. 

Color,  yellowish  -  white ;  prothoraz  and  head 

highly   polifhed    yellowish  -  browu ;    the  jaws 

darker.    Head  broad,  depressed,  and  rag^oae  in 

•BHr.  o^     tta.»w.,<./«\t  .o«^.  «».«»..^  frout  1  jaws  broad,  robnst,  dark,  aod  with  bot 

FIO.  84. — HARPALU8  (D  LABVA  THAT  PBET8  ^^^  „;  •*  ^^    «,:,l^li     ♦«.«♦»,.    »„«..»...^     ni    s    »-^ 

ON  Locust  Eoub o,  larva  fr  m  above ;  b,  one  strong  middle   tooth;   antennas    5-jointcd, 

hMMl,  from  beneath ;  c,  log— «uihirged.   (After  joints 4  and  5  scarcely  eqaaling  3  in  length ;  max- 
Kiley)  illiB  elongate,  subcylindrical,  with  a  4-Jointed 

enter  and  a  2-jointed' inner  palpns;  roentnm  elongate,  its  base  s  »1dered  with  the  lower 
head ;  labrnm  also  elongate  and  with  ^-Jointed  palpi;  all  trophi  armed  with  stiff  hair. 
Prothoraoic  Joint  swollen,  wider  than  head,  twice  as  long  as  succeeding  joint,  homy,  aud 
with  a  darker  anterior  border,  limited  by  a  transverse  stria  posteriorly,  and  marked  with 
fine  longitudinal  strisB.  Legs,  except  coxse,  dark  brown  and  thickly  beset  with  short, 
spinous  bristles  of  the  same  color.  Abdomen  tapering  to  end,  with  no  horny  plates, 
but  each  Joint  with  two  transverse  rows  of  stiff  yellowish  hairs,  the  posterior  rows 
strongest.  Stigmata  lateral,  pale,  the  first  pair  on  an  anterior  mesothoracic  fold. 
Anal  proleg  stout,  the  cerci  4-jomtod  (joints  3  and  4  small  and  imperfectly  separated) 
and  reaching  but  little  beyond  it ;  eyes  small,  dark,  and  Just  behind  base  of  antenns. 
Length  of  largest  specimens  0.58  inch. 
Many  specimens  feeding  on  eggs  of  Caloptenus  spretus. 

The  Egg-Feeding  Amaba  {Amara  ohesa  Say").— Another  larva  of 
about  the  same  size,  aud  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  preceding, 

was  also  foand,  in  1876,  prey- 
ing on  the  locQSt  eggs.  It 
may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  a  series  of 
broad,  smoky  or  dark  brown, 
horny  plates  along  tbe  back, 
and  by  somewhatpaler  horny 
I)ieces  along  the  sides  and  be- 
neath (Fig.  25,  a).  The  pro- 
thorax  is  narrower,  and  the 
body  bulges  at  the  middle; 
the  legs  are  pale,  and  the 
anal  cerci  are  quite  short 
Fio.  S5.-AMABA  0Bi»A.-«.UrTa:  (f,  nnder  side  of  one  of  This  plated  larva  was  again 

its  middle  Jolnta:  «,  iuhead  beneath:/,  its  leg;  g,  ifs  anal   - ,    .       i^.,^    .»«^K/^w.     in 

cercJ  and  proleg  from  Bide;  6,  pnpajc,  beetle.   (After  Riley.)  lOUna    lU    large    numOerS,    lU 

•*  9th  Mo.  Ent.  Rep.,  p.  97, 187tf.    See,  also,  Packard*s  Rep.  to  Dr.  Hayden,  ISTT,  p.  603. 
•«  Bolnnes  to  Zlmmerroann*s  sabjEenns  (kHa.    He  considers  it  the  same  as  the  European  jMtriete  IHJ., 
but  Cbaudoir  insists  talit  it  is  diif^rent.  Digitized  b^ 
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1S77,  preying  on  the  locust  eggs,  especially  in  Minnesota ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing letters  from  Mr.  Seth  H.  Kenney,  of  Morriston,  fiice  County, 
Minnesota,  through  whose  kindness  we  have  been  able  to  study  all  its 
transformations,  have  reference  to  it : 

I  herewith  send  yoa  some  grabs,  saoh  as  have  eaten  large  qaantities  of  grasshopper 
eggs,  and  have  extended  all  over  our  farms  in  this  vicinity.  I  have  foand  them  eating 
the  eggs,  and  where  the  eggs  were  laid  most  plentif  ally  there  the  grubs  are  the  thick- 
est. I  send  yoQ  by  mail  two  boxes,  one  full  of  soil,  and  qnite  a  quantity  of  eggs  and 
live  grabs  of  all  sises,  and  some  that  have  evidently  begun  to  change  into  the  beetle. 
The  ground  is  dug  and  thrown  to  the  surface  by  theee  grubs ;  and  I  send  some  of  the 
soil  as  they  throw  it  up,  because  it  is  singular.  How  they  could  become  so  plentiful, 
unless  the  eggs  that  make  them  are  laid  with  the  locust  eggs,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
—[May  12, 1877. 

The  ground  where  these  beetles  ooonr  is  full  of  koles,  from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  and 
just  large  enough  to  admit  thorn.  Now,  I  find  no  pellets  near  these  holes,  and  I  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  beetles  do  not  make  the  pellets,  but  that  the  grubs  do.  I  kept 
some  beetles  in  a  glass  veecel  with  some  grass  over  Sabbath,  and  when  I  examined 
them  they  had  fought  and  devoured  each  other,  until  only  one  and  the  fragments  of 
three  were  left. — [June  11, 1877. 

The  eggs  must  be  laid  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  larvrB 
which  we  have  found  of  various  sizes,  but  principally  full  grown,  as  late 
as  November,  must  often  hibernate  and  feed  for  awhile  again  in  spring. 
In  this,  however,  there  will  be  found  no  regularity,  and  some  of  the 
more  advanced  larvse  doubtless  produce  beetles  in  the  autumn,  as  the 
beetles  of  the  genus  are  often  found  hibernating.  The  pnpa  (Fig.  25,  h) 
is  formed  in  a  simple  cavity  in  the  ground,  and  lasts  in  midsummer  from 
two  to  three  weeks  before  changing  to  the  beetle. 

Authors  differ  as  to  the  food-habits  of  the  beetles  of  this  genus,  some 
believing  these  are  phytophagous,  others  that  they  are  carnivorous. 
The  fiEicts  here  recorded  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  carnivorous  propensities 
of  the  species  in  question,  and  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  general 
habits  of  the  family.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  the  beetles 
may  not  at  the  same  time  be  plant-feeders  also,  for  we  have  good  author- 
ity that  a  species  {Z.%bru8  gihhuSy  Fabr.),  belonging  to  an  allied  genus,  is 
at  times  quite  injurious  to  wheat,  while  Mr.  Zimmermann,^  in  a  valuable 
memoir  on  the  genus,  shows  th  \t  they  feed  upon  the  pith  and  stems  of 
graminesB  and  on  succulent  roots  as  well  as  on  soft  insects.  Indeed,  the 
two  habits  are  much  more  often  combined  than  entomologists  generally 
admit. 

The  beetles  of  the  genus  generally  hide  during  the  day  under  stones, 
clods,  grass,  &c.  The  habit  of  the  larvce,  noticed  by  Mr.  Kenney,  of 
throwing  up  little  pellets  of  earth,  is  quite  curious,  and  we  can  only  ac- 
count for  it  by  the  soil  being  unusually  wet  and  adhering  to  different 
parts  of  the  body,  from  which,  in  being  detached,  it  gets  rolled  by  the 
jaws  into  the  pellets  mentioned,  which  are  irregular  in  shape  and  aver- 
age about  1.5*°*°  in  diameter. 

Amaba  obesa.— Xaroa. — Color  dull  whitish :  heaviest  and  widest  about  the  middle 
of  the  body,  tapering  rather  suddenly  from  Joint  10;  head,  and  prothorax  above,  gam- 


'^Bnv,  EfU,  d$  SiO^ermann,  II,  p.  189. 
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bofl^e-yellow.  Joints  2-12  each  with  a  dorsal  traDsverse  corneons  plate  of  a  someirlrat 
deeper  brownish -yellow ;  a  medial  impressed  line  on  all  the  Joints,  and  two  distinct 
impressions  each  side  of  it  on  all  the  plates;  a  lateral  snbetigmatal  series  of  ovoid 
tubercular  plates,  and  7  ventral  ones,  on  each  abdominal  joint,  arranged  as  in  Fig  25,  <L 
varying  in  size  so  as  either  to  be  well  separated  or  oontignons,  those  on  JointJi  11  ana 
12  coalescing.  Head  flattened,  depressed ;  mandibles  moderately  stoat,  with  a  small 
middle  tooth ;  aotennie  not  reaching  beyond  mandibles,  4-jointed,  the  3d  bent  inward, 
the  4th  outward ;  maxiila  with  2d  Joint  slightly  shorter  than  the  basal,  with  tapering  4- 
Jointed  outer  and  2-Jointed  inner  palpi ;  mentum  short ;  labium  faintly  bilobed,  the 
terminal  Joint  blacK ;  the  palpi  2-juinted,  the  terminal  Joint  small  and  bent  inward ; 
inside  of  2d  maxillary  joint  and  tip  of  labium  armed  with  setfe.  Prothoracic  joint 
rounded,  faintly  striate  at  front  and  hind  borders  ;  legs  pale,  with  an  X-shaped  black 
mark  at  outside  of  coxae,  which  are  stout ;  trochanter  very  short  from  abo%e ;  tarsus 
distinctly  2-clawed,  and  nearly  as  long  as  tibia ;  stigmata  pale,  lateral,  the  first  pair  on 
a  fold  on  the  front  edge  of  the  mesothorax;  anal  proleg  horizontal,  rather  obliqoely 
truncate  beneath,  not  much  longer  than  joint  12,  the  cerci  not  reaching  beyoud  it,  and 
faintly  triarticulate,  with  the  tip  black.    Average  length,  14™°*. 

Pupa, — Unarmed;  long,  with  the  tips  of  tarsi  broadly  and  dibtinctly  bifid. 

Described  from  many  locust- egg-feeding  specimens. 

Other  Carabid  larvae  no  doubt  prey  upon  these  eggs,  since  we  have 


a 

FlO.     37.  — PBKKSTLVAiriA 

Ground-bbetlb.— a,ai>t«riortar«oa 
Mid  noticed  UbU;  6.  beetle.  (After 
RUey.) 


Fio.  96 — HABPALin?  Labva.— B,  nnder  side  of  head ;  A,  i, 
j,  undec  side  of  diifereDt  join  fee  of  body.  (After  Riley.) 

discovered  tj^o  species,  distinct  from  either  of 
the  above,  feeding  on  the  eggs  of  other 
locusts*  We  introduce  the  figure  of  a  larger 
species  (Fig.  26),  and  its  probable  parent,  the 
Pennsylvania  Ground-beetle  (HarpaltM  pennsylvanicus  De  Geer,  Fig.  27). 
Bliater-beetle  larvae. — Of  all  the  different  insects  that  feed  on 
the  eggs  of  our  locust,  these,  though  not  the  most  c^ommon  or  effective 
in  checking  locust  increase,  are  nevertheless  the  most  interesting;  first, 
because  of  the  singular  changes  which  they  go  through;  secondly, 
because  their  larval  habits  remained  so  long  unknown,  notwithstanding 
the  frequency  with  which  the  beetles  themselves  recur  in  great  numbers 
on  different  plants.  The  habit  of  feeding  on  locust  eggs  in  the  larva 
state,  though  suspected  by  Mr.  Biley  in  1876,  was  first  demonstrated  by 
him  in  1877.  These  blister-beetles  are  all  elongate  in  form,  and  possess 
the  property,  in  common  with  the  Spanish-fly  of  the  shops,  of  drawing 
blisters  on  the  human  flesh.  Many  of  the  species  show  great  partiality 
to  the  Potato,  and  were  for  a  long  time  considered  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  this  esculent.  The  Striped  blister-beetle  (Fig.  30;  PI.  IV,  Fig. 
10)  is  familiar  to  most  farmers,  in  the  more  Southern  States  especially, 
and  swarms  at  times  on  potato  and  tomato  vines.  The  Ash-gray  blister- 
beetle  (Fig.  31,  a)  ranges  farther  north,  and  attacks  (besides  the  Potato) 
the  Honey-locust,  various  kinds  of  beans,  lucerne,  apple-trees,  beets,  &c* 
The  Margined  blister-beetle  (PI.  IV,  Fig.  11),  aside  from  attacking 
potato  and  tomato  vines,  is  often  injurious  to  the  egg  plant,  the  Ken- 
tucky coffee-tree  {Oymnocladus  eanaden8i8)j  spinach,  and  other  garden 
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plants.  The  Black  blister-beetle  {Epicauta  pennsylvanica  De  Geer)  is 
another  common  species^  occurring  late  in  the  summer  and  in  autumn 
on  various  wild  plants,  as  SolidagOy  Eupatorium^  &c. 

All  these  beetles  lay  eggs  in  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  locust-eggs, 
and  their  young,  at  first  slender,  with  long  legs,  and  active,  eat  into  the 
locust-egg  mass  (PL  IV,  Pig.  1,  2).  Here  they  remain  until  they  have 
devoured  all  or  nearly  all  the  locust-eggs,  having  changed,  meanwhile, 
into  clumsy,  short-legged  grubs  (PL  IV,  Fig.  5).  Now  forsaking  the 
remnants  of  the  egg-mass,  the  grub  penetrates  the  earth,  near  by  and 
changes  to  the  coaretate  larva  (PL  IV,  Fig.  8),  then  to  the  pupa  (PI.  IV, 
Fig.  0),  and  finally  to  the  perfect  beetle. 

In  a  paper  published  last  November  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  of  Saint  Louis  (vol.  iii,  pp.  544-565),  Mr.  Biley  gave  an 
extended  account  of  the  transformations  and  habits  of  some  of  these  blis- 
ter-beetles, together  with  the  natural  history  of  certain  other  genera  in 
the  same  family,  in  order  to  show,  by  way  of  comparison,  the  differences 
in  habit  that  are  coupled  with  similarity  of  development.  Though 
written  more  particularly  for  the  entomologist,  we  shall  reproduce  the 
larger  part  of  the  paper  as  appropriate  in  this  connection,  adding  a  few 
facts,  in  brackets,  ascertained  since  its  publication ;  and  omitting  the 
detailed  descriptions,  which  the  scientific  reader  will  find  in  the  original 
paper. 

In  addition  to  the  species  mentioned  in  this  paper  we  have,  since  its 
publication,  found  the  triungulin  of  the  Black  Blister-beetle  {Epicauta 
pennsylvanica)  in  the  egg-mass  oispretuSj  and  have  received,  in  the  cara- 
bidoid  stage,  the  larva  of  some  other  species  from  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder, 
taken  ten  years  ago  at  Sudbury,  Vt,  in  the  egg-clusters  of  another 
locust  {ChloealtiH  compersay  Harr.),  a  species  which  oviposits  in  dead  wood 
that  is  rather  soft,  and  sufficiently  moist,  drilling  therein  a  cylindrical 
hole  for  the  purpose,  packing  the  eggs  in  the  sawdust  resulting,  and  cap- 
ping the  mass  with  a  "black  glutinous  secretion,  excessively  hard, 
smooth,  and  shiny .^'^  The  fact  that  such  eggs  are  also  attacked  by 
blister-beetle  larvse  indicates  how  general  the  locust-egg-feeding  habit 
is  in  such  larvse. 

On  the  larval  chabactebs  and  habits  of  the  Blister-beetles  belonging  to  the 
GENERA  MaarobiuiB  Lec.  and  Epicauta  Fabr.,  with  remarks  on  other  species  of 
the  family  Mblo1Cd.s. 

[From  the  Tnnsaotions  of  the  Aa  So.  of  St.  Louis,  voL  iii.] 

The  larval  habits  of  the  European  Cantharis  of  commeroe,  as  also  those  of  its  con- 
geners in  onr  own  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  hitherto  remaiDcd  a 
mystery,  notwithstanding  the  frequency  with  which  the  beetles  occur,  their  great 
abundance  at  times,  and  their  commercial  value  and  interest.  The  same  remarlc  holds 
true  of  the  allied  genera  Macrohatis,  Epicauta,  and  ^<mou«,  the  species  of  which  have  the 
same  valuable  vesicatory  properties  as  CaniharU,    Some  of  these  species  are  very  com- 

"A  foil  Mooont  of  tfao  oidifloation  of  this  species  wiU  be  found  in  Mr.  Soodder's  "Distribution  of 
InscoU  in  New  Hampshire.'*    JTmal  Rep.  Geology  of  21.  U.,  1874,  p.  373. 
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moD  in  the  United  States  and  quite  iDJarions  to  veii^tatioD,  swanning  at  times  on  po- 
tato-vines, beans,  clematis,  and  other  plants.  Their  great  numbers  asd  destmctive 
habits  make  it  all  the  more  remarkable  that  so  little  has  hitherto  been  discovered  of 
their  early  life.  Harris,  who  evidently  had  hatched  the  first  larva  of  the  Ash-gray 
blister-beetle  (Macroharia  unicolor  Kitby),  says:  "The  larvte  are  slender,  somewhat 
flattened  gmbs,  of  a  yellowish  color,  banded  with  black,  with  a  small  reddish  head 
and  six  legs.  These  grabs  are  very  active  in  their  motions,  and  appear  to  live  npon 
fine  roots  in  the  ground ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  tbem  till  they  arrived  at 
maturity,  and  therefore  know  nothing  further  of  their  history."  ("  Insects  injarions  to 
Vegetation '',  p.  138.)  Latreille,  according  to  Westwood,  states  that  the  larvte  live  be- 
neath the  ground,  feeding  on  the  roots  of  vegetables  (Introduction,  vol.  i,  p.  901),  hot 
the  statement  is  evidently  founded  on  conjecture.  Ratzeburg,  who  well  describes  the 
method  of  oviposition  of  the  European  Cantkaris  vcsicataria,  and  roughly  figures  the 
first  larva  (Forst  InsecteUy  II,  Col.  Taf.  ii,  fig.  27  B)y  believed  that  it  was  a  plant-feeder 
in  the  immature  state.  Olivier  describes  what  is  possibly  the  second  larva,  as  a  soft, 
yellowish-white,  13-jointed  grub,  with  short,  filiform  antenna)*  and  short,  corneous, 
thoracic  legs— *' living  in  earth"  (Traits  ^Utti.,  etc.,  M.  Ginird,  Col.,  p.  C18);  bat  his 
account  is  very  loose,  and  may  apply  to  any  namber  of  other  coleopterous  larvte.  Aa- 
douin,  who  studied  tho  Cantharides  intently,  making  them  the  subject  of  his  thesis  in 
his  medical  examination,  was  obliged  to  confess  that  absolutely  nothing  was  known  of 
their  larval  history.  This  is  about  all  we  learn  from  the  older  writers,  and  the  opinion 
was  general  among  them  that,  like  their  parents,  the  blister-beetle  larvie  in  question 
were  vegetable  feeders ;  and  Mr.  William  Saunders,  of  London,  Out.,  in  a  paper  on  the 
same  subject,  read  at  the  1676  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmacentical  Society,  coold 
add  nothing  more  definite. 

In  1874,  Laboulbbno  mentioned  the  fact  {Ann,  Soo.  Ent  de  France,  1874,  Ixxxiii),  that 
some  one  (name  not  given)  had  seen  the  European  Cantkaris  vesieaioria  issuing  fh>m 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  there  were  wasps  (guSpeB—no  specific  reference 
given),  and  rashly  concludes  that  the  former  were  parasitic  on  these.  Still  more  re- 
cently, M.  J.  Liohtenstein,  of  Montpellier,  France,  has  endeavored  to  discover  the  Imr- 
val  habits  of  this  species.  He  has  succeeded,  by  furnishing  the  larvse  of  C.  tedeaicrim 
with  artificial  nourishment  composed  of  the  filled  stomachs  of  honey-making  bees,  and 
especially  of  CeraUna,  in  tracing  the  development  from  the  triungulin  to  the  coarctote 
larva,  which  last  differs  from  those  of  the  other  species  considered  by  me,  in  freelDg 
itself  entirely  from  the  second  larva  skin.  lie  has  thus  established  the  fact  that  Com- 
iharU  agrees  with  the  other  species  of  the  family  in  its  hyper-metamorphosis;  bat  its 
natural  habits  remain  as  much  as  ever  a  mystory,  though  the  indications  are  that  it 
develops  in  the  nests  of  some  bee.  These  facts,  as  well  as  analogy,  pointed  to  a  para- 
sitic life  and  partly  carnivorous,  partly  meliivorous  diet  for  our  own  allied  specieB, 
since  the  life-history  of  two  genera  in  the  family,  viz,  Melo9  Linn,  and  Sitaris  Latr.  has 
been  fully  traced.  Indeed  the  young  of  all  vesicants  belonging  to  the  MelaidWf  so  far 
as  anything  has  yet  been  known  of  them,  develop  in  the  cells  of  honey-making  bees, 
first  devouring  the  egg  of  the  bee,  and  then  appropriating  the  honey  and  bee-bread 
stored  up  by  the  same.  They  all  are  remarkable,  in  individual  development,  for  paas 
ing  through  seven  distinct  stages,  viz,  the  egg,  the  first  larva  or  triunffulin,  the  sec- 
ond larva,  the  coarctate  larva  or  pseudopnpa,  the  third  larva,  the  trne  papa^  and  the 

imago. 

History  of  MeloA. 

The  history  of  MeM  may  be  briefiy  summed  up  as  follows  ^-Tlie  newly  hatched  or 
first  larva  (now  generally  called  triungulin)  was  firbt  mentioned  in  1700  by  the  Holland 
entomologist  Gcsdart,  who  hatched  it  from  the  egg.  Frisoh  and  B^nmur  both  mis- 
took it  for  a  louse  peculiar  to  bees  and  flies.  DeGeer,  who  also  obtained  it  from  the 
egg,  mentions  it  in  1775  as  a  parasite  of  Hymenoptera.  Linnasus  called  what  is  evidently 
the  same  thing,  Pedieulus  apis;  Kirby  in  1802  described  it  as  Pediculus  mdittt^  and 
Dufour  in  1823  named  it  XHunguUnus andrenetarum.    Newport  in  1845  {Drams.  Linn,  Soe^ 
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vol.  zxy  p.  297)  first  rightly  condoded  that  it  was  carried  into  the  nests  of  bees,  and 
described,  in  addition,  the  full-grown  larva  from  exuvial  characters,  and  the  coarctate 
larva  and  papa  which  he  found  in  the  cells  of  Anihophora  retusa.  He  failed,  however, 
to  fill  the  gap  between  the  first  and  full-grown  larva ;  and  this  Fabre  first  iuferentially 
did  in  185d  (  Jmii.  d.  So,  Nat,  Zool.,  t.  ix,  p.  265)  by  tracing  the  analogous  stages  of 
SUaria. 

The  female  MeloS  is  very  prolific.  She  lays  at  three  or  four  dUTerent  intervals,  in 
loose  irregular  masses  in  the  ground,  and  may  produce  from  three  to  four  thousand, 
^ggs.  These  are  soft,  whitish,  cylindrical,  and  rounded  at  each  end.  They  give  birth 
to  the  triungulins,  which,  a  few  days  after  hatching — the  number  depending  on  the 
temperature— run  actively  about  and  climb  on  to  Composite,  Banunculaceous,  and  other 
flowers,  from  which  they  attach  themselves  to  bees  and  files  that  visit  the  flowers* 
Fastening  alike  to  many  hairy  Diptera  and  to  Hymenoptera  which  can  be  of  little  or 
no  service  to  them,  many  are  doomed  to  perish,  and  only  the  few  fortunate  ones  are 
carried  to  the  proper  cells  of  some  Anthophora.  Once  in  the  cell,  the  trlungulin  falls 
upon  the  bee-egg,  which  it  soon  exhausts.  A  molt  then  takes  place  and  the  second 
larva  is  produced.  Clumsy  and 
with  locomotive  power  reduced 
to  a  minimum,this  second  larva 
devours  the  thickened  honey 
stored  up  for  the  bee-larva.  It 
then  changes  to  the  pseudo- 
pupa  with  the  skin  of  the  sec- 
ond larva  only  partially  shed  • 
then  to  a  third  larva  within  the 
partially  rent  pseudo- pupal 
skin,  and  flnally  to  the  true 
papa  and  imi^o.  These  differ- 
ent changes  of  form  are  known 
by  the  name  of  hypermeta- 
morphoses,  the  term  first  given 
them  by  Fabre  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  normal  changes  lUary  palpas 
from  larva  to  pupa  and  imago,  J**^'»  *•  ^"^^^^^  ? 
experienced  by  insects  generally.  The  triunguli  n  or  first  larva  (Fig.  28,  a)  is  character- 
ized by  a  prominent  labrum,  very  stout  thighs,  uoamied  shanks,  three  broad  and  snb- 
Bpatulate  tarsal  claws,  feeble  and  reduced  trophi,  untoothed  Jaws,  3-joioted  antenute^^ 
ending  in  a  long  seta,  and  four  anal  setse,  the  two  inner  ones  longest.  When  the  abdo- 
men is  shrunken  the  general  aspect  is  very  much  that  of  Pedkulva,  and  it  is  hardly 
sarprising  that  some  of  the  early  describers  so  determined  it. 

HISTORY  OF  SITARlis. 

The  history  of  Sitarit  is  also  well  known  and  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  MeIo9, 
Its  first  larva  was  figured  many  years  ago  by  Westwood  (Introduction,  Ac,  Fig.  34,  b) 

»  Hy  fl;^re  Is  from  specimens  aflfecting  the  mature  honey-bee  »t  San  Dii*go,  Cal.    Itoorresponds  very 
closely  with  Newport's  original  flgnre  and  description  of  that  of  the  European  Jf.  oieotrioontf,  and  be- 
loDfCS  doabtless  feu  one  of  onr  Paciflo  ooaAt  species,  probably  M.  barbarut,  Lee.    It  is  a*".  long.    The 
head  is  produced  in  front,  with  a  strong  labnim,  beyond  which  the  smooth  Jaws  do  not  reach;  the  an- 
tenna an  3-joiDted,  and  similar  to  those  of  cieatrioonu  t  the  month-parts  are  diminntive,  the  maxillary 
palpos  3-Jointod,  the  3d  Joint  longer  than  the  others  together  and  tipped  with  a  few  short,  weak  points; 
tlie  labial  palpns  is  two-Jointed :  the  cox»  are  armed  iKth  a  few  veiir  strong  spines ;  the  femora  are  very 
stoat  and  faintly  imbticated;  the  tibise  are  unarmed,  and  the  tarsal  claws  subspatulate,  the  middle  one 
pal^  I  longer  and  twice  as  broad  as  the  two  outer  ones,  which  are  dark,  articulate,  close  together,  and 
enrre  slightly  outward.    The  first  pair  of  stigmata  are  distinctly  dorsal  and  on  the  mesothoradc  Joint. 
The  dorsal  hind  border  of  the  abdominal  Joints  is  armed  with  B  spinous  hairs,  the  4  intermediate  ones 
oaJy  half  as  lone  oa  the  others.    Newport  is  evidently  wrong  in  considering  the  laws  articulate  in 
f  hAma-lvfla.  while  Candtee  is  wrong  in  describing  the  antenna  as  5-Jointed  (Men*,  de  ta  Soe.  Roy.  des  So. , 
viil  D 'flaOLIdffe.  1853).    Packard's  figure  of  what  is  in  all  probability  M.  anguttieoHit  Say,  fkils  to  in- 
iliA&tA  theobaractarlstic  mesothoracic  spiracles,  and  probably  makes  the  two  outer  anal  setie  too  short— 
fi^t^al  aDpendioea  being  in  reality  nothing  more  than  prolonged  spinons  hairs,  such  as  occur  on  the 
?h     iSnijiL     J?h«»  form  of  the  abdomen  varies,  contracting  somewhat  with  age.    Newport  remarks  on 
otncr  joiDia-     ^  ^^^  tiiungnlinn  of  MdoU  violMetu,  If.  proieirdbcBtu,  and  Jf.  eieatrieotut  being  so  great 
.^'iF^H^ui  diacovwr  no  differences.    Judging  fh)m  figures  sent  me  by  M.  Liobtenstein,  very  slight 
that  'wfJriSfiiir  in  tbo  relaUve  length  of  the  antennal  Jointo,  and  none  other.  ^^ 
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from  specimens  obtained  from  Audonin,  who  fonnd  tbe  female  Sitaris  in  the  cells  of 
dnihophora  inclosed  in  its  thin  psendo-pupal  and  second  larval  skins,  which  Andonin 
erroneoQbly  took  to  be  the  pellicle  of  the  devoared  bee-larva.  Bnt  the  complete  life 
history  of  the  genus  was  first  jfiven  by  Fabre  in  1857  (Ann,  d,  Sc,  Nat,  ZooL,  t  vii,  p. 
299 ;  t.  ix,  p.  265),  who  studied  the  S.  humeraliB  Fabr.,  while  that  of  S,  collttU  Y.-M.  has 
been  more  recently  given  by  M.  Valery-Mayet,  of  Moiitpellier,  France  (Ann.  Soc  Ent 
de  Fr,  1875,  p.  65),  from  whom  I  have  specimens  in  all  stages.  The  former  species  in- 
fests the  nests  of  Antkopkora,  the  latter  those  of  Colletes,  In  tbe  former  the  newly 
hatched  larvse  hybemate  in  huddled  maAses  in  the  galleries  of  the  bee ;  in  the  latter 
they  hybemate  in  the  bee-cell,  slowly  feeding  while  the  temperature  permits ;  bat  sucb 
differences  doubtless  depend  on  tbe  relative  earliness  in  the  autumn  that  the  eggs  are 
laid.    The  first  larva  or  triungulin  (Fig.  29,  a)  agrees  very  much  in  the  head,  tarsal 

and  general  characters,  with  that 
of  Meloe,  but  differs  in  several  im- 
portant particulars,  and  especially 
in  having  a  pair  of  pre-anal  spin- 
nerets, from  which  is  secreted  a 
serous  sticky  fluid,  which  aids 
the  animal  in  holding  firmly  to 
the  bee  that  is  to  carry  it  into  tbe 
nest.  A  pre-anal  pair  of  claspetB 
also  assists  in  this  work.**  The 
hypermetamorphoses  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  MeJofL  Tho 

^    ««    o  -    X  ,  ,      .  .  triungulin ,  after    absorbing  the 

Fig.  39.— SiTAKis.— a,  first  larva;    g,  anal  spinncreta  and         ^xi^v-  ,f       j 

clasps  of  saiDC;  b,  second  larva;  e,  i>8endo-pupa;  /,  third  larva;  contents  Of  tbe  oee-egg,  molts,  SQa 

e.  pnpa;  d,  imago.  ? .    (After  V.-Mayet )  thereafter  floats  upon  and  deToniB 

the  honey— the  pseudo«pupa,  third  larva,  and  true  pupa  all  forming  in  due  time  within 
the  second  larval  skin.  The  female  does  not  feed,  and  on  account  of  her  heavy  abdo- 
men travels  but  a  short  distance  from  the  bee-burrows  where  she  developed. 

HISTORY  OF  HORNIA. 

While  the  natural  history  of  none  of  our  North  American  species  of  Melo9  has  been 
traced  or  recorded,  they  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  found  to  agree  with  their  European 
congeners  in  their  partial  parasitism  on  mason-bees.  In  examining  the  cells  of  An(ko- 
phora  ahrupta'^  Say,  I  have  so  far  failed  to  discover  that  MeloS  is  parasitic  upon  that  spe- 
cies, but  MeloS  is,  in  reality,  very  rare  around  Saint  Louis.  I  have,  however,  fonnd  on 
four  different  occasions  in  the  Fall,  within  the  sealed  cells  of  the  bee  mentioned,  a  very 
interesting  and  anomalous  MeloTd  (Homia  minutipennis,  Riley),  ^hich  may  be  taken  U> 
represent  the  typical  partial  parasitism  of  the  family  in  the  United  States.  There  U 
a  tendency  in  the  family  to  wing-redaetion,  but  in  no  hitherto  described  species  is  tbe 
reduction  carried  to  such  extremes  as  in  this  (PI.  IV,  Fig.  13),  both  sexes  having  tbe 
eljtra  as  rudimentary  as  in  the  $  of  tLe  well-known  European  glow-worm  (Lampfnt 
nociiluca).  Another  characteristic  feature  is  its  simple  tarsal  claws,  which,  together 
with  the  rudimentary  wings  and  the  heavy  body,  bhow  it  to  be  a  degradational  fonn. 
Anthophora  dbrMptOf  its  host,  builds  mostly  in  steeply-inclined  or  perpendicular  day 
banks,  and,  in  addition,  extends  a  tube  of  clay  from  the  entrance.  The  burrow  baa 
usually  two  branches  which  decline  about  an  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  bank,  and 
G  or  8  cells  are  arranged  end  to  end.    By  means  of  saliva  the  Inside  of  the  cell  is  ren- 

MThe  small  bIeo  (aboat  !■•  loofc)  and  tbe  hairless  and  spineless  natnro  of  this  larra  contnst 
strongly  with  the  other  triongnllns  considered  in  this  paper.  The  tarsal  claws  are  somewhat  narrovrr 
ibau  in  Meloe,  and  nnicolorons.  A  few  soft  lateral  hairs  arc  represented  on  the  abdomlnsl  joints  io  tbe 
fiznre,  bnt  they  are  soarcely  perceptible  nnder  the  strongest  microscope.  Nor  do  any  halm  or  spiors 
appear  in  any  of  the  subsequent  stairs,  even  oa  the  true  pupa.  Tho  nsendo-pnna  lacks  the  pmnl- 
nent  lateral  ridge  so  striking  in  the  others.  Tbe  st  Igmata  are  so  faint  in  the  triungniin  that  Mayet  oould 
not  resolve  them ;  bnt  with  proper  light  an*^  specimens  rendered  transparent  I  have  discenied  tb«ra 
in  the  same  positions  as  in  Melod.    The  mandibles  aro  toothed. 

**"  A.  ipontat  Smith, 
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dered  impervious  to  the  moist  are  of  the  honey  and  bee-bread  stored  in  it  for  the  yonng. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  clarasy  Meloid  will  have  difficulty  in  crawling  out  of 
or  about  the  cells,  and  it  is  probably  subterranean  and  seldom,  if  ever,  leaves  the  bee- 
gallery.  It  can  climb  and  drag  its  body,  but  with  some  difficulty,  up  a  steep  surface, 
and,  as  it  does  not  leave  the  bee-cell  till  spring,  when  the  Anihophora  tubes  are  very 
generally  broken  and  have  fallen,  it  may  possibly  wander  a  short  distance  from  the 
month  of  the  bee-burrow.  The  triungulin  is  yet  unknown,  but  the  ultimate  stage  of 
the  second  larva  as  well  as  of  the  coarctate  larva,  as  shown  by  the  distend<>d  and  unrup- 
tured skins,  exhibits  the  ordinary  family  characteristics,  the  legs  and  mouth-parts 
being  atrophied  in  the  former,  and  merely  tuberculous  in  the  latter.  The  lateral  ridge, 
as  found  in  Epieauta  and  MeloH,  is  not  conspicuous,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
the  final  transformations  taking  place  within  the  two  unrent  skins,  the  insect  ap- 
proaches Sitari8,  In  the  hairless  and  unarmed  surface  of  the  second  larva,  and  of  the 
third  larva  and  pupa,  as  shown  by  careful  examination  of  their  shrunken  exuvise,  the 
insect  also  resembles  that  genus. 

[The  male,  which  we  have  figured,  is  characterized  by  two  series  of  subquadrate 
semi-corneous,  dorsal  abdominal  plates  which  are  lacking  in  the  female.  The  beetle 
is  fully  formed  in  autumn,  but  remains  within  the  distended  larvafexuvise  until  the 
following  spring,  when  it  works  out  of  them  backwards.  As  warm  weather  approaches, 
both  sexes  become  quite  active,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  burrow  whenever  they  get  u 
chance.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  shrinks  somewhat,  while  its  surface  hardens  and 
becomes  firmer.  During  the  early  part  of  May  we  have  had  one  female  lay,  loosely  in 
the  ground,  as  many  as  680  eggs.  Over  two  weeks  were  occupied  with  the  laying,  an  I 
the  abdomen  steadily  shrank  until  it  was  not  more  than  one-third  as  large  as  in  our 
figure  of  the  male.  The  eggs  are  pale  honey-yellow,  ovoid,  l.!™"^  long,  and  rather 
more  than  one-third  as  wide  in  the  middle.  The  triungulin  has  not  hatched  at  this 
writing.  May  13th.] 

HISTORY  OF  EPICAXJTA. 

It  is  generally  stated  by  writers  on  the  hive-bee  that  the  Oil-beetle  {Melo^  is  one  of 
its  parasites.  The  possibility  that  our  more  common  blister-beetles  were  similarly  par- 
asitic on  bees,  taken  in  connection  with  the  frequent  complaints  from  apiarians  of  the 
wholesale  death  of  bees  from  causes  little  understood,  led  me,  some  years  since,  to  pay 
attention  to  the  biological  characteristics  of  the  blister-beetles,  in  the  hope  of  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  they  really  bear  any  connection  with  bee  mortality.  From 
these  investigations  I  am  satisfied  that  MeioS  is  only  parasitic  on  the  perfect  hive-bee, 
a»  it  is  on  so  many  other  winged  insects  that  frequent  flowers,  and  that  it  cannot  well, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  breed  in  the  cells  of  any  social  bee  whose  yonng  are  fed  by 
nurses  in  open  cells. 

I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  eggs  or  the  first  larva  of  several  of  oar  vesicants, 
and  described  some  of  them  at  the  Hartford  (1874)  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  but  these  yoang  larvfls  refused  to  climb  on  to  plants 
furnished  to  them,  or  to  fasten  to  bees  or  other  hairy  insects.  Nor  would  they  nourish 
upon  honey,  bee-bread,  or  bee  larvae  on  which  they  were  placed.  They  showed  a  pro- 
clivity for  burrowing  in  the  ground,  and  acted  quite  differently  from  those 
of  MeloS  or  Sitaris,  which  not  only  readily  attach  to  bees  in  confinement, 
but  which,  in  the  case  ofMeloe,  1  have  known  to  so  crowd  upon  mature 
hive-bees  as  to  worry  them  to  death  and  cause  extended  loss  in  the  apiary. 
Explorations  into  the  nests  of  solitary  bees  gave  no  clew,  and,  in  fact,  the 
immense  numbers  in  which  the  more  common  blister-beetles  occur  ren- 
dered a  parasitic  life  upon  such  bees  highly  Improbable.  In  sweeping 
plants  and  (lowers  with  the  net,  I  had  never  met  with  any  of  the  first  larvsa 
Fio  30  ~Epi-  "^^^^  which  I  bad  become  familiar,  as  already  indicated ;  while  I  had  on 
CAUTA  vhtata:  scvcral  occasions,  in  digging  ground  where  there  was  no  trace  of  bee- 
nMmal  farat,  jj^^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^^  curious  pseudo-pupa  so  characteristic  of  the  family. 
While  analogy  and  the  law  of  unity  of  habit  in  species  of  the  same  family  pointed, 
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therefore,  to  a  parasitic  life,  I  began  to  conclade,  from  the  facts  jast  stated,  that  the 
parasitism  was  of  another  kind,  having  satisfied  myself  by  varions  experiments  that 
the  trinogulins  did  not  feed  on  roots.  Few  discoveties  are  stumbled  npon.  We  find  as  a 
rule  that  only  which  we  anticipate  or  look  for.  Late  last  fall,  in  digging  np  the  eggs 
of  theBocky  Mountain  locust  {CMoptenus  spretus)  at  Manhattan,  Eans.,  the  psendo- 
pupffi  were  not.unfreqnently  met  with.  The  thought  at  once  occurred  to  me  that 
locust-eggs  might  be  the  proper  food  for  these  blister-beetle  larvs,  and  it  was  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  the  Melolds  abound  most  in  those  dry  Western  regions  where  the 
AcrididsB  most  prevail,  and  by  a  pretty  distinct  recollection,  which  my  notes  support, 
that  the  years  when  the  vesicants  were  most  injurious  to  potatoes  had  been  preceded 
by  dry  faJls,  during  which  there  had  been  much  locust  injury  and,  necessarily,  unusual 
locust  increase.  The  suspicion  thus  raised  that  these  blister-beetles  preyed  in  the 
preparatory  states  upon  locust  eggs  was  confirmed  last  spring  by  finding  the  larvos 
of  different  ages  within  the  egg-pods  and  devouring  the  eggs  of  Caloptenus  spretus.    Mr. 

A.  N.  Godfirey  had,  also,  no  diffi- 
culty, under  my  directions,  in 
finding  them  last  May  at  Manhat- 
tan ;  while  thi  y  were  sent  to  me 
among  other  locust-egg  parasites 
by  Mr.  Reth  H.  Kenney  of  Mor- 
ristown,  Minn.,  and  from  Saint 
Peter's,  in  the  same  State,by  Prof. 
Cyrus  Thomas. 
From  such  larvie  preying  upon 

Fm.  31.-MACB0BA.U,  tmcou......  Domd.  Kr.y  form,  »,  *"  *«?*  *'  •^«*  '  »"«•«  ^fo^d 

bUck  (murina)  form;  e,  d,  male  and  female  anteiuuB  of  either,  the  unicolorous  form  of  Epicavia 
(After  Riley.)  ^^^j^  (Forster),  or  the  Margined 

blister-beetle  ;^  the  Epicauta  pennsylvanioa  (DeGeesr)^^  or  the  Black  blister-beetle ;  the 
Maerohasia  unicolor  (Kirby),»  or  the  Ash-gray  blister-beetle ;  and  the  form  of  it  de- 
scribed as  murina  by  LeConte,  or  the  Black-rat  blister-beetle. 

Since  then  I  have  found  it  very  easy  to  trace  the  larval  habits  and  development  of 
the  two  more  common  potato-feeding  species  around  Saint  Louis,  viz,  the  Striped  blis- 
ter-beetle (Epicauta  vittata  Fabr.)®  and  the  Margined  blister-beetle  (marginata  Fabr.) 
just  alluded  to. 

Careful  examination  of  locust-eggs  in  the  vicinity  of  potato-fields  frequented  by  these 
beetles  shows  a  varying  proportion  of  the  egg-pods  affected,  and  in  some  locations  nearly 
every  pod  of  the  Differential  Locust  (CaloptenuB  differentialia)  will  contain  the  Epicaula 

larva.  The  eggs  of  this  locust 
are  laid  in  large  masses  of  70 
to  about  100.  The  pod  is  but 
slightly  bent,  rather  compact 
outside,  while  the  eggs  are  ir- 
regularly arranged, and  capped 
with  but  a  shallow  covering  of 
FiQ.  33.— CxLomNcs  DiFFBBRXTiALiB.    (After  Riley.)  mucous  matter.    It  is  the  egg- 

pod  of  this  species  which  the  larvre  of  the  two  blister-beetles  in  question  prefer;  for 

■>Tbe  black,  /cray-marf:in«Ml  form,  very  appropriately  doecribod  by  Fabriciaa  as  marginata,  is  rpiem^d 
to  eifierea  Van  er  bv  modem  systematlstis  and  upeclfically  united  with  it  by  Dr.  Horn.  Yet  tbe  fact 
remalna  that  tbe  two  are  not  ordinarily,  if  ever,  foand  comminKled.  The  margined  form  ia  very  com- 
nnn  in  potato-fields  in  MiSAonri.  It  shows  little  variation  and  is  fonnd  almost  invariably  in  ooiO auction 
with  vittata,  bat  not  wfth  the  nnioolorons  form  in  qnestion,  which  in  moat  common  urther  west  and 
occurs  abnndautly  without  the  margined  formp-«U  which  la  against  the  specific  union  of  the  two. 

«  =  a£rato  Fabr. 

•>  =  einerea  Fabr.,  FabrieU  Leo.,  murina  Leo.,  debUit  Lee  I  accept  Dr.  Horn's  oonclnston  that  the 
las*-,  two  are  but  poorly  developed  forms  of  this  species.  Yet  the  murina  form  is  not  due  to  rubbing 
or  injury,  but  issues  from  the  pupa  without  a  trace  of  gray  soalea  on  the  elytra. 

« mu  lemniscata  Fabr.  Dr.  Horn  retains  Umniaeata  as  a  distinct  species  in  his  Bevision  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  outer  stripe  in  tbe  bl-vlttate  specimens  divides  up  in  others  so  as  to  izive  the  tri-vittate 
character  on  which  Utmniteata  is  founded.  Both  extremes  and  every  possible  variation  between  them 
o'-cur  constantly  together  in  the  same  potato-fleid  in  Mlaaoorl,  and  there  are  no  other  differences  of  ap^ 
oiiio  value.  j<-^  t 
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\vhile  they  will  feod  apon  those  of  othor  species  in  coBfiDement,  I  have  so  tax  fonnd 
none  in  the  deeper-necked,  narrower,  more  compact  ej^g-pods  either  of  Caloptenus  femut" 
ruhrum,  C.  aUanis,  or  (Edipoda  9ulphureat  in  which  the  eggs  are  regularly  and  qnadri- 
li  nearly  arranged  as  in  those  of  C  spretu9, 

Kot  only  have  I  found  a  large  proportion  of  the  egg-pods  of  C.  dffferentialis  naturally 
infested  with  these  Epicaata  lame^  but  I  have  sncceeded  in  hatching  and  rearing  num- 
bers in-doors,  and  have  them  even  at  this  writing  (October  30),  by  hundreds,  in  all 
stages  from  the  first  larva  to  the  pseudo-pupa.  The  larval  habits  of  the  genus  may  be 
illustrated  by  reciting  those  of  one  of  the  species,  vis,  vitiata. 

From  July  till  the  middle  of  October  the  eggs  are  being  laid  in  the  ground  in  loose, 
irregular  masses  of  about  130  on  an  average — the  female  excavating  a  hole  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  afterward  covering  up  the  mass  by  scratching  with  her  feet.  In  confinement 
she  sometimes  omits  both  these  instinctive  acts  and  oviposits  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  She  lays  at  several  different  intervals,  producing  in  the  aggregate  probably 
from  four  to  five  hundred  ova,  Judging  from  examinations  made  on  the  ovaries  of  some 
that  were  gravid.  She  prefers  for  purposes  of  oviposition  the  very  same  warm  sunny 
locations  chosen  by  the  locusts,  and  doubtless  instinctively  places  her  eggs  near  those 
of  these  last,  as  I  have  on  several  occasions  fonnd  them  in  close  proximity.  In  the 
course  of  about  10  days — more  or  less,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  ground — 
the  first  larva  or  triungulin  hatches.  The  hatching  takes  place  without  the  aid  of  any 
rupior  ovi,  for  the  egg-shell  is  so  delicate  that  it  easily  splits,  from  mere  expansion, 
along  the  back  near  the  head,  and  breaks  and  shrivels  up  with  the  escape  of  the  larva. 
These  little  triungulins  (PI.  lY,  Fig.  2),  at  first  feeble  and  perfectly  white,  soon  assume 
their  natural  light  brown  color  and  commence  to  move  about.  At  night  or  during 
cold  or  wet  weather  all  those  of  a  batch  huddle  together  with  little  motion,  but  when 
warmed  by  the  sun  they  become  very  active,  running  with  their  long  legs  over  the 
ground,  and  prying  with  their  large  heads  and  strong  Jaws  into  every  crease  and  crev- 
ice in  the  soil,  into  which,  in  due  time,  they  burrow  and  hide.  Under  the  microscoiie 
they  are  seen  to  fairly  bristle  with  spinous  hairs,  which  aid  in  burrowing.  As  becomes 
a  carnivorous  creature  whose  prey  must  be  industriously  sought,  they  display  great 
power  of  endurance,  and  will  survive  for  a  fortnight  without  food  in  a  moderate 
temperature.  Yet  in  the  search  for  looust-eggs  many  are,  without  doubt,  doomed  to 
perish,  and  only  the  more  fortnnate  succeed  in  finding  appropriate  diet.  Upon  the 
slightest  disturbance  they  curl  up  in  a  ball  with  the  head  bent  pretty  closely  on  the 
breast. 

Reaching  a  locust  egg-pod,  our  triungulin,  by  chance,  or  instinct,  or  both  combined, 
commences  to  burrow  through  the  mucous  neck  or  covering,  and  makes  its  first  repast 
thereon.  If  it  has  been  long  in  the  search,  and  its  Jaws  are  well  hardened,  it  makes 
quick  work  through  this  porous  and  cellular  matter,  and  at  once  gnaws  away  at  an 
egg,  first  devouring  a  portion  of  the  shell,  and  then,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days, 
iiuckiug  up  the  contents.  Should  two  or  more  triungulins  enter  the  same  egg-pud,  a 
deadly  conflict  sooner  or  later  ensues  until  one  alone  remains  the  victorious  possessor. 
By  the  time  the  contents  of  an  egg  are  consumed,  the  body  of  the  parasite  has  percep- 
tibly increased  so  that  the  white  sutures  between  the  segmental  plates  show  con- 
spicuously, especially  as  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  animal  to  curve  its  body, 
and  bring  the  sutures  more  into  relief.  A  second  egg  is  attacked  and  more  or  less  com- 
pletely exhausted  of  its  contents,  when  a  period  of  rest  ensues,  the  triungulin  skin 
splits  a1<mg  the  back  and  there  issues  the  Second  Larva  (PI.  lY,  Fig.  4) — white,  soft, 
with  reduced  legs  and  quite  different  in  general  appearance  from  the  first.  This  molt  is 
experienced  about  theeighth  day  from  the  first  taking  of  nourishment.  The  animal  now 
naturally  lies  in  a  curved  position  (PL  lY,  Fig.  4,  d),  but  if  extracted  from  the  egg-poil, 
will  stretch  itself  and  move  with  great  activity,  reminding  one  very  strongly  of  many 
Carabid  larv»,  for  which  reason  I  would  designate  this  as  the  Carabidoid  stage  of  the 
second  larva.  After  feeding  for  abont  another  week,  a  second  molt  takes  place,  the 
skin,  as  before,  splitting  along  the  back  and  the  new  larva  hunching  out  of  it  until  the 
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extremities  are  broDght  together  and  released  almost  simnltaneously.  This  kind  of 
molting,  which  is  characteristic  of  onr  blister-beetles  up  to  the  pseudo-pupal  state,  is 
exceptional  among  insects,  the  skin  being  ordinarily  worked  backward  from  the  head. 
The  modification  at  this  molt  is  slight.  The  mouth-parts  and  legs  become  rudimentary 
and  the  body  takes  on  more  fully  the  clumsy  aspect  of  the  typical  Lamellicom  larva, 
for  which  reason  I  designate  this  as  the  Soarahceidoid  stage  of  the  second  larva. 

Another  six  or  seven  days  elapse  and  the  scarabceidoid  skin  is  rent  and  shed  with  but 
slight  modification  in  the  form  and  characters  of  the  animal.^  In  this,  the  UHimaie 
stage  of  the  second  larva  (PI.  IV,  Fig.  5),  the  creature  grows  apace,  its  head  being  con- 
stantly bathed  in  the  rich  Juices  of  the  locust-eggs,  which  it  now  rapidly  sucks  or  more 
or  less  completely  devours.  [Upon  disturbance  the  larva  always  emits  from  the  mouth 
a  considerable  amount  of  milky  fluid.]  The  color  is  more  yellowish  than  it  was  before, 
and  the  power  to  stretch  and  travel  on  the  venter  on  an  even  surface  is  still  retained. 
In  another  week  it  forsakes  the  remnants  of  the  pabular  mass,  and,  by  burrowing  a 
short  distance  in  the  clear  soil,  avoids  the  deleterious  decaying  influences  of  these  egg 
remnants.  [An  examination  of  such  egg-mosses  as  have  been  gutted  and  deserted  by 
theee  larvse  shows  no  trace  of  excrement,  and  indicates  that  the  fsBces  are  trifling 
in  quantity,  and  of  a  fluid  nature.  Fragments  of  the  egg-shells  are  pushed  up  to  the 
top  of  the  mass  as  fast  as  the  larva  devours  their  contents,  and,  together  with  an  occa- 
sional cast-off  head,  form  the  only  rejectamenta.]  In  the  soil  it  forms  a  smooth  cavity, 
within  which  it  lies  stretched  on  one  side,  motionless  and  gradually  contracting.  The 
skin  separates  and  becomes  loose  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  it  splits 
on  the  top  of  the  head  and  thoracic  Joints  and  is  worked  toward  the  extremity,  but 
never  fully  shed.  The  month-parts  and  legs  are  now  quite  rudimentary  and  tuber- 
culous, the  soft  skin  rapidly  becomes  rigid  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  color,  and  we  have 
what  has  been  called  the  semi-pupa  (PL  IV,  Fig.  8).  The  term  pseudo-pupa  given  it 
by  Fabre  is  more  appropriate,  and  I  should  prefer  myself  to  call  it  the  Coarclate  Larva^ 
for  it  is  nothing  but  a  rigid  and  dormant  larval  stage,  having  its  counterpart  in  the 
-well-known  "  flaxseed"  stage  of  the  Hessian-fly  larva  and  in  the  so-called  coarctate 
pupa  of  the  Diptera  generally.  A  similar  dormant  but  less  rigid  larval  stage  occurs 
with  many  TenthredinidiB  in  Hymenoptera,  and  in  fact,  tbe  summer  dormancy  of  cer- 
tain Lepidopterons  larva)  and  the  winter  dormancy  of  others  is  analogous.  We  And 
something  similar,  therefore,  in  all  the  Orders  undergoing  complete  transformations, 
but  in  no  insects  is  the  change  so  marked  and  exceptional  cr  the  freeing  of  the  subse- 
quent larva  from  the  coarctate  larva  so  striking  as  in  these  Meloldffi.  The  insect  has 
the  power  of  remaining  in  this  coarctate  larval  condition  for  a  long  period,  and  gener- 
ally thus  hibernates. 

In  spring  the  coarctate  larval  skin  is,  in  its  turn,  rent  on  the  top  of  the  head  and 
thorax,  and  there  crawls  out  of  it  the  Third  Larvaf^  which  differs  in  no  renpeet  from 
the  ultimate  stage  of  the  second  larva  already  mentioned,  except  in  the  somewhat  re- 
duced size  and  greater  whiteness.  The  coarctate  skin,  when  deserted,  retains  its 
original  form  almost  intact.  The  third  larva  is  rather  active,  and  burrows  about  in 
the  ground ;  but  while  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  feed,  nourishment 
is  not  at  all  essential,  and  all  my  specimens  have,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  trans- 
formed to  the  true  pupa  without  feeding.  In  the  transformation  to  pupa  (PI.  IV,  Fig.  9) 
the  third  larval  skin  is  worked  into  a  wrinkled  moss  behind,  as  is  also  the  skin  of  the 
true  pupa  when  shed.  The  pupa  state  lasts  but  five  or  six  days,  and  before  the  wings 
of  the  imago  are  fully  expanded,  or  the  abdomen  contracted,  the  general  aspect  of 

Epicauta  forcibly  recalls  the  mature  HenouB. 

■■■■  I-"    ■  ■  -.. ■    I ..  I    .  . .  „ 

M  None  of  tbe  observers  of  MdoSi  or  SUarU  mention  the  two  molts  which  the  second  hirva  underxf)e«i» 
thoueh  these  donbtles^  occur  In  those  genera  as  they  do  in  EpiMMta.  Only  hy  the  rcoet  r&relnl  wntch- 
Ing  from  day  to  day  of  a  namber  of  spooimena  liave  I  been  aUo  to  observe  iliese  molte ;  for  the  esuvlaD 
are  genorallj  devoured  as  soon  an  they  are  cast,  and  this  fact  doubtless  acoounis  for  their  not  haviog 
been  observed  In  the  two  i^enera  first  mentioned. 

*  The  ooorotate  lKtv%  Is,  properly  BpeaUnj;,  the  third,  and  that  following  it  the  fourth ;  but  Just  as  I 
have  preferred  to  designate  ns  special  stages  of  the  second  larva  the  stages  Itotwoon  the  flrgt  anil 
fourth  molts,  so  I  prefer  to  call  the  last  larva  the  third,  to  conform  to  the  nomenclature  now  generally 
employed. 
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Like  all  parasitic^  insects  tbat  nonrish  on  a  limited  amount  of  food  and  possess  no 
power  to  secure  more,  the  blister-beetles  vary  greatly  in  individaal  size  in  the  same 
species,  and  the  larvie  have  the  power  of  accommodating  their  life  to  circnmstanoes, 
and  of  ussaming  the  ooarctate  larval  form  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  size  of  the 
egg-mass  which  they  infest.  I  have  had  some  interesting  illastrations  of  this  in  my 
experiments  with  them.  In  an  average  sized  egg-pod  of  the  Dififerential  Locnst,  how- 
ever, there  are  more  than  enough  eggs  to  nonrish  the  largest  specimen  of  E,  oittoto,  and 
a  few  are  usually  left  untouched. 

The  period  of  growth,  from  the  first  feeding  to  the  ooarctate  larva,  averages,  as  will 
be  gathered  from  the  foregoing,  about  a  month ;  yet  in  the  month  of  September,  out- 
doors, under  screens  where  I  have  had  the  Differential  Locust  oviposit  for  the  experi- 
ment, I  have  known  the  full  larval  growth  of  vittata  to  occupy  but  24  days.  As  this 
species  occurs  in  the  beetle  state  as  early  as  Juno  in  the  latitude  of  Saint  Louis  and  as 
late  as  October,  there  are  possibly  two  annual  generations  here  and  farther  south. 

LARVAL  HABITS  OF  MACROBASIS  AND  HENOUS. 

The  characteristics  of  the  triungulins  of  the  blister-beetles,  represented  by  Epioauta 
and  HenouSf  are  remarkably  similar,  and  point  to  unity  of  habit.*'  The  same  holds  true 
of  the  characters  of  the  second,  coarctate,  and  third  larva,  and  of  the  pupa  of  Epioauta 
and  MacrohaM.  They  are  precisely  alike;  so  that,  while  appreciable  differences  may 
be  found  in  the  triungulins,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  subsequent  developmental 
stages  will  indicate  specific  or  even  generic  differences  in  speciesof  similar  size  in  these 
three  genera. 

That  the  eggs  of  Epicauia  may  exceptionally  hibernate  is  possible,  bat,  from  their 
delicate  nature,  improbable.  That  the  triungulins  frequently  do  so  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  especially  in  species  like  the  Black  Blister-beetle,  which  is  found  on  the  flowers 
of  Solidago,  Eupatorium,  &o.,  till  the  end  of  October,  and  continues  laying  till  frost. 
I  have,  at  the  present  time  (November  5),  many  of  these  last  that  are  quietly  huddled 
together,  and,  with  wint<ir  temperature,  will  doubtless  remain  so;  while  others  have 
worked  in  between  the  locust-eggs,  there  evidently  to  remain  without  feeding  till 
spring  opens.  I  have  also  found  as  many  as  five  triungulins  of  this  species  curled  up 
in  the  deep  red  mucous  matter  that  surrounds  the  eggs  of  (Edipoda  pkanweoptera^  all 
numb  and  torpid,  and  evidently  hibernating. 

From  the  foregoing  history  of  our  commoner  blister-beetles,  it  is  clear  that  while 
they  pass  through  the  curious  hypermetamorphoses  so  characteristic  of  the  family, 
and  have  many  other  features  in  common,  yet  Epioauta  and  MaorolHuia  differ  in  many 
important  respects  from  MeHoS  and  Sitariif  the  only  genera  hitherto  fully  known  bio- 
logicslly.    To  resume  what  is  known  of  the  larval  habits  of  the  family,  we  have : 

Ist.  The  small,  smooth,  unarmed,  tapering  trinngulin  of  the  prolific  SitariB,  with  the 
thoracic  joints  subeqnal,  with  strong  articulating  tarsal  claws  on  the  stout-thighed 
but  spineless  legs,  and,  in  addition,  a  caudal  spinning  apparatus.  Tho  mandibles 
scarcely  extend  beyond  the  labrum ;  the  creature  seeks  the  light,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  adhering  to  bees  but  not  to  burrowing  in  the  ground.  The  second  larva 
is  mellivorous,  and  the  transformations  from  the  coarctate  laival  stage  all  take  place 
within  the  unrent  larval  skin.    We  have— 

2d.  The  more  spinous  and  larger  triungulin  of  the  still  more  prolific  Meloe,  with  long 
caudal  setaa,  but  otherwise  closely  resembling  that  of  Sitaria  in  the  femoral,  tarsal, 
and  trophial  characters,  in  the  subeqnal  thoracic  joints,  in  the  unarmed  tibisB,  and  in 
the  instinctive  love  of  light  and  fondness  for  fastening  to  bees.  The  second  larva  is 
also  mellivorous,  but  the  later  transformations  take  place  in  the  rent  and  partly  shed 
skins  of  the  second  and  coarctate  larvse.    We  have— 

*■  An  iuseot  is  not  properly  parasitic  thnt  simply  feeds  on  sj^ks,  bat  the  term  is  permissible  and  evea 
neofMsary  to  cbAraoterizo  Aad  distiognish  those  species  which  develop  within  and  are  confined  to  a 
locust  cgK  pod  from  the  predaceoas  species  that  are  not  confined  bat  pass  firom  one  pod  to  another. 

"The  alight  differences  between  some  of  the  species  are  pointed  oat  in  the  original  deecriptions. 
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3d.  The  larger  aod  mooh  more  spinoas  trianfpiliDS  of  the  less  prolific  Eptcauta,  Maerolxi' 
Bi»,  and  Henous;  with  nneqaal  thoracic  Joints,  powerfal  mandibles  and  maxilln,  shortened 
labrum,  slender  femora,  well-armed  tibisB,  slender,  spine-like,  less  perfect  tarsal  claws, 
combined  with  an  instinctive  love  of  darkness  and  tendency  to  burrow  and  hide  in  the 
|:proaud.  The  second  larva  takes  the  same  food  as  the  first ;  its  skin  is  almost  entirely 
cast  from  the  coarctate  larva,  while  the  subseqaent  changes  are  independent  and 
entirely  free  of  the  shell  of  this  last. 

WHAT  IS  KNOWK  OF  THE  LARVAL  HABITS  OF  OTHKR  MELOID  GENERA. 


My1dbri8,  Fabr.  (tisc.  Geoff.),  according  to  V.-Mayet,  is  moch  less  prolific  than  any 
Meloids  so  far  observed.  The  egg  is  2  5  mm.  long  and  i  as  wide,  with  a  tolerably 
thick  shell,  and  the  embryo  more  f ally  bent  within  it.  The  trinngnlin  has  many  of 
the  characters  of  EpUxfia,  jadghig  from  the  pabllshe  d  description  {Ann,  Soc  EnL  de 
Fr,,  1876^  p.  cxovl),  which  ia,  howover,  not  ^nffioieutly  detailed  as  to  the  trophi.  I 
doubt  not  that  the  genus  will  be  fonnd  to  infest  locust-eggs. 

Horia,  Fabr.,  from  what  little  is  known  of  it,  wonld  seem  to  have  a  similar  partial 
parasitism  to  Meloe,  but  on  Carpenter  bees. 

TetraonyXf  Latr.,  was  foand  by  Gu^rin-Meneyille  in  places  frequented  by  bumble- 
bees. 

The  eggs  of  Apalus,  Fabr.,  as  well  as  its  trinngnlin,  are  said  to  resemble  those  of 
Meloe. 

ZonitiSj  Fabr.,  is  known  to  develop  in  the  cells  of  (kmia  and  Antkidium,  and  to  have 
A  coarctate  larva  much  like  that  of  SitartB, 

Soldier-beetle  larvae. — The  larva  of  the  Two-lined  Soldier-beetle 
( TeUpkorus  bilineatus^  Say,  Fig.  33,  a)  was  fonnd  by  Mr.  J.  L  Salter,  of  Saint 

Clond,  Minn.,  devonring  the  eggs,  though  by  no 
means  so  common  as  the  blister-beetle  larvte. 
This  larva  was  first  described,  in  1871,  by  Mr. 
Packard;  and  its  carnivorous  habit  first  made 
known  the  same  year  by  Mr.  Biley,  who  found 
^  ~  that  it  preyed  upon  the  common  apple- worm. 

no.    33.— TWOUNRD    SOLDIKR-       _  ,         ',       ,  i  i  i        t_         •  j 

BCETLB— a.  larva;  6,  head  and  two  The  beetle  has  browu-black  wmgcovers,  and 
bISai.'**°(!L'SwRiuy.)*°^**^'  ^  a  reddish-yellow  head  and  thorax;  the  latter 
having  two  short,  black  longitudinal  marks.    It  is  found  early  in  spring 

on  various  fruit-trees,  upon 
which  it  doubtless  feeds, 
as  Mr.  Packard  records  its 
feeding  on  the  newly  ex- 
panded leaves  of  the  birch. 
The  larva  is  of  a  rich  vel- 
vety-brown color  and  will 
doubtless  prey  on  many 
soft-bodied  insects.  Mr.  N. 
Coleman,  of  Bloomfield,Gt., 
sent  us  specimens,  in  the 
spring  of  1876,  taken,  under 

Fig.  34 —HMd  of  larra  cf  Two-lioed  Soldier-Beetle,  greatly  peculiar  CirCUmstaUCeS,  iu  a 
enlarged;  c,  upper;  6.  under  dde.    (AiUr  Packard.)  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

been  feeding  upon  small  animals  in  the  crevices  between  the  bricks,  from 
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whicb  they  occasionally  fell  into  the  water  and  instinctively  adhered  to 
the  backet    We  quote  his  accoant: 

Id  tbe  latter  part  of  November,  1875, 1  fonod  an  occasioDal  larva  on  the  backot  of 
water  as  I  drew  it  from  the  well.  At  first  I  tboagbt  they  were  caterpillars ;  bat  the 
more  I  stndied  the  less  I  oonld  make  any  decision.  One  or  two  at  a  time  were  drawn 
up  occasionally  till  Christmas — that  day  I  drew  up  forty  or  fifty  at  once.  I  supposed 
I  had  secnred  all,  bat  where  they  kept  themselves  I  conld  not  imagine ;  for  a  few  days 
before  I  lost  the  backet,  and  had  to  fish  for  it  a  long  time.  January  17  I  drew  up 
several  larvse,  and  a  few  days  after  two  or  three  more  came  ap.  On  January  2.5, 2d,  and 
31,  one  or  two  were  drawn  up  each  day.  February  2  I  drew  up  two  quite  small  ones; 
and  on  the  13th  a  few  more  of  the  large  ones  came  up.  March  6,  some  more  of  the  full 
grown ;  March  7,  some  aboat  half  grown  ;  March  31,  some  more  larvce ;  April  1,  some 
more  still ;  April  5,  do.  The  well  was  frozen  over  quite  hard  several  times  during  tbe 
winter ;  in  March  the  water  came  up  to  within  three  feet  of  the  top.  Now,  what  are 
they  t    How  have  they  lived,  and  where,  during  the  winter  t 

I  tried  several  times  to  keep  tome  of  them  in  a  vessel  of  water,  but  they  all  died 
within  a  few  days  each  time.  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  I 
am  quite  curious  to  know  what  they  are. 

Telephorus  BILINKATU8,  Q^y.^LoTva  (Fig.  33,  a),^Body  12-jointed,  joint  1  longest, 
4  shortest,  the  rest  of  about  equal  length ;  flattened  ;  tapering  slightly  at  each  end ; 
velvety ;  of  a  rich  deep  brown  above,  pale  below ;  intersections  deep  and  broiidening 
from  sides  to  middle  of  dorsum ;  two  deep  longitudinal  lateral  furrows,  and  two,  less 
deep,  yentral  ones;  raedio-dorsal  pale  line  continuous  on  the  thoracic  joints  but  show- 
ing only  on  the  sutures  of  the  rest ;  joints  2  and  3  eacL  with  a  large  sunken  suboval 
brown  spot  each  side  of  dorsum ;  these  spots  with  a  pale  center;  in  a  lino  with  these 
on  all  the  abdominal  joints  but  last,  is  a  more  or  less  distinct,  slightly  sunken,  pale 
line,  and  still  another  parallel  with  it  further  out  on  the  side.  &tween  tliese  palo 
lines,  on  every  joint  but  the  last,  is  a  slightly  elevated,  dark,  bead-like  tubercle  which 
might  readily  be  taken  for  spiracles ;  but  these  last,  which  are  dark  and  quite  small,  are 
placed  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  first  eight  abdominal  joints,  in  the  upper  lateral  farrow, 
and  between  the  first  two  thoracic  joints — there  bning  nine  pair  in  all ;  anal  joint  with  a 
moderate  proleg.  Legs  rather  short,  pilose,  the  tarsus  terminating  in  a  prominent  and 
sharp  claw.  A  pale  anal  pseudopod.  Head  flattened,  divided  superiorly  a  little  beyond 
the  middle  by  a  transverse  suture,  the  basal  portion  of  an  opaque,  velvety,  sooty- 
black  ;  the  anterior  portion  polished,  forming  three  well-defined  lobes,  with  tbe  ante- 
rior edge  irregularly  broken  ;  eyes  prominent,  plac^  laterally  immediately  before  tbe 
occipital  suture ;  antenniB  inserted  in  a  deep  socket,  2-jointed,  the  second  four  times 
as  long  as  first,  and  bearing  a  small  sul^oint  at  tip;  labrum  not  visible  [Packard 
describes  it  as  "  broad  and  perfectly  square  in  front,  with  a  median  notch  dividing 
the  edge  into  two  slight  lobes."  As  Walsh  describes  that  of  Chauliogfiathus  as  being 
retractile,  it  is  probably  retracted  in  my  specimens,  which  are  alcoholic] ;  mandibles 
falcate,  with  a  strong  tooth  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  inner  edge;  beneath, 
the  anterior  edge  is  deeply  and  semi-circularly  cut  out ; 
mentum  extending  between  maxillsd  for  two-tbirds  their 
length ;  maxillsd  large,  proj  .cting  beyond  labium,  espe- 
cially on  the  inside,  where  they  seem  to  be  produced  into 
a  slight  point ;  maxillary  palpi  3-jointed,  the  second  twice 
as  long  as  the  first,  the  third  rudimentary ;  labium  small, 
formed  of  a  basal  quadrate  piece  and  two  palpigerous 
pieces  that  are  soldered  together ;  labial  palpi  2-jointed, 
the  second  rudimentary. — IFourth  Mo.  Ent  Rep, 

Asilid  larvse. — ^We  have  on  several  occasions 
fonud  a  large  Dipterous  larva  (Pig,  35,  c)  prey- 
ing upon  the  eggs  of  onr  locnst,  which  larva  we 
recognized  as  that  of  Erax  Bastardii  which  we 
bad  reared  in  previous  years.  A  specimen  of  Fio.3s.~EBAxBASTARmi.-^,fly, 
the  same  species  received  from  Minnesota,  where  *'  ^^'  ^  ^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^^'^ 
it  was  also  fonnd  preying  upon  locust-eggs,  was  kept  for  some  time  by 
Miss  Emma  A.  Smith,  of  Peoria.  We  have,  also,  a  larger  larva  of  the 
same  family,  and,  doubtless,  that  of  some  true  AHlu8j  which  was  found 
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at  the  same  work.    The  Asilid-flies  have  been  justly  styled  the  hawks 

of  the  iusect  world.    They  poance  upon  many  kinds  of  insects,  and  as 

we  shall  presently  see,  are  very  fond  of  locasts.    Their  larval  habits  are 

bat  imperfectly  known,  but  so  far  as  known  they  are  said  by  most  authors 

to  be  vegetarian,  Hdrria  having  reared  the  Silky  Asilus  (Asilus  sericeWj 

Say)  from  larvsB  feeding  on  the  roots  of  rhubarb.    The  egg  feeding  habit 

here  recorded  would  show  that  the  carnivorous  habit  of  the  mature 

flies  belongs  likewise,  in  some  species  at  least,  to  their  larvsB. 

Erax  Bastardi.— ZkuTO.— (See  Fig.  35,  c)  Length  1.05  ioches.  Only  twelve  Joints,  the 
tbree  anterior  and  the  three  posterior  ones  tapering  gradually,  tho  rest  of  equal  width  ; 
slightly  depiessed ;  translucent  yellowish-white;  the  chitinons  covering  tolerably  firm, 
Lowever;  a  swollen  lateral  ridge  ;  tworafons  dorsal  spiracles  on  Joint  I,  and  two  similar 
ones  on  Joint  U.  Head  dark  brown,  very  retractile,  pointed,  divided  at  tip  into  two 
mandibnlate  points,  and  having  two  anguitorm  appendages;  anal  segment  with  twode- 

f pressed  longitudinal  lines  above,  ridged  ou  anterior  edge,  and  with  a  central  depressed 
ine  below.    It  makes  use  of  its  head  in  crawling. 

Pupa  (Fig.  35,  b). — Stoat,  honey-yellow ;  the  leg  and  wing-sheaths  soldered  together 
though  separated  from  the  abdomen ;  eyes  large  and  dark ; liead  with  two  large  brown 
spines  in  front,  and  a  lateral  set  of  three  rather  smaller  ones;  thorax  with  two  small 
tliiu  rounded  dorsal  projections,  and  a  set  of  two  small  lateral  spines  Just  behind  the 
head ;  abdomen,  with  each  segment  ridg<  d  in  the  middle  and  furnished  on  this  ridge 
with  n  rin;;  of  browu  blunt  thorns  sloping  backward ;  anal  segment  with  a  few  rather 
stouter  spines.~[ Second  Mo,  Ent,  Rep, 

Click-beetle  Larvse. — We  have  discovered  three  distinct  larv©  of 
this  family  preyiog  upon  the  locast  e£:gs.  One  of  these  (Fig.36,  a)  is  by  far 
the  most  common,  and  was  found  with  the  same 
habit  on  several  occasions  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Godfrey, 
of  Manhattan,  Kans.    These  larvae  are  popularly 
known  as  wire- worms,  and  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent species,  some  of  which  are  well  known  to 
be  grievous  pests  to  the  farmer,  by  destroying 
r  -.  u       «>       *^®  roots  of  various  cultivated  plants.    We  have, 
^    o«      w  *  .^,      .V  .  however,  long  known  that  some  species  were 

Fio.  36.— a,  Elatcrld  larva  that  «»  ,      ,  -      *  ■     ,  .        -    . 

foeds  on  locnst^gjs;  b  head  camivorous,®'  aud  the  egg-feeding  habit  of  the 

irora    iMSneath  ;   c,    anal  joint  ,  '     ,         ,  ^  .  ,  ___ 

from  above?  d  e,  anal  Joints  of  thrcc  in  Qucstion  IS  Confirmatory  evidence*    We 

other    apocies  with    the  aame  _  «.,-..  -  ^>  ,       .*  -     ^ 

habit.  (After  Riioy.)  havo  failed  to  Tcar  any  of  them  to  the  perfect 

state,  and  they  do  not  accord  with  any  described  species  that  have  been 
determined.^  Fig.  36,  a,  shows  the  more  common  species,  with  (ft,  c)  its 
head  and  anal  joint;  d,  e,  the  anal  joints  of  the  other  two. 

Ichneumonid  (?)  Larva. — ^'  Next  to  the  Anthomyiaegg-parasitein  im- 
portance is  a  much  larger,  more  sluggish,  yellowish  grub  (Fig.  37,  a), 
measuring  about  half  an  inch  when  extended,  which  is  found  within  or 
beneath  the  locust  eggs,  lying  in  a  curved  position, the  body  being  bent 
BO  that  the  head  and  tail  nearly  touch  each  other.    It  is  a  smooth  grub, 

**  Mr.  Biley  hoa  reared  Jlemirhiput/aaeieularit  (Fabr.)  fh>m  larvie  preyinjc  on  Ihoee  of  CyUenepfehts 
(Drnry) ;  Elater  luetxtosua  Leo.  from  larvro  that  fed  on  those  of  Dendroiaes  eanadetutia  Latr.,  and  Oteu- 
juB  davipet,  Fpbr.  Be  boa  iilao  bred  MdanoUu  commtcnu  GylL  from  a  Block  oak  badly  Infeotcd  viik 
ChrysobothrU/emorata. 

''The  larva  of  BlaUr  luehumu is  dark  brown,  with  the  oool  lolnt  pnnotate,  dimlniabing  to  a  potnt,  and 
terminating  in  a  aharp  tbom.  That  wbioii  Fi^ch  oooaiders  Melanotus  eommunut  baa  three  blunt  denta> 
tions  and  ionr  Inngitadinal  impreaaiona  on  tho  anal  Joint,  aoraewhat  at  in  FIc.  86,  r.  That  which  ho  bo> 
lievpa  to  bo  Agriotea  truneatut  Helab.  (the  A,  obanu  of  Uania,  and  deacribed  In  fall  by  Dr,  O.  IL  Ilom 
in  Can.  Bnt.  voL  Iv,  Fig.  4,  oa  J.  manen$  Say),  boa  a  smooth,  rather  pointed  anal  Joint,  with  two  eon* 
apicnooa  dorsal  apoU,  That  of  Hemirhiput  fateinUarit  ia  broad,  with  a  narrow,  vptnrned  anal  joint, 
bavin;;  a  few  ronndod  tborns  and  two  terminal  sharper  aud  larger  ones.  That  of  lAtdiut  attgnuattu 
has  a  perteotly  smooth  and  polished  oool  Joint. 
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i¥ith  a  very  small,  brown,  flattened  bead,  with  the  joints  near  the  head 
swollen,  and  the  hind  end  tapering,  and  with  deep,  translucent  satures 
beneath  the  joints,  which  sutnres  show 
certain  venous  marks  and  mottlings, 
especially  along  the  middle  of  the  back. 
It  exhausts  the  eggs,  and  leaves  noth- 
ing bnt  the  shrunken  and  discolored 
shells.'' 

This  parasite  has  been  found  in  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Missouri, 
and  in  1876  destroyed  about  one  per 
cent  of  the  eggs.  The  following  let- 
ters refer  to  it : 


FlO.    37.  ~T7NDETB1UfnnED     B00PABA8ITB 

OF  BocKT  Mountain  Locust. 


The  other  day,  as  I  was  strolliDg  through  the  fields,  I  stopped  to  examine  some  eggs. 
I  foDDd  the  groond  in  spots  qnite  fnll  of  white  gmbs,  worms  or  maggots,  whatever 
they  may  be  called.  Many  of  them  were  in  the  egg-pods,  basy  at  work.  I  collected 
a  few,  and  sent  to  yon  in  a  small  vial  by  mail  for  yonr  examination.  The  ground  was 
high  and  dry  where  fonnd.— [S.  D.  Payne,  Easota,  Le  Sneor  County,  Minn.,  Septem- 
ber 28,1876. 

I  think  the  Silky  Mite  has  done  good  service  in  destroying  eggs  in  one  or  two  coun- 
ties, particularly  Nobles.  Bnt  we  are  getting,  in  addition,  continual  newspaper  reports 
of  white  grubs  destroying  the  eggs.  I  started  out  to  see  for  myself,  and  have  found 
a  number,  which  I  send  you.— [A.  Whitman,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  Septem])er  7, 1876. 

Though  we  have  endeavored  to  rear  quite  a  number  of  them  to  the 

perfect  state,  we  have  met  with  no  success.    The  characters  of  the  grub 

show  it  to  be  Hymenopterous,  and  probably  of  the  family  Ichneumon- 

idse.    It  hibernates  in  various  stages  of  growth,  and  we  have  found  the 

larva  unchanged  throughout  spring  and  early  summer,  and  have  kept 

a  few  alive  from  the  fall  of  1876  to  September,  1877,  all  dying  in  the 

<^nd  unchanged  and  without  spinning  a  cocoon.    The  larva  of  Pimpla 

instigator  is  said  by  Motchulsky  to  prey  on  the  eggs  of  European  locusts. 

ICHNEUMONiD  (?)  Larva.— Average  length,  0.50  inch.  Body  curved,  glabrous,  tapering 
posteriorly,  swollen  anteriorly.  Color  opaque  whitish,  with  translucent  yellowish  mot- 
tli  ngs,  and  some  venous  marks  at  sutures,  especially  along  medio-dorsum.  Sutures  deep. 
A  lateral  row  of  swellings.  Head  small,  flattened,  dark  brown,  in  five  pieces,  consisting 
above  or  a  fiontal  ovoid  piece  and  two  lateral  pieces  of  somewhat  similar  form,  and 
each  beariug  near  tip  a  minute,  two-jointed  palpus:  beneath  of  two  broad,  subtriangular 
Jaws,  having  forward  and  lateral  motion,  and  eacli,  also,  bearing  near  the  center,  in  a 
depression,  a  two  jointed  feeler.  A  spiracle  each  side  in  a  fold  between  joints  2  and  3, 
and  another  on  each  side  of  the  penultimate  joint,  12.    None  otherwise  perceptible. 

Miscellaneous  Species. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  insects  that 
attack  the  eggs,  different  species  of  ants  have  been  reported  to  do 
so  to  some  extent.  We  have  also  found  certain  Myriapods,  and  espe- 
cially a  species  of  Mecistocephalus  within  the  egg-mass,  and  have  wit- 
nessed the  common  White  Grub  (larva  of  Lachnostema  fusca)  actually 
feeding  upon  the  eggs,  thus  giving  another  conclusive  proof  that  an 
essential  vegetable  feeder  will  exceptionally  take  to  soft  animal  food. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder  (Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xii,  p.  99)  has  re- 
corded the  rearing  of  a  Chalcid-fly  (Fig.  38)  from  the  eggs  of  the  Carolina 
locust;  and  we  have  received  from  B.  B.  Potts,  Worthington,  Minn.,  an 
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egfT-mass  of  our  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  every  egg  of  which  contained 
a  Chalcid  pupa.    These  pupae  were  too  dry  to  permit  of  rearing  the 

imago,  but  they  were  probably  of  the  same 
species  as  that  reared  by  Mr.  Scudder.  It  is 
a  black,  deeply  pitted  fly  (Fig.  38,  a),  about 
5""  long,  belonging  to  the  subfamily  Eury- 
tomidea.  It  does  not  fully  correspond  with 
any  of  the  genera  defined  by  Westwood, 
Walker,  or  Snellen  Van  Vollenhoven.  We 
hesitate  to  found  a  new  genus  on  a  single 
Fio.  38-CALOPTBsoBiAovivonA.—  scx,  but  in  order  to  christen  the  insect,  we 

o.  female;   b,  her    anteuoa.    (After         ...  v    .    «  -,    «    .^. 

Kiiey.)  subjoin  a  brief  definition : 

Caloptenobia,  dov.  gen. —  9 ,  body  eloogate ;  stroogly  ragoso-panctate.  Head  as 
broad  as  thorax;  ocelli  barely  diBtinguishable,  widely  apart ;  antennsQ  12-Jointed  (scape 
-)-  II),  the  scape  Dearly  as  long  as  the  ilagellum,  whi'^b  ia  curved,  slightly  clavate,  with 
joints  3,4,5,  shortest,  the  others  subeqnai,  the  terminal  one  faintly  divided.  Thorax 
elongate;  collare  narrow ;  preescntaro  large  and  swollen ;  scatellum  small  and  rounded 
behind;  metanotum  concave  behind,  with  the  sides  dilated  and  forming  almost  a  qua- 
drangle. Pedicil  short  aiid  stout.  Abdomen  flattened,  fusiform,  G-jointed;  joint  13  exca- 
vated anteriorly,  joint  3  as  long  as  1  and  2  t(  gether,  the  terminal  Joint  very  Email  and 
ind  stinctly  separated.  Wings  not  reaching  to  tip  of  abdomen  when  closed ;  hind  pair 
with  a  fringe  of  sparse  cilia  on  irner  border,     g  unknown. 

C.  ovivora,  n.  sp. —  9  •  color  pitchy  black,  with  sparse  ^ray  pubescence.  Legs,  scap'^, 
and  basal  joint  of  flagellum  honey-yellow.  Win^  hyaline.  Head  and  thorax  broadly 
and  confluently  rugoso- punctate.    Abdomen  longitudinally  striate.    Length  5™™. 

Four  specimens  Irom  eggs  of  (Edipoda  Carolina, 

Finally,  the  Locust  Mite,  which  we  shall  now  consider,  is,  in  the  mature 
state,  one  of  the  most  effective  destroyers  of  the  locust  eggs. 

ANIMALS  THAT  PREY  UPON  THE  LOCUST  AFTER  IT  IS  BORN. 

Red  mites, — ^There  are  at  least  two  species  of  red  mites,  and  prob- 
ably more,  that  attack  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust,  the  most  common 
of  which  is — 

The  Locust  Mite  ( TromUdium  locustarum  Riley). — One  of  the  most 
interesting  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  locust  enemies 
is  what  we  may  popularly  call  the  **  Locust  mite."  It  forms  a  true  link 
between  those  articulates  which  prey  on  the  eggs  and  those  which  prey 
on  the  locusts,  since  it  combines  both  traits.  Eeferred  to  in  previous 
writings  under  the  name  of  the  Silky  mite,  its  natural  history  was  first 
fully  made  out  by  Mr.  Biley  during  the  past  summer.  It  differs  so 
much  in  infancy  and  maturity  that  it  has  been  referred  to  distinct 
genera,  and  was  always  known  under  two  different  names.  During 
either  period  it  proves  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  locust.  In  the  mature  form 
It  lives  in  the  ground,  feeding  upon  all  sorts  of  soft  animal  and  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter.  When  the  locust  fills  the  ground  with  its  eggs 
this  mite  flourishes  upon  the  abundance  of  food  which  these  afford, 
sometimes  teeming  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  the  ground  a  scarlet 
hue.  How  numerous  and  how  beneficial  to  man  this  mite  moy  be  as  a 
destroyer  both  of  the  locust  and  its  eggs  is  well  illustrated  by  the  state- 
ments of  correspondents  in  the  appendices  (App.  18)  where  it  is  so  fre- 
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qnently  referred  to  as  the  "red  mite,''  the  ** little  red  bug,"  &c.,  as 
well  as  by  the  following  extracts : 

The  course  of  the  locusts  was  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by  the  operation  of  some 
parasite,  appearing  in  the  shape  of  small  red  mites,  which  attach  themselves  to  the 
body,  under  the  wings,  where  they  suck  the  carcass  to  a  dry  shell ;  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  grasshoppers  almost  covering  some  plants,  where  they  have  taken  hold  of  a  leaf  or 
stalk,  and  clasped  it,  with  a  dead  embrace ;  many  others  fall  to  the  ground  to  die,  too 
weak  to  rise  again.  In  a  half  day's  examination,  where  they  were  very  thick,  we 
failed  to  find  more  than  two  grasshoppers  not  so  attacked,  and  this  was  not  local :  for 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles  across  the  country  they  were  found  similarly  affected. — [Edi- 
torial correspondence  of  the  Prmrie  Farmer^  August  21,  1869. 

A  discovery  has  been  mado  of  great  interest.  A  small  red  bug  or  spider,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  kernel  of  wheats  is  found  in  great  numbers,  creeping  into  the  holes  to 
the  grasshopper  eggs  and  eatiug  the  contents  of  the  eggs  voraciously.  Great  numbers 
were  found  in  the  act  of  eating  the  eggs,  with  empty  egg-shells  in  the  same  nest. 
The  extent  of  the  little  friends  is  not  limited,  but  they  have  been  seen  in  many  locali- 
ties in  different  directions  in  this  place.  Mr.  J.  D.  Johnston,  Antrim,  proved  conclu- 
sively that  these  red  bugs  are  making  sure  work  among  the  eggs. — IMadelia  (Minn.) 
nm^,  1874. 

Last  evening,  when  we  reached  Worthington  from  Lake  Shetek,  there  was  quite  an 
excitement  in  Worthington,  owing  to  the  £act  that  the  citizens  were  generidly  con- 
vinced that  a  red  parasite  was  destroying  the  grasshopper  eggs.  I  examined  the  mat- 
ter carefully  myself,  and  became  convinced  that  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  in  that 
immediate  vicinity  was  well  assured;  but  I  determined  not  to  write  you  and  excite 
any  hope  until  a  further  and  more  complete  examination  could  be  had.  We  therefore 
furnished  our  Bohemian  friends  with  a  bottle  of  the  eggs  and  thoir  pests,  and  the  com- 
mission left  in  high  spirits.  We  postponed  further  investigation  until  this  morning, 
when  I  left  and  prosecuted  the  examination  with  vigor.  The  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
knew  nothing  of  these  signs  of  deliverance  until  the  visitors  from  Worthington  reached 
them,  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  to  yon  that  in  a  circle  of  ten  miles  from  Worthington 
there  will  scarcely  be  an  egg  left  by  to-morrow  night.  I  send  you  a  bottle  herewith 
containing  the  cones  and  the  parasites.  We  could  scarcely  find  a  cone  or  sack,  except 
as  they  were  indicated  by  the  parasite  on  the  surface  ;  and  each  cone,  which  was  not 
entirely  destroyed,  had  from  five  to  fifty  of  the  red  laborers  at  work  upon  the  eggs. 
We  found  scores  of  cells  with  no  eggs  left,  except  the  shells.  *  •  *  I  stopptd 
for  fifteen  minutes  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Wilder,  where  Section-Foreman  Smith 
took  me  to  that  portion  of  his  farm  where  eggs  were  deposited.  We  could  find  none 
by  general  digging,  bnt  wherever  we  found,  as  we  frequently  did,  the  red  parasite  on 
the  surface,  we  found  the  cone  beneath,  with  the  parasite  at  work  consumiog  the  eggs. 
*  *  *  I  am  aware  that  two  years  ago  this  parasite  was  found  working  upon  the 
eggs  at  Madelia  and  other  places,  but  here  we  have  the  remedy  almost  as  soon  as  the 
eggs  are  laid,  while  in  the  former  instances  the  parasite  was  only  discovered  in  the 
spring.— [Letter  from  Ex-Governor  Stephen  Miller,  written  from  Windom,  Minn.,  Au- 
gust 15, 1876. 

We  send  herewith  a  box  of  grasshopper  eggs,  together  with  the  "  silky  mite,''  of 
which  60  much  has  been  said.  You  can  see  a  sample  of  the  work  they  are  doing.  They 
are  over  the  ground  and  in  it  wherever  eggs  have  been  laid.  They  suck  the  eggs,  leav- 
ing the  bare  shell.  We  have  talked  with  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and 
they  all  tell  the  same  story — not  a  cell  to  be  found  that  is  not  partially  or  wholly  de- 
stroyed. We  have  personally  inspected  them  in  more  than  twenty  different  places,  and 
are  satisfied  that  in  this  county  the  eggs  of  the  festive  g.  h.  are  a  "  tot  al  wreck."  Allow 
us  to  snggest  that  you  call  for  a  report  from  every  county  in  the  State  that  has  been 
infested  by  them.->[Letter  to  PUmeer  Prtas  and  TribiAne,  from  Bell  &  Gruelle.  Worth- 
ington, Nobles  County,  Minnesota,  August  16, 1876. 

I  send,  inclosed  in  a  circular  tin  box,  mailed  with  this,  some  dirt  containing  ^ass- 
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hoppers'  eggs,  and  also  the  red  mite  or  spider  that  sacks  them,  as  yoa  will  perceive  on 
examiDatioQ.  I  trast  they  will  be  received  in  good  order.  I  send  them  at  the  request 
of  A.  Whitman,  of  Saint  Panl,  of  this  State,  with  whom  I  am  corresponding  some- 
times on  this  grasshopper  matter. — [Lett-er  from  R.  B.  Potts,  U.  S.  N.,  Worthiogton, 
Minn.,  August  18, 1876. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Tankton  Press  and  Ddkotaiattf  of  April  25,  contain- 
ing an  article  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  parasitic  insect  is  devouring  the  eggs 
of  the  locusts  all  over  Southern  Dakota.  The  insect  is  described  as  a  "little  red  bog,'' 
and  also  as  the  same  parasite  which  is  found  on  the  bodies  of  fully-grown  and  migrating 
locusts.  Tbis  is  evidently  a  mistake,  the  two  being  entirely  different  insects  in  habits 
and  appearance.  The  **  little  red  bug  **  is  known  as  the  **  silky  mite,"  and  is  described  in 
Riley's  Seventh  Report  under  the  name  of  Troml>idium  sericeum.  Its  habit  of  eating  the 
eggs  of  the  locust  was  reported  as  early  as  1874.  It  is  also  described  in  Riley's  Ninth 
Report,  which  has  just  been  issued.  In  the  locality  mentioned  it  is  so  numerous  that 
scarcely  a  sac  of  eggs  has  escaped,  and  farmers  are  very  much  encouraged  concerning 
their  crops.— [Country  Gentleman,  May  10, 1877. 

During  the  fall  of  1876  reports  were  received  from  various  quarters,  especially  the 
southwestern  counties,  denoting  the  presence  of  the  Silky  mite  in  great  numbers,  while 
various  larvse  were  discovered  at  work  upon  the  eggs  almost  everywhere.  The  Silky 
mite  was  found  to  be  still  more  numerous  in  the  spring,  sometime^  so  thick  as  to  redden 
the  ground,  and  in  localities  where  it  had  not  been  seen  in  the  autumn.  Of  replies  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  Entomological  Commission,  "proportion  of  eggs  that  failed  to  hatch, 
and  probable  cause  of  failure,"  nine  out  of  thirteen  (in  Minnesota)  express  the  opinion 
that  a  large  percentage  (one-half  or  more)  failed  to  hatch,  and  the  cause  generally 
assigned  is  the  Silky  mite.  Testimony  on  this  point  can  apply  with  exactness  to  only 
such  little  cases  as  come  under  each  man's  particular  notice,  but  the  replies,  taken  with 
similar  reports,  denote  that  considerable  quantities  of  the  eggs  were  destroyed  before 
hatching.— [Allen  Whitman,  Saint  Paul,  August,  1877. 

In  conversing  with  a  gentleman  this  evening,  he  says :  "What  grasshoppers  remain- 
ing here  are  now  being  destroyed  by  a  bug,  a  small, '  red  bug,'  which  are  now  upon 
their  wings  sapping  the  life  out  of  them.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  chintz  bag."— 
[E.  D.  Barton,  Sarcoxie,  Mo.,  July  12, 1877. 

The  warm  spell  has  hatched  out  a  great  number  of  the  little  silky  mites.  In  fact, 
many  farmers  tell  here  that  the  ground  is  red  with  them  in  places.— [A.  Whitman, 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  April  17, 1877. 

A  reliable  man  from  the  next  county  to  this  (Emmett)  informed  me  that  his  garden 
soil  was  red  with  the  little  insect  often  spoken  of,  and  that  they  were  going  for  the 
eggs  with  a  vengeance. — [John  Walker,  Emmettsburg,  Iowa,  April  17, 1877. 

I  have  found  many  red  parasites  on  the  locusts,  larger  ones  on  those  in  the  pupa 
state  than  on  those  that  had  more  fully  developed  wings.  Have  found  no  internal 
parasites.— [Q.  M.  Houston.  Harrisonville,  Mo.,  June  8, 1875. 

The  red  parasite  seems  to  feed  more  upon  the  indurated  mucous  sac  inclosing  the  eggs 
than  upon  the  eggs  themselves ;  yet,  I  think,  where  the  covering  is  destroyed,  the  eggs, 
in  most  instances,  do  not  hatch.  The  red  parasite  is  the  first  to  attack  the  young,  by 
depositing  its  eggs  [young  mistaken  for  eggs]  upon  them.  I  have  seen  so  many  of 
these  upon  young  locusts  that  they  sucked  all  the  vitality  out  of  them. — [J.  G.  McGrne, 
Audubon,  Minn.,  June  20, 1877. 

There  is  some  insect  that  appears  to  deposit  small  red  eggs,  from  one  to  a  dozen  or 
more,  under  the  wings  of  the  grasshoppers.  I  have  seen  them  in  large  masses,  and 
have  found  them  on  those  with  their  wings  just  starting.  I  find,  also,  that  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  full-fledged  ones  have  them,  and  that  they  are  dying  all  the  time  in 
great  numbers  In  consequence.— [0.  Z.  Craig,  Diamond  City,  Jasper  County,  Missouri 

In  spring,  the  female  lays  between  300  and  400  minute  spherical, 
orange-red  eggs  in  the  ground  (Fig.  39,  a).    They  are  nsnally  from  one 
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to  two  inches  beneath  the  snrface  and  in  a  slightly  agglutinated  mass, 
which,  however,  easily  becomes  scattered  upon  disturbance  of  the  soih 
From  these  eggs,  in  due  time,  there  hatch  little  orange  mites  (Fig.  39,  &), 
which  differ  from  the  parent  in  having  but  six  legs.  The  six-legged 
form  belongs  to  Latreille's  genus  Astoma^  erected  when  naturalists  had 
no  suspicion  that  it  was  purely  a  larval  form.  The  specific  name  locus- 
(arum  was  first  proposed  for  it  by  B.  D.  Walsh,*^"  but  Dr.  Le  Baron 
afterward  gave  it  the  name  of  Atoma  gryllaria^^  in  connection  with  a 
detailed  description. 
Active  when  they  first  hatch  and  impelled  by  instinct,  these  little  six- 


Fio.  39.— Trombidium  locustabum a,  female  with  her  batch  of  e^s  (after 

Bmerton) ;  6,  newly  hatcheil  larra— uatiiral  size  indicated  by  the  dot  within 
the  circle ;  e,  egg ;  d,  «,  vacated  egg-ahella  (after  Kiiey). 

legged  specks  crawl  upon  the  locusts  and  fasten  to  them,  mostly  at  the 
base  of  the  wings  or  along  their  principal  veins,  just  as  a  tick  fastens 
to  a  dog  or  a  sheep,  or  to  man.    Thus  attached  to  their  victim,  they  suck 


Fio.  40  —Trombidium  LOCUvrABUM.—a,  matnre  larva  when  abont  to  leave  the  wing  of  a  locnst ;  &, 
papa :  c,  male  adolt  when  jnat  from  the  pnpa ;  d,  female — ^the  natural  Bises  indicated  to  the  right ;  0, 
palpal  claw  and  thumb ;  /  pedal  claws ;  g^  one  of  the  barbed  haira ;  A,  the  striatioiia  on  the  larval  skin 
(After  Riley.) 

its  juices  and  swell  until  the  legs  become  invisible.    It  is  in  this  condi- 
tion (Pig.  40,  a)  that  they  are  most  often  noticed,  presenting  to  the  ordi- 

^  Practical  Entomologist,  i,  p.  196. 

>  Le  Baron's  Second  Blinola  Ent.  Report,  1878,  p.  156.    The  author  employs  the  term  Atoma,  which, 
though  at  first  employed  by  Latieille,  is  oorrectea  to  Aitoma  in  his  Genera  Crostaceornm  et  Insect- 
n,  i,  p.  16S  (18d6). 
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nary  observer  the  appearance  of  a  bright  red  oblong*ovoi(l  body  grow- 
ing from  tbe  wing.  They  are  so  firmly  attached  by  the  month,  bo 
immovable,  and  with  the  lega  so  short  and  hidden,  that  persons  aufa- 
miliar  with  their  true  nature  might  easily  mistake  them  for  some  natural 
growth  or  excrescence.  That  they  are  often  so  nnmerons  as  to  weaken 
and  kill  their  victim,  reports,  as  well  as  our  own  experience,  clearly 
prove.  Professor  Aughey,  of  Nebraska,  has  observed  that  these  red 
mites  increase  on  the  locusts  immediately  after  a  rain,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  hatch  more  freely  or  move  more  freely  in  wet  weather, 
though  the  true  explanation  of  the  facts  observed  may  also  be  found  in 
the  repose  of  the  locusts  during  such  weather,  and  the  greater  ease  with 
which  the  mites  consequently  crawl  upon  them.  They  are  mostdumer- 
ous  on  the  winged  locusts,  though  also  found  upon  the  young,  unfledged 
insects,  especially  the  pupae. 

In  due  time,  these  swollen  bodies  let  go  their  hold  and  drop  to  the 
ground,  where,  clumsily  and  with  difficulty,  they  crawl  under  the  first 
shelter  afforded  by  some  bit  of  loose  earth,  or  a  stone,  llere  they  re- 
main quiet  for  two  or  three  weeks,  gradually  swelling  and  changing  form. 
During  this  change,  the  pupa  state  is  assumed,  but  not  by  shedding  any 
skin,  as  do  true  insects  in  going  through  their  transformations.  New 
legs,  feelers,  and  mouth-parts  form  under  the  old  skin,  which,  with  its 
now  useless  legs,  distends  so  as  barely  to  cover  the  new  parts,  which  are 
all  appressed  to  the  body  very  much  as  in  the  pupa  of  a  beetle  (Fig.  40, 
ft).  Finally  both  the  distended  larval  skin  and  the  new  one  that  incases 
the  pupa  burst,  and  release  a  creature  quiet  different  from  the  former 
Astoma — in  fact,  none  other  than  the  8-legged  Trombidinm  (Fig.  40,  c). 
We  thus  see  that  from  the  time  this  mite  hatches,  through  all  its  growth 
and  changes,  but  one  molt  takes  place.  The  mature  form  passes  the 
winter  in  the  ground,  and  is  active  whenever  the  temperature  is  a  few 
degrees  above  freezing-point* 

Only  two  species  of  the  genus  Trombidium  have  been  described  in 
America,  viz :  scahrum  Say,  and  sericeum  Say.""  The  descriptions  in  both 
cases  are  brief,  and  lacking  in  structural  details  and  in  measurements. 
Tbe  locust  mite  under  consideration  has  been  hitherto  referred  to  «€rt- 
ceunij  but  the  characteristic  polished  anal  plate  precludes  the  reference, 
and  we  define  it  under  the  name  of  locustamm.  Since  the  time  when  it 
was  established  by  Fabricius,  evidently  on  the  characters  of  tbe  Euro- 
pean T.  holosericeum^  the  genus  Trombidium  has  been  greatly  modified  by 
different  authors.  The  species  have  been  variously  arranged  according 
to  relative  length  of  legs,  position  of  eyes,  divisions  of  the  body,  &c. 
As  restricted  at  present,  the  genus  is  thus  characterized:  Abdomen 
swollen,  especially  in  front,  where  it  is  broadest;  cephalo-thorax  small 
and  narrow,  with  two  eyes,  superior  and  barely  raised ;  legs  7-jointed, 
palpate,  with  two  minute  terminal  hooks,  the  front  pair  longest,  the 
two  front  pairs  widely  separated  from  the  two  hind  pairs ;  mandibles  nn- 

n  joain.  Aa  Kat.  Sc.  PhU.  il,  18S1,  p.  "TO. '" 
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p:niculHte ;  palpi  large,  free,  tbe  penaltimate  joint  strongly  ungulate,  and 
the  terminal  joint  forming  a  movable  thumb  upon  it.  Larva  G-1egged, 
parasitic ;  defined  under  the  generic  names  Astoma^  Leptus^  LepostomtiSj 
and  Ocypete.  Many  species  have  been  described  in  Europe,  but  the  one 
in  question  differs  from  all  of  them  as  given  by  Gervais.'^ 

TROMBmiUBf  LOCXJSTARUM  Riley.— Egg  0.12«™  in  diameter,  spberical,  full  of  gran- 
nlatioup,  pale  orange-red  in  color,  becoming  more  pointed  at  one  end  before  hatcuiug 
(Fig.  39,  d),  the  Bbell  splitting  across  and  the  severed  sides  rolling  toward  each  other 
when  vacated  (Fig.  39,  e). 

Larva, — ^When  newly  liatched,  pale  orange-red,  0.14<om  long,  ovoid,  tbe  body  with 
but  three  transverse  sntures,  one  anteriorly,  one  between  first  and  second,  and  another 
between  second  and  third  pair  of  legs;  dorsam  with  several  transverse  rows  of  about 
six  piliferoos  points ;  head  somewhat  narrowed,  showing  four  minute  swellings,  each 
giving  rise  to  a  rather  long  hair ;  mouth-parts  small  and  indistinct,  with  a  dusky, 
granular  spot  at  their  base ;  legs  6-Joictea,  inclusive  of  fixed  coxal  piece,  the  thiid 
Joint  longest,  hind  pair  somewhat  longer  than  the  others,  all  tipped  with  two  well- 
dt^veloped  claws,  those  on  front  pair  the  longest;  what  appears  to  be  a  rudimentary 
subcutaneous  fourth  pair ;  no  anal  set®. 

Full-grown  farpa.— !.()"« long,  with  the  whole  body  greatly  distended  and  elongated, 
the  elongation  being  principally  from  the  posterior  dorsal  portion,  so  as  to  briug  to 
view  four  hairs  at  the  end ;  body  showing  two  principal  transverse  constrictions,  one 
about  Ihe  middle,  the  other  above  it,  while  the  whole  surface  is  finely  and  trans- 
versely str  ate 

Pupa, — 17'°°>  long,  one-hxdf  as  broad.  Kither  pale  yellow  or  orange-red,  polished, 
swollen  and  rounded  anteriorly,  more  tapering  posteriorly,  tbe  dorsum  well  arched ; 
two  transverse  impressions,  at  first  noticeable  but  subsequently  obliterated;  palpi 
and  legs  formed  under  the  larval  skin,  their  ends  finally  projecting  from  it  and  more 
or  less  free ;  traces  of  the  shriveled  larval  legs  widely  separated. 

Adult, — When  first  from  pupa  the  color  is  orange-red,  with  a  distinct  transverse  con- 
striction about  the  middle,  and  a  deep  transverse  impression  in  the  broad  fore  part. 
The  species  is  characterized  by  the  palpal  claw  consistiug  of  one  large  hook,  w;th  a 
second  smalK  rone  originating  from  its  middle,  and  three  stout  spines  from  near  its 
base,  and  by  tbe  thumb  being  of  uniform  diameter^  armed  with  rather  long  hairs  ter- 
minally, and  reaching  to  or  very  little  beyond  its  tip ;  also  by  a  sunken  polished  plate 
at  the  end  of  the  body  dorsally ;  the  plate  but  sparsely  covered  with  hairs,  elongate, 
square  in  front  and  broadening  behind.  The  legs  have  the  terminal  hooks  very  short 
and  blunt,  the  front  pair  is  longest,  the  second  shortest.  Hairs  of  body  barbed, 
slightly  curved  and  attenuated.  Tne  scissor-like  mandibles  are  faintly  toothed  within. 
With  age  the  color  intensifies  to  scarlet,  but  the  legs,  palpi,  and  ventral  surface  are 
always  more  pale  and  silvery  than  the  superior  part  of  the  body.  The  male  is  smaller 
than  the  female,  has  more  intense  color,  relatively  somewhat  longer  legs,  with  the 
body  more  pointed  behind  and  more  deeply  constricted ;  the  anal  plate  more  narrow ; 
ventrally  his  body  is  more  distinctly  constricted  toward  tip,  and  more  deeply  impressed 
longitudinally ;  also  with  the  genital  impression  more  distinct.  His  body  becomes 
more  creased  and  impressed  witn  age,  while  that  of  the  female  becomes  broader  and 
more  smooth  and  swollen.  Average  length  of  female  when  full-grown  about  3  milli- 
meters ;  male  about  2  miUimeters. 

W  de-spread.  We  have  it  from  Manitoba,  Texas,  various  Eastern  States,  and  from 
Califoniia. 

In  all  the  egg-masses  we  have  examined,  the  number  of  eggs  ranged 
between  300  and  400,  the  mass  being  irregularly  globose,  and  the  eggs 
but  loosely  adhering  to  each  other.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  exact  length  of  time  required  for  the  full  development  of  the  larva 
after  attachment,  but  it  is  brief,  and  seldom  exceeds  a  fortnight,  while 
the  final  transformation,  after  detachment,  occupies  but  three  or  four 
days.  GThough  the  motion  of  the  swollen  and  detpched  larva  is  slow, 
the  legs  move  about  with  considerable  rapidity }  yet  in  the  gradual 
change  to  pupa  they  shrink  and  are  partially  drawn  in.  Since  De 
Oeer's  time  it  has  been  known  that  some  of  the  octopod  mites  are  hex- 

'  7*801168  4  BofRm.    Aptdres.    1844.  ~ 
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Fig.  41.  — 


apods  in  their  early  life,  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  bat  that  all  the 

Trombiclidce  have  hexapod  larvae.    In  addition  to  the  locast  mite  above 

described,  we  have  found  another  larval  form  attacking  the  mature  C. 

spretua.    It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  larva  of  locustarum  by  the 

more  prominent  head,  by  the  longer,  more  slender  legs,  which 

are  7jointed,  the  joints  increasing  in  length  to  the  penultimate, 

which  is  longest,  and  by  the  hairs,  whether  on  the  body,  legs, 

or  palpi,  being  long,  tapering,  and  barbed.    It  is  possibly  the 

larva  of  a  large  species,  which  we  have  called  Tronihidium 

giganteum,  distinguished  by  the  following  characters : 

Trombidium  GIGA29TEUM  Riley.— Adolt  8  mm.  to  9  mm.  loDf(;  pyri- 
form,  somewhat  flattened ;  no  prononnced  coustrictions,  bat  yarions  dorsal 
irre^nlaritieB;  usnally  aboat  five  pain  of  circular  depressions  connected 
by  transverse  ones  on  anterior  two-thirds,  and  a  triangular  series  poste- 
riorly. Barbed  hairs  long  and  tapering,  bat  very  dense  and  even.  Color 
deep  pcarlet,  the  legs  concolorons;   eyes  dark.    Characterized  by  the 

...        penaltiniate  palpal  joint  forming  a  single  claw  with  a  prominent  notch, 

TuoMBiDiuM  while  the  terminal  thnmb  is  large,  extending  one-third  its  length  beyond 
a'pedafciawT  ^^^  claw,  clavate,  and  with  the  inner  side  of  its  broad  end  flattened ;  the 
b,  labial  claw  claw,  as  well  as  the  thnmb,  having  sparse  hairs;  terminal  joint  of  legs 
ami  thntnb.  squarely  docked,  with  the  claws  reaching  bat  little  beyond  the  side. 
(After  Biley.)       Living  in  the  gronnd.     Nine  specimens  examined. 

We  have  also  reared  to  the  perfect  state  the  well-known  Aatoma  para- 
site that  attacks  the  common  house-fly  {Musca  domestica) 
in  this  conntry^  and  will  add  a  description  of  it  by  way  of 
comparison,  as  it  may  also  be  found  to  attack  locusts. 

The  larva  (Fig.  42}  has  the  same  mode  of  transformation 
as  T.  locustarumy  but  is  much  more  active  after  detachment, 
while  the  gradual  shrinking  and  withdrawal  of  the  larval 
legs  during  the  transformation  to  pupa  is  much  more  easily  T^ia^*^^?Muii 
observed.  The  species  is  distinguished  from  T.  locustarum  ^^'Y*  ^^^^^ 
by  the  following  characters: 

Trombwium  muscarum  Riley.— larra  distingnisbed  from  that  of  T,  locuatarum  by  the 
greater  relative  length  of  legs,  and  by  the  hairs  on  the  body  being 
mach  longer  and  more  couspicuons ;  also  by  the  more  distinct 
transverse  sntares,  of  which  there  are  fear.  Transverse  striations 
noticeable  soon  after  attachment.  FaU-grown  larva  also  more 
active. 
Pupa. — ^More  rounded  behind. 

Jdii/L— Average  length  1.2  mm. ;  color  bright  and  pale  scarlet; 
Pm  «  TROMBin.  ^®^  ^®^y  P*^®  ^^^  ^**^^  ^^®  terminal  joint  fusiform  and  the  claws 
lUM  MU8CARUM—«  £  ™"*^^  longor  than  in  T.  2ocv«tarum,  and  more  nearly  as  found  in  the 
binl  claws  and'thuiub:  larva;  bodv  roanded,  very  little  narrower  behind,  with  no impres- 
6,  pedal  clawA;o,  barbed  sions  or  other  marks.  Barbed  hairs  of  body  sparse,  short,  blant, 
tnbercttlouBhair.  (Af-  and  tubercnlous,  giving  a  beautifaUy  echiunlate  appearance  under 
ter  liiiey.)  ^^^  microscope.    Qenital  depression  circular ;  penultimate  palpal 

joint  ending  in  two  small,  equal,  blunt  claws,  the  thumb  being  very  small,  tubertuloos 
and  not  reaching  its  tip.    No  marked  sexual  differences. 
Many  specimens  examined. 

The  mode  of  growth  of  these  mites  may  be  more  clearly  illustrated  by 
a  brief  reference  to  a  common  red  water-mite  (Eyirachna  heloaUmce 
Riley)  which  we  have  studied.  The  mites  of  the  typical  genus  Hydrachna 
are,  in  reality,  the  aquatic  representatires  of  Trombidium^  and  have  a 
precisely  similar  mode  of  development.  We  have  not  had  the  eggSy 
but  in  Europe  they  are  known  to  be  laid  in  spring  in  boles  in  soft* 
stemmed  aquatic  plauts. 
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The  yoang  larva  (Fig.  44,  ft,),  like  that  of  Trombidium^  is  pale  red«  heza- 
podoas,  and  with  the  legs  6-joiiited,  inclading  the  ooxal  joint.  It  has  the 
mouth-parts  retracted^  and  is  characterized  by  two  dark  eye-spots  aute- 


Fio.  44.~Htdrachna  iiELOSTOiTiE.— &,  newly  batched  larra;  a,  larrasoon  after 
becoming  fixed ;  c,  mature  larva  with  pu]>a  forming  within;  d,  adolt;  e,  lis 
pedal  claws;  /,  palpal  claws  of  larva.    (After  Kiley.) 

riorly,  and  by  the  swollen  second  joint  of  the  palpi  showing  at  each 
anterior  corner.  Moving  about  in  the  water,  these  young  larvae  lasten, 
often  in  very  large  numbers,  to  different  aquatic  insects.  Water- 
bugs  of  the  family  Belostomidm  are  particularly  subject  to  attack,  and 
especially  Zaitha  fluminea  (Say),''^  upon  a  single  specimen  of  which  we 
have  sometimes  counted  over  500.  They  are  able  to  fasten  to  the  bug 
by  means  of  several  sharp  hooks  at  the  end  of  the  palpi.  Once  fixed,  the 
head  and  mouth-parts  stretch  until  they  become  separated  by  a  neck  from 
the  main  body,  the  transparent  skin  of  which  rapidly  swells  and  elon- ' 
gates  so  as  to  form  a  bag,  with  the  more  solid,  dark  red  parts  visible  an- 
teriorly (Fig.  44,  a).  The  maxillsB  penetrate  and  extend  beneath  the 
chitinous  covering  of  the  host,  until  they  form  a  long,  pointed  thread. 
The  legs  curl  up,  become  useless,  and  are  more  or  less  withdrawn,  and 
the  larva  gradually  passes  to  the  pupa  state  within  this  bag,  which  be- 
comes more  and  more  swollen  and  rounded  posteriorly,  and  finally  bursts 
to  release  the  adult  mite.  This  bag-like  larva  was  looked  upon  as  an  egg 
by  many  old  authors,  and  was  made  the  type  of  the  genus  Achlysia  by 
Audouin.  The  adult  swims  actively  about  in  the  water,  but  before 
attaining  maturity  fixes  to  some  plant,  and  undergoes  another  molt 
without  material  change  of  form. 

Hydbachna  BEL06T0MJS  Blley.— XartMi. — Hezopodons.  Elliptic-OYoid.  Pale  red, 
with  two  dasky  eye-spots.  Legs  6-Joiiitedy  incladiDff  ooxsq  ;  terralnal  Joint  longest ; 
elaws  very  small.  Surface  closely  and  evenly  stadded  with  minute  points.  Falpi 
drawn  beneath  the  head,  with  the  second  joint  greatly  swollen,  and  showing  like  an 
eye  at  each  anterior  side  of  the  body ;  the  three  terminal  Joints  indistinctly  separated, 
and  each  armed  with  a  sharp  hook.  Becoming  elongate  and  more  or  lees  pyriform, 
with  a  distinct  neck  when  fixed. 

Pupa  formed  within  the  bag-like  body  of  larva. 

Adult. — Average  length  when  first  from  pQpal.5  mm.;  globnlar;  color  dark  blood- 
brown  ;  body  smooth ;  legs  with  bat  few  hairs,  terminal  Joint  truncate  and  with  two 
very  minute  claws ;  palpal  claws  very  small  and  the  thumb  no  longer. 

Ground-beetles. — ^We  have  seen  that  in  the  larva  state  several  of 
these  insects  attack  locust-eggs.    The  perfect  beetles  are  among  the 


^*=zPerth4Htomu  tMrantiaM  Leidy. 
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a  ^  b 

FlO.  45— CaL080M\   calidum.- 
larva;  6,  beotlo.    (After  liiley.) 


most  active  pursuers  and  devourers  of  tbe  locnst  itself.    The  beetles  of 
this  family  (Garahidw)  are  essentially  predaceoas,  and  most  of  the  larger 

species  doubtless  feed 
upon    locusts    when 
they  get  opportunity. 
The  species  which  we 
have  most  often  found 
at  the   work   are  the 
Fiery  Calosoma  (Colo- 
soma  calidvm^  Fig.  45, 
h)  and    the  Elongate 
Grou nd-beetlo    ( Pa 8 1-    no.  46.— pasimachus blox- 
machus  elongatus,  Fig.  ^^""'*-  <^*^ri^«>-> 
46).    In  ditches,  where  the  young  had  collected,  we  have  also.fonud  at- 
tacking  them,  Calosoma  externum   Say,   C.  8C7'utator 
(Fabr.),  0.  wilcoxi  Lee,  Rarpalm  caliginosus  (Fabr.), 
jET.  penTisylvanicus  (De  Geer),  and  Ulaphrus  ruscariua 
Say.    Mr.  H.  A.  Brous  also  found  Pa^niachtis  punctula- 
tu8  preying  on  them  in  western  Kansas. 

Tiger-beetles. — These  are  swift-iunning  and  flying 
beetles  {Gicindelidw)  with  predaceons  habits,  their  larv» 
living  within  cylindrical  holes,  and  entrapping  any  un« 
wary    insects    that    may 
Fro.  47.  — habpalub  chaucc  to  como  within  reach 
cAuoLNosua.  ^^  ^jj^.j.   formidable  jaws. 

These  larvae  are  characterized  by  the  largo 
and  flattened  head,  and  by  having  two  tuber- 
cles on  the  back  of  the  ninth  joint,  each 
tubercle  endin ff  in  two  recurved  hooks,  which    fio.  48.— ciondbla 
support  the  creature  in  any  part  of  its  bur- 
row.   Various   species'"  in  the  perfect  state  are  known  ciNDajLe-oS- 
to  attack    the   Eocky  Mountain    locust ;   and    Mr.  J.  K.  ''^''^ 
Moore,  of  Saint  Peter,  Minn.,  sent  us  last  summer  the  Cicindela  re- 
panda  (Fig.  48)  with  the  remnants  of  various  specimens  which  it  had 

partly  devoured.  One 
would  scarcely  sup- 
pose, however,that  the 
stationary  larviB  of 
these  beetles  could 
succeed  in  entrapping 
such  an  active  creature 
a  I  «.  0    I        as  our  locust.    Yet  at 

Fio.  50. —Cicindela 8rLENT)iDA.— a,  larva;  6,  head    Omaha,    Ncbr.,    last      ^     ,^     ^^ 
of  same  enlarged;  c,  beetle  (Bmerton.  dtZ.)  t,,.,^.  «.«  Av««.i  ♦!.«*.  ^p  ^,     S;~"*^"" 

"  -.     '       June,  we  found  that  of  DKi^vuLOAma. 

the  young  locusts  which   were   collecting   on  the  steep  clay  banks 

'*  Mr.  Broas  fonnd  tbe  follovinx  species  proyiog  on  tpr^tug  in  Western  Kansas  in  1876:  OieiTkd^ 
pulchra  Say ;  O.  tcttUUarii  Say ;  O,  G-g  lUata  Fabr. ;  0.  fuigida  Say ;  a  vulgaris  Say ;  (7.  eirttimjWofa 
Laf. ;  C  /ortnosa  Say ;  0-punetulati  Fabr. 
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that  aboand  there  qaite  a  number  fell  victims  to  the  larvse  of  the 
Splendid  Tiger-beetle  (Cieindela  splendida  Hentz),  the  burrows  of  which 
are  abundant  in  such  situations.  In  the  course  of  two  hours'  digging 
Tre  found  19  young  locusts  that  had  been  dragged  to  the  bottom  of  the 
burrows  of  this  species,  and  were  then  and  there 
being  devoured.  "We  introduce  a  figure  of  this 
larva  (Fig.  50)  and  of  the  beetle,  which  is  a 
brilliant  species,  the  wing-covers  being  of  a  bur- 
nished coppery  color,  with  green  reflections,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  either  metallic  blue  or 
green. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  species  of  this 
family  that  preys  upon  the  locust  in  Western 
Kansas  is  the  elegant  insect  {Amblychila  cplin- 
driformis  Say),  which  we  herewith  illustrate 
(Fig.  62)  and  which  maybe  called  the  Cylindrical 
Tiger-beetle.  It  is  of  a  tolerably  uniform  deep 
chestnut-brown  color,  and  till  quite  recently  was 
Fio.M.lAMBLTcinLA*cmKDRi.  considered  a  great  rarity;  indeed,  ihQ  facile 
FOKMM.  princeps  among  beetles.     Unlike    the  typical 

members  of  its  family,  this  beetle  is  nocturnal  and  rather  slow  in  its 
movements.  Mr.  S.  W.  Williston,  of  Yale,  who  captured  large  numbers 
last  summer,  wrote  us  from  Monument^  Wallace  County,  Kans.,  May  17, 
as  follows,  regarding  its  habits: 

I  have  collected  the  beetle  for  several  seaeons,  and  have  watched  its  habits.  These 
are  almost  precisely  the  same  as  in  Omu8.  Their  movements  are  mnch  more  sluggish 
than  Teiracha  or  Cmndela.  They  rarely  destroy  living  insects  of  any  kind,  but  foed 
mostly  upon  effect  matter,  dead  insects,  and  such  live  ones  as  they  can  capture. 

They  cannot  run  as  fast  as  the  slowest  Cidndela,  and  pay  no  attention  to  a  collector 
till  his  fineers  touch  them. 

Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  of  Lawrence,  Kans.,  who  made  some  observations 
for  us  last  summer  in  the  western  part  of  his  State,  and  who  also  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  many  specimens,  gives  the  following  more  complete 
account,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science: 

I  was  disappointed  to  find  these  insects  apparently  devoid  of  that  intensely  ferocious 
nature  which  had  been  ascribed  to  them  bysensational  writers  for  the  Eastern  press, 
and  which  wonld  be  suggested  by  its  position  at  the  head  of  a  ravenons  family,  the 
dndndelidcB,  or  Tiger-beetles.  I  have  watched  them  night  after  night  coming  forth 
from  their  hiding-places  soon  after  sundown  and  beginning  their  night-long  search  for 
food.  I  am  satisfied  that  their  sense  of  sight  must  be  exceedingly  deficient,  as  they 
never  discover  their  prey  from  a  distance,  however  slight,  and  never  capture  it  unkss 
stnmbling  upon  it  as  if  by  accident.  When,  however,  they  do  thus  stumble  upon  an 
unfortunate  caterpillar,  grasshopper,  or  other  saitable  article  of  food,  a  very  acate 
sense  of  touch,  chiefly  concentrated  in  their  long  and  constantly  vibrating  antenna), 
enables  them  to  seize  upon  and  firmly  hold  it  with  their  powerful  mandibles,  while 
with  their  maxill®,  or  secondary  Jaws,  they  withdraw  the  life-Juices  and  soft  tissues  of 
their  struggling  victim.  They  also  manifest  the  imperfection  of  their  vision  by  mak- 
ing no  attempt  to  escape  from  their  human  captors,  allowing  themselves  to  be  picked 
up  as  if  entirely  blind.  They  are  slow  in  their  movements,  walking  about  with  great 
deliberation  over  their  favorite  hunting-grounds,  the  sloping  clay  banks.  JUhe  onlyj 
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approach  to  rapidity  of  movement  obflenred  during  the  Bnmmer  was  in  <be  caae  of  a 
single  individual  suddenly  surprised  by  the  morning  sun  while  at  a  distance  from  a 
suitable  hiding-place  which  he  was  making  frantic  exertions  to  discover. 

In  a  brief  paper  contributed  to  this  Academy  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Brous,  at  our  last  annual 
meeting,  it  was  stated  that  AniblyohilcB  live  in  holes  which  they  construct  for  them- 
selves. My  own  observations  do  not  corroborate  this  statement. .  On  the  other  hand, 
I  found  them  invariably  coming  forth  at  night  from  holes  made  by  other  animals,  most 
especially  from  the  intricately  winding  burrows  of  the  kangaroo  rat  {Dipodomys phil- 
lippii),  by  which  the  clay  banks  are  often  completely  honey-combed.  In  these  bur- 
rows they  take  refuge  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  daytime,  in  company  with 
other  nocturnal  genera — EleodeSf  PasimachuBt  &c.  These  latter  insects  undoubtedly 
furnish  many  a  midday  meal  for  AmbJychiUB,  which  aire  not  to  be  supposed  to  pass  the 
entire  day  in  sleep.  On  one  occasion  I  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  two  of  them 
in  a  large  abandoned  badger's  hole.  They  were  wide  awake,  and  walking  about  with 
vibrating  antennss,  as  if  in  search  of  food.  I  have  also  kept  several  living  specimens 
in  confinement,  and  have  carefully  watched  them  for  several  weeks,  but  never  discov- 
ered any  disposition  to  make  excavations  for  themselves,  though  they  would  gladly 
take  possession  of  holes  made  for  them  in  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage. 

In  regard  to  food,  no  living  insect  seems  to  come  amiss  to  them.  They  seem  to  be 
especially  fond  of  all  sorts  of  Orthopterons  and  Lepidopterons  larvss.  They  will  attack 
and  devour  the  huge  wingless  locusts  (Brackypeplus)  and  sword-bearers  (Entioaudes). 
I  have  seen  them  in  the  act  of  conquering  and  devouring  the  large  Prtonus  of  the  plains 
{P,JU8ioomi8)f  and  in  two  instances  have  seen  them  eating  one  another,  apparently 
with  the  keenest  relish.  In  confinement  they  will  thrive  upon  full-grown  maple- 
worms  (Dryocampa  mbicunda  var.  dlba)f  the  caterpillars  of  the  Handmaid  Moth  (Do- 
tana  miimtra),  and  almost  every  other  insect  pest  of  the  orchard  and  garden. 

We  havo  ourselves  kept  a  liviug  specimen,  sent  ns  by  Professor  Snow, 

in  a  vivariam  all  throngh  tbe 
past  autamn  and  winter.  It 
showed  an  admirable  capacity 
for  borrowing,  and  doubtless  ex- 
cavates its  own  burrows  where 
those  of  other  animals  are  not 
at  hand  to  occupy.  Our  speci- 
men devoured  at  first  at  the  rate 
of  two  locusts  a  day,  but  sul>se- 
quently  became  much  less  raven- 
ous. It  ate  at  night  when  the 
locusts  were  least  active,  and 
generally  remained  quiet  and 
hidden  in  its  burrow  during  the 
day. 

The  larva  (Fig.  53)  of  this  spe- 
cies lives  in  a  large  cylindrical 
hole,  from  one  to  three  feet  deep, 
Fio.53.-AiiBLYCHirACTLKDRiFOBMi8.-«.iarva.iat.  made  in  dry  clayey  banks;  and 

6.-alvlew;  ft,  8amo,  domtl  view;  c,  head,  prothorax,  fur^  t?  m  fln\\A  iv*  «  Iptfl^r  to 
Midineiothorax5<l,antenn»;«.beadboneath:/,ineii-    ^^'  ^^    VV .  UUliO,  lU    a  ICUer  CO 

SStr*(ASr"Hir£)  ***'  **  ^^''^'^'^^c  ^'"""P  ^'  Dr.  G.  U.  Hom,  of  Philadelphia, 

thus  describes  its  habits: 

The  bnrrowB  are  fonnd  in  aU  gradations  of  Bnrfaoe,  from  a  perfect  level  to  a  nearly 
vertical  face,  bot  are  in  greatest  nnmbexs  in  slopes  of  abont  3(P.    The v^aie  very  notice- 
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able  from  tbeir  large  size  and  occurreDce  in  clnsteis.  Dry  clayey  banks  are  preferred 
and  all  the  borrows  I  have  examined  enter  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
remain  straight  for  three-fonrtbs  of  tbeir  length,  then  gradually  cnrving.  It  is  not  nn- 
asnal  to  see  the  larvse  after  sundown,  or  earlier  if  the  day  be  cloudy.  They  are,  how- 
eTer,  very  shy,  and  I  know  of  but  one  specimen  being  taken  without  considerable  digging. 

A  full  description  of  this  larva  by  Dr.  Horn  will  appear  in  vol.  vii  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Entomological  Society,  and  we  present 
the  accompanying  figure  thereof^  with  its  several  parts  enlarged,  from 
an  advance  plate  kindly  furnished  by  the  author.  This  larva  had  pre- 
viously been  mentioned  (Ann.  Lye  iv,  1845,  p.  143)  by  Dr.  LeGonte 
as  that  of  Pdsimachm, 

Asilus-flies. — ^We  have  already  referred  to  these  flies  (p.  303),  the 

larvffi  of  some  of  which  prey  upon  the 
eggs  of  the  locust.  The  perfect  flies  are 
very  fond  of  the  young  locusts,  pouncing 
upon  and  seizing  them,  and  then  flying 
off  to  some  spot  where,  unmolested, 
they  can  suck  the  juices  of  their  victim. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Bruner,  of  Omaha, 
Kebr.,  who  has  had  good  opportunity 
of  observing,  says  that  the  larger  species 
live  almost  entirely  on  locusts  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August 
Most  of  the  larger  species'^  doubtless 
have  this  habit,  and  one  of  the  most  common  and  ferocious  in  which  we 
have  observed  it  is  the  Proctocanthus  milherW"  Macq.  (Fig.  54),  and 
popularly  called  the  Missouri  Bee-killer,  on  account  of  its  habit  of  de- 
stroying bees  in  the  Southwest.  These  insects  fly  with  a  buzzing  noise, 
and  have  a  sufficiently  powerful  beak  to  produce  quite  a  severe  sting  on 
the  human  band. 
Digger-wasps.— These  insects  by  means  of  their  powerful  jaws 


Fig.  54.— Pboctooanthus  iolbbbtl 
Kfley.) 


(After 


Fio.  55.~LABaADA  91EMIBUPA.— Female.    (Emer 
Umdel) 


Fig.   56.— Labbada  sbbcibufa.— Female,  grasping  a 
young  locust.    (Emerton  delJ^ 


^Mr.  BroQB  foand  the  followinff  species  feeding  on  mrrtut:  Stsnopogim  eomangu/bntiu  Loew,  a  species 
with  palo  yellowish  hairs  on  head  and  thorax,  yellowish-biown  wings,  and  pale  mfons  legs  and  obdo- 
men ;  ProfAoehut  ajpivura  Fitch ;  Eraa  hatUardvi  (Big.  29) ;  seyeral  ofiied  species  of  Erox,  and  a  species 
of  2W  menu. 

"The  J^ttf  mUaowritntU  Riley,  9d  Mo.  Ent  Bep.  p.  132. 
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and  Rpinous  legs  barrow  with  great  rapidity  in  the  ground,  where  they 
form  a  sort  of  nest;  provision  it  with  some  kind  of  pn?y  which  they 
have  stung  and  paralyzed ;  lay  an  egg  thereunder,  and  cover  up  the 
hole — the  larva  when  it  hatches  feeding  upon  the  stored  foodthus  pro- 
vided by  the  parent  Several  species  have  long  been  known  to  capture 
locusts  and  green  grasshoppers.    We  noticed  a  small  black  species 

(Prianonyx  atrata^  St.  Farg.) 
that  is  quite  common  in  Co- 
lorado, pursuing  and  capturing 
the  pupa  of  0.  spretuSj  and  ^Ir. 
Packard  caught  a  still  smaller 
species  (Larrada  semirvfa^ 
Cress.,  Figs.  65,  60),  with  black 
head  and  thorax  and  reddish 
abdomen,  whileit  was  in  the  act 
of carryinga«pre^u«  larva.  One 
of  our  handsomest  species 
{Sphex  ichneumonea  L.,  Fig.  67), 
with  golden  pubescence  on  head 
and  thorax  and  with  the  legs 
and  basal  half  of  abdomen  rust- 
red,  has  been  closely  observed  by  Mr.  Packard,  and  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  its  habits  from  his  Ouide  to  the  Study  of  Insects 
(p.  167): 

In  the  last  week  of  July,  and  darlDg  August  and  early  in  September,  we  noticed  nearly 
a  dozen  of  these  wasps  busily  engaged  in  digging  their  holes  in  a  gravelly  walk.  In 
previons  seasons  they  were  more  numerous,  burrowing  into  grassy  banks  near  the 
walk.  The  holes  were  four  to  six  inches  deep.  In  beginning  the  hole,  the  wasp 
dragged  away  with  its  teeth  a  stone  one-half  as  large  as  itself  to  a  distance  of  eight 
inches  from  the  hole,  while  it  pushed  away  others  with  its  head.  In  beginning  its 
barrow  it  used  its  large  and  powerful  Jaws  almost  entirely,  digging  into  the  depth  of 
an  inch  in  five  minutes,  completing  its  hole  in  about  half  an  hour.  After  having  in- 
serted its  head  into  the  holo,  where  it  loosened  the  earth  with  its  Jaws  and  threw  it 
out  of  the  hole  with  its  Jaws  and  fore  legs,  it  would  retreat  backward  and  push  the 
dirt  still  farther  back  from  the  mouth  of  the  cell  with  its  hind  legs.  In  cises  where 
the  farther  progress  of  the  work  was  stopped  by  a  stone  too  large  for  the  wasp  to  re- 
move or  dig  around,  it  would  abandon  it  and  begin  a  new  hole.  Jnst  ns  soon  as  it 
reached  the  required  depth,  the  wasp  flew  a  few  feet  to  an  adjoining  bank,  and  falling 
upon  an  OrekeUmum  tmlgare  or  O.  gracite  (two  common  grass-green  catydid-like  grass- 
hoppers, about  an  inch  long),  stung  and  paralyzed  it  instantly,  bore  it  to  its  nest,  and 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  and  while  in  the  bottom  of  its  hole  must  have  deposited 
its  egg  in  its  victim.  Reappearing,  it  began  to  draw  the  sand  back  into  the  hole^ 
scratching  it  in  quite  briskly  by  means  of  its  spiny  fore  tarsi,  while  standing  on  its 
two  hind  pars  of  legs.  It  thus  threw  in  half  an  inch  of  dirt  upon  the  grasshopper 
and  then  flew  off.  In  this  way  one  Sphex  will  make  two  or  three  such  holes  in  one 
afternoon.  The  walk  was  hard  and  composed  of  a  coarse  sea-gravel,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  wasp  worked  her  way  in  with  tooth  and  nail  was  marvelous. 

A  steel-blae  species  {Chlorion  cceruleum  Drury,  Fig.  58),  thoagh  ordi- 
narily using  spiders,  also  employs  locusts;  and  the  following  extract  from 
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a  letter  from  Mr.  William  H.  Edwards,  of  Coalburgli,  W.  Va.,  gives  an 
ioterostiDg  instance  of  this  insect  losing  its  way  and  being  pnzzled : 

I  was  greatly  entertained  one  day  at  seeing  this  steel-blue  dirt-digger  ride  a  locnst 
np  and  down  tbe  walk  of  my  garden  in  search  of  its  hole,  which  it  had  missed  by  20 
feet,  the  hole  heiuf^  in  fact  in  a  walk  paraUel  and  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  it  was  on,  but  20  feet  away.  The  wasp 
would  ride  up  and  down,  stop,  turn  back,  or  drop  the 

'hopper  and  run  about;  then  mount  its  prey  again,  ^^^^^J^THT  f^^^^^^ ' ^^ 
until  it  found  out  its  mistake  by  getting  at  last  on  to 
the  proper  walk. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Godfrey,  one  of  our  assistants, 
observed  this  wasp  sting  a  pupa  of  spretus 
and  bury  it,  and  upon  digging  up  the  pupa 
found  the  wasp  egg  at  the  juncture  of  the 
hind  femur  with  the  body.  Species  of  the 
genus  Scolia  are  also  known  to  have  this  fio.  sa-unLOBioN  cceruleum.  (Af- 
same  habit.  "^^'^'^'^-^ 

Tachina-flies. — The  animals  so  far  treated  of  as  attacking  the 
locust  either  devour  it  bodily,  suck  its  juices,  or  are  parasitic  upon  it 
externally.  There  remain  those  which  prey  upon  it  internally,  and 
which  in  time  exhaust  and  kill  it.  The  most  common  of  these  are  the 
larvsd  of  certain  flies  belonging  to  the  genus  Tavhina — gray-colored,  two- 
winged  flies,  having  very  much  the  general  appearance  of  the  common 
house-fly,  though  usually  somewhat  larger. 
*'  These  Tachina- tiles  firmly  fasten  their  eggs — which  are  oval,  white, 
and  opaque,  and  quite  tough— to  those  parts 
of  the  body  not  easily  reached  by  the  jaws 
and  legs  of  their  victim,  and  thus  prevent  the 
egg  from  being  detached.  The  slow-flying 
locusts  are  attacked  while  flying,  and  it  is 
quite  amusing  to  watch  the  frantic  efforts 
which  one  of  them,  haunted  by  a  Tachina-fly, 
will  make  to  evade  its  enemy.  The  fly  buzzes 
around,  waiting  her  opportunity,  and  when  the 

Fio.  50.— Teliow^aokd  TAcm-  _  ^  /  ^.         -      ,        ,    ., '       j     . . 

MA.PLY.   (After  RUey.)  locust  jumps  Or  flics,  darts  at  it  and  attempts 

to  attach  her  egg  under  the  wing  or  on  the  neck.  The  attempt  frequently 
fails,  but  she  perseveres  until  she  usually  accomplishes  her  object.  With 
those  locusts  which  fly  readily,  she  has  even  greater  difficulty ;  but 
though  the  locust  tacks  suddenly  in  all  directions  in  its  efforts  to  avoid 
her,  she  circles  close  around  it  and  generally  succeeds  in  accomplishing 
her  purpose,  either  while  the  locust  is  yet  on  the  wing,  or,  more  often, 
just  as  it  alights  from  a  flight  or  a  hop.  The  young  maggots  hatching 
from  these  eggs  eat  into  the  body  of  the  locust,  and  after  rioting  on  thi) 
fatty  parts  of  the  body— leaving  the  more  vital  parts  untouched — they 
issue  and  burrow  in  the  ground,  where  they  contract  to  brown,  egg-like 
puparia,  from  which  the  fly  issues  either  the  same  season  or  not  till 
the  following  spring.    A  locust  infested  with  this  parasite  is  more  lan- 
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gnid  than  it  otherwise  woald  be;  yet  it  seldom  dies  till  the  maggots 
have  left.  Often  in  pulling  off  the  wings  of  sach  as  were  hopping  about, 
the.bodies  have  presented  the  appearance  of  a  mere  shell  filled  with 
maggots ;  and  so  efficient  is  this  parasite  that  the  groand  in  parts  of  the 
Western  States  is  often  covered  with  the  Kooky  Mountain  locust  dead 
and  dying  from  this  cause. 

^'  Mr.  Byers,  in  speaking  of  the  locusts  hatching  in  Colorado  in  1865, 
says:  ^  That  npon  attaining  about  half  their  full  size,  they  were  attacked 
by  a  fly,  which,  stinging  them  in  the  back  between  the  roots  of  the  wings, 
deposited  one  or  more  eggs,  which  produced  a  large  white  maggot. 
The  worm  subsisted  npon  the  grasshopper,  finally  causing  its  death, 
when  it  cut  its  way  out  and  entered  the  earth.  In  this  way  probably 
half  were  destroyed,  often  covering  the  ground,  and  filling  the  furrows 
in  plowed  fields  with  their  carcasses.  The  remainder,  when  their  wings 
were  sufficiently  developed,  took  to  flight,  moving  southeast,  and  we 
lost  trace  of  them  on  the  great  plains.' 

'<  Mr.  S.  E.  Wilber,  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  has  published  an  account  of  what 
is  evidently  the  same  fly.^  In  this  account,  after  showing  how  persist- 
ently the  fly  pursues  the  locust — ^leaving  it  no  rest,  and  so  effectually 
weakening  whole  swarms  as  to  render  them  harmless — he  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  constant  importunities  and  annoyances  of  this  fly 
are  the  cause  of  locust  migrations."  We  have  already  expressed  our 
belief  that  at  times  they  may  prove  one  of  the  immediate  causes* 

Persons  who  have  not  lived  in  the  West,  where  the  locust  has  pre- 
vailed, can  form  no  idea  of  the  great  abundance  of  these  Tachina-flies. 
We  found  them  buzzing  about  so  numerously  in  the  mountain  regions 
last  summer  as  to  prove  a  positive  nuisance  to  travelers,  and  every 
locnst  as  it  attempted  to  fly  was  pursued  by  several.  It  was  also  very 
generally  conceded,  especially  in  Colorado,  that  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  the  locusts  did  so  little  damage  in  1877  was  because  they 
were  so  generally  infested  with  Tachina  maggots.  We  found  the  same 
state  of  things  wherever  we  went  in  the  Northwest,  and  in  1875  in  parts 
of  Manitoba,  as  we  were  credibly  informed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Luxton  and 
others,  they  so  effectually  killed  off  the  young  locusts  that  none  matured 
to  fly  off.  In  Minnesota  they  were  so  numerous  as  to  follow  the  locusts 
in  vast  swarms.  Mr.  J.  I.  Salter,  of  Stearns  County,  having  communi- 
cated the  fact  of  vast  clouds  of  flies  passing  over  Todd  County,  we  wrote 
to  ascertain  the  kind,  and  received  the  following  account: 

As  to  the  flies,  they  were  the  fly  descrihed  in  your  hnUetin  as  the  Tachlna-fly.  Some 
two  or  three  weeks  hefoie  the  fioftl  flight  of  the  'hoppera  I  noticed  thousands  of  those 
flies  on  my  timothy  and  oloyer  meadow,  where  the  locusts  were  in  great  numher8,and 
noticed  that  these  seemed  to  he  in  fear,  restless,  and  uneasy.  I  foand,  hy  watching, 
that  they  had  cause  to  he,  for  no  sooner  would  one  take  wing,  or  even  hop,  hut  it 
would  he  attacked  hy  those  flies.  Finally,  the  locusts  rose  en  masse  and  left,  and  shortly 
after  (I  have  now  forgotten  how  soon)  the  flies  left  in  a  oloud  or  swarm,  nearly  all.  I 
saw  the  locusts  leave ;  also  the  flies.  Then  about  the  last  flights  of  locusts,  going 
'•Popular  Soienoe  MontUy,  It,  p.  745. 
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fiontbeast,  or  shortly  ftftor,  I  saw  ftt  two  different  times,  on  different  days,  flights  of 
what  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  were  the  same  flies  before  spoken  of.  My  neighbor, 
Donald  Mcintosh,  also  saw  one,  if  not  more,  swarms  of  the  flies,  apparently  following 
the  loonsts.    In  every  instanee  they  took  the  same  ooorse  as  the  locnsts. 

In  warm  weather,  these  flies  multiply  very  rapidly,  undergoing  all 
their  transformations  in  the  coarse  of  a  fortnight  from  leaying.  the  Qgg; 
but  in  the  cooler  seasons  the  pupal  development  under  ground  is  much 
slower,  and  the  winter  is  generally  passed  in  the  puparium,  though  we 
have  known  the  larvsd  to  remain  in  the  ground  unchanged  all  through 
the  winter. 

The  following  extracts,  principally  from  our  correspondence,  refer  to 
these  Tachina-flies,  and  very  well*  indicate  the  effectual  work  they  some- 
times perform : 

Also,  I  will  say  that  the  grasshoppers,  which  a  month  sinoe  serionsly  threatened  to 
devour  every  green  thing,  have  met  with  a  mortal  foe  and  been  slain  by  millions. 
(Don't  think  **  millions  "  too  large  a  word.)  Very  few  have  taken  to  "  themselves  wings 
and  flown  away,"  as  heretofore,  but  lie  dead  in  the  fields  they  lately  ravaged.  A  small 
fly  pierces  them  and  deposits  an  egg  while  on  ike  vrtng  (ot  on  the  Jamp),  and,  like  Herod 
of  old,  "  they  are  eaten  of  worms  and  give  np  the  ghost"— [Jos.  C.  Sbattuck,  Greeley, 
Colo.,  Joly  14, 1873. 

It  seems  that  the  grasshoppers  that  are  so  destmotive  to  vegetation  in  many  places  in 
the  centcal  portion  of  the  continent  are  likely  to  find  an  enemy  whioh  threatens  their 
rapid  destmction.  The  Veer  Lodge  Independent  says  that  a  fly  has  made  its  appear* 
ance,  closely  resembling  the  common  honse-fly,  bat  mnch  larger,  and  of  a  gray,  mot- 
tled color,  wbich  deposits  its  eggs  under  the  wings  of  the  grasshopper.  The  egg  is 
inclosed  in  a  glutinous  substance,  which  secures  it  in  its  position  until  the  worm  is 
matured  [embryon  developed].  It  then  penetrates  the  body  of  the  grasshopper, which 
speedily  dies.  The  worm  then  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  at  the  end  of  seventeen 
days  comes  forth  a  fly,  ready  to  again  commence  the  work  of  destmction.  Mr  .William 
Walker,  of  Dempeey  Creek,  informs  the  lodepeudent  that  twice  during  the  past  sum- 
mer the  grasshoppers  threatened  to  destroy  his  crops,  but  the  flies  killed  them  so 
rapidly  that  they  did  him  but  little  damage.  As  the  grasshoppers  were  kiUed  before 
depositing  their  eggs,  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  plague  is  ended  in  the  Deer 
liOdge*  Valley. — [Published  in  several  Montana  papers  in  the  summer  of  1674. 

A  great  many  of  the  locusts  seemed  to  be  punctured  on  the  back,  and  on  puUing  their 
heads  off  after  death  (many  were  fouud  dead)  from  one  to  three  ordinary-looking  mag- 
gots would  be  found.  Many  farmers  fear  it  might  be  an  introduction  of  a  new  plague. 
May  not  this  gentleman  with  his  little  gimlet  in  time  prove  the  destroyer  of  the  hate- 
ful locust  fH!K.  P.  C.  Wilson,  Platte  City,  Mo. 

I  saw  a  'hopper  kicking  about  as  if  he  could  hardly  move ;  I  pulled  him  to  pieces  and 
found  that  he  contained  a  flx>tless  grub  half  an  inch  in  length.  In  a  short  time  more 
were  procured,  placed  in  a  covered  tumbler,  where,  in  a  little  more  than  two  weeks,, 
the  grubs  changed  to  Tachina-flies,  very  much  resembling  the  common  house-flies. 
*  *  *  When  we  remember  what  an  enormous  number  of  eggs  (fly-blows)  a  fly  will 
lay,  and  that  each,  in  about  a  month,  will  be  a  perfect  fly,  it  is  seen  that  it  would  take 
but  a  few  generations  to  clean  out  an  army  of  grasshoppers. — [Oscar  J.  Strong,  Bolfe, 
Pocahontas  County,  Iowa,  in  Weetern  Farmer^  February,  1869. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  a  fly  that  stung  the  locust  when  about  half-grown,  and 
killed  large  numben.  The  fly  Iidd  an  egg  that  soon  developed  into  a  maggot  that  ate 
out  the  inside  of  the  locust,  leaving  only  a  shell.  I  gathered  some  of  the  maggots  while 
they  were  within  the  locust,  and  put  them  in  a  glass.  In  about  four  days  they  went 
into  the  pupa  state,  looking  something  like  a  kernel  of  rye,  but  a  little  more  plump, 
21  G 
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and  in  abont  ten  dsys  they  faatohad  oat  into  a  fly  aboat  the  size  and  appearance  of  the 
house-fly. — [C.  O.  Perkins,  Oswego,  Labette  Coanty,  Kansas,  Jane,  1877. 

Very  many  have  been  killed  by  a  lari^e  maggot,  apparently  the  larva  of  a  Sarw^ 
phaga  oarnaria.  The  maggot  is  abont  one-fcnrth  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  seem  to 
attack  the  locnsts  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  last  molt,  thongh  sometimes  the  paps  are 
attacked.  The  locnsts,  when  affected,  become  torpid,  and  hop  with  diffionlty.  When 
these  are  examined,  one  or  more  maggots  are  found  at  work  in  the  thorax.  After  the 
loonst  is  killed,  the  maggots  oontinne  at  work  until  every  particle  of  the  viscera  is  con- 
sumed, leaving  only  the  empty  skeleton  remaining.  One  dead  locnst  was  found  to  con- 
tain eight  of  the  fully-grown  maggots. — [A.  K.  Godfrey,  June,  1877. 

Myriads  of  locusts  were  destroyed  by  cold,  heavy  rains,  and  by  a  small  fly  producing 
maggots  in  them.  Flies  of  this  kind  very  nnmerons.—[  James  Moore,  Bastrop,  Tex., 
May  8, 1877. 

Upon  examination  of  the  young  'hoppers  we  find  several  very  small-looking  worms, 
which  seem  to  develop  with  the  'hopper,  and  when  it  (the  'hopper)  gets  a  little  older 
this  worm  seems  to  have  increased  in  size  so  much  until  we  find  them  eating  their  pas- 
sage out  of  the  'hopper,  after  which  the  'hopper  dies  in  a  very  short  time.  When  it 
comes  oat  it  looks  something  like  a  maggot  from  a  dead  carcass.  We  find  from  three 
to  six  of  these  worms  in  a  'hopper,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  'hopper  very  soon  dies 
after  this  worm  is  out,  and  it  was  the  immense  number  of  the  dead  'hopx>erB  on  the 
prairies  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  phenomena  described.  It  being  an  entire  new 
feature  here  makes  cs  somewhat  interested,  esi>ecially  as  we  hear  the  report  of  dead 
'hoppers  from  various  portions  of  the  State.  Some  time  after  leaving  the  'hoppers,  this 
maggot  (or  whatever  it  may  be)  barrows  into  the  groand,  and  this  is  as  far  as  we 
know  anything  of  it  at  present ;  when  it  goes  into  the  ground  it  has  attained  a  sise  of 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  and  very  thick  in  proportion,  and  somewhat 
ribbed  as  it  contracts  and  expands  in  moving.  My  object  in  writing  you  is  to  get 
your  opinion  as  to  what  this  worm  may  torn  to,  as  some  here  think  it  will  produce 
more  'hoppers,  others  think  some  kind  of  a  fly.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  if  they 
keep  on  at  the  present  rate  of  destruction  the  'hoppers  will  be  a  scarce  animal  in  a 
conple  of  weeks.  We  shall  be  {^ased  to  have  a  reply  from  you  on  this  subject,  as  it 
may  benefit  a  suffering  community,— [A.  W.  Bisien,  Groesbeok,  Tex.,  April  25»  1677. 

Some  time  since  <'  Will,"  oar  special  correspondent,  gave  our  xeadeis  an  aeconnt  of 
the  wonderful  destruction  of  grasshoppers  by  the  Tachina-fly  in  the  Bitter  Boot  coan- 
try.  We  notice  that  his  statements  of  the  investigation  are  corroborated  by  Professor 
Biley  in  his  new  book.  But  his  investigations  went  still  further  than  Professor  BUej'a. 
He  estimated  these  flies  prodooe  from  70  to  100  maggots  each.  These  maggots^  alter 
devonring  the  'hopper^  borrow  into  the  earth,  but  the  question  is  not  yet  settled  as  to 
when  the  fly  issues  from  it.  Professor  Biley  says  :  ''  They  issue  and  harrow  in  the 
groand,  where  they  oontraot  to  a  brown,  egg-like  pupa,  from  which  the  fly  issaes, 
either  in  the  same  season  or  not  until  the  following  spring."  Mr.  J.  L.  Hnmbloy  of 
Bitter  Boot,  who  is  aiding  us  in  the  investigation,  writes  auder  date  of  August  SI : 

''Agreeably  to  promise,  I  write  to  inform  you  of  the  results  of  my  experiments  with 
the  grasshopper  and  his  n  at  and  enemy — the  fly.  I  saw  flies  sting  a  namber  of  liop- 
pers  (6),  and  caaght  them  and  pat  them  under  a  glass  vase.  In  twenty-four  boors 
from  the  time  they  were  stung,  the  worm  had  entered  the  body  of  the  grasBhopper ; 
and  in  twelve  hours  more  (doubtless  the  'hopper  thought  it  an  age),  the  grasshopper 
yielded  the  last  spark  of  vitality  to  the  uncompromising  greed  of  his  internal  fbe." 

Now,  if  these  flies  destroy  fh>m  70  to  100  'hoppers  daring  their  lifetime,  killing  tili« 
'hopper  in  36  hours  from  the  time  the  eggs  are  laid)  and  a  new  fly  issues  therefrom,  we 
have  groands  for  a  hope  that  the  plague  may  eventually  be  destroyed,  or  so  greatly 
diminished  that  the  ravages  will  not  be  felt.— [iS^cily  Mountain  Buthandmam,  Biamond 
City,  Montana,  September  6, 1877. 

There  are  a  few  left  now,  but  they  seem  very  weak,  and  many  I  find  dead ;  and  on 
examining  them  find  a  worm  which  eats  the  inside  of  the  'hopper  and  leaves  only  » 
shell.— [Stephen  Bradley,  Agenda,  Kan9.,  July  12,1877. 
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In  1869  large  namben  of  the  gnushoppets  were  deetrojed  by  a  parasite  eating  their 
vitals.  It  comes  from  an  egg  deposited  hy  a  blackish  fly.  Many  have  died  from  the 
same  canse  this  year. — [Jas.  8.  Cantwell,  Smithfield,  Cache  Coanty,  Utah. 

On  the  24th  altimo  I  first  noticed  that  the  'hoppers  were  getting  wings,  and  now 
Ibnr-flfths  of  them  are  winged.  A  great  namber  of  them  are  dying  from  the  effects  of 
a  grub  or  maggot  which  devours  the  inside  oi  the  'hopper,  leaving  bat  little  more  than 
the  shelL— [W.  J.  Newell,  Athol,  Iowa,  Joly  2, 1877. 

There  are  doubtless  many  dififerent  species  of  these  TachiQa-flies  that 
attack  our  locostSy  but  by  far  the  most  common  is  the  Anouymons 
Tachina-fly  (T.  ananyma  Biley),  which  attacks  also  a  large  number  of 
other  insects.'''  The  Yellow-tailed  Tachina-fly  {JSxorista  flavicavda 
Biley,  Fig.  59),  which  more  particularly  attacks  the  army-worm,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  these  insects. 

Flesh-flies. — ^These  flies  also  attack  the  locust  They  greatly  resem- 
ble the  preceding  in  general  appearance,  but  may  be  distinguished  by 

the  style  of  the  antennsd  being 
hairy  instead  of  smooth.  Judg- 
ing from  the  accounts  of  corre- 
spondents, and  the  well-known 
habit  of  breeding  in  dead  and  de- 
composing animal  matter  which 
these  flies  possess,  they  are  most 
attracted  to  those  locusts  that  are 
feeble  or  already  dead,  and  are 
fond  of  laying  their  eggs  on  speci- 
mens which  have  just  molted,  and 
are  yet  pale,  soft,  and  helpless. 


Fio.  60.— Sabcofitaoa  cabnabia;  greatly  enlarfi^. 
(After  Snertoo.) 


Fio.  61.— Sabcx)fhaoa    cabnabta— pnpa- 
rinm;  greatly  eolsrged.    ( Aiter  Emerton.) 


These  flies  lay  elongate  and  delicate  eggs,  which  hatch  very  quickly. 
They  sometimes  hatch,  in  fact,  within  the  oviduct,  so  that  the  fly  gives 
birth  to  living  larv».  These  are  distinguished  from  thoseof  the  Tachina- 
flies  by  being  more  concave  and  tmncated  at  the  posterior  end  (see 
Fig.  62,  h).  TheTachina  larva  is  rounded  posteriorly,  with  a  small  spi- 
racular  cavity,  easily  closed,  and  having  a  smooth  rim ;  it  contracts  to 
a  pupa,  which  is  quite  uniformly  rounded  at  each  end.  The  Sarcophaga 
larva  is  more  truncate  behind,  with  fleshy  warts  on  the  rim  of  the  spi- 
racular  cavity,  and  with  a  more  tapering  head ;  it  contracts  to  a  pupa, 
which  is  also  truncate  behind,  and  more  tapering  in  £ront,  where  the 
prothoracic  spiracles  show  as  they  never  do  in  Tachina. 


*•  See  Mo.  Eat  Bepte.  i  p.  1S9 ;  5,  p.  133. 
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The  species  most  commonly  infestiDg  onr  locnst  is  the  common  Flesh- 
fly  (Sarcophaga  camaria  L.),  a  wide-spread  species  and  general  scavenger, 
common  alike  to  Earope,  America,  and  Aastralia,  and  probably  to  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Its  larvse  infest  different  kinds  of  locusts  and  the 
common  Mantis  ;*  and  they  generally  leave  nothing  but  the  bare  shell  of 
their  victim.  They  develop  very  rapidly ;  and,  like  the  Tachina  mag- 
gots, burrow  in  the  ground  to  go  through  their  transformations.  The 
accompanying  figure  of  a  variety  {sarraceniw  Eiley),  which  feeds  on  the 

dead  insects  caught  in  those  curious 


^SiJteF^^    "^  iBt  /  .    *^*P^»  *^®  Trumpet-leaves  (genus  Sar- 

transformations. 


racenia)^  will  serve  to  illustrate  these 
:ansformations. 
^^      .   ^    _  ^      ,,       Another  species  that  attacks  the 

^^^^^^ x^%^^^^^^^^   Bocky  Mountain  locust  is  the  Callu 
^^^^y^A^  ^^  ^^\^'  phora  erythrocephala,  Meig.,  also  very 
no.(».-SARcoPHAOACARKAniAvar.8ARRA.  commou  aud  widc  sprcad,  and  easily 
SwtraVXe'n'aHf  i^^^^^^^^  distinguished  from  theprecedingby  its 

SMowe7»^^^  bluecolor.  Thelollowingextractsrefer 

B.  end  of  body  of  same,  0howiT>K  sU^rmat*  (/)    tO  theSC  fliCS  : 
and  prolega  and  vent ;  A,  tarsal  claws  of  fly, 

Sl-^J!.™\Aft2?Slfe'''/'  "*'**'*^  ^  •amfr-en-      j^  certain  blue  or  green  fly  has  been  more 

largely  instramental  in  destroying  the  insects 
than  any  other  canse,  so  far  as  known.  Tbey  operated  by  depositing  an  egg  or  eggs 
about  the  junction  of  the  thorax  with  the  abdomen,  which  produced  a  worm  that 
destroyed  life  in  a  short  time.  They  were  most  active  abont  the  time  of  the  second 
molting.  A  few  specimens  of  the  flies  (found  dead)  are  forwarded.  I  also  saw  a 
small  spider  destroy  one,  but  cannot  say  whether  many  were  killed  in  that  way.— 
[Daniel  Parker,  Calvert,  Tex.,  April  26,  isTT. 

During  the  summer  I  noticed  that  many  of  the  large  yellow  grasshoppers  (Calaptenus 
differeniialis)  were  infested  by  the  maggot  of  a  species  of  fly  very  nearly  resembling,  if 
not  identical  with,  the  common  Flesh-fly  (Saroophaga  camaria).  Many  of  the  grass* 
hoppers  were  almost  completely  eaten  out  when  found,  retaining  Just  sufficient  strength 
to  hop  feebly  ever  the  ground.  I  estimate  that  this  particular  species  of  grasshopper 
was  diminished  in  numbers  at  least  one-tenth,  possibly  one-eighth,  by  these  new 
friends.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  new  parasites  will  increase  rapidly.    Professor 

C.  V.  Riley  informs  me  that  the  Migratory  Locnst  {CaJoptenua  spretus)  is  also  infested 
by  a  similar  one.  Thns  far,  however,  I  have  failed  to  detect  any  in  the  specimens  col- 
lected in  this  vicinity.— [Professor  C.  £.  Bessey,  Ames,  Iowa. 

As  the  young  locusts  began  marehing,  swarms  of  green  and  blue  flies  made  their ' 
appearance,  and  seemed  to  accompany  them.  I  soon  found  numbers  of  young  locusts 
dead  with  maggots  in  them,  and  supposed  the  flies  were  following  them  to  blow  thoye 
accidentally  killed,  but  during  the  second  molt  I  discovered  the  locusts  were  very 
tender  and  helpless,  and  I  observed  these  flies  watching  them  and  alighting  on  them 
as  Ihey  came  out  of  their  casts.  Catching  one  which  I  had  obsei-ved  attacked  by  the 
fly,  I  found  half  a  dozen  live  maggots  busily  engaged  eating  his  entrails.  By  patient 
watching,  I  found  that  those  attacked  by  the  fly  would  die  in  from  flve  to  ten  minutes; 
and  the  maggots,  after  finishing  them,  would  disappear  in  the  ground,  and  I  suppose, 
in  the  course  of  time,  comes  out  a  new  fly.— [W.  L.  Coleman,  Calvert,  Tex.,  April  24, 
1877. 

Ichneumon-flies. — It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  not  a  single  Ichnen- 
mon-fly  is  positively  known  to  attack  our  locust,  nor  has  one  ever  been  foand 


**LocaBt  Plagae,  etc.,  p.  136. 
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to  attack  any  of  the  different  locnstd  or  grasshoppers  that  occur  in  the 
conotry.  We  have  sought  diligently  for  evidence  of  the  occurrence  in 
locusts  of  any  of  these  essentially  parasitic  insects.  By  Ichneumon- 
flies  we  intend,  not  those  of  the  genus  Ichneumon  alone,  but  any  belong- 
ing to  the  great  family  IchneumanidcB,  They  are  known  to  attack  plant- 
feeding  species  of  all  Orders  except  the  Half-winged  bngs  (HeteropUra) 
and  the  Straight-winged  insects  {Orthaptera)^  to  which  last  the  locust 
belongs.  Westwood,  St.  Fargeau,  Brull6,  and  other  authors  who  have 
paid  especial  attention  to  these  Ichneumon-flies,  all  concur  in  excepting 
the  Orthoptera  from  their  attacks.  Yon  Motscbulsky  speaks  of  having 
found  a  species  {Proetotrupes  brevipenniSy  Latr.)  of  an  allied  family  near 
Italian  locusts,  and  infers,  without  proof  whatever,  its  possible  parasit- 
ism thereon ;  but,  of  the  latest  and  most  reliable  European  authorities, 
Gerstacker  and  K3ppen,  the  former  states  explicitly  that  no  Ichneumon 
is  known  to  attack  the  European  locust,  while  the  latter  knows  of  none, 
and  refers  only  to  rumors  of  the  occurrence  of  bee-like  insects  that  sting 
the  locust,  and  which  rumors  doubtless  have  reference  to  Digger-wasps 
or  Tachina-flies.  Again,  Mr.  Thomas  Bath,^^  iu  treating  of  the  injuries 
of  locusts  in  Australia,  one  species  of  which  (given  as  (Edipodu  musical 
Fabr.)  in  size  and  general  appearance  is  not  unlike  our  spretus^  figures 
an  Ichneumon-fly  (given  as  Brcusan  capitata)  stinging  a  locust,  and  cer- 
tain maggots,  supposed  to  be  the  larva)  of  the  same,  taken  from  a  locust. 
But  the  former  is  imaginary,  unreal,  and  evidently  not  from  actual  ob- 
servation, while  the  latter  are  evidently  the  larvsd,  not  of  an  Ichneumon, 
but  of  some  Dipterous  (doubtless  Taehina)  fly.  Coming  to  our  own 
country,  Mr.  Brous,  in  1876,  sent  us  two  Ichneumons — ^a  Campoplex  and 
Pimpla  notandaj  Oresson — ^noticed  flying  about  locusts,  but  without 
evidence  oi  their  stinging  these  ^  and  Professor  Aughey  has  sent  us  a 
female  Lampranota  brunneay  Gresson,  which  he  believes  to  have  bred 
from  winged  specimens  of  spretua  in  August,  1874.  But  his  notes  lack 
iu  absolute  certainty,  and  he  himself  has  on  that  account  refrained  from 
referring  to  the  supposed  fact ;  while  the  long  ovipositor  and  well-known 
habit  of  some  species  of  the  genus  of  preying  on  wood-boring  Goleop- 
terous  larvsB,  to  reach  which  the  ovipositor  is  admirably  adapted, 
strengthen  the  uncertainty,  and  render  further  corroborative  evidence 
necessary  before  we  can  say  that  any  Ichneumon-fly  actually  preys  on 
the  Bocky  Mountain  locust 

Beports  from  farmers,  of  Ichneumon-flies  attacking  locusts,  are  not 
uncommon,  because  this  term  is  often  erroneously  applied  to  any  para- 
site, and  especially  to  the  Tachina-flies  and  the  Anthomyia  egg-parasite, 
already  treated  of.  Some  writers  have  even  sought  to  justify  its  appli- 
cation to  this  last  species,  on  the  ground  that  the  term  <<  ichneumon  "  means 
an  egg-feeder;  unaware  of  the  fact  that  it  has  a  definite  meaning  in 
entomology,  and  that,  while  originally  applied  by  Aristotle  to  an  Egyp- 

»  "  NotM  on  ObMiraUona  made  during  the  LaIo  Looti»t  PiAgue."    Beport  of  the  Seoretory  for  Agri- 
cnltnre,  Melbonzne,  1073. 
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Fig.  63.— Hair-worms.— o.  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  female  Variable  Gotdtns  {O, 
variui) ;  b,  the  same  of  tbe  male ;  o,  anterior 
extremity  of  the  Linear  6c<rdiiu  (0.  Uiie> 
arii);  d,  aide  view  of  the  posterior  extrem- 
ity of  the  male  of  the  same  epeoies;  s,  an- 
terior extremity  of  the  Bobnst  Oordios  (O. 
rotnutus)  from  Kansas ;  /,  posterior  extr^ro- 
itv  of  the  female  of  the  fame  species,  exhil»- 
itmg  the  genital  pore  (after  Leidy). 


tian  animal  {Herpestei  iehneumonj  L.)  that  hnnts  for  and  feeds  on  croco- 
dile eggB^  it  was  also  applied,  both  by  Pliny  and  AristoUe,  to  a  wasp 
that  hunts  spiders  and  caterpillats,  for  which  reason  Linn»iis  appropri- 
ately nsed  it  to  designate  the  parasitic  family  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. 
Hair-worms. — Of  all  the  different  enemies  of  onr  locast,  these 

long,  thread-like  worms  are  the  most 
cnrioQS  and  remarkable.  Oocarring  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  mentioDed 
even  by  Aristotle,  they  are  by  no  means 
rare.  We  have  on  several  occasions  ob- 
tained specimens  from  y^retusy  and  a 
number  of  our  correspondents  hare  re- 
ported the  locusts  affected  by  them. 
Mr.  I.  O.  McOrae,  of  Audubon,  Mian., 
even  asserts  that  in  that  part  of  tbe 
country  the  hair-worms  destroyed  as 
many  locusts,  in  1875,  as  did  any  otber 
enemy.  The  locust  infested  with  one 
of  these  worms  may  be  recognized  by 
its  pale  and  sickly  look,  and  especially 
by  the  want  of  color  on  the  hind  thighs.  The  worms  are  not  infreqaently 
found  within  the  young  and  unfledged  locusts,  but  for  more  often  noticed 
within  or  issuing  from  the  winged  individuals.  Ordinarily  there  is  bnt 
one  worm,  but  as  many  as  five  have  been  found,  within  a  single  locust 
If  we  carefully  detach  the  head  of  a  full-grown  locust  infested  with  one 
of  these  parasites,  just  before  it  would  naturally  issue,  we  shall  find  tbe 
coiled  ends  thereof  protruding  from  the  thorax,  and  the  rest  of  tbe 
animal  coiled  up  longitudinally  around  the  intestines  and  among  tbe 
viscera,  the  muscular,  secretory,  and  reproductive  organs  of  the  locast 
being  much  wasted,  and  the  worm  so  closely  pressed  against  or  coiled 
around  them  as  to  almost  completely  occupy  the  whole  inside  of  tbe 
poor  locust,  from  the  head  to  the  anus,  through  which  last  the  parasite 
eventually  issues. 

These  hair-worms  are  not  only  very  frequently  found  in  different 
locusts,  grasshoppers,  katydids,  and  crickets,  but  Professor  Leidy  even 
has  one  from  a  cockroach.  They  likewise  occur  in  many  other  insects 
and  smaller  animals,  as  beetles,  moths  and  butterflies,  bees,  two- winged 
flies,  spiders,  and  snails.*  As  a  rule,  the  worms  forsake  Lepidoptera 
while  these  are  in  the  larva  state,  or,  more  rarely,  in  the  pupa  state; 
whereas  they  generally  issue  from  Goleoptera  and  Orthoptera  only  after 
these  have  acquired  the  perfect  state.  They  belong  to  two  different 
genera,  Oordius  and  Mermis,  differing  more  in  internal  structure  than  in 

•Siebold  (Ent  Zeit,  Stettin,  ix,  184a  pp.  S9»-300j  xi,  l&tO.  pp.  333-336)  ffives  a  list  of  Articnlatca 
found  infested  with  hair-worms  np  to  that  time,  ftom  which  it  appears  that  loaeotaof  all  Orders  except 
2f europtera  are  attacked,  while  even  mites  are  probably  infested. 
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external  appearaoce.  GThe  commoner  speeies  of  tbe  former  genas  are 
brown,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  white  or  pale  yellow.  In  reality, 
some  of  those  which  are  pale  while  within  their  host  become  dark  after 
issuance,  and  the  color  alone  has  no  generic  value.  We  need  hardly 
allude  here  to  the  popular  belief  that  these  worms  are  animated  horse- 
hairs. Despite  the  ready  explo- 
rw^  fS/^/1 )]  i^i  }  r\/r\  *'^°  ^'  ^^^  fallacy  by  natoralists, 
B|  \  I  jfl//  yi I  \  W  /  ^^^  superstition  is  yet  very  prev- 
I  ■((       if        1      I      ^^^^^  ^°^  ^^  ^^^^  several  other- 

I  I  ) )     /    /        /     /      ^^^    intelligent    correspondents 

I  m  //     rh^r%     r^/^       ^^^  persist  in  the  popular  faith. 

The  development  of  these  Entozoa 
is,  indeed,  so  obscure  and  difficult 
to  trace  that  their  life-history  is 
yet  enshrouded  in  some  degree  of 
mystety,  a  fact  which  has  no  little 
to  do  with  the  perpetuity  of  tbe 
popular  delusion.  So  far  as  pres- 
ent knowledge  permits,  let  us 
glance  at  this  curious  life-history. 
In  the  American  EntotnologtBt  and 
Botanist  for  May,  1870,  Prof. 
Joseph  Leidy,  of  Philadelphia, 
published  what  was  then  known  of  these  worms,  and  we  quote  here  some 
of  his  remarks.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Professor  Leidy  for  a  critical 
examination  and  determination  of  the  specimens  we  have  studied."  An 
interesting  fact  is  worthy  of  mention  here,  as  it  may  be  more  than  mere 
coincidence:  it  is  that  all  the  Orthoptera  infested  with  these  parasites 
that  have  come  under  Mr.  Biley's  notice  (9  in  number)  are  females. 

The  Hair-worm  is,  however,  *  distinct  snimal,  having  no  farther  relationship  with 
a  horse-hair  than  In  its  general  likeness,  which  is  hy  no  means  an  exact  one.    When 

*Tbe  following  specimeDB  of  liair-wonns  hare  been  foaod  infesting  loonsts,  grMahoppera,  katydids, 
lod  crickets : 

OordiuM  MUky  Ifiiller  {a^uoHent  of  other  •iithor8).^Two  spedmens  (cf  $)  from  a  9  PAyOoptera  fMi^n- 
gifMa  (De  Geer).  The  ^  has  the  dark  aoonlas  and  pale  tnmcated  end,  and  also  the  anal  bifid  char- 
acters  of  Q,  variuM  Leidy j  hnt  the  9  has  not  the  trifld  anal  ctaaraeters  of  that  speeies,  and  apuroaobee 
roftiufic?.  Color  light  coflfee-brown.  Length  oiff^  Inches ;  diameter  0.8  mm. :  length  of  $  10|  inches ; 
diameter  0.9  mm.  One  (f  from  a  9  OrtMimwm  gVabetrimvumj  one  9  slso  from  a  9  Os2op(miM  apretut. 
All  the  above  in  Hr.  Biley's  cabinet.  Specimens  of  the  same  Atom  water  often  show  a  transverse  oapi- 
tsl  osrina  in  the  9 1  tmd  a  dark  km^citudinal  line  the  whole  length  of  body.  Mr.  Packard  has  a  <f  taken 
from  QryUut  nefibctui,  and  has  observed  two  speofanens  of  wliat  was  apparently  the  same  spedes  in 


Ho.  64.— Haib-wobms  ~y.  posterior,  tri-lobed 
extremity  of  the  female  Tariable  Oordins ;  K  the 
same,  with  the  lobes  more  divergent,  and  exhibit- 
ing tbe  exttnsion  of  the  cord  of  eggs ;  i,  posterior 
bibbed  extremity  of  the  male  Variafaile  Oordins, 
seen  on  the  ventnu  surface,  and  exhibiting  the  gen- 
ital pore;  A,  dorsal  view  of  the  same;  (,  posterior 
bi-k>bed  extremity  of  the  male  LoBg-k>bed  Oordins, 
seen  on  the  ventTsl  sozfaoe^  and  exhibiting  the  gen. 
itsl  pore ;  ti»,  tbe  same  in  the  male  of  the  Linear 
Gorsios;  «,  portion  of  the  fringe  of  the  Utter, 
highly  maguined ;  o,  egg  of  the  variable  Oordins, 
coBtmnSag  a  f  allv  devmoped  embryo  highly  magni> 


Oordiiu  robugtuM,  Leidy.— A  d*  fr^m  9  Anabnu  pwpurtuemu  TThler ;  In  Mr.  Riley's  cabinet.  Length 
IH  inehes ;  diameter  0  ft  mm.  Very  similar  to  d*  of  preeedin^  speeies,  thoagh  the  tnmsverse  atrin  are 
more  distinct.  Iiiesing  refers  it  to  tiquaHeui,  and  ft  doubtless  is  specifically  the  same.  Packard  re- 
cords a  9  tnm  Simop4auUa  /dtdata,  Thomas,  taken  at  Wahsatch,  iJtah,  and  Leidy  records  a  9  from 
Orehdimum  ffradU, 

MermU  albieans^^Two  spedmens  from  9  CMoptgmit  spretut,  one  17  the  other  11  inches  long;  diam- 
eter 0.6  mm.  Anterior  end  quite  tapering:  neither  eapitsl  nor  anal  characters  that  are  noticeable. 
.  One  rm  long  ppeoimen,  measuring  30  inehes,  tnm  a  Lueom,  One,  evidently  the  same,  but  incomplete, 
from  a  9  Stenobothnu:  and  one  from  a  9  Oalopteniut  dxffereniHalit.    All  in  Mr.  Riley's  cabinet. 

Jfsrmiv  acvminala,  Siebold.— This  species,  aceordinK  to  Bnropesn  authors  (Siebokl,  Meissner.  and 
BiesingK  is  but  the  parasitio  noa-sexuai  condition  of  Jf .  alMeoiui,  which  they  oonsider  the  external  fer- 
tile or  sexual  oondluon.  Both  forms  are,  however,  parasiiic.  Mr.  Riley  has  two  specimens  from  a  9 
AefiOSwm  amerieimicm  in  the  pupa  state,  one  of  them  messnring  16,  and  the  other  11|  inches ;  ahm  one 
specimen,  4i  inebes  lonfc,  from  a  9  OokptoMU  tpretut  j  also  five  specimens  from  the  larva  of  Oarpoeapaa 
roMonstto,  varyiniE  fkvm  3  to  8  Inches  in  lengto.  A  specimen  of  what  was  doubtless  the  same  species 
wss  ssea  by  Professor  Leidy  protruding  from  (Sdipoaa  twrvUna  while  tbe  laUer  was  struggling  in  a 
ditclL 
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sought  for  in  the  proper  places,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  animals,  the  Hair-worm 
is  much  less  rare  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  the  latter  part  of  sununer  or  the  be- 
gin ning  of  autumn,  in  the  search  for  the 
animal,  I  have  frequently  found  it,  while 
saunteriug  along  the  banks  of  a  riyer  or 
creek,  in  little  hc^ows  olme  to  the  shoie. 
It  requires  some  practice  to  discover  it,  as 
usually  it  is  comparatlTely  quiet  in  such 
situations,  and  may  readily  be  confounded 
with  the  blackened,  decomposing  vege- 
table fibers  occupying  similar  places. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  single,  and  at 
Fio.  65.-.HAm.woRMs.— The  yoang  Variftble  Gor-  others  a  number   are   discovered  coiled 

J;"tt.'SSrS^'Sf«Sj«VtS.%^™"g'^'^^^  *"«•*''•'  '°  *  ^^  •""  Intricate-looking 
mtiis;  q,  the  first  cirolo  of  booklets  bordering  the  knotted  mass.  Such  knots,  which  had 
ooUar  reflected,  and  the  protrasionof  the  McoDd  cir-  rimatMA  tTirnncrti  thtk  wAfAvwnfTWMi  onri  iaoniwl 
de  of  booklet*  and  the  style ;  r,  complete  protrusion  P*»8«a  tnrougn  «ne  water-pipes  ana  issuea 
of  both  otroles  of  the  hookleta  and  atyie.    (After  at  hydrants  in  our  eity,  I  have  seen  on 

two  occasions.  Similar  knots,  no  doubt, 
were  the  source  of  the  soientifio  name  of  the  worm,  that  of  Qordins,  applied  to  it  by 
Linn»U8,  from  the  fiibled  Grordian  knot  of  antiquity.  The  Gordius,  however,  not  only 
resembles  the  latter  in  the  intricate  condition  into  which  it  sometimes  gets,  but  its 
history  is  yet  in  part  a  Gordian  knot  to  be  unraveled. 

The  worm  is  perhaps  the  hardest  or  most  resistant  to  the  feel  of  any  of  its  order,  and 
it  is  tough  and  elastic.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  lif  e,  and  when  cut  into  several  pieces 
will  continue  to  live  and  move  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Linuffius  accepted  a  popular  error  in  regard  to  the  Gordiils.  In  his  System  of  Nature 
he  says  that,  "  if  the  worm  is  incautiously  handled  it  will  inflict  a  bite  at  the  ends  of 
the  fingers,  and  occasion  the  complaint  called  a  whitlow.''  It  is  sufficient  to  refute 
such  afaucy  when  it  is  learned  that  the  animal  has  neither  Jaws  nor  other  instruments 
by  which  It  could  either  bite  or  sting.        •  •  • 

Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  its  outward  form,  its  organization  is  of  complex 
character,  and  certain  of  its  peculiarities  are  of  special  interest  to  the  physiologist. 
For  Jaws  I  suspect  the  forks  of  the  tail  of  the  male  have  been  mistaken.  Some  Euro- 
pean observers  have  failed  to  detect  the  mouth,  though  Dr.  George  Meissner,  of  GOt- 
tingen,  a  most  accurate  investigator,  both  describes  and  figures  it.  Sometimes,  and 
indeed  generally,  I  have  detected  the  appearance  of  a  minute  orifice,  or  pore,  to  one 
side  of  the  summit  of  the  head  in  the  Variable  Gordius,  but  in  other  instances  and  in 
other  specif B,  including  the  large  Robust  Gordius  of  Kansas,  I  could  distinguish  noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  the  head  end  appearing  as  smooth  as  a  watch-crystal,  without  the 
slightest  sign  of  even  a  depression. 

All  reliable  investigations,  in  addition  to  my  own  examinations,  prove  the  total  ab- 
sence of  anything  like  a  stomach,  intestinal  canal  and  vent,  in  Gordius.  The  interior 
of  the  body  is  occupied  by  a  soft,  white  matter,  reminding  one  of  the  pith  of  sassafhis 
or  other  plant.  This  matter  consists  of  polyhedral  cells,  resembling  vegetable  cellular 
tissue,  and  forms  a  continuous  mass  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other.  Spaces  in- 
cluded in  this  oellular  tissue  are  occupied  by  the  genital  and  other  organs.  According 
to  Dr.  Meissner,  the  month  opens  into  a  short  gullet  which  expands  upon  the  upper  end 
of  the  mass  of  cellular  tissue. 

Nutritive  liquid  matter  imbibed  by  the  mouth,  or  the  thin  investment  of  the  head 
end  of  the  animal,  it  is  evident,  can  only  pass  throughout  the  body  of  the  latter  by 
endosmosis  from  cell  to  cell  of  the  interior  cellular  structure.  The  arrangement  of 
the  latter,  and  the  transmission  of  nutritive  liquid,  reminds  one  of  the  organieation 
and  passage  of  liquids  through  the  rootlets  of  a  plants 

Nothing  like  a  system  of  blood-vessels,  or  nutritive  tubes,  nor  like  the  tracheal  air- 
vessels  of  insects,  can  be  detected  in  the  structure  of  the  worm. 
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Whilst  panaitio  in  inaecta,  the  Oordios  is  bathed  in  a  rioh  and  highly  aerated  nutri- 
tive material,  and  woald  thus  not  appear  to  require  either  an  apparatus  for  the  inges- 
tion of  food  nor  one  for  respiration.  Perhaps,  too,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a 
digestive  and  respiratory  apparatus,  when  the  Gordias  first  escapes  from  its  abundant 
provision  of  ''  aerated  bread,"  it  is  stimulated  to  incessant  activity  in  the  water  to 
falfiU  at  least  its  respiratory  need. 

The  generative  apparatus  of  the  female  consists  of  a  pair  of  ovaries,  contained  in 
the  interior  cellular  tissue  of  the  body,  extending  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of 
the  latter  on  each  side,  and  conjoining  in  a  common  receptacle  below,  which  termi- 
nates at  the  genital  pore.  In  the  male  the  testes  hold  a  similar  relationship,  and  ter- 
minate in  like  manner. 

Of  other  interior  organs,  there  is  a  tubular  gland  extending  through  the  axis  of  the 
body,  and  a  cylindrical  cord,  apparently  muscular,  extending  along  the  ventral  side. 

The  nervous  system  consists  mainly  of  a  cord,  without  distinct  or  separate  ganglia, 
extending  along  the  ventral  side,  between  the  muscular  cord  just  indicated  and  the 
general  envelope  of  the  body.  In  the  head  the  nervous  cord  divides  on  each  side  of 
the  muscular  cord,  and,  according  to  Br.  Meissner,  becomes  continuous  with  a  ring 
surrounding  the  gullet.    No  eyes  or  other  organs  of  epeeial  sense  appear  to  exist. 

The  external  integument  of  the  body  consists  of  a  thin  cuticle  of  pavement-like 
oells,  and  a  thick  dermis.  This  is  composed  of  layers  of  fibers  which  pursue  a  spiral 
direction  around  the  body  of  the  worm,  alternating  or  crossing  in  the  successive  lay- 
ers. Within  the  thick  skin  of  the  worm  there  is  a  thicker  muscular  layer,  composed 
of  longitudinal  fibers. 

The  Qordius  is  a  wonderfully  prolific  animaL  The  mode  of  impregnation  I  have 
not  observed.  In  the  European  Oordius  aquatieiu,  Dr.  Meissner  observed  that  the  tail 
end  of  the  male  wound  spirally  around  that  of  the  female,  and  by  its  forked  extremity 
grasped  that  of  the' latter,  while  the  genital  pores  were  closely  applied  together. 

The  Variable  Gordius  and  the  Long-lobed  Gordius  extrude  their  eggs  in  a  long,  nar- 
row white  cord,  from  between  the  lobes  of  the  tail,  as  represented  in  Fig.  64,  A.  I 
observed  a  Variable  Gordins,  9  inches  in  length  by  S-6ths  of  a  line  in  thickness,  com- 
mence laying  eggs,  and  continue  the  process  very  slowly  and  gradually  during  two 
weeks.  They  were  extruded  in  a  delicate  cylindrical  cord,  resembling  a  thread  of 
sewing-cotton.  At  first  it  broke  off,  as  extruded,  in  pieces  about  a  foot  in  length,  but, 
towards  the  end  of  the  process,  the  cord  appeared  to  be  less  tenacious,  and  broke  off  in 
pieces  a  few  inches,  and  even  a  few  lines,  in  length.  The  pieces  in  the  aggregate  meas- 
nred  91  inches ;  the  thickness  of  the  cord  was  about  the  1-lOth  of  a  line.  The  eggs 
are  veiy  minute,  and  in  the  cord  were  compressed  together  so  as  to  be  polyhedraL  In 
a  transverse  section  of  the  cord  I  counted  about  70  eggs,  and  in  the  length  of  l-40th 
of  an  ineh  26  eggs,  which,  by  calculation,  gives  6,6^24,800  as  the  whole  number  of  eggs 
in  the  cord.  The  eggs  when  isolated  assume  an  oval  shape,  and  measure  about  the 
l-7r)0th  of  an  inch  long  by  the  1-lOOOth  of  an  inch  broad. 

The  development  of  the  young  from  the  egg  is  readily  observed  from  day  to  day; 
and  it  takes  about  a  month  before  the  process  is  completed.  The  globular  mass  of 
yolk  in  the  center  of  the  egg  undergoes  segmentation,  and  increases  in  bulk  until  it  is 
finally  resolved  into  an  oval  mass  of  granules,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  inte. 
nor  of  the  egg.  Gradually  the  mass  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  worm  doubled  upon 
itself,  as  seen  in  the  magnified  view  (Fig.  64,  o).  In  about  four  weeks  the  Gordins 
reaches  maturity,  and  escapes  from  the  egg  totally  different  in  appearance  from  the 
parent  (Fig.  65,  p,  q,  r). 

The  newly-developed  Qordius  is  about  the  l-4d0th  of  an  inch  long.  The  body  is  con- 
stricted Just  posterior  to  the  middle,  so  as  to  appear  divided  into  two  portions,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  body  in  spiders:  The  anterior  thicker  portion  of  the 
body  is  cylindrical,  distinctly  annnlated,  and  contains  a  complex  apparatus  which  the 
animal  is  capable  of  protruding  and  withdrawing.  The  posterior  part  of  the  body  is 
cylindrical,  annulated,  and  rounded  at  the  extremity,  which  is  furnished  with  a  pair 
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of  minnto  hooks.  The  interior  exhihits  a  faintly  gnuinlar  etractare,  inolading  two 
large,  dear,  globular  bodies. 

The  young  Gordiua  appears  not  to  be  able  to  swim  about,  bnt  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  oontaining  it,  slowly  progressing  through  the  alternate  protrusion,  reflection, 
and  retraction  of  the  oral  apparatus,  and  occasionally  swinging  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body  from  side  to  side. 

The  oral  apparatus  consists  of  a  collar,  with  two  circles  of  hooks,  six  in  each,  and  a 
proboscis-like  style.  In  the  movements  of  this  apparatus,  the  ends  of  six  hooks  are 
seen  to  protrude  from  the  center  of  the  head  (Fig.  65,  p).  These  continue  to  project 
and  diverge  more  and  more,  and  then  become  reflected.  As  they  turn  backward,  the 
ends  of  the  second  circle  of  hooks  are  observed  protruding  in  the  same  manner,  and  then 
follows  the  style  (Fig.  65,  q).  When  the  latter  is  fully  protruded,  the  first  circle  of 
hooks  is  seen  at  the  margin  of  a  collar  deeply  reflected  at  the  side  of  the  body,  while 
the  second  circle  of  hooks  is  reflected  from  the  margin  of  the  head  (Fig.  65,  r).  In  a 
reverse  order  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  retracted,  to  be  again  protruded 
in  the  manner  described. 

The  newly  developed  Gordii,  under  my  observation,  continued  to  live  about  a  week 
more,  and  then  gradually  died. 

Dr.  Meissner  was  successful  in  following  the  history  of  the  animal  a  step  further. 
Having  placed  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  young  Gordii  a  number  of  larv»  of  May- 
flies (EphemeritUe)  and  Caddice^flies  (Pkryganeida),  he  observed  that  they  entered  these 
insects,  and  thus  commenced  their  parasitic  life.  The  worms  were  observed  to  pene- 
trate the  delicate  membrane  at  the  Joints  of  the  legs  of  the  insects,  and  gradually  to 
advance  among  the  muscles  and  other  organs  throughout  the  body.  In  some  of  the 
insects  as  many  as  forty  of  the  young  Gordii  had  penetrated.  They  afterwards  became 
quiescent,  doubled  on  themselves,  and  encysted,  so  as  to  resemble  their  former  condi- 
tion Just  before  emerging  from  the  egg.  In  this  state  they  recall' to  mind  the  similar 
encysted  Trichinie  in  the  muscles  of  man  and  the  hog. 

Dr.  Meissner  observed  no  fhrther  change  in  the  Gk>rdii,  while  contained  in  the  insect 
larviB,  nor  did  he  detect  them  after  feeding  some  of  the  latter  to  Water*beetles. 

Thus  from  the  young  Ck>rdius,  which  has  escaped  from  the  egg  and  entered  upon  its 
parasitic  life  in  ttie  interior  of  insect  larva,  to  the  parent  Gordius,  as  it  is  commonly 
observed,  either  as  a  parasite  or  living  in  the  water,  the  circle  of  the  animal's  history 
is  broken  and  unknown* 

Perhaps  the  young  Gordii  remain  quiescent  in  the  May  and  Caddice-flles  until  these 
undergo  their  last  transformation  in  the  air,  when  they  may  be  seised  and  devoured 
by  Ground-beetles,  which  are  ever  lurking  beneath  stones  and  other  objects  in  the 
vicinity  of  water  on  the  lookout  for  prey.  Once  eaten  by  the  beetles,  like  Trichinn 
swallowed  by  the  hog,  the  Gordii  may  then  undergo  transformation,  and  assume  the 
form  of  the  parent  Gordius,  which  is  said  especially  to  infest  the  Ground-beetles. 

M.  A.  YiUot  baSf  more  recently,^  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  life- 
history  pf  these  carious  creatares,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  ac- 
connt  of  his  discoveries^  eoDdensed  by  Mr.  Packard : 

The  eggs  (Fig.  66,  a)  are  laid  in  long  chains ;  they  are  white,  and  excessively  numer- 
ous. The  yolk  undergoes  total  segmentation  (Fig.  66,  6).  At  the  close  of  this  period, 
when  the  yolk  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  cells,  the  germ  elongates  at  what  is  destined 
to  be  the  head-end,  this  layer  pushes  in,  forming  a  cavity,  and  in  this  state  it  is  called 
a  ^'gastrula"  (Fig.  66,  o).  By  this  time  the  embryo  becomes  pear-shaped  (Fig.  66,  d) ; 
then  it  elongates.  Subsequently  the  internal  organs  of  digestion  are  formed,  together 
with  three  sets  of  stiff,  spine-like  a]>pendages  to  the  head,  while  the  body  is  divided 
by  cross-lines  into  segments.    The  head  lies  retracted  within  the  body  (Fig.  66, e). 

In  hatching,  it  pierces  the  egg-membrane  by  the  aid  of  its  cephalic  armature  and 

•^IfoDomphle  deo  BraiKODOMiix  (Genre  Gcrdiut  Dqjardin),  psr  A.  ViUot  (ArohiTCS  de  Zoolocie 
exp^rimentale  et  g6ii6rale,  tome  3,  Noe.  I,  S,  1874,  Puria.) 
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eseapes  into  the  water,  where  it  paiees  the  early  part  of  its  life.  Fig.  66,  F,  represents 
the  embryo  of  Oordiiu  ttquoHctti  greatly  magnified.  It  will  be  seen  how  greatly  it' 
differs  from  the  adolt  hair-worm,  haying  in  this  stage  some  reeemblanee  to  the  AeantkO' 

i\  eephtduB    by    Its    eephalic 

^.O^wIX  /^^^^^^  armature,  to  the  ^ematojifea, 
or  thread- worms,  by  its  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  to  the 
larvtB  (ceroaria)  of  the  Trt- 
motodes,  or  flake- worms,  in 
the  natore  of  its  secretory 
glands.  Bet  the  hair-worm 
differs  from  all  these  worms 
and  eyen  Mermiif  a  hair- 
worm much  like,  and  easily 
confounded  with,<TonKii«,in 
having  a  complete  metamor^ 
phosis  after  leaving  the  egg. 
When  in  this  stage,  it  in- 
cessantly protrudes  and  re- 
tracts its  armed  head,  the 
spines  being  directed  back- 
ward when  the  head  is  out. 
In  tkeflnt  period  of  larval 
life  the  worm  lives  encysted 
in  the  bodies  of  aqnatic  fly- 
larv8B.  The  vessel  in  which 
M.  Villot  put  his  Owdiue 
eggs  also  contained  the  lar- 
vie  of  TanapuBf  Corethra,  and 
Chironomuey  small  gnat-like 
flies.    He  found  that  each  of 

these  larv»  contained  nu- 

Fio.66.— G0RDIU8AQUATICU8.— A,<igK:  B,effK  nnderKoIng aegroenta-        ^ x.  _ii.u  i.,„«,  ^^ 

tlonof  the  yolk;  C.  embryo  (gistrnla)  with  the  primitive  stomach  »n  in-  merous  cystS  with  larv»  Of 
fold  of  the  outer  Rerminal  layer  of  colls  (ectoderm) ;  D,  embryo  farther  Oordius.  He  then  removed 
adranoed ;  £,  larva,  with  the  three  circles  of  spines  retracted  within   .      ,  ^         ^v  ^ 

the  OBsophagas;  F.the  same  staffe  in'eatly  enlarged  to  shuw  the  in-  the  larv»  nrom   toe  cystS, 


teraal  ixfipMB;  «.  middle  circle  of  spines,  the  head  being  retracted ;  m, 

moscalar  layer  (1) ;  e,  beak  or  proboscis ;  i,  intestine ;  2, 2,  embryonal  «^ "  " 

oellfl ;  /,  excretory  tube  leading  fhim  g^  the  secretory  glands ;  ce,  cesoph-  larva,  and  saw  the  larval 
agns;  r.  rectnm;  n,  anns;  O.  the  second  larva, encysted  in  a  fish—  .  ^.  ^,^„^  ««»i,  44-.  w^ 
(after  Viflot).  H.  Oorrfiw*  twrCu*.  end  of  body  of  male,  mnch  enlarged. '»wr"'^0"»  ^^^'^  ^»  ^^J 
I,  Gordiua  aquatieus^  end  of  body  of  male,  much  enlarged.  K,  Ck/rdiue  into  the  head  of  the  gnat- 
«,«alto«.B..or.lri«.    ,H,I,4.dr.wnbyJ.&KlDgdey.)  j^^   ^j^^^^    ^^^    ^^ 

part  of  the  integument ;  during  the  process  the  spines  on  the  head,  reversing  their 
usual  position,  enabled  the  worm  to  retain  its  position  and  penetrate  farther  in.  Then, 
finding  a  suitable  place,  it  came  to  rest  and  remained  immovable.  Then  .the  fluids 
bathing  the  parts  coagulated,  and  fiyrmed  a  hard,  granulated  sac.  This  sac  at  first 
closely  envelops  the  body,  then  it  becomes  looser  and  longer,  the  worm  living  in  the 
anterior  part,  the  front  end  of  the  sac  being  probably  never  closed.  In  this  first  larval 
state,  the  worm  is  active. 

In  the  second  larval  period  the  young  hair-worm  lives  motionless  and  encysted  in  the 
mucous  layer  of  the  intestines  of  small  fish ,  which  prey  on  the  gnat-larvm.  A  minnow, 
for  example,  swallowing  one  of  the  aquatic  gnat-larv»,  the  encysted  larva  becomes 
set  free  by  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  stomach  of  the  fish ;  the  cyst  dissolving,  the 
young  hair-worm  itself  becomes  free  in  the  intestine  of  its  new  host.  Immediately  it 
begins  to  bore,  aided  by  the  spines  around  the  head,  into  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  inner  wall  of  the  intestine  of  the  fish,  and  then  becomes  encysted,  the  worm  itself 
lying  motionless  in  its  new  home,  with  its  head  retracted  and  the  tail  rolled  in  a  spiral. 
The  cyst  is  either  spherical  or  oval.    (Fig.  66,  G.)  ^  t 
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Tkerttum  to  a  free  state  and  an  aquaiio  Hfeoocnn  in  the  spriDg,  five  or  six  months 
after  the  second  encystinent.  It  then  bores  throagh  its  cyst  and  passes  into  the  intes- 
tinal caviry  of  the  fish,  and  from  thence  is  carried  out  with  the  fsoces  into  the  water. 
On  contact  with  the  water  great  changes  take  place.  The  numerous  transverse  folds 
in  the  body  disappear,  and  it  becomes  twice  as  long  as  before,  its  head-armature  dis- 
appears, the  body  becomes  swollen,  milky,  and  pulpy.  It  remains  immovable  in  the 
water  for  a  variable  period,  and  then  increases  in  size,  the  integument  grows  harder 
and  when  about  two  inches  king  it  turns  brown  and  begins  to  move. 

Thus  the  development  of  the  hair-worms  of  the  genus  Oardius  would 
seem  to  be  pretty  well  made  out.  Ilatebin^  in  the  water;  penetrating 
the  soft  larvae  of  aquatic  flies  and  there  encysting,  the  young  Oerdius 
is  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  fishes,  becomes  freed  and  again  encysts 
in  the  mucous  layer  of  the  stomach ;  it  finally  bores  through  its  cyst 
and  is  passed  out  with  the  fish's  fseces  into  the  water,  in  which  it  takes 
on  its  final  growth. 

It  is  difBcult  to  conceive  how  these  parasites  conld  ever  infest  insects 
like  locusts,  which  preferably  dwell  in  dry  places,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  understand  how  they  could  affect  katydids,  that  dwell  high  up  on 
trees  or  shrubs,"*  if  they  are  all  as  essentially  aquatic  as  those  studied 
by  M.  Yillot.  It  is  true  that  those  beetles  which  frequent  moist  ground 
(like  the  Carahidce)  and  those  spiders  which  live  in  the  ground  are  most 
infested;  while  it  has  been  observed  that  the  hair-worms  are  most  cop- 
mon  during  wet  weather  and  more  often  found  in  locusts  that  dwell  in 
low  meadows  than  in  those  inhabiting  higher  and  drier  regions.  Still 
these  several  insects  conld  not  well  be  affected  by  a  purely  aquatic  para- 
site, and  the  probability  is  that  the  hairworms  belonging  to  this  genus 
arc  not  particular  as  to  their  host,  and  will  deve16p  in  soft-bodied  terres* 
trial  as  well  as  aquatic  animals.  For  it  is  self-evident  that  most  of  those 
which  infest  such  insects  as  we  have  mentioned  cannot  possibly  reach 
water  upon  leaving  their  victims. 

JN'ow,  either  these  specimens  perish  without  issue  if  they  fail  to  reach 
water,  or  their  young  can  develop  in  other  soft  larviB  dwelling  in  or  n[>on 
the  earth,  and  the  latter  supposition  seems  the  most  probable  from  the 
circumstances.  Tet  even  on  this  supposition  the  mode  by  which  they 
get  into  tree-inhabiting  insects  and  such  as  never  descend  to  the  earth, 
remaius  as  much  as  ever  a  mystery,  and  a  further  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  necessary  to  meet  the  case.  We  venture  the  explanation,  bold 
as  it  may  seem,  that  the  excessively  minute  ova  separate  and  scatter  in 
the  water  and  are  sometimes  drawn  into  the  air  by  rising  currents  or 
blown  into  it  by  winds,  either  from  the  surface  of  pools  and  ponds,  or 
of  the  earth;  and  that  permeating  the  atmosphere,  like  the  spores  of 
fungi  and  many  other  minute  organisms,  they  are  occasionally  brought 
by  rains  or  heavy  dews  into  contact  with  those  insects  and  other  ani- 
mals in  which  they  are  known  to  develop.  In  pools,  ponds,  or  sloughs 
that  dry  up  in  summer,  there  will  be  Oordius  eggs  on  the  surface  of  the 

w  At  in  the  oaae  of  Mermit  acuminata  infesUog  tbe  Apple-worm. 
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groand,  and  if  they  can  bear  desiccation  without  loss  of  vitality — which 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  as  some  minute  animalcules  are  well  known 
to  possess  this  property — ^the  other  conjectures  are  warranted,  for  most 
of  the  Orthoptera  infested  by  hair- worms  are  fond  of  drinking  from  rain 
or  dew-drops.  The  life  of  these  minute  creatures  is  devious  and  preca- 
rions,  and  bui  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  those  that  are  born  will, 
under  the  circumstances  we  have  imagined,  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  all  the  requisitions  to  successful  development;  but  there  is  due 
provision  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  through  all  such  vicissi- 
tudes, in  any  animal  so  enormously  fecund  as  to  bring  forth  nearly  seven 
milliott  eggs. 

The  hair-worms  belonging  to  the  genus  Mermis  have  a  dififerent  ana- 
tomical structure,  and  a  quite  different  life-history  from  those  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Oordius.  Siebold^  found  Mermis  albicans  plentifully 
investing  the  larva  of  a  little  white  moth  with  black  spots  {Ypanomeuta 
cognatella^  HUbn.),  which  larva  feeds  gregariously  on  Evonymus  euro- 
pcsus.  He  al»o  caused  them  to  infest  other  Lepidopterous  larvse,  as 
of  Pontiay  Oasiropachaj  &c.  llie  Mermis  acquires  full  growth  within 
its  host,  and  then  forsakes  it  by  boring  out  with  the  head.  All  the 
specimens  so  Jeaving  their  victim  are  sesless,  and  are  characterized 
by  a  mouth  consisting  of  a  very  small  aperture  at  anterior  end,  and  by 
a  minute  anal  point,  which  is  usually  curved."  Unless  they  are  full 
grown  when  the  host  iierishes,  or  unless  they  reach  moist  earth,  these 
asexual  worms  perish,  but  if  full  grown,  and  they  succeed  in  reaching 
the  surface  of  moist  ground,  they  at  once  bore  into  it,  and  bury  them- 
selves out  of  sight.  Here  the  sexual  organs  arei  developed  from  a  fatty 
body  that  the  parasitic  form  contains,  and  after  undergoing  one  molt 
tbe  perfect  and  sexed  form  is  assumed,  and  the  anal  end  becomes 
roanded  and  loses  the  minute  point.  During  this  underground  life,  no 
food  seems  to  be  required,  though  several  months  elapse,  and  the  win- 
ter is  passed  before  the  animal  procreates.  The  female  sexual  organs 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  ending  externally  in  a  slightly  swollen, 
transverse  slit  The  male  genitals  are  near  the  end  of  the  body.^^  The 
sexes  unite  in  knots,  and  the  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  ground.  The 
young,  which  are  filiform,  like  the.parent,  at  once  worm  themselves  to 
tbe  surface,  and  enter,  as  parasites,  various  soft  insects,  and  mostly 
those  that  are  found  under  leaves,  moss,  &c.,  near  the  ground. 

From  the  above  brief  summary  of  the  life-history  of  MermiSj  it  is  much 
easier  to  understand  how  they  come  to  infest  our  locnstB.  Yet  even 
here  we  are  somewhat  puzzled  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  tree- 
inhabiting  and  even  fruit-inhabiting  larvae^  become  infested.    Siebold 

*>Zeitaelirifl  mt  Wia.  Zool., r, p. 809.    Alao  Ent  Zeitnng  (Stettin),  ld48,  p. 292;  1850,  p.  389. 

"An  elaborate  and  admirably  illnstrated  aoconnt  of  the  Anatomvand  Fbyalology  of  Mermii  aOdeangt 
by  Dr.  Georg  Heiaanor,  may  be  foond  in  Zeit.  filr  Wiaa.  Zool.,  v,  1854,  p.  807. 

"Aa  Heiasner  baa  sbowu,  there  are  sexnal  individuals  which  in  stmctare  seem  to  approaoh  herma- 
phroditism,  i  «.,  true  females  with  many  of  the  male  external  characters. 

^Merm{$  aeuminata  (Siebold),  as  we  baye  seen  in  tbe  noto  to  page  3*27,  infests  tlie  larra  of  Carpoeapsa 
jTomonsUa,  which  hatches  Arom  an  eg$^  deposited  on  the  hanging  apple,  and  Htm  within  the  apple  from 
tbe  time  of  ita  birth  till  it  attains  full  growth.  It  has  been  commonly  found  infesting  tbo  Apple-worm 
in  Europe  and  of  late  years  in  this  country.  See  5th  Mo.  Ent.  Bep.,  1678 :  Ann.  Bep.  I?.  Y.  State  Mna. 
Kat.  Hist.  187a  *'!»*'  r^^^^T^ 
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believes  that  tbe  newly  hatched  worm  (which  he  wrongly  styles  embryo) 
may  crawl  up  the  stems  anil  trunks  of  plants  and  shrubs  by  aid  of  the 
moisture  or  extravasation  with  which  these  are  sometimes  covered  for 
hourSy  and  even  days,  in  spring;  and  this  belief  seems  plausible,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  only  way  in  which,  from  present  knowledge,  we  can  explain 
the  facts.  From  the  studies  of  this  author,  and  of  Diesing,  Meissner, 
and  others,  it  has  been  concluded  that  Mermis  albicans  Diesing  is  but 
the  mature  sexual  form  of  JIf .  acuminata^^  which  is  the  asexual  form  of 
the  speeies.^^ 

Miscellaneous. — In  addition  to  the  animals  enumerated  that  feed 
upon  or  within  tbe  locust  after  it  leaves  the  egg,  there  are  doubtless 
many  others  which  occasionally  destroy  it  and  that  do  their  small  part 
in  helping  to  keep  it  in  check.  Various  species  of  ants  have  been  ob- 
served at  the  work,  and  Mr.  J.  I.  Salter,  of  Saint  Olond,  Minn.,  writes, 
June  7, 1877 : 

Two  or  three  days  Binoe  I  was  told  by  a  man  owning  land  ahont  a  mile  from  me, 
that  the  ants  in  his  oom-field  were  eating  the  'hoppers.  I  repaired  with  him  at  onee, 
and  found  it  to  he  a  £Mt.  On  entering  his  field,  which  la  qolte  sandy,  I  saw  at  the 
foot  of  the  ypnng  oom*plants  from  one  to  foor  holes  in  the  ground  made  by  the  ants, 
and  the  little  fellows  very  busy  going  down  and  coming  np.  I  soon  learned  their 
tactics.  When  the  yonng  'hopper  got  on  the  yonng  com,  the  ants  seiled  him,  and  four 
or  five  ants  soon  dispatched  him.  They  then  dismembered  him  and  carried  him  down 
into  the  ground.    The  ants  are  very  small,  and  there  are  millions  of  them. 

Yarions  spiders,  a  soldier-bag  {Apiomerus  crassipeSy  Say),  the  Carolina 
Mantis  (Mantis  Carolina^  L.},  and  certain  drskgon-AieB  {Libellulidm)j  have 
also  been  observed  by  our  correspondents  to  occasionally  prey  npon  the 
Bocky  Mountain  locast. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

VEBTEBRATE  ENEMIES. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  good  offices  of  birds  and  other  verte- 
brate animals,  wild  and  domesticated,  in  destroying  locasts,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject,  have  been 
underestimated.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  even  entomologists, 
although  contending  bravely  and  strenuously  for  their  feathered  friends, 
have  not  fully  appreciated  their  importance  in  this  work,  so  far  as  it  re- 
fers to  tbe  locusts.  During  the  past  year  the  attention  of  the  people  in 
the  locust- visited  area  has  been  more  particularly  directed  to  this  ques- 
tion than  ever  before,  and  the  result  as  shown  by  the  numerous  answers 

M  First  deeeribed  m  FOaria  aeumilntUm  by  Budolpbi. 

*>  FUaria  lacMtrU  is  also  but  tbe  Mexoal  fonn  of  tbe  same.  As  we  have  found  both  tbe  albieant  and 
mewmiinata  forms  traly  parasitio  (see  note  to  page  38?),  there  wonld  seem  to  be  eometbing  sMl  ftirtber  to 
ascertain  in  tbe  interesting  life-blstory  of  the  genas.  Siebold  gives  the  fonowlng  definition  of  the  spe- 
oies: 

Mermi$  dthicant:  Corpas  longiealmnm  antrorsnm  attennatom  lactemn.  Os  terminate  minimnm. 
Caoda  rotnndata.  Apertnra  genitalis  maris  pene  oomea  dnplioe  mualu  et  ante  extremitatem  caad«- 
km  sita.   Apertnra  genitalia  femine  hand  ptocul  post  corporis  medium  ooUooata.   Onda  aimpUoia 
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received  by  the  Commission  to  their  qoestioDS  beariDg  oq  this  part 
shows  very  clearly  a  waking  np  to  the  great  importance  of  secnriog  by 
proper  protection  the  aid  of  birds  and  other  locnst-eating  vertebrates. 

The  remarkable  and  apparently  mysterions  disappearance  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  of  sneh  a  large  portion  of  the  locnsts  which  were 
hatched,  and  also  of  eggs  which  had  been  deposited  the  season  previous 
(1876),  was  for  a  time,  and  is  even  yet  by  many  attributed  almost  wholly 
to  climatic  influences  and  insect  and  other  minute  enemies  and  parasites. 
While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  little  invertebrate  friends  havo 
aided  very  materially  in  this  work  of  destruction,  yet  the  facts  ascer- 
tained show  very  clearly  that  a  large  portion  is  attributable  to  other 
causes.  Experience  has  also  shown  that  the  destruction  by  dioiatic 
influences  is  far  less  than  was  generally  anticipated,  especially  of  the 
^Se^f  which  were  supposed  to  be  comparatively  easily  affected  by  the 
alternations  of  temperature  and  humidity.  To  such  an  extent  has  the 
proof  affected  public  opinion  on  this  point,  that  it  now  generally  runs 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  those  who 
watched  the  result  during  the  spring  of  1877,  say  that  neither  changes 
in  temperature,  freezing,  cold,  heat,  or  moisture,  have  any  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  eggs. 

But^  aside  from  theory,  the  ocular  demonstration  of  the  usefulness  of 
birds  as  locust-destroyers  was  so  full  and  complete  during  the  past  year 
that  it  was  impossible  to  entertain  any  longer  a  doubt  on  this  point. 
Even  those  who  believed  the  remedy  inadequate  to  the  evil  were  forced 
to  admit  their  usefulness  in  proportion  to  their  lumbers.  Professor 
Aughey,  who  has  made  this  subject  a  special  study  for  a  number  of 
years,  remarks  in  his  article  on  the  Birds  of  Nebraska,  which  will  be 
found  fully  quoted  elsewhere  (App.  2)  that  <'  during  the  summer  of  1877 
many  farmers  over  the  locust-covered  region  of  the  West  were  con- 
verted to  the  policy  of  protecting  the  birds  by  observing  their  insectiv- 
orous habits." 

Not  only  do  the  extracts  from  correspondence  hereafter  given  prove 
positively  the  great  usefulness  of  birds  in  this  respect,  but  the  members 
of  the  Commission  while  in  the  field  had  repeated  opportunities  of  veri 
fying  the  truth  of  these  statements.  In  one  instance  a  farmer  took  one 
of  the  members  to  a  field  to  show  him  how  numerously  the  young 
locnsts  had  hatched  out,  but  when  he  reached  the  place  where  they  had 
been  so  abundant  in  the  morning,  to  his  amazement,  none  were  to  be 
found;  the  statement  by  the  family  that  a  flock  of  blackbirds  had  been 
in  the  field  during  his  absence  afforded  an  explanation  of  the  apparent 
mystery. 

In  another  instance  a  garden  was  attacked  by  an  innumerable  host  of 
minute  locusts ;  the  owner  battled  bravely  with  them  for  a  while,  but  at 
last,  giving  up  in  despair,  sat  down  to  watch  the  progress  of  destruction 
of  his  vegetables  and  flowers,  when  suddenly  a  flock  of  blackbirds 
alighted  on  the  young  cottonwoods  he  had  planted  in  his  yard,    Hav- 
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ing  chirped  a  song  as  if  to  cbeer  him,  they  flew  into  the  garden ;  when 
they  left,  an  hour  or  so  after,  the  dreaded  ^*  hoppers"  were  gone  and  his 
garden  saved. 

In  some  instances  gardens  and  other  small  areas  of  vegetables  or 
grain  were  eflfectually  protected  by  ponltry ;  at  Sionz  City,  Iowa,  an 
area  of  some  foar  or  five  acres  planted  in  vegetables,  flowers,  and  a 
little  patch  of  wheat,  by  ponltry  (hens  with  young  chickens)  distribnted 
through  it.  One  of  the  Commissioners  visited  it  while  the  locusts  were 
very  numerous  all  around,  yet  inside  scarcely  one  could  be  found. 

Numerous  instances  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of  areas  of  several 
acres  being  entirely  cleared  of  eggs  by  ponltry.  As  will  be  seen  by 
examining  the  extracts  hereafter  given,  certain  birds  also  take  part  in 
destroying  the  eggs. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  answers  to  the  question  in  our  eircu- 
lar  inquiring  as  ^^To  what  extent  have  birds,  domestic  fowls,  and  other 
animals,  domestic  or  wild,  been  useful  in  destroying  these  insects  f 

DAKOTA. 

Sioux  FalUf  Minnehaha  County,— Thoy  (birds,  &c.)  are  destroying  a  great  number. 

fFillowtoien,  Amuirong  Countp.-^AXL  feathered  tribes  seem  to  destroy  tbem. 

Bon  Hommej  Bon  Homme  County, — ^Domestic  fowls  have  destroyed  many ;  birds  baTO 
destroyed  more  than  all  other  animals. 

Sayhrook,  Clay  County,— All  kinds  of  birds  and  fowls. 

WalhaUa,  Pemhina  County. — Prairie  chickens  feed  on  the  eggs ;  their  crops  on  being 
opened  appear  to  contain  nothing  but  locnsts,  in  their  season.  Domestic  fowls,  pigs, 
and  toads  feed  on  them. 

Sioux  FaUa,  Minnehaha  County,— BitdB  have  destroyed  myriads^  many  fields  having 
been  kept  clean. 

Jamestownf  Stutsman  County, — In  this  section,  blackbirds. 

Sioux  FallSf  Minnehaha  County, — Birds,  &c.,  prove  very  destmctive,  but  do  not  seem 
visibly  to  affect  the  numbers.  At  this  season  (May)  the  young,  as  fast  as  hatched,  are 
devoured  by  birds,  Ac.  The  birds  will  usually  follow  a  team  all  day,  going  over 
breakings  where  the  team  disturbs  the  eggs.  Blackbirds  and  wheat-birds  appear  to 
pick  up  the  eggs. 

Madigony  Lake  County, — Nearly  all  domestic  and  wild  birds. 

Spring  Valley,  Turner  Counf^.— Blackbirds  and  domestic  fowls. 

Wahpeton,  Biehland  County,— DomestiG  fowls.  I  have  observed  my  tame  crane  gath- 
ering them  in. 

MINNESOTA. 

Eeron  Lake,  Jackson  County.— A,  great  many  eggs  and  young  locusts  are  destroyed  bj 
all  kinds  of  birds. 

Koncoody  Carver  County, — ^Domestic  and  wild  birds  do  much  good ;  domestic  turkey 
the  best. 

Worthingtony  Nobles  County. ^^AU  wild  birds  are  very  useful;  the  tame  ones  seom  to 
tire  after  a  few  days. 

Albert  Lea,  Freeborn  County,— Uens  and  chickens  are  of  great  benefit ;  will  keep  a 
garden  entirely  free  from  'hoppers. 

Dewaldy  Nobles  Counf^.— Birds  are  of  great  use,  especially  the  blackbird  and  its  vari- 
eties.   The  prairie-ben  and  most  other  terrestrial  birds  do  good  service. 

ExoelsioTy  Sennepin  Counfy.— Domestic  fowls  are  very  useful. 

MagnoUoy  Bock  Coumiy.—They  destroy  an  immense  number. 

Lenhasseny  Martin  County.— Domwtio  and  wild  birds  of  all  kinds  have  destroyed  con* 
aiderable. 
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Marrittown,  iZiew  0(nmly.-*-Bla6kbird8,  qniills,  tmd  hens. 

ConMSf  Meeker  County^^BMn  and  domestic  fawls  a^eur  to  snMst  upon  them,  but 
tfae  difference  tbey  make  is  imperceptible. 

Mankato,  Blue  Earth  Coun^i^.— Blackbirds  and  robins  yery  destraotiTey  but  not  enoogh 
birds  in  the  State. 

Detroit,  Becker  Cot«*/y.— The  birds  destroy  conntless  nambers.  Blackbirds  are  pow- 
erfiil  aids.    Domestic  fowls  sometimes  save  whole  gardens. 

Becker,  8Kerhwme  Caanifyr— Blackbirds  best ;  chickens  good ;  hog^. 

Medaliay  Watanwan  County, --The  best  friends  we  have. 

Orr,  Jackson  County.— Destroyed  one-tenth. 

BankSf  Farihatilt  Cmmfy.— Broods  of  turkeys  and  chickens  are  very  destmctive.  I 
had  a  garden  of  fear  acres  covered  with  'hoppers.  I  hatched  abont  one  hundred  tor- 
keys  and  chickens  aad  in  a  week  they  had  deanad  them  ont. 

£J8rkkoven,  Swift  Co«mtjf.-^ChiokeDS,  tmrkeys,  and  other  domestic  birds  were  nsefol ; 
also,  the  large  yellow-headed  blackbird. 

Homanf  Grant  C<ma(y.— Birds  have  done  good  work ;  blackbirds  most. 

Moorheadf  Clay  County. ^From  the  crow  down  to  the  little  wren  they  are  nsefnl. 

NEBRASKA. 

Plattemouthf  Cote  Ouafy.— Domestic  fowls  in  gardens,  home-lots,  Ac,,  are  very  nse- 
fiil ;  birds  little  oae. 

Sebron,  Thayer  Coaaty.— All  kinds  of  birds  and  domestic  fowls  destroy  vast  nnmbeis. 

Farmere'  Valley^  Knox  County.— Blackbirds,  domestic  fowls,  prairie-chickens,  and 
qnails  destroy  the  eggs  and  yonng  locnsts. 

Niobrara,— Yery  usefal  in  destroying  yonng  ^hoppers,  bnt  do  not  tonch  the  winged 
ones. 

Ponca,  Dixon  County.-^'V&y  little  nse ;  the  fowls  become  disgnsted  with  so  many. 

Qenoa,  Platte  County.— Blackbirds,  cowbirds,  and  domestic  fowls  destroy  large  num- 
bers of  eggs  and  young  locasts. 

Teoumeehf  Johnson  County, — ^Very  largely.  Blackbirds  have  been  our  most  valiant 
fHends.    All  birds,  as  well  as  domestic  fowls,  have  aided. 

AnuuBonf  FVankUn  County.-— They  have  destroyed  about  one-half. 

Friend,  Saline  County.-^Prairie-hens,  qnails,  snipes,  blackbirds,  &o.,  are  usefal. 

Hooper,  Dodge  County.— Blackbirds,  snow-birds,  prairie-chickens,  domestic  fowls,  Sco, 

Burr  Oak,  Otoe  County, — ^All  domestic  fowls  and  hogs  eat  them  with  avidity.. 

Farmenf  Valley,  Knox  County.— Birds,  snakes,  frogs,  toads  eat  the  insects ;  birds  eat 
the  eggs. 

Sunlight,  Case  County.— Hogs,  prairie-squirrels  (gray  and  striped),  chickens,  and 
birds. 

Steele  City,  Jefferson  County, — ^Wolves  and  skunks  eat  many  'hoppers. 

Arayo,  Bkhardson  County, — Hogs  and  domestic  fowls. 

Grand  Island,  Hall  County.— -Wild  and  tame  pigeons,  the  eggs  and  young ;  domestic 
fowls,  prairie-chickens,  grouse,  and  quails,  in  any  stage  of  their  development ;  black- 
birds feed  on  the  young. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Saline  County.— Snakes. 

Chapman,  Merrick  County.— Prairie-chickens,  plovers,  blackbirds,  and  larks. 

IOWA. 

Spirit  Lake,  Dickinson  County.— Birds  destroy  a  great  number;  grakle,  yellow-headed 
blackbird,  barn-yard  fowls,  wheat-bird,  &o. 

Lake  City,  Calhoun  County, — Domestic  and  wild  fowls  are  very  efficient  in  destroying 
the  young.    My  garden  was  saved  in  1874  by  abont  seventy-five  chickens. 

Fort  DodQe,  Webster  County.- Birds,  squirrels  (evidently  prairie-squirrels),  ground- 
mice,  hogs,  and  domestic  fowls ;  blackbirds  most. 

Dakota  City,  Hurnboldt  County, — Chickens  alone  have  saved  gardens  here ;  turkeys 
the  same. 

Alta,  Buena  Vista  County.— Birds,  domestic  fowls,  and  hogs;  hogs  will  plow  the 
ground  for  them  (eggs).  ^  t 
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These  reports,  taken  togetber,  give  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  value 
of  birds  as  locnst  destroyers,  and  of  the  kinds  ^bicb  are  most  efScient, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter  by  what  Professor  Aughey  says,  the  plovers 
perhaps  do  not  receive  as  mach  credit  as  they  are  entitled  to  The 
various  species  of  blackbirds,  especially  the  Yellow-headed  blackbird 
(Xantkocephalus  icterocephalus)  appear  to  have  been  the  most  efficient 
workers.  The  Prairie-hen  or  Pinnated  gronse  {Oupidonia  cupido)  and 
quail  {Ortyx  virginianus)  appear  to  stand  next  in  order  as  locust  destroy- 
ers, and  the  plovers,  especially  the  Killdeer  plover  {^gialitis  vocifera), 
the  Biog  plover  (^.  9emipalmata)j  and  Mountain  plover  {Ettdromias  num- 
tanus)  next,  so  far  as  the  wild  birds  are  concerned.  That  domestic  fowls 
are  very  efficient  aids  in  this  work  has  been  proven  beyond  controversy, 
and  where  they  have  been  kept  in  anything  like  the  number  approxi^ 
mating  to  that  which  is  compatible  with  the  farmer's  occupation  and 
interest,  they  perhaps  stand  next  to  the  blackbirds  in  usefhlness.  It  is 
true  as  stated  by  some  of  the  correspondents  that  after  a  time  they  tire 
and  withdraw  somewhat  from  the  work  of  destroying  locusts,  but  if,  as 
Professor  Aughey  suggests,  they  are  fed  for  a  time  on  grain  they  will 
again  return  to  it  with  renewed  vigor.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  where 
these  are  kept  in  reasonable  numbers,  with  a  little  care  and  attention 
they  will  keep  the  gardens  and  vegetable  patches  clear  of  locusts,  except 
in  cases  of  sudden  and  heavy  invasions  of  winged  locusts. 

Hogs  eat  a  large  number,  but  are  probably  more  useful  in  destroying 
the  eggs,  of  which  they  are  quite  fond  and  for  which  they  soon  learn  to 
search.  Among  the  native  mammals  which  destroy  more  or  less  of  the 
insects  or  eggs  may  be  mentioned  the  skunk,  the  prairie  squirrels,  and 
even  the  ground  mice.  Toads  also  destroy  quite  a  number  of  the  young 
insects. 

As  bearing  more  especially  upon  the  question  of  the  usefulness  of 
birds  as  locust  destroyers,  we  here  insert  a  paper  by  Prof.  Samuel 
Aughey,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  prepared  for  the  Oommission.  Although 
we  might  be  disposed  to  slightly  modify  it  in  some  respects,  yet  we 
agree  in  the  main  with  the  writer  in  the  views  expressed,  and  prefer  to 
let  him  speak  for  himself,  that  the  full  force  of  the  valuable  and  impor- 
tant facts  mentioned  may  be  felt,  and  that  his  earnestness  as  a  bird 
defender  may  have  its  influence  upon  all  who  read  this  report. 

SOME  FACTS  AND  CONSmSRATIOKS  CONCERNING  THE  BENEFICIAL  WORK  OF  BIRDS. 

Even  poultry  baa  been  found  to  be  inyalaable  in  destroying  locosts  and  other  inja- 
rions  insects.  Daring  the  sommer  of  1877  many  fanners  over  the  locobt^^overed  region 
of  the  West  were  converted  to  the  policy  of  protecting  oar  birds  by  observing  their 
inseottvorons  habits.  Chickens,  tnrlceys,  goinea-fowls,  geese,  and  ducks  all  destroy 
locusts,  especially  the  three  former.  Not  a  few  farmers  saved  a  portion  of  their  crops, 
and  espeetally  their  gardens,  from  the  locusts,  by  raising  an  exceptional  nnmber  of 
chickens,  and  sometimes  of  turkeys  and  guinea-fowls,  and  taming  them  loose  on  the 
infested  grounds.  A  single  old  hen,  with  her  brood  of  yoang  chickens,  will,  for  a 
while,  live  almost  entirely  on  young  locasts  if  they  can  be  obtained.  When  tired  of 
them  and  then  fed  on  some  other  kind  of  food  for  a  few  days,  they  will  return  again 
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to  the  locnats  with  renewed  appetites.  In  this  way  a  great  many  frait-gardens  have 
been  cleansed  of  locnsts.  During  the  spring  of  1877  increased  attention  was  given  to 
this  method  of  disposing  of  locnsts,  and  though  some  fftilures  were  reported,  the  groat 
body  of  those  who  had  given  it  a  fair  trial,  testify  that  within  certain  limits  poultry 
enough  can  be  raised  to  exterminate  the  locusts.  It  is  not  pretended  that  entire  farms 
can  be  saved  in  this  way,  but  it  is  claimed  that  often  the  gardens  and  the  fields  near- 
est to  their  roosting-places  are  ridden  of  locusts  by  this  simple  and  also  otherwise  profiii- 
able  agency. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  value  of  chickens  and  turkeys  for  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  insects  is  underestimated.  Those  who  have  carefully  examined  the  stomachs 
of  chickens  and  turkeys  taken  at  random  from  a  farm-yard  have  often  been  surprised 
at  the  number  of  insects  that  they  had  confiscated.  One  turkey  that  I  purchased  in 
a  butcher-shop  in  Lincoln  in  October,  1874,  had  47  locusts  and  23  other  insects  in  its 
stomach  One  that  I  dissected  in  October,  1873,  had  in  its  stomach  53  of  our  common 
insects.  When  domesticated  they  retain  the  eating  habits  of  their  wild  state,  and 
take  every  insect  that  crosses  their  path.  I  have  rarely  examined  the  stomachs  of 
chickens  without  finding  some  insects.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  gener- 
ally those  that  have  been  kept  in  confinement.  The  farmer,  therefore,  who  makes  pro- 
vision for  a  large  amount  of  poultry  on  his  lands  accomplishes  a  double  purpose :  his 
profits  are  to  that  extent  increased,  and  a  large  number  of  insects  that  would  damage 
his  crops  are  destroyed  • 

In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  absolutely  the  amount  of  good 
that  birds  do  in  destroying  insects.  No  one  can  say  with  mathematical  accuracy  what 
the  result  would  have  been  if  all  our  birds  had  been  destroyed,  or  if  the  number  had 
been  double  what  it  is.  Only  this  in  general  we  are  sure  of,  from  what  has  already 
been  stated,  that  birds  destroy  an  incalculable  number  of  insects,  and  in  so  far  con- 
trlbnte  to  the  safety  of  crops  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  perpetuity  of  the  spontaneou<) 
vegetation  that  clothes  the  earth.  Unfortunately  the  mass  of  the  people  have  not  and 
do  not  observe  closely  what  the  birds  are  doing.  Hence  they  are  still  the  victims  of  preju- 
dice, and  their  character  is  rarely  appreciated  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The 
following  instances  of  the  good  work  that  birds  have  done  no  doubt  could  have  been 
multiplied  a  thousand  fold  if  there  had  been  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  and  sym- 
pathetic observers : 

1.  In  the  spring  of  1865  the  locusts  hatched  out  in  countless  numbers  in  Northeast- 
ern Nebraska.  Very  few  fields  of  com  and  the  cereal  grains  escaped  some  damage. 
Some  fields  were  entirely  destroyed,  while  others  were  hurt  to  the  amount  of  from  ten 
to  seventy-five  per  cent.  One  field  of  corn  northwest  of  Dakota  City  was  almost  liter- 
ally covered  with  locnsts,  and  where  the  indications  were  that  not  a  stock  would  es- 
cape. After,  and  about  the  time  the  corn  was  up,  the  yellow-headed  blackbirds  in 
large  numbers  made  this  field  their  feeding-grounds.  Visiting  the  field  frequently  1 
could  see  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  locusts.  Other  birds,  especially 
the  plovers,  helped  the  yellow-heads.  And  although  some  of  the  corn  hod  to  be  re- 
planted once,  yet  it  was  the  birds  that  made  the  crop  that  was  raised  possible  at  all. 

2.  During  the  same  season  I  visited  Pigeon  Creek  Valley,  in  this  county,  and  fonnd 
among  the  eaten-up  wheat-fields  one  where  the  dantage  done  was  not  over  five  per 
cent.  The  Irishman  who  pointed  it  out  to  me  ascribed  it  to  the  work  of  the  birds, 
chief  among  which  were  the  blackbirds  and  plover,  with  a  few  quail  and  prairie- 
chickens. 

3.  In  another  locality,  where  the  old  Omadi  road  then  crossed  Omaha  Creek,  there 
were  a  few  old  abandoned  fields  where  there  were  enormous  numbers  of  young  locnsts 
toward  the  end  of  May.  I  see  from  my  note-book  that  I  estimated  that  about  three 
hundred  locusts  hatched  out  here  to  the  square  foot.  Some  cottonwood  and  ^ther 
timber  was  near  by  where  many  species  of  birds  were  breeding  at  that  time  and  later 
in  the  season.  The  birds  soon  spied  out  this  locust-covered  spot  and  made  it  their 
feeding-groondjB.    I  frequently  stopped  at  this  place  as  I  passed  by,  both  to  find  out 
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vhat  birds  existed  In  the  State  and  to  observe  their  effect  on  the  locust,  as  I  had  been 
then  in  the  West  hat  a  short  time.  Bat  go  there  when  I  would,  for  at  least  a  month 
more  or  less  birds  conld  be  seen  on  these  grounds.  Among  these  were  rarious  species 
of  blackbirds,  bartramian  and  other  ployers,  quails,  snipes,  curlews,  prairie-chickens, 
and  occasionally  larks,  and  in  June  occasional  orioles,  sparrows,  bobolinks,  and  robins. 
Over  a  thousand  birds  must  have  been  feeding  here.  Long  before  the  middle  of  June 
arrived  most  of  the  locusts  had  disappeared.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  further  down 
the  river,  in  a  settlement  called  Ply  burg,  many  of  the  farms  enjoyed  a  special  immu- 
nity from  locust  depredations.  It  appeared  to  me  then  that  the  large  amount  of  low 
and  high,  sparse  and  thick  timber  in  that  district  so  allnred  the  birds  that  their  abun. 
dance  shielded  the  people  in  a  large  degree  ftcm  the  disaetrons  effects  of  these  locust 
visitations.  It  was  a  nucleus,  a  center  of  dispersion  for  the  timber  and  lowland  iov- 
ing  birds.  The  fall  previous  to  this  Mr.  John  Smith,  who  had  oom-fielda  near  Ply* 
burg,  alone  of  all  the  farmers  for  a  great  distance  around,  saved  his  crops  from  the 
locust  swarms  of  1864. 

4.  During  this  same  season  (the  spring  of  1865),  many  of  the  bluff-lands  west  of 
Dakota  City,  especially  whero  thero  was  new  or  old  breaking,  became  the  feeding- 
grounds  of  great  numbers  of  prairie-chickens  and  plover.  Thero  wero  then  very  few 
settlers  there,  many  of  them  having  left  because  of  the  locust  Invasion  of  the  preced- 
ing fall.  But  to  me  it  was  romarkable  bow  rapidly  the  young  locusts  disappeared 
where  the  prairie-chickens  and  plovers  wero  daily  feeding.  In  such  spots  by  tiie  mid* 
die  of  June  hardly  a  locust  was  left. 

5.  At  a  point  about  nine  miles  west  of  Ponka,  on  Hie  Niobrara  road,  the  locusts 
hatched  out  as  elsewhero  in  prodigious  numbers.  Hero,  however,  thero  wero  some 
fields  that  the  yellow-headed  blackbirds,  the  quails,  and  plovers  visited  in  such  nnm* 
bers  that  few  locusts  survived  to  injnro  the  crops.  I  saw  them  at  work  hero,  and  a 
settler  afterward  told  me  that  the  birds  scattered  over  wider  aroas  after  the  locust 
supply  began  to  give  out. 

6.  In  August,  1866,  the  locusts  Invaded  Cedar  and  Dixon  Counties  in  swarms  that 
darkened  the  sun.  At  one  point  on  the  Lower  Bow,  between  Saint  James  and  the 
Missouri,  where  the  ground  was  covered  with  them,  birds  in  great  numbers  in  species 
and  individuals  made  an  apparently  simultaneous  attack  on  the  locusts.  Although 
they  did  not  destroy  them  all,  yet  they  very  peroeptibly  reduced  their  numbers  for  that 
and  the  following  season.  It  was  amusing  to  see  a  large  number  of  swallows  glut 
themselves  with  locusts  on  the  wing. 

7.  In  June,  1867,  I  visited  these  counties  (Dixon  and  Cedar),  whero  the  newly- 
hatched-out  locusts  wero  destroying  the  crops  of  cereals  and  com ;  and,  although  I 
could  not  remain  in  any  one  place  more  than  a  day,  yet  I  found  several  localities  whero 
the  settlers  attriboted  their  immunity  from  locust  losses  to  the  interiHisition  of  the 
birds ;  and  the  ones  that  wero  crodited  with  most  work  of  this  kind  wero  the  plovers, 
various  kinds  of  blackbirds,  quail,  prairie-chickens,  curlews,  and  snipes.  One  spot  I 
especially  noted.  It  was  near  Lime  Creek,  on  the  road  from  New  Castle  to  Saint 
James.  Having  camped  here  on  the  creek,  I  found  an  old  abandoned  field  near  by 
where  the  locusts  were  exceedingly  thick.  On  my  return  I  found  great  numbers  of 
plover  and  other  birds  on  the  ground,  and  not  one  locust  to  ten  that  had  been  thero 
when  I  passed  up  a  week  previous.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  these  grounds  I 
counted  439  plover,  blackbirds,  prairie-chickens,  and  quail.  I  could  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  birds  were  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  locusts. 

8.  In  June,  1866,  the  locusts,  whose  eggs  had  been  laid  the  fall  previous,  had  been 
hatched  out  in  countless  numbers.  One  field,  in  a  section  a  few  miles  southwest  fh>m 
Decatur,  became  frequented  by  an  exceptional  number  of  birds.  My  attention  being 
directed  to  it,  I  visited  the  spot,  and  found  that  the  locusts  had  nearly  all  disappeared* 
And  thougli  I  had  not  seen  this  sx>ot  earlier,  yet  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  state- 
ment of  the  settlers  that  the  locusts  had  been  as  thick  thero  as  any  whero  in  the  county. 

9.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1874  the  locusts  appeared  in  Southeastern  Nebraska  in 
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nnnfiual  nnmbers  even  for  this  region.  In  Lanoaster  Coonty,  where  the  road  to  Mil- 
ford  croaees  Middle  Creek,  the  hlackbirds  that  werepafising  aonchward,  so  persistently 
fed  on  some  spots  as  hardly  to  leave  a  locust  behind. 

10.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  Republican  Valley,  in  Sonth western  Nebraska,  in  Au- 
gust, 1874,  when  the  loeasts  invaded  that  region.  Prairie-chickens  and  quail,  that 
previous  to  their  coming  had  a  large  number  of  seeds  in  their  stomachs  when  dis* 
sected,  seemed  now  for  a  time  to  abandon  almost  all  other  kinds  of  food.  At  least, 
from  this  onward  for  a  month  little  else  than  locusts  was  found  in  their  stomachs.  All 
the  birds  seemed  now  to  live  solely  on  locusts  for  a  while. 

No  Nebraskian  will  forget  the  countlesa  number  of  young  locusts  that  hatched  out 
in  the  spring  of  1875.  Only  where  they  were  removed  by  causes  known  or  unknown, 
were  crops  produced  during  this  season  over  the  inteted  region.  Among  tbo  few 
causes  operating  in  the  destruction  of  locusts  during  that  period  was  the  work  of  tbe 
insectivorous  birds.  Ainong  the  spots  that  birds  frequented  was  one  on  the  west  side 
of  Salt  Creek,  not  more  than  two  miles  from  Lincoln.  There  was  a  small  area  of 
about  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  that  harbored  an  immense  number  of  locusts. 
The  birds,  however,  made  it  one  of  their  feeding-grounds,  and  the  locusts  lessoned  daily 
in  numbers.  Within  a  month  hardly  a  locust  was  left.  Similar  instances  of  the  work 
of  birds  were  observed  farther  down  on  Salt  Creek  and  on  Middle  Creek. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  the  locnsts  disappeared  so  rapidly  from  other  causes  after  they 
had  hatched  out,  that  little  opportunity  was  given  to  examine  what  eftect  the  birds 
had  on  them.  Tet,  on  Middle  Creek  and  its  tributaries,  and  in  various  other  places,  I 
oonld  see  that  the  birds  sensibly  and  rapidly  diminished  their  numbers.  One  notable 
point  was  a  few  miles  down  Salt  Creek  from  Lincoln.  In  May  I  visited  tbe  spot 
owing  to  the  reported  great  numbers  of  locusts  there.  I  estimated  the  number  when 
I  visited  the  place  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  to  a  square  foot.  Already  the 
birds  had  discovered  it,  and  within  sight  were  quail,  larks*  bob-'o-links,  yellow-heads, 
plovers,  curlews,  and  a  few  prairie-chickens.  They  were  all  apparently  feeding  on 
these  locusts.  With  my  glass  I  could  see  them  picking  up  theee  insects.  In  a  month 
hardly  a  locust  was  left  at  this  place. 

The  following  letters,  giving  instances  similar  to  the  preceding  of  the  good  deeds  of 
birds,  have  been  received  in  reply  to  my  inquiries: 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  I  have  only  this  to  say :  Daring  the  last 
season  I  planted  a  tract  of  Mr.  Brentlinger's  land,  Lorth  of  Omaha  Crrek,  in  addition 
to  my  own,  in  corn.  It  was  on  new  breaking,  where  the  locusts  bad  laid  their  eggs. 
After  planting  my  corn  the  locusts  began  to  hatch,  and  in  immense  numbers,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  all  my  com.  The  blackbirds,  however,  in  large  nnmbers,  com- 
menced to  feed  on  the  locusts,  and  devoured  them  almost  as  fast  as  they  hatched  out. 
This  gave  my  com  a  chance,  and  I  obtained  a  good  crop,  but  without  the  work  of  the 
blackbirds  this  would  have  been  impossible.— [Jacob  Heikes,  Dakota  City,  Nebr., 
October  3, 1877. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  relative  to  the  value  of  our  birds  as  insect- 
destroyers,  I  will  mention  one  instance  that  came  under  my  personal  observation  last 
spring.  Adijoining  my  reaidenee  in  West  Point  in  this  State  there  was  a  wheat-field. 
About  the  ttme  the  wheat  was  two  inches  high  young  grasshoppers  made  their  appear- 
ance in  great  nnmbers,  and  in  a  short  time  they  had  eaten  the  wheat  so  that  tbe  field 
in  many  places  was  as  bare  as  a  street  About  that  time  I  noticed  that  largo  flocks  of 
birds— mostly  the  common  blackbirds— were  frequenting  this  field  daily.  I  soon  dis- 
oovered  that  they  were  after  the  hated  'hopper.  I  went  out  frequently  to  make  ob^ervfv- 
tions,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  each  bird  destroyed  at  least  300  locusts  daily.  In  about 
ten  days  the  birds  ceased  their  visits,  and  upon  inspection  I  found  that  the  'hoppers  had 
disappeared  also.    The  wheat  sprang  up  again,  and  made  a  good  crop. 

There  are  many  other  similar  instances  where  birds  saved  wheat-fields  from  being 
destroyed  by  the  grasshoppers  in  my  county,  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called  by 
farmers.  I  observed  that  orioles  (which,  by  the  way,  were  very  numerous  with  us  this 
season)  are  great  insect-destroyers.— [Senator  Crawford,  West  Point,  Nebr.,  November, 
7, 1877^ 

[Mr.  Crawford,  the  author  of  the  above  letter,  is  a  member  of  the  Nebraska 
State  senate,  and  draughted  the  present  law  prohibiting  the  destruction  of  our  insectiv- 
orous  birds.3 
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Yonre  at  hand.  •  •  •  There  was  a  pateh  of  new  breaking  ju«t  wett  of 
the  Methodist  chnroh,  where  the  graashoppers  batched  oat  very  early,  and  where  they 
literally  covered  the  ground.  Many  of  our  people  went  to  see  these  grasshoppers,  and 
among  others  Mr.  Miller,  a  new-comer.  We  noticed  soon  afterwards  a  flock  of  black- 
birds alight  on  this  piece  of  ground,  and  being  cnrions  to  know  whether  they  were  de- 
stroying any  'hoppers,  we  went  to  see,  and  fonnd,  to  our  surprise,  that  the  groand  was 
almost  entirely  cleaned  of  them.— [ Rev.  J.  F.  Knhlman,  Ponca,  Dixon  Coanty.  Nebr., 
Novembr2, 1877. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  had  one  field  of  wheat  on  which  the  locusts  were  at  work  during  the 
last  spring  in  such  numbers  that  it  looked  as  if  nothing  would  be  left.  The  blackbirds, 
however,  and  also  the  plover,  found  it  out,  and  came  in  Buch  numbers  that  they  cleaned 
out  every  'hopper,  and  I  got  a  good  field  of  wheat.-~{Elia8  Bnimer,  Grand  Island,  Hall 
County,  Nebr.,  September  28, 1877. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  question  about  the  birds  and  the  locusts,  I  most  aay 
this:  £ver^  farmer  that  shoots  birds  must  be  a  fool.  I  had  wheat  this  last  spring  ou 
new  breaking.  The  grasshoppers  came  out  apparently  as  thick  as  the  wheat  itself, 
and,  indeed,  much  thicker.  I  gave  up  that  field  for  lost.  Jnstthcn  great  nnmbere 
of  plover  came,  and  flocks  of  blaokbirds,  and  some  quail,  and  commenced  feeding  on 
this  field.  They  cleaned  out  tbe  locusts  so  well  that  I  had  at  least  three-fourths  of  a 
crop,  and  I  know  that  without  the  birds  I  would  not  have  hml  any.  I  know  other 
farmers  whose  wheat  was  saved  in  the  same  way.— [S.  E.  Qoodmore,  Fremont,  Nebr., 
October  5, 1877. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  destroyed  the  most  locasta  here,  I 
have  to  say  that  I  don't  know  as  a  general  thing ;  hot  several  of  my  ilelds,  where  they 
were  thickest,  they  were  destroyed  by  birds.  The  plovers,  blackbirds,  and  a  great 
many  orher  kinds,  whose  names  I  did  not  know,  came  here  and  lived,  or  appeared  to,  off 
of  my  fields.  I  shot  one  whose  craw  was  fall  of  locusts.  At  any  rate,  the  locusts 
gradually  disappeared,  and  though  I  do  not  know  positively,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  were  eaten  by  birds.  I  have  no  doubt  if  there  were  more  birds  there  would  be 
leas  locusts.— [J.  B.  Kramer,  Blair,  Nebr.,  October  6, 1877. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  never  noticed  the  work  of  birds  very  much  until  I  read  that  story  of 
yours,  last  fall,  in  the  papers,  about  the  remedy  against  the  increase  of  insects.  I 
thought  that  it  was  thin,  fjut  don't  think  so  now.  This  last  spring  the  blaokbir^  and 
plovers,  and  other  birds,  lit  down  in  snch  flocks  on  my  grasehoppered  fields  that  they 
cleaned  out  at  least  a  part  of  them— enough  for  me  to  get  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  corn.'  I  watched  them  and  could  see  them  eating  locusts.  I  think  you  are  right 
in  wanting  all  our  birds  protected.— [John  Marian,  Beatrice,  Gage  County,  Nebr. 

Yours  received  and  contents  noted.  People  here  generally  believe  that  the  locusts 
died  a  natural  death.  On  my  farm,  where  the  birds  were  thick  and  fed  themselves  on 
locusts,  my  crops  suffered  little  damage,  but  where  the  birds  did  not  feed  I  got  but 
litde.  I  did  not  notice  the  work  of  the  birds  until  this  year,  and  I  was  led  to  do  it  by 
your  newspaper  articles.  I  am  sorry  that  I  know  the  names  of  few  of  the  birds  that 
fed  on  my  farm,  but  there  were  several  kinds  of  plover  and  snipe,  blackbirds,  yellow- 
heads,  quail,  and  prairie-chickens.— [William  Hiurdle,  Delaware,  Otoe  County,  October 
•7,  lo77. 

The  following  examples  of  birds  found  with  insects  in  their  stomachs  and  of  actual 
good  work  done  by  them,  is  confirmation,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  theory  that  all  birds 
are  more  or  less  insectivorous.  There  are  few  species,  if  any,  that  will  not  under  some 
circumstances  eat  insects ;  and  the  great  body  of  them  prefer  insect  to  any  other  food. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  birds  generally  considered  as  insectivorous,  but  to  some 
extent  of  the  granivorous  birds.  I  have  frequently  obtained  young  prairie-chickens 
that  were  shot  in  wheat  stubble  in  August  and  found  to  my  surprise  that  there  were 
more  insects  in  their  stomachs  than  wheat  and  other  grains.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule  has  been  in  the  case  of  those  shot  on  and  around  wheat-stacks  and  straw- 
piles  in  winter,  in  which  cases  the  most  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  seeds  and 
grains.  I  had  the  same  experience  with  quails.  All  that  I  captured  in  wheat-fields 
after  harvest  had  more  or  less  insects  in  their  stomachs  ;  generally  more  than  half 
the  contents  were  insects,  and  the  only  exceptions  were  in  the  case  of  the  few  caught 
around  stacks  of  wheat  or  straw  in  winter. 

Few  unobservant  people  have  any  comprehension  of  the  vast  number  of  insects  that 
birds  actually  destroy.  During  the  breeding  season  this  destruction  of  insects  by  birds 
reaches  its  culmination.  The  young  of  some  species  will  eat  about  50,  others  aboat 
60,  sooie  about  55,  and  some  about  75  insects  each  day.    The  average  cannot  be  for 
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from  CO.  At  tbiB  rate  flye  yoimg  birds  wonld  etit  aboot  300  inseots  eaob  day,  or  abont 
9^000  a  month  for  eacb  month,  exolosive  of  the  parents.  There  have  been  widely  dif- 
ferent estimates  as  to  the  nnmber  of  Insects  that  old  birds  eat,  bat  it  ooght  not  to  be 
difficult  to  approximate  the  quantity.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  contents  of  a  bird's 
stomach  is  entire  enongh  to  be  distingnished  and  counted.  If  the  balance  is  composed 
as  largely  of  insects,  which  is  more  than  probable,  then  the  whole  number  eaten  dur- 
ing a  day  by  an  insectivorous  bird  must  be  near  200.  I  reached  the  same  conclusioa 
by  actual  tests.  In  the  fall  of  1874  I  bought  two  Bartramian  plovers  from  some  boys 
who  had  trapped  them,  and  kept  them  for  a  week  in  a  cage  before  they  were  set  Aree. 
I  fed  them  locusts  and  other  insects,  which  I  counted  for  four  days  with  the  following 
result: 

Ist  day •• S77 

2d  day 452 

3d  day 448 

4th  day 439 

Total 1,616 

Average  per  day 404 

Average  for  each 202 

I  was  compelled  to  go  away  or  else  the  experiment  would  have  been  continued 
longer.  Abont  one-fourth  of  the  insects  were  locusts,  and  the  balance  were  flies,  ants, 
beetles,  &c  I  gave  them  whatever  insects  the  boys  that  I  had  hired  gathered  for  me. 
On  the  first  day  I  failed  to  get  all  that  they  wonld  have  eaten,  but  afterward  they 
had  all  that  they  wanted.  My  impression,  however,  is  that  they  ate  less  than  they 
would  have  done  if  they  had  been  at  liberty.  But,  lest  there  might  be  some  mistake, 
and  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  error  on  the  wrong  side,  we  will  base  our  calculations 
on  an  estimate  of  150  insects  each  day  for  a  mature  plover.  At  this  rate  20  old  plov- 
ers wonld  eat  3,000  insects  each  day,  or  90,000  a  month.  And  suppose,  farther,  that 
these  20  plovers  had  ten  nests,  which  averaged  four  young  ones  each.  At  CO  inseots 
each  day  for  each  young  plover,  the  40  wonld  consume  2,400  every  24  hours,  or  72,000 
a  month.  The  20  plovers  and  ttieir  progeny,  together,  would  consume  162,000  inseots 
each  month.  At  this  same  rate  1,000  plovers  and  their  young  wonld  consume  in  one 
month  8,100,000  insects.  That  many  locusts  removed  in  one  year  from  a  farm  of  160 
acres  would  probably  render  it  capable  of  producing  crops  even  when  these  insects 
are  doing  their  worst.  As  there  are  many  birds  that  eat  more  inseots  than  do  the  plov- 
ers, as  well  as  many  that  eat  less,  150  insects  a  day  is  probably  a  fair  average  for  all 
insectivorous  birds. 

Here  we  meet  with  still  other  topics  of  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public.  It  is  as  to  the  abundance  of  insects  and  their  prolific  character.  Many  can- 
not understand  how  there  can  be  enough  insects  to  feed  birds  that  devour  them  at  this 
rate.  But  it  is  well  known  among  all  naturalists  that  the  lower  forms  of  life  are  mar- 
velous for  the  number  of  species  and  of  individuals  and  for  their  fecundity. 

When  I  first  came  to  Nebraska,  in  December,  1864,  there  were  many  species  of  btrds 
far  more  abundant  than  they  have  been  during  recent  years.  I  never  saw  the  black- 
birds so  abundant  as  they  were  during  1865  over  Eastern  Nebraska.  As  I  stated  under 
the  head  of  Bremer's  Blackbird,  vast  numbers  of  them  were  poisoned  around  the  corn- 
fields in  spring  and  HeJI  during  these  years,  so  that  often  piles  of  them  could  be  seen  at 
once  that  had  been  gathered  together.  It  was  done  under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
the  blackbirds  were  damaging  the  crops,  especially  the  com.  Great  numbers  of  birds 
of  other  species  were  destroyed  at  the  same  time.  A  single  grain  of  corn  soaked  in 
strychnine  would  sofiioe  to  kill  a  bird.  For  several  years  previous  to  my  coming  this 
practice  had  been  going  on.  In  a  single  autumn,  in  Dakota  County  alone,  not  less  than 
30,000  birds  must  have  been  destroyed  in  this  way.    Supposing  that  each  of  these  birds 
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averaged  eating  150  inaeots  each  day,  we  tJien  have  the  enonnoos  nomber  of  13.%O0O,000 
of  inaeots  saved  in  this  one  county  ia  one  moatli  that  ooght  to  have  Ueen  destroyed 
through  the  influence  of  birds.  When  we  reflect,  farther,  that  many  of  these  bizdg 
were  migratory,  and  that  they  helped  to  keep  down  the  increase  of  insects  in  disUat 
regions,  the  harm  that  their  destruction  has  done  is  beyond  calculation.  The  kilUng 
of  such  birds  is  no  local  loss ;  it  is  a  national,  a  continental  loss.  Besides,  this  destnio- 
tion  of  birds  was  not  conflned  to  one  county ;  it  extended  to  most  of  the  counties  in 
Northeastern  Nebraska  alone,  and  to  some  in  Northwestern  Iowa  at  least. 

This  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  nature  must  therefore  affect  crops  sooner  or  later 
in  the  whole  Missouri  Biver  region,  in  British  America,  and  in  Mexico.  And  the  sab- 
ject  of  the  protection  of  insectivorous  birds  must,  or  ought,  sooner  or  later,  to  beeome 
not  only  national^  but  international.  Many  of  these  migratory  insectivorous  birds 
breed  in  British  America,  and  winter  along  our  Southern  border  or  in  Mexico.  Tbeir 
destruction,  therefore,  affects  the  welfare  of  three  nations ;  for  it  can  be  seen  from  the 
data  given  and  the  calculations  made  how  important  their  work  must  be  during  the 
month  that  they  pass  through  the  United  States  in  spring  and  fall. 

In  addition  to  the  destructive  agency  of  poison  to  which  I  have  just  adTcrted,  it  is 
better  known  how  man,  for  purposes  of  gain,  to  All  his  table  and  so-called  pleasoiei 
has  been  destroying  countless  numbers  of  birds.  If  a  bird  could  be  used  to  appesse 
hanger,  that  has  been  made  an  excuse  for  killing  it.  Prairie-chickens,  quail,  plorer, 
curlews,  and  snipe  have  been  especial  sufferers  from  this  8o^rc6.  The  two  former 
were,  a  few  years  ago,  trapped,  shot,  and  carried  eastward  by  the  car-load.  Trapping 
is  now,  fortunately,  made  illegal,  but  up  to  the  present  year  it  was  still  lawful  to  hunt 
chickens  and  quail  with  dogs  from  July  to  January.  Hunting  these  birds  with  dogs 
was,  in  my  judgment,  fully  as  fatal  to  them  as  trapping.  It  was  comparatively  easy 
for  a  man  with  a  trained  dog  to  shoot  from  flfty  to  two  hundred  chickens  in  a  day  in 
August,  before  the  young  were  full  grown  and  before  they  had  become  suspicioos. 
During  the  winter  of  1877  a  law  was  enacted  forbidding  the  killing  of  prairie-chickeos 
and  quail  and  most  of  our  insectivorous  birds,  but  unfortunately  there  is  yet  no  pablio 
sentiment  sufficient  to  enforce  it  everywhere.  As  the  law  now  stands  on  the  statute- 
book,  it  prevents  that  wholesale  capture  of  birds  for  shipment  that  once  prevailed. 
Vast  numbers,  however,  are  yet  secretly  hunted  through  the  instrumentality  of  dogs 
and  guns.  It  is  no  longer  done  openly,  and  the  birds  obtained  can  no  longer  be  pab- 
lidy  exposed  to  sale,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  they  are  now  about  holding  their 
own.  Some  of  the  so-called  sporting-men  deny  that  there  has  been  a  great  destroo- 
tion  of  birds  by  this  means.  The  following,  however,  are  a  few  of  the  public  notices 
of  hunts  that  have  taken  place : 

fFroui  Omaha  Bepnblicaa  of  September  6, 18S5.] 

On  the  6th  Captain  Hoagland's  party  baf^ed  422  prairie-chickens,  4  quails,  6  hawks, 
1  duck,  4  snipe,  and  1  rabbit ;  total,  462.  Captain  Kennedy's  party  bagged  887  prairie* 
chickens,  2  quails.  8  hawks,  15  ducks,  6  snipe,  and  one  rabbit;  total,  353.  Excladbg 
the  two  rabbits,  tne  total  number  for  one  day  by  these  two  parties  was  813  birds. 

rFnutt  Omaha  Herald  of  September  10, 18S6.] 
A.  Hoagland,  esq.,  of  Omaha,  killed  in  one  day  192  prairie-chickens. 

In  the  Herald  of  September  and  October,  in  the  years  1B67, 1668,  and  I8G9,  sod 
down  io  the  present  time,  there  have  been  notices  of  the  destruction  which  tbess 
iiunting  or  sporting  dubs  have  caused  among  insectivorous  birds. 

A  few  years  ago  prairie-chickens  and  quail,  as  well  as  snipe,  wild  geese,  and  dncks 
were  exposed  for  sale  during  half  a  year  in  nearly  all  the  butcher-shops  of  the  State. 
The  following  note  from  Bobannon  Brothers  indicates  the  quantity  sold  by  them : 

DsAR  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  let  us  observe  that  we  did  not  keep  a  very 
accurate  account  of  the  prairie-chickens  sold  by  us;  but  during  1874  and  1875  it  mnt»t 
have  averaged  at  least  18  a  day  for  seven  months  in  a  year.-— {Bobannon  Brothers,  Lin- 
coln, Kebr.,  November  2, 1877. 

Now,  this  is  one  of  ten  firms  in  Lincoln  engaged. in  the  meat  bosineas,  and  all  wece, 
during  these  days,  engaged  in  selling  prairie-chickens,  quail,  d^,  to  a  greater  or  less 
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degree.  Probably  few  sold  more^  and  the  greater  nmiiber  of  tbem  sold  less,  than 
the  above  firm,  bat  12  would  probably  be  a  fait  areiage  for  all.  This  would  make 
120  prairie-ohickeiia  and  quail  sold  per  day,  or  18,000  for  160  days.  Those  that 
were  captured  by  the  aporting^meu  of  the  town  and  noi  taken  to  the  butcher-shops  I 
do  not  include  in  this  estimate.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  half  this  number  were 
captured  and  consumed  in  the  country ;  and  this  would  make  the  whole  number  from 
this  source  27»000.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  In  fall  and  winter  vast  numbers  were 
formerly  shipped  to  Eastern  markets,  and  are  still  from  some  sections  of  the  West. 
The  following  statement  of  8.  P;  Benadom,  who  was  formerly  engaged  in  shipping 
prairie-chickens,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  enonnous  numbers  that  were  formerly 
captured  for  this  purpose : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  I  have  only  this  to  say:  During  the  winter  of 
1875 1  was  engaged  in  shipping  prairie-chickens,  quail,  and  other  game  to  the  Eastern 
cities,  principally  Boston  and  New  York.  I  was  only  shipping  about  six  weeks,  and 
during  that  time  I  sent  off  19,000  prairie-chickens  and  18,700  quail.  About  one-half  of 
tbeae  were  caught  in  Lancaster  Countv.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  other  parties,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  same  business^  shipped.  But  I  am  satisded  the  destruction  of 
these  birds  ought  to  be  stopped,  because  1  know  that  they  destroy  grasshoppers.  The 
content^  of  their  stomachs  show  that.— [8.  P.  Benadom,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  November 
6,1877. 

The  following  I  have  received  from  Bichardson  County : 

Dear  Sir:  *  *  *  The  number  of  chickens  (prairie)  shipped  from  this  place  in 
1874  was  2,400  and  ofqnail  900.  In  1875  there  were  shipped  of  prairie-chickens  1,800 
and  of  quail  1,200.  What  the  larger  towns  of  the  county  sent  on  I  do  not  know ;  but 
those  shipped  are  a  small  part  of  those* kiIledi~[S.  M.  Willebert,  P.  M.,  Humboldt, 
Bichardson  Coanty,  Nebr.,  December  7, 1877. 

Dear  Sir  :  •  *  •  From  the  best  information  that  1  have  been  sble  to  gather  on 
the  subject,  there  were  about  6,000  prairie-chickens  and  2,500  quail  shipped  from  this 
point  in  the  year  1874,  and  perhaps  half  as  many  in  1875.  The  figures  are  mere  ap- 
proximations, and  I  give  them  as  such,  as  entire  accuracy  is  now  iffipossiblc-^CIshain 
Reavis,  Falls  City,  Nebr.,  November  20, 1877. 

The  above,  from  Hon.  Isham  Beavis,  shows  the  large  number  shipped  from  Falla 
City.  The  estimates  that  I  have  received  from  Bulo,  another  large  town  on  the  same 
railroad  in  thia  county,  are  only  guesses.  One  guess-  made  them  6,000  and  another 
3,000,  but  taking  the  last  figure  we  can  be  sore  that  there  were  shipped  from  the  three 
towns  of  this  county  in  1874  not  less  than  11,400  prairie-ehiokans  and  4,400  quail,  be« 
sides  what  were  consumed  at  home. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  from  Johnson  County,  Nebraska,  forwarded  by  Hon.  C. 
A.  Holmee,  a  regent  of  the  State  nniveiaity : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  made  some  inquiry  conoemfng  the  number  of  prairie-chickens 
shipped  out  of  our  county.  There  were  shipped  from  Tecnmseh  by  one  firm  6,600 
prairie-chickens  during  the  winter  of  1874-'75.  and  about  3,500  from  Sterling  dnrine- 
tbe  same  time.  Total,  1(^000  from  our  countv.  During  the  same  time  some  quau 
were  shipped,  but  not  sucn  large  numbers,  probably  about  6,000.  But  this  is  an  esti- 
mate.   The  number  of  chickens  is  ascertained  from  parties  who  know. 

I  knew  a  great  many  ohiekens  were  shipped,  but  had  no  idea  that  so  many  were 
sent  uwuy.  In  addition  to  the  number  shipped  you  can  easily  say  that  at  least  2,000 
more  were  consnmed  in  the  county^  as  people  generally  lived  on  game  that  winter. — 
[C.  A.  Holmes,  Tecumseh,  Nebr.,  November  10, 1877. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  yours  of  September  30,  let  me  say  that  I  find  it  impo88ible  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  prairie-chickens  shipped  from  this  county  in  1874.  When  I  was  in 
town  last  week  I  made  some  inquiries,  and  the  estimates  ranged  from  4,000  to  10,000 
and  about  half  that  number  of  quail.  For  1875  there  were  nearly  as  many.  Butjndg^ 
ing  from  the  number  that  I  knew  were  caught,  there  must  have  been  not  less  than  20,000 
prairie-chickens  destroyed  in  1874  in  this  county  alone. — [James  £.  Bolden,  Pawnee 
City,  Nebr.,  November  1, 1877. 

There  were  vast  numbers  of  prairie-chickens  also  shipped  from  Cass  and  Sarpy  Counties 
in  these  years,  but  I  have  not  been  able,  after  the  most  diligent  efforts,  to  obtain  esti- 
mates that  can  be  depended  on.  For  Cass  they  vary  from  6,000  to  15,000,  and  for  Sarpy 
from  5,000  to  11,000.    The  same  can  be  said  of  Douglas,  Washington,  and  Burt  Counties. 
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One  estimate  of  the  nnmber  shipped  from  Dakota  County  for  the  year  1874  made  the 
number  7,000,  and  another  10,000 ;  bnt  wherever  I  have  proeecnted  my  inqniriee  in 
30  conntles  of  the  State  the  testimony  was  nnanimous  that  the  nnmber  of  prairie-chick- 
ens and  qnail  that  were  trappdd  and  shipi>ed  was  simply  enormous.  And  for  these  30 
counties  the  average  for  each  county,  counting  in  those  that  were  consumed  at  home, 
must  have  been  at  least  10,000  prairie-chickens  and  5,000  quail.  This  is  a  very  low 
estimate,  but  it  is  best  in  these  oaloulations  to  under  rather  than  to  over  estimate 
numbers. 

Now,  it  is  well  to  look  at  the  enormous  number  of  insects  that  these  two  species  of 
birds  might  have  destroyed  had  they  been  permitted  to  live. 

Number  dmiroyed  in  each  of  tMrty  counties. 

Fniile-ohickena.  QnalL 

10,  COO  5,000 
30  30 

Destroyed  in  30  counties 300,000  150,000 

150  150 

Insects  destroyed  in  one  day,  at  150  insects  to  each 

chicken  and  quaU 45,000,000  22,500,000 

30  30 

Insects  destroyed  in  one  month 1, 350, 000, 000  675, 000, 000 

6  6 

Insects  destroyed  in  sizmonths 8,100,000,000         4,050,000,000 

4,050,000,000 

Total  number  of  insects  destroyed  in  six  months  12, 150, 000, 000 
It  should  be  observed  here  that  the  counties  embraced  in  the  above  calculation  cover 
only  the  eastern  one-third  of  the  State ;  and  I  submit  whether,  if  this  calculation  were 
extended  into  the  remainder  of  the  State,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  it  would  not 
account  for  a  large  portion  of  the  insect-ravages  that  interfered  with  the  prosperity  of 
those  regions.  This  calculation  should  be  compared  with  that  made  on  a  previous  page 
concerning  the  good  work  of  other  insectivorous  birds,  in  order  to  understand  the 
damage  done  by  destroying  the  natural  enemies  of  insects. 

Many  of  the  devotees  of  bird  sliooting  maintain  that  such  an  increase  of  birds  as  is 
contemplated  in  order  to  so  limit  the  development  of  insect-life  as  to  preserve  all  forms 
of  vegetation  from  their  ravages,  would  in  the  end  be  destructive  to  our  crops.  There 
lirould  not,  they  claim,  be  sufficient  insects  to  feed  them,  and  in  their  absence  they 
would  necessarily  attack  our  grain  and  com  fields.  In  reference  to  this  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  well  authenticated  cases  where 
birds  have  to  any  extent  been  injurious  to  wheat  or  com  fields,  with  the  exception  of 
the  crows.  The  blackbirds  that  were  condemned  for  opening  ears  of  oora  were  really 
after  the  grubs  that  were  destroying  it.  The  prairie-chickens  and  quails  that  are 
captured  in  wheat-stubbles  and  corn-fields  are  found  to  have  more  insects  than  grains 
in  their  stomachs.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  that  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion has  b^n  where  sometimes  prairie-chickens  and  quail  have  been  shot  on  wheat 
and  straw  stacks,  and  in  corn-fields  in  winter.  But  the  grain  that  is  lost  in  straw  at 
threshing-Ume  would  be  lost  at  any  rate,  and  the  quantity  that  can  be  stolen  from 
the  outside  of  a  stack  in  winter  is  small  at  best ;  and  the  nnmber  of  formers  who 
postpone  husking  their  com  till  winter  or  spring  is  becoming  smaller  each  year. 
The  greater  part  of  the  thrashing  throughout  the  west  is  also  now  done  in  the  fall. 
Generally  our  granivorons  birds  only  take  what  is  left  after  the  agricnltnrists  have 
gathered  what  they  could.    What  the  birds  take  would  have  l>een  lost  at  any  rate. 

There  is  still  another  beneficent  work  that  these  birds  that  are  partly  granivorons 
in  winter  accomplish  for  agriculture,  a  work  for  which  they  have  never  received 
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credit,  and  which  from  its  very  natare  it  is  impossible  aocurately  to  estimate.  They 
destroif  eouMeu  numhers  of  nosdoua  seeds.  The  diffioolty  of  keeping  enltivated  lands 
clean  of  weeds  is  proverbial,  and  the  diffloolty,  it  is  claimed,  is  becoming  greater  each 
year.  Cannot  this  difflcnlty  be  traced  to  the  same  cause,  in  part,  as  the  increase  of 
insects  injurious  to  vegetation?  Let  any  one  examine  the  stomachs  of  quails  and 
prairie-ehiclceus  in  winter  and  note  the  character  of  the  seeds  that  constitute  their 
food,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  large  per  cent,  are  composed  of  kinds  that  are  inju« 
rious  to  agriculture.    The  following  I  have  particularly  noted  : 

Lincoln,  Nbbr.,  February,  1874.— Four  prairie-chickens  were  examined.  The  con- 
tents of  the  first  were  1  grain  of  com,  5  grains  of  wheat,  3d  seeds  of  polygonums 
(mostly  P.  amphibUam),  7  seeds  of  cassia,  and  13  of  sun-flowers,  and  17  that  I  failed  to 
identify.  The  contents  of  the  second  were  14  seeds  of  polygonums,  31  sun^flowers,  3 
cassia,  11  verbenas  (wild),  4  euphorbias,  and  13  wild-rose  seeds.  The  contents  of  the 
third  were  13  seeds  of  the  cassia,  29  of  wild  roses,  12  seeds  of  polygcmums,  2  grains  of 
wheat,  1  grain  of  barley,  and  34  that  I  could  not  identify.  The  fourth  chicken  had  in 
its  stomach  15  seeds  of  the  gentians,  33  of  rag-weeds,  3  of  wild  roses,  4  of  euphorbias, 
and  29  minute  seeds  that  I  could  not  identify.  Of  the  eight  quail  that  I  examined 
during  the  same  month,  only  one  had  a  few  gndns  of  wheat  in  its  stomach.  All  the 
rest  were  filled  with  grass-seed  and  the  seeds  of  weeds,  priooipally  tlie  latter.  Those 
that  I  examined  in  the  winter  of  1875  gave  the  same  average  results. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  facts,  which  could  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  the  assertion 
that  a  great  increase  of  our  insectivorous  birds  would  be  damaging  to  any  products  of 
the  land  cannot  be  sustained.  But  even  supposing  that  some  damage  was  done  to 
crops  of  cereals,  com,  fruits,  and  the  gardens  by  the  occasionally  grain  and  fruit  eating 
birds,  would  it  not  ba  better  to  suffer  a  little  loss  from  them  than  the  destruction  of 
whole  crops  from  insects  f  A.  8.  Packard,  jr.,  estimates  that  the  loss  from  locusts  in  a 
single  year  in  the  Western  States  amounted  to  $45,000,000,  and  from  all  kinds  of  insects 
$200,000,000.  Now,  if  birds  could  be  produced  in  sufficient  numbers  to  save  one-half 
of  this  loss  or  $100,000,000  a  year,  would  it  not  be  better  to  share  one-fourth  of  this 
sum  with  the  birds  if  this  were  necessary.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  birds  would 
need  even  this  comparative  small  amount  to  be  expended  on  them.  All  the  facts  at 
our  command  indicate  that  the  proposed  increase  would  demand  the  sacrifice  of  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  products  of  the  land.  Only  when  the  birds  do  a  tithe  of  the 
damage  that  is  now  being  done  by  insects,  and  not  till  then,  should  permission  be 
given  for  their  destruction. 

But  even  if  there  were  considerations  which  would  Justify  the  killing  of  partially 
grain-eating  birds  (which  I  do  not  admit),  there  are  none  whatever  that  can  sanction 
the  destruction  of  those  that  are  wholly  insectivorous.  Nearly  all,  for  example,  that 
belong  to  the  woodpecker,  plover,  and  snipe  families  are  wholly  insectivorous,  as  well 
as  many  that  belong  to  other  orders. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  bird  without  exception  should  be  so  protected  as  to 
cause  its  indefinite  increase.  There  may  be  an  occasional  exception,  but  such  excep- 
tions must  be  rare  indeed.  £x*Gk>vemor  Robert  Furnas,  of  Brown ville,  Nebr.,  reports 
that  the  Baltimore  oriole  is  exceedingly  damaging  to  the  finest  grapes;  that  it  plunges 
its  bill  into  them  and  thus  causes  their  decay  without  even  eating  any,  or  at  least  very 
few.  I  have  not  observed  this  habit  myself,  but,  as  he  is  a  close  observer  and  a  friend 
of  the  birds,  he  cannot  well  be  mistaken.  I  hope  his  experience  is  exceptional,  but,  if 
not,  we  probably  must  leave  this  beautiful  bird  outside  oif  the  protection  of  the  laws. 

Unfortunately  man  often  thoughtlessly  destroys  numberless  birds.  Sometimes  in 
May  and  June,  and  even  earlier,  when  grouse,  quail,  plover,  and  other  birds  are  nest- 
ing, the  prairies  are  burnt  off,  so  as  to  produce  tender  grass  for  cattle  later  in  the  sear 
son,  or  for  other  unknown  reasons.  In  June,  1869, 1  passed  over  a  small  portion  of 
Wayne  County  behind  a  raging  prairie-fire.  In  one  hour  I  found  ruined  nests  of  13 
prairie-chickens,  9  quail,  5  plover,  and  3  other  nests  that  I  did  not  recognize.  In  some 
seasons  many  thousands  of  nests  are  destroyed  in  this  way.    No  prairie  should  be 
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burnt  off  in  Nebraska  later  than  tbe  middle  of  Aprils  or  at  least  tbe  Ut  of  May,  or  elee 
BOme  birds  are  sure  to  lose  their  nests  or  young.  Stringent  legislation  should  be  in- 
voked to  stop  such  vandalism.  The  great  majority,  however,  who  indulge  in  such 
practices  will  voluntarily  abstain  from  them  without  the  aid  of  restraining  laws  when- 
ever they  understand  the  barm  that  it  does. 

Like  the  human  race,  birds  often  suffer  a  great  deal  from  the  conduct  of  their  own 
kind.  Among  the  birds  most  hostile  to  birds  are  the  blue  jays.  They  rob  the  nests  of 
other  birds  of  their  eggs.  Wantonly  they  often  kill  even  the  young  and  throw  them 
out  of  the  nest.  The  increase  of  jays  is,  therefore,  inoompatible  with  the  general  in- 
crease of  insectivorous  and  other  small  birds,  especially  of  those  that  nest  on  trees  and 
shrubs.  It  is  hard  for  the  naturalist  to  give  up  such  a  dandy  among  birds,  but,  as  ho 
is  only  a  blackleg  in  line  clothes,  the  leathered  tribes  are  healthier  and  safer  without 
his  society. 

Perhaps  no  bird  causes  such  wholesale  destruction  among  birds  as  the  cowbird.  Its 
habit  of  laying  its  eggs  in  tbe  nests  of  other  birds,  one  only  in  a  nest,  and  leaving 
them  to  be  hatched  out  and  nourished  by  the  foster  parents  to  the  destruction  of  their 
own  kind  merits  banishment  and  death.  Unfortunately  they  are  abundant  in  Nebraska^ 
but  as  attention  is  being  directed  to  their  bad  habits  a  limit  w  ill  soon  be  made  to  their 
increase..  Even  crows  and  magpies  do  much  less  harm  to  other  birds  than  Jays  and 
oowbirds. 

DAMAGE  DOKB  TO  IN8SCTIVOROU8  BIBDS  BY  BISD8  OF  PRBT. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  part  of  this  paper  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  food  of 
birds,  many  of  the  order  UajatoreSt  or  birds  of  prey,  feed  more  on  insects,  reptiles,  and  the 
small  mammalia,  especially  mice,  gophers,  and  ground-squirrels,  than  they  do  on  birds. 
Some  indeed  never  or  rarely  feed  on  birds.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  mistake  to  destroy 
such.  The  following,  however,  feed  priooipally  on  birds,  and  it  will  be  best  to  shoot 
them.  I  mention  only  those  that  are  common  to  Nebraska,  but  what  are  found  here 
will  probably  all  be  found  in  Iowa  and  Kansas. 

Those  that  will  carefully  examine  the  stomachs  of  owls  will  see  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  live  principally  on  insects.  In  Nebraska  the  white  owl  {Xycka  wandiaca)  de- 
stroys small  and  large  birds,  and  should  be  banished,  but  the  remainder  generally  are 
not  ohargeable  with  this  fault.  But  thio  following  members  of  tbe  hawk  family  are 
more  or  less  destructive  to  birds :  Cooper's  hawk  (Accipiter  oooperi),  American  goshawk 
(Aaiur  atricapillua),  prairie  falcon  (Faloo  polyagrue),  duck-hawk  {F.  oommuaM),  American 
merlin  {F.  richardsoni),  sparrow-hawk  (iP.  •partwrtiM).  This  last  will  be  seen  to  destroy 
an  equal  quantity,  in  bulk,  of  insects,  small  mammalia,  and  birds.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  hen-hawk  (BuUo  horedlis).  Swainson's  buzzard  {BuUo  dtcaintoni)  is  in  many 
sections  looked  on  as  an  especial  foe  to  birds ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  eats  any- 
thing besides  insects,  the  smaller  mammalia,  and  reptiles.  The  cases  when  it  captures 
a  bird  must  be  rare.  Tlie  American  rough-legged  hawk  (ArchibHUo  lagopus,  var.  aaneii' 
Johannia)  also  live  mostly  on  other  than  bird-food,  although  regarded  by  many  sa 
specially  obnoxious.  Por  the  sake  of  having  as  great  a  variety  as  possible  of  insectiv- 
orous birds,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  preserve  all  the  birds  of 
prey  that  aro  not  injurious  to  the  feathered  tribes.  For  this  purpose  it  is  important  for 
people  to  learn  to  distinguish  between  tbe  useful  and  the  ii^urious  Ri^tores. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  tbe  general  economy  of  rature  in  the  fertilization  of 
plants  would  be  interfered  with  by  a  general  destruction  of  insects.  But  in  Nebraska, 
at  least,  there  are  no  plants  of  economic  importance  that  would  BuSEar  from  such  a  re- 
sult. Even  the  few  species  of  orchids  in  this  Territory  would  continue  to  attract  in- 
sects enough  to  perpetuate  tlieir  kind.  I  have  observed  tbe  Buffalo  berry  (Sheperdia 
argaphiflla)  to  be  fertilized  by  insects.  But  where  this  shrub  is  cultivated  the  stam- 
inate  and  pistillate  individuals  can  be  placed  close  enough  to  be  fertilized  by  Uie  winds. 
Bed  clover  is  not  yet  grown  to  any  extent,  and  it  Is  doubtful  whether  this  plant  is  as 
dependent  on  insect  agency  for  its  lertilization  as  some  authors  have  maintained. 
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THB  ENGLISH  SPABSOW* 

Some  persons  have  advocated  the  introdaction  of  the  Eoglish  sparrow  In  order  to 
mitigate  onr  insect  plagnes,  Snch  a  policy,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  highly  objec- 
tionable. The  moral  qnalities,  or  what  is  near  akin  to  moral  qnalities,  of  the  English 
sparrow  are  bad.  Where  I  have  seen  this  bird  in  America  it  has  gradaally  drive  a  oil 
onr  small  native  birds.  Aronnd  Philadelphia,  where  it  has  now  monopolized  the  ground, 
I  last  year  renewed  its  acquaintance.  I  again  revisited  some  of  my  old  hannts  where 
in  early  life  I  studied  our  native  birds.  I  could  hardly  find  a  blue  bird,  a  robin,  or  na- 
tive sparrow  where  they  were  abundant  in  1858, 1859, 1860,  and  1861.  The  English 
sparrow,  however,  greeted  me  everywhere.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  that  I  consulted 
that  it  had  driven  off  the  native  birds.  Certainly  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  unfortunate. 
Many  kinds  of  birds  not  only  give  more  variety,  but  they  certainly  destroy  insects  of 
more  species  than  a  single  one.  If  we  protect  onr  own  native  birds,  and  especially  if 
we  cultivate  groves  of  timber  where  they  can  find  shelter,  and  banish  hunting-dogs, 
guns,  and  traps,  in  a  comparatively  few  years  the  balance  of  nature  must  be  so  re- 
stored that  insects  will  rapidly  decrease  and  again  reach  the  normal  number  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Eng^ 
lisb  sparrow  has  become  partially  naturalized  in  a  small  section  of  Nebraska.  Some 
years  ago,  as  I  have  learned  from  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  the  English  sparrows  were 
introdnoed  into  Nebraska  City,  and  have  multiplied  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the 
number  of  species  of  insects  that  they  feed  on,  as  has  been  anticipated,  has  been  found 
to  be  small.  This  of  course  could  have  been  endured  if  they  were  not  so  hostile  to 
other  birds,  native  to  the  soil,  that  do  much  better. 

Another  fact  concerning  these  sparrows,  not  well  known,  is  that  they  are  only  partly 
insectivorous;  they  are  more  granivorons  than  insectivorous,  and  in  their  native  habi- 
tats they  are  often  destroyed  because  of  their  destructive  raids  on  wheat  and  other 
grain  seeds.  They  have,  therefore,  far  less  claim  on  our  protection  and  care  than  our 
own  for  more  beautiful  and  more  highly  insectivorous  birds.  It  is  another  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  sometimes  we  go  abroad  for  that  which  we  have  in  greater  perfection 
at  home. 

The  logic  of  this  paper  is  not  affected  If  the  assertion  is  true  that  civilization  natur- 
ally causes  an  increase  of  insect  life,  even  though  the  number  of  birds  should  not  be 
diminished.  If  this  were  true,  then  it  could  be  still  legitimately  claimed  that  to  offset 
this  increase  of  insect  life  increased  protection  should  be  given  to  our  birds.  Our  birds 
should  he  made  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  insect  life  which  civiliza- 
tion produces,  if  this  theory  is  correct.  And  the  argument  for  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  birds  is  strengthened  by  the  alleged  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  destroys  great  numbers  of  the  lower  and  smaller  mammalia,  such 
as  moles  and  skunks,  that  largely  or  entirely  feed  on  insects.  These  ought  not  and 
cannot,  for  other  reasons,  be  voluntarily  perpetuated.  Birds,  however,  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  them  with  advantage  to  the  beauty,  if  not  to  the  harmony,  of  nature. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  slightest  apparent  causes  often  change  the  ordinary  economy 
of  nature,  and  man,  who  is  such  an  efficient  agent  of  change,  must  sooner  or  later  use 
his  mental  superiority  in  planning  remedies  Ibr  the  ills  which  his  thoughtlessness  or 
criminality  has  produced. 

WHAT  PUBLIC  BBKTIMBirr  KEED6. 

Public  sentiment  is  still  in  need  of  being  eoroected  on  the  subject  of  man's  duty  to 
brute,  and  especially  to  bird,  life.  Unfortunately,  a  certain  portion  of  the  people  still 
Justify  making  birds  a  marlc  for  trials  of  skill  in  the  use  of  fire-arms.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  a  portion  of  the  secular  Journals  contain  notices  of  shooting- 
matohea,  where  tbonsaDda  of  pigeons  are  butchered  to  see  who  can  hit  oftenest  at 
short  range  with  a  shot-gun.  Pigeons  are  bought  for  this  purpose,  and  after  being 
brought  to  the  so-called  ^lorting-grounds  and  kept  cooped  until  the  shooter  is  ready, 
the  poor  bird  is  let  go  to  be  riddled  with  shot,  if  the  marksman  is  sober  and  skillful 
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enongh  to  hit  it  The  man  who  Rhoots  the  most  on  the  wing  within  a  certain  distance 
is  declared  the  victor  in  this  noble  amnsement !  No  lan^nage  can  express  the  bnital- 
izing  influence  of  snch  exhibitions.  They  tend  to  harden  and  deaden  the  keenest  sen- 
sibilities,  and  the  men  who  pass  through  snch  experiences,  and  those  who  wituess  them, 
without  moral  deterioration,  must  possess  more  than  ordinary  original  endowments  of 
character.  They  too  often  train  the  young  who  witness  such  sports  to  look  on  acts  of 
barbarity  without  a  qualm,  and  the  men  who  indulge  in  snch  practices  can  rarely  exer- 
cise conscientious  scruples  against  the  killing  of  any  kind  of  birds.  In  fact,  they  see 
no  harm  in  it,  and  are  amazed  that  any  one  else  should.  The  faculty  to  feel  and  to  see 
such  wrongs,  if  it  ever  existed,  is,  by  snch  practices,  slowly  but  surely  eliminated. 
And  when  such  shooting- matches  occur,  as  they  often  do,  at  our  county  and  State  fairs, 
they  are  supposed  to  have  legal  and  moral  sanction,  or  at  least  justification  of  some 
sort,  and  are  of  course  more  wido-spread  In  their  influence  for  evil.  When  I  asked 
some  boys  who  were  watching  the  pigeou-shootlng  at  the  last  State  fair  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  what  they  thought  of  it,  they  replied  that  they  did  not  know  before  that  it  was 
wrong  to  shoot  birds.  It  is  true  that  generally  the  moral  sense  of  the  public  revolts 
at  such  exhibitions,  and  that  they  are  tolerated  because  of  the  mis^aken  notion  that 
the  managers  of  fairs  must  pander  to  all  kinds  of  tastes  in  order  to  make  such  shows 
profitable.  But  the  very  tolerance  of  such  brutal  exhibitions  is  evidence  of  a  lack  of 
the  highest  moral  standards,  or  else  they  would  be  no  more  endured  than  open  gam- 
bling or  stealing.  The  time  has  certainly  come  for  the  higher  civilization  to  eliminate 
this  vestige  of  barbarism  from  our  institutions.  It  is  always  best  to  do  right,  and  to 
do  right  here  would  be  a  great  step  toward  securing  universal  love  and  protection  for 
onr  wild  birds. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centnry  there  should  be 
such  large  numbers  in  the  most  enlightened  countries  in  whom  the  savage  spirit  sur- 
vives. For  shooting  wild  birds,  often  maiming  and  crippling  them,  inflicting  on  them 
the  acutest  torture,  is  no  less  cruel  and  brutal  than  the  cock-fighting  of  Spain  and  the 
bull  and  other  animal  contests  of  imperial  Rome.  In  many  respects  it  is  much  more 
cruel.  Birds  have  a  very  highly  organized  nervous  system,  and  must  be  keenly  sus- 
ceptible to  pain.  Almost  everything  that  they  do  indicates  this.  Their  quick  move- 
ments, their  marvelous  aerial  evolutions,  their  attachments,  their  maternal  instincts, 
their  evident  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  wonderful  powers  of  song  that  many 
XK>s8ess,  all  attest  their  high  physical  organization  and  prove  the  greatness  of  the  cru- 
elty that  would  ruthlessly  deprive  them  of  life.  The  surprise  is  greater  when  we  reflect 
that  some  men  of  edncation,  and  in  other  respects  of  high  character,  indulge  in  the  so- 
called  sport  of  shooting  innocent  birds.  It  may  be  sport,  but  is  it  not  the  sport  of  a 
barbarian  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  savage  t  No  doubt  future  ages  will  look  on  the 
wanton  killing  of  birds  in  this  period  with  the  same  surprise  and  disgust  that  we  feel 
in  reading  the  stories  of  the  animal  contests  in  the  Roman  arena. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

EEMEDIES,  AND  DEVICES  FOR  DESTRUCTION. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  treat  of  the  available  means  to  be  employed 
either  for  the  destruction  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  in  one  state  or 
another,  or  for  preventing  its  injuries.  The  instructions  of  the  former 
character  will  apply  more  especially  to  what  we  have  termed  the  Tem- 
porary region,  or  that  more  fertile  country  subject  to  occasional  visita- 
tion, but  in  which  the  insect  is  not  indigenous;  the  suggestions  of  the 
latter  to  what  we  have  called  the  Permanent  region. 
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Daring  thosammer  of  1877,  we  received  a  number  of  plans  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  destraction  of  the  locust;  some  of  them  direct,  others  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Many  of  these  were  sent  by  persons 
having  no  experience  whatever  with  the  insect,  and  were  purely  theo- 
retical or  visionary ;  while  others  were  intended  to  gratuitously  adver- 
tise some  pet  patent  nostrum.  We  have  taken  notice  of  those  only 
which  gave  some  promise  of  possible  usefulness.  Of  the  machines  and 
devices  for  destruction  submitted  to  us,  we  have  endeavored,  as  far  as 
time  would  permit,  to  personally  examine  and  test  in  the  field  all  such 
as  appeared  worthy  of  trial ;  and,  where  personal  attention  could  not 
be  given,  to  have  such  test  made  by  competent  parties.  We  shall  illus- 
trate or  describe  all  which  came  under  our  notice  that  are  in  any  way 
worthy  of  consideration. 

The  means  to  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  very  natu- 
rally fall  into  five  divisions :  1,  encouragement  of  natural  agencies;  2, 
destruction  of  the  eggs;  3,  destruction  of  the  young  or  unfledged 
insects ;  4,  destruction  of  the  mature  or  winged  insects ;  5,  preventive 
measures. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  NATURAL  AGENCIES. 

While  little  practically  can  be  done  by  man  to  further  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  more  minute  enemies  of  the  locust  enumerated  in  Chapter 
XI,  much  may  be  done  to  protect,  and  to  promote  the  multiplication 
oi^  the  larger  animals  treated  of  in  Chapter  XII — especially  the  birds. 
These  should  be  protected  by  most  stringent  laws,  firmly  carried  out, 
restraining  the  wanton  destruction  too  often  indulged  in  by  sportsmen 
and  others.  Some  of  the  States  interested  in  this  question  have  of  late 
years  passed  good  laws  for  the  protection  of  these  feathered  friends, 
but  the  laws  are,  unfortunately,  too  often  a  dead  letter  for  want  of 
enforcement.  One  of  the  most  effectual  and  successful  ways  of  protect- 
ing and  encouraging  many  of  the  smaller  birds  is  to  offer  a  reward  for 
hawks.  This  has  been  done  with  very  beneficial  results  in  Colorado, 
and  other  States  would  do  well  to  follow  her  example. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  EGGS. 

The  destruction  of  the  eggs  has  been  followed,  in  the  older  countries 
of  the  East,  since  Pliny's  time,  and  has  long  been  recognized  in  Europe 
and  Asia  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  averting  locust  injury. 
These  eggs  are  laid  in  masses,  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
seldom  to  a  depth  of  more  than  an  inch;  and  we  have  already  consid- 
ered the  character  of  soil  and  the  sites  preferred  by  the  females  in 
laying  them.  In  years  like  1874  and  1876  we  have  known  favorable 
locations,  for  many  hundreds  of  square  miles,  so  thickly  supplied  with 
these  eggs  that  scarcely  an  inch  of  the  soil  could  be  stirred  without  ex- 
posing them.  As  a  rule,  the  dead  bodies  of  the  locusts  strewn  about 
the  ground  in  autumn  are  a  good  indication  of  the  presence  of  eggs  in 
such  ground,  though  the  eggs  may  often  be  abundant  without  thisindi- 
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cation.  The  means  to  be  employed  in  destroying  locnst-eggs  may  be 
considered  under  the  following  divisions:  1.  Harrowing;  2.  Plowing  or 
spading;  3.  Irrigation;  4.  Tramping;  5.  Gollecting. 

^*  There  are  many  questions  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  eggs 
of  this  locust  are  affected  under  different  conditions,  which  are  of 
intense  practical  interest,  and  which  are  frequently  discussed  with  no 
definite  result  being  arrived  at,  and  no  positive  conclusion  drawn. 
Such  are,  for  instance,  the  influence  of  temperature,  moisture,  and  dry- 
ness upon  them  ;  the  effects  of  exposing  them  to  the  air,  of  breaking 
open  the  pods,  of  harrowing  or  plowing  them  under  at  different  depths, 
of  tramping  upon  them.  Eveiything,  in  short,  that  may  tend  to  destroy 
them,  or  prevent  the  yoang  locusts  hatching,  is  of  vital  importance." 

With  a  view  of  settling  some  of  these  questions,  and  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  conclusions  that  might  prove  valuable,  Mr.  Biley  carried  on, 
at  Saint  Louis,  during  the  winter  of  187(>-'77,  a  series  of  experiments, 
some  of  which  we  shall  report,  in  their  proper  connection,  as  they  were 
originally  recorded. 

By  reference  to  the  following  meteorological  table,  the  exact  temper* 
ature  at  any  of  the  dates  mentioned  may  be  ascertained : 

Temperature  at  Saint  Louie,  Mo.,  of  winter  of  1876-77. 
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Tcn}per€Uure  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  of  winter  of  187(P77— -Continned. 
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1.  Harrowing  in  the  Autumn.— To  appreciate  fully  the  eflfect  on 
the  eggs  of  harrowing  in  the  antumn,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  in 
T^hat  manner  they  are  affected  by  freezing  and  thawing,  as  well  as  by 
exposure. 

Experiments  to  test  the  effects  of  alternately  freezing  and  thawing. — ^The 
eggs  in  the  following  series  of  experiments  were  obtained  early  in  No- 
vember, at  Manhattan,  Kans.,  under  similar  conditions.  They  were 
mostly  in  a  fluid  state  at  the  time,  and  none  but  good  and  perfect  masses 
were  used.  They  were  all  carefully  placed  in  the  normal  position  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  in  boxes  that  could  be  easily  removed  from  place 
to  place.  The  experiments  commenced  November  10, 1876,  and  ended 
in  April,  1877.  During  November  and  December  the  weather  was 
severe,  while  during  January  and  February  it  was  largely  mild  and 
genial  for  the  season.    In  March  again  there  was  much  frost. 

The  temperature  in  the  office,  into  which  all  the  eggs  when  not  exposed 
were  brought,  ranged  during  the  day  from  65^  to  70©  P.,  rarely  reach- 
ing to  lip.  During  the  night  it  never  dropped  below  40^,  and  averaged 
about  650. 

Experiment  1.— Fifty  egg-maaees  were  exposed  to  iroet  from  November  10  to  Janaary 
10,  and  then  taken  in-doors.  In  twenty  days  they  commenced  hatchinp^,  and  contiDoed 
to  do  so  for  thirty-eight  days  thereafter. 

Experiment  2.— Fifty  egg-masses  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  frost.  Brought  in-doors 
on  December  10.  On  December  31  they  commenced  hatching  nnnieronsly,  and  con- 
tinued to  hatch  till  the  10th  of  January,  1877,  when  the  remainder  were  exposed  asain. 
The  weather  being  subsequently  mild,  some  hatched  on  each  warm  day  until  the  26ih. 
None  hatched  thereafter,  and  upon  examination,  subsequently,  all  were  found  to  have 
hatched. 

Experiment  3. — Fiftv  egg-masses  exposed  at  same  time.  Brought  in-docrs  December 
1.  Kept  there  till  the  )UA  without  any  of  them  hatching.  Exposed  again  for  three 
weeks,  and  then  brought  in-doors  on  the  12th  of  January.  They  commenced  hatching 
two  days  thereafter,  and  continued  till  the  29th.  Subsequent  examination  showed 
them  all  to  have  hatched. 

Experiment  4.— -One  hundred  egg-pods  exposed  at  the  same  time,  but  alternately 
brought  in-doors  and  exposed  again  every  fourteen  days.  Some  commenced  hatching 
during  the  second  teiin  in-doors ;  others  continued  during  the  warm  days  of  the  third 
exposure,  and  all  had  hatched  by  the  sixth  day  of  the  third  term  in-doors. 

Experiment  5. — A  lot  of  one  hundred  egg-masses  alternately  exposed  and  brought  in* 
doors  every  week.  Dnring  the  first  four  terms  of  exposure  they  were  continuously 
frozen,  while  during  the  next  four  the  weather  was  frequently  mild  enough  to  permit 
hatching.  They  first  began  to  hatch  during  the  fourth  term  in-doors,  and  continued  to 
hatch,  except  during  the  colder  days  when  exposed,  until  the  seventh  term  in-doorsi 
during  which  the  hut  ones  escaped. 

23  G 
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Experiment  G.--MBny  ImndiTed  egg-masses  kept  oatdoors  the  whole  time,  first  com- 
meuced  batching  March  2d,  and  continued  for  thirty-eight  days  thereafter. 

Expeiimetit  7.~Many  hundred  pods  kept  indoors  till  December  15,  and  hatching  from 
November  28  up  to  that  time,  were  then  exposed,  and  continued  to  hatch  whenever  the 
weather  permitted,  np  to  April  10. 

£xpi  riment  ti. — A  lot  of  one  hundred  pods  that  had  been  hatching  in-doors  from  Novem- 
ber 19,  were  exposed  to  frost  January  15,  and  brought  in-doors  again  January  28,  where 
they  continued  hatching  till  February  10.  Every  one  was  subsequently  found  to  have 
hatched. 

ETperiment  9. — A  lot  of  one  hundred  .under  same  conditions  as  in  Experiment  8,  np 
to  January  28.  They  were  then  exposed  again  and  brought  in-doors  February  16,  wheu 
they  commenced  hatching  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the  27th.  All  were  found  sub- 
sequently to  have  hatched. 

Two  important  conclaslops  are  dedacible  from  the  above  experiments. 
First:  The  eggs  are  far  less  siisceptiblo  to  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing than  most  of  us,  from  analogy,  have  been  inclined  to  believe.  Those 
who  have  paid  attention  to  the  snbject  know  full  well  that  the  large 
proportion  of  insects  that  hibernate  on  or  in  the  gronnd  are  more  injari- 
onsly  affected  by  a  mild,  alternately  freezing  and  thawing  winter  than 
by  a  steadily  cold  and  severe  one,  and  the  idea  has  qaite  generally  pre- 
vailed that  it  was  the  same  with  regard  to  our  locust-eggs.  But,  if  so, 
then  it  is  more  owing  to  the  mechanical  action  which,  by  alternate  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  the  soil,  heaves  the  pods  and  exposes  them, 
than  to  the  effects  of  the  varying  temperatures.  Second:  That  sus- 
pended development  by  frost  may  continue  with  impunity  for  varying 
periods  after  the  embryou  is  fully  formed  and  the  young  insect  is  on  the 
verge  of  hatching.  Many  persons,  having  in  mind  the  well-known  fact 
that  birds'  eggs  become  addled  if  incubation  ceases  before  completion, 
when  once  commenced,  would,  from  analogy,  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion with  regard  to  the  locust-eggs.  But  analogy  here  is  an  unsafe  guide. 
The  eggs  of  insects  hibernate  in  all  stages  of  embryonic  development, 
and  many  of  them  with  the  larvae  fully  formed  and  complete  within. 
The  advanced  development  of  the  locust  embryo,  frequently  noticed  in 
the  fall,  argues  nothing  but  very  early  hatching  as  soon  as  spring  opens. 
Their  vitality  is  unimpaired  by  frost. 

Experiment  to  test  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  free  air. — ^The  eggs  in 
the  following  series  were  obtained  at  Manhattan,  Kans.,  in  November, 
and  all  under  similar  conditions : 

Experiment  26.-^A  large  number  of  egg-masses  were  thoroughly  broken  np  and  the 
single  eggs  scattered  over  the  surface  ot  the  ground  outdoors  early  in  December.  By 
the  23d  ot  February  all  had  perished,  and  most  of  them  had  collapsed  and  shriveled. 

Experiment  27. — A  large  number  of  pods  were  partly  broken  up  and  exposed,  as  in 
Experiment  26.  On  the  10th  of  March  the  outer  eggs  were  mostly  dead  and  shrunken, 
but  a  few  of  the  protected  ones  were  yet  plump,  the  embrvon  well  advanced  and 
apparently  sound.    Placed  in  earth  they  subsequently  hatched. 

Experiment  28. — A  large  number  of  unbroken  pods  were  exposed  under  similar  con- 
ditions as  in  the  preceding  exneriments.  By  March  10  fully  three>fourths  of  the  eggs 
had  perished,  and  by  April  1  all  had  perished. 

Experiment  29. — Fifty  egg-masses  were  kept  indoors  in  an  open-mouthed  bottle  in 
perfectly  loose  and  dry  earth  from  November  6.  Fully  eight  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  had 
hatched  by  December  28,  wheu  hatching  ceased,  and  a  BulMeqoent  examination  showed 
the  rest  to  have  shronken  and  X)eri8hed. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  above  experiments  that  we  can  do  mach 
more  to  destroy  the  eggs  by  bringing  into  requisition  the  universally 
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Qtilizable  air  than  we  can  by  the  use  of  water,  which  will  be  presentlj 
considered.  The  breaking  up  of  the  mass  and  exposure  of  the  iudi 
vidual  eggs  to  the  desiccating  effects  of  the  atmosphere  effectaally  de 
strojs  them,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  well-known  fact  that,  thus 
exposed,  they  are  more  liable  to  destraction  by  their  numerous  ene- 
mies, we  see  at  once  the  importance  of  this  mode  of  coping  with  the 
evil. 

Harrowing  in  the  autumn,  then,  or  during  dry,  mild  weather  in  early 
winter,  will  prove  one  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  destroying  the 
eggs  and  {ireventing  future  injury,  wherever  it  is  available.  It  should 
be  enforced  by  law,  as  we  shall  presently  suggest  in  considering  legis- 
lative action,  whenever  the  soil  in  any  region  is  known  to  be  abundantly 
stocked  with  eggs.  A  revolving  harrow  or  a  cultivator  will  do  excellent 
service  in  this  way,  not  only  in  the  field,  but  along  roadways  and  other 
bare  and  uncultivated  places.  The  object  should  be,  not  to  stir  deeply 
but  to  scarify  and  pulverize  as  much  as  possible  the  soil  to  about  the 
depth  of  an  inch.  Where  the  cultivator  is  used,  it  would  be  well  to  pass 
dver  the  ground  again  with  a  drag  or  a  brush  harrow  for  this  purpose. 
Some  of  our  correspondents  have  urged,  and  with  some  reason,  that 
wherever  land  can  conveniently  be  prepared  to  induce  the  females  to 
oviposit  in  it,  as  by  plowing  and  then  rolling  when  the  insects  are  be- 
ginning to  breed,  such  preparations  should  be  made.  A  subsequent  har- 
rowing will  be  the  more  easy.  In  practice,  this  method  will  not  often  be 
adopted,  because  it  will  pay  only  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

We  give  here  a  few  of  the  views  of  correspondents  on  the  subject  of 
harrowing  expressed  during  the  past  year: 

Harrowing  has  been  tried  with  snccess,  especially  when  fowlSi  swine,  &o.,  have  been 
given  occesfi  to  the  gronnd.  In  one  case,  a  piece  of  two  acres  was  entirifly  freed  front 
the  eggs  in  this  way.— [Robt.  Milltken,  Emporia,  Eans.,  September  15, 1877. 

Harrowing  the  ground  in  the  faU  is  always  beneficial ;  it  brings  many  of  the  egga 
to  the  sarfajse,  where  they  are  picked  np  by  birds  and  fowls  and  otherwise  destroyed. — 
{£.  Snyder,  Atchison,  Kans.,  June  26, 1877. 

The  reports  of  the  resnlts  of  this  latter  method  of  destruction  are  conflicting,  varying 
according  to  the  care  expended  npon  the  work,  the  lateness  of  the  season  at  which  ic 
wns  done,  and  the  accnraoy  with  which  the  resnlts  were  noticed. 

In  cases  where  new  breaking  thickly  filled  with  eggs  was  passed  over  once  or  twice 
with  a  seeder  in  November  or  late  in  October,  a  portion  of  the  eggs  were  left  undestroyed, 
and  these,  hatching  in  the  spring,  the  young  devoured  the  grain  as  fast  as  it  grew.  In 
other  cases  eggs  brooght  to  the  surface  late  in  the  fall  retained  their  vitality  (the 
yonng  were  fully  formed  in  the  eggs)  dnring  the  winter;  but  afterward,  when  they 
had  been  fully  exposed  in  February  and  March  to  alternate  heat  and  cold,  without  a 
covering  of  snow,  only  a  small  fraction  of  them  could  be  hatched.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  number  of  eggs  was  not  excessive,  the  proportion  of  eg^s  left  undestroyed 
alter  fall  harrowing  was  too  small  to  cause  (of  themselves)  any  serious  damage  in  the 
spring.  From  all  the  inquiries  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  during  the  season,  I  am 
confirmed  in  the  statement  made  last  year,  that  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  eggs  to  the 
surface  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  there  is  any  assurance  that  the  laying 
season  is  over ;  in  Other  words,  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  while  their  contents 
are  still  fluid.— [Mr.  Allen  Whitman,  special  assistant. 

Some  eggs  were  harrowed  np  during  mild  weather  in  winter  and  greedily  devoured 
by  tAme  fowls.  Some  egg-masses  that  were  exposed  in  February  mostly  hatched.— [Q, 
B.  Brown,  Quilford,  Kans. 

Harrowing  the  ground  in  the  fall  is  good ;  every  egg-mass  that  is  broken  or  brought 
to  the  top  is  used  np.    Last  fall  was  an  unusually  wet  one^  and  great  numbers  of  eggs 
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were  unearthed  by  the  rains,  and  I  will  yentaie  to  B«iy  that  of  the  e|i:g-ma8scs  that 
were  so  washed  oat  not  one  ever  has  or  will  hatch.  Uncovering  the  egf^-mneseB  in 
the  fall  is  fatal  to  them  all.--[  A.  H.  Gleason,  Little  Sioux,  Iowa,  May  21,  lfc77. 

We  want  to  get  the  young  to  hatch  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  spring,  and  then  go  at 
them  with  the  '"hopper  dozer''  determinedly  and  unitedly,  and  we  can  destroy  them. 
To  that  end  I  believe  harrowing  is  to  be  recommended  for  several  reasons ;  first,  many 
of  the  eggs  are  spoiled  by  the  sun  and  weather;  secondly,  the  birds  can  get  at  them 
better  and  devour  millions  of  them;  and,  thirdly,  those  that  are  not  destroyed  hatch 
early  and  can  be  killed  before  the  vegetation  gets  too  rank,  as  afterward  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  capture  them.— [J.  I.  Salter,  Saint  Cloud,  Minn.,  June  7, 1877. 

I  have  only  one  instance  of  harrowing  the  ground  in  fall.  My  nearest  neighbor  pnt 
in  a  piece  of  new  breaking  with  rye,  first  using  seeder  and  then  harrow.  The  result 
now  Brands  that  the  rye  is  good  and  but  few  *hoppers.  The  eggs  were  raked  oat  almost 
or  quite  as  thickly  as  the  grata  sown,  and  they  were  much  thicker  j net  beaeafh  the 
loose  top  soil.  The  nature  of  our  soil  is  a  clay  loam — yellow-clay  subsoil. — [John 
Wise,  Nebo,  Platte  County,  Nebr.,  May  5, 1877. 

2.  Plowing. — Next  to  harrowing  this  is  one  of  the  most  generally 
available  means  possessed  by  the  farmer  of  dealing  with  locust-eggs, 
and  it  is  well  to  fully  understand  how  it  may  be  made  most  efiTecttial  in 
destroying  them. 

Uxperiments  to  test  the  effects  of  burying  at  different  depths j  and  of  press- 
ing the  soil. — ^The  following  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  eggs 
obtained  at  Manhattan,  Kans.,  early  in  November,  and  similar  in  condi- 
tion to  those  in  the  first  series.  Large  tin  cylindrical  boxes,  made  of 
different  depths,  and  varying  from  4  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  were 
used ;  and  in  order  to  hasten  the  result  they  were  kept  indoors  at  the 
temperature  already  mentioned.  The  soil  in  all  the  boxes  was  finely 
comminuted  and  kept  in  uniform  and  moderately  moist  condition.  It 
was  gently  pressed  with  the  fingers,  so  as  to  approach  in  compactness 
the  surface-soil  of  a  well-cultivated  garden.  In  each  instance  the  eggs 
were  placed  in  the  center  of  the  box.  A  large  number  of  eggs  were 
buried  at  diflFerent  depths  out-doors  where  they  were  under  natural  con- 
ditions of  soil  pressure  and  temperature.  The  soil  was  a  tolerably  stiflf 
yellow  clay,  and  was  pretty  well  compacted  by  many  heavy  rains,  after 
the  frost  was  thawed  out.  The  results  of  the  outdoor  experin^ents  com- 
port with  those  made  in  the  boxes.  The  eggs  being  placed  at  every 
depth  from  1  to  18  inches,  and  each  batch  covered  with  a  wire  screen, 
the  result  was  accurately  determined.  All  at  1  inch  below  the  surface 
hatched ;  about  one-tUird  of  those  at  2  inches  managed  to  escape,  and 
none  from  any  greater  depth.  Examined  May  12,  they  had  hatched 
down  to  a  depth  of  12  inches,  and  worked  their  way  upward,  and  hori- 
zontally, seldom  extending  more  than  linch  in  the  former,  or  more  than 
2  inches  in  the  latter  direction.  Most  of  those  at  greater  depths  were  at 
that  time  nnhatched.  In  looser  soil  they  would  doubtless  have  man- 
aged to  push  somewhat  farther. 

ExpeHment  30.— Ten  egg-masses  were  placed  Just  1  inch  below  the  surface  in  the 
center  of  a  box  four  Inches  in  diameter.  The  young  began  to  appear  January  30,  when 
it  was  noticed  that  every  one  came  up  at  the  side  of  the  box,  between  the  earth  and 
the  tin,  where  there  was  more  or  less  shrinking  of  the  former  from  the  latter.  Upon 
pressing  the  earth  more  firmly  around  the  border,  the  issuing  of  the  young  ceased. 
LFpou  examining  the  e^gs,  March  7,  it  was  found  that  they  had  all  hatched.  A  few  of 
the  young  were  fttill  alive,  and  endeavoring  to  escape ;  the  rest  had  died  in  the  effort. 
Tbey  had  mode  no  progress  upward  through  the  pressed  surface,  but  had  pushed 
horizontally  as  the  looser  earth  permitted. 
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Experiment  31.— From  ten  egg-mnRses,  placed  2  inches  beneath  the  surface,  the 
youDg  commenced  issning  from  the  sides,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  January  HI. 
None  issued  directly  through  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  none  issued  afier  the  border 
was  pressed  more  firmly  to  the  tin.  Subsequent  examination  showed  the  soil  pene- 
trated in  devious  directions,  but  none  of  the  insects  had  reached  higher  than  within 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the^snrface. 

Experiment  32.— Ten  egg-masses  placed  3  inches  below  the  surface.  The  young 
began,  January  31,  to  issue  from  the  sides,  as  in  Experiments  30, 31.  Upon  pressing 
the  ground  more  ilnnl/  around  the  borders,  none  atterward  issued,  and  subsequent 
examination  showed  that  the  young  hod  tunneled  the  earth  in  tortuous  passages  to- 
ward the  sides,  and  perished  there,  without  reaching  nearer  than  within  an  inch  of 
the  surface  in  tne  middle  of  the  box. 

Experiment  33. — ^Teu  egg-masses  placed  6  inches  below  the  surface.  On  February  1 
the  young  commenced  to  issue,  as  in  the  preceding  experiments,  from  the  side,  and 
continued  to  do  so  till  the  4th,  when  the  earth  was  pressed  more  closely  to  the  tin. 
None  issued  afterward.  Subsequent  examination  showed  that  some  had  succeeded  in 
working  their  way  upward  throogh  the  soil  to  within  2  inches  of  the  surface;  but 
most  \ivA  reached  the  aides,  and  there  collected  and  perished  between  the  tin  and  the 
soil. 

Other  experiaient8,  mado  in  glass  tabes  where  the  movements  of  the 
insects  could  .be  watched,  all  produced  resnlts  similar  to  those  above 
given ;  and  all  point  to  the  conclasiou  that  where  the  newlj-hatched  in- 
sect has  not  the  natural  channel  of  exit  (previously  described)  which  was 
prepared  by  the  mother,  it  must  inevitably  perish  if  the  soil  be  moder- 
ately compact,  unless  cracks,  fissures,  or  other  channels  reaching  to  the 
surface  are  at  hand. 

^^  The  actual  experience  as  to  deep  plowing  under  of  the  eggs  ia  some- 
what conflicting,  and  in  some  light,  dry  soils  a  good  number  of  them 
will  hatch  late  if  turned  under  a  foot ;  yet,  from  our  own  observations, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  experience  gathered  together,  we  recommend  it 
as  profitable.  If  delayed  till  spring,  it  should  be  done  just  as  the  young 
begin  to  hatch,  as  it  is  then  most  effectual.  The  plowing  will  be 
effectual  according  as  the  soil  is  porous  or  tenacious,  and  according  aa  the 
iurfaoe  is  afterward  compressed  by  harrowing  and  rolling.  From  the 
experiments  already  recorded,  it  is  obvious  that,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  a  plowing  of  four  to  six  inches  will  prove  more  effectual  in  spring, 
if  the  ground  be  subsequently  harrowed  and  rolled,  than  deeper  ]>lowing 
with  no  subsequent  comminution  and  compression." 

The  experience  prior  to  1877  is  on  record  in  various  publications ;  but 
that  of  1877  was  most  valuable,  because,  in  many  instances,  township 
meetings  were  held  the  previous  autumn  to  provide  for  combined  action 
in  the  plowing  up  of  roadsides  and  other  public  places  where  eggf^^  had 
been  laid.  As  may  be  seen  by  Mr.  Whitman's  report  (App.  1),  the  good 
effects  of  plowing  the  eggs  under  deeply  was  very  marked  in  Minne- 
sota, wherever  the  work  was  thoroughly  done.  Even  when  turned 
under  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches,  the  hatching,  if  it  occurred  at  all, 
was  too  late  to  cause  any  fear.  ^^  Eggs  plowed  under  in  corn -land  were 
found  to  be  unhatched  up  to  the  2Ist  of  June,  but  when  brought  to  the 
surface  they  hatched  at  once ;  and,  without  any  question,  large  numbers 
of  eggs  turned  under  in  heavy  grounds  never  hatched  at  all.  At  any 
rate,  it  ought  to  be  learned  from  the  present  year,  that  with  a  good 
growth  of  wheat,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  locusts  that  come  stiug- 
gling  forth  during  the  month  of  June.'' 
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Tbe  following  experiences  of  correspondents  are  worthy  of  record 
here : 

I  plowed  my  orchard  in  the  last  days  of  March,  and  last  week  I  was  plowing  some 
potatoes  and  I  plowed  out  a  good  many  'hoppers,  and  in  two  or  three  miontes  they 
would  kick  out  and  jump.  I  don't  know  how  long  they  can  live  in  the  ground,  but  I 
don't  think  they  can  get  out  when  they  are  plowed  under,— [C.  G.  Brooks,  Cherryvale, 
Montgomery  County,  Kansas,  June  16, 1877. 

The  effect  of  plowing  nnder  the  eggs  quite  deeply  at  any  time  before  batching,  either 
in  the  fall  or  spring,  has  been  to  retard  the  hatching  and  give  birds  and  other  enemies 
a  better  chance  to  destroy  them  as  they  hatched.  I  think  many  never  see  the  surface 
that  are  turned  down  with  tbe  plow.— [Robt.  Milliken,  Emporia,  Kans.,  September  15, 
1877. 

Deep  plowing  is  hera  the  most  effectual  way  of  destroying  tbe  eggs.— [J.  G.  McGme, 
Audubon,  Miuu.,  June  20, 1877. 

I  and  my  brother  plowed  a  piece  of  land  last  fall  that  the  'hoppers  had  laid  their 
eggs  in,  and  not  one  per  cent,  hatched  out.  Time  of  plowing,  September  9;  depth  of 
plowing,  6  inches ;  nature  of  soil,  sandy  loam. — [Thomas  Nixon,  Argyle,  Sumner 
County,  Kahsas,  November  5, 1677. 

The  land  plowed  early  last  fall  by  ray  neighbor,  Thorans  Bennett,  was  snbeeqaently 
filled  with  eggs.  He  dragged  and  sowed  it  wich  wheat.  It  is  now  full  of  looaata.  Mr. 
A.  Burch,  another  neighbor,  plowed  late,  and  he  has  no  locusts.  My  brother's  farm  was 
ooe-half  plowed  early,  the  other  half  late.  The  former  hatched  many  locaats,  the  la^ 
ter  none. — [Seih  Kenny,  Morristown,  Minn.,  June  9, 1877. 

We  plowed  our  land  before  many  of  the  'hoppers  had  hatched.  It  is  high,  rolling 
land,  with  considerable  sand,  and  considerably  worn  from  contiLned  cropping  for  19 
years.  We  plowed  about  15th  of  May.  The  largest  hatch  of  the  'hoppers  in  any  one 
day  was  May  27.  They  continued  to  hatch  in  considerable  quantities  up  to  June  10. 
Some  few  hatched  after  this  date.  But  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  it  remains 
to  be  told.  June  21  (the  season  was  late  for  com)  we  commenced  to  cultivate  our  com, 
and  immediately  the  young  'hoppers  came  out  by  millious.  We  have  about  twenty- 
four  acres  of  corn  in  one  field,  and  in  the  aggregate  they  make  an  **  exceeding  great 
army."  Six  acres  of  this  corn  was  on  timothy  soil,  that  waa  very  full  of  ege^-^Ihid,^ 
Jnly2,1877. 

Plowing,  when  properly  done,  is  almost  perfect  destraction  to  the  eggs.— [J.  W. 
Bagby,  Tabor,  Clay  County,  Kansas,  May  10, 1877. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own  experience  and  from  observation,  plowing  the 
eggs  under  in  the  spring  has  destroyed  most  of  them. — [T.  C.  Wells,  Manhattan,  Kans., 
June  27, 1877. 

Plowing  nnder  only  preserved  the  eggs  to  be  hatched  whenever  a  favorable  opjwr- 
tnnity  presented.— [E.  Snyder,  Atchison,  Kans.,  June  26, 1877. 

Yesterday  I  examined  a  field  closely  that  had  been  plowed  nnder  in  early  spring.  I 
found  thousands  of  nests  of  eggs  hatched  out  and  the  young  ones  dead,  having  beeu 
unable  to  work  their  way  out  of  the  ground.  There  are  many  such  instances  here.— 
[Saml.  Aughey,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  May  4, 1877. 

Believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  contribute  all  tbe  information  hfl 
may  possess  in  relation  to  the  destruction  of  tbe  locnsts,  I  will  send  yon  tbe  practical 
experience  of  an  observing  farmer  in  this  vicinity.  In  the  spring  of  1875,  when  tbe 
grasshopper  committed  such  ravages  in  Western  Missouri,  William  R.  Hombncklo 
relates  that  he  had  occasion  to  break  up,  for  com,  a  field  that  was  in  clover  tbe  year 
previous  (1874),  upon  which  the  locust-eggs  were  more  than  usually  thick.  He  plowed 
deeply  the  first  of  April  and  turned  the  eggs  under  so  deep  that  they  never  batched, 
or,  if  they  did  hatch,  he  never  saw  the  locusts  afterward,  lie  thinks  he  plowed  some 
eight  or  nine  inches  deep.  The  nse  of  cultivators  never  disturbed  the  eggs.  He  ex- 
amined the  ground  often  during  tbe  season  and  found  only  tbe  old  eggs  and  no  'hop- 
pers. One  portion  of  the  clover-field  he  failed  to  break  nntil  the  eggs  were  hatched. 
In  this  the  young  locusts  came  so  thick  as  to  make  the  ground  black,  and  while  they 
were  yet  small  he  turned  them  nnder  like  the  eggs,  in  the  first  instance.  He  saw 
very  few  of  them  afterward.— [J no.  B.  Womall,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  23, 1877. 

If  the  eggs  are  plowed  nnder  very  deep  in  the  fall,  I  believe  many  will  fail  to  hatch 
or  tbe  young  will  not  reach  the  surface  when  hatched.  They  should  be  thrown  nnder 
about  six  inches  in  sandy,  loose  soil.  Spring  plowing  has  done  bat  little  if  any  good. 
It  only  causes  them  to  hatch  later  in  the  season.— [A.  H.  Gleason,  Little  Sionx,  Iowa, 
May  21, 1877. 

Deep  fall  plowing  seems  to  have  destroyed  many  of  the  eggs.  Every  pieee  of  break- 
ing that  was  not  fall-plowed  suffered  severely :  that  which  was  plowed  and  barrowed 
iu  the  fall  did  not  suffer  much.— [W.J.  Newell,  Athol,Iowa,  July  2, 1877. 
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Spring  breaking  of  oar  lands  remained  perfectly  good  till  nptnmed  by  eecoud  plow- 
ing one  month  to  six  weeks  later.— [Jas.  Moore,  Bastrop,  Tex.,  May  8, 1877. 

Deep  plowing  retarded  batcbing.  After  all  others  were  hatched  the  deeply  plowed 
land  was  stirred,  which  brought  on  a  new  crop. — [G.  B.  Brown,  Guilford,  Kans. 

Plowed  in  October,  1876 :  sowed  to  rye  in  November,  on  bottom  land, but  gravelly; 
cut  the  rye  second  week  in  July  (prematurely)  because  of  drought.  As  soon  as  the 
rye  was  cut  the  locust-eggs  hatched  in  large  quantities. — [Experience  of  M.  E.  Lever- 
son,  of  Leverson's  ranch^  Colorado.  From  all  we  could  learn  the  eggs  were  not  turned 
under  deeply. 

3.  Ibbigation.— This  is  feasible  in  much  of  the  country  subject  to 
locust  ravages,  especially  in  the  mountain  regions,  where,  except  in  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  locations,  agriculture  can  be  successfully  carried 
on  only  by  its  aid,  and  where  means  are  already  extensively  provided 
for  the  artificial  irrigation  of  large  areas.  Where  the  ground  is  light  and 
porous,  prolonged  and  excessive  moisture  will  cause  most  of  the  eggs  to 
perish, and  irrigation  in  autumn  or  in  spring  may  prove  beneficial.  Yet 
the  following  experiments  prove  that  it  is  by  no  means  as  effectual  as 
is  generally  believed,  and  as  most  writers  have  assumed  to  be  the  case. 

Experiments  to  test  the  influence  of  moisture  vpon  the  eggs. — The  follow- 
ing series  of  experiments  was  made  with  eggs  also  brought  from  Man- 
hattan, Kans.  Tbey  were  dug  up  in  December,  and  were  sound,  and 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  those  iu  the  preceding  series. 

The  water  in  all  but  the  last  three,  or  Experiments  23,  24,  and  25, 
was  kept  in  the  office  at  the  temperature  already  stated,  and  changed 
only  when  there  was  the  least  tendency  to  become  foul.  In  the  alternate 
submergence  and  draining,  the  eggs  were  submitted  to  the  most  severe 
hygrometric  changes,  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  room  having  great 
diying  power. 

JE^rperiment  10. — Ten  egg-masses  kept  under  water  in-doors  from  December  5  to  De- 
cember 26, 1876,  the  water  becoming  quite  foul.  They  were  then  removed  to  earth  and 
kept  in  a  hatching  temperature.  They  commenced  hatching  January  11, 1877,  and 
continued  to  do  so  till  February  5— all  baving  hatched. 

Experiment  11. — Twenty  egg-masses  kept  under  water  in-doors  from  DecemVr  26, 
1876,  tillJanuary  2, 1877 ;  then  left  dry  till  the  9th;  then  submerged  again  till  the 
16tb,  when  thev  were  drained  again.  On  tbe  20th  eighteen  young  hatched,  and  others 
continued  hatching  till  the  23d,  when  they  were  submerged  again.  From  the  26th  to 
30th  a  few  hatched  under  water,  successfully  getting  rid  ot  the  post-natal  pellicle, 
and  living  fop  some  hours  afterward  in  the  water.  On  the  30th  they  were  drained 
again,  and  continued  to  hatch.  On  February  6  they  were  again  immersed,  and  con- 
tinned  to  hatch  on  the  7th.  On  the  15th,  22d,  29th,  and  March  7  they  were  alternately 
drained  acd  immersed ;  but  none  hatched  after  February  7,  and  the  remainder  proved 
upon  examination  to  have  been  destroyed,  most  of  them  being  quite  rotten. 

Experiment  12. — ^Two  egg-masses  taken  from  the  lot  in  experiment  11,  on  February 
7,  and  placed  in  moist  earth.    Every  egg  subsequently  hatched. 

Experiment  13. — ^Two  egg-masses  taken  from  the  lot  in  experiment  11,  on  February 
22,  and  placed  in  moist  earth.    All  hatched. 

Experiment  14. — ^Twenty  esg-masses  alternately  immersed  and.  drained  every  two 
weeks  from  December  26  tin  March  6.  None  hatched,  but  three-fourths  of  the  eggs 
were  at  this  date  sound,  the  embryon  full  formed  and  active  as  soon  as  released,  but 
pale,  and  evidently  too  feeble  to  burst  the  egg-shell.  The  rest  were  killed  and  more 
or  less  decomposed. 

Experiment  15. — ^Two  egg-massee,  after  immersion  for  two  weeks,  were  placed  in 
moist  earth.  They  began  hatching  twenty-two  days  afterward,  and  continued  to  do 
so  for  six  days.  It  was  subsequently  found  that  only  seven  out  of  forty-eight  eggs 
bad  collapsed  and  failed  to  hatch. 

Experiment  16.— Two  egg-masses  immersed  for  two  weeks  and  drained  for  two  weeks ; 
then  placed  in  moist  earth.  Six  days  afterward  they  commenctd  hatching,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  BO  for  two  days.  Subsequently  examined,  twenty -eight  out  of  fiity-fonr 
eggs  had  perished. 
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Experiment  17.— Two  egg-masses  alternately  immersed,  drained,  and  immersed  again 
every  two  weeks,  were  placed  in  moist  earth.  They  commenced  hatching  two  days 
afterward,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  twelve  days.  Upon  sabseqnent  examination, 
twenty- three  out  of  fifty-two  had  perished. 

Experiment  18. — ^Twenty  egg-masses  immersed  from  December  28,  1876,  to  Jannary 
16, 1877 ;  then  drained  till  Febraary  6;  then  immersed  till  February  27 ;  then  drained 
again.  On  February  3,  while  dry,  they  commenced  hatching  nnmeronsly,  and  a  few 
coutinned  for  two  days  to  hatch  while  immersed.  An  examination,  March  7,  showed 
about  half  of  them  still  alive,  the  rest  rotten.  On  March  27  they  were  drained  again, 
but  none  subsequently  hatched— all  having  rotted  and  dried  up. 

Experiment  18a. — ^Two  masses  in  same  conditions  as  in  experiment  18  till  Febroary 
27  were  placed  in  moist  earth  and  all  the  eggs  hatched  March  7-12. 

Experiment  19. — ^Twentv  egg-masses  immersed  from  December  26, 1876,  to  January 
23,1877;  then  drained  till  February  20;  then  submerged  again.  They  commenced 
hatching  on  the  6th  of  February,  and  continued  two  days  after  the  second  submerg- 
ence. On  the  7th  of  March  but  about  5  per  oent.  had  rotted.  On  March  20  they  were 
drained  again,  but  none  subsequently  hatched,  except  five  eggs  from  two  pods  at  once 
placed  in  earth. 

Experiment  20.— Two  egg-maMses  immersed  for  four  weeks;  then  drained  for  two 
weeks ;  then  immersed  for  one  week ;  then  placed  in  moist  earth.  They  commenced 
hatching  seven  days  afterward,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  six  days.  Subsequently 
examined,  one  of  the  masses  was  rotten ;  the  eggs  in  the  other  had  all  hatched. 

Experiment  21.— Twenty  egg-masses  kept  from  December  26, 1876,  in  earth  saturated 
'With  moisture.  On  February  2:^,  1877,  they  commenced  hatching,  and  continued  to  do 
fio  till  March  7,  when  all  were  found  to  have  hatched,  except  one  pod,  which  was  rot- 
ten. 

Experiment  22.— Twenty  egg-masses,  alternately  placed  every  five  days,  from  Decem- 
ber 26, 1876,  in  earth  saturated  with  moisture  and  in  earth  which  was  very  dry.  Com- 
menced hatching  February  14,  and  continued  till  March  7,  when,  upon  examination, 
all  had  hatched,  except  nine  of  the  pods,  which  were  rotten. 

Experiment  23. — ^Twenty  egg-masses  immersed  and  exposed  outdoors  December  26, 
1876.  From  that  time  till  April  9  the  water  was  frozen  and  completely  thawed  at  nine 
different  times,  the  vessel  containing  them,  which  was  of  glass  and  admitted  the  Ban- 
light,  several  times  breaking.  The  changes  were  as  follows:  Frozen  till  Jannary  10; 
then  thawed  till  the  12th ;  then  frozen  till  the  18th  ;  then  thawed  till  the  20th ;  then 
frozen  till  the  26th;  then  thawed  till  February  20;  then  partly  frozen  till  the22d; 
then  thawed  till  the  26th;  then  frozen  till  tho  27th;  then  thawed  till  March  5;  then 
frozen  till  March  10;  then  thawed  till  March  15;  then  frozen  till  the  16th;  thei 
thawed  till  the  24th;  then  frozen  till  the  25th.  Examined  on  the  7th  of  March,  only 
one  pod  was  found  rotten ;  the  others  apparently  sound.  On  the  9th  of  April  all  with 
tho  exception  of  twelve  eggs  were  found  rotten,  the  masses  having  become  disin- 
tegrated and  the  eggs  tor  the  most  part  lying  singly  at  the  bottom. 

Experiment  24.— Two  egg-masses  under  same  conditions  as  in  experiment  23  till  Feb- 
ruary 9,  when  they  were  brought  in-doors  and  placed  in  earth.  One  was  dried  up  on 
the  i6th ;  the  other  commenced  hatching  on  the  27th,  and  when  examined  on  March 
7  all  the  eggs  in  it  were  found  to  have  hatehed. 

Experiment  25. — ^Two  egg-masses  under  same  conditions  as  in  experiment  23  till  Feb- 
ruary 27,  when  they  were  placed  in  earth  in-doors.  Examined  March  7  they  were 
found  sound,  and  near  the  hatehing  point.    On  March  20  they  commenced  hat-ching. 

Experiment  25a. — Two  egg-masses  under  same  conditions  as  in  experiment  23,  up  to 
Marcn  6,  were  then  placed  in  earth  in-doors.  They  commenced  hatching  March  33, 
and  continued  till  April  3.  Subsequently  examined,  but  eight  out  of  the  fifty-four 
eggs  were  shrunken  and  dead. 

Experiment  255. — ^Two  egg-masses  nnder  same  conditions  as  in  experiment  23,  up  to 
March  27,  were  then  placed  in  earth,  as  above.  April  14-20  ten  hatched.  Snbee- 
qaently  examined,  the  rest  were  found  rotten. 

Experiment  25c. — ^The  twelve  eggs  remaining  April  9  from  experiment  23  were  placed 
in  earth.  Five  out  of  the  twelve  hatched  April  20-26.  The  rest  were  subsequently 
Ibund  rotten. 

These  experiments  establish  a  few  facts  that  were  somewhat  nnex- 
pected.  The  insect  is  a  denizen  of  the  high  and  arid  regions  of  the 
Northwest,  and  has  often  been  observed  to  prefer  dry  and  sunny  places, 
and  to  avoid  wet  land,  for  purposes  of  ovipositing.  The  belief  that 
moisture  was  prejudicial  to  the  eggs  has,  for  these  reasons,  very  gener- 
ally prevailed.  The  power  which  they  exhibit  of  retaining  vitality,  and 
of  hatching  nnder  water  or  in  saturated  ground,  is,  therefore,  very  re- 
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markable— -the  more  so  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  results 
obtained  in  the  sacceeding  experiments.  That  the  eggs  should  hatch 
after  several  weeks'  submergence,  and  that  the  young  insect  should  even 
throw  off  the  postnatal  pellicle^  was,  to  us,  quite  a  surprise,  and  argues 
a  most  wonderful  toughness  and  tenacity.  After  they  had  been  dried 
and  soaked  for  over  six  weeks,  under  conditions  that  approach  those  of 
spring,  we  found  a  good  proportion  of  the  eggs  to  contain  the  full-formed 
and  living  young,  which,  though  somewhat  shrunken,  and  evidently  too 
weak  to  have  made  an  exit,  were  still  capable  of  motion.  The  water 
evidently  retards  hatching.  An  examination  of  the  submerged  eggs 
that  remained  unhatched  long  after  others  had  hatched,  which  had  been 
under  similar  treatment  up  to  a  certain  time,  and  then  transferred  to 
earth,  showed  all  the  parts  to  be  unusually  soft  and  flaccid.  Yet,  when 
once  life  has  gone,  the  egg  would  seem  to  rot  quicker  in  the  water  than 
in  the  ground. 

The  results  of  experiments  23«25o  prove  conclusively  that  water  in 
winter-time,  when  subject  to  be  frozen,  is  still  less  injurious  to  the  eggs. 

Altogether,  these  experiments  give  us  very  little  encouragement  as 
to  the  use  of  water  as  a  destructive  agent ;  and  we  can  readily  under- 
stand how  eggs  may  hatch  out,  as  they  have  been  known  to  do,  in 
marshy  soil,  or  soil  too  wet  for  the  plow ;  or  even  from  the  bottom  of 
I)onds  that  were  overflowed  during  the  winter  and  spring.  While  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  eggs  may  be  destroyed  by  alternately  soaking  and 
drying  the  soil  atshort-repeated  intervals,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  do 
this  in  practice  during  the  winter  season  as  efiectually  as  it  was  done  in 
the  experiments ;  and  the  only  case  in  which  water  can  be  profitably 
used  is  where  the  land  can  be  flooded  for  a  few  days  just  at  the  period 
when  the  bulk  of  the  eggs  are  hatching. 

4.  Tramping. — In  pastures  or  in  fields  where  hogs,  cattle,  or  horses 
can  be  confined  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen,  many  if  not  most  of  the 
locust-eggs  will  be  destroyed  by  the  rooting  and  tramping. 

5.  COLLEOTING. — The  eggs  are  frequently  placed  where  none  of  the 
above  means  of  destroying  them  can  be  employed.  In  such  cases 
they  should  be  collected  and  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
State  should  offer  some  inducement  in  the  way  of  bounty  for  such  col- 
lection and  destruction.  Every  bushel  of  eggs  destroyed  is  equivalent 
to  a  hundred  acres  of  corn  saved,  and  when  we  consider  the  amount  of 
destruction  caused  by  the  young,  and  that  the  ground  is  often  known 
to  be  filled  with  eggs ;  that,  in  other  words,  the  earth  is  sown  with  the 
seeds  of  future  destruction,  it  is  surprising  that  more  legislation  has  not 
been  had^  looking  to  their  extermination. 

One  of  the  most  rapid  ways  of  collecting  the  eggs,  especially  where 
they  are  numerous  and  in  light  soils,  is  to  slice  off  about  an  inch  of  the 
soil  by  trowel  or  spade,  and  then  cart  the  egg-laden  earth  to  some  shel- 
tered place  where  it  may  be  allowed  to  dry,  when  it  may  be  sieved  so  as 
to  Separate  the  eggs  and  egg-masses  from  the  dirt    The  eggs  thus  col- 
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lected  may  easily  be  destroyed  by  burying  them  in  deep  pits*  providing 
the  ground  be  packed  hard  on  the  sorfaoe.  In  the  thickly-settled  por- 
tions of  Europe,  where  labor  is  abundant  and  cheap,  this  method  may 
be  adopted  with  some  advantage,  but  it  will  scarcely  be  employed  in 
this  country,  except  as  a  means  of  earning  a  bounty,  when,  in  the  more 
thickly-setUed  sections,  it  will  prove  beneficial  and  give  employment  to 
young  people  and  others  who  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  YOUNG  OR  UNFLEDGED  LOCUSTS* 

It  is  with  some  degree  of  pride  that  we  point  to  the  &ct  that  this  part 
of  the  locust  problem  is  solved.  The  experience  of  1877  has  added  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  practical  and  feasible  ways  of  destroying  the 
young  locusts,  and  has  firmly  established  the  fact  which  we  had  pre- 
viously maintained,  that,  with  proper  means,  effort,  and  co-operation, 
the  farmer,  in  the  more  fertile  and  settled  portions  of  the  country  liable 
to  their  injury,  may  successfully  cope  with  them ;  that,  in  short,  he  can 
protect  his  crops  against  them  with  about  as  little  labor  and  expense  as 
he  must  annually  employ  to  protect  most  of  these  same  crops  from  weeds. 
Farmers  themselves  were  surprised  at  what  could  be  accomplished  by 
well-directed,  intelligent  effort ;  and  it  was  the  almost  universal  testi- 
mony that  there  need  be,  in  future,  no  serious  fear  of  the  young  insects, 
even  where  little  effort  has  previously  been  made  to  destroy  the  eggs. 
In  the  destruction  of  the  young,  no  methods  that  will  not  sweep  them 
away  in  wholesale  fashion  have  any  value  for  our  western  farmers,  how- 
ever valuable  they  may  be  to  the  owner  of  a  small  flower  or  truck  gar- 
den. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  been  able  to  profit  so  little  by 
European  methods,  and  have  had  to  invent  means  suitable  to  our  broad 
western  fields  and  the  extensive  nature  of  our  farming  operations.  The 
best  that  most  European  authors  can  advise  is  the  killing  of  the  insects 
with  flattened  implements  or  brush;  while  Oerstacker  and  other  writers 
devote  page  after  page  to  prove  the  superiority  over  other  methods  of 
catching  the  insects  with  hand*n6ts-«*a  method  which,  while  doubtless 
of  some  utility  in  dense  German  settlements,  would  prove  absolutely 
futile  on  our  large  and  scattered  prairie-farms  and  against  tilie  excessive 
numbers  of  the  pests  which,  our  farmers  have  to  deal  with.  While, 
therefore,  we  shall  mention  all  available  means  that  have  been  or  may 
be  employed,  we  shall  devote  more  especial  attention  to  those  which  are 
useful  in  a  broad  and  general  wi^  in  the  field. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  results  of  any  particular  measure  will 
vary  in  difterent  regions,  dependent,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  condition  of  the  crops,  and  the  general  characteristics  of 
indigenous  vegetation.  Circumstances  may  also.render  some  particular 
measure  available  and  profitable  to  one  farmer  where  it  would  be  un- 
profitable to  another.  For  convenience,  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
desired  result  may  be  classified  into:  1.  Burning.  2.  Crushing.  3. 
Trapping.    4.  Catching.    5.  Use  of  destructive  agents. 
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1.  Burning. — ^This  metbod  is,  perhaps,  the  best  iD  prairie  and  whea^ 
growiDg  regfions,  which  compose  the  larger  part  of  tiie  area  sabject  to 
devastation  by  this  locnst.  In  such  regions  there  is  asually  more  or  less 
old  straw  or  hay  which  may  be  scattered  over  or  aroand  the  field  in 
heaps  and  windrows,  and  into  which  the  locnsts,  for  some  time  after 
they  hatch,  may  be  driven  and  burned.  Daring  cold  or  damp  weather 
they  congregate  of  their  own  accord  under  such  shelter,  when  they  may 
be  destroyed  by  bnrning,  withoat  the  necessity  of  previoas  driving. 
Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  beneficial  results  of  burning  the 
prairies  in  the  spring.  This  is  chiefly  beneficial  around  cultivated  fields 
or  along  the  roadsides,  from  which  the  locusts  may  be  driven,  or  from 
which  they  will  of  themselves  pass  for  the  shelter  the  prairie  affords. 
Scarcely  any  eergs  are  laid  in  rank  prairie,  and  the  general  impression 
that  locusts  are  slaughtered  by  myriads  in  burning  extensive  areas  is  an 
erroneous  one,  at  least  in  the  Temi)orary  region. 

In  burning  extensive  prairies  after  the  bulk  of  the  locusts  hatch,  the 
nests  and  eggs  of  many  game  birds  are  destroyed ;  but  as  the  birds 
themselves  escape  destruction  on  the  wing,  they  may  and  do  return  and 
nest  again,  while,  on  the  contrary,  many  injurious  insects,  like  the 
Chinch-bug,  for  instance,  are  killed,  so  that,  even  leaving  the  locust 
question  out  of  consideration,  the  burning  proves  beneficial  by  extermi- 
nating other  noxious  insects,  and  has  some  advantages  from  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view. 

As  locusts  disperse  more  and  more  from  their  hatching-gronnds  into 
the  prairie  as  they  develop,  burning  the  grass  in  spring  is  beneficial  in 
proportion  as  it  is  delayed. 

Machines  for  burning  have  been  ased  in  several  localities  with  con* 
siderable  success.  Mr.  J.  Hetzel,  of  Longmont,  Oolo.,  has  employed  a 
machine  drawn  by  horses*  It  is  12  feet  long,  from  2  to  2^  feet  wide, 
made  of  iron,  and  set  on  runners  4  inches  high.  An  open  grate  on  the 
top  of  the  runners  is  filled  with  pitch-pine  wood,  a  metal  sheet  covering 
the  grate  to  keep  the  heat  directed  downward.  The  grate  is  generally 
made  with  a  net- work  of  heavy  wire,  such  as  tel^raph  wire.  Two  men 
and  a  team  can  readily  bum  from  10  to  12  acres  a  day,  and  kill  two- 
thirds  of  the  insects,  but  for  this  it  requires  a  hot  fire. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Horner  gives  a  more  detailed  description,  in  the  Colorado 

Fanner  J  of  a  machine  of  somewhat  similar  construction : 

It  consists  of  three  rnniierB,  made  of  3  by  4  soantling,  3  feet  in  length,  to  be  placed  6 
feet  apart,  making  the  machine  12  feet  wide ;  runners  to  be  bound  together  by  three 
flat  straps  or  bars  of  iron  (the  base  being  12  feet  long).  Across  the  top,  bars  of  iron 
hold  the  runners  firmly  together,  and  form  a  frame  across  which  wire  can  be  worked 
to  make  a  grate  to  hold  fire.  The  upper  part  of  the  runners  (should  be  hollowed  out  so 
that  the  grate  may  slide  along  within  two  inches  of  the  ground.  A  sheet-iron  arch 
should  be  set  over  this  grate  to  drive  the  heat  downward.  This  machine  is  very  light, 
and  can  be  worked  with  one  horse.  Pitch- wood  is  best  adapted  to  burning,  and  can 
be  chopped  the  right  length  and  size  and  left  ih  piles  where  most  convenient  when 
needed.  This  machine  is  Intended  to  be  used  when  the  little  'hoppers  just  make  their 
appearance  along  the  edge  of  the  grain,  going  over  the  ground  once  or  twice  each  day, 
or  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  them  killed  ofi;  The  scorching  does  not  kill  the  grain 
but  makes  it  a  few  days  later.  This  is  certainly  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most 
effectual,  manner  of  gutting  rid  of  this  pest. 
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Hand -burners,  consistinfif  of  any  form  of  pan  or  grate,  or  wire  8ieTes, 
with  handle  attached,  to  hold  combustible  material,  will  do  excellent 
service  in  gardens  and  small  indosures. 

There  is  another  method  by  which  large  numbers  of  locusts  can  be 
burned,  consisting  merely  of  a  bundle  of  rags  or  tow,  which,  after 
being  attached  to  long  wire  or  iron  rods  and  saturated  with  kerosene, 
can  be  ignited  and  carried  over  the  field.  This  method  has  been  quite 
satisfactorily  used  in  Colorado.  A  stout  wire,  say  forty  feet  long,  is 
thoroughly  enveloped  in  rags  soaked  in  coal-oil.  A  small  wire  is 
wound  around  the  rags  to  keep  them  iu  place,  and  the  simple  device  is 
complete.  Two  men  carry  this  rope,  after  set  in g  fire  to  the  rags, 
across  the  field  to  and  fro  until  the  fuel  is  exhausted,  and  as  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pass  over  the  same  ground  more  than  once  or  twice,  a 
large  field  of  grain  can  be  thus  protected  during  the  half  hour  or  so  that 
the  rags  burn.    The  effect  is  that  of  a  miniature  prairie  fire. 

Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  a  machine  constructed  by  Mr. 
Kimball  O.  Attwood,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (patent  No.  193,105,  dated  July 
17, 1877),  for  destroying  the  insects  by  sulphur  fumes.  The  machine  is 
too  expensive  and  complicated  to  come  into  general  use,  especially  as 
it  is  less  effectual  than  some  of  the  simpler  ones.  The  principle  of  the 
Invention  consists  in  attaching  to  the  axle  of  the  machine  a  light  stove, 
and  connecting  the  same  with  a  blower  or  bellows  by  means  of  a  tube. 
Surmounting  this  tube,  and  close  to  the  stove,  is  situated  the  hopper  for 
the  reception  of  the  destroying  compound  (sulphur),  while  the  lower 
section  of  the  stove  is  connected  with  an  escape-pipe  having  attached 
thereto  a  series  of  flexible  tubes,  by  means  of  which  the  fumes  of  the 
compound  are  carried  to  the  ground.  Attached  by  suitable  means  to 
the  rear  of  the  axle  is  a  horizontal  bar,  to  which  is  secured  the  apron  or 
cover  designed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fames  after  being  delivered 
by  the  flexible  tubes. 

Other  machines  have  been  constructed,  having  troughs  or  wire  re- 
ceptacles attached,  in  which  the  locusts  are  deposited  and  ultimately 
destroyed  by  means  of  sulphur  fumes  or  hot  water.  But  as  these  reme- 
dies are  applied  by  hand,  they  will  be  classed  under  the  head  of  Catch- 
ing,  &c. 

2.  Crushing. — ^To  destroy  locusts  satisfactorily  by  this  means,  can 
only  be  advantageously  accomplished  where  the  ground  is  smooth  and 
hard.  Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  presents  this  character,  heavy 
rolling  can  be  successfully  employed,  especially  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings  of  the  first  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  newly-hatched  young 
have  made  their  appearance,  as  they  are  generally  sluggish  during 
those  times,  and  huddle  together  until  after  sunrise.  It  is  also  advan- 
tageously employed  during  cold  weather  at  any  time  of  day,  since  the 
young  when  the  temperature  is  low  seek  shelter  under  clods,  &c.  In 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  flat,  wooden,  spade  like  implements 
are  extensively  used  for  crushing  young  locusts.     Large  brushes, 
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Fio.  67.— Thb  Dbum  LocusT-CBUSBEa:  Vertical  seotion. 


weighted  down  with  stone  and  drawn  by  horses,  were  in  some  instances 

used  last  sammer,  bat  with  less  saceess  than  was  anticipated. 
Several  machines,  most  of  them  patented,  were  for  the  first  time  nsed 

daring  the  past  year  to  farther  the  crashing  of  the  young,  and  while 

none  of  them  are  likely 
to  take  the  place  of  the 
more  simple  methods  of 
catching,  to  be  presently 
described,  we  neverthe- 
less feel  that  it  devolves 
upon  as  to  describe  some 
of  them.  That  repre- 
sented in  the  accompa- 
nying illastration  was 
invented  by  Mr.  George 
B.  Drnm,  of  Syracuse, 
Nebr.  (Patent  No.  187,- 
258,  dated  February  13, 
1877).    Fig.  67  is  a  ver- 

tical  section  on  line  x.    Fig.  08  is  a  plan  view  with  a  part  of  the  top 

removed,  showing  the  mechanism. 

To  the  frout  of  the  principal  frame  A  of  the  vehicle  is  attached,  by  a  hioge  or  mova- 
ble Joint,  a  soraper- 
frame,  B.  The  front 
edge  of  B  is  carried 
alonff  or  near  the 
ground  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  start- 
ing the  insects  from  the 
ground.  Within  the 
frame  B  are  two  rolls, 
B'  B^  carrying  an  end- 
less apron,  B^,  of  can- 
vas or  other  flexible 
material.  On  B*  are 
seoared  one  or  more 
strips  of  wood  or  metal, 
B^,  the  purpose  of  these 
strips  B^  being  to  keep 
the  canvas  straight, 
and  carry  the  insects 
forward  upon  the  apron, 
and  prevent  their  roll- 
ing oat  and  escaping. 
The  rolls  B'  and  apron 
B«  are  driven  by  a  belt 
from  one  of  the  wheels 
A^  of  the  vehicle.  Upon 
the  frame  A  is  secured 
a  brush,  A^  to  sweep 
the  insects  and  drive 
them  toward  the  rolls 
C,  and  also  to  prevent 
them  from  being  carried  aronnd  with  the  apron  B^  Upon  the  frame  A,  and  imme- 
diately in  the  rear  of  the  brnsh  AS  are  placed  two  or  more  crnshing-rolls,  0  C,  of  wood 
or  metal.  These  rolls  C  C  run  in  boxes,  connected  by  the  spring  c  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  rails  C  C  a  yielding  or  elastic  pressure  upon  each  other.  The  rolls  C  C  are 
driven  by  gearing  from  one  of  the  wheels  A'  of  the  vehicle,  and  in  sach  direction  that 


Fio.  6a— Thb  Dbum  LocusT-CRUdBER:  Plan  view. 
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tbo  in9ecfs  passing  over  the  bnisb  are  drawn  through  the  rt  lis  C  C  and  killed,  falling 
upon  the  groand,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  collect  the  insects  for  any  purpose,  a  bag  may  be 
attached  to  the  frame  A,  by  hooks  or  otherwise,  below  the  rolls  C  C.  Upon  the  frame 
A  are  screwed,  by  means  of  springs  or  elastic  connections  a,  two  scrapers,  A>,  of  metal 
or  wood,  which,  bearing  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  rolls  C  C,  serve  to  keep  them  clean 
and  prevent  the  insects  from  being  carried  around  them  and  clogging  the  machine. 
To  the  top  of  the  frame  A  is  secured  a  light  frame  or  top,  E,  of  wood  or  metal,  covered 
with  the  same  or  with  canvas,  and  having  two  side-wings,  £'  £',  also  of  canvas.  The 
side-wings  E'  are  also  secured  to  the  frame  of  the  apron  B^,  forming  with  that  and  with 
the  top  £  a  hopper  of  entrance  to  the  rolls  C  C,  ot  large  area,  to  catch  the  insects  and 
prevent  their  nying  over  the  machine  and  escaping.  The  wings  £'  are  also  attached 
to  the  shafts  D  D,  or  to  the  harnesses  of  the  horses,  to  assist  in  spreading  and  enlarg- 
ing the  area  of  the  hopper.  The  frame  A  is  carried  upon  two  wheels.  A'  A',  which  have 
projections  upon  their  periphery  to  give  them  the  necessary  driving-power  required  by 
the  rolls  B  and  C.  To  each  side  of  the  frame  A  are  secured  brackets  a',  which  extend 
back  and  are  attached  to  the  cuter  end  of  axles  of  A'  A'.  Upon  the  brackets  a'  are 
pivoted  shafts  D,  by  means  of  which  horses  can  be  harnessed  to  the  vehicle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  it,  the  pivots  d  giving  the  horses  the  necessary  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  motion,  and  also  allowing  the  side-wings  £'  to  be  drawn  out  or  spread  out  by 
the  action  of  the  horses. 

ADOther  is  that  invented  by  Mr.  Michael  H.  Simpson,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  (Patent  Fo.  198,420,  dated  December  18, 1877.  Fig.  69  repre- 
sents a  perspective  view  of  the  machine ;  Fig.  70  a  sectional  view  of  tho 
same  as  shown  in  the  preceding;  and  Fig.  71  a  sectional  view . of  the 
same  arranged  for  the  removal  of  the  insects. 


Fio.  69.~TUB  SiHPSOK  LocuBT-rBUSHER :  Perspective  view. 
The  invention  consists,  as  a  whole,  in  a  receptacle  for  insects,  composed  of  a  plat- 
form  adapted   to  be 

,tf     ^_  drawn    or    propelled 

■"  along  the  surface  of 

the    ground,    and    a 
fl'  xible  hood  or  cover 
located  on  said  plat.- 
.    .  form.    The  receptacle 

Fio.  70.— The  Simpson  Locubt-crubhbb  :  Sectional  vie^ .  ^jj^g  formed  is  adapted 

to  be  opened  at  its  front,  and  held  open  b.y  the  draught  which  moves  the  apparatus,  and 
to  be  automatically  closed  at  its  front  when  the  apparatus  stops ;  and  the  receptacle 
is  adapted  to  be  oiiened  at  its  rear  for  the  removal  of  the  insects  after  they  have  been 
killed  by  being  crushed  against  the  platform. 
In  the  drawings,  A  represents  the  grasshopper  catcher  or  receptacle,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  rigid  platform,  6, 
and  a  flexible  hood  or  cover, 
0,  located  thereon.  The 
platform  5  is  mounted  on 
trucks  d  d  at  its  rear  side, 
and  has  draught-ropes  e  e  at- 
Fio.  71. —Tub  Sihfson  LocufcT-CRUSBRR:  Sectional  riew,  when  ready  ^Q^jiied  to  its  forward  side, 
to  remove  the  ioBecta.  ^j^  ^.^p^  l^^i^^  adapted  for 

attachment  to  a  horse.    The  platform  is,  preferably,  from  hye  to  seveikfWet  longer  and 
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is  composed,  preferably,  of  boards,  making  a  tight  flooring,  and  resting  on  transrerse 
cleats  g  g,  the  forward  ends  of  wLicb  are  rounded  and  rest  npon  the  groand.  The  for- 
i^ard  side  of  the  platform  is  provided  with  a  downwardly-inclined  metallic  flange  or 
scoop,  h. 

The  hood  or  cover  o  is  composed,  preferably,  of  coarse  bagging  or  other  textile  or 
flexible  material,  and  is  attached  firmly  to  the  ends  of  the  platform,  preferably  by 
means  of  metallic  strips  t,  which  are  screwed  to  the  platform,  the  ends  of  the  cover 
being  interposed  between  the  platform  and  the  strips  t. 

jj  represent  parallel  inclined  standards,  which  are  rigidly  attached  to  the  front  sido 
of  the  platform,  and  project  upwardly  and  outwardly  therefrom,  the  standards  being, 


i  projc 
)  of  thi 


k  represents  a  bar,  which  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  platform  hy  and  is  adapted  to 
slide  up  and  down  on  the  standards  j,  the  bar  being  provided  with  slots,  through 
which  the  standards  pass.  The  forward  edge  of  the  hood  or  cover  e  is  attached  in  any 
Boitable  manner  to  the  bar  ^,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  latter.  The  bar  k  is  cou- 
yected  to  the  draught-ropes  0  by  short  ropes  e',  which  pass  through  orifices  in  the  upper 
ends  of  the  standards^',  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  draught  which  moves  the  appa<*' 
ratus  will  draw  the  bar  upwardly,  so  that  the  receptacle  is  held  open,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  1  and  2,  while  the  apparatus  is  in  motion.  When  the  draught  ceases  and  the 
apparatus  stops,  the  bar  k  falls,  and  thus  automatically  closes  the  receptacle,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  I  prefer  to  employ  a  f>pring,  7,  to  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  bar  k,  this 
spring  being  attached  at  its  ends,  preferably,  to  a  stationary  object  near  the  rear  edgo 
of  the  platform,  and  to  the  underside  of  the  hood  or  cover  near  the  forward  edges 
thereof,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  This  spring,  however,  may  not  be  necessary  when 
the  bar  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  descend  readily  by  its  own  weight. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  when  the  apparatus  is  put  in  motion  the 
front  of  the  receptacle  is  automatically  opened,  and  the  grasshoppers  or  other  insects 
on  the  surface  of  the  field  over  which  it  is  drawn  are  gathered  or  *'  scooped  "  into  the 
receptacle. 

I  provide  the  rear  side  of  the  receptacle  with  a  rigid  frame,  m,  to  which  ihe  hood  0 
is  attached.  This  frame  incloses  a  sheet  of  fine  netting,  n,  which  forms  a  reticulated 
barrier  at  the  rear  of  the  receptacle,  and  allows  the  air  to  pass  freely  through  the  re- 
ceptacle when  it  is  in  motion,  but  arrests  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  insects. 

Another  machlDe  that  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  is  that 
invented  by  Mr.  Obarles  Hoos,  of  Arago,  Nebr.  (Patent  No.  187,855, 
dated  Febrnary  27, 1877.)    In  the  accompanying  illustrations,  Fig.  72 


iiHA^^- 


FlO.  72.— The  Hooa  Locubt-cbv&ufw:  Top  vietf. 

represents  a  top  view  of  the  machine ;  Fig.  73  is  a  vertical  section  of 
the  same  taken  through  the  line  x  x;  and  Fig.  74  is  a  side  view.    The 
following  detailed  description  illustrates  the  construction  dtid  working 
of  the  machine : 
A  are  the  wheels,  one  of  which  revolves  upon  an  axle  attached  to  the  frame  B,  and 
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Fip.  73.— Tho  H008  LocusT-CBUSHEB:  Vertical 
section. 


the  other  is  rieidly  attached  to  its  axle,  which  revolves  in  bearings  attached  to  the 
frame  B.  To  the  frame  B  is  attached  the  platform  C,  to  the  front  of  which  are  attached 
a  namber  of  guards  or  fingers,  D,  which  are  cnrved  upwaxd,  and  are  designed  to  enable 
the  machine  to  pass  over  obstructions,  and  to  cause  the  grasshoppers  to  rise  from  the 
ground  and  fall  upon  the  platform  C. 

The  platform  C  is  grooved  or  rabbeted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  73,  and  is  made  highest  in 
the  center,  and  declines  toward  the  front  and  rear,  that  the  grasshoppers  may  bo 
crushed  against  the  shoulders  of  said  rabbets  or  grooves  by  the  cross-bars  £•  attached 
to  the  endless  belts  F.  The  cross-bars  E  are  rounded  off  upon  their  forward  comers, 
so  that  they  may  pass  over  the  grooves  or  rabbets  of  the  platform  C.  The  endless 
belts  F  pass  over  pulleys  G,  attached  to  a  shaft,  H,  the  journals  of  which  work  in 

bearings  in  the  forward  parts  of  the  side 
boards  of  the  platform  C,and  over  pulleys 
I.  attached  to  a  shaft,  J.  The  journals  of 
the  shaft  J  revolve  in  bearings  in  the  rear 
parts  of  the  side  boards  of  the  platform 
C,  and  to  one  of  said  journals  is  attached 
a  gear-wheel,  E,  the  teeth  of  which  mesh 
into  the  teeth  of  the  gear-wheel  L,  at- 
tached to  the  Journal  of  the  roller  M. 
To  the  journal  of  the  roller  M  is  also  at- 
tached a  gear-wheel,  N,  the  teeth  of  which 
mesh  into  the  teeth  of  the  gear-wheel  O, 
attached  to  the  revolving  axle  of  the 
wheel  A.  The  teeth  of  the  gear-wheel 
N  also  mesh  into  the  teeth  of  the  gear- 
wheel P,  attached  to  the  journal  of  the  ''oiler  Q,  placed  parallel  with  the  roller  M. 
Tho  rollers  M  Q  are  placed  at  the  rear  edge  of  the  platform  C,  so  that  any  grasshop- 
pers that  may  not  he  killed  by  the  croes-bars  F  may  be  crushed  by  and  between  the 
rollers  M  Q. 

The  journals  of  the  forward  roller  M  revolve  in  stationary  bearings  attached  to  the 
frame  B,  and  the  journals  of  the  rear  roller  Q  revolvo  in  movable  bearings,  which  are 

held  forward  by  sprinss, 
R,  so  that  the  said  roller 
Q  may  adjust  itself  ac- 
cording to  the  numb«r 
of  grasshoppers  passing 
through  the  machine. 

To  the  frame  B  are 
attached  scrapers  S,  to 
scrape  off  the  crushed 
grasshoppers  from  the 
roUers  M  Q.  To  one  of 
the  forward  corners  of 
the  frame  B  is  hinged  the 
end  of  the  draw-bar  T,  to 
the  forward  end  of  which  is  hinged  the  tongue  U.  The  draw-bar  T  is  strengthened 
agaiust  side  draught  by  the  brace  V,  the  forward  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  foi^ 

ward  part  of  the  said  draw-bar  T.  and  its 
rear  end  is  attached  to  the  frame  B,  near 
its  other  forward  comer. 

To  the  draw-bar  T  is  attached  a  lever, 
W,  which  extends  back  into  snch  ai>osition 
that  it  may  be  conveniently  reached  and 
operated  by  the  driver  from  his  seat,  to 
raise  and  lower  the  forward  edge  of  the 

platform  C.    The  lever  W  may  1^  secured 

X^  I     "     1^  i°  place,  when  adjusted,  by  catches  at- 
I — "     jj!"  taohed  to  the  frame  B,  or  to  the  side  board 
of  the  platform  C.    The  draw-  bar  T  is  sup- 
ported by  a  small  caster-wheel,  X,  at- 
tached to  it. 

To  the  other  comer  of  the  frame  B  is 
attached  a  guard-board  or  shield,T,  to  pre- 
vent the  grasshoppers  from  escaping,  and 
to  cause  them  to  fall  upon  the  platform  C. 
Z  is  the  driver's  seat,  the  standard  of 
Fig.  75.— The  Kanbbbrrt  Locust-cbitfhsr  :  Top  which  is  attached  to  the  frame  B,  and  is 
"^e^'  provided  with  rests  for  the  driver's  feet. 

We  witnessed  the  working  of  a  machine  invented  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Hans- 


Fig.  74.— Thjb  Hods  Locust-cbusheb  :  Side  view. 
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berry,  of  Padonia,  Kans.  (Patent  No.  188,359,  dated  March  13, 1877), 
ijQiteaded  to  /crash  the  insects  bj  means  of  movable  wooden  bars.    It 


Fl«.   77.— THK  UAH8BIBBT  LOCUflT-CSUSHlR: 

FroBt  view. 

does  not  prove  very  snccessfal,  however,  except  on 
the  very  smoothest  gronnd.  Fig.  75  is  a  top  vieW; 
when  monnted  on  wheels  or  rnnuers;  Fig.  77repre 
sents  the  front    Fig.  76  is  a  sectional  view  of  the  fio.  Tt^—THs  HAxsnERBT 

,.        •  •j.i.  1^    s  -u  ^     CausBBB:  Slide  aitachmont. 

machine  when  on  mnners,  with  knives  or  bars  at- 
tached; and  Fig.  78  shows  the  slide  attached  close  to-the  a^le  to  close 
the  angle  formed  at  the  side  by  the  gronnd  and  the  knives  or  bars,  when 
the  machine  is  monnted  on  wheels. 

The  inyeotion  coneistB  in  the  dotoI  confitniotiou  and  arrangement  of  a  system,  of 
Iroiyes  or  bars  attached  by  one  end  on  a  piTOt  or  binge  so  as  to  bang  at  an  angle  from 
ft  saitable  frame,  'wbile  their  opposite.ends  drag  freely  on  the  gronnd,  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  and,  as  the  maehine  moves  forward,. 
cmshing  and  destroying  the  insects  (the  iirame  may  be  monnted  on  wheels  or  on  rnn- 
ners,  as  shown  by  Fig.  75  in  the  accompanying  drawing);  also,  in  the  slide  or  cover,. 
Fig.  78,  nsed,  when  the  machine  is  mounted  on  wheels,  to  clo^e  the  angle  between  the 
axle  and  the  knives  or  bars  li^terally ,  and  in  other  detaili  of  oonstmction  hereinafter 
claimed. 

a  are  the  knives  or  bars,  which  may  be  colistmeted  of  wood  or  iron  or  of  any  other* 
snitable  material.  Fig.  75,.  as  already  stated,  shows  the  machine  ready  for  operation. 
A  section  of  the  cross-bar  i  of  the  frame  in  front  is  cut  away  to  show  in  what  manner 
the  knives  or  bars  may  be  attached  to  the  frame  h  h.  The  dotted  lines  x  x  indicate  the* 
place  of  the  mnners  when  the  machine  is  to  be  operated  without  wlieels.  The  rode 
V  h  end  with  a  book,  to  wbioh  the  dranght  is  applied.  To  each  of  these  hooks  a  horse  i8> 
to  be  attached.  The  animals'  heads  are  to  be  separated  by  a  jookey-stick,  so  as  to  cause  ^ 
them  to  walk  a  little  outside  and  in  front  of  the  line  of  |£e  wheels  or  .the'mnner.  The- 
animals  will  thus  be  separated  from  12  to  15  feet,  and  even  IB  feet,  according  to  the 
width  of  the  machine  and  its  consequent  destructive  capacity.  Each  horse  will 'be 
covered  from  the  back  down  to  the  f«et  on  the  outside  with  a  canvas  cover  to  be  at--, 
tached  to  the  harness.  Thia  canvas  will  extend  to  the  rear  and  .be  connected  to  tho> 
canvas  wings  o  o,  as  shown  in  Fig.  77  in  the  drawing.  When  the  horses  are  covered  in 
this  manner  and  attached  to  the  machine  as  desoriMd  the  insects  wiU  be  gathered  and 
forced  toward  the  center  between  the  horses  as  the  machine  advances,  where  they  will< 
be  caught  and  cruAhed  by  the  knives  or  bars  a,  or  ent  to  pidoes  when  tb^  bars  are 
armed  with  steel  blades  ai»  the  ends.  The  hood  or  dash  d,  Fig.  76,  is  placed  at  the  ex« 
treme  front,  above  the  throat  $,  after  the  manner  of  a  daah  on  a  one-horse  sleigh,  to< 
catch  any  insect  that  might  attempt  to  take  wing  as  the  machine  moves  forward.  lo. 
attempting  to  rise  they  will  come  In  oontact  with  the  hood  or  dash  and  be  thrown  to* 
the  ground,  where  they  will  be  destroyed  by  the  advancing  knives  or  bass.  The  dad[^ 
or  hood  may  be  made  of  wood,  tin,  sheet-iron,  or  any  snitable  malierial-~even  canvaa 
may  be  used.  To  prevent  the  escape  of  the  grasshopper  laterally  or  at  the  side  throug[b 
the  angle  or  space. formed  by  the  oars  and  the  ground  when  the  machine  is  mounted 
on  wheels,  the  slide  or  cover  e,  Fig.  76|  is  employed  attached  to  the  axle/  with  the  Ao%  U 
The  slide  or  cover  may  be  Jointed,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  or  in  a  Bingie  piece.  By  be- 
ing Joiuted.it  will  have  a  single  motion  np  and  down,  thus  aooommooating  and  adjust*- 
ibg  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  the  gronnd.  The  upright  parts  of  the  teme  k  are  hdii . 
in  position  by  cross-pieces  i,  and  in  front  is  a  cross-beam,  k,  which  support  may  carry 
eanvaa  wings  c  0.   •' 

It  will  be  readily  uodentood  that  frhen  my.devioe  is  naed  without  whtfsls  it  is  rap- 
ported  upon  runners  or  parts  A,  in  which  cas^  the  slide  e  is  not  nsed,  but  when  need 
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79.— Tira  KsmfOBTHT  Locust- 
MACHINE :  Yertloal  aeotion. 


upon  wheels  m  the  slide  e  fills  up  the  space  otherwise  ooeopied  by  the  mnDcn  h  and 
prevents  the  escape  of  the  insect  laterally.  In  the  rear  of  the  machine  is  a  pivotal 
wheel,  n,  which  supports  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  frame  and  renders  tibe  ma- 
chine easily  tamed  in  any  direction. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  knives  or  bars  a  may  be  greatly  modified  or  cbaaged  in 
construction  without  departing  from  the  spirit  of  my  invention,  as,  for  instance,  they 
might  l>e  armed  with  steel  blades  at  their  bearing  on  the  ground  to  cut  up  as  well  as 
crush  the  insects.  They  might  be  hinged  in  groups  or  in  sections.  Sufficient  weight 
may  be  given  to  each  particular  knife  or  bar  by  a  spring  or  by  loading  them.  It  is  be- 
lieved they  should  be  pivoted,  as  this  will  give  the  heaviest  bearing  at  the  point  of 
contact  on  the  ground. 

As  the  device  is  drawn  along  either  on  wheels  or  on  runners,  as  may  be  moat  conTe- 
nient,  and  according  to  the  partieuUur  mode  of  construction,  the  insects  are  gathered 
into  the  space  between  the  horses  and  between  the  runners  h  or  the  slide  e,  where  they 
are  crushed  and  destroyed  by  the  knives  or  bars  «,  the  knives  or  ban  also  acooramo- 
dating  themselves  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  easily  passing  over  obstructions, 
and  rendering  it  almost  impossible  lor  the  insect  to  escape  destruction.  The  knives  or 
bars  a  are  held  in  place  by  a  rod,  g^  passing;  through  a  hole  in  the  ends  of  each,  the 
rod  passing  thiough  the  sides  of  the  frame  a  A,  In  which  it  is  secured  by  means  of  soit- 
able  fastening. 

Mr.  Elisha  Kenworthy,  of  Walnut,  Iowa,  has  invented  a  machine 

(Patent  No.  186,970,  dated  December  5,1876), 
which  can  be 
placed  under 
this  class  of 
machines* 
Fig.  79  pre- 
sents a  verti- 
cal section  of 
the  invention  and  Fig.  80  a  plan  view  of  the 
same.  The  following  description  will  ex- 
plain the  parts  and  operation  (Figs,  79, 80) : 

a  represents  a  suitable  trough,  made  of  any  de- 
sired length,  width,  or  matenal.  and  which  has  a 
number  of  slots  made  across  its  bottom.  This 
trough  is  designed  to  be  placed  across  the  front  of 
the  reaper  platform,  so  as  to  be  in  line  with  the  pitman,  and  which  has  a  supporting- 
wheel,  0,  on  its  outer  end,  to  enable  it  to  run  smoothly  over  the  ground.  Working 
back  and  forth  in  this  trough,  operated  by  the  pitman,  is  the  sickle-bar  d,  whioE 
likewise  has  a  number  of  slots  or  holes  through  it,  but  wider  than  the  slota  in  tb« 
bottom  of  the  trough.  This  sickle  may  be  made  of  one  single  piece  or  two  hori- 
SBontal  pieces,  and  have  cross-bars  secured  to  them,  the  cross-pieces  being  beveled 
on  their  under  sides,  and  the  sides  of  the  slots  in  the  bottom  being  similarly  bev- 
eled on  their  under  edges.  The  rear  side  of  the  trough  is  higher  than  the  front,  la 
inclined  backward,  covered  with  sheet-metal,  and  has  hinged  to  it  the  inclined  putt- 
form  0,  which  is  also  covered  with  sheet-metai.  so  as  to  cause  the  grasshoppers  to  slide 
down  into  the  trough.  This  platform  is  held  in  position  by  the  spring-rod  g,  which 
has  its  rear  end  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  brace  K  which  brace  is  nstoned  to  the  plat- 
form or  some  other  support.  The  spring  is  used  to  impart  a  vibratorv  motion  to  tbe 
platform  as  the  machine  is  drawn  along,  so  as  to  shake  the  hoppers  down  as  &8t  aa 
they  light  upon  its  front.  As  rapidly  as  the  hoppers  fall  into  tbe  troush  they  are 
omshed  to  death  by  the  rapid  reciprocations  of  the  sickle,  and  then  forced  out  ci  tbe 
bottom  of  the  trough  through  the  openings. 

In  using  my  device  the  cutter^bar  or  blade  is  diseonnected  from  its  pitman,  so  that 
it  will  no  longer  operate  when  the  machine  is  in  motion,  and  then  my  aevice,  as  above 
described,  is  placed  upon  the  fit>nt  edge  of  the  platform,  secured  in  position,  and  ita 
aickle-bar  connected  to  the  pitman.  When  the  mowing  or  reaping  machine  is  drawn 
over  the  ground  the  motion  of  the  machine  causes  the  bar  d  to  reciprocate  back  and 
forth  and  kill  tbe  insects  as  fast  as  they  faU  into  the  trough. 

Knmerons  communications  npon  this  subject  have  been  received,  mmte 

of  which,  if  not  all,  are  or  may  have  been  successfhl  on  a  small  scale. 

Others,  if  carried  out,  and  the  contrivances  built  and  given  a  fair  trial, 

might  be  of  especial  benefit'  ^  t 
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Mr.  J.  G.  Melcheri  of  O'Qainn,  Texas,  constracted  one  which  he  de- 

aoribes  as  follows: 

It  is  coDstraoted  on  the  haDd-lawnmower  style,  monnted  on  light  wheels,  a  disturb- 
ing rim  8  or  10  feet  long,  passing  low  over  the  ground  to  stir  the  ^hoppers  ap.  Jast 
behind  the  distorber  are  two  sheet-metal  rollers,  one  of  which  drives  an  endless  band. 
As  soon  as  the  hoppers  Jump  over  the  disturber,  the  band  catches  them  and  ornshes 
them  between  the  rollers.  The  rollers,  being  of  sheet-iron,  are  ehistic  enough  to 
press  uniformly  at  any  given  point.  A  rack  of  wire  web  or  cloth  ascends  over  the  top 
of  the  machine  to  prevent  the  ^hoppers  from  escaping.  It  is  operated  by  two  men 
pushing  the  machine  before  thenu 

Mr.  John  Wise,  of  Nebo,  Piatt  Goanty,  Nebraska,  says  (in  a  letter 
dated  May  26, 1877)  a  good  machine  can  readily  be  made  by  having 
*^  two  rerolving  rollers  moanted  on  wheels,  the  rollers  to  be  fonr  or  six 
inches  above  ground,  so  arranged,  if  need  be,  to  be  adyusted  either 
higher  or  lower,  the  upper  to  revolve  on  the  top  of  the  lower,"  &c.  To 
a  contrivance  of  this  sort  handles  coold  be  attached  for  poshing ;  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  frame  covered  with  cloth  or  muslin  projecting  for- 
ward and  outward. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  contrivances  for  crushing  locusts  is  one 
invented  by  Mr.  F.  Peteler,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Fig.  81  represents  a  ttont  view,  and  Fig.  82  a  side  view,  of  the  same 
machine. 

In  a  communication  from  the  inventor,  dated  June  8, 1877,  the  follow- 
ing description  is  given :  The  machine  is  intended  to  be  drawn  by 
horses,  the  drawing  representing  one  to  be  drawn  by  a  team.  ^^  The 
frame  is  mounted  upon  two  wheels.  The  front  is  a  sheet-iron  platform, 
over  which  revolves  an  elevator  made  of  slats,  which  carry  the  locusts 
into  boxes,  where  they  pass  between  rollers,  are  crushed,  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  sides  and  top  or  back  are  wire  screws,  the  whole  forming 
a  scoop  16  feet  long  (on  the  bottom  19  feet),  8  feet  high,  the  top  of 
which  can  be  lowered  or  raised  according  to  the  height  of  the  grain  or 


We  annex  a  more  detailed  description : 

AA,  driving-wheels;  B,  gniding- wheel ;  V,  setting-lever;  d,  retaining-post;  G, 
endless  carrier;  Bh,  gearing  for  elevator  and  ornsmng-shaft ;  I,  ctoshing-rollers ; 
L,  set-screw  to  spiral  spring;  I,  spiral  spring  to  press  rollers  together  when  neces- 
sary ;  N,  slats  on  endless  chain  with  sheet-iron  projections  to  hold  the  locnsts ;  M, 
drag-chain  (or  strips  of  light  wood)  to  stir  the  locosta. 

Mr.  Peteler  believes  that,  with  a  single  horse  machine,  40  or  50  acres 
can  be  gone  over  in  a  single  day,  and  by  changing  horses  more  can  be 
done;  but  we,  unfortunately,  had  no  opportunity  to  test  the  practical 
working  of  the  machine,  as,  by  the  time  it  was  perfected,  simpler  and 
satis&ctory  methods  were  extensively  being  employed  in  Minnesota,  and 
the  inventor  did  not  feel  encouraged  to  manufacture  his  machine.  In- 
deed, its  expense  is  too  great  to  warrant  its  manufacture,  except  to 
order  by  clubs  of  farmers.  To  use  Mr.  Peteler^s  own  words :  "  This 
machine  is  iatended  for  local  or  State  authorities  to  use  on  uncultivated 
lands  adjoining  farms  and  unsettled  prairies,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
insects  during  the  entire  season;  for  that  purpose  there  should  be 
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-proper  orgaBization^  with  camp  oatAt,  &c.,  to  follow  np  the  swarm^, 
loadiug  the  Baachinea  on  wagons,  and  battle  with  the  'hoppers  morning 
and  evening,  when  tbey^ate  -comparatiTely  sluggish.  These  maohines 
are  not  designed  as  temporary  contrivances,  believing  that  we  shall 
have  the  scoarge  several  seasons  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  they 
should  be  made  strong  and  dnrable."  Instead  of  paying  bounties  from 
the  State  treasury  for  the  locusts,  Mr.  Peteler  would  have  the  State  aid 
the  farmers  by  investing  in  these  machines.  ^^  Fifty  thousand  dollars 
advanced  to  farmers  will  place,  at  $40  each,  1,250  one-horse  machines 


Fto.  82.— TBS  Pbtblbb  Machins:  Side  Tiew. 


in  their  hands  to  keep  their  grain-fields  clear.  If  they  use  them  only  60 
days  during  the  season,  and  go  over  only  40  acres  per  day,  destroying 
but  one-half  bushel  per  acre  (frequently  they  would  destroy  8  to  10 
bushels  per  acre),  they  would  send  25,000  bushels  daily,  or  1,600,000  in 
60  days,  where  bad  'hoppers  go.  That  money  would  be  returned  to 
the  State  in  four  to  six  months  by  the  farmers,  provided  the  State  and 
local  authorities  will  do  their  duty  by  destroying  the  pests  on  unculti- 
vatetl  lands.'' 

Under  this  head  we  may  mention  the  curious  suction-fanning  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  King,  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  and  one  of  which,  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  T.  0.  Henry,  of  Abilene,  Kans.,  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  fully  test.  It  consists  of  two  large  tin  tubes  (Fig.  83,  A  A),  about  8 
inches  in  diameter,  with  flattened,  expi^nded,  and  lipped  mouthpieces 
(B)  running  near  the  grounds  This  horizontal  opening  or  mouth  is  about 
7  feet  long.    The  tubes  connect  at  the  uppet  extremity  with- a  chamber 
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(C),  in  which  is  a  revolving  faa  which  makes  aboat  1,200  revolations 
l)er  minate.  The  tubes  and  fan,  with  the  gearing,  are  placed  in  a  frame 
(D)  5  by  10  feet,  moanted  upon  two  large  driving-wheels  (E  £)• 


Fio.  83.— Thb  Ejmo  SucnoH-MACHiHBt  Ptont  Tiew. 

The  air-carrent  made  by  the  revolving  fan  <»eates  a  section  at  the 
month,  which  draws  the  insects  np  the  tnbes  and  into  the  chamber. 
They  are  then  thrown  by  the  fan  npon  a  wire  screen,  and  from  thence 
drop  into  a  kind  of  hopper  which  conducts  them  to  a  bag.  The  wire 
screen  rapidly  chokes  np  and  must  be  frequently  cleaned.  Most  of  the 
locusts  are  crushed  and  mangled  by  the  rapidly  revolving  fern,  so  that 
the  screen  may  be  removed  entirely  and  the  locusts  thrown  out  behind. 
This  allows  a  freer  draught  and  causes  a  greater  suction.  This  machine 
can  be  made  for  about  $50,  and  it  works  well  on  smooth  ground  or  in  a 
wheat-field  while  the  wheat  is  yet  short.  It  is  somewhat  difiBcult  to  keep 
the  lips  close  enough  to  the  ground.  The  principle  of  the  machine  is  a 
good  one,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  some  cheaper  modification  of  it 
should  not  be  quite  generally  used  early  in  the  season,  especially  in 
Colorado,  where  there  is  so  much  hard,  smooth  ground  around  the  cul- 
tivated fields.  The  lips  might  be  protected  and  rendered  less  liable  to 
bend  and  get  out  of  order  by  moving  on  runners  made  to  extend  some 
distance  in  front. 

Finally,  a  machine  which  we  saw  in  Colorado,  and  which  was  put  up 
by  J.  S.  Flory,  of  Qreeley,  Colo.^  is  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection ; 
for,  while  it  may  be  used  with  coal-tar,  it  is  essentially  a  catching  and 
crushing  machine.    The  Colorado  Sun  thus  speaks  of  it: 

The  main  featare  of  this  iovention  iB  a  revoMng  platform  of  beayy  ooDTas  or  wir^ 
cloth  which  rnns  between  two  horizontal  rollers.    Long  arms  reach  forward,  whioh 
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Bopport  a  revolving  reel ;  from  these  arms  downward  extend  sheet-iron  sides,  over  the 
top  a  canvas  covering ;  all  so  conHtmcted  as  to  form  a  large  wide  month ,  into  which 
the  'hoppers  are  driven  hy  the  arms  of  the  revolving  reel  and  carried  between  the  two 
rollers  and  crushed.  Horizontal  jBtr^ps  running  along  the  rollecs  serve  to  keep  tho 
rollers  and 'plat  form  clear  of  the  crashed  grasshoppers.  The  whole  machine  is  sap- 
ported  on  two  main  wheels  about  the  middle,  and  two  smaller  ones  in  front.  Extend- 
ing back  is  a  frame  or  cross-bar,  to  which  one  or  two  horses  may  be  hitched  to  push 
the  niaehine  forward,  or  it  may  be  operated  by  hand.  Tho  fh>nt  of  tho  xilatiorm  runs 
close  to  the  ground,  and  by  bearing  down  at  the  rear  by  the  driver,  it  can  easily  be 
lifted  over  any  obstruction  that  may  be  in  the  way.  The  machine  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  in  front  to  suit  th6  oiop  over  which  it  is  run. 


lia.  85.— The  Flobt  LocuBT-iCACiim :  Front  view,  in  operation. 

This  invention  will  destroy  the  grasshoppers  without  the  necessity  and  expense  of 
using  oil  or  tar.    The  patent,  we  understand,  also  covers  the  combinations  of  a  reoep 
taole  immediately  under  the  roUeES,  into  which  the  grasshoppers  ace  carried«  and  into 


Fxo.  86.— Ths  Flobt  LocuBT-MAcmxB ;  Side  view  of  frame. 

which,  if  need  be,  water  and  oil  may  be  kept,  and  also  a  long  narrow  hopper  (Just 
over  the  rollers),  into  which  coal-tar  may  bo  put  and  allowed  to  run  through  on  to  the 
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platform,  thas  making  it  a  9eV-tarring  machine.  Either  of  these  combiDed  methods  ol 
destroy  iDg  the  'hoppers  may  be  nsed  as  the  farmer  may  choose.  The  machine  is  ^ 
simple  in  constmction  that  any  ordinary  workman  can  pnt  them  up  at  a  compara^ 
tively  small  price.  The  machine  may  be  made  of  any  size  desired,  from  a  small  hand- 
machine  to  one  a  rod  or  more  in  width. 

Fig.  85  represents  a  front  view  of  this  machine  when  in  operation,  and 
'Pig.  86  a  side  view  of  the  frame,  of  which  Messrs.  Flory  &  Co.,  the 
manufactarers,  send  as  the  following  description : 

The  rollers  B  and  C^  are  8  feet  between  the  side-pieces.  The  roller  B,  forming  the 
axle,  is  about  16  inches  longer  than  the  other.    The  wheels  are  24  inches  in  diameter, 

4  inches  thick,  made  of  pieces  of  ^inch  lumber.  Front  roller,  C,  8  feet  between  side- 
pieces,  4  inches  in  diameter.  Front  wheels  10  inches  in  diametiT,  so  set  as  to  let  the 
iroot  roller  and  platform  mn  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  Front  wheels  should 
be  on  movable  axles,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  the  machine.  The  platform  is  made  of 
heavy  ducking,  endless,  and  revolves  between  the  two  rollers  B  and  C^  A  hosd-block 
And  key  at  each  end  Is  used  to  drive  the  roller  C^  up  tight  against  the  axle  B.  Side- 
.  pieces  are  made  of  scantling  2  by  6, 7  feet  in  front,  9  feet  in  rear  of  axle.    Arms,  G  G, 

5  by  2,  so  arranged  as  to  raise  or  lower  the  cover,  P.  Cross-piece  in  front  of  roller  C 
(diagram  2),  set  so  close  as  to  serve  as  a  cleaner  to  the  platform,  also  protects  the  plar* 
form  from  rocks,  Ac.  A  short  apron  is  attached  to  this  piece  extending  to  the  ground. 
(If  necessary,  a  cleaner-strip  may  be  placed  immediately  under  roller  C  (diagram  2).) 
W  are  canvas  wings,  extending  forwafd  and  outward  at  an  angle  for  the  purpose  u€ 
driving  the  grasshoppers  in  from  either  side,  and,  as  the  machine  advances,  they  jump 
'on  to  the  movable  platform  and  are  carried  into  the  rollers  B  and  G^  (diagram  2),  and 
'oroshed.  X  X  are  iron  rods  hanging  by  ropes  from  the  end  of  front  cross-piece  T.  Y  V 
are  wires  extending  from  end  of  iron  rods  to  cross-piece  T.  To  the  iron  rods  and  wiro 
the  canvas  sides  are  sewed.  An  apron  of  canvas  hangs  from  the  iron  rodsX  X  to 
aweep  the  ground.  Over  the  top  to  the  pieces  C  C  a  canvas  cover  is  placed,  tacked  ou^ 
extending  back  to  the  cross-piece  F.^    The  sides  are  also  closed  up  with  canvas. 

3.  Teapping.— Thiff  can  easily  be  accomplished,  especially  when  the 
locusts  are  making  their  way  from  roads  and  hedges.  The  use  of  net^ 
or  seines,  or  long  strips  of  muslin,  calico,  or  similar  materials,  con- 
Terging  after  the  manner  of  quail-nets,  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 
Dy  digging  pits  or  holes  three  of  four  feet  deep,  and  then  staking  the 
two  wings  so  that  they  converge  toward  them,  large  numbers  may  be 
secured  in  this  way  after  the  dew  is  off  the  ground,  or  they  may  bfe 
beaded  off  when  marching  in  a  given  direction.  Much  good  can  be  ac- 
complished by  changing  the  positioti  of  the  trap  while  the  locusts  are 
yet  small  and  congregate  in  isolated  or  particular  patches. 

Mr.  A.  :N.  Moyer,  of  Wyandotte,  Eans.,  writes  March  22, 1877: 

A  street  or  an  alley  will  cause  the  locnsts  to  vary  a  fbw  points  firom  their  line'  of  niarcli, 
8o,  when  approaching  the  bahks  of  a  river,  before  being  able  to  fly»  they  will  foUow  the 
banks  seemingly  in  searoh  of  a  bridge.  At  Independence,  Mo.,  they  came  into  town  and 
were  led  to  the  pnblio  square^  which,  is  surrounded  by  a  waU  of  dressed  stone ;  several 
wagon-loads  were  removed  in  one  day.  Now,  in  aiming  to  capture  and  destroy  them 
when  they  arc  on  the  march,  suppose  a  portable  fence  lined  with  tin  or  some  smooth 
'  material  be  used  arid  placed  in  the  form  of  a  V  with  an  opening  at  the  apex  and  there 
ft  receptacle  for  them  be  placed  or  dug,  I  think  immense  quantities  conld  bo  oorralled 
in  a.day  with  very  littie  labor.  I  have  worked  on  that- plan  somewhat  and  know 
.whereof  I  speak.  Then,  to  assist  them,  let  two  men,  holding  opposite  ends  of  a  long 
piece  of  canvas  or  any  light  material  which  will  bear  along  stretch,  surround  and 
steadily  run  them  into  the  portable  pits.  \ 
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A.  leeoDd  fact  conoerning  tbeir  habits  can  be  ntilized.  At  nigbt,  If  eool,  or  at  tbe  ap- 
proach of  a  shower,  they  ran  for  shelter ;  trees  always  preferred.  If  on  eveiy  acre  or 
every  five  acres  a  cistern  oonld  be  dag  and  some  branches  placed  high  above  it  or  a 
tree  placed  as  if  in  the  center,  immense  qnantities  coald  be  eanght.  I  have  seen  many 
bashels  massed  at  the  foot  of  a  large  elm,  between  the  cavities  formed  by  its  great  roots ; 
they  were  a  writhing  mass  a  foot  in  depth. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Dongan,  of  Moant  Pleasant,  KaDS^  has  met  with  considep^ 
able  saccess  with  the  following  mode  of  ditching: 

Dig  a  pit  3  feet  deep  and  from  S  to  7  feet  wide,  then  make  a  ditch  2  or  3  feet  broad 
and  about  3  feet  deep,  running  from  the  pit  toward  the  point  from  which  the  locnsts 
aro  making  their  appearance.  To  gather  a  broad  army  of  insects,  take  a  plow  and  ron 
farrows  diagonally  from  the  ditch,  which  mast  afterward  have  all  loose  earth  romoved 
with  spades.  In  this  way  the  insects  aro  brought  together  toward  the  ditch  and  finally 
into  the  pit. 

Ditching  and  trenching  properly  come  under  this  head;  and  both  plana 
are  very  effectual  in  protecting  crops  against  the  inroads  of  traveling 
schools  of  the  insects.  They  were  found  e8|)ecially  advantageous  in 
much  of  the  ravaged  country  in  1875,  where  there  was  little  or  no  hay 
or  straw  to  burn.  They  are  the  best  available  means  when  the  crops 
are  advanced,  and  when  most  of  the  other  destructive  methods  so  advis- 
able early  in  the  season  can  no  longer  be  effectually  used.  Simple 
ditches,  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  with  perpendicular  sides,  offer 
effectual  barriers  to  the  young  insects.  They  must,  however,  be  kept 
in  order,  so  that  the  sides  next  the  ftelcls  to  be  protected  are  not  allowed 
to  wash  out  or  become  too  hard.  They  may  be  kept  friable  by  a  brush 
or  rake. 

^^The  young  locusts  tumble  into  such  a  ditch  and  accumulate  and  die 
at  the  bottom  in  large  quantities.  lu  a  few  days  the  stench  becomes 
great,  and  necessitates  the  covering  up  of  the  mass.  In  order  to  keep 
the  main  ditch  open,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  dig  pits  or  deeper  side 
ditches  at  short  intervals,  in  which  the  locusts  will  accumulate  and 
may  be  buried.  If  a  trench  is  made  around  a  field  about  hatching- 
time,  bat  few  locusts  will  get  into  that  field  until  they  acquire  wings, 
and  by  that  time  the  principal  danger  is  over,  and  the  insects  are  fast 
disappearing.  If  any  should  hatch  within  the  inclosure,  they  are  easily 
driven  into  the  ditches  dug  in  different  parts  of  the  field.  The  direction 
of  the  apprehended  approach  of  the  insects  being  known  from  their 
hatching  locality,  ditching  one  or  two  sides  next  to  such  locality  is  gen- 
erally sufficient,  and  when  farmers  join  they  can  construct  a  long  ditoh 
which  will  protect  many  farms.  •  •  •  Where  the  soil  is  tenacious 
and  water  can  be  let  into  the  ditches  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom,  they  may 
be  made  shallower  and  still  be  effectual.  The  width  and  depth  of  the 
ditch  is  important,  and  as  experience  differed  somewhat,  I  have  been  at 
pains  to  get  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  correspondents  ad« 
dressed  by  circular.  Many  have  successfully  used  ditches  2  feet  deep 
and  18  inches  wide;  a  few  have  made  them  only  18  inches  by  18  inches. 
Those  who  have  used  water  found  12  inches  by  16  inches  sufficient, 
while  the  larger  number  used  a  ditch  such  as  I  have  recommended,  viz. 
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S  feet  deep  by  2  feet  wide,  with  perpendicalar  sides.  Having  been  the 
first  to  recommend  proper  ditching  in  this  conntry,  I  have  felt  particular 
interest  in  its  results,  find  have  been  in  no  small  degree  amnsed  at  the 
fault  found  with  my  recommendation  b^  those  who,  through  slovenly, 
made  ditches  or  other  causes,  have  not  been  sncoessfol  in  this  mode  of 
warfare.  It  is  less  effeetaal  against  the  newly-hatched  yonng,  which 
more  easily  crawl  up  a  perpendicular  bank  than  the  larger  ones,  and  its 
efficacy  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  other  circumstances ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  loose,  and  the  ditches  hence  apt  to  fill  up 
by  the  action  of  strong  winds,  or  in  propcnrtion  as  strong  winds  carry 
the  insects  over,  ditching  will  necessarily  teAL^ 

^*'  Those  who,  from  theory  rather  than  from  experience,  are  skeptical 
about  the  efficacy  of  ditching,  urge  that  the  locust,  especially  in  the 
pupa  state,  can  hop  more  than  two  feet.  In  truth,  however,  whether 
when  traveling  in  a  given  direction  of  their  own  accord,  or  when  being 
driven  or  disturbed,  they  very  seldom  leap  that  distance,  as  all  who 
have  had  experience  well  know.  That,  on  a  pinch,  the  pupa  can  leap 
even  farther,  is  true ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  practice  Calqptenus 
spretu9  seldom  does.  So  the  Ohinch-bng,  though  capable  of  flight,  will 
yet  tumble  into  a  ditch  by  myriads  rather  than  nse  its  wings.  Even 
the  larger  winged  Acridia  and  CBdipod®  tumble  into  such  a  ditch,  and 
seldom  get  out  again.  I  would  remark  in  this  connection,  also,  that  a 
ditch  three  feet  wide,  unless  correspondingly  deep,  will  be  more  apt  to 
permit  the  insects  to  escape,  when  once  in,  than  a  narrower  one.  In 
hopping,  the  more  perpendicular  the  direction  the  insects  must  take, 
the  shorter  will  be  the  distance  reached. 

*^  The  efficacy  of  the  ditch  depends  not  so  much  on  the  inability  of 
the  young  locusts  to  jump  or  scale  it,  as  on  their  tendency  not  to  do  so. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  they  soon  become  demoralized,  crippled,  and 
enfeebled  by  constant  effort,  and  the  trampling  and  crowding  upon  one 
another." 

From  the  numerous  instances  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  we 
give  the  following  to  illustrate  the  benefits  derived  from  proper  ditch- 
ing: Just  back  of  the  fair-grounds  at  £ansas  City,  Mo.,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Adkins  had  about  three  acres  in  vegetables  in  1876.  The  locusts  hatched 
in  large  numbers  all  around  the  city,  but  were  especially  abundant  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  truck-garden,  and  seemed  bent  upon  its 
destruction.  Mr.  Adkins,  remembering  his  experience  with  the  same 
plague  in  1867,  began  active  operations  in  ditching  for  their  destruction 
in  1875 ;  and  though  the  country  for  miles  aronnd  was  laid  waste,  yet 
this  little  three-acre  field  was  untouched— a  perfect  oasis  in  the  desert, 
at  once  giving  pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  speaking  eloquently  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  little  judgment  and  perseverance. 

Of  the  experiences  in  1877  as  to  the  efficacy  of  ditches,  the  following 
are  some  of  the  more  valuable : 

>  ToDTB  of  Jane  S7  was  dnly  reeeiyed,  and,  in  answer,  would  aay,  that  np  to  the  prea- 
eat  our  '* 'hopper-ditches"  have  proved  entirely  saccessfol,  or,  at  least,^  my  fall 
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satififaotJoD,  to  wit ;  We  have  probably  not^  lost  to  exceed  ooe  acre  pat  of  Boventy-Ar^ 
planted,  inclading  corD,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  aud  potatoes  or  vegetables,  amoog  which, 
we  Lad  plauted  peas,  beans,  beets,  lettnoe,  onions,  squashes,  melons,  &c.  Oar  'hop- 
pers have  been  gone  now  ten  or  more  days,  but  we  2U«  in  constant  fear  that  they  will 
drop  down  apon  us  every  day,  Irat  if  they  do  not  we  shall  hare  a  fall  crop,  so  £ar  aa 
'hoppers  are  oonoemed.  > 

Inclosed  please  find  a  roagh  pen-eketch  of  my  iarm  and  sancDaodiog  country,  showing 
the  water  and  'hopper  ditches,  also  the  different  crops  on  the  place  and  those  of  mjf 
neighbors,  L.  J.  Apply,  A.  J.  Gillman,  and  W.  D.  Colo,  who  cut  ditches  aronnd  what 
little  wheat  they  have  left  unharmed  after  they  saw  that  my  ditches  were  proving 
snccessfu),  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  they  have  likewise  been  as  saccessfal  as  my- 
self, so  far  as  they  took  advantage  of  the  'hoppers,  but  they  did  not  oommenoe  until 
these  had  eaten  in  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  their  grain ;  conseqaently  they  wei^ 
compelled  to  cut  through  their  grain  to  head  them  off. 

I  iSrst  had  a  ditch  cut  all  around  the  ontside  of  my  place,  commencing  on  the 
northwest  comer  and  finishing  on  the  southwest  comer,  at  the  slongh  ;  then  t 
had  ditches  cnt  around  the  garden,  trnck-patob,  and  wheat,  to  protect  those  fmA 
the  'hoppers  hatched  on  the  farm.  My  ditches  were  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  fes( 
wide,  and  about  as  deep  as  wide,  with  perpendicular  banks  or  sides,  and  two  post* 
holes  side  by  side  across  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  (with  seven-inch  post-anger  bits)  two 
feet  in  depth,  abont  once  every  rod,  at  first,  and  afterward,  in  places  where  large 
swarms  or  herds  attacked  us,  as  often,  sometimes,  as  every  four  feet. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  'hoppers'  wicgs  a  leas  number  of  pits  or 
trap-holes  will  do,  but  after  that  time  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  the  sink-boles  near 
together,  as  the  'hoppers  will  travel  but  a  short  distance  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
before  they  will  attempt  to  climb  the  sides  unless  precipitated  into  a  pit-hole,  conse^ 
quently  the  sink-holes  are  the  most  important  part  of  the  warfare,  the  ditch  acting  as 
a  kiod  of  run-way  to  the  trap  or  sink-holes.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  ditch  it  mnst  b^ 
bom  in  mind  that  oar  land  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  conseqaently  rery  easy  digging, 
and  I  was  fortunate  in  hiring  most  of  my  laborers  rather  cheaply,  from  75  cents  to  fl 
per  day  aud  board,  and  the  hands  cut  firom  15  to  20  rods  per  day  each,  making  aj^ 
average  of  17i  rods  per  day ;  but. I  think  they  were  extra  good  laborers. 

After  the  ditch  was  complete,  and  with  sink-holes  about  ooe  to  every  rod,  I  employed 
a  good,  responsible  laborer  for  a  month  to  keep  the  ditch  in  order  and  bore  new  stnk<^ 
holes  as  often  as  the  others  were  filled  with  'hoppers,  always  putting  some  earth  In  the 
holes  containing  the  'hoppers^  covering  them  to  prevent  their  escape  and  the  disagree* 
able  odor  from  decomposition.  And  let  me  here  remark  that,  while  this  last  laborer 
made  an  average  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  sink-holes  per  da^',  two  feet  deep,  he  vas 
at  times  unable  to  furnish  sink-hcles  as  fast  as  they  were  filled  with  'hoppers,  so  that 
every  few  days  I  was  obliged  to  furnish  an  extra  hand  to  assist  In  making  sink-holes. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  bushels  of  'hoppers  caught,  it  is  difficult  to  detiBrmins^ 
as  a  part  of  the  holes  would  be  filled  fall,  and  others  pcobably  not  more  than  threat 
fourths  full.  Each  hole,  if  fall,  would  contain  at  least  half  a  bushel  of  'hoppers,  if 
alive,  and  I  think  more  rather  than  less. 

The  hatching-grounds  were  all  about  us,  the  ground  being  literally  filled  with  eggs 
almost  everywhere  around  ns,  as  well  as  on  the  farm,  20  acres  of  which  was  breaking. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  all  the  'hoppers  hatched  on  my  farm  were  in  the  ditch  before 
they  were  two  weeks  old,  respeotlvely ;  and  had  all  of  my  neighbors  commenced  ditolv* 
ingas  thoroughly  as  we  did  and  as  early  in  the  season  (i  commenoed  abont  the  middle 
of  April),  I  am  quite  .sure  we  would  have  had  a  good  crop  all  about  the  country  ao^ 
with  not  more  than  half  the  labor  that  it  was  to  us  after  the  ditch  was  dug;  besides 
we  would  have  had  but  very  few,  if  any,  'hoppers  to  take  wings  and  fly  away. 

I  have  demonstrated  to  my  mind  that  a  ditch  cut  around  100  acres  of  land  befbro 
hatching  time,  supplied  with  only  a  limited  nntaiber  of  sink-holsB,  will  oateh  all  tii4 
'hoppers  hatched  on  said  land,  besides  many  from  the  oatsidei  befioJCQ  they  are  i 
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tlian  two  weeks  old,  xespeotiyely. .  'Hoppen  ive  yery  uneasy  wlien  ypang}  and  almost 
constantly  on  the  move  when  the  weather  is  fair,  and  will,  as  a  copseqnence,  reach. the 
ditch  at  some  point  doon  after  they  are  hatched  ont.  We  had  hnt  little  or  no  tronhle 
to  take  care  of  the 'hoppers  nntil  after  they  were  more  than  half  grown  and  had 
traveled  two  or  three  miles  and  had  collected  in-  large  droves ;  then  they  came  in  snch 
nnmbers  that  it  was  sometimes  difflonlt  to  take  care  of  them.  Bot  if  my  neighbon 
had  provided  ditches  bnt  a  small  nambei  of  those  would  have  ever  reached  ns. 

The  nomber  of  rods  of  'hopper-ditch  cut  on  my  farm  is  between  050  and  700  rods,  at 
ia  cost  not  to  exceed  (1  per  acre  of  the  entire  farm  of  1^  acres. 

Throagh  low,  wet  places,  where  ditches  are  impracticable,  stock-boards  can  be  set  np 
edgewise  and  nse  common  feocerboards  for  caps  (thus:  T)«  breaking  the  joints  of  the 
stook-boards  with  the  center  of  the  fence-boards,  to  prevent  the  Atoek-boards  from 
falling  over. 

There  were  times  after  the  weather  became  warm  when,  in  passing  along  the  ditcbi^ 
it  wonld  remind  one  of  a  hive  of  honey-bees  swarming,  from  the  bnzzing  noise  of  the 
'^blnebottle''  flies,  bnsy  among  the  dead  and  dying  'hoppers  in  the  sink-holes,  and 
sometimes  the  stench  was  so  great  firom  deeompodng  'hoppers  that  it  was  sickening  to 
pass  along  to  the  windward  ef  the  ditob.— [ J.  C.  Corryer,  Saint  Jame%  Minnt  Jnly  12, 
1877.  .  , 

Bnt  people  are  everywhere  coming  back  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  ditch 
is  the  best  thing  of  all.  At  Clearwater  they  began  at  least  a  week  earlier  than  at 
lllonticeno,  and  all  tamed  to  ditching  with  a  prospect  of  saving  half  a  crop. — [Mr. 
Allen  Whitman,  Jnne  16, 1877. 

•  Ditching  is  the  most  effectual  way  bf  fighting  the  young,  bnt  fs-too  expensive  in  a 
BOW  country  where  many  poor. men  have  to  fight  sin£le-handed.-*[J.  G.  McGriie» 
Andnbon,  Becker  Connty,  Minn.,  November  5»  1877. 

,  Farmers  living  at  Bmshy  Bend  dag  a  ditch  over  half  a  mile  long,  on  ^he  north  side 
of  a  farm.  At  the  bottom  of  the  trench  they  made  holes  about  five  feet  apart,  making 
aboat  foar  hundred  and  eighty  holes  in  alL  Each  of  these  holes  will  hold  about  a 
bushel,  and  the  'hoppers  traveling  south  from  the  sand-ridges  will  fill  them  quite  full 
in  one  day.  This  wonld  seem  incredible,  bnt  nevertheless  that  oike  ditch  is  destroying 
about  fon  r  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  'hoppers  pei  day. — llfe^nraBha  EagU, 
.  They  can  be  fought,  and  fought  snoeessfully.  Pansirith  kerosene  or  coal-tar  may 
be  economically  used,  ^nt  ditching  is  the  thing ;  yes,  the  very  thing.  This  seai^on^ 
in  this  county,  hundreds  of  bushels  have  been  destroyed  by  this  method;  whole  farms» 
reaching  hundreds  of  acres,  have  been  perfectly  protected.  One  of  our  citizens  has 
iaken  over  one  hundred  bushels,  and  this  at  a  time  wh'en  the  insects  were  not  otie- 
third  grown. — [A.  H.  Oleason,  Little  Sioux,  Iowa,  June,  1877. 

From  what  I  have  seen,  I  believe  that  on  the  smooth,  open  prairie,  where  ditching 
is  properly  done,  it  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  proteotion  ftgainst  the  youug  'hop- 
peiB-H!  J*  X«  Salter,  Saint  Clond,  Mion.j  Jnne^  1877. 

»  Ditching  has-been  resorted  to  aad  proved  satisfaotovy.  Katurs  of  soil,  sandy  learn; 
depth  of  ditch, eighteen  inches;  width  of  ditch,  two  feet.--[Thomas  Nixon,  Argyll 
Sumner  County,  Kans.,  June  5, 1877. 

^  Proteolion  h^f  &am^^-'*-Wbejre.djitcli08  ai^not  easil;  made,  and  wbcm 
l^iADber  ia  plentifol,  a  bKmrd  fence  two  .feet  high  and  with  Sinch  batten 
ftailed  to  top  on  side,  from  wbioh  the  toeasta  i^  coming,  tbe  edge  .of  U 
i|meared  with  coal4art  will  answer  as  an  effectual  batxier,  and  prove 
Haefal  to  protect  fields  or  g^|*46n8. 

'f  <7oa2-o«L-r-The  ano  of  eoaI*pil  and  jeoal-tac.may  best  be  considered .  in 
Ibis  ooanectioiiv  as.botb  Bobatanocfi  are  employed  in  various  ways  for 
trappi4g  and  dentrpyingth^  insects.    As  wesh^l  presently  ^ee,  in  con- 
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sidering  the  di£ferent  available  destractive  agents,  coal-oil  is  the  very 
best  and  cheapest  that  can  be  used  against  the  locasts.  It  may  be  nsed 
in  any  of  its  cnider  forms,  and  various  contrivances  have  been  employed 
to  facilitate  its  practical  application.  The  main  idea  embodied  in  these 
contrivances  is  that  of  a  shallow  receptacle  of  any  convenient  size  (vary- 
ing from  about  3  feet  square  to  about  8  or  10  by  2  or  3  feet),  provided 
with  high  back  and  sides,  either  mounted  upon  wheels  or  runners,  or 
carried  (by  means  of  suitable  handles  or  supporting-rods)  by  hand.  If 
the  ^*  pan  "  is  larger  than,  say,  3  feet  square,  it  is  provided  with  trans* 
verse  partitions  which  serve  to  prevent  any  sloppiug  of  the  contents 
(in  case  water  and  oil  are  used),  when  the  device  is  subjected  to  any  sud- 
deu  irregular  motion,  such  as  tipping,  or  in  case  of  a  wheeled  pan,  wheu. 
it  passes  over  uneven  ground.  Tiiet  wheeled  pan  is  pushed  like  a  wheel- 
barrow ;  the  hand* worked  pan  is  carried  by  long  handles  at  its  ends. 
On  pushing  or  carrying,  as  the  case  may  be,  these  pass,  supplied  with 
oil,  over  the  infested  fields,  and  manipulating  the  shafts  or  handles  so 
as  to  elevate  or  depress  the  front  edge  of  the  pan  as  may  be  desired,  the 
locusts  are  startled  from  their  places  and  ^>ring  into  the  tar  or  oil,  when 
they  are  either  entangled  by  the  tar  and  die  slowly,  or,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  more  active  portion  of  the  oil  expire  almost  immediately. 
In  Colorado  they  use  it  to  good  advantage  on  the  water  in  their  irrigat- 
ing-ditches,  and  it  may  be  used  anywhere  in  pans  or  in  saturated  cloths, 
stretched  on  fh^mes,  drawn  over  the  field.  The  method  of  using  it  on 
the  irrigating-ditches  in  Oolorado  is  thus  reported  by  Prof.  B.  L.  Pack- 
ard :  <^  It  consists  essejitially  in  pouring,  or,  better,  dropping  coal-tar  or 
coal-oil  on  the  running  water  with  which  the  irrigating  ditches  are  sup- 
plied.  The  method  of  supplying  these  ditohes  with  oil  is  veiy  simple.. 
It  is  only  neoessuy  to  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  coal-tar  on  the  stream, 
when  the  oils  contained  in  the  tar  are  difltased  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  Insects  (no  matter  how  many), 
cause  their  speedy  death.  The  toxic  power  of  coal-oil  upon  the  insects 
is  very  remarkable;  a  single  drop  of  it  floating  on  the  water  is  capable 
of  causing  the  death  of  a  large  number  of  insects.  A  simple  and  in- 
genious mode  of  keeping  np  a  constant  supply  of  the  tar  to  a  ditch  I 
saw  exemplified  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Amett.  A  three-quart  can  is 
perforated  on  the  side  close  to  the  bottom,  a  chip  loosely  fitting  the 
aperture  is  inserted  therein,  and  the  can  is  then  immersed  (by  a  weight 
if  necessary)  in  the  ditch.  Three  quarts  or  less  of  tar,  trickling  out 
drop  by  drop  from  this  slight  vent,  are  sufficient  to  keep  a  great  length 
of  ditch  supplied  with  coal-oil  for  thirty-six  hours.  The  precise  extent 
of  ditch  which  may  thus  be  rendered  toxic  to  the  locusts  cannot,  of 
course,  be  exactly  stated.  It  is  in  tBLCt  quite  indefinite,  for  the  reason 
that  the  quantity  of  oil  necessary  to  kill  one  of  the  insects  is  almost  in- 
finitesimal, and  for  the  fiuther  reason  that  a  single  drop  of  oil  will  cover 
quite  a  large  sarfooe  when  dropped  on  water,  so  that  taking  these  two 
facts  together,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  very  small  qnantity  of  tar  or  oil 
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will  serve  to  guard  by  means  of  ditches  a  large  tract  of  territoiy  from 
the  ravages  of  the  yoang  (anwinged)  locasts." 

The  pans  that  were  osed  in  Kansas  and  Iowa,  but  principally  in  the. 
former  State,  were  of  very  simple  constroction  and  very  ^eotnal.  We 
give  the  descriptions  of  them  as  they  first  appeared  in  Mr.  Biley's 
Locust  Plague  in  the  UnUei  States: 

^^  A  good  and  cheap  pan  is  made  of  ordinary  sheet-iron,  S  feet  long, 
11  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  tamed  ap  afoot  high  at  the  back  and 
an  inch  high  at  the  front.  A  runner  at  each  end,  extending  some  dis- 
tance  behind,  and  a  cord  attached  to  each  front  corner,  complete  the 
pan,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.60.    (Fig.  87.) 


ria  87.— Small  OOAirOB.  Pam. 

<^We  have  known  from  seven  to  ten  bushels  of  young  locusts  caught 
with  one  such  pan  in  an  afternoon.  It  is  easily  pulled  by  two  boys,  and 
by  running  several  together  in  a  row,  one  boy  to  each  outer  rope,  and 
one  to  each  contiguous  pair,  the  best  work  is  performed  with  the  least 
labor.  Longer  pans,  to  be  drawn  by  horses,  should  have  transverse 
partitions  (Fig.  88)  to  avoid  spilling  the  liquid;  also  more  runners. 


VA88.^Laboi  CoAXrOn.  Pax. 


The  oil  may  be  used  alone  so  as  to  jast  cover  the  bottom,  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  water,  and  the  inseoui  strained  through  a  wire  ladle.  When- 
the  insects  are  very  small,  one  may  economise  in  kerosene  by  lining  the 
pan  with  saturated  cloth )  but  this  becomes  less  efficient  afterward,  and 
frames  of  cloth  saturated  with  oil  do  not  equal  the  pans.  Where  oil  has 
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1)660  scarce,  some  persoiM  have  snbstitated  concentrated  lye,  but  when 
used  strong  enough  to  kill,  it  costs  about  as  much  as  the  oil.  The  oil- 
pans  can  be  used  only  when  the  crops  to  be  protected  are  small. 

*^  Small  pans  for  oil,  attached  to  an  obliquing  pole  or  handle,  do  excel- 
lent service  in  gardens." 

Mr.  A.  A.  Price,  of  Rutland,  HumbcAdt  County,  Iowa,  sends  the  Com- 
mission the  following  description  of  a  coal-oil  pan  to  be  drawn  on  run- 
ners, and  which  was  used  with  much  success  in  Northwestern  Iowa : 

Take  a  common  board  from  12  to  16  feet  in  length  for  the  foundation  or  bed-pieoe. 
l^Lake  a  tin  trough  4  inoh^  deep,  6  inehee  wide,  and  as  long  as  required.  Divide  the 
trough  into  partitions  by  means  of  strips  of  tin,  so  that  each  partition  is  a  foot  long* 
thus  avoidiog  the  spilling  of  oil.  Back  of  this  place  a  strip  or  tin  16  inches  wide  and 
as  long  as  the  trough.  The  back  must  be  firmly  secured  by  braces  running  down  to 
the  front  edge  of  th^  board.^  Under  all  this  place  three  wooden  runners  3  feet  long 
and  shod  with  iron  for  the  trough  to  ride  on.  JPill  the  pan  half  full  of  water  and  then 
add  a  small  quantity  of  kerosene,  sufficient  to  tsover  the  water,  A  horse  may  be  hitched 
to  the  machine  by  fastening  a  rope  to  the  outside  riimieis.  •  *  •  The  lightness  of 
the  machine  will  allow  its  being  used  on  any  crops.  *       ^.    •  •  • 

A  machine  of  this  sort  was  patented  by  Mr.  Lorenzo  B.  Canfleld,  of 

-    .  Syracuse,  Nebr.  (Pat- 

J^  ent  No.  1 87,509,dated 

I'ebruary  20,  1877). 
The"  following  de- 
scription and  figures 
win  serve  to  illus- 
trate bis  pan  more 
fully.  Fig.  89  repre- 
'^-si^sents  a  perspective 

Fig.  89.-THB  Canfibld  Locust  Pax:  PereiKtotive  view.  ViCW;  Fig.  90  a  longi- 

tudinal sectional  view  on  the  line  a?  a?  in  the  preceding. 

Referring  io  the  parts  by  let- 
ters, letters  A  represent  the  pans, 
made  of  zinc,  tin,  or  any  light 
suitable  ^mateiial,  and  of  any 
suitable  size  and  depth  adapted 
to  the  method  of  propulsion. 
1  ^    J         "^^        ^^^  carrying  by  hand  I  have 

TO    OA    r..«».,Tv  T>.-  T    -iJ^.    1 M  '  found,  about  2  to  3  feet  long,  2 

Pig.90.-CANF«LD  Pah:  Longitudinal  section.  feet  wideband  3  to  4  inches  dlip 

a  very  good  size.  The  sides  of  the  pans  may  all  be  perpendicular  to  Ihe^Kij^tom,  except 
the  front  side,  which  should  be  a  little  inclined,  as  shown  at  Figs.  1  and  3,  to  facilitate 
passing  o^^r  grass,  oats,*  wheat,  and  vegetation  similar  in  size.  ^-The  pans  A  are  placed 
in  a  row,  close  to  each  other,  and  nni^  by  bottom  straps  B,  to  which  they  are  secured 
by  rivets  h.  ""''--< 

C  is  a  truss,  its  ends  secured  to  the  extreme^nds  and  bottom  of  the  two  outer  pans 
A,  and  its  central  part  secured  upon  the  upper  end  of  a  king-poet|  Or*^*  D  D  are  handlesy 
one  at  each  end  of  the  series  of  pans.  E  is  an  upwardly-extended  back  for  the  pans, 
and  is  formed  by  simply  extending  the  backs  of  th^pans  themselves  upward,  or  by 
attaching  a  light  cloth  back  to  standards  e. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  series  of  pans  may  be  eoctended  to  any  deshned  length,  or 
that  a  single  pan  may  be  used  short  enough  to  sustain  its  own  weight,  or  made  longer 
and  braoed,  as  described,  and  divided  transversely  by  walls  into  oomparUnents,  which 
will  prevent  the  oil  running  all  to  one  end  of  the  device  when  such  end  is  lower  than 
thd  other.  . 

In  operation  the  device  is  carried  by  the  handles  D,  with  the  pans  near  to  the 
ground,  and  as  it  is  advanceid  the  insects  Jump  up  and  are  received  in  the  advancing 
pan,  or,  striking  the  back  £,  fall  into  the  petroleum,  of  which  there  is  one-half  inch  or 
more  in  depth  in  the  pans,  where  they  die,  or,  Jumping  there^m,  die  on  the  groqn^. 
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This  pan  was  sold  in  tbe  West  at  an  exorbitant  price,  $4  being 
charged  for  royalty.  Wherever  we  had  an  opportunity  we  advised 
farmers  not  to  use  it,  but  to  construct  others  such  as  we  have  already 
described,  and  every  bit  as  good,  at  far  less  expense.  The  principle 
cannot  be  patented,  for  since  1875  similar  coal-oil  pans,  virtual  out- 
growths of  the  canvas  frames  originally  employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
have  been  <^ known  and  used"  in  Colorado.  This  fact  is  sufiBcient  in  law 
to  defeat  any  patent  right  based  upon  any  application  for  a  patent 
subsequent  to  such  knowledge  and  use. 

The  essential  features  in  all  the  contrivances  are,  in  fact,  1.  A  plat- 
form that  runs  on  the  ground,  on  runners  or  wheels ;  2.  A  canopy  at 
right  angles  with  it ;  3.  A  reservoir  at  the  junction  to  contain  the  liquid. 
Another  pan,  of  which  we  give  a  sketch  (Fig.  91),wa8'hiade  by  Mr.  James 


Fio.01.~Thb  Adams  Locubt-pak. 

Adams  of  Abilene,  Eans.  It  is  10  feet  long,  2  feet  wide ;  back  (a)  1  foot 
high ;  front  (b)  about  2  inches  high  at  the  inner  edge;  ends  (c)  2  feet 
high.  The  front  is  made  of  a  board  6  inches  wide,  leaning  inward  at 
an  angle  of  about  45^.  A  cloth  screen  is  placed  on  the  back  part,  which* 
prevents  the  reel  from  knocking  the  locusts  back  over  the  pan. 

The  whole  is  made  of  pine,  and  costs  $8  or  $10.  The  pan  is  painted* 
within  with  asphaltnm  paint,  which  renders  it  impervious  to  water  or 
oil.  The  pan  rests  in  front  upon  runners,  to  which  ropes  are  attached 
for  drawing,  and  on  wheels  behind  which  carry  belts  to  turn  the  reel. 
The  reel  revolves  just  in  front  of  the  pan,  causing  the  locusts  to  bop, 
25  a 
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Fio.  93.— Andbbbom  Coal-oil  Contriyakce. 


and  tbeD  kDOcking  them  into  the  pan.  A  brash  of  cloth  is  sometime  b 
fastened  to  one  arm  of  the  reel  to  brash  into  the  pan  any  locasts  that 
may  be  on  the  front  piece.  Several  of  these  pans  were  used  about  Abi- 
lene, and  did  good  work. 

A  contrivance  shown  in  Fig.  92  was  constructed  by  President  John  A. 
Anderson  for  use  on  the  Agricultaral  College  farm  at  Manhattan,  Kans. 
The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  Industrialist : 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  bad  the  following  cheap  machine  built  in  a  coople  of  bonrt, 
which  thas  far  promises  to  do  all  the  work  of  either  of  the  oil-machines  :  Three  pieces 

of  fence-board,  4  ft  et  long 
and  3  or  4  feet  apart,  serve 
as  sled-rnnners.  To  the 
fVont  ends  is  nailed  a  fence- 
board  15  or  more  feet  lonf^. 
To  this,  and  over  the  rnn- 
-  ners,  three  pieces  of  slats, 
each  4  feet  lon|;if,  are  at- 
tached by  a  leather  hinge ; 
and  inch-and-a-half  holes 
through  the  back  end  of 
these  slats  receive  light 
standards,  the  lower  ends 
of  which  are  fastened  to 
the  back  ends  of  the  mn- 
ners  by  a  leather  hi^e. 
Peg-holes  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  standards  enable 
yon  to  place  the  slats  at 
any  desirable  angle.  On 
the  back  ends  of  these  slats 
is  nailed  a  strip  15  feet  long,  parallel  with  the  fence-board  and  3  feet  fh>m  it ;  and  to 
these  is  tacked  coarse  mnsUu  15  feet  in  length,  which  forms  an  apron  or  movable  screen 
that  can  be  set  at  any  angle.  To  the  front  ends  of  the  outside  runners  a  long  piece  of 
fence-wire  was  attached,  and  a  mule  was  bitched  to  the  wire,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  mule.    A  boy  can  pull  the  light  machine,  but  mules  pull  longer  than  boys  do. 

On  trial  it  worked  to  a  charm  ;  and  this  morning  the  ground  gone  over  shows  sev- 
eral dead  'hoppers  to  the  square  foot,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  had  quickly 
Jumped  off  the  apron.  It  should  be  used  against  the  wind,  and  promises  to  be  very 
effective.    Any  man  can  make  the  above  in  two  hours,  and  it  is  worth  trying. 

It  was  found  to  do  very  good  service,  killing  the  young  locasts  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  oil  did  not  evaporate  so  rapidly  as  was  an- 
ticipated. One  thorough  saturation  was  sufficient  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  when  a  little  more  could  be  added.  If  the  machine  be  hauled 
against  the  wind,  nearly  all  the  locasts  which  bop  will  touch  the  oiled 
canvas.  They  generally  take  several  hops  upon  thecanvas  before  leaving 
it,  thus  insuring  a  thorough  saturation  with  the  oil.  After  hopping  from 
the  apron  they  can  take  two  or  three  hops  npon  the  ground,  then  lose 
all  power  in  their  hind  legs,  stretching  them  straight  out  behind,  and 
finally,  in  one  or  two  minutes  after  being  "  oilcd,^  they  are  dead. 

Tbo  Weekly  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  May  16, 1877,  contained  the 
following  notice  and  description  of  another  contrivance : 

Mr.  Uen  Long  brought  into  town  yesterday  about  a  half  bushel  of  grasshoppers, 
weighing  35  i>ounds,  caught  in  four  hours,  on  half  an  acre  of  ground,  two  and  a  half 
miles  northeast  of  Donlder,  with  his  new  machine.  The  machine  is  composed  of  two 
troughs,  each  5  feet  long,  and  Joined  Y-shape,  the  angle  being  toward  the  body  of  the 
machine.  It  takes  up  about  7  feet  in  width.  The  troughs  are  5  inches  wide,  an 
inch  high,  filled  mostly  with  water  and  covered  with  kerosene.    Behind  the  trough  is 
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a  wire  soreen,  set  iu  BQoh  a  Bhape,  that  if  the  'hoppers  Jump  against  it,  they  mast 
fall  iDto  the  tcoogh.  It  miis  so  close  to  the  ground  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  pests 
escape  below  it. 

Mr.  0.  L.  Watrons,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  suggests  a  cootrivance  of 
this  sort,  with  the  addition  of  a  wing  on  either  side  of  the  trough,  ex- 
tending forward  and  outward,  so  as  to  catch  more  locusts,  that  may  be 
upon  the  ground.  He  further  states  that  this  is  about  the  only  means 
that  was  employed  there  for  killing  them. 

Mr.  O.  y.  Swearingen,  of  Sidney,  Iowa,  under  date  of  June  14, 1877, 
states : 

The  cheapest,  and  to  my  mind  the  most  snccessfal,  device  or  machine  is  mnslin  or 
dnckiDg,  10  feet  long,  ahont  2^  feet  wide,  fastened  to  strips  at  each  edge,  stretched  at 
ends  and  in  center  or  more  places  with  other  strips ;  a  piece,  18  inches  wide  at  rear, 
supported  hy  npright  strips.  Saturate  with  coal-oil,  and  have  a  boy  at  each  end  carry- 
ing it  slowly  over  the  ground. 

The  locusts,  in  hopping,  light  on  the  saturated  surface,  and  are  killed  by  the  coal-oil, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  destructive  to  them  of  anything  yet  tried. 

Coal-tar. — ^This  may  be  used  with  most  of  the  contrivances  just  de- 
scribed for  the  use  of  kerosene,  and  while  not  equal  to  the  simple  kero- 
sene pan  for  speed  in  trapping  and  destroying,  is  yet  very  useful,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  gas-works  where  the  coal-tar  can  be  obtained 
at  nominal  cost.  It  also  permits  the  use  of  the  simplest  kind  of  pan. 
Enough  tar  is  spread  over  whatever  receptacle  may  be  used  to  cover  well 
the  bottom,  and  when  this  becomes  sufficiently  matted  with  the  young 
locusts  so  as  no  longer  to  destroy  the  new  comers,  another  coating  is 
added,  and  so  on  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  mass, 
when  it  is  shoveled  from  the  pan  and  burned ;  or,  what  is  far  preferable, 
wherever  there  are  wet  ditches,  it  may  be  thrown  into  these,  when  the 
oil  contained  in  it,  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  destroys  such 
locusts  as  may  jump  into  or  be  driven  into  such  ditches.  Where  the 
tar  is  scarce,  as  a  matter  of  economy  it  will  pay  to  melt  the  accumulated 
mass  in  iron  vessels.  By  skimming  off  the  dead  locusts  that  rise  to  the 
surface,  and  thinning  the  residuum  with  a  little  coal-oil,  it  may  be  used 
again. 

The  Hon.  A.  B.  Bobbins,  State  senator  from  Willmar,  Minn.,  deserves 
credit  for  having,  by  an  opportune  letter  in  the  Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  Tribune  of  May  17,  successfully  drawn  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  his  State  to  the  advantageous  use  of  coal-tar.  It  had  been  applied  in 
one  way  or  another  in  previous  years,  not  only  in  Kansas  and  Colorado, 
but  even  Minnesota. 

The  New  Ulm  (Minn.)  Eerald  of  May  28,  1875,  had  urged  its  use 
spread  upon  sheets  of  building-paper,  and  the  same  recommendation 
was  referred  to  in  full  in  a  report  to  the  geological  and  natural  history 
survey  of  Minnesota  for  1876.  The  Farmers?  Union^  of  Minneapolis, 
under  date  of  August  8, 1876,  in  a  letter  from  Greeley,  Colo.,  had  de- 
scribed the  use  of  the  same  material  spread  over  stout  canvas  fastened 
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to  a  frame,  to  be  dragged  over  the  grooDd.    It  was  referred  to  in  the 

following  words  in  Mr.  Riley's  eighth  annual  report  for  1875 : 

Mr.  Bafns  Clark,  of  Denver,  uses  a  piece  of  oil-cloth  9  to  12  feet  long  and  C  feet  wide. 
One  side  and  each  end  are  secured  to  light  wooden  strips  by  common  carpet-tacks,  and 
the  comers  strengthened  by  braces.  The  oil-cloth  is  smeared  with  coal-tar,  purchased 
at  the  Denver  gas-works  for  |7.50  per  barrel,  and  the  trap  is  dragged  over  the  gronnd 
by  two  men,  a  cord  abont  10  feet  long  being  fastened  to  the  front  oomeis  for  that  por- 

C).    The  entire  expense  of  the  "  trap  "  is  abont  |3.50,  and  as  it  is  li^ht  and  easily 
died,  will  be  fonnd  serviceable  on  small  as  well  as  large  farms.    Zmo,  instead  A 
oil-cloth,  has  also  been  nsed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Finally,  the  same  nse  of  it  in  mach  the  same  words  was  recommended 
on  page  51  of  the  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Governors  held  in  Omaha 
in  the  aatamn  of  1876,  ten  thousand  copies  of  which  report  were  pub- 
lished ;  while  it  was  further  recommended  in  our  first  Bulletin,  distrib- 
uted in  April,  1877.  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  therefore,  that  its  nse 
should  have  proved  such  a  novelty,  though  the  £Eict  finds  explanation, 
I>erhaps,  in  the  simple  form  of  pan  recommended  by  Senator  Bobbins, 
and  the  commendable  enterprise  which  (governor  Pillsbury  displayed  in 
aiding  the  farmers  to  obtain  material.  The  coal-tar  plan,  when  so  for- 
cibly brought  to  notice,  gained  &vor  at  once  and  soon  created  quite  a 
furore.  The  following  extracts  will  show  what  was  thought  of  it,  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  used,  and  the  effective  manner  in  which  Governor 
Pillsbury  assisted  the  farmers  of  his  State : 

When,  after  a  brief  effort  to  exterminate  the  insects,  there  seemed  to  be  a  ooramon 
inclination  to  abandon  the  struggle  in  despair,  a  contrivance  of  sheet-iron  and  coal- 
tar  was  resorted  to,  with  such  results  as  promised  a  successfdl  issDe  of  a  vigorous  war- 
fare upon  the  pests.  Concurrent  reports  of  the  successful  working  of  this  device  con- 
tinued to  reach  me  from  various  portions  of  the  afflicted  region^  and,  after  much  in- 
quiry and  a  personal  inspection  of  its  operation  on  the  theater  of  the  worst  devast»> 
tion,  I  deemed  it  poi^essed  of  so  much  efficiency  as  to  warrant  an  effort  to  induce 
its  comprehensive  nse.  I  thought  this  justified  both  by  the  practical  results  to  be  ex- 
pected and  by  the  moral  effect  of  a  vigorous  struggle  in  self-defense.  The  emergency 
not  admitting  of  time  for  definite  arrangements  respecting  the  costs  involved,  I  tele- 
graphed the  several  counties  concerned,  offering  to  furnish  immediate  supplies,  upon 
an  understanding  of  future  reimbursement  by  them.  This  offer  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted, and  aU  available  supplies  for  material  having  been  secured  at  wholesale 
sources,  a  vigorous  war  of  extermination  was  maintained  simultaneously  in  twenty- 
nine  counties  of  the  State.  In  three  or  four  of  these,  comprising  the  dense  center  of 
the  destroying  swarms,  the  expedient  proved  unavailing.  In  all  the  rest,  and  es- 
pecially wherever  protective  ditches  had  been  first  constructed,  afair  degree  of  suooess 
attended  these  efforts,  a  vast  amount  of  grain  and  other  products  having  been  by  this 
means  unquestionably  rescued  from  destruction.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise 
there  were  employed  about  56,000  pounds  of  sheet-iron  and  3,000  barrels  of  coal-tar, 
which  required  a  total  expenditure  of  about  $10,350.  Toward  this  I  applied  the  un- 
expended half  of  the  five  thousand  which  the  last  legislature  placed  at  my  disposal 
for  relief  purposes,  and  obtained  the  remainder  upon  my  personal  credit.  The  coun- 
ties have  made  reimbursements  as  promised  to  the  amount  of  $3^200,  leaving  about 
$4,700  yet  to  be  provided  for.  As  commendable  efforts  of  this  character,  which  aim  at 
self-protection,  without  hope  of  reward  other  than  that  dictated  by  enlightened  policy, 
are  especially  deserving  of  encouragement,  I  recommend  that  the  State  assume  the 
whole  expense  of  the  movement,  refund  the  sums  which  have  been  paid,  and  release 
from  their  obligations  the  •counties  which  are  in  arrears. — [From  Governor  Pillaboxy's 
annual  message  for  1877« 
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Meeker  County,  Minnesotai  snmmoned  the  coonty  commissioneTs  and  determiDed  to 
send  for  2o0  barrels  of  ooal-tar  and  1,000  sheets  of  iron.  Other  coantiee  took  similar 
action,  and  for  a  time  it  was  impossible  to  supply  the  material  fast  enough.  When 
tar  was  wanting,  kerosene,  molasses,  ashes  or  sand  moistened  with  kerosene,  ashes  and 
water,  soft  soap,  or  flour  and  water  were  used ;  the  latter,  when  well  filled  with  young  ^ 
locusts,  was  fed  to  the  hogs.  Tar  was  shipped  over  the  different  lines  free  of  freight 
charge,  and  the  Htate  provided  a  supply  of  1,000  barrels  to  be  distributed  wherever  it 
was  needed.-— [Mr.  Whitman. 

Since  Thursday  morning  there  has  been  shipped  from  this  city  to  points  in  Minne- 
sota, over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad,  over  2,000  barrels  of  coal- 
tar  and  20  tons  of  sheet-iron,  consigned  mostly  to  the  governor  of  that  State.  The 
articles  have  been  sold  by  Chicago  merchants  at  cost  price,  while  the  railroad  company 
has  taxed  the  shippers  a  merely  nominal  figure  for  hauling  the  freight,  as  they  are  the 
parties  who,  next  to  the  farmers,  expect  to  be  most  largely  benefited  in  the  end.  The 
coal-tar  will  be  used  for  the  extermination  of  the  young  grasshoppers,  and  the  sheet- 
iron  is  required  for  the  construction  of  a  machine  for  the  effective  utilization  of  the 
tar.  Thousands  of  these  machines  will  be  built  in  Minnesota  before  the  end  of  next 
week.  Tbb  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction.  A  strip  of  sheet-iron  12  or  15  feet 
loDg  is  bent  up' on  one  edge  sufficiently  to  admit  of  its  passing  over  lumps  of  earth. 
Other  strips,  from  4  to  6  inches  wide,  are  riveted  to  the  other  edge  and  at  each  end, 
forming  a  kind  of  scoop.  (This  is  a  ^' scoop"  on  the  other  grasshoppers.)  A  wire  is 
attached  to  each  front  corner  of  the  scoop  by  which  it  can  be  drawn  ovtr  the  ground. 
A  chain  or  rope  is  fastened  so  that  it  will  drag  upon  the  ground  about  18  inches  in  ad- 
vance of  the  machine.  This  will  scare  up  the  grasshoppers.  The  iuside  of  the  scoop 
is  thickly  plastered  with  coal-tar,  and  the  machine  is  dragged  across  the  field  against 
the  wind.  Millions  of  'hoppers  will  stick  to  the  tar.  When  the  scoop  gets  full  the 
driver  can  either  scrape  off  the  insects  in  a  heap  and  bum  them  or  blaze  them  against 
the  bottom  of  the  machine. — IChicago  Time$, 

Saturday,  May  19,  our  community  was  much  excited  over  the  working  of  '*Bobbins*s 
'hopperdozer,"  sent  from  Willmar,  on  trial.  It  has  taken  like  wild-fire,  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  to-day  (May  23)  there  are  over  1,000  of  these  contrivances  in  operation, 
capturing  from  two  to  (Lve  bushels  per  day  per  pan.  It  consists  of  sheet-iron  pan  7  to 
9  feet  long,  back  and  sides  turned  up  6  inches,  and  fh>nt  edge  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  drawn  by  rope  attached  to  wire  rings  li  feet  from  either  end ;  bottom  and  sides 
thickly  smeared  with  coal-tar,  costing  10  cents  per  gallon  by  barrel ;  pan  drawn  over 
the  ground  very  slowly.  The  efficiency  of  this  simple  contrivance  is  wonderful.  One 
gallon  tar  is  good  for  a  bushel  of  'hoppers,  when  rightly  used.  Some  use  two  pans,  that 
behind  taking  what  the  front  passes  over.  Danilson  and  Cedar  Mills  are  about  the  same, 
if  not  worse,  than  this  town.  Everbody  begins  to  realize  the  situation. — [J.  M.  How- 
ard, Litchfield,  Minn.,  May  23, 1877. 

Testimony  is  pouring  in  from  all  sides  as  to  the  wonderful  success  of  that  cheap  little 
contrivance  of  sheet-iron  and  coal-tar  invented  by  Mr.  Bobbins  in  sweeping  up  and 
destroying  the  grasshoppers.  The  people  of  Meeker  County  are  so  delighted  and  en- 
courged  by  the  success  of  the  experiments  which  demonstrate  the  ease  with  which,  by 
means  of  this  economioal  instrument,  they  can  conquer  the  grasshoppers,  that  the 
people  of  the  whole  county  are  organizing  to  sweep  the  county  clear  of  the  plague. 
They  have  appointed  a  committee  to  take  immediate  steps  to  plaoe  these  machines  or  the 
sheet-iron  and  coal-tar  of  which  they  are  constructed,  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer 
in  the  county,  and  the  county  authorities  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  devoting  to 
that  purpose  a  small  sum  of  about  (1,500  in  the  county  treasury.  So  great  a  demand, 
however,  had  sprung  up  for  these  materials,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  the  Rob- 
bins^s  'hopperdozer,  that  it  was  beginning  to  be  difficult  to  procure  them,  and  the  com- 
mittee therefbre  came  down  to  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Paul  to  enlist  the  efforts  of  the 
governor,  and  he  was  so  well  satisfied  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sheet-iron  and  tar  con- 
trivance that  he  at  once  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  to  furnish  at  cost  all  the  coal- 
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tar  and  sheet-iron  which  may  be  needed,  not  only  in  Meeker  Connty,  bnt  thionghont 
the  State.  He  tele[jpraphed  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  to  aecare  all  the  coal-tar  that 
can  be  had  there,  and  if  this  supply  is  not  safficient,  arrangements  will  be  promptly 
made  to  secore  it  from  other  sources.  Similar  orders  were  telegraphed  for  an  indefinite 
supply  of  sheet-iron,  and  these  materials  will  now  be  furnished  by  the  governor  either 
at  Minneapolis  or  Saint  Paul  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  barrel  for  coal-tar  and  4^  oents  per 
ponnd  for  sheet-iron,  and  the  railroads  will  carry  it  free  to  any  point  on  their  lines. 
Abont  250  barrels  of  coal-tar  have  been  ordered  for  Meeker  County  alone,  and  some  flva 
tons  of  sheet-iron,  and  it  is  thonght  they  will  require  perhaps  twice  this  when  they 
get  the  whole  people  to  work.  The  success  of  the  Robbios's  *hopperdozer  has  had  a 
wonderful  effect,  the  committee  say,  in  lifting  the  cloud  of  despondency  which  had 
settled  on  the  brows  of  the  farmers.  The  discovery  that  by  the  expenditure  of  one  or 
two  dollars  in  smearing  a  piece  or  two  of  sheet-iron  with  some  coal-tar,  and  dragging 
it  over  the  ground,  they  can  easily  exterminate  the  enemy  that  had  seemed  so  formid- 
able, and  that  seven  cents'  worth  of  tar  will  swallow  np  a  bushel  of  grasshoppers, 
has  put  them  all  in  splendid  spirits,  and  they  are  now  going  to  work  with  a  will,  one  and 
all,  to  clean  out  the  pest.  •  •  •  wr^  are  authorized  to  announce  that  Governor 
PiUsbury  has  made  arrangements  now  deemed  adequate  to  supply  any  ^unount  of 
sheet-iron  and  coal-tar  at  the  bare  cost  of  the  materials,  and  now  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  'hopper  can  be  destroyed  and  the  crops  of  every  farmer  saved 
by  this  cheap  instrument,  the  public-spirited  citizens  and  the  official  authorities 
of  every  county  should  at  once— to-day,  before  night— set  on  foot  a  movement  for  en- 
listing the  whole  body  of  farmers  in  the  prompt  and  immediate  application  of  this 
efficacious  remedy  for  the  locust  plague.— [Saint  Paul  PUnwer  Press  and  Tribtme. 

The  simple  pan  so  extensively  employed,  and  which  was  known  as  the 
Kobbius  'hopperdozer,^  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig. 
93),  the  general  plan  being  that  of  the  ordinary  road-scraper.    Its  sim- 


FlO.  93.— T£B  RODBDCS  COAL>TAR  PAIT. 

plioity  and  durability  account  for  its  general  use.  It  was  usually  drawn 
by  hand,  though  several  pans  were  frequently  bound  together  and  drawn 
by  horses ;  while,  in  some  instances,  certain  improvements  in  the  way  of 
mounting  on  wheels,  so  as  to  permit  its  being  pushed  from  behind,  were 
also  adopted.  We  saw  some  with  a  wire  screen  or  cover  hinged  to  the 
back,  so  that  the  insects  might  be  secured  when  the  pan  was  not  in 
motion ;  but  the  cover  seemed  superfluous.  We  also  saw  lime  and  kero- 
sene mixed  so  as  to  form  a  mortar  substituted  for  the  coal-tar. 

**  A  word  that  came  into  very  general  uae  last  year  among  famiers  for  ooal-oil  and  coal-tar  machines, 
and  which  iltmbtlesa  takes  Its  origin  from  doEe,  in  reference  to  the  toxic  eflbct  of  ihs  ooal-tar  on  tbe 
locosts. 
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Another  devioe  was  used  in  Colorado  last  sammer,  bat  is  more  com- 
plicated. It  consisted  of  a  skeleton  cylinder  of  wood  frame- work  covered 
with  canvas,  the  interior  of  which  was  to  be  coated  with  coal  tar.  The 
ends  were  opened  and  fans  were  arranged  there,  so  constracted  as  to 
throw  the  locusts  into  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  where  they  would 
become  entangled  in  the  tar  and  be  poisoned  by  it.  The  machine  runs 
on  wheels  whose  axle  is  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Kansas  Farmer^  in  the  issne  of  Jnne  G,  1877, 
describes  the  following  contrivance : 

I  yesterday  pat  together  amacliiue  which  I  do  not  propose  to  patent.  It  is  oon- 
atmoted  as  follows :  I  had  riveted  together  two  sheets  of  stoye-pipe  iron,  each  2  by  7 
feet,  making  a  surface  of  4  by  14  feet.  I  rolled  tip  the  back  side  abodt  18  inches  high, 
and  held  it  to  its  place  by  nailing  to  it  ronnded  inch  boards.  I  tarired  np  the  front  a 
trifle,  and  nailed  to  it  a  narrow  strip  of  siding  to  stiffen  the  maoliine  onder  the  bottom, 
weU  back,  so  that  it  wiU  balance.  I  fixed  a  three-eighths  roand  iron  for  an  axle,  and 
fastened  it  by  driving  a  staple  over  it  near  the  ends  and  into  the  boards,  end  pieces. 
The  wheels  should  be  16  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  inch  boards,  three  thicknesses 
nailed  together,  so  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  will  cross.  I  posh  my  machine  with  a 
handle  made  of  half-inch  iron,  a  piece  12  feet  long,  the  ends  flattened,  and  fastened  to 
the  end  boanl  with  screws,  the  rod  bent  np  and  made  the  proper  shape,  so  as  to  come 
abont  to  the  bottom  of  a  man's  vest  when  operating  the  *' dozer."  I  cover  the  surface 
with  tar  (common),  which  will  bum  and  is  poison  to  the  'hopper.  The  machine  tilts 
over  the  axle  and  can  be  made  to  scrape  the  ground  or  raised  to  pass  over  grain  or  ob* 
struotions.  The  "  dozer"  is  a  perfect  success,  gathers  the  'hoppers  almost  as  clean  as  a 
reaper  wiU  cut  grain  ;  none  get  away.  One  week's  work  and  four  gallons  of  pitch  tar 
will  clean  the  worst  'hoppered  160-fCore  farm  in  Minnesota.  At  one  priming  with  tar 
yesterday  my  man  caught  in  about  an  hour  a  half  bushel,  estimated  to  make  ten 
bushels  when  grown. 

4.  OATGHiNa  OB  BAOGiNG. — ^^  There  are  innumerable  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  this  purpose.  The  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  are 
those  intended  to  bag  the  insects.  A  frame  two  feet  high  and  of 
varying  length,  according  as  it  is  to  be  drawn  by  men  or  horses,  with  a 
bag  of  sheeting  tapering  behind  and  ending  in  a  small  bag  or  tube, 
say  one  foot  in  diameter  and  two  or  three  feet  long,  with  a  fine 
wire  door  at  the  end  to  admit  the  light  and  permit  the  dumping  of 
the  insects^  will  do  admirable  work.  The  insects  gravitate  toward  the 
wire  screen,  and  when  the  secondary  bag  is  full  they  may  be  emptied 
into  a  pit  dug  for  the  purpose.  These  bagging-machines  will  prove  most 
serviceable  when  grain  is  too  high  for  the  kerosene  pans,  just  described, 
and  they  will  be  rendered  more  effectual  by  having  runners  at  distances 
of  about  every  two  feet,  extending  a  foot  or  so  in  front  of  the  mouth,  so 
as  to  more  thoroughly  disturb  the  insects,  and  prevent  them  from  get- 
ting underneath ;  also  by  having  wings  of  vertical  teeth,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  scope  with  as  little  resistance  to  the  wind  as  possible.'' 

Two  important  facts  should  always  bo  borne  in  mind  in  using  these 
bagging- machines:  1st,  that  they  should  always  be  drawn,  as  far  as 
possible,  against  the  wi&d,  if  this  be  stirring ;  2d,  that  in  proportion  as. 
the  insects  and  the  grain  are  advanced  in  growth,  and  the  former  be- 
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come  predisposed  to  roost,  in  that  proportion  the  machines  will  prove 
more  serviceable  at  night. 

We  constructed  a  machine  last  summer  embodying  the  features 
already  mentioned,  and  it  answered  the  purpose  very  well  indeed.  We 
reproduce  the  following  account  from  the  ^rientijlc  American: 

Ptofessor  Biley,  of  the  Entomological  Commission,  perfected  last  snmmer  a  Kraaa- 
hopper  machine,  which  seems  to  he  Jost  the*  thing.  It  is  intended  to  do  away  with 
all  extra  material,  like  coal-oil,  which  in  the  long  mn  is  expensiye,  and  to  work  at  all 
seasons,  whether  the  insects  are  Just  hatching  or  fnU  grown.  It  is  not  patented,  nor 
does  the  Professor  intend  to  patent  it,  unless  it  should  he  foaod  necessary  to  prevent 
others  from  doing  so.  It  was  worked  at  Manhattan,  Kans.,  and  gave  great  satisfais- 
tion,  and  was  described  in  the  Indiutrialiat,  the  organ  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricnltural 
College,  as  foUows^    (See  Fig.  04.) 

The  mechanical  department  has  conetmcted  anewloonst  exterminator  for  Profeasor 
Biley.  The  machine  operates  upon  the  bagging  principle.  It  is,  briefly,  a  lanre  canyas 
bag  stretched  upon  a  light  but  strong  frame,  anoplaced  upon  runners,  which  extend 
with  curved  tips  a  little  in  front  of  the  mouth.  The  canvas  is  stretched  upon  the  in- 
side of  the  frame,  thus  making  the  bag  smooth  and  eveU  within.  This  bag  has  a  month 
(A)  ten  feet  long  and  two  feet  high,  and  converges  backward  to  a  small  box  or  fnMue, 
one  foot  square,  with  a  slide  cnt-^  (D).  This  box  forms  the  mouth  to  a  secondary  bag 
(B),  two  and  a  half  feet  long  and  one  foot  in  diameter,  which  ends  in  a  second  frame 
having  two  short  runners  below  it.  There  is  a  sliding  door  (E)  of  wire  gauze  in  the 
end  frame,  and  the  secondaiy  bag  is  strengthened  by  a  couple  of  strips  of  leather  connect- 
ing the  two  small  frames.  The  machine  is  made  to  "  take  more  land  "  by  means  of  two 
right-angled  triangular  wings  (C),  about  six  feet  long,  that  hinge  to  the  upright  ends  of 
the  large  frame,  in  such  manner  that  the  rectangle  Joins  the  upper  comer  of  the  frame. 
From  the  lower  side  of  this  wing  are  suspe  nded  a  number  of  teeth,  or  beaters,  which, 
swinging  loosely,  drive  the  locusts  inward.  The  machine  is  handled  by  means  of  two 
ropes  hitched  to  the  outer  runners  or  to  the  outer  "and  lower  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
frame. 

On  smooth  ground  the  machine  can  be  easily  hauled  by  two  men,  but  where  the 
grass  is  tall  and  thick  it  pulls  harder.  The  locusts,  on  hopping  into  the  machine,  sood 
reach  the  small  bick  portion,  enter  the  small  bag,  and  are  attracted  to  the  rear  end 
by  the  light  wh  ich  enters  bv  the  gauze  door.  When  a  sufficient  ntamber  are  thus  cap- 
tured the  machine  is  stopped,  the  cut-off  is  slid  down  in  front  of  the  secondary  bag,  a 
hole  is  dag  behind  the  machine,  the  bag  tipped  into  it,  and  the  insects  buried.  A 
strip  of  leather  closes  the  slit  through  which  the  cut-off  slips,  and  the  main  bag  is 
made  of  dark  cloth,  while  the  secondary  bag  is  white,  so  as  by  contrast  to  attract 
more  thoroughly  the  locusts. 

The  advantages  of  this  machine  are  that  it  requires  no  additional  expense  to  mn 
it,  as  for  oil,  tar,  d^c.  It  will  catch  the  winged  locust  as  well  as  the  young,  if  operated 
on  cool  mornings  and  evenings,  and  is  adi^ted  to  almost  all  conditions  of  growings 
grain.    The  machine  can  be  nmde  for  about  $10,  and  perhaps  less. 

In  practice  we  found  it  best  to  draw  the  machine  by  hitching  to  the 
runnerSy  and  to* brace  the  wings  at  desired  angles,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  by  means  of  two  iron  rods,  as  in  the  illustration. 

A  net  which  has  done  good  service,  made  by  Maj.  J.  6.  Thompson,  of 
Garden  City,  Minn.,  is  made  as  follows : 

Two  pieces  of  common  batten  about  16  feet  long  were  used  as  frame-work  for  the 
month  of  the  net,  one  for  the  bottom  and  one  for  the  top.  Ftom  the  end  of  the  bottom 
piece  a  wooden  shoe  of  the  same  material  ran  back  about  6  feet  to  steady  the  trap  and 
serve  as  a  runner.  To  the  rear  end  of  this  shoe  a  similar  piece  was  fastened  by  a  hinge, 
and  ran  forward  and  was  fastened  to  the  top  piece  of  the  frame,  so  that  the  month  uf 
the  trap  would  open  and  shut  like  a  Jaw.  To  hold  the  mouth  open,  two  short,  up- 
right posts  were  fastened  to  the  top  piece  by  a  hinge,  and  rested  upright  upon  the  bed- 
piece.  The  net  itself  was  made  of  cotton  cloth  for  the  bottom,  and  the  top  was  made 
of  mosquito-netting.  The  mouth  of  the  net  extended  16  feet  from  one  side  of  the  trap 
to  the  other,  and  the  net  ran  back  about  6  feet  to  a  point  with  a  hole  at  the  end  to  let 
out  the  insects  collected.  A  bov  ten  years  old  can  draw  one  end  of  this  net,  and  by  t^e 
use  of  it  Migor  Thompson  saved  one  piece  of  wheat. 
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Mr.  J.  G.  Elliot,  of  Sheldon,  Iowa,  thus  describes  a  machine  of  his  own 
devising  that  was  mach  liked  in  his  section : 

Take  a  strip  of  fine  lumber  1  inch  thick,  2  inches  wide,  and  10  or  12  feet  long ;  aboot 
18  inches  from  each  end  mortise  in  a  strip  about  2  feet  lon^  of  the  same  material  as 
>our  main  piece ;  run  a  strong  wire  from  one  end  of  the  mam  piece  over  the  ends  of 
the  two  upright  pieces  and  fasten  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  main  strip,  forming  the 
frame-work  to  the  month  of  yonr  dozer.  The  wire  should  be  permanently  fastened  to 
the  top  ends  of  the  upright  piece  to  form  a  brace  to  keep  them  always  in  place.  Place 
the  long  strip  of  lumber  on  the  ground  so  that  the  btandards  stand  perpendicular; 
t«ake  two  widths  of  btrong  cotton  cloth  the  length  of  your  main  strip,  sew  them  to- 
gether so  you  will  have  double  width,  tack  one  side  of  the  cloth  to  the  long  wood  strip ; 
this  forms  the  bottom.  Take  of  mosquito-bar  enough  to  form  a  top  to  the  net,  fasten- 
ing one  side  to  the  wire  running  over  the  top  of  the  standards ;  put  in  such  gores  of 
cotton  cloth  at  the  ends  as  yon  may  need  to  form  a  complete  sack  of  the  cotton  cloth 
and  mosquito-bar.  A  good  plan  to  facilitate  taking  out  tlie  'hoppers  after  caught  is  to 
let  the  back  part  of  the  net  run  to  a  point  in  the  center,  and  leave  a  small  opening, 
which  can  be  fastened  with  a  string  while  at  work,  and  unloosened  to  empty  out  the 
'hoppers.  The  object  of  the  mosquito-bar  is  to  allow  the  wind  to  pass  through  <md  keep 
the  'hoppers  in  the  net. 

A  very  saccessfnl  method  of  catching  pnpsB  was  used  by  Mr.  Lowe 
and  Mr.  Hall,  farmers,  in  McLeod  County,  Minn.  It  is  simply  equivalent 
to  a  wagon-body  with  one  side  removed,  to  be  drawn  over  the  grain  after 
dark.  The  locusts  roosting  on  the  grain  fall  into  it,  simply  lie  there  and 
become  entangled  in  a  mass,  and  may  be  easily  shoveled  into  a  hole. 
Mr.  Hall  thinks  he  caught  800  bushels  in  the  latter  part  of  June;  Mr. 
Lowe,  400. 

While  in  Iowa  we  inspected  one  of  the  following  machines,  which  was 
not  in  working  order,  however,  at  the  time.  Nor  was  it  much  used, 
even  in  the  locality  where  invented.  It  is  patented  by  Mr.  George  8. 
Wilson,  of  Malvern,  and  Mr.  John  Ehode,  of  Tabor,  Iowa  (patent  No. 
192,553,  dated  June  26, 1877),  and  is  described  below.    (Fig.  95.) 

a  a  represent  two  drivings- 
wheelS}  opon  whieh  the  ma- 
chine IS  propelled  abont  by  a 
person  or  persons  poshing  from 
behind  on  tbo  handle  o.  Tho 
frame  consists,  preferably,  at 
each  end  of  the  two  curved 
timbers  d,  as  shown,  between 
which  is  clamped  a  carved 
sheet-metal  plate,  e,  which 
forms  the  floor  of  the  machine. 
Secured  to  the  inside  edge  of 
the  top  timber,  at  each  end, 
is  a  carved  plate,  g,  which 
forms  a  flange  along  each  end 
of  the  machine,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  insects  from  being 
swept  or  Jumping  from  the 
floor. 

To  the  rear  edge  of  the  floor 
is  secnred  a  box  or  receptacle, 


Fio.  95.— Tmt  Wiuok-Bhodb  Locust-catcher  :  Side  view. 


if  as  long  as  the  floor  is  wide,  into  which  the  insects  are  swept  whole  by  the  rtel  k. 
The  cover  of  this  box  does  not  quite  reach  to  the  forward  edge,  thus  leaving  the 
space  1,  through  which  the  insects  fall  into  the  box.  The  upper  end  of  the  lid  is 
turned  backward  a  considerable  distance,  so  as  to  form  the  flange  2,  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  insects  from  being  swept  back  past  the  floor  and  opening  1  upon  the  ground 
behind. 

Extending  across  the  front  edge  of  the  machine  is  a  board  or  bar,  n,  sharp  at  its  front 
edge,  and  the  ends  of  which  project  beyond  each  side  of  the  frame,  and  serve  as  a 
support  for  one  of  the  three  braces  or  standards  3,  upon  the  tops  of  which  the  reel  is 
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j')hraaled,  and  operated  by  the  belt  or  cbain  6  over  the  polleys  9.  The  asles  5,  npou 
which  the  wheels  a  are  placed,  have  their  inner  ends  made  U-shaped,  so  as  to  straddle 
over  the  edges  of  the  timbers  d, 
to  which  they  are  secured  by  set-  XEl 

screws.  By  thns  forming  these  .-4^ 
spindles  a  heavy  axle  Is  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  wheels  can 
be  adjusted  back  and  forth,  so  as 
to  regulate  the  distance  the  edge 
of  the  floor  shall  travel  from  the 
ground. 

The  sweeps  of  the  reel  may  con- 
sist either  of  plain  strips  of  wood, 
or  the  strips  may  have  sheets  of 
rubber  or  any  other  suitable  ma- 
terial clamped  in  between,  or  se- 
cured to  them,  as  shown. 

Mr.  Samael  Oodard,  of 

MarjBville,  Mo.,  invented 

a  machine  for  catching  1o- 

casts  (patent  No.  191,421, 

dated   May  29,  1877),  of 


Fjg.  96.— "Wilson-Rhode  Locust-catcheb  :  Top  view. 


sfS^zEPa 


"Which  we  give  the  accompanying  illastrations. 

Fig.  97  is  a  plan  view  of  the  invention.    Fig.  98  is  a  vertical  section 

of  the  same,  and  Fig.  99  represents  an  end  view  of  the  revolving  frame. 

a  represents  a  suitable  rectangular  frame, 
which  is  mounted  upon  the  two  wheels  c, 
and  provided  with  the  two  handles  d,  so  that 
the  whole  machine  may  be  pushed  oefore  a 
man,  like  a  wheelbarrow.  Where  the  ma- 
chine is  too  large  to  be  pushed  by  a  man, 
the  shafts  e  may  be  fastened  upon  the  top 
of  the  handles  by  means  of  bands  or  loops  g, 
substantially  as  shown,  or  of  any  other 
form,  and  then  a  horse  be  used  for  moving 
the  machine  about  over  the  ground. 

Mounted  upon  the  top  of  the  frame  are  the 
two  brace-standards  A,  and  Joumaled  upon 
these  standards  is  the  revolving,  wire-cov- 
ered frame  t,  of  the  form  shown,  and  which 
is  made  to  revolve  by  a  belt,  jf.  that  passes 
over  the  pulley  I  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  on 
which  the  frame  revolves,  and  down  around 
the  pulley  n,  fastened  to  the  axle  of  one  of 
the  driving-wheels.  The  frame  i  has  two 
openings,  o,  one  in  each  end,  that  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  frame;  and  inside  of 
tne  frame,  to  each  opening,  there  is  a  hinged  door,  r,  which  is  held  open  by  its  crank 

while  the  machine  is  in  operation,  and 
then  closed  as  soon  as  the  'hoppers  are 
caught,  so  that  they  cannot  escape.  In  one  • 
or  both  ends  of  the  frame  there  are  made 
openings  or  doors,  through  which  the  cap- 
tured 'hoppers  can  be  removed  from  the 
frame  to  be  destroyed. 

This  machine  I3  to  be  poshed  over  the 
ground,  and,  as  the  'hoppers  rise  in 
swarms  before 
its  approach, 
the  revolving 
frame,  with  its 
openings  at 
each  end,  flies 
around  and 
Vertical  gathers  them 
in.    After  they 


Fio.  97.— The  Godabd  LocusT-CATcmsB :  Plan  view, 


Fio.  93.— The  Godard  Locubt-catcheb 
section. 

are  once  in  they  can  never  escape  the  way  they  got  in. 


Fig. 


99— Godard  C.vtchbu: 
End  Tiow  of  frame. 
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A  machine  somewhat  like  the  above  was  invented  by  Mr.  Fioley  E. 
Benson^  of  Walnut,  Iowa  (patent  Ko.  184,223,  dated  November  14, 
187G).  Fig.  100  represents  a  plain  view  of  the  machine,  and  Fig.  101  a 
vertical  section  of  the  same.  The  following  is  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion : 


Flo.  101.— Bekson  Catcoib: 
Fig.  100.— Tbb  Bkrson  Loctst-catchbb  :  Plan  view.  Vertical  Motkn. 

a  represents  a  lonj^,  narrow  box  or  cage,  which  may  either  rnn  apon  the  mnnen  c  or 
small  wheels,  as  preferred.  A  portion  of  the  front  of  this  box  is  removed,  as  shown, 
and  the  inclined  side  covered  with  a  sheet  of  tin,  or  other  suitable  sabstance,  d,  upon 
which  the  insects  light,  and  then  slide  down,  through  the  slit  e,  into  the  box.  In  order 
to  prevent  them  from  hopping  out  again,  a  guard,  g,  is  made  to  extend  horizontally 
over  this  opening  in  the  front  of  the  box,  toward  the  inclined  surface  d,  leaving  iost 
enough  space  between  them  to  let  the  insect  in,  but  not  out  again.  In  the  rear  side  of 
the  1m>x  a  is  made  a  light  or  long  opening,  h,  which  is  covert  over  with  wire-ganze, 
so  as  to  light  the  interior  of  the 
box,  and  thns  cause  the  insects 
to  fly  toward  it,  away  from  the 
slit.  The  top  of  the  box  is  pro- 
vided with  a  hinged  cover,  t, 
through  which  is  made  a  simi- 
lar light,  0,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  so  that  hot  water  or 
steam  can  be  forced  into  the 
box  to  kill  all  the  insects 
ca«]ght. 

The  box  is  drawn  or  forced 
forward  over  the  ground,  and, 
as  the  insects  light  on  the  in- 
cline d,  the  motion  of  the  ma- 
ohiue  shakes  them  down  into 
the  box  through  the  slit  e, 
where  they  are  killed,  and  then 
emptied  out  through  the  cover 

The  machine  invented 
by  Mr.  Dexter  n.  Hatch- 
ins,  of  Algona,  Iowa  (pat- 
ent No.  187,012,  dated 
February  6, 1877),  diflfers 
firom  all  the  others  in  hav- 
ing attached  acontrivance 
for  killing  the  insects  by 
means  of  sulphur  fames. 

Fig.  102  is  a  top  view,  and  Fig.  103  shows  a  sectional  view. 

The  following  description  and  letters  refer  to  the  accompanying 

drawings : 

The  frame  A  has  a  wooden  bottom,  B,  and  is  mounted  upon  wheels  C  C.  A  drawer, 
D,  is  made  in  the  front  of  the  frame  A,  and  opens  to  the  front  between  the  flies  E  £» 
attached  to  the  frame  F  so  as  to  project  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  out- 


FIO.  102.— THB  HUTCHUm  L0CUBT*€ATCHKB. 
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ward]  J  from  the  frame  F.  The  flies  £  £  consist  of  wire  frames  G  6,  covered  with  can- 
vas H|  and  are  secared  to  the  front  uprights  of  the  frame  F,  which  is  also  of  wire. 
Draw-flies  1 1  are  hinged  to  the  front  standards  of  the  frame  F,  and  are  connected  with 
the  frames  G  G  by  spiral  springs  J  J,  which  hold  them  open. 

The  frame  F  has  its  top  ends  and  rear  side  covered  with  wire-ganze.  A  tongne.  K, 
leads  from  the  rear  of  the  frame  A,  is  supported  at  its  rear  end  upon  a  caster- wheel,  L, 
the  shank  of  which  penetrates  the  tongne  K,  and  is  provided  with  a  foot-lever,  M.  A 
driver's  seat,  K,  resting  upon  a  spring,  O,  is  secured  to  the  tongue  at  its  rear  end.  in  a 
position  to  permit  the  driver  to  operate  the  foot-lever  M.  A  cord,  P,  connects  the  draw- 
flies  1 1,  and  a  cord,  Q,  attached  to  the  cord  P  at  its  center,  leads  to  a  slot,  R,  in  the 
tongue  E,  where  it  connects  with  two  cords,  S  S'.  The  cords  S  S'  are  secured,  one  to 
each  side  of  the  frame  T,  in  which  the  caster-wheel  L  has  its  bearings.  Pins  U  U'  oro 
fixed  in  opposite  sides  of  the  wheel  L  near  its  periphery.  Metallic  slats  V  are  pivoted 
longitudinally  on  the  frame  A,  and  are  connected  at  one  end  by  the  rod  W.  A  single- 
tree, X,  is  secured  to  the  tongne  K,  slightly  in  front  of  the  foot-lever  M.  The  horses 
are  harnessed  to  the  machine  with  their  heads  facing  the  frame  A. 


Fio.  103.— Thb  HuTcmKS  Locubt-catchkb:  Sectional -dew. 

The  operation  of  the  invention  is  as  follows : 

The  slats  V  are  left  partially  open,  and  the  machine  driven  over  the  infested  field. 
The  grasshoppers  rise  from  the  ground,  and  aro  drawn  or  driven  into  the  frame  F  by 
the  oraw-flies  1 1,  which  are  closed  every  revolution  of  the  wheel  L  by  the  pins  U  or 
U'  enga^ng  with  the  cords  8  or  8',  as  the  case  may  be,  both  pins  engaging  when  the 
wheelL  is  straight, but  only  one  when  it  is  turned  to  either  side  to  guide  the  machine. 

The  pins  U  and  U'  are  beveled  on  their  rear  sides,  and  the  cords  8  and  8'  slip  firom 
said  pins,  when  the  pins  are  at  the  rear  of  the  wheels  and  in  line  with  the  bearings  of 
the  same,  and  permit  the  draw-flies  to  open  by  the  spiral  springs  J  J. 

The  pins  U  U'  and  cords  8  8'  may  be  dispensed  with,  if  desired,  and  the  cord  Q  may 
be  extended  to  the  driver's  seat  and  there  o|>erated  by  hand. 

When  the  space  beneath  the  metal  slats  Y  in  the  frame  Abas  been  filled  with  the  in- 
sects, the  slats  Y  shonld  be  closed,  and  the  drawer  D,  previously  supplied  with  sulphur, 
opened,  the  sulphur  ignited,  and  the  drawer  closed.  The  fumes  of  the  sulphur  will 
destroy  the  grasshoppers,  after  which  the  machine  may  be  cleaned  and  the  operation 
repeated. 


Fio.  l04.~Tmt  STLVBarna  Locust-gatchsb. 


Another  oontrivaDce  was  invented  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Sylvester,  of 
Saint  Peter,  Minn,  (patent  No.  188,760,  dated  March  27, 1877),  of  which 
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drawings  are  herewith  [::iven.    The  description  refers  to  correspondiDg 
parts,  and  illustrates  the  mechanism  and  operation.    (Fig.  104.) 

A  is  a  carrying- wheel,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  being  monnted  npon  each  end  of 
an  axle,  a.  A  frame-woik  consisting  of  two  arms,  B,  connected  by  a  girt,  b,  and  cany- 
ing  a  driver's  seat,  B',  extends  rearward  from  the  axle  a.  The  arms  B  are  of  such 
length  and  are  placed  at  snch  distance  apart  that  a  horse  can  work  between  them  and 
can  propel  the  machine  over  the  ground,  being  attached  to  a  whiffletree  which  is  pivoted 
to  the  cirt  d.  Cis  a  guiding  or  steering  wheel,  the  shank  C^  of  which  is  pivoted  or 
jonrnaled  in  girt  h  and  provided  with  a  hand-lever,  C'^,  arranged  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  driver  w  hile  riding  in  seat  B'.  At  each  end  of  the  axle  a  there  is  a  depend- 
ing hanger,  D^,  to  which  there  is  plvcted,at  c,a  vibrating  arm,  D,  these  two  arms  DD 
being  connected  by  horizontal  girls  d  and  d^  Immediately  above  the  arms  D  thero 
are  two  stationary  arms,  D',  also  connected  by  a  horizontal  girt,  (P.  The  arms  IP, 
girt  cP,  and  the  axle  a  form  a  rectangular  frame,  over  which  is  stretched  a  cover,  E, 
the  space  between  the  arms  D  D*  at  each  end  of  the  trap  being  filled  with  a  suitable 
flxible  material,  £^  To  the  lower  arms  D  and  girts  d  d^  is  also  attached  a  flexible 
covering,  which  hangs  down  loosely  in  rear  of  girt  d^  between  that  girt  and  tbe  aile 
a,  forming  a  bag  or  pouch,  as  indicated  at  £^.  This  last-described  part  of  the  trap, 
consisting  of  the  arms  D  D^,  their  connecting-girts^  and  the  covering  £  £i  £',  I  nsnally 
denominate  the  cage.  A  cord,  F,  is  connect^  with  girt  d  or  d',  and  passes  over  or 
through  standard/  and  rearward  to  within  reach  of  the  driver.  A  revolving  brush,  0, 
is  mounted  in  supporting-bars  I.  (Shown  in  dotted  lines.)  A  belt,  H,  passes  around 
a  grooved  wheel.  A',  on  one  of  the  carrying-wheels  A,  and  a  corres^nding  pulley,  G', 
on  the  shaft  of  the  brush  G,  thus  causing  the  brush  to  rotate  rapidly  as  the  device 
moves  forward  over  the  ground  and  sweeps  the  grasshoppers  or  other  insects  into  tbe 
CAge. 

By  means  of  the  cord  F  the  height  of  the  front  part  or  edge  of  the  apron  or  of  tbe 
girt  d  from  the  grass  or  the  grain  or  the  ground  may  be  indicated,  and  by  a  sudden 
upward  Jerk  upon  this  cord  any  accumulation  of  grasshoppers  on  the  apron  between 
girts  d  d^  may  bo  readily  delivered  into  the  pouch  or  bag  £^. 

When  the  device  is  made  of  suitable  size  it  may  be  propelled  by  bund  instead  of 
horse-power. 

The  "  Hero  'Hopper-catcher'^  constructed  by  John  Garlen,  Beruadottc, 
Nicollet  Goanty,  Minnesota,  is  a  simple  bag  withfan  attachment,  work- 
ing somewhat  on  the  same  principle  as  the  above. 

Most  of  these  patent  contrivances  are  open  to  the  objection  of  extra 
cost  and  complication  without  extra  eflacienoy,  and  the  simpler  devices 
will  always  retain  their  deservedly  greater  popularity. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Belt,  of  the  firm  of  Perkins  &  Belt,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  con- 
structed a  simple  sheet-iron  pan,  intended  to  hold  tbe  locusts  without 
the  aid  of  coal-tar.  The  machine  consists  of  a  sheet-iron  platform  with 
a  front  sweep  of  8  feet,  the  back  of  which  is  elevated  7  inches  and  the 
front  1|  inches,  in  the  shape  of  a  runner.  Over  the  platform  is  a  con- 
trivance that  holds  the  locusts  that  hop  upon  the  machine,  and  an  effect- 
ive cover  prevents  any  from  hopping  over  the  grate.  The  imple- 
ment is  easily  pulled  by  ropes,  and,  with  a  3-foot  wing  on  each  side, 
it  sweeps  over  14  feet  of  field.  Its  capacity  is  three  bushels,  and  it  can 
be  emptied  in  ten  seconds. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Pennock  Pusey,  private  secretary  to 
Governor  Pillsbury,  expresses  the  opinion  of  those  fully  competent  to 
judge  of  its  value: 

*«This  will  be  handed  you  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Belt,  who  will  exhibit  a 
locust-machine,  which  strikes  the  governor  and  myself  as  tbe  best 
thing  yet  invented.  It  is  on  the  same  simple  principle  as  that  of  the 
sheet-iron  and  tar  dozer,  but  dispenses  wholly  with  the  tar,  and  thus 
saves  cost  and  delay.    It  was  tested  yesterday  by  Mr.  Baney,  of  ie 
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Suear  County,  who  is  probably  the  best  practical  authority  in  the  State, 
and  he  heartily  indorses  it,  as  you  will  see  by  his  letter.  The  inventor 
proposes  to  rush  the  manufacture  of  them  extensively,  and,  all  things 
considered,  it  seems  worthy  of  notice." 

We  requested  Mr.  Whitman,  our  special  assistant  in  Minnesota,  to 
see  the  pan  tried ;  he  did  so,  and  found  it  to  work  well,  though  it  ac- 
complishes nothing  more  than  the  tar-pan,  and,  on  account  of  being 
more  expensive  at  first  cost,  was  not  so  generally  used.  The  pan  has, 
we  believe,  been  patented,  and  can  be  built  for  $6. 

Under  the  present  head  may  be  mentioned  the  method  that  has  been 
and  may  bo  in  future  adopted,  under  x>eculiar  and  favorable  circum- 
stances, of  driving  the  insects  into  streams  and  catching  them,  as  they 
float  down,  in  sacks ;  and,  finally,  the  use  of  hand-nets,  such  as  ento- 
mologists ordinarily  use  in  collecting  and  catching  winged  insects.  This 
method  is  strongly  advocated  by  Oer- 
stacker,  Korte,  and  other  European 
writers,  and  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  a  small  way  with  us 
where  special  crops  are  to  be  cleared 
that  would  be  injured  by  other 
methods.  A  simple  net,  such  as  that  —  a  ^^ 
herewith  illustrated  (Fig.  106)  may  be  r,^.  io5.-ham>  xirr-a,  oLpiete;  &.  hoUow 
cheaply  constructed  by  any  tinsmith ;  ^•"^^ '  «•  ^^'  ^^®- 

the  only  material  required  being  a  piece  of  stout  wire,  a  hollow  tin  tube 
in  which  to  solder  the  two  ends,  and  a  piece  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  a 
wooden  handle  of  any  desired  length  being  inserted  in  the  non-soldered 
end  of  the  tube. 

USE  OP  DESTEXJOTIVB  AGENTS. 

We  have  never  had  much  faith  in  the  application  to  the  plant  or  the 
insect  of  any  chemical  mixture,  fluid,  or  powder,  as  a  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  locusts:  1st,  because  nothing  will  more  quickly  or  surely  kill 
them  than  coaloil  ]  2d,  because  of  the  impracticability  of  using  any  such 
application  on  the  extensive  scale  that  would  be  necessary.  Yet  as  sev- 
eral parties  sent  us  their  various  ingredients,  patented  or  otherwise,  with 
<  strong  faith  that  in  such  they  had  discovered  a  locust  panacea,  we 
endeavored  to  give  some  of  the  more  reasonable  of  them  fair  trial. 

This  we  did  the  more  willingly  that  it  is  possible  to  save  special  plants 
by  some  such  means  where  the  owners  of  the  plants  set  a  suf&ciently 
high  value  upon  them  to  warrant  an  amount  of  labor  and  expense  that 
they  would  not  think  of  bestowing  on  the  ordinary  crops  of  the  field 
and  garden.  We,  therefore,  engaged  Prof.  R.  L.  Packard,  of  the  Patent 
OflBce,  and  formerly  chemist  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.,  to  go  to  Colorado  last  June,  while  the  insects  were  about 
two-thirds  grown,  and  test  various  compositions  and  chemicals  that  had 
either  been  recommended  by  correspondents  or  which  we  ourselves 
desired  to  have  tried.    Among  them  we  will  enumerate  the  following: 
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The  spraying  of  coal-oil  variously  dilated ;  the  use  of  **  Buhach  ^  or  Per- 
sian insect-powder  (fresh  powder,  from  plants  raised  in  CaliforDia,  was 
sent  us  by  G.  N.  Milco,  of  Stockton,  Cal.);  Veith's  insect-fluid"  (also 
sent  by  the  manufacturers) ;  sulpho-carbonates ;  bisulphide  of  carbon; 
hot  alum  water;  naphthaline;  quassia  water  in  varying  strength;  strong 
tobacco  water;  uric  or  hippuric  acid;  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  flfty 
times  its  weight  of  water;  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  saltpeter  in  a  bucketful 
of  water;  saltwater;  vinegar;  copperas  water;  cresylic  soap. 

Owing  to  unfavorable  weather  while  in  Colorado,  Professor  Packard 
failed  to  carry  out  experiments  as  completely  as  was  desired ;  but  we 
quote  the  following  portions  of  his  report,  and  shall  refer  in  other  chap- 
ters to  other  observations  he  made  for  the  Oommission : 

The  instrnment  io  general  use  for  destroying  locuBts  is  the  cool-oil  or  coal-tar  ''pan,'' 
aa  it  is  called,  many  modifications  of  which  are  made  to  suit  indiyidnal  preferences  or 
special  emergencies. 

As  to  chemical  ezperimentSy  those  chemicals  only  conid  be  tried  which  wonld  affect 
the  insects  by  direct  application  to  them,  since,  as  remarked  in  a  former  letter, 
at  the  time  of  my  -visit  the  loonsts  were  all  yoang,  very  sluggish,  and  were  not  feed- 
ing. Conseqoently,  of  the  hundred  or  more  insecticides  which  have  been  patented  in 
this  country,  most  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  protecting  fruit-trees  and  other  plants 
from  the  ravages  of  feeding  insects,  few  could  be  tried.  Of  those  remaining,  aside 
from  this  class,  the  experiments  of  Dumas,  conducted  in  France  with  a  view  to  discover 
some  agent  destructive  to  the  Phylloxeray  have  shown  that  the  minority  of  such  agents 
as  are  fatal  to  that  insect  are  also  destructive  to  the  vines  or  detrimental  to  the  soil, 
and,  consequently,  indirectly  injurious  to  the  vines.  It  would  be  useless  here  to  enu- 
merate the  large  number  of  natural  and  chemical  compounds  which  the  distinguished 
French  chemist  experimented  with.  Tbeir  number  exceeds  a  hundred,  and  includes  a 
large  mtgority  of  those  substances  generally  recognized  as  poisons.  The  report  is  to 
be  found  in  ''Annales  de  Chimie  ot  de  Physique,"  5«  s^rie,  tome  vii,  1676.  The  general 
oonclnsion  reached  is  that  for  attacking  the  Phylloxera  the  sulpho-carbonates  and  ooal- 
tar  are  the  best  means  to  be  employed.  In  dealing  with  locusts,  however,  the  problem 
is  an  entirely  different  one  from  that  to  be  solved  in  regard  to  the  Phylloxera.  In  one 
case  we  have  an  active  insect,  continually  moving  from  place  to  place  above  ground, 
while  in  the  other  a  comparatively  stationary  insect,  living  under  ground  and  remain- 
ing so  as  long  as  its  food  lasts,  is  to  be  dealt  with.  In  the  latter  case  rhe  point  was  to 
find  poisons  which,  giving  off  vapors  during  a  sufficient  length  of  time  and  acting  in 
-  a  confined  space,  would  destroy  the  subterranean  pest.  In  the  former,  however,  the 
object  has  been  to  find  some  chemical  which,  acting  by  immediate  contact  with  the 
actively  moving  locust,  would  cause  its  death,  or  which,  scattered  on  the  plants  which 
it  affects,  would  enter  its  system  and  so  act  as  a  poison.  As  before  remarked,  only  the 
former  of  these  objects  could  be  kept  in  view,  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  insects. 
No  experiments,  therefore,  having  in  view  the  protection  of  plants  could  be  made. 

The  following  trials  were  made : 

Buhach,  or  PerHan  insect-powder, — Several  locusts  immersed  in  this  for  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  after  being  liberated  from  the  bottle  (they  were  com- 
pletely immersed  in  the  powder),  brushed  off  the  powder  and  moved  off,  although 
feebly.  When  the  powder  is  blown  upon  them,  as  prescribed,  they  quickly  brush  it 
off,  and  disappear  unharmed. 

VeUh^s  inwct-^tfid.— This  proved  to  be  very  effective,  killing  locusts  and  plants  with 
great  celerity.  Analysis  shows  it  to  be  made  up  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  a  tincture 
(probably)  of  camomile.    The  oil  of  turpentine  may  well  account  for  its  deadly  effects. 

^  This  is  miuiaCMstared  in  Philadelphia,  and  reoomvended  for  all  sorts  of  Inseets,  for  many  of  which 
it  ooold  be  of  no  poMible  naei  and,  like  many  other  patent  soatrums  for  all  insect  iila,  it  is  vexy  much 
of  an  impoeition. 
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Sulpho-carhonaUi  o/j>ofoM{«m.— This  salt  was  prepared  from  impure  bisalphide  of  car- 
bon, obtained  in  Denver  (and  containing  naphtha),  and  an  alcoholic  saturated  eolation 
of  hydrate  of  potassa.  When  sufficiently  dilate,  so  as  not  to  be  injarious  to  plants,  I 
think  it  is  equally  harmless  to  the  insects.  A  strong  solution  (nearly  saturated)  causes 
the  locusts  to  fall  over  and  apparently  kills  them,  but  in  fifteen  minutes  they  revive, 
and  in  half  an  hour  are  able  to  hop  off.  A  solation  of  1  to  10  or  15  has  to  be  repeatedly 
applied  to  have  any  apparent  effect,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  this  effect  soon 
disappeared.  The  strong  solution  is  sure  and  speedy  death  to  plants,  and  yet  does  not 
appear  to  kill  the  insects,  so  that  with  a  dilute  solution,  one  sufficiently  so  not  to  hurt 
plants,  no  good  effect  can  be  had. 

yaphihaline, — ^Tb  e  impure  specimens  I  was  able  to  obtain  at  the  gas-works  in  Denver, 
which  contain  many  impurities,  do  not  warrant  me  in  reporting  upon  the  effect  of 
naphthaline  as  such.  The  effects  I  obeer\-ed  were  far  less  satisfactory  than  those  I 
obtained  with  coal-tar.  Naphthaline,  like  bisulphide  of  carbon,  can  only  work  when 
kept  in  contact  with  the  insects  for  some  time.  It  gives  off  its  vapors  slowly,  and  is 
not,  therefore/  capable  of  successful  application  where  locusts  are  concerned.  I  have 
watched  a  locust  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  moving  about  over  the  impure  naph- 
thaline left  in  the  oil-barrel  by  pouring  out  the  oil  (oil  from  coal-tar),  whereas  a  single 
drop  of  the  crude  oil  itself  causes  almost  immediate  death. 

The  above  and  Paris  green  are  the  principal  substances  experimented  with,  others 
being  counted  out,  either  for  the  reason  that  they  are  applicable  only  to  the  protec- 
tion of  plants  against  feeding  insects  which  did  not  appear  during  my  stay  in  Colorado ;. 
that  their  ineffectiveness  is  well  known,  or  that  chemical  considerations  (0.  ^.  in  the 
case  of  sulphuric  acid)  forb  id  their  use,  or  demonstrate  its  impracticability. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  I  am  a  witness  of  the  speedy  action  of  coal-oil  upon 
young  locusts,  an  action  which  is  certain  and  immediate.  I  have  taken  a  straw,  dipped 
in  the  crude  oil  distilled  from  coal-tar,  shaken  off  the  pendent  drop,  and  touched  the 
insects  with  the  residue.  Treated  with  this  minute  quantity  they  died  in  from  eight  to- 
ten  minutes.  I  have  seen  substantially  the  same  effect  with  kerosene.  As  only  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  need  be  employed  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  difference 
in  price  between  kerosene  and  crude  coal-tar  oil,  but  the  attention  of  farmers  may  use- 
fully be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  such  difference  exists.  They  have,  chemically  speaking, 
certainly  discovered  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  remedy  against  the  ravages  of  the 
unwinged  locusts.  No  known  chemical  is  at  once  so  deadly  in  its  action  and  at  the- 
same  time  so  cheap  as  "  coal-oil."  Its  manipulation  is  simple  and  unattended  with 
any  danger  which  cannot  be  easily  guarded  against  by  a  little  care.  This  fact,  together 
with  its  comparative  cheapness  and  freedom  from  danger  of  adulteration,  are  the  ad- 
vantages it  possesses  which  recommend  its  use  as  an  active  poison.  This  point  is,  I 
think,  clearly  settled. 

The  other  questions  of  protection  to  plants,  and  of  the  chemical  value  of  the  immense 
quaD titles  of  locusts  which  annually  die  in  the  West,  considered  as  fertilizers,  as  well  as 
the  fhrther  question  (interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of  view)  as  to  what  is  the  chemical, 
nature  of  those  secretions  of  the  mature  locusts  which  are  said  to  be  deleterious  to 
fowls  and  even  to  affect  the  human  skin,  must  as  yet  remain  unanswered. 

The  deadly  effect  on  animal  life  of  carbonic«acid  gaa  is  well  known. 
In  1875  we  aaed  it  from  a  Babcock  extingaisher,  and  gave  it  a  thorongh 
trial  nnder  many  different  circumstances  and  conditionSi  bat  without 
any  satisfactory  results.  It  bad  very  little  effect  npon  them  even  when 
,  played  upon  them  continuously  and  at  short  distance.  They  often  be- 
came numbed  by  the  force  of  the  liquid,  but  Invariably  rallied  again. 

Paris  ^reen.— This,  though  it  kills  those  insects  which  partake  of  it, 
is  yet  no  protection  to  plants,  because  those  which  go  off  to  die  after 
26  a 
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partaking  are  always  followed  by  others  which  go  through  the  same 
operation.  A  new  mode  of  using  it  was  earnestly  advocated  and 
strongly  recommended  by  one  of  onr  correspondents  in  Texas,  yiz,  by 
sprinkling  it,  mixed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  from  20  to  30  parts  of 
flour,  upon  the  ground.  The  locusts  were  found  to  be  attracted  by  the 
whitish  powder,  and  to  gather  about  and  feed  upon  it  We  bad  it 
thoroughly  tried  with  varying  success,  as  the  following  experience  indi- 
cates : 

I  have  tried  the  experiment  of  Paris  green  and  floor  (1  part  to  30),  and  do  not  find 
it  a  snccess.  The  young  loonsts  did  not  seem  especially  attracted  to  it,  L  e.,  only  from 
a  diBtance  of  a  few  incheei  and  of  those  which  went  onto  it,  bat  few  died.  Mr.  Payne 
states  the  same  thing.  I  urged  him  to  send  a  full  statement  of  his  experiment  to  yoa 
as  I  knew  he  would  have  an  earlier  and  better  opportunity  to  try  it  than  I  should. — [A. 
Whitman. 

In  experimenting  with  Paris  green  brought  in  contact  with  the  insect,  I  captured 
several  specimens  and  rubbed  them  in  this  compound,  then  set  them  at  liberty 
and  watohnd  their  movements  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  lu  each  case  I  saw  the  insect 
free  itself  by  rubbing  from  the  dry  powder,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  specified  I  saw 
no  difference  between  insects  so  treated  and  their  companions.  I  put  one  specimen, 
after  thorough  immersion  and  rubbing  in  Paris  green,  in  a  specimen-box,  and  opened 
the  box  two  hours  after.  The  insect  was  as  lively  as  ever,  and  had  freed  itself,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  fk-om  all  traces  of  the  chemical.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult,  speaking  from  a 
chemical  or  physiological  stand-point,  to  see  why  Paris  green  in  dry  powder  shonld 
have  any  toxic  effect  when  externally  applied.  Its  poisonous  effects  are  due  to  the 
copper  and  arsenic  compound  of  which  it  consists,  and  which  can  only  act  as  a  poison 
when  taken  into  the  system  in  solution. 

I  made  the  following  experiments  with  the  same  substance  diffused  in  water :  In- 
sects were  kept  for  some  time  (3  minutes)  in  water  holding  Paris  green  in  suspension. 
On  taking  them  out,  they  waited  until  they  were  dry,  then  brushed  off  the  dry  powder, 
and  for  half  an  hour  (as  long  as  I  watched  them),  behaved  in  all  respects  like  insects 
not  experimented  with.  The  reason,  apparently,  is  that  Paris  green  being  insoluble 
in  water  under  these  circumstances,  behaves  like  the  dry  powder ;  i.  e.,  the  water  evap- 
orates, leaving  the  dry  powder,  which  the  insects  proceed  to  wipe  off. — [R.  L.  Packard. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  experimented  with  the  Paris-green  mixture. 
Used  it  on  an  inclosed  square  rod  of  wheat ;  also  a  rod  of  grass.  Inclosure  surrounded 
with  boards  a  foot  wide.  One-half  of  each  of  these  was  treated  by  mixing  Paris  green 
with  thirty-two  times  its  weight  of  flour,  and  placing  the  mixture  in  cones  upon  the 
ground.  Cones  formed  by  taking  the  mixture  between  the  thumb  and  two  next 
fingers  and  compressing  it,  and  placing  the  some  upon  the  ground  on  about  every  9 
inches  square.  On  the  other  half,  the  mixture  was  sprinkled  upon  the  gross  and 
wheat  while  it  was  damp  with  dew.  The  mixture  was  eaten  by  the  hoppers ;  where 
it  was  placed  in  cones  it  was  covered  with  the  insects.  Shonld  say,  that  In  36 
hours  one-half  the  quantity  had  disappeared,  and  in  48  hours  there  were  dead  'hoppers 
on  the  ground,  but  not  in  any  satisfactory  quantity. — [8.  B.  Ooe,  Morristown,  Minn. 

I  have  ezperinMUted  with  the  arseniate  of  copper,  as  you  desfred,  bat  with  no  prac- 
tical effect.  I  mixed  with  dry  floux  first,  but  could  find  no  dead  locnsts.  I  then  mixed 
into  a  stiff  dough  and  worked  it  into  crumbs  or  pellets,  and  placed  on  the  ground,  made 
white  by  the  dry  preparation  ;  result,  one  dead  sparrow,  and  one  cowbtrd,  both  great 
destroyers  of  the  'hoppers ;  but  I  could  not  find  any  dead  'hoppers,  perhaps  the  birds 
ate  them,  but  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  their  death  came  by  eating  the  poisoned 
doogh.  I  do  not  think  the  'hoppers  are  attracted  by  white  substances  in  any  marked 
degree,  for  on  spreading  the  brightest  rye-straw  alongside  of  old,  rotten  hay^  that  was 
very  dark  in  color,  I  found  them  more  numerous  on  the  hay  than  on  the  straw.    I  have 
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tried  spreading  newspapers  and  dark,  woolen  rags  side  by  side,  and  always  find  tbe 
minority  of  'hoppers  on  the  darker  sabstance.  This,  I  think,  is  on  account  of  the 
warmth  imparted  being  greater  from  the  hay  and  rags  than  from  the  straw  and  paper. 
—[J.  1.  Salter,  Saint  Clond,  Minn. 

One  of  oar  assistants  in  Kansas,  Mr.  6.  Gaumer,  fonnd  that,  spread 
upon  the  ground,  it  attracted  and  destroyed  a  great  many;  bat  it  is  very 
clear  that  this  mode  of  destroying  the  locast  cannot  compare  with  many 
of  those  we  have  already  described.  Its  ase  against  the  yoang  locusts 
Is  practically  of  little  avail,  because  of  the  excessive  numbers  in  which 
they  generally  occur,  and  because  of  the  danger  incident  to  the  use  of  a 
poison  on  so  loose  and  extensive  a  scale  as  would  be  necessary  to  make  it 
effectual.  Several  other  ingredients  were  strongly  recommended  by  cor- 
respondents who,  had  they  tried  their  own  recommendations,  would  have 
discovered  the  uselessness  of  the  same.  One  suggested  alum- water; 
another,  from  Estillville,  Ya.,  expatiated  on  the  merits  of  common  salt, 
to  be  used  with  an  ordinary  drill }  while  still  others  found  some  pro- 
tection from  the  copioas  use  of  ashes  and  of  gypsum.  Of  all  the  different 
applications,  however,  intended  to  protect  plants,  we  doubt  whether 
anything  is  more  effectual  than  the  spraying  of  a  mixture  of  kerosene 
and  warm  water,  which  will  answer  a  very  good  purpose  when  the  in- 
sects are  not  too  numerous  or  ravenous. 

THE  PBOTEOTION  OP  FBUIT-TBEES. 

The  best  means  of  protecting  fmit  and  shade  trees  deserves  separate 
consideration.  Where  the  trunks  are  smooth  and  perpendicular  they 
may  be  protected  by  whitewashing.  The  lime  crumbles  under  the  feet 
of  the  insects  as  they  attempt  to  climb,  and  prevents  their  getting  up. 
By  their  persistent  efforts,  however,  they  gradually  wear  off  the  lime  and 
reach  a  higher  point  each  day,  so  that  the  whitewashing  must  be  often 
repeated.  Trees  with  short,  rough  trunks,  or  which  lean,  are  not  very 
well  protected  in  this  way.  A  strip  of  smooth,  bright  tin  answers  even 
better  for  the  same  purpose.  A  strip  3  or  4  inches  wide  brought  around 
and  tacked  to  a  smooth  tree  will  protect  it,  while  on  rougher  trees  a 
piece  of  old  rope  may  first  be  tacked  aroand  the  tree  and  the  tin  tacked 
to  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  both  above  and  below.  Passages  between 
the  tin  and  rope  or  the  rope  and  tree  can  then  be  blocked  by  filling  the 
upper  area  between  tin  and  tree  with  earth.  The  tin  must  be  higb 
enough  from  the  ground  to  prevent  the  'hoppers  from  jumping  from  the 
latter  beyond  it,  and  the  trunk  below  the  tin,  where  the  insects  collect,, 
should  be  covered  with  some  coal-tar  or  poisonous  substances  to  prevent 
girdling.  This  is  more  especially  necessary  with  small  trees,  and  coal- 
tar  will  answer  as  such  preventives. 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  simplest  modes  is  to  encircle  the  tree  with 
cotton  batting,  in  which  the  insects  will  entangle  their  feet  and  thus 
be  more  or  less  obstnicted.  Strips  of  paper  covered  with  tar ;  stiff  paper 
tied  on  so  as  to  slope  roof  fashion  ;  strips  of  glazed  wall-paper,  and 
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thick  coatiDgs  of  soft  soap,  have  been  used  with  varying  success;  bat 
DO  estoppel  equals  the  bright  tin.  The  others  require  constant  watching 
and  renewal,  and  in  all  cases  coming  under  our  observation  some  insects 
would  get  into  the  trees,  so  as  to  require  the  daily  shaking  of  these 
morning  and  evening.  This  will  sometimes  have  to  be  done,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  insects  have  become  fledged,  even  where  tin  is  u^d,  for  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  insects  will  then  fly  into  the  trees.  They  do 
most  damage  during  the  night,  and  care  should  be  had  that  the  trees  be 
unloaded  of  their  voracious  freight  just  before  dark. 

Mr.  George  Gibbs,  of  Holden,  Mo.,  found  that  the  whitewash  was  ren- 
dered still  more  effectual  by  adding  one-half  pint  of  turpentine  to  the 
pailful. 

DESTETJOTION  OP  THE  WIN0ED  INSECTS. 

<<  The  complete  destruction  of  the  winged  insects,  when  they  swoop 
down  upon  a  country  in  prodigious  swarms,  is  impossible.  Man  is  pow- 
erless before  the  mighty  host.  Special  plants,  or  small  tracts  of  vege- 
tation may  be  saved  by  perseveringly  driving  the  insects  off,  or  keeping 
them  off  by  means  of  smudges,  as  the  locusts  avoid  smoke;  or  by  rat- 
tling or  tinkling  noises  constantly  kept  up.  Long  ropes  perseveringly 
dragged  over  a  grain-field  have  been  used  to  good  advantage.'' 

Of  the  different  contrivances  already  described  for  the  destruction  of 
the  unfledged  locusts,  those  intended  for  bagging  and  catching  are  the 
roost  effectual  against  the  winged  individuals,  great  numbers  of  which 
roay  be  caught,  especially  at  morn  and  eve,  and  late  in  the  autumn.  At 
such  times  many  may  also  be  crushed.  These  winged  insects  are  more 
to  be  dreaded  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  locust 
area,  for  in  this  last  the  small  grains  are  always  harvested  before  the 
advent' of  the  pests,  and  Indian  corn  is  the  staple  that  suffers.  The  ex- 
perience of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  farmers  teaches  that  the  injury  from 
the  winged  locusts  is  best  avoided  by  growing  such  crops  as  will  mature 
early.  Beports  were  current  last  summer  in  Texas  that  farmers  near 
Calvert  had  destroyed  great  quantities  of  the  winged  insects  by  fires 
lighted  at  night  We  had  on  several  occasions  witnessed  swarms  of 
locusts  driven  before  a  prairie-fire,  and  our  general  experience  of  locust 
habits  at  night  forbade  belief  in  the  reports,  and  we  requested  one  of 
our  correspondents  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  with  the  following  result: 

I  took  pains  to  traoe  op,  while  in  Texas,  the  report  that  the  spretM  was  attracted  by 
a  blaze.  I  fbtind  it,  of  coarse,  bAeeless,  thongh  it  had  attained  very  respectable  pro- 
portions.— [J.  T.  Monlton,  Jr. 

Moderate  success  has  been  had  with  smudging  as  a  means  of  warding 
off  the  winged  swarms.  The  best  method  is  to  start  a  fire  which  burns 
with  insufficient  access  of  air,  and  which  is  made,  if  possible,  of  materials 
which,  while  burning,  will  give  off,  besides  the  dense  smoke  due  to  in- 
complete combustion,  unoxidized  products  of  distillation  which  In  them- 
selves are  noxious  (e.  g.^  buffalo-chips,  straw,  and  coal-tar,  &c.).    The 
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smoke  and  fames  from  such  a  fire  will  prevent  the  locusts  from  alight- 
ing and  swerve  them  from  their  course.  Mr.  S.  T.  Kclsey  succeeded  in 
saving  many  of  his  young  forest-trees  in  Kansas,  in  1874,  by  persever- 
ingly  smudging  and  smoking  them.  He  gives  his  experience  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  in  the  Kansas  Farmery  August  26, 1874 : 

At  first  wo  tried  baildiog  fires  on  the  groand,  bat  it  was  not  snoceesf ul.  The  smoke 
woald  not  go  where  we  wanted  it  to.  We  then  tried  taking  a  bunch  of  hay,  and  hold- 
ing it  between  stioks,  set  fire  to  it,  and  then,  passing  through  the  field  on  the  wind- 
ward side,  held  it  so  that  the  smoke  woald  strike  the  grasshoppers.  We  woald  soon 
have  a  cload  of  'hoppers  on  the  wing,  and,  by  following  it  up,  would,  in  a  short  time 
clear  the  field.  We  have  thus  for  saved  everything  that  was  not  destroyed  when  we 
commenced  fighting  them ;  and  while  I  do  not  give  this  as  an  infallible  remedy, 
not  having  tried  it  sufficiently,  yet  it  does  seem  to  me,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it, 
that  one  good  active  man  who  would  attend  right  to  it  could  protect  a  twenty-acre 
field  or  a  large  orchard.    But  to  be  successful  one  must  attend  strictly  to  business. 

The  great  difficulty  experienced  in  making  the  smudging  successful 
is  in  the  inconstancy  of  the  winds,  as  a  sudden  change  in  wind  direc- 
tion may  render  much  previous  labor  unavailing.  Mr.  W.  D.  Arnett,  of 
Bear  Greek,  Colo.,  who  has  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  practi- 
cal means  to  be  employed  against  locusts,  has  endeavored  to  meet  the 
difficulty  by  using  a  portable  iron  bucket  as  a  fire  receptacle.  A  large 
sheet-iron  bucket  is  fitted  with  a  perforated  tube,  arranged  across  its 
bottom,  open  at  one  end  to  admit  air,  and  there  provided  with  a  valve 
to  regulate  the  admission  of  air.  A  perforated  cover,  hinged  to  the 
bucket,  and  a  handle  to  carry  it  by,  complete  the  arrangement.  Filled 
with  some  substance  which  burns  imperfectly,  such  as  buffalo-chips  and 
a  little  coal-tar,  and  with  the  cover  shut,  an  amount  of  air  insufficient 
for  complete  combustion  is  admitted  through  the  valved  tube  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  dense  smoke  comes  out  through  the  holes  in  the  cover. 

The  burning  of  old  bones  has  been  tried,  but  found  to  be  no  more 
effective  than  other  slow  combustibles.  The  use  of  smoke  will  be 
effectual  in  proportion  as  farmers  combine  together  and  produce  it  sim- 
ultaneously over  extended  areas. 

THE  KFFEGT  OP  OONOUSSION. 

Two  modes  of  concussion  have  been  proposed  for  the  destruction  of 
insects  or  their  eggs;  the  first  being  terrestrial  concussion,  produced  by 
means  of  exploding  powder  or  other  similar  compounds  in  the  groui^d; 
the  second,  by  means  of  small  fire-arms  or  cannon.  No  experiments 
have  yet  been  made  that  give  anything  like  8atis£actory  results.  The 
vitality,  whether  of  the  locusts  or  their  eggs,  will  hardly  be  affected  by 
such  means.  We  received  a  number  of  communications  on  the  subject 
of  concussion  during  the  year,  and  will  quote  a  tew  passages  from  the 
correspondence  in  illustration  of  the  different  views  held.  Mr.  L.  A. 
Hardee,  of  Honey  Moon,  Fla.,  who  is  most  enthusiastic  in  urging  this 
supposed  means  of  destruction,  writes :    ^^  I  do  not  know  how  many 
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miles  of  the  eggs  of  the  'hoppers  can  be  destroyed  by  cononssion  of  the 
gronnd^  bat  it  would  not  sarprise  me  to  know,  when  the  experiment  is 
tried,  that  25  miles  sqaare  woald  be  destroyed  by  one  explosion.  Now, 
if  one  hnndred  poands  of  gunpowder  was  buried,  say  three  or  four  feet 
under  ground,  and  this  be  ignited  after  a  heavy  rain,  the  concussion  of 
the  ground  will  destroy  our  small  enemies  that  burrow  in  the  ground  for 
miles,''  Mr.  P.  A.  Smith,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  writes :  **  We  know  the 
firing  of  cannon  over  and  the  explosion  of  torpedoes  in  water  will  kill 
fish;  that  the  explosion  of  shells  in  time  of  battle  has  often  been  known 
to  paralyze  and  sometimes  kill  human  beings."  Mr.  Robert  W.  Furnas, 
president  of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society,  writes  that 
^'burying  powder  below  the  surface  for  its  combustion  and  destruc- 
tion of  insects  is  simply  nonsense,  and  time  and  money  wasted." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bell,  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  snys  that  during  his 
residence  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  he  had  a  small  vegetable  garden,  and  noticed 
that  his  potato  sprouts  were  covered  with  potato-beetles  and  locusts. 
"  There  happened  to  be  a  local  option  parade,  and  an  old  cannon  was 
used  in  the  vicinity  of  the  garden,  for  firing  salutes.  Next  morning 
he  had  occasion  to  visit  the  garden  and  found  all  the  insects  deadj  both 
'hoppers  and  potato-beetles." 

While  we  have  little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  concussion  as  a  means  of 
destroying  either  locust-eggs  or  young  locusts,  we  were  nevertheless 
desirous  of  giving  the  matter  trial,  and  commissioned  Mr.  Prosper  A. 
Smith,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  to  thoroughly  experiment  and  report  to  us, 
requesting  him  to  avail  himself  also  of  the  assistance  of  Professor  Au- 
ghey.  It  turned  out  that  Professor  Aughey  had  tested  it  with  no  sat* 
isfactory  results  in  1875,  and  after  a  few  fruitless  trials  further  experi- 
ments were  abandoned  as  ''  too  ridiculous,"  writes  Professor  Aughey,  to 
warrant  further  outlay. 

DIVBRSIFIED  AGEICULTUBE. 

In  Chapter  IV  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of  diversified 
agriculture  from  the  locust  stand-point,  and  we  desire  here  simply  to 
lay  stress  on  its  importance,  nay  its  necessity.  ^^  There  is  nothing  surer 
than  that  the  destitution  in  Western  Missouri  and  Eastern  Kansas,  in 
]874-'75,  was  fully  as  much  owing  to  the  previous  ravages  of  the  chinch- 
bug  as  to  those  of  this  locust.  The  Ohinch-bug  is  an  annual  and  in- 
creasing trouble ;  the  locust  only  a  periodical  one.  Now,  the  regions 
indicated  are,  agriculturally,  the  richest  in  those  two  States,  and,  for 
that  matter,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  the  entire  country.  Consisting 
of  high,  rolling  prairie,  interspersed,  as  a  rule,  with  an  abundance  of 
good  timber,  this  area  produces  a  very  large  amount  of  corn^ind  stock. 
Of  cultivated  crops,  corn  is  the  staple,  and,  with  a  most  generous  soil, 
it  has  become  the  fashion  to  plant  and  cultivate  little  else,  year  after 
year,  on  the  same  ground.  The  corn-fields  alternate  more  or  less  with 
pastures,  and  there  is  Just  enough  small  grain  to  breed  and  nourish  the 
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first  brood  of  chinch-bags  which  pass  into  the  com  at  harvest  time  and 
which  scatter  over  tlie  country,  by  breeding  and  harboring  in  the  corn- 
fields* Not  to  mention  the  different  means  to  be  employed  in  counter- 
acting  the  ravages  of  this  insect,  a  diversified  agriculture  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  effectuaL  It  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  more 
extensively  any  given  crop  is  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  other  crops 
the  more  will  the  peculiar  insects  which  depredate  upon  it  become  un- 
duly and  injuriously  abundant.  The  Chinch«bug  is  confined  in  its  depre- 
dations to  the  grasses  and  cereals.  Alternate  your  timothy,  wheat, 
barley,  corn,  &c.,  upon  which  it  flourishes,  with  any  of  the  numerous 
crops  on  which  it  cannot  flourish,  and  you  very  materially  affect  its 
power  for  harm.  A  crop  of  corn  or  wheat  grown  on  a  piece  of  land 
entirely  free  from  chinch-bugs  will  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent  as  a 
crop  grown  on  land  where  the  insects  have  been  breeding  and  harbor- 
ing. This  fact  is  becoming  partially  recognized,  and  already  hemp, 
flax,  and  castor-beans  are  to  some  extent  cultivated  in  the  States  men- 
tioned. But  there  are  many  other  valuable  root  and  forage  plants  that 
may  yet  be  introduced  and  grown  as  field  crops." 

Governor  Pillsbury,  of  Minnesota,  has  a  few  pertinent  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  his  last  annual  message.    He  says : 

In  my  former  messages  I  took  occasion  to  urge  npon  fanners  a  greater  diyersification 
ol  their  crops.  The  present  tendency,  I  fear,  is  toward  an  aggravation  rather  than  a 
correction  of  the  evil  referred  to.  Stimnlated  by  recent  heavy  crops,  land-hunters 
have  a  passion  for  immense  tracts  and  great  wheat-farms.  While  the  cultivation  of 
our  idle  lands  is  always  desirable,  this  pnrsoit  of  a  single  branch  of  farming  is  to  be 
lamented.  And  I  fear  that  the  expectations  of  great  profits  of  many  inexperienced 
persons  who  are  drawn  into  the  movement  by  excitement  is  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. A  wiser  oonrse  is  to  look  to  many  soarces  of  profit  rather  than  to  one.  There 
is  no  better  country  than  onrs  for  the  raising  of  stock.  Oar  wool,  beef,  butter,  and 
cheese  are  unsurpassed.  With  the  production  of  these,  wheat-growing  alternates 
admirably  to  tlie  advantage  to  all  the  products.  The  continuous  cultivation  of  a  sin- 
gle crop  must  eventually  exhaust  the  soil  of  the  constituents  for  its  profitable  growth, 
while  it  is  well  known  that  the  finest  wheat  crops  were  raised  the  past  year  on  worn- 
out  and  abandoned  grain-fields,  which  had  been  resuscitated  by  a  couple  of  years'  rest 
in  grass.  It  seems  almost  culpable  to  import  com,  hogs,  beans,  and  other  products 
which  can  be  grown  here  to  perfection. 

What  Oovemor  Pillsbury  says  of  Minnesota  is  equally  true  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  country  subject  to  locust  injury.  The  advantage 
of  growing  more  stock  is  especially  obvious  in  some  sections,  not  only 
as  a  means  of  best  utilizing  the  surplus  corn,  but  to  avoid  sweeping 
disaster ;  for  when  the  locusts  are  so  thick  as  to  entirely  sweep  off  cul- 
tivated cr  ps,  the  wild  prairie  grass  is  seldom  so  badly  affected  that  it 
will  not  support  stock. 

LEGISLATION. 

^^  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  advantage  of  co-operation 
and  concert  of  action,  and  legislation  both  to  induce  and  to  oblige  action 
is  important  In  every  community  there  are  those  who  persist  in  doing 
nothing  to  prevent  locust  injury.    These  indifferents  frequently  bring 
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ruiu  not  only  upon  themselvesy  bat  upon  more  persevering  neighbors, 
and  any  law  will  prove  beneficial  that  will  oblige  every  able-bodied  man 
to  work  one  or  more  days,  either  in  the  fall  in  destroying  the  eggs,  or 
in  the  spring  in  killing  the  yonng  insectSi  whenever  the  township  trus- 
tees, at  the  request  of  a  given  number  of  citizens  of  the  township,  may 
call  tbem  to  such  work  under  special  provisions  similar  to  those  of 
existing  road  laws." 

In  reference  to  bounty  laws,  the  experience  of  Minnesota,  where  they 
were  in  force  in  some  counties  in  1875,  is  valuable,  and  the  State  com- 
missioners did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  system  after  the  county 
trials,  imperfect  as  they  were,  and  commenced  as  they  were,  in  most 
cases,  too  late  in  the  season.  It  was  clearly  shown  that  in  one  township 
$30,000  worth  of  crops  was  saved  by  an  expenditure  of  $6,000.  Nicollet 
County  paid  $25,053  for  25,053  bushels  of  locusts,  but  the  price  paid  by 
other  counties  was  higher;  in  fact,  much  too  high.  In  1877,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Mr.  Whitman's  Beport  (Ap'p.  I),  the  bounty  system  was  less 
efiective,  and,  indeed,  proved  more  or  less  a  failure.  *^As  a  means  of 
defence,"  writes  Mr.  Whitman,  *Mt  would  have  proved  useless  in  some 
eases  and  needless  in  others ;  as  a  matter  of  relief  or  reimbursement 
for  injury  it  would  have  gone  in  a  large  measure  to  help  those  who  are 
already  repaid  by  an  abundant  harvest." 

Governor  Pillsbury,  in  his  annual  message  for  1877,  speaks  of  the 
Minnesota  bounty-law,  published  further  on,  in  the  following  rather 
severe  terms : 

These  acts  were  approved  by  roe  with  much  relnctanoe,  and  not  until  I  had  strenn- 
oasly  bnt  nnavailingly  endeavored  to  inflaence  a  correction  In  the  act  first  named  of 
what  I  deemed  ill-advised  provisions  of  a  serioos  character.  Prior  to  any  movement 
for  the  practical  operation  of  these  laws,  I  received  nnmerons  statements  from  authori- 
tative sources  in  ail  quarters  of  the  infested  regions,  remonstrating  against  the  ap- 
X>ointmont  of  measurers,  as  contemplated,  on  the  ground  that  owing  to  the  incalcula- 
ble numbers  of  the  insects  the  provision  requiring  the  counties  to  pay  all  bounties  in 
excess  of  the  proposed  State  appropriation  of  $100,000  would  virtually  bankrupt  the 
afflicted  counties.  I  therefore  deemed  it  proper  to  defer  action  for  further  knowledge 
and  consideration.  Finding  upon  calculation  that  an  equal  distribution  of  the  avail- 
able fund  would  afford  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  infested  localities  an  average  of  but 
forty  cents,  a  sum  too  trifling  in  itself  to  induce  additional  efforts  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  pests,  I  became  convinced  that  the  enforcement  of  the  bounty-law  would 
entail  upon  counties  already  impoverished  by  insect  ravages  a  burden  of  debt  which 
would  prove  more  disastrous  than  the  scourge  it  was  intended  to  avert.  I,  therefore, 
against  the  wishes  of  a  few  localities,  but  in  compliance  with  a  vast  preponderance 
of  petitions  from  the  people  directly  interested,  declined  to  make  the  appointments 
requisite  for  the  practical  operation  of  the  law.  The  decision  was  Justified  by  the 
result,  for,  in  the  absence  of  that  concerted  defense  against  the  insects  by  ditches  and 
other  protective  means  dictated  by  experience,  all  efforts  induced  by  the  proposed 
State  and  county  expenditures  combined,  would  certainly  have  been  unavailing, 
especially  where  the  destrnotive  swarms  were  most  dense  and  where  protection  was 
most  needed  from  their  ravages.  The  sum  thus  saved  to  the  State  remaina  intact,  or 
rather  the  contemplated  loan  was  not  effected,  the  law  in  express  terms  specifying  the 
exclusive  object  for  which  it  was  to  be  effected. 
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<^A  good  law,  once  enacted  and  on  the  statute-book,  may  not  be  called 
into  operation  for  many  years,  but  would  beyond  all  doubt  serve  an 
admirable  purpose  in  the  event  of  a  locust  invasion.  The  following  are 
what  we  conceive  should  be  the  essential  features  of  an  efficient  bounty- 
law:  1.  The  bounty  should  be  paid  out  of  the  State  ireamry;  or  it  should  be 
graded  and  borne  equally^  one-third  by  the  local  township^  one-third  by  tlie 
county^  and  or^e-third  by  the  State.  2.  The  bounty  should  be  immediately 
available  to  those  earning  it.  3.  The  a^yt  should^  so  far  as  possible^  tend  to 
the  destruction  of  the  eggs.  4.  After  the  eggsy  the  destruction  of  tlie  netcly- 
Imtched  locusts  should  be  encouraged  by  the  act.  A  bushel  of  the  newly- 
hatched  insects  will  contain  thirty  or  more  times  as  many  individuals 
as  will  a  bushel  of  the  pupse,  and,  moreover,  their  destruction  prevents 
the  subsequent  injury.  It  would  be  folly  to  pay  60  cents  a  bushel  for 
them  later  in  the  season  when  they  are  nearly  full-grown  and  have  done 
most  of  the  harm  they  are  capable  of  doing.  The  price,  therefore,  should 
vary  with  the  season ;  and  while,  in  latitude  39^,  75  cents  or  $1  should 
be  offered  in  March,  the  price  should  diminish  to  50  cents  in  April,  25 
cents  in  May,  and  10  cents  in  June.  As  the  dates  of  hatching  vary 
with  the  latitude,  so  the  law  should  vary  in  the  matter  of  dates,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  each  particular  State.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  requirements  of  such  an  act,  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  fraud  and  dishonesty  in  obtaining  the  money." 

The  laws  obliging  proper  labor  will  prove  more  beneficial  to  a  com- 
munity than  the  bounty  laws,  and  the  labor  is  best  performed,  first  in 
destroying  the  eggs  in  the  fall,  and  next  in  destroying  the  young  in- 
sects after  the  bulk  of  them  have  hatched  out  in  the  spring. 

In  the  more  thinly  settled  parts  of  the  country  laws  may  be  more 
or  less  ineffectual,  so  far  as  the  general  destruction  of  the  insects  is  con- 
cerned, though  they  will  even  there  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  reliev- 
ing destitution )  but  in  more  thickly  settled  sections  they  will  accomplish 
both  results* 

The  following  are  the  State  laws  respecting  locusts  that  have  been 

passed : 

MISSOUBL 

An  Act  to  eno<raTaf(e  the  destraction  of  gntuhoppen. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  ihe  general  assembly  of  the  StaU  of  Miseourif  ae  foUewe: 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  sbaU  gather,  or  caase  to  be  gathered  by  any  person  in 
his  employ,  eggs  of  the  Bocky  Monntain  looost  or  grasshopper,  at  any  time  after  they 
are  deposited  in  the  earth  in  the  aotamn  of  any  year,  and  before  they  are  hatohed  the 
foUowing  spring,  shaU  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  of  five  dollars  for  each  and  every  bushel 
of  eggs  thus  gathered,  or  for  any  quantity  less  than  one  bushel,  bounty  at  the  same 
rate,  to  be  paid,  one-half  by  the  State  and  one-half  by  the  county  in  which  they  are 
gathered. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  shaU  gather,  collect,  and  kill,  or  cause  to  be  so  collected  and 
killed,  young  and  unfledged  grasshoppers  in  the  month  of  March,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
bounty  of  one  dollar  for  each  bushel,  and  for  the  month  of  April  fifty  cents  per  bushel, 
and  for  the  m<Hith  of  May,  twenty-five  CMdnts  per  bushel,  to  be  paid  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  preceding  section.  , 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  claiming  bounty  under  this  act,  shall  produce  the  ^gs  and  grass- 
hoppers thus  gathered  or  killed,  as  the  case  may  be,  before  the  clerk  of  the  county 
court  in  which  such  eggs  or  grasshoppers  were  gathered  or  kiUed,  within  ten  days 
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thereafter,  whereupon  eaid  clerk  shall  administer  to  such  peraon  the  following  oath  or 
affimialion  :  You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  a£9rm,  as  the  case  may  be,^  that  the  eggs  (or 
grasshoppers,  as  the  case  may  be,)  produced  by  yon,  were  taken  and  gathered  by  yoa, 
or  by  person  or  persons  in  yonr  employ,  or  noder  yoar  control,  and  within  this  coontjy 
and  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  clerk  shall  forthwith  destroy  said  eggs  by  burning  the  same  and  gire  to 
the  person  proving  np  the  same,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  a  certificate  setting  forth  in 
a  plain  handwriting,  without  interlineation,  the  amount  of  eggs  or  grasshoppers  pro- 
duced and  destroy^  by  him,  and  the  name  and  residence  of  such  person  producing 
the  same,  which  certificate  shall  be  in  the  following  form : 

Statb  of  Missouri, 
County  of  - 


This  is  to  certify  that  ,  in  the  county  of  ,  A.  B.  did  this  day  prove  before 

me  that  he  had  gathered,  or  caused  to  be  gathered,  ■  of  eggs,  —  grasshoppers, 

and  is  eutitled  to  the  sum  of dollars,  and       ■      cents. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  my  office  this day  of  — ^  A.  D.  18—. 

,  A.  B., 

Clerk  County  Court 

Which  certificate  shall  be  received  and  taken  by  the  collector  of  revenue  of  the 
county  in  which  the  same  was  given,  and  such  collector  shall  be  allowed  pay  out  of 
the  county  and  State  treasury  one-half  from  each. 

Sec.  5.  Such  clerk  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  such  certificates  given  by  him,  in  a 
book  which  ho  shall  keep  for  that  purpose,  in  which  he  shall  note  down  every  certi lo- 
cate grauted  by  him,  the  number  and  amount,  and  to  whom  granted,  and  transmit  a 
certified  copy  of  such  register,  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
State,  who  shall  not  allow  and  pay  any  certificate  which  does  not  correspond  with  such 
register. 

Seo.  6.  Such  clerk  shall  receive  for  his  services  as  aforesaid  one  dollar  for  such  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  register,  and  the  regular  fee  for  the  certificate  and  seal,  and  ten  cents 
for  each  certificate  granted  under  this  act,  all  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  his 
county. 

Sec.  7.  As  the  object  of  this  act  is  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  locust  the  ensuing 
spring,  it  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  23, 1877. 

This  act  is  drawn  up  after  the  form  recommended  in  Mr.  Biley's  eighth 
report,  and  reprinted  in  the  Omaha  pamphlet.  Section  3,  requiring 
persons  claiming  bounty  to  carry  from  all  parts  of  the  county  the  eggs 
or  young  insects  collected,  is  defective,  as  those  living  near  the  county 
seat  will  have  most  advantage  and  inducement.  It  would  bo  better  to 
empower  the  township  trustee  or  the  street  commissioner  to  receive  and 
measure  the  eggs  or  young  insects,  and  to  issue  certiflates  setting  forth 
the  number  of  bushels  destroyed,  the  certificates  to  be  filed  with  the 
county  clerk. 

KANSAS. 

Ak  Act  to  provide  for  the  deetmotion  of  grasshoppers,  and  to  pmiish  for  violation  of  this  act. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas : 

Section  1.  That  the  township  trastees  of  the  different  townships,  and  the  mayors 
of  cities  which  are  not  inclnded  in  any  township  of  any  connty  within  this  State,  ai« 
hereby  authorized,  and  it  is  made  their  dnty.when  so  requested  in  writing  hy  fifteen 
of  the  legal  voters  of  the  township  or  city,  to  issue  orders  to  the  road-overseers  of  the 
dififerent  road-districts  within  their  resi)ective  townships  or  cities,  to  warn  out  all  able- 
bodied  males  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifty  years  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, for  the  purpose  of  destroying  locusts  or  migratory  insects. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  road-overseers,  immediately  aft-er  receiving  said  orders, 
to  proceed  at  once  to  warn  out  aU  persons  liable  under  section  1  of  this  act,  giving 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  meetmg,  and  the  tools  to  be  used,  and  the  kind  of  work 
expected  to  be  performed,  and  all  work  shall  be  done  and  performed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  road-overseers. 

Sec.  3.  Any  persons  over  eighteen  years  of  age  warned  out  as  is  provided  in  this  act, 
may  pay  the  road -overseer  the  sum  of  one  doBar  per  day  for  the  time  so  warned  out. 
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and  in  case  any  persons  shall  fail  to  perform  labor  ander  this  aot  or  paying  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  when  so  warned  oat,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  three  dollars  for  each  day  so  failing  or  refnsing,  and 
tbo  moneys  so  collected  shall  be  expended  by  the  road-overseers  in  the  destraciion  of 
grasshoppers  in  their  respective  road-districts. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  carry inf^  oat  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  road^overseer 
is  authorized  to  enter  upon  the  premises  of  any  person  lying  within  the  township  where 
snch  order  of  the  township  trustee  is  in  force,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  and 
teams  to  perform  such  labor  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  compile  in  circular  form  all  information  relating 
to  the  manner  and  means  heretofore  used  lor  the  extermination  of  grasshoppers,  ana 
send  at  least  ten  copies  of  the  same  to  each  township  trustee  in  the  State. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  snail  take  efiect  and  be  in  force  urom  and  after  its  publication  onoe 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

Approved  March  6, 1877. 

Aff  Act  proTiding  for  a  oonoert  of  action  by  soiuitorla]  dlstriotB  for  the  deatnurtion  of  grMshoppers. 

JDe  it  enacted  by  the  legUlature  of  the  State  of  Kansas : 

Section  1.  That  in  any  senatorial  district  in  the  State  of  Kansas  where  trouble  is 
anticipated  from  the  ravages  of  yoang  grasshoppers  in  the  year  1877,  and  any  subse- 
quent year  thereafter,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  counties  in  said  senatorial  district  to 
co-operate  together,  in  the  way  and  manner  herein  provided,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
same.  ^ 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in  the  county  having 
the  largest  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  senatorial  district,  where  two  or  more  counties 
form  said  district,  may  notify  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  boards  of  county  commis- 
sioners of  the  remaining  counties  in  said  district,  of  the  time  and  place  when  the  chair- 
men of  the  several  boards  of  commissioners  of  the  respective  counties  forming  said 
senatorial  district  shall  hold  a  Joint  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  At  such  meeting  two  of  their  number  shall  be  chosen  to  act  as  chairman  and 
secretary,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  shall  be  published  in  all  the  newspapers 
printed  m  the  senatorial  district. 

Sec.  4.  Said  meeting  shall  designate  the  manner  of  procedure  by  road-overseers^ 
and  what  day  or  days  the  young  grasshoppers  should  bo  driven  from  the  cultivatea 
land  on  the  unbumt  prarie  or  places  of  destruction,  and  shall  also  designate  on  what 
day  or  days  tho  grasshoppers  shall  be  destroyed,  by  burning  or  otherwise,  in  said  sena- 
torial district,  giving  at  least  ten  days^  notice  of  the  same  by  publishing  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  said  district. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  commissioners  of  each  county  shall  notify  the  road-overseers  of 
said  county  of  the  time  fixed  upon  by  tho  joint  meeting  for  the  driving  and  burning, 
or  destroying  by  other  means,  of  the  grasshoppers  in  the  district;  said  notice  to  be 
given  to  said  overseers  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  same  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  joint  meeting. 

Sec.  6.  Said  road-overseers  shall  immediately  notify  the  residents  of  his  road-district 
of  the  time  designated  and  the  manner  of  procedure,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act.  He  shall  also  specify  what  tools  or  implements  will  be  required  of 
each  resident  in  performing  thfi  labor  required  of  him ;  and  such  notice  may  be  en- 
forced the  same  as  in  the  acts  authorizing  road-overseers  to  warn  out  the  residents  to 
perform  road-labor ;  and  a  refusal  shall  subject  such  persons  refusing  to  the  same  pen- 
alties as  are  provided  by  law  in  such  cases. 

Sec.  7.  The  road-overseers  shall  direct  the  manner  of  performing  the  labor,  and 
have  the  soperviaion  of  the  same,  and  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  names  or  those  who  shall 
perform  labor,  and  shall  certify  the  number  of  days^  work  performed  hj  each,  and 
shall  place  such  certified  list  in  the  possession  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of 
his  connty. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  two  or  more  senatorial  districts  to  co-opereate  together 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  on  a  basis  of  action  which  they  may  agree  upon. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  foroe  from  and  after  its  publication  in  the 
Daily  Commonwealth. 

Approved  March  7, 1877. 

Both  these  acts  look  to  compulsory  work  and  concert  of  action,  and 
in  these  respects  are  preferable  to  bounty  acts,  and  will,  without  doubt, 
be  productive  of  more  good  to  the  community  at  less  expense  to  the 
State.    The  objects  of  the  two  aets  were  combined  in  one. 
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MINNESOTA. 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  debtmctlon  of  graaalioppers  and  their  eggs. 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  l^islature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota : 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  paid  by  this  State,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury 
thereof  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  any  person  or  persons  liyiug  within  any  of  the 
connties  in  said  State  afflicted  by  grasshoppers,  the  following  bounties  for  catching 
and  de8tro:7ing  of  the  same,  and  the  destroction  of  their  eggs : 

Sec.  2.  The  sam  of  one  dollar  per  bnshel  for  grasshoppers  canght  previons  to  tho 
25th  day  of  May  next ;  the  sum  of  lifty  cents  per  bushel  from  the  said  25th  day  of  May 
to  the  10th  day  of  June;  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  per  bnshel  from  the  said  10(h 
day  of  June  to  the  1st  day  of  July,  and  twenty  cents  per  bushel  from  the  said  Ist  day 
of  July  to  the  Ist  day  of  October  next. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  also  be  paid  in  the  same  manner,  the  snm  of  fifty  cents  per  gallon 
for  any  and  all  grasshopper  eggs  taken  and  destroyed  by  any  person  or  persons. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  a  competent  person  in  each  town- 
ship in  the  several  counties  so  afflicted  by  grasshoppers,  who  shall  bo  a  resident  of  tho 
township  for  which  he  shall  be  appointed,  to  receive,  measure,  and  destroy  the  grass- 
hoppers and  their  eggs  delivered  to  him  by  any  person  or  persons  catching  and  taking 
tho  same,  which  said  person  so  appointed  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  for  the 
faithful  oischarge  of  his  duties,  which  oath,  together  with  the  certificate  of  appoint- 
ment, shall  be  filed  In  the  office  of  the  county  auditor,  and  he  shall  receive  as  compen- 
sation for  his  services  snch  sum  as  the  county  commissioner  may  deterniice,  to  be 
paid  out  cf  the  funds  of  the  county ;  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  when  he  carnot  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office,  B.iid  measurer  shall  have  authority  and  be  empowered  to 
appoint  a  suitable  and  competent  person  bis  assistant,  which  assistant  shall  te  required 
to  take  and  subscribe  the  same  oath  and  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  the  said 
measurer. 

Sec.  5.  The  person  receiving  and  measuring  the  grasshoppers  and  their  eggs  as 
aforesaid  shall  measure  and  immediately  and  eftectually  destroy  the  same,  and  keep  an 
exact  account  of  all  the  grasshoppers  and  their  eggs  received  by  him  and  the  names  oi 
the  persons  delivering  the  same,  and  shall  issue  a  certificate  for  the  amount  of  grass- 
hoppers and  their  eggs  to  the  person  delivering  the  same.  And  he  shall,  at  the  end 
of  each  week  after  commencing  to  receive  and  measure  the  same,  and  on  the  2d  day  of 
June,  on  the  lltb  day  of  said  month,  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  and  on  tho  2d  day  of  Oc- 
tober next,  make  a  report  to  the  county  auditor  of  all  the  grasshoppers  and  their  egga 
measured  by  him,  the  number  of  certificates  issued,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  he  issued  the  same;  and  the  county  auditor  shall  examine  the  same  and  file  it 
in  his  office,  which  report  shall  be  subject  to  public  inspection ;  and  the  county  auditor 
shall,  at  the  end  of  each  week  after  he  shall  have  received  the  first  of  said  reporta^ 
transmit  a  copy  cf  the  said  reports  to  the  governor,  who  shall,  as  soon  as  the  snm 
hereby  appropriated  shall  have  been  expended  in  the  payment  of  said  bounties,  notiiy 
all  persons  interested  therein  of  snch  fact  by  a  publication  of  snch  notice  in  some  news- 
paper printed  and  published  at  the  city  of  Saint  Paul,  in  said  State  of  Minnesota,  fo? 
three  successive  days. 

Sec.  6.  For  a  failure  on  the  part  of  said  measurer  to  perform  any  of  his  duties  under 
this  act,  or  for  any  mismeasurement  of  snch  grasshoppers  and  their  eggs,  he  sh  .U  bo 
deemed  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  subject  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollan,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  in  a  suit  or  proceeding  to  be 
prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
by  law  in  other  cases  of  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  the  presentation  of  snch  certificate  to  the  connty  auditor,  he  shall  issue 
a  certificate  to  the  person  entitled  thereto  for  the  amount  due  him  (a  form  of  which 
ceriificate  shall  be  furnished  by  the  State  auditor),  and  shall  make  an  order  upon  the 
State  auditor  for  the  amount  thereof,  and  the  State  anditor  shall  draw  his  warrant 
upon  the  State  treasurer  for  that  amount  in  favor  of  tho  parties  holding  said  certifi- 
cates, which  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  on  presentation :  Provided,  That  all 
certificates  presented  to  the  connty  anditor  for  payment  shall  be  by  him  filed  and  pre- 
served in  his  office,  and  he  shall  present  snch  certificates  to  the  board  of  connty  cum- 
missiouera,  who  shall  audit  the  same  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law  for  auditing 
accounts  against  connties;  and  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  until 
such  certificates  have  been  audited  and  allowed  in  the  manner  herein  provided.  And 
that  no  money  shall  be  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
fifteenth  day  of  July,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  that  tho  money 
hereby  appropriated  shall  only  apply  to  certificates  duly  D?ado  and  filed  with  tho  an- 
ditor of  stat>e  on  or  before  said  day ;  that  at  the  time  after  f  he  State  anditor  shall  ascer- 
tain the  total  amount  of  all  claims  and  certificates  so  filed,  and  if  the  snnie  shnU 
exceed  in  amount  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollaro,  then  the  said  claims  shall 
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be  paid  pro  raia^  and  no  other  or  njeater  amount  than  said  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  shall  ever  be  paid  uAder  the  provisions  of  this  act :  And  provided  furiher^ 
That  if  the  amount  hereby  appropriated  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  certificates  in  full, 
the  balance  shall  be  paid  by  the  counties  respectively,  according  to  the  amount  due  on 
said  certificates  as  issued  by  such  county. 

Sec.  8.  Every  male  inhabitant  of  the  several  townships  in  the  said  afflicted  countieSi 
being  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  yean  and  under  the  age  of  sixty  years,  excepting 
panpers,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  shall  be  assessed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  said 
township  to  work  one  day  in  each  week  in  said  township,  during  the  period  hereinbe* 
fore  mentioned  for  the  paying  of  bounties,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  and  destroying 
grasshoppers  and  their  eggs,  for  five  weeks  from  the  time  said  grasshoppers  shall  be- 
come large  enough  to  be  taken;  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  so  assessed  shall  not 
exceed  five  days  in  all. 

Sec.  9.  The  supervisors  aforesaid  shall  make  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  against 
whom  said  tax  shall  have  been  assessed,  and  place  in  a  column  opposite  each  name  on 
said  list  the  amount  of  labor  assessed  againsli  such  person,  and  shall  direct  the  town 
clerk  to  make  a  certified  copy  of  each  list,  after  which  the  town  clerk  shall  deliver 
the  several  copies  to  the  resjieotive  overseers  of  the  highways  of  said  townships. 

Sec.  10.  The  overseers  of  highways  shall  give  at  least  two  days'  notice  to  all  per- 
sons assessed  to  work  as  aforesaid,  living  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  districts, 
of  the  time  and  places  where  and  when  they  are  to  appear  for  that  purpose,  and  with 
what  implements. 

Sec.  11.  Every  person  liable  to  work,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  may  commute  for 
the  fame  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day,  in  which  case  such  commutation-money 
shall  be  paid  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  to  be  applied  and  expended 
by  him  for  the  destruction  of  grasshoppers  and  their  eggs,  and  he  shall  be  authorized 
and  required  to  hire  and  engage  some  suitable  and  efficient  person  to  work  in  the  place 
of  said  person  so  commuting,  and  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  day  for  his 
services ;  and  every  pemon  intending  to  commute  for  his  assessment  shall,  within  five 
days  after  he  is  notified  to  appear  and  work  as  aforesaid,  pay  the  commutation-money 
for  the  work  required  of  him  by  said  notice,  and  the  commutation  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  made  until  such  money  is  paid. 

Sec.  12  Every  person  so  assessed  and  notified,  who  shall  willfully  neglect  or  refuse 
to  commute  or  work  as  provided  by  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  liable  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  dollars  nor 
more  than  ten  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  ten  days, 
or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  in  a  suit  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  law  for  prosecutions  of  mis- 
demeanors. 

Sec.  13.  There  shall  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  of  this  State 
cot  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act^ 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  14.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county  in  this  State  afflicted  by 
grasshoppers  shall  have  the  right,  if  in  their  judgment  thev  see  fit,  to  employ  one  or 
more  persons  in  each  township  in  said  county,  with  such  implements  or  mechanical 
contrivances  as  may  prove  most  efflcient  to  destroy  the  grasshoppers,  from  the  first 
day  of  April  to  the  first  day  of  August  in  each  vear,  paying  such  persons  either  by  the 
day  or  a  specified  sum  for  the  amount  captured  and  destroyed.  The  compensation  of 
such  person  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fond  of  the  county :  Provided  further. 
That  parties  employed  and  paid  by  the  county  commissioners  shall  not  receive  any 
other  or  further  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  15.  Thi9  act  shall  take  e£fect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  Murch  1, 1877. 

This  law,  though  doubtless  framed  with  the  endeavor  to  meet  peculiar 
emergeucies  in  Minnesota,  always  struck  us  as  being  much  too  compli- 
cated, and,  in  point  of  fact,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  was  never  enforced, 
and  proved  a  practical  failure. 

NEBRASKA. 

Air  Act  to  provide  for  the  destroctlon  of  gnuuihoppeTB. 

Whereas  the  State  of  Nebraska  has,  for  the  past  three  years,  been  devastated  by 
the  grasshoppers,  thereby  greatly  injuring  the  agrionltoral  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  State ;  and  whereas  these  interests  are  liable  to  be  seriously  damaged  in  the 
future  by  the  recurrence  of  the  pests  aforesaid  :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  fty  the  legUkUnre  of  the  State  <tf  Nelraeka : 

Section  1.  That  the  supervisors  of  each  road-distriot  in  this  State  shaU,  at  the  time 
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when  the  gTossboppera  shall  havo'beea  hatched  oat,  and  before  the  came  shall  become 
lnll-flc(]ged  and  fly,  notify  each  able-bodied  male  resident  of  bis  district,  between  the 
agis  of  sixteen  and  sixty  years,  to  perform  two  days'  labor,  at  snch  time  and  at  snch 
place  and  in  snch  manner  as  shall  by  said  sapenrisors  be  deemed  most  efficient  in  the 
uestmction  of  the  grasshoppers ;  said  notices  shall  be  given  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
provided  by  law  for  the  notice  to  work  npon  public  highways. 

Sec.  2.  Cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  it  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  mayor  of  such  cities  to  appoint  not  exceeding  two 
anpervisors  for  each  ward  to  oversee  the  labor  to  be  performed  nnder  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  3.  In  case  it  shall  appear  that  two  days'  work  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
grasshoppers  in  any  district  or  ward,  and  it  shall  mrther  appear  that  more  time  can 
be  profitably  employed  in  the  destruction  of  the  grasshoppers,  the  supervisors  of  each 
ward  or  road-district  may  require  from  the  persons  liable  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
not  exceeding  ten  days'  labor  in  addition  to  the  time  hereinbefore  mentioned  ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  snch  supervisor  to  give  to  each  person  who  shall  have  performed 
labor  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  a  receipt  for  the  number  of  days'  labor  per- 
formed, and  the  supervisor  shall  npon  oath  report  to  the  city  or  county  authorities  the 
names  and  amount  of  labor  performed  by  each  person. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  persons  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  at- 
tend when  notified,  as  beraia  provided,  and  labor  nnder  the  direction  of  the  supervisor 
of  their  respective  district  or  ward.  Any  i>erson  who,  after  being  notified,  shall  refuse, 
neglect,  or  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
county  or  city  treasurers,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  together  with 
costs  of  suit,  which  sum  shall  be  collected  by  suit  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  within 
the  county,  in  an  action  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  city  or  county. 

Sec.  5.  The  supervisor  shall  report,  under  oath,  t-o  the  city  or  county  authorities  the 
names  of  all  persons  who  shall  have  refused  or  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  G.  This  being  a  case  of  emergency,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  fh>m 
and  after  its  passage. 

SUaaESTIOKS  THAT  MAY  BE  OF  SBBYICE. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing;  remedial  and  preventive  measnres  to  be 
taken  in  dealing  with  locusts,  a  few  other  saggestions  oecar  which  may 
be  of  advantage.  The  plants  that  can  be  grown  which  are  generally 
unmolested  by  the  pests,  and  which  will  not,  in  all  likelihood,  suffer, 
have  already  been  enumerated.  Those  which  are  cultivated  are  princi- 
pally pease  and  other  leguminous  species,  castor-beans,  sorghum,  broom- 
corn,  tomatoes,  sweet- potatoes,  &c.  Such  wild  plants  to  which  the 
insects  are  particularly  partial,  as  tansy,  wild  buckwheat,  &c.,  might  be 
periodically  sprinkled  with  Paris-green  water  or  powder,  so  as  to  kill 
the  young  locusts  that  feed  upon  them.  Such  plants  might  also  be  sown 
and  encouraged  around  cultivated  fields  where  the  young  insects  are 
expected  to  hatch  out.  These  young  will  also  congregate  on  timothy 
in  preference  to  other  grasses  or  grain,  and  a  strip  of  timothy  around  a 
corn  or  wheat  field,  to  be  poisoned  in  the  same  way,  might  save  the  latter. 
It  is  also  currently  supposed  that  the  common  larkspur  (Delphinium)  is 
poisonous  to  these  insects,  but  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  statement 
we  are  unable  to  tell.  "In  going  through  an  oat- field,  the  winged  in- 
sects drop  a  great  deal  of  the  grain,  which,  when  ripe  enough,  might  at 
once  be  harrowed  in,  so  as  to  furnish  a  good  growth  of  fodder,  that  can 
be  cut  and  cured  for  winter  use.  The  lesson  of  1873  and  1874  should  also 
not  go  unheeded.  The  former  year  was  one  of  plenty,  and  corn  was  so 
cheap  and  abundant  that  it  was  burned  for  fuel  in  many  sections  where 
in  1874  there  were  empty  cribs,  and  the  farmers  wished  they  had  been 
more  provident. 
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Boot  crops  of  most  kinds  succeed  admirably  in  tbe  more  northern 
portions  of  the  locust  country.  Of  the  crops  that  would  escape  the  rav- 
ages of  the  winged  locusts,  and  which  would  grow  in  ordinary  seasons 
and  fbrnish  excellent  food  for  stock,  may  be  mentioned  turnips,  ruta* 
bagas,  manieel-wurzel,  carrots  (especially  the  large  Belgian),  parsnips, 
an<l  beets.  Of  tubers  that  are  not  so  profitable,  but  of  which  it  would  be 
well  to  plant  small  quantities  in  locust  districts,  for  the  reason  that  they 
grow  with  such  ease  and  are  less  likely  to  be  iLJured  by  the  insects,  the 
Chinese  yam,  Jerusalem  artichoke  (Helianihns  tuberostie)^  and  the  chufa 
(C^perua  esculenitui)  are  worthy  of  trial.  Turnips,  of  which  the  insects 
are  especially  fond,  kohlrabi,  carrots,  and  the  like,  may  be  saved,  when 
they  come  late,  by  cutting  off  the  tops  and  covering  the  roots  with  earth, 
the  tops  making  excellent  food  for  milch-cows.  The  earth  should  be  re- 
moved again  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  the  rotting  of  the  roots. 

The  benefits  of  irrigation  and  the  importance  to  the  West  of  perfect- 
ing and  enlarging  the  systems  of  irrigation  now  in  vogue,  we  have  briefly 
mentioned  on  page  127.  With  water  at  command,  the  farmer  in  all  this 
locust  area  is  measurably  master  of  his  two  greatest  insect  plagues, 
the  Chinch  bug  and  this  locust,  and  full  master  of  the  young  locusts, 
either  by  inundating  the  land  and  drowning  them  out  after  hatching, 
or  by  using  kerosene  in  the  ditches ;  and  if  there  were  no  other  rea- 
sons to  be  urged  in  its  favor,  these  are  sufficient  to  warrant  those  States 
included  in  said  area  in  using  all  means  in  their  power  in  having  schemes 
tor  irrigation  perfected  and  carried  out,  so  far  as  the  topography,  soil, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  country  will  admit. 

Hogs  and  poultry  of  every  description  delight  to  feed  on  the  young 
locusts  and  will  flourish  where  these  abound,  when  nothing  else  does. 
It  will  be  well,  in  the  event  of  a  future  invasion,  for  the  people  in  the 
invaded  districts  to  provide  themselves  with  as  large  a  quantity  as  pos- 
sible of  this  stock.  It  may  occur  that  where  no  systematic  efforts  have 
been  made  to  destroy  the  eggs  or  the  young  locusts,  these  will  abound 
in  such  threatening  numbers  as  spriiig  advances  that  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  saving  the  crops  on  individual  farms  amid  the  general  negligence. 
Under  such  circumstances,  unless  one  is  prepared  to  vigorously  carry 
out  the  means  of  destruction  we  have  advised,  it  may  be  well  to  delay 
the  planting  of  everything  that  cannot  be  protected  by  ditching  until 
the  very  last  moment,  or  till  toward  the  end  of  June — using  team  and 
time  Folely  in  the  preparation  of  his  land.  In  this  way  not  only  will  he 
save  his  seed  and  the  labor  of  planting,  and,  perhaps,  replanting,  but 
be  will  materially  assist  in  weakening  the  devouring  armies.  Where 
proper  and  systematic  efforts  had  not  been  made  in  time,  men  planted 
in  1875  and  worked  with  a  will  and  energy  bom  of  necessity,  only 
to  see  their  crops  finally  taken,  their  seed  gone,  and  their  teams  and 
themselves  worn-out.  *'The  locusts  ultimately  destroyed  every  green 
thing,  until,  finding  nothing  more,  they  began  to  fall  upon  each  other 
and  to  perish.    This  critical  period  in  their  history  would  have  been 
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broaght  about  mnch  earlier  if  they  had  not  bad  the  cultivated  crops  to 
feed  upon ;  and  if,  by  concert  of  action,  this  system  of  non-plantinf? 
could  at  first  have  been  adopted  over  large  areas,  the  insects  would  havo 
been  much  sooner  starved  out  and  obliged  to  congregate  in  the  pastures, 
prairies,  and  timber.  Moreover,  the  time  required  for  early  planting 
and  cultivation,  if  devoted  to  destroying  the  insects  after  the  bulk  of 
them  hatch  out,  toward  the  end  of  April,  would  virtually  annihilate 
them.  The  multiplication  of  any  species  of  animal  beyond  the  power 
of  the  country  to  support  it,  inevitably  proves  the  destruction  of  that 
species,  unless  it  is  able  to  migrate.  Let  fifty  batches  of  canker-worm 
eggs  hatch  out  on  a  single  somewhat  isolated  apple-tree,  and  not  one 
worm  will  survive  long  enough  to  mature.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  will 
be  devoured  before  the  worms  are  half-grown,  and  the  latter  must  then 
inevitably  perish ;  whereas,  if  only  a  dozen  batches  of  eggs  had  hatched 
on  that  tree,  the  worms  might  all  have  lived  and  matured.  In  the  same 
way,  the  young  locusts  inevitably  perish  whenever  they  are  so  numerous 
as  to  devour  every  green  thing  before  they  become  fledged;  and  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  sooner  such  a  condition  of  things  is  brought 
about  the  better.  The  greatest  generals  and  the  mightiest  armies  must 
yield  to  starvation. 

<'  Grain  might  also  be  sown  in  <  lands'  or  strips,  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  to  permit  of  ditching  between  them,  and  those  who  have  fall  wheat 
up  and  doing  well,  where  the  eggs  are  thickly  laid,  should  make  ditches 
at  intervals  through  the  field  to  facilitate  the  saving  of  the  grain  in  the 
spring." 

In  the  cultivation  of  corn,  or  any  crop  that  needs  cultivation  while 
growing,  it  is  very  desirable  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  well 
stirred  and  pulverized  by  harrow  or  plow.  The  young  insects  dislike  a 
pulverized  surface,  w  hile  the  mature  females  also  dislike  it  for  oviposi* 
lion. 

*'As  a  means  of  assisting  farmers  in  the  destruction  of  the  unfledged 
locusts  by  trenches  and  in  other  Ways,  I  would  also  urge  the  employ* 
ment  of  the  soldiers,  a  large  force  of  whom,  in  times  of  peace,  could  be 
ordered  to  the  field  at  short  notice.  To  many,  the  idea  of  employing 
soldiers  to  assist  the  agriculturist  in  battling  with  this  pest  may  s-em 
farcical  enough,  but  though  the  men  might  not  find  glory  in  the  fight, 
the  war,  unlike  most  other  wars,  would  be  fraught  only  with  good  con* 
sequences  to  mankind.  In  Algeria  the  custom  prevails  of  sending  the 
soldiers  against  these  insects.  While  in  the  south  of  France  last  sum- 
mer [1875],  I  found  to  my  great  satisfaction  that  at  Aries,  Bouche  du 
Ehdne,  where  the  unfledged  locusts  {Caloptenus  italieu8f  a  si)ecies  closely 
allied  to  our  Rocky  Mountain  Locust)  were  doing  .great  harm,  the  sol- 
diers had  been  sent  in  force  to  do  battle  with  them,  and  were  then  and 
there  waging  a  vigorous  war  against  the  tiny  foe.  A  few  regiments, 
armed  with  no  more  deadly  weapons  than  the  common  spade,  sent  out 
to  sections  of  country  that  are  suffering  from  locust  ravages,  might  in 
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a  few  weeks  measarably  root  the  pygmean  army,  and  materially  assist 
the  farmer  iu  his  ditching  operations. 

^^  As  to  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  the  slaughtered  locusts,  the 
easiest  aod  most  generally  employed  are  burning  and  burying.  Yet 
the  insects' might  be  turned  to  good  advantage  as  manure,  or  sun-dried 
and  preserved  in  cakes  to  feed  to  hogs,  poultry,  &c.,  and  where  large 
quantities  are  destroyed  under  a  bounty  system,  some  sueh  means  of 
making  the  most  of  them  should  be  considered. 

PREVENTIVE  MEASX7RES  AGAINST  THE  WINGED  INSECTS. 

The  remedies  and  means  so  far  recommended  in  this  chapter  look  to 
the  destruction  of  the  insects  when  once  they  have  fallen  upon  the  more 
fertile  country,  or  are  hatching  or  likely  to  hatch  therein.  We  hope  we 
have  shown  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  cope  with  the  young  insects  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  and  that  this  part  of  the  locust  problem  may 
be  considered  solved.  It  was  to  this  part  of  the  problem,  also,  that  the 
labors  of  the  Commission  were  more  particularly  devoted  during  the  last 
year,  because  the  season  was  most  opportune  for  that  purpose;  and  we 
have  already  pointed  Out  in  the  introduction  that  our  labors  in  this  line 
prevented  a  complete  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  other  part  of  the 
problem,  viz,  how  best  to  prevent  the  winged  insects  from  overrunning 
the  more  fertile  country  or  the  Temporary  region  in  which  the  species 
is  not  indigenous.  It  is  to  this  part  of  the  problem  that  the  Commission 
intends  to  direct  its  efforts  in  future,  with  every  hope  of  success,  and  it 
is  for  this  purpose  of  rendering  the  investigation  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble that  we  have  appealed  to  Congress  for  the  means. 

The  coming  season  will  be  as  &vorable  for  the  solution  of  this  second 
part  of  the  inquiry  as  the  past  was  for  that  of  the  first  part ;  since  there 
is  no  further  need  of  spending  time  in  the  Temporary  region,  and  we 
shall  find  a  normal  state  of  things  in  the  permanent  region.  Kot  untiF 
we  have  devoted  another  season  (and  perhaps  several  will  be  required). 
to  the  work,  shall  we  be  able  to  satisfactorily  answer  the  great  questioui 
that  is  so  frequently  asked :  ^^  Cannot  something  be  done  to  protect  the- 
farmer  from  the  flying  swarmsf  ^'  in  other  words,  ^*to  prevent  the  mi- 
grations of  the  winged  insects  from  their  permanent  breeding-grounds, 
to  which,  in  ordinary  seasons,  they  are  confined  f^ 

For  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  pos- 
sibilities in  the  case,  so  far  as  our  last  year's  experience  has  thrown 
light  on  the  subject.  Of  the  different  means  that  have  been  suggested 
by  which  to  avoid  the  incursions  of  the  winged  hordes  from  the  Kortb- 
west  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  1.  The  protection  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  increase  of  the  native  locust-feeding  birds.  2.  The  introdnc- 
tion  of  foreign  locust-feeding  birds.  3.  Inducements  offered  to  the  In- 
dians to  collect  and  destroy  the  eggs  and  young.  4.  Destroying  the  eggs 
or  young  by  making  the  greatest  possible  use  by  artificial  means  of  the 
natural  water-supply.  6.  Burning  the  young  in  spring.  6.  Diverting 
.winged  swarms  by  means  of  smoke. 
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While  every  one  of  these  sdggestiond  might  be  carried  oat  in  excep- 
tional cases  to  advantage,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Commission  to 
endeavor  to  acclimskte  certain  fon^ign  locnst-feeding  birds ;  yet  the  last 
two  methods  are  the  only  ones 'Which  at  present  we  have  any  faith  in  as 
capable  of  snfficiently  general  application  or  as  resnlting  in  general 
good.  The  first  qaestion  to  Consider '  Is  whether  the  insects  can  be  pre- 
vented from  migrbting  from  their  perinanent  breeding-groands,  and — 
considering  excessive  maltiplication  the  tniinediate  caase  of  migration — 
this  virtaally  means  whether  they  can  be  prevented  from  becoming 
excessively  maltiplied  in  sach  breeding-groands.  At  first  view  it 
would  seem  ho'peless  to  attempt  anything  of  tbe  sort,  and  a  year  ago 
we  had  soch'  ft  vague  and  infi>eif0eti  knowledge  of  these  permanent 
breeding-grounds  that  any  proposition  looking  td  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  insects  in  them  woald  haDe  a^ipeared  Utopian.  But  we  have 
learned  enough  of  the  laws  goveminjp:  the  movements  of  the  species  and 
of  the  country  designated  a«  the  Permanent  region  to  give  us  faith,  not 
only  in  the  poissibility  of  thas  keeping  the  species  in  check  east  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  but  in  its  feasibility. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that  this  pest  breeds  in  and  comes  from 
sandy,  desert  countries.  It  is  a  popular  ierror.  The  insect  cannot  live 
on  sand,  nor  does  it  willingly  oviposit  in  a  loose,  sandy  soil.  It  does 
not  thrive  on  cacti  and  sage-bush.  It  flourishes'  most  on  land  clothed 
with  grass,  in  which,  when  yottng^  it  can  huddle  and  shelter.  It  can 
multiply  prodigiously  on  those  plains  only  that  offer  a  tolerably  rich 
vegetation — not  rank  and  humid,  as  in  much  of  the  prairie  of  Illinois, 
Missouri,  &c.,  bat  short  and  dry-— such  as  is  found  over  much  of  the 
prairies  and  plains  of  the  Northwest.  Now,  the  destruction  of  the 
eggs,  which  ie  so  practicable  and  eifectual  in  settled  and  cultivated  sec- 
tions, is  out  of  the  question  in  those  vast' unsettled  praiiies;  but  the 
destruction  of  the  young  locusts  is  possible.  Those  immense  prairies 
are  not  only  susceptible  of  easy  burning,  but  it  is  difflcalt  to  prevent 
the  fire  from  sweeping  over  them.  Some  system  of  preventing  the  ex- 
tensive prairie-fires  in  antnma  that  ard  common  in  that  country,  and 
then  subsequently  firing  the  prairie  in  the  spring,  after  the  bulk  of  the 
young  hatch,  and  before  the  new  grass  gets  too  rank,  would  be  of  untold 
value  if  it  could  be  adopted.  The  more  we  study  tbe  qaestion,  and  the 
more  we  learn  of  those  breeding-grounds,  the  more  feasible  the  plan 
grows  in  our  minds.  Tlie  Dominion  GN>verBmeut  has,  fortunately,  a 
well-organized  mounted  police  force,  which  constantly  patrols  through 
tbe  very  regions  where  tho  inseets  breed  north  of  our  line.  This  force 
is  intended  to  see  that  the  peace  is  kept,  to  watoh  the  Indians,  to  en- 
force the  laws,  and  perform  other  police  duties.  It  could  be  utilised, 
without  impairing  its  efficiency  as  a  poltde  force,  in  the  work  we  have 
indicated,  or  it  might  be  augmented  for  that  same  work.  We  have 
conversed  with  the  ministers  of  agriculture  and  of  the  interior,  and 
with  Governor  Morris^  on  the  subject,  and  they  see  aothing  impracti- 
cable in  the  plan.    Indeed,  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Dawson  in  his  iirat 
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report  on  the  subject  of  locust  ravages  in  British  America,  and  by  Mr* 
Biley  in  his  eighth  Missoari  report,  for  1875  (p.  132).  We  have,  on  this 
Bide  of  the  boundary  line,  a  number  of  signal  stations  and  military 
posts  iu  the  country  where  the  insect  breeds.  We  would  have  our  own 
military  force  co-operate  with  the  Dominion  police  force  as  a  locust  vigi- 
lance committee.  Under  the  intelligent  guidance  and  direction  of  ^ ome 
special  commissioner  or  commission,  we  would  have  that  wbole  country 
systematically  studied  every  year  by  such  a  force  with  reference  to  tbe 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  locusts.  Wo  would  have  such  a  vigilance 
force,  by  a  proper  system  of  fire-guards  and  surveillance,  prevent  the 
fall  fires  in  sections  where  the  insects  or  their  eggs  were  known  to 
abound,  in  order  to  burn  them  at  the  proper  time  tbe  following  spring. 

This  would  be  a  stupendous  work,  and  perhaps  too  expensive  ever  to 
be  carried  out,  did  the  insects  breed  over  the  whole  of  tbe  region  we  have 
designated  as  the  permanent  region ;  but,  fortunately,  the  breeding- 
grounds  are  in  limited  areas  in  this  region,  comprising  the  richer  val- 
leys and  plateaux  and  strips  along  water-courses.  It  is  for  the  Com- 
mission to  accurately  map  out  in  detail  these  areas,  and  to  estimate  with 
what  force  and  at  what  expense  to  the  two  governments  the  work  can 
be  performed.  We  have  no  hope  nor  idea  that  the  pest  can  ever  by 
human  means  be  exterminated  from  that  vast  region,  but  do  believe 
that  it  may  be  so  kept  in  check  that  it  will  not  migrate.  Tbe  constant 
expense  will  be  limited  to  the  employment  of  the  necessary  force,  and 
only  at  intervals  when  danger  threatens  will  it  be  necessary  to  go  to 
the  extra  and  exceptional  expense  of  destroying  the  insects.  Again, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  Chapters  YII  and  XY,  there  is  a  connection 
between  locust-increase  and  seasons  of  drought,  and  we  may  take  advan- 
tage of  this  knowledge  by  making  especial  effort  whenever  the  cbarac- 
ter  of  the  seasons  indicate  danger. 

Tbe  next  question  to  consider  is,  whether  the  farmer  can  be  protected 
from  the  invading  swarms,  in  case  the  above-mentioned  plans  should 
fail  and  the  insects  had  become  numerous.  We  think  tbat  this  is  also, 
to  a  large  extent,  possible  with  the  proper  system  and  organization. 
We  would,  in  such  an  event,  have  this  same  corps  of  observers  watch 
carefully  the  development  and  movements  of  the  locusts  and  forewarn 
the  farmers  of  the  country  of  threatened  danger.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  agricultural  community  should  not  be  informed  the  previous 
autumn  as  to  the  extent  to  which  eggs  hav6  been  laid,  and  as  to  the 
particular  locations  where  laid ;  or  why  the  following  spring  they  should 
not  be  informed  of  the  prospects,  so  as  to  plant  accordingly  as  recom- 
mended in  Chapter  XIII,  i.  «.,  put  in  a  larger  area  of  small  grain  that 
will  be  harvested  before  the  winged  swarms  appear,  and  plant  such 
crops  as  are  best  protected.  Then,  as  the  insects  were  commencing  to 
migrate,  their  movements  should  be  communicated  to  the  people  through 
the  Signal  Bureau.  The  information  should  be  as  minute,  complete,  and 
prompt  as  possible.  These  movements  may  be  likened  to  those  of  a 
storm,  and  the  people  should  receive  in  advance  the  danger  sigiialy  that 
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tLey  might  gnard  agaioat  calamity.  The  ^'  loeast  probabilities"  are  of 
far  more  importance  than  the  weather  probabilities  to  the  people  of  the 
West,  and  the  idea  of  having  them  telegraphed  over  the  country  does 
not  appear  half  as  chimerical  to  as  now,  as  that  of  having  the  weather 
foreshadowed  did  a  few  years  ago. 

In  this  way  the  farmers  could  be  fully  forewarned  of  approaching 
danger.  We  would,  in  this  connection,  have  the  Western  farmers  adopt 
some  general  plan  of  defense  against  possible  invasion.  The  straw  that 
is  now  allowed  to  rot  in  unsightly  masses  as  it  comes  from  the  thrasher, 
and  which  encumbers  the  ground  unless  burned,  should  be  utilized.  Let 
it  be  stacked  in  small  pyramids  at  every  field-corner,  and  there  let  it 
remain  until  the  locusts  are  descending  upon  the  country.  Then  let  the 
farmers  in  a  township  or  a  county  or  in  larger  areas  simultaneously  fire 
these  pyramids,  using  whatever  else  is  at  hand  to  slacken  combustion 
and  increase  the  smoke,  and  the  combined  fumigation  would  partially 
or  entirely  drive  the  insects  a  way,  according  as  the  swarm  was  extended 
or  not. 

In  short,  we  believe,  first,  that  by  proper  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  two  governments  interested,  the  excessive  multiplication  of  this 
destructive  insect  may  be  measurably  prevented  in  its  natural  breeding- 
grounds,  and  that  the  few  thousand  dollars  that  would  be  necessary  to 
put  into  operation  intelligent  co-operative  plans  are  most  trifling  in 
view  of  the  vast  interests  at  stake.  With  an  efficient  and  properly 
organized  Department  of  Agriculture,  liberally  supported  by  Congress ; 
with  the  aid  of  the  War  Dep:irtment,  the  Signal  Bureau,  the  Post-Office 
Department,  and  the  Indian  Bureau,  the  plan  could  be  perfected  and 
carried  out  at  minimum  expense.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  signal 
officer,  every  postmaster,  every  mail-carrier,  every  Indian  agent,  and 
every  other  government  employ^  in  the  Permanent  region  should  not  be 
ordered  to  do  service  of  this  kind,  and  made,  under  the  direction  of  aa 
intelligent  head,  a  medium  through  which  to  gather  the  desired  informa- 
tion. We  believe,  secondly,  tbat  where  the  multiplication  of  the  insect 
cannot  be  prevented  in  its  natural  breeding-grounds,  our  farmers  in  the 
more  thickly-settled  sections  may,  by  the  use  of  smoke,  measurably  turn 
the  course  of  the  iuvading  swarms  and  protect  their  crops — obliging  the 
insects  to  resort  to  uncultivated  areas. 

Did  the  injury  continue  for  another  three  or  four  years  as  it  has  for 
the  past  four;  were  the  Western  farmers  to  suffer  a  few  more  annual 
losses  of  $40,000,000,  such  schemes  as  we  have  suggested  would  soon 
be  carried  out.  The  danger  is  that  during  periods  of  immunity,  indiffer- 
ence and  forgetfulness  intervene  until  another  sweeping  disaster  takes 
us  by  surprise.  The  other  danger  is  that  the  majority  of  our  Congress- 
men  and  Senators  at  Washington,  representing  constituencies  never 
troubled  with  this  grievous  pest,  have  not,  and  cannot  well  have,  any 
just  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  its  devastations,  and  are  conse- 
quently without  due  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
INFLUENCE  OP  PEAIEIE  FIRES  ON  LOCUST  INCREASE. 

'<  The  statement  has  been  often  made,  and  advocated  witii  consider- 
able ingenuity,  that  the  visitations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  are 
due  to  the  practice  of  burning  off  the  dry  grass  of  our  Western  prairies. 
All  the  arguments  in  this  direction,  however  plausible  at  first  sight, 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  close  scrutiny.  The  theory  is  that  burning  the 
grass  is  the  occasion  of  drought,  and  that  locusts  come  only  in  droughty 
seasons.  One  writer  in  the  Kansas  Farmer  for  September  23, 1874,  even 
asserts  that '  the  unbroken  succession  of  curses'  that  have  afSiicted  that 
State,  ^  all  spring  from  the  one  first  grand  cause,  the  burning  of  the 
prairie  grasses,'  and,  after  explaining  that  hot,  scorching  winds  and 
simoons  originate  in  desert  countries,  he  avers  that  ^  it  matters  not 
whether  the  country  is  an  original  desert,  or  whether  it  is  made  so  by 
the  action  of  our  Western  prairie  fires.  For  all  present  purposes  the 
two  are  reduced  to  a  common  level  and  produce  a  common  result — 
drought,  hot  winds,  and  locusts.' 

^'The  reason  given  why  the  locusts  can  come  only  in  droughty  seasons 
is  that  they  cannot  fly  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  the  facts  that  they 
do  not  readily  fly  early  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  farther  east  you 
go,  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  moist  the  atmosphere  becomes,  the 
insects  diminish  in  number  and  consequent  power  for  harm." 

As  such  views  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  West,  we  adduce 
several  reasons  for  believing  that  there  is  no  connection  whatever  be- 
tween prairie-fires  and  locust  ravages. 

<'L  It  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  simoons  which  occasionally 
sweep  over  our  Western  States  and  Territories  have  their  origin  in  any 
partof  that  vast  prairie  country.  Some  of  the  more  local  of  these  hot,  dry 
winds  may  originate  or  acquire  their  peculiarly  high  temperature  on  the 
mauvaises  terres  of  Wyoming  or  the  tablelands  of  Arizona  and  Mexico; 
but  the  more  general  simoons  most  probably  have  their  origin  at  a  far 
greater  distance  from  us,  viz,  in  the  tropics.  These  simoons  in  Missouri 
always  blow  from  the  southwest,  in  Kansas  from  south-southwest,  and  in 
Eastern  Colorado  from  the  south,  or  a  few  points  east  of  south ;  and  their 
injurious  and  scorching  efEects  are  not  infrequently  felt  before  the  frost 
in  Kansas  and  the  country  to  the  west  is  fairly  out  of  the  ground. 

<*  2.  It  is  well  known  that  the  bufEalo-grass  ranges  over  a  vast  extent 
of  our  Western  plains,  and  that  it  does  not  furnish  a  very  dense  or  thor- 
ough covering,  even  when  unburned,  and  assists  very  little  in  retaining 
moisture  or  preventing  evaporation. 

"  3.  Our  own  observations  for  the  past  seventeen  years  in  this  Western 
prairie  country  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  fires  more  often  succeed 
than  precede  drought,  and  that  they  may  more  justly  be  looked  upon  as 
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a  result  than  as  a  caase  of  excessive  dry  weather ;  and  the  prevailing 
belief  that  large  conflagrations  or  extensive  fires  are  conducive  to  rain^ 
bears  on  this  point. 

^<  4.  Whenever  grass  is  barned  dnring  the  growing  season,  the  old  and 
drier  blade  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  green  and  snccnlent  one,  which  has 
far  greater  power  to  attract  and  retain  moistnre ;  while  if  bnmed  in 
winter-time,  the  evaporation  from  the  soil  can  be  thereby  but  slightly 
affected,  because  of  the  weakened  power  of  the  sun  and  the  snows  which 
usually  cover  and  protect. 

''  5.  Droughts  are  by  no  means  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  country 
subject  to  the  locust  invasions. 

<<  6.  The  reason  why  locusts  are  more  sluggish  and  less  inclined  to  fly 
at  morn  than  at  noon  is  not  so  mnch  a  question  of  the  comparative 
density  of  the  atmosphere  as  of  the  difference  in  temperature.  All 
diurnal  insects  are  sluggish  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and  their  activity 
increases  with  the  rising  of  the  thermometer ;  and  flight,  whether  of 
bird  or  insect,  is,  we  conceive,  easier,  cwteris  paribusy  in  a  dense  than  in 
an  attenuated  atmosphere. 

^^  7.  As  the  Bocky  Mountain  locnst  multiplies  continuously  in  the 
Permanent  region,  its  descent  into  the  plains  and  prairies  to  the  east 
and  south,  where  it  does  not  permanently  thrive,  cannot  well  be  affected 
by  the  burning  of  the  grass  on  these  plains  and  prairies. 

"  From  what  has  preceded  we  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
non-burning  of  the  prairies  will  have  no  effect  in  preventing  locust 
injuries,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  shown  in  Chapter  XIII,  the  judi- 
cious burning  of  such  prairies  at  the  proper  time  is  most  beneficial  and 
highly  to  be  commended. 

**  Indeed,  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  there  can  be  any  real  con- 
nection between  the  burning  of  prairies  and  the  ravages  of  the  Bocky 
Mountain  locust,  and  that  connection  is  through  the  remote  past,  and 
altogether  beyond  our  present  control.  In  the  report  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  to  the  War  Department  for  1872  will  be  found  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  great  fires  of  1871  in  the  Northwest,  in  which 
the  late  Prof.  J.  A.  Lapham,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  maintains  that  our 
extensive  Western  prairies  and  plains  owe  their  existence  and  origin 
to  the  agency  of  fire.  These  fires,  encouraged  by  drought,  and  either 
kindled  by  accident  or  intention,  have  swept  over  the  country  for  ages, 
and  while  they  leave  the  roots  of  the  grass  uninjured,  they  destroy  the 
germs  of  most  other  plants,  including  forest-trees ;  and  Mr.  Lapham 
pictures  to  himself  a  long-past  struggle  between  forest  and  prairie,  in 
which  the  latter,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Fire  King,  has  gained  and  held 
the  vantage-ground. 

<'  While  we  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Lapham  that  the  remote 
cause  of  our  prairies  can  be  attributed  to  fire,  yet  no  one  can  doubt  its 
agency  at  the  present  time  in  maintaining  these  prairies  and  preventing 
timber-growth  in  the  more  humid  portions  of  the  great  prairie  regions. 
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But  OD  Professor  Lapham's  hypothesis  there  would  naturally  be  a  cou- 
nection  iu  the  past  between  fires  and  locusts ;  for  if,  without  fires,  this 
whole  prairie  region  had  been  timbered,  the  locusts,  which  are  essen- 
tially insects  of  the  plains  and  prairies,  could  never  have  become  so 
prodigiously  abundant  and  injurious.  On  such  a  hypothesis  alone  can 
we  see  any  possible  connection  between  prairie-firi^s  and  idcust  invasions; 
and,  however  mnch  truth  there  may  be  iu  the  hypothesis,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  no  present  connection  bieitween  the  two  phe- 
nomena." 


CHAPTER   XV. 

INFLUENCE  OF  WEATHEK  ON  THE  SPELJIES. 

Although  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  climate  of  the  Eocky  Mountain 
region  and  of  the  plains  where  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  dwells,  de- 
termines largely  its  characteristics,  habits,  and  destrnctiveness,  yet  the 
want  of  accurate  simultaneous  observations  from  numerous  points  still 
prevents  us  from  entering  into  that  systematic  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject that  would  thoroughly  elucidate  such  questions  as  are  still  obscure. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  know  from  observation  in  a  general  way  (1) 
that  the  species  comes  to  perfection  in  what  we  have  (Map  I)  designated 
as  the  Permanent  region,  which  is  elevated  from  one  to  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea ;  (2)  that  it  migrates  by  flights,  to  some  extent  west- 
ward, but  especially  eastward  to  Manitoba  and  southward  to  Texas, 
rarely  passing  the  94th  meridian  on  the  east  or  to  within  fifty  miles  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south ;  (3)  that  the  progeny  born  in  these 
low  lands  return,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  to  the  higher  regions  near  the 
birthplace  of  their  ancestors. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  consider  that  the  meteorological  conditions 
affecting  their  life  most  probably  are:  (1)  The  temperature  of  the  soil 
in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited  j  (2)  The  indirect  effect  of  climate  by 
its  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  yonng  grasses  and  plants  at  the 
time  of  hatching  of  the  young  and  up  to  the  period  of  the  insect's  ac- 
quiring wings ;  (3)  The  temperature,  rain-fall,  and  dryness  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  during  the  unfledged  condition  of  the  young  locust ; 
(4)  The  winds  and  weather  prevailing  when  the  insect  is  ready  to  mi- 
grate }  (5)  The  nature  of  the  vegetation,  soil,  and  climate  in  the  re- 
gion to  which  it  migrates  and  where  the  eggs  are  to  be  laid. 

With  respect  to  migrations,  the  meteorological  bcaiings  on  them 
have  been  considered  in  Chapter  VII ;  the  other  vital  questions  in  re- 
gard to  the  increase  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  species,  and  therefore  in 
regard  to  its  permanent  destrnctiveness,  relate  to  the  conditions  to 
which  the  eggs  and  the  yonng  insects  are  subjected,  and  will  be  consid- 
ered in  the  present  chapter. 
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That  the  yoang  locusts  thrive  best  and  are  healthiest  daring  dry 
springs  and  sammers,  is  not  only  what  we  should  naturally  conclude 
from  what  we  know  of  the  climatic  character  of  the  permanent  habitat 
of  the  insect,  but  it  is  proved  by  experience.  Excessive  moisture, 
especially  when  accompanied  with  cold,  is  prejudicial  to  them.  They 
can  stand  a  slight  frost  with  impunity,  but  15^  below  freezing-point 
usually  kills  them. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WEATHER  ON  THE  EGGS. 

While  a  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  the  weather  on  the  young  locusts 
can  have  no  especial  practical  bearing,  since  we  can  never  know  before- 
hand the  kind  of  weather  we  are  to  have,  it  is  quite  different  in  regard 
to  the  eggs.  There  is  a  possibility  that  by  knowing  the  conditions  most 
favorable  or  most  unfavorable  to  the  eggs,  and  the  thermal  constant 
required  to  properly  hatch  them,  we  may  be  able  to  anticipate  results. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  amount  of  heat  which  the  locust-egg  has  re- 
ceived IS  the  principal  factor  in  determining  its  development,  we  ought, 
having  once  determined  this  thermal  constant^  and  having  a  series  of 
daily  observations  of  the  temperature  of  the  earth  in  which  the  egg 
lies,  to  be  able  to  state  on  any  day  in  the  early  spring  just  how  near  the 
egg  is  to  hatching ;  and  this  information  would,  it  is  conceived,  fre- 
quently be  of  use  to  the  farmer,  since  he  would  know  then  whether  it 
would  be  safe  to  plant  or  best  to  delay.  For  instance,  if  in  Missouri, 
by  April  1st,  the  eggs  are  within  two  days  of  hatching,  and  the 
weather  indications  of  the  Signal  Office  predict  continued  warm  or  very 
warm  weather,  we  may  anticipate  that  the  eggs  will  surely  hatch  in  a 
few  days,  and  that  succeeding  cold  spells  and  rain  will  kill  off  the 
early  young  locusts. 

Of  course  such  predictions  will  have  only  special  and  local  value,  and 
for  their  success  must  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  our  knowledge  of 
(1)  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  and  (2)  the  thermal  constant  or  total 
amount  of  heat  required  to  hatch  the  locust-egg.  The  chemical  effects 
of  solar  radiation  we  believe  to  be  of  minor  importance,  since  the  solar 
rays  that  penetrate  into  the  soil  belong  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum. 

In  a  broad  way  we  know,  from  the  sub-boreal  nature  of  the  insect, 
that  its  eggs  will  stand  intense  cold,  for  they  are  normally  laid  where 
the  winters  are  long  and  intense.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  a 
severe  and  steady  winter  in  the  Temporary  region  will  better  preserve 
them  and  cause  them  to  hatch  more  regularly  in  spring  than  a  mild  and 
changeable  winter ;  and  the  history  of  the  winter  of  1874-^75,  compared 
with  that  of  187G-'77,  bears  out  the  assumption.  In  other  words,  the 
more  nearly  the  winter  of  the  Temporary  region  approaches  in  character 
that  of  the  Permanent  region,  the  better  will  the  eggs  be  preserved  ]  and 
the  relative  mildness  of  the  winter  in  the  more  southern  latitudes — ^the 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  and  corresponding  check  and  stimulus 
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to  development  which  the  eggs  there  endare — has  no  doubt  much  to  do 
with  the  degeneracy  of  the  young  locusts  that  hatch  in  the  Temporary 
region.  Having  already  arrived,  by  experiment  (Chapter  XIII),  at  an 
approximate  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  moisture,  and  of  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  on  the  eggs,  we  desire  in  the  present  connection 
to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  present  data  permit,  the  mean  temperature  or 
thermal  constant  at  which  the  eggs  will  hatch.  Experience  with  this, 
as  with  other  insects,  indicates  that  there  will  be  constitutional  peculi- 
arities belonging  to  different  individuals  which  will  cause  irregularity 
in  development  even  under  the  same  conditions;  but  we  must  recognize 
exceptions  to  all  conclusions,  and  desire  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible 
the  rule. 

The  following  study^  which,  though  necessarily  incomplete,  affords  the 
first  approximation  toward  the  exact  determination  of  the  effects  of 
temperature  on  the  time  of  hatching  of  the  eggs,  has  been  made  for  us 
by  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  of  Washington. 

THE  TEMPEBATTTBE  OF  THE  SOIL. 

On  this  fundamental  question  our  positive  information  is  meager  and 
nnsatis&ctory.  We  need  for  our  Western  States  observations  of  daily 
maximum  and  minimum  temperatures,  or  better,  four  observations  a 
day,  at  regular  hours,  of  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  depths  of  0, 1, 
and  2  inches,  within  such  soils  and  exposures  as  are  selected  by  the 
locusts  for  their  eggs.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  any  such  observa- 
tions htkve  as  yet  been  made  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  shall 
therefore  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  some  general  conclusions  drawn 
from  European  observations  of  soil  temperature.  On  this  account,  and 
until  such  observations  are  instituted  in  our  own  Western  regions^  our 
investigations  will  be  liable  to  a  considerable  range  of  uncertainty,  and 
we  can  only  indicate  general  results  instead  of  illustrating  our  method 
by  definite  special  oases. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  recommended  that  in  future  careful  observations 
on  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  soil  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  usual  record  of  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air,  the  rain-fall 
and  wind,  and  cloudiness  of  the  sky.  Amateur  meteorological  observers 
frequently  spend  money  and  time  upon  barometrical  observations  that 
would  be  more  profitably  spent  upon  rain-fall,  moisture,  and  tempera- 
ture. 

We  have  prepared  unpublished  tables,  which  snfSce  to  illustrate  the 
very  various  temperatures  of  the  soil  under  similar  atmospheric  tempera- 
tures, depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  exposure,  time  of  day  and 
year,  cloudiness,  rain-fall,  wind,  &c.  In  order  to  aid  in  forming  an  ap- 
proximate judgment  of  the  temperature  to  which  eggs  must  have  been 
exposed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember  that  during  a  few  hours  on 
sunny  days  the  temperature  within  one  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  decidedly  higher  than  would  be  inferred  from  the  observations  at 
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2  or  3  incbes,  and  of  coarse  mach  higher  than  the  air  temperatare 
at  an  elevation  of  a  few  feet.  According  to  Hennessey^  Prestel,  &o.,  a 
black-balb  thermometer  laid  upon  the  soil  probably  gives  one  limi);, 
and  the  ordinary  air  temperatare  the  other  limit,  between  which  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  soil  mast  be  included.  An  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  temperatures  for  slight  depths  at  midday  may  be 
formed  from  the  accompanying  table  for  dry,  light,  sandy  soils,  bare  of 
grass: 

Onsurface lOOop.  &PF.  GOPT.  4(PF. 

Jnstbelow j 90  72  55  41 

One-half  inch  belo«r SO  67  58  42 

Oneinch  below 75  63  51  41 

Two  inches  below 70  60  50  4U 

THEBMAL  CONSTANT  FOB  LOOUST-EG0S. 

The  next  step  in  oar  study  requires  that  we  should  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, for  how  long  locust-eggs  must  be  exposed  to  a  given  temperature 
in  order  to  hatch,  or  what  total  amount  of  heat  must  be  furnished  to 
them,  which  amount  may  be  entitled  the  thermal  constant  in  analogy 
with  the  similar  determination  for  the  seeds  of  plants.  We  of  coarse  have 
to  assume  that  the  large  majority  of  the  eggs  require  a  certain  normal 
amount  of  heat.  The  effect  of  temperature,  and  incidentally  of  rain- 
fall and  dryness  of  air,  upon  the  eggs  is  shown  by  Mr.  Kiley's  experi- 
ments, recorded  in  Chapter  XIII.  We  add  the  following  observations 
which  have  come  to  hand  from  other  sources : 

The  young  that  are  hatched  ont  in  Febmary,  if  caged  or  in  a  warm  place,  may  be 
kept  lively  for  a  long  time,  bat  those  that  appear  in  the  open  air  at  this  season  soon 
snccnmb  to  cold  nights  and  want  of  food.  It  is  certain  that  those  that  appeared  iu 
Febraary  will  do  no  harm  next  spring.  It  is  doabtfnl  whether  in  the  year  most 
favorable  to  their  development  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  iu  this  climate  ever 
sarvive  the  winter  in  a  healthy  state.  While  it  is  possible  for  these  eggs  to  survive  one 
or  even  two  freezings  after  the  insect  has  formed  in  the  egg,  they  are  nearly  destroyed 
by  frequent  severe  changes  of  weather. — [Prof.  S.  Anghey  in  the  N^rMka  Ifarmery 
March,  1877. 

It  seems  to  be  tme  that  the  vitality  of  the  egg  cannot  be  destroyed  by  freezing, 
bat  it  is  more  than  likely  that  a  rapid  thawing  oat  would  spoil  them.  I  have  sab- 
jected  grasshopper  eggs  to  temperatures  20  and  30  degrees  below  freezing,  and  then, 
upon  examination  with  the  microscope,  found  the  contents  fluid,  but  thick,  and  with 
ice  crystals  penetrating  the  mass.  I  bave  also  tried  freezing  and  thawing  and  then 
hatching.  Some  'hoppers  appeared  fh>m  the  eggs  that  were  thawed  slowly,  but  none 
where  the  temperatare  was  raised  with  any  rapidity.— [6.  £.  Bailey  in  yebrtuka 
Farmer^  March,  1877. 

Eggs  exposed  to  7QP  F.  hatch  in  from  7  to  14  days ;  exposed  to  20^  F.  they  were 
frozen,  but  revived  on  being  warmed ;  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  5^  F*  they  were 
killed.  A  hard  frost  does  not  kill  many  grasshoppers,  but  a  cold  of  from  Ib^  to  0^ 
will  kill  with  hardly  any  exception.  The  eggs  are  not  destroyed  by  a  cold  winter 
unless  they  have  already  been  partly  hatched. — [Smith  &  Trask,  of  the  Farmer^  Unicn, 
tSaint  Paal,  Minn. 

An  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorlctr,  March  31, 1877, says:  A  tem- 
perature of  100^  F.  had  no  affect  on  the  eggs,  which  hatched  out  in  a  few  hoars.    A 
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temperature  of  120°  made  the  Hioppers  lively  and  bappy,  but  at  140°  they  qaickly 
died. 

Mr.  B.  Yates,  in  the  Saint  Paol  PUmeer-PresBy  says  that  'hoppers  hatched  oat  by 
BtoveSy  when  grown  to  one-fourth  inch  long,  endured  15°  and  18°  below  zero  without 
injary. 

.  Last  winter,  ^hen  the  thermometer  marked  24°  below  zero,  I  examined  eggs  in  a 
piece  of  ground  that  had  been  bare  all  winter,  and  found  them  apparently  as  free 
from  frost  as  so  much  alcohol,  and  in  the  spring  they  hatched  out  in  great  numbers  in 
the  same  ground. — [W.  J.  Newell,  Athol,  Sioux  County,  Iowa,  July  2, 1877. 

Eggs  laid  in  September,  1876,  began  to  hatch  about  April  10th.  Very  cold  weather 
April  24  to  29.  Many  eggs  began  to  hatch  rapidly  on  May  Ist.  Insects  exposed  in  a 
bottle  to  14,  were  not  injured. — [Q.  V.  Swearingen,  Sidney,  Iowa,  May  1, 1877. 

On  the  27th  May,  1877,  at  Montevideo,  Chippewa  County,  I  found  a  place  where  the 
hatching  had  begun  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  and  had  been  suddenly  arrested  by 
rain ;  the  egg-pods  were  found  to  be  spreading,  the  young  having  been  arrested  Just 
as  they  were  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  shell.  The  eggs  appeared  to  be  lifeless,  but 
after  lying  in  the  warm  sun  a  few  minutes  a  portion  of  the  young  came  forth.  »  •  •  * 
Eggs  plowed  under  in  the  spring  in  corn-fields  remained  unhatcbed  until  June  21,  and 
were  then  apparently  lifeless,  but  hatched  under  the  sun  within  an  hour.  Where  the 
ground  has  become  baked  hard  by  the  sun,  a  light  rain-shower,  followed  by  warm  sun- 
light, often  serves  to  assist  rather  than  to  hinder  hatching. — [Mr.  Allen  Whitman, 
Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

Eggs  deposited  July,  1875,  and  covered  by  water  through  the  spring  and  summer  to 
August  first,  were  hatching  out  on  August  28  in  the  warm  sun.  Alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  occur  every  year;  thus  March,  1874,  had  sixteen  days  of  temperature  above 
32°,  and  it  fell,  April  3,  to  17°.  In  March,  1875,  ranged  from  38°  to  1°,  and  in  April, 
1875,  the  range  was  from  57°  to  10°.  In  March,  1877,  above  freezing-point,  and  on 
eighteen  days  in  April. — [C.  H.  Goodsell,  Marshfield,  Lincoln  County,  Minn. 

NotwithBtaoding  the  indefLoite  natare  of  some  of  the  preceding 
observations,  wo  have  ventared  to  draw  the  following  conciasions  in 
reference  to  the  influence  of  temperature,  &c.,  on  the  vitality  and  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs : 

I.  Low  degrees  of  cold,  as  —  5°  F.  and  — 24  F.,  do  not  impair  their  vitality. 

II.  Temperatures  up  to  100°  F.  do  not  destroy  them. 

III.  Moisture  and  water  affect  the  eggs  principally  by  keeping  them  at  a  low  tem- 
perature and  delaying  the  time  of  hatching ;  by  drying  np  the  contents  of  the  egg, 
by  exposure  to  sun  and  wind,  its  development  may  be  prevented  at  any  temperature. 

IV.  Alternate  freezing  and  thawing  injures  the  eggs  but  slightly  if  the  process  is 
slow,  but  if  the  thawing  takes  place  very  rapidly  the  vitality  is  probably  injured. 

y.  The  development  of  the  egg  is  suspended  for  an  indefinitely  long  time  when  kept 
at  temperatures  uniformly  lower  than  32°  F.,  and  even  probably  lower  than  50°,  but 
progresses  at  higher  temperatures  with  a  rapidity  proportional  to  the  excess  of  the 
temperature  above  50°. 

YI.  Some  of  the  preceding  experiments  give  the  following  numerical  data  for  the 
time  of  hatching: 

Eggs  that  had  perhaps  been  already  brought  forward  by  natural  heat  ont  of 
doors,  hatched  after  20  days'  exposure  indoors  to  an  artificial  temperature  ranging  from 
55°  at  night  to  65°  by  day,  and  averaging  60°.  Other  eggs,  i>erhaps  those  that  had 
not  as  yet  made  so  mnoh  progress  in  maturing^  required  38  days  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture.—[Riley's  Experiments,  1. 

Eggs  hatched  in  from  21  days,  at  60°  F.,  to  32  days,  at  60°  F.— [Riley's  Experi- 
ments, 2. 

Eggs  hatched  in  from  21  days,  at  60°  F.,  to  36  days,  at  60°  F.  These  eggs  were 
exposed  from  December  22  to  January  12  to  out-of-doors  temperatures  raging  from 
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&2<^  to  —4°,  withoat  injury  or  material  hastening  of  the  hatch,— [Riley's  Experw 
ments,  3. 

^S8^  ^^^  o'  doors,  at  Saint  LoaiSi  from  November  15  to  ^larch  2,  and  therefore 
exposed  to  80  days  of  maximum  temperature  lower  than  51^,  and  *20  days  of  maximam 
temperature  over  58°.  The  eggs  continued  hatching  from  March  2  to  April  10. — 
[Riley's  Experiments,  6. 

Eggs  baried  at  Manhattan,  Kane.,  November  10,  at  depths  fh>m  1  to  18  inches. 
Examined  May  12,  and  had  all  hatched  down  to  12  inches,  but  none  below  that. — 
[Riley's  Experiments,  p.  356. 

Eggs  hatched  in  from  7  to  14  days  at  temperature  of  78^.  It  is  not  known  whether, 
in  these  experiments,  the  eggs  were  perfectly  fresh,  nor  whether  the  temperature  was 
perfectly  uniform. — [Smith  and  Trask. 

From  these  obsorvatious,  and  having  in  mind  the  irregalarities  in  the 
time  of  oviposition,  and  the  possibility  of  the  previoas  exposure  of  some 
of  these  eggs  to  an  unknown  though  small  amount  of  natural  heat 
before  being  subjected  to  the  artificial  experimental  temperatare,  the 
following  estimate  or  rather  *^  working  hypothesis"  has  been  formed  as 
to  the  approximate  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the  time  of 
hatching.^ 

At  a  uniform  temperature  of  50^  Fahrenheit,  the  eggs  require  65 
whole  days  or,  1,560  hours. 

At  a  uniform  temperature  of  60^  Fahrenheit,  the  eggs  require  60 
whole  days,  or  1,440  hours. 

At  a  uniform  temperature  of  70^  Fahrenheit,  the  eggs  require  55 
whole  days,  or  1,320  hours. 

Whether  eggs  will  hateh  on  exposure  to  a  continuous  temperature 
much  higher  or  lower  than  these  may  be  questioned.  Analogy  shows 
that  there  must  be  a  limiting  temperature. 

APPLICATION  OF  PREOEDINa  DATA  TO  THE  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  DATES 
OF  HATOHING  OF  EOOS  DEPOSITED  UNDEB  NATURAL  CONDITIONS. 

In  order  to  apply  the  estimates  of  the  preceding  section  to  the  locust 
eggs  actually  lying  in  the  ground,  we  must,  in  the  absence  of  direct  ob- 
servation of  the  soil  temperature,  "find  some  general  connection  between 
this  and  that  of  the  air,  as  given  by  ordinary  meteorological  registers. 

This  connection  has  been  more  elaborately  treated  of  by  numerous 
authors  ]  but  for  our  case  the  question  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  we 
need  only  to  have  some  general  statement  of  the  time  during  which  soil 
temperatures  exceeding  50^  have  prevailed  For  more  accurate  investi- 
gation, and  assuming  that  the  thermal  constants  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion can  be  determined  with  minute  accuracy,  we  should  imperatively 
need  observations  of  the  actual  temperature  of  soil  rather  than  any  ap- 
proximate inferences. 

We  propose  for  our  present  approximation  to  ascertain,  first,  on  how 
many  days  during  the  months  in  question  air-maxima  of  50^,  60^,  &c., 

M  This  estimate  waa  made  without  knowledge  of  that  fciven  by  Hr.  Riley  hi  Chapter  VIII,  where 
the  times  are  g\v«n  as  S8  to  35  days,  at  a  temperatare  of  85°  Fahrenheit,  or  4a  days,  at  a  temperetaro  of 
ISP  Fabronheit.  and  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press  there  Is  not  time  to  investigate  the  orlj^  of  this 
dliferenoe. 
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occarred,  and  on  how  many  days  the  air-minima  were  above  50^.  In  a 
second  table  we  shall  give  the  average  daily  duration  in  honrs  of  the 
period  during  which  the  average  soil  temperatures  above  50<^  will  ave- 
rage 60O. 

The  following  tables,  for  September,  1875,  to  June,  1876,  are  princi- 
pally based  on  data  pablished  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  Sig- 
nal Officer: 

Table  showing  ike  nuimberof  dojfs  in  whkik  the  maximum  and  minimum  air  iemperaiuree  were 

within  certain  limite, 

FOBT  GABBY,  MANITOBA. 


Number  of  days. 

1 

1 

1 

►9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ifaxlmam  tempeitttiirM  were  under 

3 
7 
8 
9 
8 
1 

83 
3 

4 
1 
1 
0 

30 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

31 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

81 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

89 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

31 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

19 
7 
3 
1 
0 
0 

10 

3 

Between  StPanASO^ 

3 

Between  600  and  690 

4 

Between  ?(K*  and  "79® .................. 

13 

Between  80°  and  OP 

6 

OverSJP 

3 

above  480  ae  follows 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

15 

Monthly  mean  temperatorea 

530.3 

3<P>.6 

80.9 

50.7 

-40.3 

-(P.  4 

80.7 

350.9 

980.8 

6O0.O 

BBECKENBIDOB,  MINN. 


Number  of  days. 

1 

1 

1 
I 

1 

*^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*^ 

500 

1 
5 
11 
9 
3 
1 

13 
8 
3 
5 
8 
0 

84 
5 

1 
0 
0 
0 

31 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

31 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

89 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

31 

17 
6 
6 
1 
0 
0 

8 

7 
8 
5 
9 
0 

0 

Between  5|o  and  590 

3 

Between  6O0  and  690 

6 

Between  700  and  790 

18 

Between  8OO  and  890 

5 

Over  890 ; 

4 

The  minimnm  temperstorea  were 
above  49o  an  follows  .-r-r r 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

14 

Monthly  mean  temperatozes 

55P.4 

430.0 

180.3 

I80.O 

60.3 

40.3 

100.5 

380.3 

5C0.3 

630.1 
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TAKKTON,  DAK. 


Number  of  days. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i^ 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

Maximam  temperatures  were  ander 
800 .7; 

0 

4 
10 

5 
11 

0 

13 

60O.6 

6 
8 
9 
5 
3 
0 

20 
8 
2 
0 
0 
0 

24 
b 
t 
0 
0 
0 

26 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

23 
5 
1 
0 
0 
0 

31 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7 
10 
7 
5 

1 
0 

3 
3 
4 

10 
11 
0 

0 

Between  51oand59o 

1 

Between  60O  and  690 

Q 

Between  70°  and  79° 

9 
10 

Between  8(P  and  89® 

0ver&9o 

4 

The  minlmnm  temporatnres  were 
above  49^  as  foUuwa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 
CIO.  6 

18 

Monthly  mean  temperatures 

no  2 

2ZO.0 

270.3 

18°.  9 

90O.8 

20O.4 

tip.  7 

650.7 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBRASKA. 


Number  of  days. 

1 

1 

i 

December. 
January. 

1 

1 

d 
P. 
< 

i 

1 

50O 

0 
3 
5 

10 

7 
5 

8 

18 
8 
4 
0 
0 
0 

16        86 
12         5 
3         0 
0          0 
0  1       0 
0          0 

13 
13 
3 
0 
0 
0 

22 
5 

4 
0 
0 
0 

7 
3 
10 
8 
2 
0 

2 

5 
7 
7 
10 
0 

0 

Between  SOo  and  590 

0 

Between  6O0  and  690 

5 

Between  70Oand  79° 

10 

Between  eoo  and89o 

8 

Over  89® 

7 

Above  490  84  follows. .. T- 

13 

0 

0'      0 

0 

0 

3 

17 

18 

62°.  5 

530.4 

3P.5 

340.0  230.6 

32.04 

2*|0. 9 

50°.  3 

590.  c 

C1O.9 

DODGE  CITY.  KANS. 


Number  of  days. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*9 

S 

■1 

t 

1 

i 

Maximum  temperatures  ware  under 
500 

0 
2 
3 
7 

10 
8 

0 
3 
8 
11 
10 
0 

8 
10 

7 
8 
14 
2 
0 
0 

11 
11 

8 
1 
0 
0 

4 
12 
8 
5 
0 
0 

18 
7 
4 
2 
0 
0 

3 
3 
C 
9 

7 
2 

8 

0 
2 

8 
4 
15 
2 

18 

Between  50O  and  590 

Between  6O0  and  69o 

Between  70o  and  79o 

Between  6O0  and  890 

10 

Over  690 

10 

above  490  as  follows  .... r,,-, 

23 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

84 

680.7 

560.6 

390.9 

40O.7 

350.3 

410. 5 

MO.  7 

5C0.6 

G40.5 

71o.t 
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Knmber  of  days. 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

►S 

£ 

1 

1 

►» 

S 

i 

Msximnm  temperatiiTes  were  under 
50© .\7. 

14 

0 
0 
2 

14 
14 

1 

14 

0 
4 

15 
12 
0 
0 

4 
9 
12 
6 
0 
0 

9 
3 
12 
12 
0 
0 

1 
6 
10 
9 
3 
0 

0 
1 
4 
8 
16 

17 

0 

Between  50O  and  aK> 

0 

Between  60°  and  60o 

0 

Between  70O  and  790 

s 

Between  80^  and  89<> 

11 

(h'er?90 

17 

The  mlnimnm  temperatnrea  were 
above  480 

99 

SO 

19 

11 

9 

10 

9 

95 

S6 

30 

730.5 

630.9 

550.  tf 

540.9 

«r..« 

560.1 

530.0 

<no.o 

710.8 

770.3 

We  shall  make  a  pretty  close  approximation  to  the  nnmber  of  hoars 
daring  which  the  eggs  were  exposed  to  a  batching  temperature  of  GO^ 
F.  if  we  allow  for  each  of  the  maximums  above  50^  in  the  preceding 
tables  the  number  of  hours  g^ven  in  the  following  table : 


Fort 
Garry. 

Brecl^en- 
ridge. 

Yankton. 

North 
Platta 

Dodge 
City. 

Conieana. 

1875. 
September 

h. 
12 
6 

h. 

14 

10 

6 

A. 

16 
11 
6 

4 

4 

4 

18 
19 
6 

4 

4 

4 
6 
19 
16 
18 

h. 
20 
18 
12 
6 

6 
6 
8 

19 
18 
90 

h, 
24 

October 

20 

>tovember 

16 

19 

1876. 
Jannary 

19 

Fcbmary 

19 

March 

16 

April 

6 
19 
18 

6 
10 
14 

6 
19 
IG 

20 

Miy ....:.:.::..;.:;:;;:;:;. .:;::::::;:: 

24 

June 

94 

The  total  number  of  hours  during  which  the  eggs  are  exposed  to  a 
hatching  temperature  equal  to  60^  F.  is  now  found  by  multiplying  these 
numbers  by  the  number  of  maximums  above  50^  as  before  given,  and  the 
following  results  are  thus  obtained : 


Total  nuikber  of  hours  during  whick 

egg$  were  exposed 
to  60°. 

to  a  hatching  temperature  equivalent 

Fort 
Garry. 

Brecken. 
ridge. 

Yankton. 

North 
Platte. 

Dodge 
City. 

Conlcana. 

1875. 
September 

A. 
394 

48 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
66 

1^ 

h. 

406 

180 

36 

0 

0 
0 
0 

78 
290 
490 

k, 

480 

'975 

60 

28 

20 
84 
0 
1P4 
306 
480 

h. 
540 
348 

79 

60 

20 
64 
54 
276 
464 
540 

h. 
600 
540 
964 
144 

120 
150 
104 
324 
558 
600 

h, 
720 

October 

600 

HoTomber 

464 

December 

1676. 
Jannary -..*...     . 

379 
394 

Febmary.... ..*....... 

324 

MaT1?h       r r 

464 

Aval 

600 

fibj;:::::::"::;;::: ::::™;;;;;:;;: 

744 

Jnne 

790 
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From  tbis  table  we  see  tbat  tbe  eggs  laid  at  MaDbattan,  KaD9.,  in 
the  fall  of  1876,  and  obtained  by  Mr.  Biley  for  his  experiments  early  in 
November,  may  have  already  received  as  mneh  as  1140  ss  600  +  540  boan 
of  a  batching  temperatare,  or  about  47  complete  days,  more  or  less,  de- 
pending on  their  exposnre,  which  was  allowed  for  in  framing  tbe  work- 
ing hypothesis  given  in  tbe  preceding  section. 

By  adding  npthenumbersintheverticalcolamnsofthetableiast  given, 

and  comparing  with  onr  standard,  1,440  boars  of  temperatore  60^,  we 

find  that  the  times  at  which  the- hatching  wonld  begin  are  abont  as  fol* 

lows: 

Egg9  depofiied  September  1, 1876. 


Will  haye'TeoelTod— 


And  begin  to  hnteb— 


Uti. 


Fort  Garry ... 
Ureokenrlage., 

Yankton , 

North  Platte. . 
Dodge  City  ... 
Conloana 


1,S64  honra  of  hatching  temperatare  by  Jane  30 
1.41')  honra  of  hatching  temperatare  by  Jane  30 
1,407  hoars  of  hatching  tempcrataro  by  If  ay  31 . . 
1,434  honra  of  hatching  temperatare  by  A.pril  30 
1,404  honra  of  hatching  temperatore  by  Nov.  30. . 
1,3S0  hoars  of  hatehing  temperatare  by  Oct  31  . . 


'Early  in  Jnly,  1876 

—  do 

Early  in  Jnno,  1R78  .... 

Early  in  Hay,  1876 

Daring  December,  1875.. 
Daring  November,  1875, 


50 

«)L5 

4tS 

41.S 

37.5 

3S 


This  table  shows  the  rapid  development  of  the  eggs  in  the  regioo 
south  of  Kansas,  where  their  hatching  may,  nnder  favorable  ciroam- 
stances,  begin  in  December,  though  those  bom  then  will  be  killed  by 
the  cold  that  wonld  not  have  injured  their  eggs.  For  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, and  Kansas  our  table  agrees  well  with  tbe  hatching  times  of  the 
majority  of  the  insects  as  reported  in  Riley's  Locust  Plague,  page  97.  For 
Manitoba  onr  dates  are  rather  later  than  those  given  by  Biley ,  but  would 
correspond  to  the  region  north  of  Dakota  and  Montana.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  apparent  that  a  revision  of  these  figures  in  the  light  of 
careful  observations  to  be  made  in  the  future  will  conflrm  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  present  method  of  computing  and  predicting  the  times 
of  hatching,  and  will  give  data  for  much  more  accurate  calculations. 


CHAPTER    XVL 

EFFECTS    THAT    GBNBBALLT   FOLLOW    SEVERE    LOCUST 

INJURY. 

There  are  some  interesting  consequences  that  nsually  follow  severe 
locust  injury,  and  that  are  well  worth  recording.  Not  to  dwell  on  the 
immunity  which,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  247-8),  the  farmer  is  likely  to  en- 
joy the  year  following  severe  injury  from  the  young  insects,  there  is 
invariably,  throughout  the  Temporary  Region,  a  marked 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  BTJMMEB  AND  AUTUMN. 

<< After  the  insects  have  left,  or  by  the  end  of  July  in  the  latitude  of 
Saint  Louis— earlier  or  later  as  we  go  south  or  north — tbe  ravaged 
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country  begins  to  wear  a  bright  and  promisiDg  aspect,  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  desolation  of  a  month  before.  In  August  the  contrast  becomes 
still  more  gratifying,  and  frequently  there  are*  grown  the  finest  crops  of 
corn,  Hungarian  grass,  prairie  meadow,  buckwheat,  and  vegetables  of 
all  kinds.  In  September  the  change  which  three  months  have  wrought 
needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Soot  crops  do  well,  and  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  attain  immense  proportions,  owing  to  the  freedom  from 
weeds  and  fertility  resulting  from  the  dang  and  bodies  of  the  dead 
locusts. 

NO  EVIL  WITHOUT  SOME  COMPENSATING  GOOD. 

^^Not  to  mention  the  valuable  experience  and  the  quickening  influence 
that  are  generally  gained  in  temporary  adversity,  there  are  other  ways 
in  which  good  may  grow  out  of  the  locust  troubles  when  they  are  severe. 
The  chinch  bugs  filled  the  air  in  the  spring  of  1875  throughout  the 
stricken  district,  and  many  persons  feared  that  they  would  destroy  the 
com  crop  even  if  the  locusts  left.  We  then  argued  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  snch  a  result,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  less 
injury  from  this  cause  than  usual,  and  with  a  wet  summer,  which  might 
be  expected,  an  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  pest.  With  everything 
eaten  by  the  locusts,  the  female  chinches,  instead  of  being  quietly  en- 
gaged, unseen,  in  laying  eggs,  as  they  usually  are  in  May,  were  flyings 
about  seeking  plants  on  the  roots  of  which  to  deposit  their  eggs.  For 
this  reason  they  were  more  noticeable.  Once  fully  developed  in  the 
ovaries,  the  eggs  must  be  laid,  and  the  great  bulk  of  them  were  neces- 
sarily laid  where  the  young  hatching  from  them  were  destined  to  perish, 
as  the  result  proved ;  for,  injurious  as  the  species  had  been  for  the  two  or 
three  previous  years,  scarcely  a  specimen  was  to  be  found  in  the  fall. 
The  same  will  hold  trne  of  many  other  insect  pests,  which  are  starvedi 
out  in  the  spring  by  utter  devastation  of  their  food-plants ;  and  snch  a 
devastated  country  is  apt  to  be  free  from  most  noxious  insects  during 
the  subsequent  two  or  three  years. 

''  The  unusual  productiveness  of  the  soil  in  the  stricken  country  was- 
on  all  hands  noted  during  the  year  1875,  and  was  owing,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  rich  coating  of  manure  which  the  locusts  left.  In  the 
form  of  excrement  and  dead  locusts,  the  bulk  of  that  which  was  lost  in 
spring  was  left  in  the  best  condition  to  be  carried  into  the  soil  and  util- 
ized. The  introduction  of  new  seed  from  other  States  was  also  benefii- 
cial. 

''  Nature  generally  maintains  her  averages,  and  whenever  diminished 
southern  winds,  drought,  and  locusts  have  prevailed,  the  opposite  condi- 
tions are  very  apt  to  follow^  and  give  us  plenteous  harvests  in  the  place 
of  short  crops. 

CHANGES  THAT  FOLLOVT  THE  LOCUSTS. 

^^  The  invasions  into  a  country  of  large  numbers  of  animals,  whether 
men  or  insects,  are  often  followed  by  changes  in  the  vegetation  of  that 
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country.  Certain  strange  plants  are  said  to  yet  mark  the  path  tbroagh 
the  Southern  States  which  Sherman's  soldiers  took  in  their  march  to  the 
sea,  and  a  number  of  plants  new  to  the  country  are  known  to  have  been 
introduced  into  France  by  the  Germans  during  the  late  Franco-Prussian 
war.  So  the  locust  incursions  and  devastations  in  Kansas  and  Missonri 
were  followed  by  some  curious  changes.  These  changes  consisted  mostly 
in  the  great  prevalence  of  plants  that  in  ordinary  seasons  are  scarcely 
noticed.  The  Amarantus  blitoidea^  already  spoken  of  (p.  254),  spread  at 
an  unprecedented  rate,  and  grew  in  great  luxuriance.    Immediately  after 


Fig.  106.— Gbun  Labta  of  Whitb-linxd  Mobnixo  Sphdiz.  (After  BOey.) 

the  locusts  left,  the  common  purslane  started  everywhere  and  usurped 
the  place  of  many  other  species.  The  common  Nettle  {Solanum  Caro- 
linense)  and  the  Sand  burr  {8.  rostratum)  spread  in  1875  to  an  alarming 
degree,  and  the  Poke-weed  {Phytolacca  decandra)  was  very  abundant.  All 
kinds  of  grasses  grew  very  luxuriantly  during  the  summer,  a  fact  dae  to 
the  wet  and  favorable  weather ;  but  some  kinds^  that  are  rare  in  ordi- 
nary seasons  got  the  start  and  grew  in  great  strength  and  abundance. 
Among  these  none  are  more  notable  than  the  sudden  appearance  very  gen- 
erally over  the  locust-devastated  region  of  what  is  usually  called  a  new 
grass.  Springing  up  wherever  the  blue  grass  gets  killed  out,  it  proves  a 
Godsend  to  the  people,  for  while  it  is  young  and  tender,  cattle  like  it  and 
fatten  upon  it.  This  grass  is  the  ViJfa  tagincpjiora^  an  annual  which  is 
common  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Unnoticed  during 
ordinary  seasons,  the  destruction  of  the  blue  grass  and  other  plants  by 
the  too  close  gnawing  of  the  locusts  gives  it  the  advantage  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence— an  advantage  which  is  soon  lost,  however,  as  the  nor- 


Fio.  107.— Black  Larva  of  Whitr-lised  Mobkiko  Spnnfx.    (After  Biley.) 

mal  relations  between  species  are  assumed  again  in  a  few  years  after  the 
disturbing  influence  has  ceased  to  be  operative.    Indeed,  since  the  Yilfii 

*>Prof.  O.  C.  Btodhead  (XranB.  St  Louis  Ac.  So.  III.  n.  348  )  montions  more  particulArly  Arittida  oUgo- 
)aehuaj  in  ordinary  seasons  of  rare  occurrence  around  Pleasant  Hill,  as  reaching  the  unusual  beicbl  of 


ttecfti    ,  _  .  _  „ 

two  feet,  and  being  very  abondant.    EragrottU  poceoidei,  ordinarily  reeombent  and  scarcely  noticed 
In  yards  and  along  roadsides,  grew  in  profusion,  and  three  and  a  hair  feet  high,  "  looking  like 
ready  to  be  mowed."    Panieum  tangwfuiUi  was  luxuriant  enough  to  be  cut  for  hay. 
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ripens  and  dies  early  in  the  fall,  the  blue  grass  gains  ground  tbe  very 
first  year,  and  afterward  easily  retains  sapremacy.  The  wide-spread 
appearance  of  the  Yilfa,  following  the  loeusts,  has  been  explained  on  tbe 
hypothesis  that  the  latter  broaght  the  seed  from  the  West  and  passed 
it  undigested  with  their  droppings.  The  fact  that  the  seed  is  a  line  long, 
and  not  particularly  hard,  aside  from  the  other  facts  in  the  case,  renders 
snch  a  hypothesis  unreasonable.  Being  an  annual,  tbe  seed  was  scat- 
tered the  previous  fall,  and  naturally  starting,  we  may  presume,  about 
the  time  the  insects  left,  the  species  got  the  ascendency. 

<^  Some  i)ersons  were  quite  alarmed  at  the  prevalence  of  largo  green 
and  black  worms  soon  after  the  locust  left.  Feeding  upon  purslane  and 
prevailing  to  an  unusual  degree,  because  of  the  unusual  prevalence  of 
this  plant,  they  generally  did  good  by  keeping  this  weed  down  and  con- 
verting it  into  manure.  In  some  few  instances,  however,  they  swarmed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  devour  all  the  purslane,  when  they  attacked 
grape-vines,  and  as  Mr.  Thomas  Wells,  of  Manhattan,  Kans.,  informs 
me,  even  cut  off  corn  when  it  was  about  a  foot  high.    These  worms 


Fio.  loe.— WRm-LiNSD  MOBNiKO  Sfhikx.    (After  Biley.) 

were  the  variable  larvsB  of  the  White-lined  Morning  Sphinx,  a  pretty 
moth  often  seen  hovering  over  flowers  at  evening.  Most  insects  that 
naturally  feed  in  spring  above  ground  on  low  vegetation  were  killed  out, 
and  the  only  species  unaffected  by  the  visitation  were  those  feeding  on 
forest  trees,  or  living  in  the  ground  or  in  the  trunks  of  trees.  The 
White-lined  Morning  Sphinx  was  just  issuing  from  the  pupa,  which  had 
remained  undisturbed  below  ground,  when  the  locusts  were  leaving.  It 
found  the  purslane — ^its  favorite  food-plant — everywhere  springing  up 
and  abundant,  and  Its  eggs  were  laid  without  difficulty,  and  the  young 
larvtB  did  not  in  any  case  lack  for  food.  As  a  consequence  they  pre- 
vailed to  a  remarkable  degree." 

We  noticed  that  timothy  and  clover  were  generally  ruined  in  1875, 
and  had  to  be  replanted ;  but  blue  grass  did  not  seem  to  suffer  perma- 
nently, but  came  up  again  when  the  insects  left.  Mr.  Boll  reports  that 
in  Texas  a  troublesome  weed  known  as  broomweed,  which  ordinarily 
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covers  the  prairies,  was  pretty  efifectually  eradicated  in  1877  by  the 
youDg  locQSts,  which  kept  the  buds  eaten  ont  in  spring. 

The  following  article,  written  October  23, 1876,  from  Tankton,  Dak., 
and  published  in  the  New  Tork  Tribune,  gives  an  interesting  summary 
of  the  results  that  followed  the  defoliation  of  shrubs  and  trees  in  that 
locality. 

Oar  gardens  show  some  queer  effects  of  grasshoppers  which  swarmed  here  in  Angost. 
Heavy  frosts  occurred  in  the  last  of  September,  stripping  many  trees  of  leaves ;  but  the 
young  fruit-trees,  which  had  every  leaf  eaten  up  clean  in  August  by  'hoppers  and  then 
put  out  all  the  next  year's  buds,  still  hold  their  clusters  of  rich  green,  glossy  leaves, 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  hard  freezes  of  autumn.  While  the  box-elder,  and  a  few 
other  trees  not  eaten  by  them  last  summer,  have  shed  all  their  leaves,  because  ripened 
to  maturity,  I  fiud  the  unripe  leaves  of  the  new  foliage  of  the  lilac,  the  egg-plum,  the 
Queen  of  the  Prairie  rose,  the  Hislop  and  Transcendent  crab,  and  the  cotton  wood  look 
bright  and  green  and  resist  the  frosts.  The  Concord  grapes  are  an  exception.  They 
were  eaten  down  to  mere  stubs  in  August.  They  budded  anew  as  in  spring,  grew  fast, 
and  produced  a  good  length  of  young  shoots  only  to  wither  and  be  killed  by  the  frosts. 
One  of  the  queerest  efifects  of  the  'hopper  pest  is  this  second  budding  and  blossoming  of 
fruit-trees.  About  October  1, 1  saw,  in  my  neighbor's  garden  in  this  city,  a  young  wild 
plum-tree  bearing  a  good  number  of  ripe  plums,  and  on  every  limb  were  white  clusters 
of  blossoms,  from  next  year's  fruit-buds,  prematurely  forced  into  unnatural  bloom  by 
the  'hoppers  having  taken  all  the  leaves  and  caased  the  sap  to  find  a  new  outlet  for  its 
circulation.  The  fiowers  were  dwarfed  and  sad-looking,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
such  trees  will  do  next  year. 

The  crab-apple  trees  at  the  same  time  had  occasional  sprays  of  blossoms,  delicate  and 
sweet  as  those  of  May.  The  insects  are  very  sure  to  strip  these  trees,  even  gnawing  off 
the  soft  young  shoots,  but  leaving  their  crop  of  half-grown  fruit  to  come  to  a  dwarfed 
and  withered  maturity  in  the  midst  of  rich,  new  foliage  as  luxuriant  as  that  of  early 
June.  But  nothing  hurts  these  hardy  and  valuable  trees  in  Dakota,  not  even  the  mjB- 
terions  fire-blight.  I  planted  some  fine  young  Norway  spruces  last  spring,  from  a  mis- 
taken idea  that  'hoppers  wouldn't  totfbh  evergreens.  I  have  preserved  the  dry  stalk  of 
the  largest  one,  stripped  as  clean  of  its  bark  for  some  distance  as  it  could  have  been 
scraped  with  a  knife.  The  grasshopper  did  it  with  his  little  hatchet.  My  horticul- 
tural experience  with 'hoppers  convinces  nie  that  we  can  raise  the  Miner  plum  in  Dakota 
unhurt  by  them ;  also  the  Early  Richmond  cherry.  These  trees  held  their  leaves  intact, 
while  myriads  of  gnawing  pests  ate  the  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  clean — the  lat- 
ter sort  mostly  dying  ont,  while  the  gooseberry  bushes  are  again  full  of  foliage  and 
growing  as  gaily  as  if  we  had  not  had  ground  recently  frozen  half  an  inch  thick.  Straw- 
berries also  did  not  seem  to  lose  a  leaf,  while  onions  were  eaten  down  into  the  ground. 

INJTJEY  TO  PEUIT  AND  FEUIT-TEEES. 

^^  It  is  doubtful  if  grain-growers  and  stock -raisers  suffer  as  much  in 
tbe  end  as  fruit-growers  from  locust  injuries.  The  injury  is  at  first  less 
felt  by  these,  but  in  many  instances  it  is  more  lasting  and  serious. 
Most  trees  survive  one  or  two  defoliations,  but  in  many  cases  no  leaves 
are  permitted  to  grow  for  weeks,  just  at  the  season  when  they  are  most 
needed.  Tbis  was  especially  the  case  in  1875  with  low  shrubs,  such  as 
gooseberries  and  currants,  in  which  the  insects  were  fond  of  roosting. 
Where  not  excessively  numerous,  heart-cherries  were  preferred  over 
others,  and  the  insects  would  pass  through  a  strawberry  bed  and  only 
clean  out  the  weeds.    A  great  many  trees  were  killed  outright,  and  it 
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was  often  found  necessary  to  cut  down  the  grape-vines.  Trees  not  killed 
were  often  badly  barked  and  lost  many  limbs,  and,  except  where  pro- 
tected by  ditches,  no  orchards  yielded  fruit."  Many  trees  put  forth  a 
few  secondary  blossoms  after  the  insects  left,  and  some  even  produced 
small  secondary  fruit.  The  permanent  injury  becomes  more  noticeable 
the  succeeding  year,  for  not  only  do  many  of  the  trees  die  outright,  but 
they  are  all  feeble  and  more  liable  than  usual  to  the  attacks  of  the  Flat- 
headed  borer  (Ohrysobothris  femorata)  and  other  injurious  insects. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 
USES  TO  WHICH  LOCUSTS  MAT  BE  PUT. 

Locusts  may  be  put  to  several  uses,  as  food,  fish -bait,  manure,  etc., 
while,  as  shown  by  Professor  Kedzie,  formic  acid,  which  is  used  in 
medicine  and  may  be  used  in  the  arts,  may  be  extracted  from  them. 
Millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  Asia  have  for  ages  used  locusts 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  in  certain  tracts  of  Africa  the  advent  of  swarms 
of  locusts  is  hailed  with  joy  by  the  natives  (who,  it  may  bo  remarked, 
are  not  farmers),  since  they  afford  them  an  abundant  and  nutritious 
article  of  food.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Indians  of  the  Great  Basin, 
or  region  between  the  plains  and  Sierra  Nevada,  eat  locusts  and  crickets, 
baking  them  in  hole^in  which  heated  stones  are  placed,  and  then  cov- 
ering them  with  soil. 

Apropos  of  locusts  as  an  article  of  food,  we  may  quote  as  follows 
from  Mr.  Packard's  Half  Hours  with  Insects : 

The  cnietaoea  afford  in  the  northern  lobster,  the  epiny  lobster  of  the  tropics,  and 
nnmeroos  kinds  of  shrimps  and  crabs,  many  choice  bits  for  onr  larder.  Whether, 
however,  any  of  the  insects,  or  their  allies  the  spiders,  or  even  the  worms,  will  ever 
afford  food  to  civilized  man  is  a  matter  of  |2^rave  doubt.  While  the  bulk  of  our  animal 
food  is  given  as  by  the^Ma^gted  animals,  the  ox,  sheep,  fowl,  and  game  being  our 
main  dependence,  the  mollnsHlBbrd  as  the  delicious  oyster,  which  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  give  up ;  the  less  aristocratic  dam,  handed  over  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  by  the 
sagamores  and  their  followers ;  the  delicious  though  rare  scallop  and  the  quahaug,  while 
mussels,  snails,  and  whelks  regale  our  transatlantic  friends.  Honey  is  universally 
sought,  and  that  is  an  insect  product,  but  the  flesh  of  insects  is,  upon  the  whole,  re- 
pugnant to  oar  feelings.  This  is  certainly  unreasonable,  for  multitudes  of  the  locust 
or  grasshopper  of  the  Eaat  are  eaten  by  Arabs  and  the  savages  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 
We  look  with  repugnance  upon  a  roasted  grasshopper,  but  an  Arab  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed his  abhorrence  at  our  eating  raw  oysters.  While  in  their  sudden  flights  the 
grasshoppers  cover  the  ground  and  eat  up  every  green  thing,  the  natives  adopt  the  sen- 
sible course  of  devouring  them  in  turn.    The  Bushman,  who  is  no  farmer,  sings— 

"  Yeft,  even  the  wasting  locnst  Bwarm, 
Which  mighty  nations  dread, 
To  me  nor  terror  brings  nor  harm— 
I  mako  of  them  my  bread." 

He  collects  them,  according  to  Anderson,  by  lighting  large  fires  directly  in  the  path 
of  their  swarms.    As  the  insects  pass  over  the  flames,  their  wings  are  scorched  and 
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they  fall  helplesely  to  the  ground.  They  ar^  also,  he  says,  collected  hy  cart-loads  when 
they  have  retired  to  rest.  The  locusts,  after  being  partially  roasted,  are  eaten  fresh, 
or  tiiey  are  dried  in  the  hot  ashes,  and  then  stored  away  for  fatnre  emergencies.  The 
natives  redace  them  also  to  powder,  or  meal,  hy  means  of  two  stones  or  a  wooden  mor- 
tar, which  powder,  when  mixed  with  water,  prodnces  a  kind  of  sonp  or  stirabont.  I 
have  tasted  locnsts  prepared  in  varions  ways,  bat  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found  them 
Tery  palatable.  Bat  they  most  contain  a  vast  deal  of  nonrishment,  since  the  poor 
people  thrive  wonderfally  on  them. 

The  writer  has  found  by  experience  that  grasshoppers  fried  in  batter 
taste  no  better  and  no  worse  than  shrimps.  Bat  the  most  conclnsive 
exddence  on  this  point  are  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Eiley,  which  we  ex* 
tract  in  full  from  his  Eighth  Annual  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Missouri 

(1875) : 

Oar  relish  or  disrelish  of  certain  animals  for  food  are  very  mnch  matters  of  habit  or 
fashion,  for  we  esteem  many  things  to-day  which  oar  forefathers  considered  either 
poisonoas  or  repalsive.  There  is  nothing  very  attractive  aboat  snch  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals as  tnrtles,  frogs,  oysters,  clams,  crabs,  lobsters,  prawns,  shrimps,  periwinkles, 
snails,  mussels,  qaahaags,  or  scallops  antil  we  have  become  accastomed  to  them ;  and 
what  is  there  abont  a  dish  of  locusts,  well  served  ap,  more  repulsive  than  aboat  a  lot 
of  shrimps?  for  the  former  feed  on  green  vegetation,  and  are  more  cleanly  than  either 
pigs  or  chickens.  Who  can  doubt  but  that  the  French,  during  the  late  investment  of 
Paris,  would  have  looked  upon  a  swarm  of  these  locnsts  as  a  manna-like  blessing  from 
Heaven,  and  would  have  much  preferred  them  to  stewed  rat  f  And  why  should  the 
people  of  the  West,  when  rendered  destitute  and  foodless  by  these  insects,  not  make 
the  best  of  the  circumstances  and  guard  against  famine  by  utilizing  them  as  food  f 
OHaving,  in  1675,  personally  tested  them  for  this  purpose,  I  ^11  here  record  the  result 
very  much  as  originally  given  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  its  meeting  for  that  year. 

In  the  few  words  I  have  to  communicate  under  this  head  it  is  not  my  parpose  to  in- 
flict a  long  dissertation  on  edible  insects.  The  subject  has  been  sufficiently  treated  of 
by  various  authors,  and  esp(  cially  by  Eirby  and  Spence,  in  their  admirable  introduc- 
tion to  Entomology ;  while  Mr.  W.  R.  Gerard  has  brought  together  most  of  the  facts  in 
a  paper  entitled  '^Entomophagy,"  read  before  the  Poughkeepeie  Society  of  Natural 
History.  I  It  is  my  desire  rather  to  demonstrate  the  availability  of  locusts  as  food  ior 
man,  and  their  value  as  snch  whenever,  as  not  infrequently  hjM)pens.  they  deprive  him 
of  all  other  sources  of  nourishment.  ^tr 

With  the  exception  of  locusts,  most  other  insects^Rt  have  been  used  as  food  for 
man  are  obtained  in  small  quantities,  and  their  tase  is  more  a  matter  of  curiosity  than 
of  interest.  They  have  been  employed  either  by  exceptional  individuals  with  perverted 
tastes,  or  else  as  dainty  tit-bits  to  tickle  some  abnormal  and  epicurean  palate.  Not  so 
with  locusts,  which  have  from  time  immemorial  formed  a  staple  article  of  diet  with 
many  people,  and  are  used  to-day  in  large  quantities  in  many  parts  of  the  globe. 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  treasures  on  exhibition  atnhe  British  Mnseam  muBt 
have  noticed  among  its  Nineveh  sculptures  one  in  which  men  are  represented  carrying 
different  kinds  of  meat  to  some  festival,  and  among  them  some  who  cany  long  sticks 
to  which  are  tied  locusts,  thus  indicating  that  in  those  early  days  locusts  were  suffi- 
ciently esteemed  to  make  part  of  a  public  feast.  They  are  counted  among  the  *'  dean 
meats"  in  Leviticus  (xi,22),  and  are  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible  as  food  for 
man.  In  most  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  subject  to  locust  ravages  these  insects 
have  been  and  are  yet  extensively  used  as  food.  Herodotus  mentions  a  tribe  of  Ethi- 
opians ''  which  fed  on  locusts  which  came  in  swarms  from  the  southern  and  unknown 
districts,''  and  Livingstone  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  locust-feeding 
custom  prevails  among  many  African  tribes.    Indeed,  some  tribes  have  been  called 

Aeridf^'ka^  from  the  almost  exclusive  preference  they  give  to  this  diet»    We  have  it 

1^    ^  ^q\^ 
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from  Plioy  that  loooBts  were  in  high  esteem  among  the  Parthiane,  and  the  records  of 
their  nse  in  ancient  times,  as  food,  in  Southern  Europe  and  Asia  are  abundant.  This 
use  continues  in  those  parts  of  the  world  until  the  present  day. 

In  Morocco  (as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Trovey  Blackmore,  of  Loudon,  who  has  spent 
some  time  in  that  country)  they  do  more  or  less  damage  every  year,  and  are  used  ex- 
tensively for  food  whenever  they  so  abound  as  to  diminish  the  ordinary  food-supply ; 
while  they  are  habitually  roasted  for  eating  and  brought  into  Tangier  and  other  towns 
by  the  countiy-people  and  sold  in  the  market-places  and  on  the  streets.  The  Jews, 
who  form  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  collect  the  females  only  for  this  purpose, 
having  an  idea  that  the  male  is  unclean,  but  that  under  the  body  of  the  female  there 
are  some  Hebrew  characters  which  make  them  lawful  food.  In  reality  there  are,  un- 
der the  thorax,  certain  dark  markings,  the  species  used  being  the  AcritUum  perignnum, 
which  is  so  ii^nrious  to  crops.  Radoszkowski,  president  of  the  Russian  Entomological 
Society,  tells  me  that  they  are  also  to  this  day  extensively  used  as  food  in  Southern 
Russia,  while  many  of  our  North  American  Indian  tribes,  and  notably  the  Snake  and 
Digger  Indians  of  California,  are  known  to  feed  upon  them*  No  further  evidence  need 
be  cited  to  prove  the  present  extensive  nse  of  these  insects  as  articles  of  food.  L3t  us 
then  briefly  consider  the  nature  of  this  locust  food,  and  the  different  methods  of  pre- 
paring it. 

The  records  show  us  that  in  ancient  times  these  insects  were  cooked  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  (Edipoda  migratoria  and  Acridium  perigrinunif  which  are  the  more  common 
devastating  locusts  of  the  Old  World,  are  both  of  large  size,  and  they  are  generally 
prepared  by  first  detaching  the  legs  and  wings.  The  bodies  are  then  boiled,  roasted, 
stewed,  fried,  or  broiled.  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  used  thein  by  carefully  roasting 
them  to  a  bright  golden  yellow.  At  the  present  day,  in  most  parts  of  Africa,  and 
especially  in  Russia,  they  are  either  salted  or  smoked  like  red  herrings.  Chevier,  in 
his  account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco  (London,  1788),  says  that  thus  cured  they  are 
brought  into  the  market  in  prodigious  quantities,  but  that  they  have  *'  an  oily  and 
rancid  taste,  which  habit  only  can  render  agreeable."  The  Moors  use  them,  to  the 
present  day,  in  the  manner  described  by  Jackson  in  his  <*  Travels  in  Morocco,"  viz,  by 
first  boiling  and  then  frying  them;  but  the  Jews  in  that  country,  more  provident 
than  the  Moors,  salt  them  and  keep  them  for  using  with  the  dish  called  dafinat  which 
forms  the  Saturday's  dinner  of  the  Jewish  population.  The  dish  is  made  by  placing 
meat,  fish,  eggs,  tomatoes,  in  fact  almost  anything  edible,  in  a  Jar,  which  is  placed  in 
the  oven  on  Friday  night,  and  taken  out  hot  on  the  Sabbath,  so  that  the  people  get 
a  hot  meal  without  the  sin  of  lighting  a  fire  on  that  day.  In  the  Abb^  Godard's 
**  Descrifkon  et  HUtoire  de  Maroo  "  (Paris,  18G0),  he  tells  us  that  "  they  are  placed  in 
bags,  salted,  and  either  baked  or  boiled.  They  are  then  dried  on  the  terraced  roofs  of 
the  houses.  Fried  in  oil,  they  are  not  bad."  Some  of  our  Indians  collect  locusts  by 
lighting  fires  in  the  direct  path  of  the  devouring  swarms.  In  roasting,  the  wings  and 
logs  crisp  up  and  are  separated ;  the  bodies  are  then  eaten  fresh,  or  dried  in  hot  ashes 
and  put  away  for  future  use.  Our  Digger  Indians  roast  them  and  grind  or  pound  them 
to  tt  kind  of  flour,  which  they  mix  with  pounded  acorns^  or  with  berries,  make  into 
cakes,  and  dry  in  the  sun  for  future  use. 

The  species  employed  by  the  ancients  were  doubtless  the  same  as  those  employed  at 
the  present  day  in  the  East,  viz,  the  two  already  mentioned,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  the 
smaller  CaloptetiMB  itaUcua,  We  have  no  records  of  any  extended  nse  of  our  own  Rocky 
Mountain  species  {Ckdoptenua  tpretua),  unless — ^which  is  not  improbable— the  species 
employed  by  the  Indians  on  the  Pacific  coast  should  prove  to  be  the  same,  or  a  geo- 
graphical race  of  the  same. 

It  had  long  been  a  deeire  with  me  to  test  the  value  of  this  species  (spretus)  as  food, 
and  I  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  to  gratify  that  desire  which  the  recent  locust  inva- 
sions into  some  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  States  afibrded.  I  knew  well  enough  that  the 
attempt  would  provoke  to  ridicule  and  mirth,  or  even  disgust,  the  vast  minority  of  our 
people,  unaccustomed  to  anything  of  the  sort,  and  associating  with  the  word  insect  or 
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"bug"  everything  horrid  and  repnlsive.  Yet  I  was  governed  by  weightier  reaaon') 
than  mere  cariosity ;  for  many  a  family  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  was^  in  1874,  brought 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  sheer  lack  of  food,  whiie  the  Saint  Louis  pai^ers  reported 
cases  of  actual  death  from  starvation  in  some  sections  of  Missouri,  where  the  insects 
abounded  and  ate  np  every  green  thing,  in  the  spring  of  1875. 

Whenever  the  occasion  presented,  I  partook  of  locusts  prepared  in  dififerent  ways, 
and  one  day  ate  of  no  other  kind  of  food,  and  must  have  consumed,  in  one  way  or 
anofcher,  the  substance  of  several  thousand  half-grown  locusts.  Commencing  the 
experiments  with  some  misgivings,  and  fully  expecting  to  have  to  overcome  disagree- 
able flavor,  I  was  soon  most  agroeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  insects  were  quite 
palatable  in  whatever  way  prepared.  The  flavor  of  the  raw  locust  is  most  strong  and 
disagreeable,  bnt  that  of  the  cooked  Insect  is  agreeable  and  sufficiently  mild  to  be 
easily  neutralized  by  anything  with  which  they  may  be  mixed,  and  to  admit  of  easy 
disguise,  according  to  taste  or  fancy.  But  the  great  point  I  would  make  in  their  favor 
is  that  they  need  no  elaborate  preparation  or  seasoning,  and  that  they  really  require 
no  disguise ;  and  herein  lies  their  value  in  exceptional  emergencies,  for  when  people 
are  driven  to  the  point  of  starvation  by  these  ravenous  pests,  it  follows  that  all  other 
food  is  scarce  or  unattainable.  A  broth,  made  by  boiling  the  unfledged  Calopteni  for 
two  hours  in  the  proper  quantity  of  water,  and  seasoned  with  nothing  but  pepper  and 
salt,  is  quite  palatable  and  scarcely  to  be  distingaished  from  beef-broth,  though  it  has 
a  slight  flavor  peculiar  to  it  and  not  easy  to  be  described.  The  addition  of  a  little 
butter  Improves  it,  and  the  flavor  can,  of  course,  be  modified  with  mint,  sage,  and 
other  spices  ad  Ubitum,  Fried  or  roasted  in  nothing  but  their  own  oil,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  salt,  they  are  by  no  means  unpleasant  eating  and  have  quite  a  nutty 
flavor.  In  fact  it  is  a  flavor,  like  most  peculiar  and  not  unpleasant  flavors,  that  one  can 
soon  learn  to  get  fond  of.  Prepared  in  this  manner,  ground  and  compressed,  they 
would  doubtless  keep  for  a  long  time.  Yet  their  consumption  in  large  quantities  in 
this  form  woald  not,  I  think,  prove  as  wholesome  as  when  made  into  sonp  or  broth^ 
for  I  found  the  chitinous  covering  and  corneous  parts,  especially  the  spines  on  the 
tibise,  dry  and  chippy,  and  somewhat  Irritating  to  the  throat.  This  objection  would 
not  apply  with  the  same  force  to  the  mature  individaals,  especially  of  the  larger  spe- 
cies, where  the  heads,  legs,  and  wings  are  carefully  separated  before  cooking;  and,  in 
fact,  some  of  the  mature  insects  prepared  in  this  way,  then  boiled  and  afterward 
stewed  with  a  few  vegetables  and  a  little  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  vinegar,  made  an 
excellent  fricass^.    •    •    • 

I  sent  a  bushel  of  the  scalded  insects  to  Mr.  John  Bonnet,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  caterers  of  Saint  Louis.  Master  of  the  mysteries  of  the  cuisine,  he  made  a 
soup  which  was  really  delicious,  and  was  so  pronounced  by  dozens  of  prominent  Saint 
Louisians  who  tried  it.  Shaw,  in  his  Travels  in  Barbary  (Oxford,  England,  1738),  in 
which  two  pages  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  ravages  of  locunts,  mentions 
that  they  are  sprinkled  with  salt  and  fried,  when  they  taste  like  oraw-fish ;  and  Mr. 
Bonnet  declared  that  this  locust  sonp  reminded  him  of  nothing  so  much  as  craw-fit  h 
hisqney  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  by  connoisseurs.  He  also  declared  that  he  woold 
gladly  have  it  on  his  bill  of  fare  every  day  if  he  could  only  get  the  insects.  His  method 
of  preparation  was  to  boil  on  a  brisk  fire,  having  previously  seasoned  them  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg,  the  whole  being  occasionally  stirred.  When  cooked,  they 
are  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  bread  fried  brown,  or  aimr^of  rice.  They  are  then 
replaced  in  the  saucepan  and  thickened  to  a  broth  by  placing  on  the  warm  part  of  the 
stove,  but  not  allowed  to  boil.  For  use,  the  broth  is  passed  through  a  strainer  and  a 
few  croutons  are  added.  J  carried  a  small  box  of  fried  ones  to  Europe,  where  they 
were  tasted  by  numerous  persons,  inclnding  members  of  the  London  Entomological 
Society  and  of  the  Soci6t6  Entomologique  de  France.  Without  exception,  they  were 
pronounced  far  better  than  was  expected,  and  those  fried  in  their  own  oil,  with  a  little 
salt,  remained  good  and  fresh  for  several  mouths ;  others  fried  in  butter  became 
«lightly  rancid— a  fault  of  the  butter.    Mr.  C.  Home,  F.  Z.  S.,  writing  to  Science  Qoa^ 
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9fp,  says:  '*In  the  eyening  I  had  asked  two  gentlemen  to  dinner,  and  gave  them  a 
cnny  and  croquette  of  locusts.  They  passed  for  Cabul  shrimps,  which  in  flavor  they 
very  mnch  resembled ;  hut  the  cook  having  inadvertently  left  a  hind  leg  in  a  croquette, 
they  were  found  out,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  one  of  the  party  and  the  amusement  of 

the  other.'' 

•  ••••«« 

Locusts  will  hardly  come  into  general  use  for  food,  except  where  they  are  annually 
abundant,  and  our  Western  farmers,  who  occasionally  suffer  from  them,  will  not  easily 
be  brought  to  a  due  appreciation  of  them  for  this  purpose.  Prejudiced  against  them 
fighting  to  overcome  them,  killing  them  in  large  quantities,  until  the  stench  from  their 
decomposing  bodies  becomes  at  times  most  ofi*en8ive,  they  find  little  that  is  attractive 
in  the  pests.  For  these  reasons,  as  long  as  other  food  is  attainable,  the  locust  will  be 
apt  to  be  rejected  by  most  persons.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  they  do  make  very  good 
food.  When  freshly  caught  in  large  quantities,  the  mangled  mass  presents  a  not  very 
appetizing  appearance,  and  emits  a  strong  and  not  overpleasant  odor  ;  but  rinsed  and 
scalded,  they  turn  a  brownish-red,  look  much  more  inviting,  and  give  no  disagreeable 
smell.  ^ 

Fish-bait  has  been  prepared  for  the  sardiDe-flshery  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Packard's  re- 
port: 

It  is  stated  in  the  BulUUn  MetuwH  de  la  SodM  ffAodimaium  (August,  1875)  that 
Dr.  Morran,  a  physician  at  Douamenez,  in  Finist^,  has  thought  of  utilizing  the  Afri- 
can locnst  as  bait  for  the  sardine-fishery  in  the  maritime  districts  of  the  coast  of  Man- 
cha  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  doctor  hopes  to  substitute  this  new  bait  for  that 
employed  until  now  nnder  the  name  of  roe  (rogue),  and  the  price  of  which,  always 
increasiog,  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  French  fishermen.  The  locusts  cooked  in 
salt  water  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  ground.  The  powder  obtained  seems  to  make  as 
good  bait  as  roe.  It  has  a  dark  color  like  that  of  the  pickled  roe  of  Norway.  It  pre- 
serves all  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  locust.  It  reabsorbs  the  pickle,  and  is  fatty, 
nnctuous,  and  soft  to  the  touch.  Besides,  it  faUs  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  resem- 
bling the  flesh  of  craw-fish,  comminuted  and  dried  fitth,  of  which  the  sardines  are  very 
fond.  The  insect  can  be  put  up  in  different  ways,  as  made  into  biscuit,  pickled, 
salted,  pressed,  or  dried  in  the  sun.  Different  methods  of  preparation  have  been  tried ; 
cooked  and  salted,  the  insects  can  be  piled  np  in  cakes,  so  as  to  be  easily  packed  and 
transported.  They  can  also  be  thrown  alive,  peU-mell,  into  brine  and  pressed.  The 
first  of  these  methods  is  employed  by  the  Arabs.  The  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Algeria 
recommends  smothering  the  locusts  in  sacks,  then  drying  in  the  sun.  The  bait  prepared 
in  these  different  modes  has  been  tried  at  Donamenez  with  good  results.  The  sardines 
bit  at  them  eagerly.  It  appears  that  in  the  bodies  of  a  great  number  of  sardines  there 
have  been  found  on  examination  the  remains  of  locnsts  which  the  fish  had  swallowed. 
This  last  fact,  stated  officially,  has  weU  satisfied  the  maritime  population  of  Douar- 
nenez. 

Should  a  demand  for  similar  bait  arise  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States,  large  quantities  of  fish-bait  coiild  be  prepared  by 
Western  farmers  in  locost-years. 

From  locusts  an  important  chemical  substance  used  in  the  arts  may 
be  obtained.  This  is  formic  acid,  a  substance  characteristic  of  certain 
insect-secretions. 

Desiring  to  obtain  as  complete  an  analysis  as  possible  of  the  juices 
of  the  locusts,  we  engaged  Mr.  Emmet  F.  Hill,  of  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  to 
£)re$s  a  sufficient  quantity  of  locusts,  and  to  send  the  resulting  fluid  to 
Prof.  W.  K.  Kedzie,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans., 
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with  whom  we  had  arranged  to  make  an  analysis.    The  following  is 

Professor  Kedzie's  report : 

Kansas  Statb  Agricxtltural  Collbob, 
Chbuical  Depabtmbmt,  If&vemher  6, 1677. 
Dbar  Sir  :  In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  Angnst  last  I  reoeived  from  Mr.  Emmet 
F.  Hill,  of  Spirit  Lake,  Diokinf»on  County,  Iowa,  a  two-qnart  bottle  filled  with  the  ex- 
pretieed  J  nice  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locast  {Cdloptenu$  gpretua),  and  at  the  same  time 
received  your  letter  of  Angnat  3,  requesting  me  to  make  such  examination  of  the  pro- 
duct as  should  be  found  possible.  In  a  minute  account,  forwarded  me  soon  after,  Mr. 
Hill  states  that  the  bottle  of  extract  sent  me  was  a  XK)rtion  of  seven  pints  of  juice  ob- 
tained from  three-eighths  of  a  bushel  of  the  locusts,  weighing  altogether  25  pounds,  by 
prolonged  pressure  under  an  ordinary  sorew-and-lever  cheese-press.  The  bottle  of  ex- 
pressed Juice  placed  in  my  possession  I  found  upon  examination  to  contain  also  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  macerated  tissue  of  the  locusts,  giving  the  liquid  a  somewhat 
viscid  character  and  dark  brown-color.  Decomposition  had  so  far  progressed  as  to 
render  very  rapid  work  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  programme  for  the  investi- 
gation which  I  had  proposed.     The  liquid  was  markedly  alkaline  in  reaction.    Its 

proximate  composition  I  determined  as  follows : 

Per«eiiti 

Water 87.083 

on?. 004 

Solid  organic  matter 12. 903 

Mineral  matter  (ash) 010 

100.000 

The  oil  referred  to  above  was  obtained  by  prolonged  digestion  with  sulphuric  ether. 
It  is  a  fine,  transparent,  reddish-brown  oil  of  very  pungent  and  penetrating  odor ;  and, 
although  probably  of  little  practical  importance,  is  of  great  interest,  considering  its 
origin  and  properties.  I  have  still  to  determine  its  ultimate  composition,  and  for  con- 
venience in  future  reference  I  will  venture  to  designate  it  caloptine.    The  ultimate 

constitution  of  the  ash  of  this  looust-eztiact  I  determined  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

SUica ^ 12.100 

Sulphuric  acid 1.153 

Chlorine 1.760 

Phosphoric  acid 60.713 

Lime 13.260 

Magnesia 8. 511 

Potassa 7.420 

Soda 5.083 

Copper  (distinct  trace). 

The  large  proportion  of  phoepbatea  which  the  above  analysis  shows  in  this  ash  would 
not  be  unexpected,  considering  the  nature  and  voracious  habits  of  this  insect.  The 
presence  of  copper  in  perceptible  traces  is  also  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  analysis 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  this  metal  has  also  been  discovered 
in  the  blood  of  other  animals,  particularly  of  the  LimtUw  polyphemus,  the  ash  of 
whose  blood  always  furnishes  a  trace  of  copper.o"  The  accidental  occurrence  of  thia 
metal  in  the  present  case  is  entirely  precluded  by  the  iact  that  in  the  process  of  care- 
fully expressing  the  liquid,  it  came  in  contact  with  no  metallic  snrfiftce  whatever ; 
possibly  excepting  the  contact  of  a  small  portion  with  the  thread  of  the  iron  press-screw. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  result  of  this  examination,  however,  was  that  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  this  locust-extract  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  experiment 
150  cubic  centimeters  of  the  decomposing  liquid  with  75  cubic  centimeters  of  snlphnrie 
acid  were  distilled  at  a  high  temperature,  and  the  product  collected  through  a  Liebig's 

••  See  Watt's  Chemieal  Dietlonsry,  vol.  i,  p.  610. 
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condenser  was  foond  to  be  145  onbic  oentimeters  of  a  colorless,  limpid  solntion  of 
formic  acid  (CHsOs)  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0056.  Tboagh  this  acid  exists  in 
the  red  ant  (Formioa  rufa),  from  which  it  was  originally  obtained,  and  in  the  larv»  of 
some  species  of  BombjfXj  we  are  to  understand  that  in  the  present  instance  it  is  gene- 
rated by  the  action  of  the  snlphnric  acid  npon  the  decomposing  locnst-extraot.  We 
know  that  formic  acid  may  be  manafactnred  by  similar  distillation  of  a  large  number 
of  organic  materials  with  snlphnric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  locnst-Jnioe  at  this  stage  of  decomposition  the  formic  acid  passes  over  with 
great  readiness,  and  in  remarkable  quantity  and  gravity.  Formic  acid  has  a  present 
market- value  of  about  60  cents  per  ounce.  In  the  form  of  the  free  acid,  as  formic  ether 
and  as  formates  of  ammonium,  sodium,  &c.,  it  has  been  employed  by  English  practi- 
tioners as  a  therapeutic  agent  of  considerable  value.  Free  formic  acid  and  formate  of 
sodium  are  frequently  employed  as  laboratory  reagents,  and  are  exceedingly  useful 
fir  their  great  reducing  power  npon  salts  of  the  noble  metals,  silver,  gold,  and  plati- 
num. By  the  use  of  sodium  formate  a  peculiar  form  of  jplatinum  llackm&j  be  obtained, 
of  great  power  in  inducing  combustion.  From  its  reducing  property  this  salt  also  con- 
stitutes a  very  convenient  reagent  in  blow-pipe  analysis.  The  various  uses  of  formic 
acid  in  all  these  departments  are  nndonbtedly  capable  of  great  and  valuable  extension, 
should  it  ever  become  a  common  article  of  manufacture.  It  is  not,  therefore,  impossi- 
ble that  the  very  ready  preparation  of  such  large  quantities  of  this  acid  from  the 
CaJoptenus  apretiu  may  be  found  in  time  to  have  a  practical  bearing  should  the  only 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  locust  problem  be  found  to  depend  on  some  profitable  dis- 
position of  the  locusts  themselves. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WILLIAM  K.  KEDZIE. 

Prof.  ChaRLBS  y.  RiLBY, 

Chirf  United  States  Entofnotogioal  CommieHon. 

As  a  manure,  it  is  obvioQs  that  wherever  locusts  oocnr  in  destructive 
numbers,  they  may  be  collected  by  band  or  by  machines,  killed,  and 
buried  in  trenches  or  in  compost  heaps,  and  thus  utilized.  Mr.  L.  B. 
Burbank,  of  Wobnrn,  Mass.,  has  suggested  that  locusts  might  be  col- 
lected in  large  quantities,  dried,  and  sent  east,  in  bales,  as  food  for 
poultry. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SAVAGES  OP  OTHER  LOCUSTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

RAVAGES  OF  L00XJST8  THAT  ARE  OCOASIONALLY  MIGRATORY  IN  THE 

ATLANTIC  STATES. 

While  this  report  is  essentially  devoted  to  the  true,  migratory  locust 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  to  draw 
brief  attention  to  the  ravages  of  other  species  in  various  portions  of  the 
country.  The  differences  have  already  been  pointed  out  between  the 
Bocky  Mountain  Locust,  which  does  not  occur  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Eed-legged  and  Lesser  species  often  found  with  it  We  have 
further  seen  that  the  region  of  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  and  much  of  that  west  of  the  mountains,  is  ravaged 
by  the  longer-winged  species  alone  (spr€tus)j  and  it  becomes  us  to  ac- 
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count  for  the  ravages  of  migratory  locusts  in  the  Atlantic  Stales,  sinco 
swarms  have  been  known  in  that  section  of  the  country  to  fly  from 
locality  to  locality,  doing  immense  damage. 

We  know  that  migratory  locusts  do  commit  sad  havoc  in  the  Eastern 
States  from  time  to  time,  and  are  so  effectual  in  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion that  many  persons  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  Bocky  Mountain 
species  has  suddenly  found  its  way  among  them.  Among  the  earlier 
accounts  of  the  flights  and  ravages  of  migratory  locusts  in  this  section 
of  country,  we  And  in  Harris's  Treatise  on  iDjurions  Insects  an  extract 
from  the  travels  of  President  Dwight,  wherein  "  they  are  recorded  as 
being  most  destructive  in  Vermont  in  1797  and  1798,  and  as  collecting 
in  clouds,  rising  in  the  air  and  taking  extensive  flights — even  covering 
persons  employed  in  raising  a  church  steeple,  who,  in  such  position, 
saw  the  insects  flying  far  above  their  heads."  He  also  quotes  from 
Williamson's  History  of  Maine,  that,  in  1749  and  1754,  they  were  very 
numerous  and  voraciousj  that,  "in  1743  and  1756,  they  covered  the 
whole  country  and  threatened  to  devour  everything  green."  In  1874, 
among  other  communications,  we  received  the  following,  descriptive  of 
locust  ravages  in  New  Hampshire: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  Bee  a  note  in  the  New  York  Tribune  reqaestiiu;  those  from  the  locaet 
regions  to  send  yon  specimens  of  the  variety.  I  seed  yon  a  vial  of  them  to-day  by 
mail.  They  have  been  quite  plenty  in  the  Merrimack  Valley  on  some  farms-^they 
have  eaten  all  of  onr  garden  vegetables ;  in  others  they  left  us  a  small  share.  The 
umaU  ones  are  the  most  plenty  and  the  ones  that  have  done  the  most  mischief.  I  shoald 
like  to  know  if  they  are  of  the  same  variety  that  infested  the  West. 

Yours,  truly,  LEWIS  COLBY. 

BoscAWEN,  Merrimac  Countt,  New  Hampshire,  Sepiemher  17, 1874. 

The  following  accoant  of  a  visitation  of  these  locasts  in  Gomberland 
County,  Maine,  in  1821,  by  Dr.  U.  T.  True,  is  so  circumstantial  that  it 
is  given  in  fnll,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Scndder :" 

During  the  haying  season  the  weather  was  dry  and  hot,  and  these  hnngry  locusts 
stripped  the  leaves  from  the  clover  and  herds-grass,  leaving  nothing  hut  the  naked 
stems.  In  consequence,  the  hay-crop  was  seriously  diminished  in  value.  So  ravenous 
had  they  become  that  they  would  attack  clover,  eating  it  into  shreds.  Rake  and  pitch- 
fork handles,  made  of  white  ash,  and  worn  to  a  glossy  smoothness  by  use,  would  be 
found  nibbled  over  by  them  if  left  within  their  reach. 

As  soon  as  the  hay  was  out  and  they  had  eaten  every  livirg  thing,  they  removed  to 
the  adjacent  crops  of  grain,  completely  stripping  the  leaves ;  climbing  the  naked  stalks, 
they  would  eat  off  the  stems  of  wheat  and  rye  just  below  the  head,  and  leave  them  to 
drop  to  the  ground.  I  weU  remember  assisting  in  sweeping  a  large  cord  over  the 
heads  of  wheat  after  dark,  causing  the  insects  to  drop  to  the  ground,  where  most  of 
them  would  remain  during  the  night.  During  harvest-time  it  was  my  painful  duty, 
with  a  younger  brother,  to  pick  np  the  fallen  wheat-heads  for  threshing;  they 
amounted  to  several  bushels. 

Their  next  attack  was  upon  the  Indian  com  and  potatoes.  They  stripped  the  leaves 
and  ate  out  the  silk  from  the  com,  so  that  it  was  rare  to  harvest  a  full  ear.  Among 
forty  or  fifty  bushels  of  com  spread  out  in  the  corn-room,  not  an  ear  could  be  found 
not  mottled  with  detached  kernels. 

While  these  insects  were  more  than  usually  abundant  in  the  town  generally,  it  was 

*^  Hayden  B  Report  on  the  GeoloisioAl  Survoy  of  Kebraska :  and  "The  Distrlbation  of  Ineeotsln  New 
Hampahiro,"  y.  375. 
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in  the  field  I  ha^e  deeoribed  that  they  appeared  in  the  greatest  intensity.  After  they 
had  stripped  everything  from  the  field,  they  began  to  emigrate  in  countless  numbers. 
They  crossed  the  highway  and  attacked  the  vegetable  garden.  I  remember  the  curions 
appearance  of  a  large,  flourishing  bed  of  red  onions,  whose  tops  they  first  literally  ate 
up,  and,  not  content  with  that,  devoured  the  interior  of  the  bulbs,  leaving  the  dry 
external  covering  in  place.  The  provident  care  of  my  mother,  who  covered  the  bed 
with  chaff  from  the  stable-floor,  did  not  save  them,  while  she  was  complimented  the 
next  year  for  so  successfully  sowing  the  garden  down  to  grass.  The  leaves  were  strip- 
ped from  the  apple  trees.  They  entered  the  house  in  swarms,  reminding  one  of  the 
locusts  of  Egypt ;  and,  as  we  walked,  they  would  rise  in  countless  numbers  and  fly 
away  in  clouds. 

As  the  nights  grew  cooler,  they  collected  on  the  spruce  and  hemlock  stumps  and  log 
fences,  completely  covering  them,  eating  the  moss  and  decomposed  surface  of  the  wood, 
and  leaving  the  surface  clean  and  new.  They  would  perch  on  the  west  side  of  a 
stump,  where  they  could  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  work  around  to  the  east  side 
in  the  morning  as  the  sun  reappeared.  The  foot-paths  in  the  fields  were  literally  cov- 
ered with  their  excrements. 

During  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  fiist  of  September,  when  the  air  was 
still  dry,  and  for  several  days  in  succession  a  high  wind  prevailed  from  the  northwest, 
the  locusts  frequently  rose  in  the  air  to  an  immense  height.  By  looking  up  at  the  sky 
in  the  middle  of  a  clear  day,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  one  may 
descry  a  locust  at  a  great  height.  These  insects  could  thus  be  seen  in  swarms,  appear- 
ing like  BO  many  thistle-blows  as  they  expanded  their  wings  and  were  borne  along 
toward  the  sea  before  the  wind ;  myriads  of  them  were  drowned  in  Casco  Bay,  and  I 
remember  hearing  that  they  frequently  dropped  on  the  decks  of  coasting  vessels. 
Cart-loads  of  dead  bodies  remained  in  the  fields,  forming  in  spots  a  tolerable  coating  of 
manure. 

In  the  report  of'the  CoDnecticnt  State  Board  of  Agricaltare  for  1872, 
page  363,  Mr.  Sidney  I.  Smith  states  that  he  has  seen  ''  hackmatack 
trees  almost  covered  with  them,  and  eutirely  stripped  of  their  leaves." 

In  1875  they  were  reported  very  injurioas  in  Massachnsetts,  as  the 
following  items  will  show: 

Chasshoppera  in  ^oaton.— We  did  not  anticipate  that  Boston  proper  would  ever  be  so 
inconvenienced  by  the  pests  which  have  proved  so  destructive  out  West,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  grasshoppers  are  so  numerons  at  the  south  end  that  they  destroy  the  flowers  in  the 
back  yards  to  such  an  extent  that  hens  are  hired  or  bought  to  clear  the  premises  and 
save  the  ornamental  plants  which  adorn  the  premises.  These  insects  are  not  of  the 
Western  pattern,  but  are  native  productions.  If  their  ravages  continue,  it  is  possible 
some  of  our  Western  friends  will  be  called  upon  to  raise  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of 
the  floriculturists  of  Boston,— iBoaton  Journal. 

I  venture  to  ask  your  advice  in  a  grasshopper  matter.  Three  years  ago  a  party  of 
farmers  and  others  in  this  commonwealth,  tired  of  granite  hills,  gravel  banks,  and 
sand  flats,  and  wishing  some  little  latent  fertility  in  the  original  soil,  combined  to 
efieot,  and  dideflect,  the  reclamation  from  the  sea  of  about  1,400  acres  of  what  origin- 
ally was  *'  salt  maish.''  We  are  amply  satisfied  of  the  fertility  of  this  land,  and,  so  far, 
all  is  good.  Last  summer,  however,  this  land  and  the  aAJoining  territory  was  scourged 
with  a  plague  of  locusts  or  grasshoppers.  Whether  they  came  in  such  numbers  owing 
to  the  diking  of  these  1,400  acres,  or  whether  they  would,  last  year,  have  come  in  equal 
numbers  whether  the  marsh  was  diked  or  not,  we  cannot  say.  Our  question  is  this, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  the  point  upon  which  we  pray  your  advice :  Can  we  do  any- 
thing to  diminish  the  number  of  these  pests  for  next  year  f  We  could,  for  example, 
flood  this  whole  tract  of  land  until  early  spring.  Would  this  be  advisable  T  Any  points 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  on  the  matter  would  be  thankfully  received. — 
[Letter  from  C.  Herschel,  Boston,  Mass.,  latter  part  of  October. 
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All  these  reports,  as  we  were  able  to  prove  by  ^xamioiDg  specimeDS, 
had  reference  either  to  the  Bed-legged  {femur-mbrum)  or  the  Lesser 
(atlanis)  locust,  and  in  no  instance  was  a  specimen  of  the  Western  spretus 
among  them. 

in  1875  the  State  of  Illinois  was  visited  by  migrating  locosts  which 
passed  over  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  particularly  parts  of  Liv- 
ingston, McLean,  Vermillion,  Ford,  and  Champaign  Counties.  These 
flights  occurred  early  in  September,  though  smaller,  scattered  flights 
were  noticed  later  in  the  month.  As  usual,  in  this  case  they  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  spretus  by  many  writers,  who  jumped  at  the  oonclusion 
without  the  slightest  possible  proof.  Prominent  journals  also  pub- 
lished the  intelligence  that  the  Eocky  Mountain  locust  had  actually 
crossed  the  Mississippi. 

We  did  not  hesitate  at  the  time  to  announce  that  the  reference  of 
these  swarms  to  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  was  an  error,  and  that  they 
consisted  of  species  native  to  Illinois.  The  correctness  of  these  opinions 
was  proved  by  subsequent  facts,  as  the  species  examined  in  every  case 
were  found  to  be  indigenous.  Their  flights  were  irregular  and  poorly 
sustained,  and  nothing  washeard  of  their  ravages  or  of  their  again  taking 
flight. 

'  On  September  15th  of  that  year  we  received  from  Mr.  H.  P.  Beach, 
county  judge  of  Ford  County,  Illinois,  the  following  letter,  inclosing 
specimens: 

Abont  ten  days  ago  myriads  of  grasshoppers  flew  soathward  over  town.  Many  of 
tbem  came  down,  evidently  onable  to  keep  up  the  Joarney.  Tfaey  seemed  to  be  all  the 
way  from  a  baLdred  feet  to  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  high,  or  perhaps  very  much  higher. 
In  looking  up  toward  the  sun,  the  only  way  they  could  be  seen,  the  appearance  was 
mnch  like  that  of  a  snow-storm  looked  at  in  the  same  way.  We  bave  not  heard  from 
them  sinccy  and  of  conrse  can  give  yon  no  idea  whence  they  come  or  whither  they  go. 

About  the  same  date  (September  IC),  Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson,  Champaign, 
111.,  correspondent  of  the  Country  Oentlemanj  supposing  the  Siiecies  to 
be  spretus^  wrote  to  that  jounial  as  follows : 

When  first  seen,  their  movements  and  motions  were  so  unlike  what  I  had  conceived 
their  flights  to  be,  that  it  was  not  till  several  disabled  or  partially  exhausted  insects 
had  been  caught,  and  their  identity  with  the  Kansas  species  demonstrated,  that  I  was 
convinced  of  their  true  character.  I  bad  supposed  that  these  creatures  flew  in  a  man- 
ner as  pigeons  and  ducks  and  geese  do— straight  ahead  in  a  given  direction,  and  with 
a  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  every  insect  seemed  to  be  out  on  a  holiday,  and  acting 
independently  of  all  the  others.  While  the  vast  mass  slowly  moved  south,  with  an 
inclination  toward  the  east,  there  was  a  constant  circular  movement  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  individuals.  #  •  •  •  • 

When  it  got  noised  abroad  that  they  were  flying,  the  fact  produced  a  startling  sensa- 
tion. Would  they  increase  in  numbers  till  the  sun  was  darkened,  and  then  dpscend 
and  devour  up  every  green  thing,  and  leave  eggs  for  a  progeny  behind  them  that 
would  repeat  the  disaster  next  summer  f  These  fears  were  speedily  dispelled  when 
their  numbers  were  seen  to  diminish,  and  when  it  was  considered  that  all  the  grasa- 
hoppers  which  had  passed  over,  did  they  come  down  could  make  but  small  impression 
on  the  ten  thousand  eqnare  miles  of  oorn  in  Central  Illinois. 
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Gnrefol  examination  showed  these  flights  in  Illinois  to  be  composed 
of  three  species,  viz,  the  Bed-legged,  the  Lesser,  and  the  Differential 
locusts,  while  not  a  single  specimen  of  ^pretus  was  observed.  From 
Mr.  H.  J.  Dnnlap,  of  Champaign,  we  received  a  single  male  femur- 
rvhrum;  the  specimens  from  Ford  Ooanty  were  atlanis^  while  other 
specimens  received  from  Professor  Burril],  of  the  Industrial  University, 
were  differentialis.  Mr.  Thomas  also  received  this  last-named  species 
from  Norwood,  Mercer  County.  These  specimens  were  all  secured  from 
the  flying  bevies,  and  the  positive  statements  of  the  gentlemen  securing 
them  place  their  identity  beyond  question. 

^^From  these  facts  it  results  that  two  species,  yiz^femur-rvbrnm  and 
differential^^  though  normally  having  no  migratory  habit,  and,  as  we 
believe,  incapable  of  extended  flights,  can  actually  assist  in  such  flights. 
That  the  bulk  of  these  Illinois  swarms  was  composed,  however,  of  at- 
laniSf  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.  The  other  two,  less  able  to  sustain 
lengthened  flight,  would  naturally  be  most  near  the  ground  and  most 
often  captured ;  while  AtlaniSt  which  we  now  know  to  occur  in  this  part 
of  the  country  as  well  as  East,  and  to  often  display  the  migratory  habit^ 
would  fly  higher.'' 

These  phenomena,  exceptional  to  Illinois,  are  readily  explained  by  two 
facts,  which  are  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection  :  1st.  0.  atlanis 
was  very  common  in  Missouri  even  in  localities  where  its  occurrence 
had  not  been  previously  observed,  and  around  Carbondale,  111.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  not  able  to  find  a  single  typical  femur-mbrum.  2d.  V. 
differentialia  was  unusually  abundant  and  was  reported  in  great  num- 
bers  about  October  18th  of  that  year  by  Mr.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Onarga, 
as  filling  the  ground  with  their  eggs.  His  letter  was  accompanied  by 
specimens.  The  following  statement  by  S.  Miller,  in  the  Rural  World 
of  August  14, 1875,  refers  to  this  species,  and  is  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection: 

While  the  migratiDg  'hopper  committed  sach  devastation  west  of  ns,  we  hero  at 
Bluffton  have  the  native  species  in  immense  nnmhers.  A  patch  of  potatoes  and 
some  sweet  com  seemed  in  danger  of  heing  consamed,  when  a  flock  of  pnrple  graokles, 
our  crow  hlackhird,  as  it  is  nsoally  called,  came  to  our  rescue.  The  few  days  that  they 
have  visited  the  patch  has  thinned  out  the  ^hoppers  amazingly.  I  never  before  noticed- 
that  this  bird  was  so  useful  in  this  respect ;  and  as  they  are  plenty,  we  may  expect  to 
be  rid  of  the  big  gray  fellows  ('hoppers).  They  are  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the 
Colorado  'hopper,  and  are  nearly  as  bad  on  a  crop  when  plenty.  What  saved  our  little 
crop  ^m  utter  destruction  was  an  open  field  of  land  thickly  covered  with  wild  chamo- 
mile, upon  which  they  fairly  swarmed.  On  this  we  saw  them  as  thick  as  the  Colorados 
in  Sedalia  or  Warrensburg. 

The  explanation  of  these  exceptional  migrations  of  local  species  is 
simple.  In  the  Eastern  States  we  have  seen  that  they  occur  at  intervals, 
and  the  above  facts  show  that  they  may  occur  in  any  portions  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  while  the  local  swarms  of  1875  were  noticed  in  Illinois, 
they  were  not  confined  to  that  State,  but  were  also  reported  in  Een* 
tucky.  The  summers  of  1873  and  1874  had  been  dry  and  hot,  and  these 
favorable  conditions  to  locust  development  resalted  in  an  undue  multi- 
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plication  of  uative  species,  which  had,  in  fact,  been  quite  troablesomo 
in  1874.  In  1875,  myriads  were  hatched ;  but  a  wet  spring  and  summer 
produced  luxuriant  vegetation,  upon  which  these  armies  made  at  first 
but  little  impression.  The  waning  summer  found  these  locusts  "in  full 
feather,"  and  the  autumn  opening  with  dry  weather,  which  cored  the 
grass,  the  locusts  swarmed  in  much  of  the  prairie  country  of  Central 
Illinois.  We  found  them  so  abundant,  in  many  places  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Saint  Louis,  that  several  hundred  would  rise  at  every  step  as  one 
walked  through  a  field.  Whenever  they  abound  to  an  unusual  degree 
the  migrating  instinct  is  developed  in  the  commoner  locusts  just  as  it  is 
under  like  circumstances  in  many  other  insects,  as  butterflies  and  beetles, 
that  are  normally  non-migratory.  But  mere  increase  in  numbers  wonld 
not  give  to  species  like  femur-mbrum  and  differentialiSj  which  are  ordi- 
narily heavy-bodied  and  short- winged,  the  power  of  extended  flight; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  same  exceptionally  hot,  dry  seasons 
which  permit  this  undue  multiplication  also  modify  the  individuals,  and 
cause  a  decrease  in  bulk  and  increase  in  wing-power.  This  view  is  sap- 
ported  by  facts,  as  specimens  of  differenticUis  from  Elansas  and  Minne- 
sota, upon  comparison  with  normal  specimens  as  they  are  found  in  onr 
gardens,  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  the  same  species,  so  greatly  do 
they  differ.  The  flying  specimens  of  this  species  that  went  to  make  up 
the  Illinois  swarms,  also  had  the  body  lighter  and  the  wings  longer,  ^md 
some  of  that  peculiar  fierce  appearance  belonging  to  migrating  speci- 
mens," to  use  Mr.  Thomas's  language.  We  know  that  plants  are  modi- 
fled  in  size  and  habit  by  changing  conditions  of  season,  &c.,  and  the 
same  holds  true  of  insects,  though  in  some  groups  this  susceptibility  to 
modiflcation  is  more  marked  than  in  others.  Yet  the  flight  of  these 
species  is  never  so  strong  nor  so  long  sustained  as  that  of  the  true  mi- 
gratory species  of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

''In  short,  whenever  the  climate  and  conditions  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley approach  those  existing  in  the  native  home  of  the  Bocky  Mountain 
locust,  some  of  our  native  species,  and  especially  those  nearest  akin  to 
it,  also  approach  it  in  habit.  If  the  climate  of  Illinois  and  Missouri 
were  to  i)ermanently  change  in  that  direction,  these  species  would  be- 
come permanently  modifled;  but  as  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of 
such  a  contingency,  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  is  the  only  species,  here 
considered,  that  can  properly  lay  claim  to  the  migratory  habit." 

Another  large  species  that  occasionally  acquires  the  migratory  habit 
is  worthy  of  mention  here,  particularly  as  it  has  a  wide  range  and  is 
common  every  year  over  the  larger  part  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
Acridium  americanum^  which  isfigured  and  described  on  page 236 (Fig. 6). 
In  1876,  this  species  was  very  abundant  and  in  many  cases  acquired  the 
migratory  habit.  Dr.  S.  Miller,  of  Franklin,  Mo.,  wrote  us  that  swarms 
passed  over  parts  of  Johnson  County  late  in  September.  The  following 
extracts  also  refer  to  this  species : 

Lfiend  you  by  Mr.  Sbaw  a  small  package  containing  specimens  of  loonstB,  dettroo- 
tive  about  Chattanooga  and  in  all  Eastern  Tennesaee.    They  strike  me  as  nearly  allied 
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to  the  Rocky  Monntain  locost;  fly  with  the  same  noise  and  shine  of  wings,  in  large 
sboalfs,  bnt  are  larger.~[Dr.  G.  Engelmann,  Warm  Springs,  N.  C,  Angost  29, 1876. 

We  have  a  locust  here  which  has  in  some  places  occurred  in  considerable  nnmbers,^ 
and  some  people  think  it  the  same  as  the  one  which  has  produced  so  much  damage  in 
the  West.  This  I  doubt,  as  it  is  evidently  a  native  species.— [E.  M.  Pendleton,  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture,  University  of  (Georgia,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  14, 1870. 

The  American  Acridinm  visited  us  on  the  night  of  November  21  (Saturday).  A  rain 
fell  dnring  the  night.  Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  was  also  visited  by  them  on  the  same 
night.— [Herschel  I.  Fisher,  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  1876. 

Aoridiwn  afiMHeerniim.— Two  correspondents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  writ- 
ing from  Yevay,  Ind.,  about  the  middle  of  last  November,  reported  the  visitation* 
in  that  place  of  an  immense  cloud  of  grasshojipers  that  literally  covered  the  streets  of^ 
the  town.  One  of  tbe  gentlemen  observed,  about  five  p.  m.,  dense  camnlo-stratns 
clouds  in  the  southwest,  gradually  overspreading  the  sky ;  at  six  o'clock  the  wind  had 
risen  to  moderate  gusts,  and  within  half  an  hour  a  rattling  noise  was  heard  against 
the  windows,  like  that  of  light  hail.  On  opening  the  doors,  grasshoppers  entered  iu> 
immense  numbers,  covering  the  floor,  fhmiture,  clothing,  &c.  The  shower  continued 
till  eight  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  the  ground  was  thickly  covered,  and  the  boys  began  to. 
bum  them,  shovelling  them  into  bonfires. — IFUld  and  Forest,  February,  1877. 

The  next  two  items  are  from  the  Cineinnati  Oazette^  of  October  24, » 
1876,  and  refer  to  the  appearance  of  this  species  in  Dayton  and  Hamil^ 
ton,  Ohio. 

A  shower  of  mammoth  grasshoppers  came  down  upon  our  town  and  yicinity  on  Sat-, 
nrday  night.  We  have  never  seen  such  large  ones  before,  and  we  understand  from  old. 
citizens  that  they  are  entire  strangers  in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  saw  a  boy  have 
a  string  tied  to  two  of  them  (which  were  as  long  as  a  man's  finger)  trying  to  drive' 
them,  and  he  succeeded  pretty  well. 

A  flock  of  grasshoppers  alighted  in  Hamilton,  about  11  o^clock  on  Saturday  night,, 
from  the  northwest.  Those  that  were  not  drowned  in  the  river  or  kiUed  by  the  heavy . 
rain,  were  probably  gobbled  up  before  Sunday  night  by  the  chickens. 

This  same  swarm  passed  over  Oxford,  in  the  same  State,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  specimens  of  the  insects  composing  it,  which  provedi 
to  be  the  species  in  question,  having  been  kindly  sent  to  ns  by  Bev.  L.> 
Ik  Langstroth,  the  well-known  apiarian.    It  is  a  little  singular  that  pre^. 
vions  to  1870  we  have  bat  one  instance  on  record  of  this  species  becom-i 
ing  so  abundant  as  to  seriously  injure  crops,  and  that  in  a  locality  in  * 
Yirginia  two  years  previous,  while  in  the  season  quoted  it  was  re- 
IK>rted   East   and  West,  and  even  as  far  South  as  Georgia;   for- 
toward  the  end  of  July  the  unfledged  insects  did  an  immense  amount  of  i 
damage  to  the  cotton  and  other  crops  of  that  State  and  of  South  Garo- 
liua.    Tbe  papers  were  full  of  graphic  accounts  of  their  destruction,  and . 
not  only  did  editors  very  generally  take  for  granted  that  they  had  to  do ; 
with  the  Western  spretus^  but  specimens  which  Mr.  T.  P.  Janes,  Gommis*. 
sioner  of  Agriculture  for  Georgia,  sent  us  at  once  revealed  their  true . 
character.  > 

-  There  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  tbe  way  of  a  proper  apprehension  of 
the  facts  in  regard  to  these  locust-flights  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the! ; 
failure,  in  the  popular  mind,  to  discriminate  between  species;  the  ordi- 1 
nary  appellation  of  the  locust  or  the  grasshopper  b^ing  applied  without' 
29  a  r"  T 
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disGrimination  to  any  insect  of  the  groap  that  happens  to  become  qd^ 
pleasantly  nnmeroas  iu  any  locality.  The  following  item,  reported  in 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  the  24th  of  October,  1876,  from  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  referring  in  reality  to  the  American  Acridiam,  may  be  cited  in 
illnstration : 

The'  advent  of  Kaosas  graashoppen,  over  Sunday  and  until  Monday  evenhig,  in 
great  numbers  throughout  the  city,  is  a  moet  remarkable  inoident.  Tl^y  were  lonnd 
early  Sunday  morning,  and  left  as  suddenly  as  they  came  on  Monday  evening. 

Sach  reports  are  well  calculated  to  mislead^  by  confirming  the  nnsei- 
entilic  in  the  belief  that  the  ^^E^ansas  grasshopper"  has  overstepped  the 
eastern  limits  which,  in  Chapter  YII,  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  de- 
fine. Even  one  of  the  governors  present  at  the  conference  at  Omaha 
was  f ally  imbned  with  the  idea  that  the  Bocky  Moautain  pest  had  come 
all  the  way  from  Asia. 

*<To  the  nnscientiflc  mind  there  are  few  things  more  diflBksalt  of  ap- 
prehension than  that  species,  whether  of  plants  or  animals,  should  be 
limited  in  geographical  range  to  areas  not  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  by  any  very  marked  barriers  or  by  visible  demarkations.  Yet 
.  snch  is  the  fact,  known  to  every  naturalist,  and  the  geographical  distri- 
bution  of  species  forms  at  once  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of 
the  most  important  studies  in  natural  history.  Borne  species  have  a 
very  limited,  others  a  very  wide  range ;  and  while,  in  the  course  of  time, 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries  or  ages,  the  limits  have  altered  in  the  past  and 
will  alter  in  the  future,  they  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  permanent 
in  present  time.  These  limits  may,  in  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrstioQ, 
be  likened  to  those  which  separate  different  nations.  Though  frequently 
divided  by  purely  imaginary  lines,  the  nations  of  Europe,  with  their 
I)ecnliar  customs  and  languages,  are  well  defined.  Along  the  b<»der8 
where  two  nations  join  there  is  sometimes  more  or  less  commingling;  at 
other  times  the  line  of  demarkation  is  abrupt,  and  in  no  case  could  emi* 
grants  from  the  one  long  perpetuate  their  peculiarities  unchanged  in 
the  midst  of  the  other.  Yet  in  the  battle  of  nations  the  lines  have 
changed,  and  the  map  of  Europe  has  often  been  remodeled.  So  it  is 
with  species.  On  the  borders  of  the  areas  not  abruptly  defined,  to 
which  species  are  limited,  there  is  more  or  less  modification  flrom  the 
typical  characters  and  habits;  while  in  the  struggle  of  species  fi»r  su- 
premacy the  limits  may  vary  in  the  course  of  time.  The  difference  is  that 
the  boundaries  of  nations  result  from  human  rather  than  £rom  natural 
agencies,  while  those  of  species  result  chiefly  from  the  latter,  and  are, 
therefore,  more  permanent*  These  remarks  apply,  of  course,  to  species 
in  a  natural  state,  and  where  their  range  is  uninfineneed  either  directly 
or  indirectly  by  civilized  man.'* 

We  hope  that  the  full  definition  of  the  species  most  closely  allied  to 
the  Bocky  Mountain  pest,  and  the  facts  as  to  the  home  and  geograph* 
ieal  range  of  this  last,  which  we  have  given  in  Chapters  V  and  YI, 
will  tend  to  set  the  public  mind  right  on  this  interesting  subject,  be* 
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c&nse  a  good  deal  of  Qonecessary  alarm  is  often  occasioned  by  the  con- 
f&Quding  of  species. 

THE  MIOBATOBY  LOCUSTS  OP  THE  PACIFIC. 

California  has,  especially  in  former  years,  had  its  locast  plagne ;  bat 
since  1855  there  has  been  no  general  destmction  committed.  In  the 
last  oentdry,  according  to  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  8.  Taylor,  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Beport  for  1858,  they  appeared  in  the  following  years:  1722, 
174^1749, 1763  and  1754, 1766-1767.  In  the  present  century  they  have 
appeared  in  the  following  years,  according  to  the  same  authority : 

1823. — "  Since  1823  the  grasshoppers  have  several  times  ravaged  the 
fields  and  gardens  of  the  Franciscan  Missions  of  Upper  California." 

1827  or  1828.— "About  the  year  1827  or  1828  they  ate  up  nearly  all 
the  growing  crops  and  occasioned  a  great  scarcity  of  wholesome  food." 

1834  or  1 836.— "About  1834--'35  occurred  another  visitation  of  the 
grasshopper,  when  they  destroyed,  a  second  time,  the  crops  of  the 
rancheros  and  missions,  with  the  exception  of  the  wheat." 

1838-1840. — "  Crops  and  gardens  abont  San  Francisco  and  San  Ba- 
fliel  were  destroyed."  In  these  districts  they  stopped  for  three  suc- 
cessive years. 

1846. — ^<  Corh  and  fKjoles  were  completely  consumed  this  year  on  the 
Salinas  Plains."    This  was  a  dry  year  in  California. 

1852. — ^^  Some  time  during  the  months  of  June  and  Jnly  the  'hoppers 
came  from  a  range  of  rolling  hills,  some  four  miles  from  here,  arising 
ttom  the  salt  marsh  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Ban  Francisco.  The 
grasshoppers  have  been  noticed  in  the  same  locality  every  year  since 
1852,  but  not  in  large  numbers."— [Lorenzo  O.  Tatos,  Centreville,  Ala- 
meda County,  California,  October  17, 1877. 

1855. — ^This  year  is  noted  for  the  prevalence  of  destructive  locusts 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Taylor  remarks  that  ^^  the  summer  of  1855,  and 
up  to  the  31st  of  October,  was  the  direst  which  has  been  known  for  ten 
years."    They  were  most  abundant  from  July  15  till  September  20. 

The  Shasta  dnnier^  printed  in  the  Northern  Sacramento  Mountains, 
remarks  that  *^  on  Wednesday  last  (19th  September,  1855)  an  immense 
flight  of  grasshoppers  passed  over  this  place,  flying  westward.  The 
greater  portion  of  them  flew  very  high,  and  conld  only  be  seen  by 
shading  the  eyes  from  the  sun.  They  were  as  thick  in  the  heavens  as 
flakes  of  snow  in  a  snow-storm.  We  hope  they  will  not  stop  flying  until 
they  reach  the  Pacific.^  We  find,  also,  in  the  accounts  of  the  press  of 
Humboldt  and  Klamath  Counties,  that  abont  this  time  locusts  vi^ted 
the  valleys  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory  papers  also  notice  that  in  the  first  week  of  September  of  that 
year  the  grasshoppers  were  becoming  more  numerous  than  ever  in  their 
valleys,  and  doing  great  damage. 

Again : 

The  gni88hopp6r8  appeared  in  1855  in  mnoh  larger  numbers  ill  the  valley  of  the  Sao- 
xamento  and  the  monntaiiis  which  hound  it  on  the  eastern  or  Sierra  Nevada  side  thaof  ^ 
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io  any  other  part  of  Califoroia.  *  *  *  Id  the  sontheni  coast  connties  tbey  wete 
comparatively  few  in  number  and  did  very  little  injury.  They  were  more  tronble- 
Bome  aronnd  Loa  Angeles  than  anywhere  else  in  the  south. — [Famished  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The  Sacramento  Uniony  of  September  19, 1855,  states  that  the  ^<  most 
remarkable  circumstance  we  have  ever  been  called  on  to  notice  in  this 
locality  was  the  flight  of  the  grasshoppers  on  Saturday  and  yesterday. 
For  about  three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the  air,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  200  feet,  was  literally  thick  with  them,  flying  in  the  direction 
of  Yolo.  They  could  be  the  more  readily  perceived  by  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun.  Great  numbers  fell  upon  the  streets  on  Saturday, 
absolutely  taking  the  city  by  storm,  and  yesterday  they  commenced  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  everything  green  in  the  gardens  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Their  flight,  «9i  masie^  resembled  a  thick  snow-storm,  and 
their  depredations  the  sweep  of  a  scythe." 

The  Sacramento  Valley  papers  mention  that  whole  orchards,  gardens, 
and  vineyards  have  been  consumed  by  them..  Entire  fields  of  young 
grain,  of  crops,  and  vegetables  have  been  eaten  up  within  the  space  of 
a  single  day,  leaving  the  ground  like  a  wilted,  blackened  desert.  In 
some  parts  of  the  valley  they  annoyed  the  passengers  and  horses  of  the. 
public  stages  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  greatest  inconvenience, 
and  appear,  in  some  cases,  to  have  positively  endangered  human  life. 

Eegarding  this  1865  invasion  we  have  further  received  the  following 
account  from  Mr.  J.  W.  A.  Wright,  of  Sacramento,  who  obtained  his 
information  from  Mr.  William  Johnston,  of  Bicbland,  Cal.:  ^'  About  the 
middle  of  June,  1855,  the  swarms,  like  clouds  darkening  the  sun,  on  the 
first  day  came  from  the  east  and  passed  over  to  the  west,  into  Yolo  and 
other  counties  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento  Biver.  The  day  was 
elear  and  warm,  not  very  windy,  there  being  a  gentle  south  breeze.  The 
swarms  would  rise  and  fly  every  few  hundred  yards.  In  crossing  the. 
Sacramento  Biver  they  rose  higher,  perhaps  three  hundred  yards  up; 
immense  numbers  fell  into  the  river.  I  heard  of  them  all  up  and  down 
the  Sacramente  OKiver.  They  remained  about  two  weeks  in  the  county 
and  then  gradually  disappeared.  About  one-fourth  of  the  crops  of  Sac- 
ramento County  were  destroyed ;  everything  green  was  devoured,  es- 
pecially fruit  and  fruit-trees,  ripe  wheat  and  barley  suffering  but  little. 
Since  then  Sacramento  Valley  has  occasionally  suffered  a  little  from  the 
same  species  of  locust,  which  was  light  brown  and  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  long."  As  this  swarm  came  about  the  middle  of  June  there  is  no 
probability  that  it  was  Caloptenua  sprettu,  as,  if  the  Eocky  Mountain 
locust  should  succeed  in  crossing  the  desert  of  l^evada  and  Oregon  into 
Oalifomia  from  its  home  in  the  Snake  Eiver  Valley,  about  Boise  City, 
it  would  not  reach  Shasta  or  the  Sacramento  Valley  before  the  last 
of  July  or  the  early  part  of  August.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  spe- 
cies was  either  Caloptenus  fenmr-rubrum  or  0.  atlaniSy  which  had  bred 
among  the  western  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  the  plains  lying  at 
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tfaeir  feet  We  have  still  to  learn  the  date  when  these  two  species  be- 
come winged  in  Galifornia. 

'  Another  account  of  the  locast  visitation  in  1855  in  Sacramento  Val- 
ley has  been  sent  us  by  an  eye-witness,  Mr.  Gteorge  Bich,  who  writes  ns 
as  follows,  Jannary  1,  1878:  ^^  About  the  middle  of  Jaly,  1855,  they 
came  in  immense  numbers  firom  a  southern  direction,  the  wind  being 
south,  passing  over  the  Sacramento  plains  in  a  northward  direction, 
•destroying every  green  thing  as  they  passed.  Touching  the  foothills,  they 
covered  their  sides  in  multitudes,  devastating  its  surface  by  gnawing 
the  bark  of  the  shrnbs,  devouring  the  leaves,  and  eating  the  grass  even 
down  to  the  roots.  Since  1855  have  never  seen  them  in  this  section.'' 
The  same  writer,  in  another  communication,  states  that  the  swarms 
arrived  about  midday  (July  15, 1855),  covering  the  ground  and  filling 
the  air  probably  half  a  mile  high,  taking  their  departure  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day.  Vegetables  and  fruit  suffered  most,  though  no  crop 
was  exempt  from  their  ravages.  With  the  exception  of  aid  from  tur- 
keys, nothing  was  done  to  destroy  them  or  to  protect  crops. 
,  l856.-^Th]s  year,  Mr.  6.  Rich  writes  us,  locusts  appeared  in  smaller 
numbers  in  Lower  Oalifornia.  In  Fresno  Gonnty  the  grasshoppers  were 
destructive  in  1856. — [W.  A.  Saunders. 

.  Thomas  Birmingham  of  the  Big  Tree  (Mariposa)  station,  told  us  that 
in  1856,  or  near  this  year,  two  swarms  of  locusts  came  from  the  south 
during  a  period  covering  the  months  of  June  and  July,  into  the  San 
Joaqoin  Valley.  They  were  very  abondant,  eating  grain,  vegetables, 
firuit-trees,  even  eating  a  man's  coat,  and  were  very  annoying  to  travelers. 
'  1859. — ^  These  insects  wero  first  seen  by  me  in  Pitt  Biver  Valley  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1859,  and  in  such  numbers  as  actually  to  cover  the 
ground.  So  numerous  were  they  that  vegetation  was  entirely  destroyed 
throughout  the  Valley  on  the  west  side  of  Pitt  and  Fall  Bivers."— f Oapt 
John  Feilner,  IT.  S.  A.,  in  the  Smith.  Bep.,  1864. 

Mr.  Qeorge  Ohleger  of  Yuba,  Sutter  County,  writes  that  <^  there  have 
been  no  destructive  grasshoppers  in  this  region  since  1859;  this  being 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  fifty  miles  north  of  the  capital.'' 

1862  or  1863.— In  Hornitos,  Gal.,  locusts  came  either  in  1862  or  1863, 
from  the  south,  in  June  or  July,  *'  like  a  white  glistening  cloud."  They 
ate  the  bark  of  the  peach-trees. 

1866  or  1867. — In  one  of  these  years  a  swarm  extending  15  miles  in 
width  was  seen  at  the  15-miIe  bouse  near  Stockton.  The  insects  came 
from  the  north,  and  wero  so  abundant  that  they  filled  a  well,  as  our  in- 
formant (whose  name  has  escaped  us)  remarked. 

1869.— Mr.  W.  L.  Morton  of  Tulare  Oounty,  told  us  that  in  1869 
locusts  were  abundant  in  townships  6, 18  east,  and  21, 6  east.  They 
came  from  the  southwest,  the  last  of  May  till  the  middle  of  June,  during 
a  period  embracing  three  weeks.  They  devoured  the  grapes  and  leaves 
of  the  vines,  corn,  and  wheat. 

1873._<<  In  1873  they  again  migrated  to  Lower  California,  doing  great 
damage."— [George  Bich. 
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Great  ravages  were  also  committed  by  looosts  in  Boathem  Oalifomia 
duriDg  the  same  year. — [Riley's  7th  Mo.  Bept.,  p.  143. 

W.  A.  Saunders  writes  from  Kingsbury,  Fresno  Goanty,  Gal.,  that 
grasshoppers  have  been  abundant  and  very  destruotive,  bnt  no  migrat- 
ing swarms  have  been  known  in  the  region  for  the  past  three  years.  This 
is  mostly  a  grazing  country,  and  bay  and  grain  crops  suffered  severely. 
Brown  ^^durra''  (Sorghum  vulgarcj  a  kind  of  millet  known  as  India  mil- 
let), from  its  acrid  taste  while  green,  is  protected  from  locust  ravages  to 
a  limited  extent.  Bggs  hatched  the  present  year  (1877)  early  in  May, 
though  in  previous  years  they  hatched  most  numerously  in  June.  The 
insects  deposited  their  eggs  about  June  21,  in  ^*  sediment,''  or  sandy  soil 
in  dry  plains,  and  fly  but  little.  *  There  have  been  three  very  bad  locust 
years,  one  of  which  was  1866,  though  locusts  have  visited  this  locality 
in  destructive  numbers  ever>'  year  since  our  correspondent  has  resided 
In  the  locality.  The  damage  for  1877  is  estimated  at  620,000  in  Fresno 
Gounty.  Turkeys  and  other  fowls  saved  orchards  and  gardens,  and  sand- 
hill cranes  were  of  great  service,  as  they  are  the  only  kind  of  bird  or 
fowl  that  visits  that  portion  of  the  country  during  the  season  the  locusts 
are  most  abundant. 

Mr.  Ellwood  Gooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  sent  us  specimens  of  (Edi- 
poda  atrow  from  that  locality,  in  a  letter  dated  July  15, 1877,  and  says: 

The  grasshoppers  that  have  done  me  so  mnoh  injnry  have  been  prodnoed  in  this 
region  (the  belt  of  land  from  Point  Conception  to  Santa  Barbara,  between  the  Santa 
Inez  monntains  and  the  ocean),  and  all  of  them  haye  been  batched  on  the  table-lands 
within  this  scope.  The  dry  year  we  are  now  passing  throogh  will  exterminate  them 
in  this  region.  From  the  beet  information  I  can  get,  there  never  were  a  greater  nam- 
ber  hatched,  but,  there  being  no  green  food,  all  died  before  taking  wings. 

In  an  earlier  communication,  the  same  writer,  states: 

I  have  inquired  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ravages  on  the  plains  of  Santa  Maria,  Lom- 
poc,  and  San  Jnlian,  distance  80  to  40  miles*  At  San  Julian  I  was  told  they  were  very 
nnmeions,  bnt  eonld  not  go  there  to  see^  nor  could  I  rely  npon  the  in£>rmati0n  ob- 
tained. I  will  say,  however,  that  at  said  place  the  green  food  always  remains  at  least 
one  month  later  than  in  this  locality.  From  Santa  Maria,  no  information ;  at  Lompoc, 
no  grasshoppers  were  noticed. 

They  have  nniformly  appeared  Arom  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  April.  In  dry  years,  when 
the  grasses  are  short,  and  in  localitiea  where  sheep  have  fed,  leaving  the  groand  bare, 
they  appear  earlier  and  in  greater  numbers.  In  seasons  of  abundant  late  rains,  pro- 
ducing rank  growth  of  vegetation,  but  few,  i4>parently,  are  hatched.  Two  of  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  hatch  all  the  eggs  are  bare  ground  and  warm  sunlight,  I  have 
also  observed  that  where  the  ground  has  been  bared  later  than  the  middle  of  April, 
admitting  the  sun's  rays,  that  very  many  have  been  hatched  out,  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  so  strong,  neither  so  destmctive.  They  take  wings  in  about  six  weeks ;  are 
moBt  destructive  Just  after  they  begin  to  fly.  In  their  flight,  so  &r  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  am  led  to  believe  the  direetion  is  instinctive,  either  with  or  against  a  strong 
current  of  air,  to  the  nearest  locality  of  green  food^  and  in  the  copulating  season  to  the 
best  locality  for  the  easy  deposit  of  the  eggs,  and  where  warm  sunlight  exposure  is 
certain  to  hatch  them  the  following  year.  The  time  of  deposit  begins  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June ;  from  this  period  they  do  much  less  injury ;  do  not  seem  to  require  food ; 
gather  together  in  bunches  on  knoUs  where  the  earth  is  loose  and  the  expoaure  warm. 
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On  these  places  wbere  tliey  select  to  deposit  tbeir  eggs,  they^rey  »t  times,  two  and 
three  deep.  The  depositing  gronnde  comprise  a  very  small  surface  compared  to  the 
whole  extent  of  country  in  which  they  exist.  Much  less  than  half  the  number  are 
females  or  have  the  power  of  reproduction.  The  depositing  season  lasts  two  or  three 
weeks,  when  they  disappear  aind  die.  I  have  found  on  my  ranch  of  2,000  acre^that 
these  hedsr  of  deposit  do  not  amount  to  more  than  five  or  six  acres.  I  marked  these 
places  so  that  when  the  rainy  season  came  I  could  plow  the  ground  and  thus  destroy 
the  eggs,  and  while  grasshoppers  were  produced  by  the  millions  on  adjoining  ranches 
none  were  hatched  on  my  place.  The  conclnsion  is,  that  it  is  not  a  question  to  be 
solved  bj  meteorologists,  scientists,  or  naturalists,  but  one  for  the  plodding  farmer,  and 
that  their  total  destruction  is  a  matter  easy,  simple,  and  not  expensive.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  plow— deep  and  thorough  plowing  of  aJl  the  breeding-grounds.  This  will 
require  a  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  governors  of  all  the  Western  States.  Let  there  be  appointed  for  each  Territory 
five  commissioners,  and  as  many  for  each  State,  where  they  have  suffered  from  the 
.ravages  of  this  insect.  The  duties  of  these  commissioners  to  solicit  information  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer,  and  wherever  they  appear  to  follow  them  and  mark  the 
breeding-spots.  In  the  following  spring  have  every  spot  well  plowed ;  some  kind  of 
crop  can  be  raised  that  will  pay  the  expense.  If  this  plan  is  vigorously  followed  up 
for  a  few  years,  the  devastation  and  misery  produced  by  these  insects  will  be  a  histoiy 
of  the  past. 

We  have  never,  heretofore,  known  positively  what  species  did  the 

injnryin  California;  bnt  the  inves- 
tigations of  Mr.  Packard  on  the 
Pacific  coast  last  year  (App.  10,  p. 
21)  render  it  quite  certain  that  the 
ravages  in  California  have  been 
committed  by  the  Lesser  locust  (0* 
aUanis)  and  the  lled-legged  locust 
(0.femur-rubrum)j  which  more  often 
acquire  the  migratory  habit  than 
they  do  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 
The  (Edipoda  atroxy  also,  as  our  cor- 
respondence shows,  is  at  times  ex- 
„        ^    _  ceedingly  destructive,  but  the  fact 

Fio.  l09.-<EDiPODA  Axnox.  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^^^  j^  quantities  last 

summer  during  a  prolonged  and  excessive  drought  that  destroyed  vege- 
tation would  indicate  that  it  must  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
the  non-migratory  locusts  of  the  East,  which  are  also  occasionally  so 
destructive;  because  all  the  conditions  of  migration  prevailed  in  South- 
ern California  last  summer,  and  if  tbe  species  possessed  the  proper 
wing-power  it  would  certainly  have  migrated  instead  of  perishing. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  ever  extends  west 
of  the  Cascade  Bange  northwardly,  or  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  south- 
wardly. The  following  table  will  indicate  the  years  during  which  there 
have  been  great  locust  injuries  in  some  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast : 
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Tabular  view  of  locust  years  dn  the  Pacific  slope. 

nr  CAUFORKIA. 

1763       1754 

1834       1836 
or 
1835 
1656       1859 


1722 
1765 

1746 
1766 

1747 
1767 

1748 
1823 

1749 
1827 

1839 

1862 

1840 
1866 

1846 
1869 

1852 
1873 

or 
1828 
1855 

.  or 
1863 

or    . 
1867 

m  ORBOOK,  WBfiT  OF  CASCADE  tLAXGB. 

1652 

1855 

INJUBY  FROM  OT^EB  NON-HIGBATOBT  SPECIES. 

Having  treated  of  those  locnsts  tbat  occasionally  become  migratory 

.both  on  the  Alantic  and  Pacific  slopes,  we  will  close  this  chapter  by  con- 
sidering those  locusts  which  occasionally,  from  causes  already  explained, 

-.become  so  nnmeroos  as  to  prove  positive:  pests,  and  do  great  injary  to 
crops  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    In  this  category  we  must  include 

.the  few  common  species  already  mentioned  as  proving  exceptionally 
migratory,  as  well  as  others  which,  from  the  shortness  of  their  wings, 

•are  incapable  of  extended  flight,  and  never  become  migratory.  With 
ever-changing  meteorological  conditions,  nearly  every  year  some  i)or- 

.tion  or  portions  of  the  United  States  become  favorable  for  the  undue 
multiplication  of  given  species,  and  so,  nearly  every  year,  their  injures 
are  reported. 

In  1868  indigenous  species  were  extremely  injurious.  In  Ohio  they 
appeared  in  countless  myriads,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati 

iWine  Growers'  Society  it  was  started  that  they  invaded  the  vineyards, 
destroying  entire  rows,  defoliating  the  vines,  and  sacking  outthejuicesof 
the  berries.    They  occurred  in  countless  millions  in  many  parts  of  Illi- 

.nois  and  Missouri,  and  actually  stryiped  many  corn-fields  in  these  States, 
and,  had  not  the  crops  been  uni^ually  abundant,  would  have  caused 
some  sofferiug.  They  were  also  very  destructive  to  flower  and  vegeta- 
ble gardens. 

:    In  1869  they  were  even  worse  than  in  1868.    In  the  vicinity  of  Saiat 

•Louis  they  were  partioularly  annoying,  stripping  the  tops  of  l^orwaj 
Spruce,  Balsam  Fir^  and  European  Larch,  and  devouring  the  bloesoms 
off  Lima  beans.  They  severed  grape  stems  and  ate  notnerous  holes 
into  apples  and  peaches,  thereby  causing  them  to  rot  Their  ravages 
for  this  season,  however,  seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  West,  as  they  werd 
more  particularly  abundant  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Kentucky^. 

*J)nting  this  year  loeusts  attracted  little  attention  in  the  Bastera  States, 
but  two  years  afterward  they  did  much  damage  there,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  items : 

The  graBfihoppera  (loooatB)  have  been  more  Domeroaa  and  destmoUve  this  year,  In 
Maine,  than  perhaps  ever  before.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  and 
with  the  advent  of  the  rainy  season  we  hope  their  career  will  be  somewhat  checked. 

.In  this  county  they  are  thick|  but  in  some  of  the  central  portions  of /th^c|  State  they 
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'literally  swann,  deyonring  nearly  erery  green  tiling  l)efoie  tbem.  Tbey  did  macb 
i^Jory  to  the  graae-fieldsy  and,  now  that  is  cnt,  they  have  betaken  themeeWes  to  the 
cultivated  crops.  In  some  cases,  whole  fields  of  command  beans  have  been  completely 
Btrlpped.    Even  the  potatoes  have  not  l>een  spared.— [Country  CrentJeman,  August  10, 

'  1B71,  speaking  of  inseotsrin  Maine. 

Grasshoppers  are  reported  to  have  very  serionsly  injured  the  com,  grass,  and  grain 

'  crops  (and  in  some  cases  orchards  and  nurseries)  of  the  counties  of  Androscoggin, 
Franklin,  Knox,  Kennebec,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Piscataquis,  Penobscot,  Waldo,  and  Som- 
erset, in  Maine,    tio  serious  has  been  the  damage  that  the  subject  was  made  a  topic  at 

.  the  recent  State  Agricultural  Copvention  in  that  State.  In  Androscoggin  County  they 
injured  pastures  greatly,  and  affected  the  condition  and  price  of  stock.  Some  grain - 
fields  were  protected  by  drawing  a  rope  across  the  heads  at  sunset,  thus  brushing  off 
the  insects  and  preventing  feeding.  In  Franklin  County,  a  field  of  twelve  acres  of 
fiiweet-corn  was  only  saved  by  keeping  a  man  in  it  continually  to  drive  out  the  grass- 
hoppers. One  man  in  York  County  stopped  their  passage  to  his  fields  by  building  a 
brush-fence  around  them. — lAmerioan  Agricalturisif  187t. 

These  pests  (the  locusts)  have  been  numerous  an  d  destructive  during  the  past  month, 
in  some  jtortions  of  the  Eastern  States.  In  Sagadahoc  County,  Maine,  the  crops  and 
pastures  were  injured  by  them  very  much ;  also  in  Hancock  County.  In  Franklin, 
many  fields  of  grain  were  cnt  to  save  the  crops  from  them  and  for  feeding.  In  Oxford, 
oats  were  **  eaten  entirely  down,  as  clean  as  though  fed  upon  by  sheep/'    In  some  por- 

'  tions  of  Plymouth.  County,  Massachusetts,  they  are  reported  to  have  eaten  everything 
green.    In  Caledonia  County,  Vermont,  they  have  been  very  destructive.    All  through 

'  Windsor  they  have  been  ''  a  terrible  scourge."  In  Orleans  they  are  reported  abund- 
ant, and  in  Windham  they  have  done  '*  much  iivjury  to  some  of  the  crops."  In  Wayne 
County,  Pennsylvania,  also,  they  are  reported  to  have  done  much  damage. — IMonihly 
Bieport,  DeparimeHt  of  AgrieuUuref  for  August  and  September,  1871. 

In  1872,  locQsts  were  again  bad  in  the  Eastern  States,  as  will  appear 
bj  the  following  from  tiie  Mirror  and  Farmer  (New  Hampsbire)  for 
August  10 : 

The  grasshoppers  are  making  great  havoc  on  the  grass,  grain,  and  com.  For  a  space 
of  about  one  and  a  half  miles  square  they  are  destroying  almost  everything.  Clover 
is  trimmed  up  all  but  the  head ;  oat-fields  look  like  fields  of  rushes  coming  up  to  the 
height  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  without  leaf  or  head.  The  leaves  of  wheat  and 
their  kernels  are  eaten  out.  These  choppers  move  back  and  forth  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  and  whole  sections  are  almost  alive  with  them. 

In  1874,  they  were  again  troublesome  in  the  Migsissippi  Valley  and  at 
points  in  the  East : 

'  The  grasshoppers  destroyed  fbur  acres  of  my  wheat  last  fall;  ate  and  destroyed  my 
-timothy  twice ;  sowed  the  ground  again  this  spring,  but  as  there  are  still  plenty  at 
hoppers,  there  is  not  much  hope  for  a  stand.— >[ Letter  extract  fron%  Q.  Pauls,  Eureka, 
Mo.,  November  10, 1874.] 

Some  of  our  good  friends  in  Suffolk  County,  Virginia,  were  unduly  excited  this  sum- 
mer over  the  idea  that  the  Western  destructive  grasshopper,  Caloptemu  9pretu8  of  Uhler, 
had  fimhd  its  way  to  the  **  sacred  soil  of  Ylrginia."  There  was  no  denying  the  fact 
that  myriads  of  grasshoppers  were  devouring  nearly  '<  every  green  thing,"  even  settling 
>€n  ilM  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees,  and  gnawing  tlie  bark  in  a  most  unkind  manner ; 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  be  something  altogether  foreign  to  the  locality,  of  course  it 
must  be  the  Western  pest.  Specimens  were  forwarded  to  na,  however,  and  a  glance 
was  suffloient  to  show  us  there  was  no  need  for  alarm,  as  it  was  quite  a  common  spe^ 
eies  in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  and  though  ratlier  too  plentiful  in  this  particular 
locality,  would  not  spread  or  become  the  terror  that  its  Western  distant  relative  ha« 
proved.  The  insect  is  known  as  the  AorWwn  amerioanum,  and  is  of  large  size,  often 
measuring  over  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length.— [C.  £.  Dodge  in  Rural  CaroUnitm,  Nch 
vember,  1874-  Digitized  by  Google 
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In  1875,  as  W6  have  already  seen,  they  were  again  tronblesome  in 
Massachasetto  and  Illinois,  while  the  Aagnst  and  September  issae  of 
the  Monthly  Report  of  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  a  record  of 
their  injuries  in  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Tennessee. 

In  1876,  locast  ravages  were  again  reported  in  many  sections  of  the 
oonntry,  and  the  American  A<»ridiam  was  especially  ol>served. 

Finally,  last  year  (1877),  the  destrnetion  of  field-crops  was  extensively 
reported,  particularly  in  the  northern  tier  of  States  including  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Michigan.  Specimens  received 
from  various  sources  showed  that  the  Red-legged  and  the  Lesser  locusts 
were  the  principal  culprits.  We  quote  a  few  items  taken  from  the  many 
published  at  the  time  of  injury: 

They  are  having  a  ffenaine  gnsebopper  scare  In  MicbigaDi  and  a  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Herald  of  Jaly  6  reports  that  the  pests  have  destroyed  abont  foar  thousand 
acres  of  grain  in  Oakland  and  Ionia  Connties,  and  the  farmers  are  in  despair.  The 
grasshoppers  are  not,  however,  the  genuine  Rocky  Mountain  species,  irhiob,  as  yet, 
have  never  crossed  the  Mississippi  Biver ;  but  they  are  the  common  Northern  red-le^;ed 
grasshoppers,  which  sometimes  l>ecome  so  abundant  as  to  do  considerable  damage  (o 
crops.  Many  of  the  farmers  in  the  afflicted  counties  named  will,  no  doubt,  believe 
that  the  ''  hatefuls  of  the  far  West  are  upon  them,  in  spite  of  all  the  soothing  words 
of  entomologists  to  the  contrary .»[£Nra/  ^etp  Yorker  of  July  14, 1877. 

The  grasshoppers  have  so  far  destroyed  the  feed  in  some  pastures  near  Saint  Albans, 
Vt,  that  the  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  commence  feeding  their  cattle  with  hay. 
Several  are  mowing  their  oat-crop  for  fodder  or  drying  it  for  winter  use.  Corn-stalks 
are  eaten  cff  by  the  pests,  and  unless  wet  weather  sets  in  it  seems  inevitable  that  they 
will  destroy  most  of  the  unharvested  crops  and  the  fsIL  feed.— [  Wettem  Farm  Jawmaif 
August  17, 1877. 

In  North  Hero,  grasshoppers  are  doing  much  injury  to  beans,  oats,  and  buckwheat.— 
IMirror  and  Farmer,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  August  11, 1877. 

We  are  informed  by  a  farmer  resident  in  Northern  New  York,  that  the  grasshoppers 
have  committed  irreparable  injury  to  the  growing  crops  in  that  section,  thus  blighting 
the  prospects  of  a  bountiful  harvest.  They  first  attacked  the  grass,  and  when  that 
was  cut  they  assailed  the  oats  and  orchards,  utterly  ruining  them,  and  are  now  rapidly 
destroying  the  com  and  potatoes.  There  Is  no  harrier  to  their  ravages,  and  the  only 
hope  is  in  their  onward  progress.  This  gentleman  thinks  that*  this  plague  will  leaeh 
New  Hampshire  by  another  year,  as  it  baa  ahready  appeared  in  Vennout.  The  only 
precaution  that  can  be  taken  is  in  the  charaeter  of  the  crops,  and  unfortunately  thero 
are  few  crops  they  do  not  assaiL  Thna  &r,  the  growing  wheat  in  Northern  New  York 
has  been  exempt  from  their  ravages.— [3^a«ltui  Telegraph. 

We  have  seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Merrimaek  this  summer  fields  in  which  the  gnas- 
hoppers  bad  ent  the  grass  as  elean  and  close  as  a  flock  of  sheep  would  have  done^  and 
fields  of  beans  and  oats  in  which  every  leaf  had  been  devoured. — [Iftrror  ami  FarmeTf 
August  18, 1877. 

I  send  you  specimens  of  grasshoppers  which  are  very  destructive  in  this  inmiediate 
neighborhood  the  present  season. 

The  pests  were  first  discovered  about  the  lOtfa  of  May,  on  low  meadow  land  sul^eet 
to  overflow.  They  were  at  that  time  not  more  than  one-elg^th  to  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  and  then  rather  of  a  dark  or  muddy-green  color,  a  large  portion  of  them 
changing  to  a  yellow  and  brown-yellow  color  as  they  grew.  They  are  now,  a  large 
portion  of  them,  one  to  two  inches  long.  What  are  they— the  common  meadow  gras^ 
hopper,  or  a  new  species  f 
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I  want  informatioQ  as  to  whether  the  same  locality  or  place  is  likely  to  he  overniD 
and  eaten  hy  them  another  year,  or  for  a  series  of  years.  They  are  very  namerons; 
have  totally  eaten  up  hundreds  of  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture,  and  have  done  con- 
siderahle  damage  to  corn  and  oats.  They  have  eaten  up  eighty  acres  of  meadow  for 
me,  so  closely  that  I  shall  not  get  one  wagon-load  of  hay.  They  spread  off  the  low 
ground,  after  eating  up  the  gras8,  to  the  higher  portions  of  the  meadows,  and  thence  to 
other  fields.— [Correspondence  of  the  Country  GenlZeman,  Brentsville,  Va.,  July  26, 1877. 

**  The  grasshopper  plague,  or  a  modification  of  it,"  says  the  Bepuhlican,  *'  has  visited 
Eureka,  Mo.,  and  the  general  impression  is  that  they  constitute  a  detachment  of  skirm- 
ishers from  the  Nebraska  army  that  has  lost  itself  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.''— [  Wetiem  Farm  Journal,  July  15, 1877. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Oleason,  of  Little  Sioux,  Harrison  County,  Iowa,  sent  us 
(May  21, 1877)  the  following,  with  specimens  of  Tragocephdla  viridifas- 
data  {Fig.  0) : 

I  send  you  specimens  of  the  white  or  gray  'hopper.  These  'hoppers  are  always  here. 
They  lay  their  eggs  in  August  or  September,  and  these  hatch  (at  least  some  of  them) 
the  same  fall.  I  saw  them  last  October  and  November,  little  fellows  in  spots  of  one 
square  yard  to  a  twenty  acre  piece  covering  the  ground  as  thick  as  ever  I  have  seen 
the  Western  plague.  I  have  found  them  early  in  the  winter  under  the  leaves  and  dry 
straw  and  husks  that  have  drifted  up  under  the  fences  and  behind  logs  in  the  woods  in 
a  dormant  state,  and  upon  warming  them  they  would  become  as  brisk  as  ever.  I 
found  them  this  spring,  in  April,  very  big.  Many  of  them  are  fully  developed  and  are 
flying  around,  yet  they  have  never  done  us  any  particular  damage. 

Mr.  George  Way,  writing  from  Socorro,  N.  Mex.,  July  5, 1877,  sent  us 

specimens  of  .0.  differen- 
iialis  (Figs.  32,  110). 
He  says:  "I  send  yon 
specimens  of  the  only 
herd  of  locusts  in  our 
county.    They  were  no- 

TiG.  110.^DiFFBBBirnAL  Locust.  ticed  about   four   Weeks 

ago,  and  since  that  time 
have  been  living  on  dahlias  and  hollyhocks,  with  very  little  grass." 
He  also  states  in  this  communication  that  beyond  his  own  yard  little 
injury  was  done. 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Gray  noticed  great  numbers  of  the  common  Red-legged 
locust  at  Eittery,  Me.,  about  the  middle  of  August,  1877.  In  York  and 
Elliot  immense  quantities  of  the 
insect  were  observed  along  the 
road-sides  and  upon  the  lower 
rails  of  the  fences,  so  thick  that 
in  many  places  the  rails  were 
hidden  from  view. 

Theo.  M.  Finley,  writing  from 
Kiles,  Mich.,  sent  us  specimens  fio.  iii.-Two^BirKD  locust. 

otCaiaptenu8biviUatU8(Fig.  Ill), 

with  the  statement  that  they  did  considerable  damage  near  Berrien 
Springs,  Mich.,  though  confined  to  a  territory  of  only  a  mile  square. 
Grass  and  oats  suffered  most,  the  last  crop  being  entirely  destroyed. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

EAVAGBS  OP  LOCUSTS  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

CENTSAL  AMSRIGA. 

That  swarms  of  locasts  have  periodically  ravaged  Mexico  at  times  for 
over  two  handred  years,  is  apparent  from  the  acooauts  in  the  works  of 
Thomas  Gage  and  Clavigero,  as  well  as  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier  and  other  mod- 
ern writers.  We  take  the  following  extract  from  Gage's  New  Survey 
of  the  West  India's:" 

In  the  mean  time  I  lived  full  five  years  in  tlie  two  towns  of  Mixco  and  Pinolai 
where  I  had  more  occasion  to  get  wealth  aod  moneji  than  ever  any  that  lived  there 
before  me;  for  the  first  yeer  of  my  abiding  there  it  pleased  God  to  send  one  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  to  that  Conotrey,  which  was  of  Locusts,  which  I  had  never  seen  till 
then.  They  were  after  the  manner  of  our  Grasshoppers,  but  somewhat  bigger,  which 
did  file  about  in  number  so  thick  and  infinite  that  they  did  truly  cover  the  face  of  the 
Sun  and  hinder  the  shining  forth  of  the  beams  of  that  bright  planet.  Where  they 
lighted  either  upon  trees  or  standing  Corn,  there  nothing  was  expected  but  mine,  de- 
'stmction,  and  barrennesse ;  for  the  corn  they  devoured,  the  leaves  and  fruits  of  tre«6 
they  eat  and  consumed,  and  hung  so  thick  upon  the  branches  that  with  their  weight 
:they  tore  them  from  the  body.  The  high  waies  were  so  covered  with  them  that  ihey 
startled  the  travelling  Mules  with  their  fluttering  about  their  head  and  feet ;  my  eyes 
were  often  struck  with  their  wings  as  I  rid  along,  and  much  ado  I  had  to  see  my 
way,  what  with  a  Montero  wherewith  I  was  fain  to  cover  my  face,  what  with  t^e 
flight  of  them  which  were  still  liefore  my  eyes. 

The  Farmers  towards  the  South  Sea  Coast  cried  out  for  that  their  Indigo  which  waa 
then  in  giasse,  was  like  to  be  eaten  up;  from  the  Ingenious  of  Sugar  the  like  myan 
.  was  made,  that  the  young  and  tender  Sugar  Canes  would  be  destroyed ;  but  ahove  all 
grievous  was  the  husbandmen  of  the  Valley  where  I  lived,  who  feared  that  their  Com 
would  in  one  night  be  swallowed  up  by  that  devouring  Legion.  The  care  of  the  Mag- 
istrate was  that  the  Towns  of  Indiatis  should  all  go  out  into  the  fields  with  Trumpets, 
and  what  other  instruments  they  had  to  make  a  noise,  and  so  to  affright  them  from 
'  those  places  which  were  most  considerable  and  profitable  to  the  Common-wealth ;  and 
strange  it  was  to  see  how  the  loud  noise  of  the  Indiatts  and  sounding  of  the  Trumpets 
-defended  some  fields  from  the  fear  and  danger  of  them.-  Where  they  lighted  in  the 
Mountains  and  High  wayes,  there  they  left  behind  them  their  young  ones,  which  were 
found  creeping  upon  the  ground  ready  to  threaten  with  a  second  years  plagues  if  not 
prevented  ;  wherefore  all  the  Towns  were  caUed  with  Spades,  Mattocks,  and  Shovels  to 
dig  long  Trenches  and  therein  to  bury  aU  the  young  ones. 

Thus,  with  much  trouble  to  the  poor  Indldntt  and  their  great  pains  (yet  after  mndh 
hurt  and  losse  in  many  places)  was  that  flying  Pestilence  chased  away  oat  of  the 
Countrey  to  the  South  Sea,  where  it  was  thought  to  be  consumed  by  the  Ocean,  and  to 
have  found  a  grave  in  the  waters,  whilst  the  young  ones  found  it  in  the  Lund.  Y«t 
they  were  not  all  so  buried,  but  that  shortly  some  appeared,  which,  not  being  so  many 
in  number  as  before,  were  with  the  fomfer  diligence  soon  overoomo.  But  whilst  all 
this  feare  was,  these  outcries  were  made  by  the  Countrey  and  this  diligence  performed 
by  the  Itidiatia,  the  Priests  got  well  by  it ;  for  every  where  Processions  were  made,  and 

*A  Kew  Sarvsy  of  the  Wost  In'dfa^iit  or  the  Enfflisb-Amcricao,  hto  Travail  Uy  Sea  and  Lsod:  con- 

taiulog  a  Journal  uf  Tliree  Xhoasand  odcI  tbreo  Hiiodred  miles  within  the  mainland  of  Amcrioa,  ct^.. 

.  6(0     The  Second  Bdition  enlarged  by  the  aatbor,  and  bomntifled  with  Mane.    By  the  trae  and jpatolw 

endeaToara  of  Tbomaa  Gage,  Preacher  of  the  Word  of  God  at  Deal,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  £ondop, 

MJ>C.LV.    8o.    pi>.aM. 
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Masses  sang  for  the  ayerting  of  that  Plague.  In  Mizoo  most  of  the  idols  were  oarryed; 
to  the  field,  especially  the  pictares  of  oar  Lady,  and  that  of  St.  Nicolas  ToleDtine,  ia 
whose  name  the  Charch  of  lUme  doth  nee  to  hlesse  little  Breads  and  Wafers  with  the 
Saint  Bt^amped  npon  them ;  which  they  think  are  ahle  to  defend  them  from  Agnes» 
Plagne,  Pestilence,  Contagion,  or  any  other  great  and  immanent  danger.  There  waa 
scarce  any  Spanish  Hnshandman  who  in  this  occasion  came  not  from  the  Valley  to  the 
Town  of  MIxco  with  his  offering  to  this  Saint,  and  who  made  not  a  vow  to  have  a 
Masse  sung  unto  Saint  IHcholas  ;  they  all  brought  breads  to  be  blessed,  and  carryed. 
them  back  to  their  Farmes,  some  casting  them  into  their  Com,  some  burying  them  in 
their  hedges  and  fences,  strongly  trusting  in  Saint  Ificolas,  that  his  bread  would  have 
power  to  keep  the  Locost  out  of  their  fields ;  and  so  at  the  last  those  simple,  ignorant 
and  blinded  soules,  when  they  saw  the  Locusts  departed  and  their  Com  safe,  cried  oat 
to  our  Lady  some,  others  to  Saint  NicolaSt  Milagro,  a  Miracle,  judging  the  Saint  worthy 
of  praise  more  than  God,  and  perfomiing  to  him  their  tows  of  Masses,  which  in  their 
fear  and  trouble  they  had  vowed,  by  which  erroneous  and  Idolatrous  devotion  of  theirs 
I  got  that  year  many  more  Crowns  than  what  before  I  have  numbred  from  the  Sodalities. 
The  next  year  following,  all  that  Countrey  was  generally  infected  with  a  kind  of  con- 
tagions sickneeee.  almost  as  infections  as  the  Plague,  which  they  caU  Tabardillo,  and  was 
a  Feaver  in  the  very  inward  parts  and  bowels,  which  scarce  continued  to  the  seventh 
day,  but  commonly  took  them  away  from  the  world  to  a  grave  the  third  or  fifth  day. 
The  filthy  smell  and  stench  which  came  from  them,  which  lay  sick  of  this  disease,  was 
enough  to  infect  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  all  that  came  to  see  them.  It  rotted  their 
very  mouths  and  tongues,  and  made  them  as  black  as  a  coal  before  they  died.  Very  few 
Spaniards  were  infected  with  this  Contagion ;  but  the  Indians  generally  were  taken'' 
with  it.  It  was  reported  to  have  begun  abont  MaHeo,  and  to  have  spread  from  Town; 
to  Town,  till  it  came  to  Guatemala,  and  went  on  forwards ;  and  so  likewise  did  the 
Locusts  the  year  before^  marching  as  it  were  ftom  Mexico  over  all  the  Countrey.— pp. 
163, 164. 

The  date  of  this  invasion,  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain  from  the  few 
dates  given  by  the  author,  was  apparently  either  in  1633  or  1634. 

Glavigero  (according  to  A.  S.  Taylor)  witnessed  locust  invasions  in 
173d  or  1739  upon  the  coasts  of  Xicayan,  in  Oaxaca.  Afterward  a 
famine  occurred  in  Yucatan. 

In  Wells's  Explorations  in  Honduras,  published  in  New  York  in  1857, 
including  original  observations  in  the  elevated  mesas  and  valleys  of 
Eastern  Honduras,  the  author  remarks : 

The  civil  war,  in  1853  and  1854,  between  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  had  paralysed 
every  branch  of  trade,  and  the  distress  thus  caused  was  increased  by  tlie  sconrge  of, 
locusts  i>aa8iDg  in  vast  clouds  over  Central  America,  sweeping  away,  as  by  a  oonflagra' 
tion,  every  green  thing,  and  leaving  famine  and  desolation  In  their  path.  The  ravages 
of  the  locusts  in  late  years  (consuming  whole  crops  of  a  night)  have  combined  with 
war,  decay  of  mining  enterprises,  and  political  changes  to  reduce  the  population  of 
Juticalpa  from  8,000  to  4,000  sools.^ 

Eegarding  the  injuries  caused  by  a  Guatemalan  locust,  we  quote  the 
following  account  from  the  Hon.  E.  6.  Squier's  Honduras;  Descrip- 
tive, Historical,  and  Statistical,  1870 : 

The  insect,  however,  which  is  most  dreaded  in  Honduras,  or,  indeed,  in  all  Central 
America,  is  the  langosia  or  dhapuJin,  a  species  of  grasshoppers  or  locust,  which  at  inter- 
vals afSicts  the  entire  country,  passing  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  vast  columns  of 
many  millions,  literally  darkening  the  air  and  destroying  every  green  thing  in  their 
course.    I  once  rode  through  one  of  these  columns,  which  was  fully  ten  miles  in  width. 


">]lecelTed  from  the  Smithwmian  Institution. 
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Not  only  did  tlie  insncis  cover  the  gronnd,  rising  in  clonds  on  each  side  of  tlie  mnle- 
path  as  I  advanced,  bat  the  open  pine^forest  wao  brown  with  their  myriad  bodies,  as 
if  the  trees  had  been  seared  with  fire,  while  the  air  was  filled  with  them,  as  it  is  with 
foiling  flakes  In  a  snow-storm.  Their  course  is  always  from  sonth  to  north.  They 
make  their  first  appearance  as  BalUmeSf  of  diminntive  size,  red  bodies,  and  wingless, 
when  they  swarm  over  the  grontid  like  ants.  At  this  time  vast  nnmbers  of  tfaem  are 
killed  by  the  natives,  who  dig  long  trenches  two  or  three  feet  deep  and  drive  the  saU 
lonea  into  them.  Unable  to  leap  ont,  the  trench  soon  becomes  half  filled  with  the  yonng 
insects,  when  the  earth  is  shoveled  back,  and  they  are  thas  buried  and  destroyed. 
They  are  often  driven  in  this  way  into  the  rivers  and  drowned.  Various  expedients 
are  resorted  to  by  the  owners  of  plantations  to  prevent  the  passing  columns  from  alight- 
ing. Sulphur  is  burned  in  the  fields,  guns  are  fired,  drums  beaten,  and  every  mode  of 
making  a  noise  put  in  requisition  for  the  purpose.  In  this  mode  detached  plantations 
are  often  saved.  But,  when  the  columns  once  alight,  no  device  can  avail  to  rescne 
them  from  speedy  desolation.'  In  a  single  hour  the  largest  maiee-fields  are  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  and  only  the  stems  are  left  to  indicate  that  they  once  existed. 

It  is  said  that  the  ehapuUn  makes  its  appearanoe  at  the  ends  of  periods  of  about  fifty 
years,  and  that  it  then  prevails  for  from  five  to  seven  years,  when  it  entirely  disappears. 
But  its  habits  have  never  been  studied  with  care,  and  I  am  unprepared  to  affirm  any* 
thing  in  these  respects.  Its  ordinary  size  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in 
length,  but  it  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  five  inches. 

Mr.  Taylor  remarks  that  <Hhis  statement  is  consonant  \7ith  the 
accounts  received  from  Hondaras  and  Guatemala  of  the  famine  and 
jiestilenoe  of  fever  in  those  countries  in  1855  and  1856,  caused  by  doads 
of  locusts  devastating  the  coantry,  and  confirms  Gage's  history  of  the 
same  lands  in  1632.^  In  1855  the  valley  of  Oolima,  in  Southwestern 
Mexico,  was  visited  by  locusts. 

In  1856  their  ravages  extended  along  the  mesas  or  steppes  border- 
ing eastward  the  Bocky  Mountains,  covering  the  dry  soils  of  Texas, 
and  down  into  the  south  of  Mexico.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cordova,  in 
the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  people  made  a  regular  campaign  against 
them,  and  succeeded  in  destroying  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  an^obas, 
computed  as  numbering  four  hundred  million  grasshoppers.  In  the 
State  of  Guerrero  they  also  did  great  injury,  particularly  within  the  dis- 
tricts around  Acapulco. 

Wc  have  received  from  Signor  Manuel  Medina,  of  Merida,  Yucatan, 
the  following  answers  to  our  circular,  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the 
numbers  appended  to  the  questions  in  our  circular: 

1.  The  swarms  of  locusts  which  appeared  some  nine  miles  fh)m  the  sea-shore,  were 
suddenly  discovered  in  June,  1871,  in  great  quantities,  liviug  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Agave  siaalense  in  plantations  covered  wholly  with  this  plant.  It  coold  not  be  ascer- 
tained whence  they  came,  but  Burely  they  began  to  be  noticed  by  that  time  not  far 
from  the  port  called  Pxogreao*  They  began  to  migrate,  flying  always  toward  thesontb, 
the  wind  blowing,  from  the  spot  whence  they  started,  in  a  northeast  direction.  The 
temperature  was  then  very  warm,  say  87^  to  90^,  the  mornings  being  lightly  moist 
and  cloudy,  but  the  rest  of  the  day  very  clear.  The  density  of  the  swarms  flying 
when  started  was  not  of  great  consideration,  migrating  in  comparative  small  portions. 
They  did  not  invade  the  whole  province,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  country  ftom  north 
to  south  on  a  breadth  of  40  or  60  miles. 

2.  The  date  of  departure  is  that  of  its  discovery,  when  started  by  the  exertions  of  men, 
in  June.    The  force  of  the  wind  was  always  not  hard,  but  in  a  southeast  direct  ion.    The 
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temperatnre  always  rerj  wann.  The  time  of  the  day  when  started  by  men  was  in  the 
morning  from  six  o'clock  to  eight  o'clock,  and  portions  were  caught  and  bnmed  in 
heaps. 

3.  The  eggs,  ever  since,  to  the  present  time,  have  been  deposited,  although  in  aeon* 
siderable  small  portion,  abandoned  as  they  are  on  the  consideration  of  not  being  de- 
structive ;  since  the  damage  done  has  not  been  of  much  consequence,  not  even  on 
the  Agave  leaves  which  they  at  first  ate  but  did  not  kill.  They  deposit  their  eggs  in 
summer,  say  from  February  to  June.  At  present  are  very  scarce,  and  the  large  swarms 
are  not  fonod  as  in  1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875,  and  1876. 

4.  This  year  are  very  scarce. 

5.  February,  1875. 

6.  I  suppose  as  the  only  reason  for  their  scarcity  this  year  the  heavy  rains  that  oo- 
enrred  from  July  to  October. 

9.  Angnst. 

11.  The  injury  done  as  yet  is  of  no  consequence,  with  I3ie  exception  of  some  one  or 
other  corn-field. 

16.  The  only  means  employed  is  that  of  catching  them  early  in  the  morning  to  be 
burned,  or  raised  up  by  noise  to  make  them  fly  away  ftom  the  spot.  In  the  morning 
has  been  more  easy  to  catch  them,  for  they  cannot  fly.  I  suppose  on  account  of  morn- 
ing dew. 

19.  The  year  1876  is  the  last  year  when  numerous  swarms  have  been  seen.  This 
year,  to  the  present  date,  are  very  few. 

30.  Never  previous  to  1871. 

SI.  They  have  been  extensively  nsefnl  in  the  destmctlon  of  these  insects,  numerous 
as  our  birds  are,  of  all  kinds  on  the  fields.  As  it  has  been  observed  that  these  insects 
are  not  so  voracious  as  the  Arabian  locusts,  it  is  supposed  to  belong  to  a  kind  of  grass- 
hopper natural  to  this  country,  although  tliese  sent  now  as  a  sample  are  larger. 

Merida,  December  24, 1877. 

MANL.  MEDINA. 

The  specimens  seut  by  Signor  MediDa,  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  the 
same  as  those  destrnctive  in  1871,  were  sent  to  Mr.  8.  H.  Scadder  for 
identification,  and  most  of  them  proved  to  be  Acrydium  americanum  ; 
with  these  occurred  specimens  of  an  unknown  species  allied  to  Acry- 
dium flavofasdatum  Be  Geer. 

We  have  also  received  the  following  account  of  the  locast  in  Granada, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Flint: 

Granada,  Nicahaoua,  December  18, 1877. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Tours  of  November  26  reached  me  yesterday,  asking  for  information 
relative  to  the  locusts  that  invaded  this  republic  last  year. 

Durioj;  a  residence  of  twenty-seven  years  I  have  observed  but  two  invasions.  The 
first  appeared  in  ISol,  entering  at  Chinendaga  from  the  northwest  point  along  the 
coast  from  Cosaguina.  Many  falling  into  the  sea  were  floated  ashore  and  caused  a 
stench  for  many  days  along  the  beach  as  far  down  as  Escalante,  How  far  inland  they 
reached  at  that  time  is  not  known.  They  were  quite  destructive  to  the  crops  at  that 
time.  I  resided  at  Realjo,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  S.  Watts,  living  near  Chinendaga, 
showed  me  his  corn-field,  entirely  eaten  up  in  one  forenoon.  The  country  was  in  revo- 
lution at  the  time  and  little  was  done  to  abate  their  progress.  I  well  remember  one 
day  while  at  Chinendaga — the  whole  town  was  in  an  uproar,  beating  on  drums,  tin 
pans,  and  every  conceivable  thing,  to  prevent  their  alighting  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  reached  the  department  of  Rivas  in  1853 ;  their  progress  is  gradually  south- 
ward; they  disappeared  in  1854.  They  were  the  same  as  those  now  devastating 
Nicaragua. 

Appeared  in  1676,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-five  years,  entering,  as  before,  about 
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Chinendagay  pasaiDg  eastward  as  far  as  Nagarote,  in  swanns,  and  thence  along  thq 
cpastrrange,  entering  the  Department  of  Rivas  in  Jnne,  devastated  that  department  of 
its  crop  of  indigo,  with  a  very  few  exceptions.  Com,  not  well  advanced,  was  in  » 
like  manner  destroyed,  and  the  second  crop  nearly  one-half.  The  pastures  of  Para  and 
Guinea  grass  when  invaded  also  disappeared.  They  eat  anything  that  is  withiu  their 
circoit  nsefal  to  man,  except  rice  and  qniquisque.  The  plantain,  on  which  the  poorer 
class  rely  as  their  principal  food,  the  y  left  destitute  of  leaves.  Oranges  and  cocoannts 
were  not  omitted  in  their  bill  of  fare ;  also  hedges  of  mango  trees  were  eaten  in  cer- 
tain locations ;  the  cactus  hedges,  although  hard  and  acrid,  were  a  delicate  morsel  for 
them,  and  many  fields  were  left  open  to  the  invasion  of  cattle  and  others  for  their 
exit. 

,  Was  in  Rivas  20th  day  of  last  July  and  fore  part  of  August ;  also  from  September 
12  to  December  12.  Then  the  third  generation  was  hatching  out.  Eggs  recently  laid 
were  placed  in  a  glass  bottle,  and  in  twenty-two  days  all  hatched  out,  and  were  quite 
lively.  They  lived  a  few  days  thus  shut  up  without  food.  They  were  more  destruc- 
tive in  Rivas  than  here,  as  the  swarms  of  the  first  invaders,  after  reaching  Nagarote, 
kept  down  the  coast  range  southerly,  leaving  in  all  their  course  immense  swarms, 
selecting  open  places,  and  especially  those  that  were  in  any  way  cultivated.  These 
commenced  laying,  the  male  remaining  attached,  until  the  female  deposited  all  of  her 
eggs,  and  then  dying.  Often  you  see  a  male  alive  attached  to  his  dead  mate.  In 
t(Wenty-two  days  the  first  young  appear  and  attach  themselves  to  any  herb  or  grass 
that  is  near.  These  are  the  most  destructive  to  agriculturists.  A  spear  of  grass,  a 
stalk  of  com,  an  indigo-plant,  any  plant,  is  so  completely  covered  that  its  color  is  not 
discernible.  They  delay  three  months  ere  their  wings  are  matured  sufficiently  to  fly 
well.  They  then  visit  the  best  location,  flying  in  swarms  in  all  conceivable  directions; 
one  course  to-day  and  another  to-morrow ;  preparing  for  the  final  flight  in  search  of 
proper  hatching  ground.  Those  entering  the  State  last  year  leaving  descendants 
along  their  route,  appeared  here  last  year  too  late  in  Jnne  to  destroy  the  first  coni- 
orop,  only  in  certain  localities.  Their  descendants  did  much  damage  to  other  crops  of 
grass,  com,  plantains,  beans,  &c.,  coming  to  maturity  In  the  latter  part  of  December 
and  fore  part  of  January,  seeking  tho  mountains  and  forest,  and  the  ooast  all  to  the 
west  and  south  of  here,  and  entering  the  long  stretch  of  forest  between  Rivas  and 
Costa  Rica,  reproducing  in  these  localities  during  the  dry  season ;  few  only  of  those 
that  arrived  last  year ;  the  first  ones  reached  Costa  Rica,  and  did  but  Lttle  damage  in 
Liberia ;  but  those  that  incubated  in  the  forest  about  Rivas  and  below,  migrated  to 
Costa  Rica  early  in  June,  and  have  disseminated  over  the  entire  State. 

,.So  rigorous  were  the  measures  adopted  by  that  government  that  the  military  re- 
fused to  comply,  and  in  trying  to  enforce  it  the  incumbent  governor  was  forced  tO[ 
resign,  giving  place  to  Guardia,  who  revoked  them.  Have  no  news  from  there*relative 
to  the  destmction  caused  this  year.  While  there,  fh>m  April  20  to  May  5,  saw  a  large 
swarm  at  Siete  Cuero,  flying  east  from  the  coast  April  28,  3  p.  m.  to  5  p.  ra.  On  the 
Ist  of  May,  near  the  foot  of  Rincon  Mountain,  saw  another  swarm  flying  west  from  11 
a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. ;  both  days  clear  and  very  hot ;  the  only  two  seen  not  very  dense;  wind 
northeast,  strong. 

The  means  adopted  for  their  destruction  when  young,  was  ditching  in  places  roost 
convenient  for  driving  the  young,  which  could  not  escape,  into  the  trenches,  where  they 
died.  When  in  flight  each  farmer  did  what  he  could  to  prevent  their  alighting.  This 
in  most  cases  resnlted  injuriously  to  his  neighbor.  A  tax  of  50  cents,  or  a  day's  labor,  per 
capita  per  month  was  levied  on  all  men  from  16  to  50;  this  was  colIeot.ed  only  one  month. 
An  old  law  existed  of  which  I  am  ignorant — ^was  more  onerous.  The  local  authorities 
of  each  village  compelled  the  men  to  work  in  exterminating  the  young—generally  in 
ditching,  killing  many,  beating  them  toward  the  ditches  with  brash.  In  Rivas  many 
were  destroyed  this  year,  that  department  l)eing  better  adapted  for  their  destraction. 
Here  it  is  quite  difficult—Isolated  flelds  alternating  with  uncultivated  spots  of  wood 
and  brush,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  drive  them.    Each  owner  npw  has,  in 
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most  oases,  to  look  out  for  his  own  interest,  often  assisted  by  bis  neighbor ;  thns  many 
have  been  destroyed.  There  are  many  yet  in  all  the  department  west  of  Lake  Nicara- 
gua, between  here  and  Managua.  Qnite  an  abundance  of  young  hatched  out  in  Octoberf 
not  yet  able  to  fly,  and  too  large  to  drive.  They  will  reach  maturity  in  January,  and 
seek  the  same  haunts  as  last  year ;  probably  will  reach  farther  south.  There  is  a 
notable  diminution  fh>m  last  year.  ^^  In  the  dry  season,  when  they  commence  their  flight, 
innumerable  flocks  of  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  dark  lead-color,  hawk-bill, 
destroy  many;  also  another,  the  queque,  also  consumes  great  quantities;  have  not  seen 
them  near  the  city.  The  head  is  white,  and  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  buzzard ;  another  name  is 
son-chiche  (provincial  names).  The  domestic  fowls  eat  them  when  accessible ;  also  many 
birds,nothowever  to  the  extentof  the  twofirst.  There  is  a  parasite  underneath  the  wings 
that  destroys  many.  I  observed  some  last  year  with  a  microscope ;  will  try  and  And  some 
more  to  remit  in  the  next  box  of  antiquities  I  send  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Some  full-grown  locusts  I  sent  to  Professor  Henry  in  June,  in  a  bottle  with  carbolic 
acid.  They  went  with  the  Flint  and  Bransford  Central  Railroad  collection.  My  opinion 
is  that  they  are  degenerating,  and  will  disappear  '^^  next  year,  with  a  small  effort  of  the 
people.  It  would  be  well  to  inquire  if  they  havo  reached  Panama  or  Cherokee  ;  I  think 
they  will  not  pass  below  Cherokee. 

Some  specimens  were  brought  me  last  evening,  all  taken  from  one  location ;  they 
are  of  different  sizes ;  some  have  wings  nearly  of  a  full  growth.  Am  waiting  their 
classification  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Don't  think  they  are  CaJopteniu;  they 
resemble  CEdipoda  of  Say ;  these  have 'spotted  elytra  wings,  and  are  larger ;  last  ventrali 
segment  notched,  as  in  spretua.  Would  observe  that  many  private  efforts  to  exter- 
minate them  in  certain  localities,  when  young,  resolted  in  the  adoption  of  torches  made 
of  strips  of  cloth  dipped  in  kerosene,  used  mostly  on  green  cactus  hedges.  It  seems 
superior  to  any  other. 

If  any  new  facts  occur,  will  inform  you  or  Professors  Henry  or  Baird,  who  can  trans- 
mit them  to  the  central  office.  Hoping  this  may  be  of  use  to  you,  excusing  the  haste,, 
made  to  comply  promptly  for  this  mail, 

I  beg  leave  to  remain,  yours  sincerelyi 

EARL  FLINT. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Jr., 

Secretary  United  States  Entomological  Ccmmiseion,  Salem,  Maee. 

P.  S.— Courier  says  they  are  abundant  in  Leon.  One  square  foot  of  plowed  ground 
oontained  2S  nests,  with  from  80  to  84  eggs  in  each. 

THE  LOCUSTS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  treeless  portions  of  South  America  are  also  not  exempt  from 
Bwarms  of  locusts,  though  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  different 
species  composing  them.  Tajlor  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of 
Darwin  to  Chile  and  the  adjacent  countries  of  South  America  he  relates 
of  the  grasshoppers  as  follows,  at  the  date  of  March  25, 1S35,  when  he 
was  crossing  the  dry  country  which  lies  between  the  city  of  Mendoza,  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  opposite  side  of  Chile.  This(  country  assimilates 
in  every  essential  physical  characteristic  to  that  of  the  territories  within 

MM  Except  the  district  northeMt  Amn  here,  where  it  seems  they  are  workioe  aronod  the  head  of  the 
lake— baviog  reached  as  far  as  Teostepe.  There  I  am  infonaed,  this  morning,  the  19th,  that  the  region,  for 
milea  about  that  district  is  covered  with  yonng  in  different  stages  of  developmenii  and  that  some  of  the 
Itall-grown  are  leaving  for  the  mountains  {  thns  it  is  feared  thM  thev  will  get  a  foothold  in  the  grazing 
ommtry  of  Cbontales,  so  weU  attnated  for  their  propagatioii,  and  by  destroying  the  pasture,  deprive 
the  department  of  heeil  The  prefect  gave  his  opinion  last  evening  that  we  were  menaced  with  a 
acareity  of  food  for  next  year,  should  they  continue.    Heretofore  they  nave  not  passed  around  the  lake. 

>«UiilMa  they  gain  a  fooUnld  ta  ObontaIe& 
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the  boandaries  of  Upper  and  Lower  Galifornia  prior  to  the  American 
occnpatiOD : 

Shortly  before  arriving  at  the  village  aod  river  of  Laxan,  we  observed  to  the  Boath 
a  ragged  clood  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color.  At  first  we  thought  it  was  caused  by 
some  great  fire  on  the  neighboring  plains,  but  we  soon  found  that  it  was  a  swarm  of 
locusts.  They  were  flying  northward,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  light  breeze  they  overtook 
us  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  main  body  filled  the  air  from  a 
height  of  twenty  feet  to  that,  as  it  appeared,  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the  sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses  running 
to  battle ;  or  rather,  as  I  should  say,  like  a  strong  breeze  passing  through  a  ship's  rig- 
ging. The  sky,  seen  through  the  advanced  guard,  appeared  like  a  mezzotinto  engrav- 
ing ;  but  the  main  body  was  impervious  to  sight.  They  were  not,  however,  so  thick 
together  but  that  they  could  escape  a  stick  waved  backward  and  forward.  When 
they  alighted  they  were  more  numerous  than  the  leaves  in  the  fltld,  and  the  surface  be- 
came reddish  instead  of  green.  The  swarm  having  once  alighted,  the  individuals  flew 
from  side  to  side  in  all  directions.  Locusts  are  not  an  uncommon  pest  in  this  country. 
Already  during  this  season  several  smaller  sw  arms  bad  come  up  from  the  south,  where 
apparently,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  bred  in  the  deserts.  The  poor 
cottagers  in  vain  attempted,  by  lighting  fires,  by  shonts,  and  by  waving  branches,  to 
arrest  the  attack.  This  species  of  locust  closely  resembles,  and  perhaps  is  identical 
with,  the  Gryllus  migratorius  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

The  pestilent  ravagers  named  abooDd  in  the  provlDces  of  (he  La  Plata 
River,  and  commit  as  much  havoc  as  their  congeners  of  Chili  and  Cali- 
fornia. Lieat.  Archibald  McBae,  attached  to  the  coast  survey  of  Gali- 
fornia in  1856y  was  employed  as  assistant  to  Captain  Ellis  in  the  United 
States  astronomical  expedition  to  Chili  in  1850-'52,and  performed  a  scien- 
tific joarney  from  Mendoza  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in  December,  1852,  in  con* 
nection  with  the  expedition.  He  mentions  having  encountered,  in  that 
month,  immense  swarms  or  *^  myriads"  of  locusts  on  the  dry  pampas 
near  the  Desaquedero  of  San  Luis.  Of  one  species  of  locust  he  notes 
the  following  singular  fact  in  natural  history  : 

We  passed  on  the  road  a  swarm  of  large  grasshoppers  or  locusts,  apparently  at  war 
with  strange-looking  black  flies,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  wasps,  and  having  a  red 
spot  on  their  tails.  Their  hostility  to  the  locusts  seemed  to  be  wholly  wanton,  for  I 
could  not  observe  that  they  did  more  than  kill  them.  We  had  before  seen  myriads  of 
small  locusts,  generally  feeding  on  young  algarobas,  but  had  not  seen  any  as  large  as 
these.— (  Fide  Gillis  Ezped.,  2d  vol.,  p.  24.) 

'  Public  advices  from  the  Argentine  States,  of  February,  1858,  men- 
tion that  the  provinces  of  Entre  Bios  and  Corrientes  were  desolated  by 
swarms  of  langostas  or  locusts,  which  had  caused  great  injury  to  the 
cattle  pastures  and  the  commerce  of  the  country.^^ 

In  speaking  of  the  pampas  between  Mendoza  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
their  Indian  inhabitants,  Padre  Ovalle  says  (about  1640),  in  his  7th 
chapter  of  third  book : 

They  make  bread  of  the  cods  of  a  tree,  which  we  call  in  Bpain  algazoba  (mesquite), 
and,  because  that  does  not  last  long,  they  have  invented  a  strange  sort  of  bread,  made 
of  locusts;  for  the  locusts  used  to  be  in  such  vast  quantities  in  those  great  plains 
called  the  pampas,  that,  as  I  traveled  over  them,  I  often  saw  the  sun  intercepted  and 
the  air  darkened  with  flights  of  them.    The  Indians  observe  where  they  alight  to  rest, 

>•>  A.  &  Taylor's  M&,  i«)c«iTed  lh>iii  the  Smltlisoiiisn  IntiitatloiL 
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and  those  plains  being  here  and  there  fhll  of  thicketSi  they  rest  in  them  and  choose 
the  highest  for  shelter.  This  the  Indians  know,  and  approaching  softly  in  the  night 
they  set  fire  to  the  thicket,  which,  with  the  high  winds  that  reign  in  those  plains,  is 
soon  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  locusts  killed ;  of  these  they  make  great  heaps,  and,  as 
they  are  ready  roasted,  they  have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  grind  them  to  powder,  of 
the  flour  of  which  they  make  a  sort  of  bread  which  maintains  them. 

Ovalle  was  a  Jesait  missionary,  a  native  of  Chili,  who  had  resided  in 
these  countries  for  many  years,  and  pnblished  his  history  of  Chili  at 
Borne  in  1846,  an  abstract  of  which  appeared  in  English  in  Churchill's 
Collection  of  Voyages,  published  in  London  in  1745.^^ 

THE  LOCUSTS  OP  THB  OLD  WORLD, 

That  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  the  farmers  of  the  West  are 
less  grievous  than  those  resulting  from  locust  invasions  in  the  Old 
World ;  that  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  habits  of  locusts  the 
world  over,  and  that  the  causes  of  their  migrations  are  of  the  same 
general  nature,  may  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  following  statements, 
which  we  have  taken  from  sources  as  a  rule  inaccessible  to  most  readers. 
For  brief  popular  accounts  of  the  Old  World  locusts  the  works  of  Eirby 
and  Spence,  Westwood,  and  of  subsequent  compilers  may  be  consulted. 
The  following  historical  sketch  of  locust  invasions  in  the  Old  World  is 
condensed  from  an  article  by  Budolf  Gottschoff  in  ^'Unsere  Zeif  (Feb- 
ruary, 1876,  Leipzig).  The  flrst  account  after  that  of  Joel,  in  the  Bible, 
whose  remarks  apply  to  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  is  the 
statement  of  Ororins,  that  in  the  year  of  the  world  3800  certain  regions 
of  North  Africa  were  visited  by  monstrous  swarms;  the  wind  blew  them 
into  the  sea,  and  the  bodies  washed  ashore  ^'  stank  more  than  the  corpses 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men."  Another  locust  plague,  resulting  in 
a  fSftmine  and  contagious  disorders,  according  to  St  Augustine,  oc- 
curred in  the  kingdom  of  Masinissa,  and  caused  the  death  of  about 
800,000  men.  Pliny  states  that  the  locusts  visited  Italy,  flying  from 
Africa.  In  Euroi>e  locust  invasions  have  been  recorded  since  1333, 
when  they  appeared  in  Germany.  Monftet  states  that  in  1478  the  country 
about  Venice  was  invaded,  and  30,000  people  died  of  famine.  In  1725 
the  region  about  Borne  was  overrun  by  locusts. 

In  France,  swarms  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1747 
there  was  a  great  invasion  of  Southern  and  Middle  Europe,  especially 
the  shores  of  the  Danube,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Transylvania.  Be- 
fore and  after  this  date  vast  swarms  were  observed  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
Adanson  in  1750  observed  them  in  the  Senegal  In  1799,  Jackson,  in 
his  <^  Journey  through  Morocco,"  states  that  the  whole  country  between 
Mogador  and  Tangier,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  was  covered  with 
them,  and  they  were  in  many  cases  borne  into  the  ocean  westward. 

In  Bnssia,  whose  southern  steppes  form  the  home  of  the  locust,  vast 
jswarms  in  the  time  of  Charles  XII,  who  was  then  in  Bessarabia,  came 
there  from  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea.    Bussia,  Poland,  and  Hun- 

'  JO  A.  &  Taylor's  HS.,  recelyed  from  the  Smitliaoiiian  Institntion. 
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gary  were  ofteu  viaited  by  tbem.  In  1828  and  1829  enormoas  swanns 
invaded  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  1859,  in  the  Sonth  Hussian 
provinces  of  Oherson,  and  in  Bessarabia,  a  tract  60  versts  long  and 
about  one- third  as  wide  was  overran  by  them.  Tascbenberg  gives  the 
locust  years  in  Kussia  in  the  present  century  as  follows :  1800, 1801, 
1803,  1812-'16, 1820-'22,  1824  and  1825,  1828-'31, 1834-'36,  1844, 1847, 
1850  and  1851, 1859  and  1801. 

In  August,  1384,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Boll,  they  invaded  portions  of 
Switzerland. 

In  Germany  the  records  go  back  to  1333.  In  this  year,  and  until 
1336,  they  abounded.  Entering  Hungary,  they  overflowed  into  Poland 
and  Austria.  They  then  divided  into  two  great  swarms,  one  of  which 
flew  southerly  into  Italy,  the  other  into  France,  Suabia,  Bavana,  Thu- 
ringia,  and  Saxony.  In  Germany  they  again  occurred  in  1543.  In  1693 
they  invaded  Thuringia,  going  from  Hungary  by  way  of  Austria, 
Silesia,  and  Bohemia,  and  invading  the  region  about  Jena,  Gotha, 
Erfurt,  and  Weimar. 

In  Germany  the  locust  years  were  as  follows :  1333-'36,  1475, 1527 
and  1543, 1630, 1686, 1693  and  1696, 1712,1714, 1715, 1719, 1727-^31,1734, 
1746-^50, 1752-^54, 1759, 1761,  and  for  the  present  century,  1803, 1825-^30, 
1856,  1859.  In  1873-^74,  small  numbers  appeared  in  swarms  about 
Genshagen,  near  Berlin ;  they  laid  their  eggs,  and  in  the  middle  of 
June  of  1875  the  larvee  appeared  in  millions,  becoming  fledged  in  July. 

Eoppen  has  published  (Horse  Soc.  Ent.  Ross,  iii,  pp.  89-246)  an  elab- 
orate memoir  on  the  migratory  locust  of  Southern  Enssia.  He  gives, 
in  the  first  place,  a  bibliography  of  his  subject,  which  includes  several 
memoirs  published  in  Eussian  journals.  With  regard  to  the  species, 
Eoppen  remarks  on  the  various  opinions  of  entomologists  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  Pachtjtylua  migratorius  (Linn.)  and  P.dnera*c€n«(Fabr.),and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  supposed  species  are  to  be  regarded 
as  varieties  of  one  and  the  same,  and  that  CEdipoda  tatraica  (Motsch.)  is 
identical  with  P.  cinerascens.  The  form  which  he  met  with  most  abun- 
dantly in  South  Eussia  is  the  true  P.  migratorius. 

The  development  of  the  insect  is  described  by  Koppen  in  detail.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  by  the  females,  to  the  number  of  60  to  100  together, 
in  little  nests  surrounded  bj  a  membranous  envelope.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  autumn  and  the  young  hatched  in  the  following  spring.  Ilie 
envelope  is  burst  a  little  while  before  the  exclusion  of  the  young.  The 
eggs  display  a  great  power  of  resistance  to  the  influence  of  cold;  they 
have  been  found  when  placed  with  earth  in  a  large  glass  vessel  to  retain 
their  vitality  when  the  temperature  reached  26^  Fahrenheit. 

The  larvsD  are  said  by  Koppen  to  moult  four  times,  and  the  fourth 
moult  produces  the  winged  insect.  The  different  stages  are  described 
by  Eoppen.  At  the  end  of  May  (1861),  eggs  taken  from  the  ground 
showed  the  eyes,  antennsB,  segments,  and  legs  of  the  larv»  distinctly ; 
and  a  little  while  before  hatching,  the  larvaa  could  move  within  the  egg* 
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On  its  emergence  tbe  lan^a  is  yellowish-white,  with  a  rosy  tinge;  in 
three  to  fonr  honrs  its  color  is  grayish-black.  Before  and  during  each 
monlt  the  larvsB  are  slaggish.  At  the  final  moult,  which  always  takes 
place  in  the  hottest  sunshine,  the  animals  hang  head  downward,  by  the 
hind  feet,  upon  the  stalks  of  grasses,  &c.  This  enables  the  insects  to 
twist  abont  in  all  directions,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the  skin. 
The  expansion  of  the  wings  occnpies  abont  twenty  minutes  after  the 
completion  of  the  monlt  (twenty-two  minutes  according  to  Eoste,  who 
says  that  the  moult  itself  occnpies  sixteen  minutes) ;  during  this  period 
Koppen  observed  that  a  dark  yellow  flaid  was  distributed  over  the 
wings  in  microscopic  drops.  The  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
arrival  of  the  insect  at  the  winged  state  and  the  deposition  of  the  eggs 
is  uncertain ;  the  statements  of  different  authors  vary  between  four 
weeks  and  two  months. 

Eoppen  describes  the  nearly  indiscriminate  voracity  of  these  insects, 
but  remarks  that  certain  plants  appear  to  be  avoided  by  them,  namely, 
flax  and  hemp,  the  CucurhitaceaSj  aud,  according  to  Petzholdt,  dwarf 
garden-beans.  The  Oraminece  seem  to  furnish  their  favorite  food.  They 
prefer  the  leaves  and  other  soft  parts  of  plants  and  trees,  but  also  some- 
times gnaw  the  bark  and  even  the  wood  of  the  latter.  In  time  of  scar- 
city they  will  attack  straw-thatch  and  woolen  clothes,  and  even  devonr 
each  other.  Koppen  notices  the  statement  made  by  various  authors 
that  the  larvae  for  the  first  ten  days  live  upon  dew,  and  treats  it  as  an 
absurdity. 

The  perfect  insects  copulate  almost  immediately  after  the  last  change 
of  skin.  The  union  of  the  sexes  continues  apparently  for  a  consider- 
able time,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  or  even  twenty-fonr  honrs,  bnt  some- 
times only  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  female  carries  the  male  about  with 
her,  and  feeds  as  if  alone ;  she  is,  however,  unable  to  fly.  The  male  sits 
quite  mo.tionless,  only  giving  a  sign  of  life  by  stridulation  if  another 
male  should  approach. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  about  seven  days  after  copulation,  according 
to  Koste.  The  female  digs  a  hole  in  the  earth  of  about  1^  inches,  by 
means  of  tbe  hook-like  horny  organs  of  the  apex  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  eggs  are  then  laid  in  cylindrical  masses,  usually  placed  at  an  angle 
of  alwut  450  to  the  surface.  The  eggs  are  united  by  a  spongy  mass 
(cement),  which  also  envelopes  the  whole  outside  of  tbe  mass;  here,  by 
the  adhesion  of  grains  of  sand,  small  stones,  &c.,  it  forms  a  sort  of  wall 
which  protects  the  eggs  from  injurions  external  influences.  The  mass 
is  sometimes  formed  wholly  or  partially  of  the  frothy  cement  withont 
eggs.  Yersin  ascribes  this  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  female,  and 
doubts  whether  the  few  eggs  contained  in  such  masses  are  capable  of 
development  E5ppen  has  found,  on  removing  tbe  female  insect,  that 
the  pit  which  it  had  dug  was  filled  with  the  frothy  mass  without  any 
eggs.  This  seems  to  the  recorder  to  indicate  rather  that  the  cement 
mass  is  first  produced  by  the  insect,  and  the  eggs  afterward  laid  in  it. 
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The  uests  foand  contaiDiDg  the  spoDjry  mass  without  eggs  would  then 
be  easily  acconuted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  females  were  dis- 
turbed or  destroyed  when  just  about  commencing  the  actual  business 
of  oviposition.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  in  each  nest  seems  to  vary 
from  50  to  90  or  100,  and  the  ovary  of  the  female  contains  from  100  to 
150  eggs,  according  to  Krtinitz.  The  question  whether  the  females  cop- 
ulate more  than  once  has  been  much  discussed  in  Eussia,  and  from  the 
author's  statements  it  would  appear  that  the  popular  opinion  is  that  tho 
net  of  copulation  only  takes  place  once.  From  Eoste's  observations, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  the  females  copulate  and  deposit  their  eggs 
several  times.  He  observed  a  female  in  confinement  which  copulated 
with  six  different  males  before  laying  her  first  batch  of  eggs ;  and  after- 
ward the  same  phenomena  were  repeated  four  times,  the  insect  dying 
when  engaged  in  oviposition  for  the  sixth  time.  From  his  own  observa- 
tions, and  those  of  other  authors,  Eoppen  regards  it  as  most  probable 
that  copulation  and  oviposition  are  repeated  usually  sit  least  three  times 
by  each  female,  perhaps  at  intervals  of  about  a  mouth,  as  stated  by 
Yersin,  the  total  number  of  eg(^6  being  from  160  to  170.^®* 

Upon  the  rapidity  of  movement  of  locusts  in  the  larval  condition  the 
statements  of  authors  are  at  variance.  The  observations  of  Sydon  and 
Donzingk  give  about  a  quarter  of  a  German  mile  (t.  «.,  about  0.975  mile 
English)  in  the  hour.  T^chemewsky  asserts  that  they  only  advance 
about  350  feet  in  the  day  upon  grass  land. 

Of  the  senses  of  the  locust,  Eoppen  seems  to  regard  hearing  as  the 
sharpest.  The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  are  exerted  in  the  selection  of 
food ;  and  that  of  touch  is  displayed  in  the  sensibility  of  the  insects  to 
changes  of  weather,  especially  temperature.  Sociability  is  regarded  by 
the  author  as  characteristic  of  the  locusts.  The  larvae  proceeding  firom 
one  nest  seem  to  keep  together  for  a  time ;  they  afterward  associate  in 
larger  masses  which  move  together  in  search  of  nourishment  These 
migrations  in  mass  commence  in  the  second  stage  of  larval  life,  but  be- 
come more  general  after  the  second  moult.  The  migration  usually  takes 
place  in  the  morning  and  evening.  The  author  remarks  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  migrations  of  these  insects^  which  he  regards  as  influenced 
to  a  certain  extent  by  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  direction  in  which 
abundant  food  or  a  suitable  breeding-place  is  to  be  found,  but  modified 
or  even  sometimes  caused  by  external  agents,  especially  the  winds. 
The  author  also  discusses  the  primary  causes  of  the  great  migrations 
of  these  insects  and  the  phenomena  observed  during  their  flight. 

In  the  south  of  Eussia  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  takes  place,  according 
to  the  weather,  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.    A  few  larvae 

>•*  In  an  article  by  V.  Graber  "  On  Polygamy  and  Otber  Sexnal  Belatlonsbipe  in  the  Orthcptera  "  ( Vi»r. 
handlangen  der  Bool.-botaniscben  GeBclTach.  in  Wien,  xxi,  pp.  1091-1096,  Zoological  Record  for  1871). 
the  anthor  details  experiments  regarding  polygamy  and  repeated  oopnlations  in  acme  ortboptecoiis 
in»ect8.  A  male  and  lomale  were  ooserved  in  eoitu  eight  distinct  times  between  MitySI  and  Jane  I; 
after  ihe  sixth  connection  the  female  began  to  deposit  epgs.  A  second  male,  which  had  already  feonn> 
dated  several  females,  was  then  placed  with  her,  and  she  paired  at  least  five  times  with  him.  Analo> 
gons  results  followed  experiments  upon  Ptiotettix  pedettrit,  and  ho  belieres  that  polygamy  and  poly* 
luodry  exist  in  many  species. 
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are  sometimes  produced  on  warm  days  in  October,  bnt  these  soon  die. 
The  hatching  occupies  from  two  to  three  weeks,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  winged  insects  appear  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
July ;  copulation  takes  place  early  in  August ;  and  the  oviposition  ex- 
tends from  the  middle  of  August  to  October.  The  dry  steppes  consti- 
tute the  chief  haunt  of  the  locusts ;  damp  places  they  seem  to  avoid. 
The  females  prefer  for  the  reception  of  their  ova  the  solid  virgin  soil, 
and  rarely  visit  plowed  land  for  this  puri)ose.  Damp  and  cold  are 
unfavorable  for  the  development  of  the  eggs.  The  author  discusses  in 
great  detail  the  external  conditions  which  act  favorably  or  unfavorably 
upon  these  insects.  The  greater  part  of  this  section  is  devoted  to  the 
eonsideriation  of  their  enemies,  of  which  £5ppen  gives  a  formidable 
list  (pp.  151-166). 

Leim^  and  other  authors  have  given  Tartary  as  the  true  home  of  the 
migrating  locusts;  but  in  Tartary  no  large  swarms  occur.  In  the 
author's  opinion,  the  countries  in  which  the  swarms  are  seen  are  also 
the  countries  of  their  birth.  He  cites  many  facts  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  and  in  illustration  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  in- 
sect, the  northern  limit  of  their  migratory  or  nomadic  life  being  a  line 
passing  from  Spain  through  the  south  of  France,  Switzerland^  Pomera- 
nia.  South  Eussia,  and  South  Siberia,  to  the  north  of  China.  To  the 
north  of  this  line  the  insects  generally  occur  only  singly.  Many  inter- 
esting details  as  to  their  occurrence  in  vast  numbers  are  given  by  the 
author  (pp.  190-205). 

KSppen  also  describes  the  injury  done  by  the  locusts  when  they  occur 
in  great  numbers,  and  indicates  the  means  adopted  for  their  suppres- 
sion (pp.  20&-246). 

Happen  also  notices  Caloptenu8  italicuBj  a  congener  of  our  0.  spretusy 
which  likewise  occurs  in  South  Eussia^  and  at  such  times,  as  in  other 
regions  of  Southern  Europe,  sometimes  in  injurious  numbers.  Other 
species  which  are  also  occasional  devastators,  especially  when  asso- 
ciated with  the  migratory  species,  are  Fachytylus  stridulus,  (Edipoda 
vastatar^  JStauronotus  vastatoVj  8.  cruciattiSy  and  Pezotetiix  alpina. 

KUntsler  reports  this  insect  as  injurious  to  corn-crops  in  Austria  in 
1866  and  1867. 

The  ravages  of  the  locust  in  Bavaria  have  been  discussed  by  Jaeckel,'^ 
who  cites  various  records  of  the  visits  of  this  species  in  swarms  during 
the  fourteenth  century,  one  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  and  one 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  gives  a  long  account  of  a 
similar  visitation  in  1749.  Since  that  year  no  swarms  of  locusts  have 
occurred  in  Bavaria. 

Gerstaecker,  in  a  recent  work*^  on  the  European  locust,  which  seems  to- 

^CdresponAens-Blatt  dee  ZooL  Mineralogtsch.  VrreiDS.  Rej^ennburg,  zxi.  pp.  83-93.  See  Zoological 
Becord  for  1867,  Verhandlongen ZooLBot. Gesellschaft  in  Wien,  xvii, pp.  930-933,  Zool.  Beoord  for  ld67. 

M* "  Die  TVAoderbraecbrreke.  (Oedlpoda  mlgrfttorla  Lin.)  OemeinTeretaendUohe  DantellmiR  Ittrer 
K»turfl;eMliicii(6,  Lebene^eiae.  Sohttdiiohkett  und  der  Uittel  zu  ibrer  VertUirong.  Im  Aofuage  dea. 
Kdni^l.  PrenM.  Mlmstoriams  fftr  die  landwirtbscbafbUchen  Aogelegenbelten  verrasat  von  Dr.  A.  Gor^ 
sf  aecker,  Prof,  an  der  TJnivetaltfit  in  Berlin.    Hit  9  Abbildongen  auf  8  Taf  eln  in  Farbendrack.    Berlin^. 

me.  67  pp." 
For  the  above  translation  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wbitman. 
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be  maiuly,  however,  a  compilation,  writes  as  follows  regarding  the 
Earopean  locnst: 

That  copulatioD  can  be  acoomplished  very  booq  after  emerging  from  the  last  larva- 
skin  (he  does  not  name  a  pupa  stage),  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  occasionally  finds 
individuals  engafi^ed  In  the  act  while  the  wings  are  still  tender  and  have  not  attained 
their  fall  color.  But  the  act  is  as  a  rnle  performed  in  the  course  of  several  days  (after 
becoming  winged),  or  even  after  a  stiU  longer  period. 

The  male  lets  the  female  free  in  the  course  of  twelve  to  twenty  minutes,  after  which 
the  female  before  proceeding  to  lay,  employs  herself  in  feeding  again  for  several  days. 
As  soon  as  her  eggs  are  ripe,  which,  according  to  Kosten,  requires  seven  days  on  the 
aversige,  she  seeks  a  satisfactory  spot  to  deposit  them.  (He  then  describes  the  act  of 
laying,  which  is  much  as  in  C,  apretus.)  The  eggs  are  generally  found  at  a  depth  of  4 
centimeters,  or  more,  below  the  surfiice.  In  this  act,  requiring  considerable  time,  she 
by  no  means  rids  herself  of  her  whole  stock  of  eggs  at  once,  but  may  pass  several  weeks 
even  in  perfecting  them.  Possibly  for  a  second  or  third  deposit  of  the  egg-mass  a  re- 
newal of  copulation  is  necessary.  At  least  such  a  repetition  has  been  noticed  in  the 
case  of  females  that  had  already  been  found  laying,  and  has  always  been  followed  by 
a  new  deposit  of  eggs.  In  all  cases,  whether  after  a  single  or  repeated  coupling,  which 
latter  may  depend  upon  the  relative  number  of  males,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
season,  a  division  is  made  of  the  egg-stock  into  several  deposits  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  larger  egg-pods  seldom  contain  more  than  one-half,  and  the  smaller  very  gen- 
erally a  much  smaller  fraction  of  the  whole  mass  of  eggs  produced  by  one  female, 
which  mass  may  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more.  With  the  last  deposit  the 
female  has  accomplished  her  destiny,  so  that  she  not  seldom  remains  dead  on  the  spot 
where  the  laying  occurred.  On  the  other  hand  the  males  even  after  repeated  coupling, 
and  with  several  females,  appear  to  be  able  to  prolong  their  life,  and  may  be  found 
alive  as  late  as  October. 

From  the  comparatively  long  time  during  which  the  winged  locusts  may  be  found, 
extending  very  commonly  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  September,  it  must  not 
be  at  once  concluded  that  the  life  of  an  individual  is  correspondingly  long. 

In  selecting  a  spot  for  the  perfection  of  this  egg  (packet)  dryness  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  female,  and  besides  this  a  certain  degree  of  hardness.  They  prefer 
loamy  and  clayey  ground  to  pure  sand.  Besides  this,  a  spot  is  naturally  selected  which 
ofiers  suitable  and  plentiful  food  to  the  hatching  brood. 

Fallow  fields  lying  alongside  cultivated  fields  and  meadows  appear  to  present  an 
unusual  attraction  to  the  female  when  ready  to  lay.  That  the  eggs,  as  such,  winter 
over  under  the  surface  can  be  set  down  as  a  matter  of  common  observation.  The 
young  brood  generally  do  not  hatch  before  the  end  of  ApriL 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  migratory  locust  of  Europe  and 
Asia  (Paehytylus  miffratoHua)  has  been  discassed  by  Herr  R  T.  Koppeu 
in  Petermanu's  ^^Mittheilnngen  aus  Justus  Perthes' Geographischer  An- 
stalt"  (1871,  p.  361),  his  paper  being  accompanied  by  a  map  showing 
the  range  of  the  insect.  We  translate  an  abstract  of  it  by  M.  Preud- 
homme  de  Borre,  in  the  Oomptes  Rendus  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  Belgium,  1871-'72,  p.  xviii : 

The  migratory  locust  is  an  Orthopter  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone  and  a  large  part  of 
the  north  temperate  zone  of  the  Old  World ;  but,  in  this  last  region,  its  northern  limits 
is  subject  to  some  variations,  the  explanation  of  'which  is  one  of  the  principal  objecta 
of  the  work  of  M.  Koppen. 

In  countries  such  as  those  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year,  as  that  of  the  different  seasons,  is  almost  invariable,  the  abundance  of  the  species 
in  question  does  not  vary ;  it  is  normally  limited,  both  by  the  quantity  of  its  nourish- 
.meut  and  the  natural  enemies  of  the  insect.    But  this  is  not  the  case  ax  those  countries 
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which,  like  Soathem  Baesia,  ni*y  present,  eometimea  favorable  seasons,  sometimes 
years,  or  even  simply  seasons,  nn&vorable  to  the  mnltipUcation  of  Paokfftylu$,  Tbns, 
aocording  to  M.  Koppen,  the  persistent  prolongation  of  dry  heat  during  a  part  of  the 
antnmn  will  exert  an  inflaenoe  on  the  quantity  of  eggs  laid  in  favorable  places;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  temperature  less  than  14^  R^aumer  [63^°  Fahr.],  prolonged  for 
several  days  toward  the  end  of  May,  will  be  indispensable  to  the  hatching  of  the  larva. 
There  would  result  from  the  more  or  less  perfect  realization  of  these  conditions,  and 
their  succession  or  their  interruption  during  several  years,  those  diiferences  observed 
in  the  northern  limit  of  the  species,  which  alternately  increase  or  diminish  the  area  of 
distribution. 

M.  Koppen  has  dlBtingutshed  and  traced  quite  completely  on  the  map  for  Europe 
and  Siberia  three  different  limits  of  the  geographical  area  of  Faokytylus  migraUmua :  1. 
The  limits  of  its  permanent  distribution.  2.  The  limit  of  its  temporary  existence  in  all 
stages  of  development,  a  little  more  to  the  north.  Finally,  3.  The  limits  of  its  preseuce 
in  the  condition  of  bands  of  winged  insects  of  a  stated  age,  out  of  the  regions  where 
the  species  may  live  and  propagate.  It  will  be  neoessary  still  to  establish  the  limits  of 
accidental  ind  ividual  appearances,  but  that  would  be  of  questionable  importance.  The 
northern  limit  of  the  permanent  geographical  distribution  of  Fadtytyltu  migratoHus 
begins  in  Western  Europe,  from  the  coast  of  Portugal,  near  4(P  latitude  north,  and  ex- 
tends from  there  toward  the  northeast  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Bidassoa,  thus  leaving 
out  all  the  northwest  portion  of  Spain  ;  it  continues  to  rise  obliquely  in  France  up  as 
far  north  as  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  extends  east,  following  more  or  less  the  forty- 
eighth  degree  of  latitude,  and  embracing  Yalois,  all  of  the  north  of  Italy,  Carinthia, 
and  Hungary,  it  passes  into  Southern  Russia,  where  it  attains  nearly  the  fiftieth  de- 
gree, passes  likewise  across  the  middle  of  Siberia,  whence  it  passes  over  the  north  of 
Ghinai  to  end  in  Japan,  at  a  latitude  a  little  inferior  to  that  of  its  point  of  departure 
in  Portugal,  leaving  out  the  island  of  Niphon.  M.  Koppen  remarks  that  all  this  limit 
does  not  deviate  much  from  the  isothermal  of  16^  R.  [68°  Fahr.]  for  the  month  of  June^ 
To  farther  circumscribe  the  area,  so  extensive,  of  this  species,  the  line  goes  from  Japan 
to  the  islands  of  Fidochi,  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  of  which  it  only  embraces 
the  northern  parts,  passes  from  there  to  the  island  of  Mauritius,  then  rises  to  the 
north,  crosses  Africa  up  to  Madeira.  But  in  this  last  part  of  the  passage  the  limits  are 
more  hypothetical,  from  want  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  species 
in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

When,  in  a  country  comprised  in  this  area,  as  has  been  frequently  observed  in 
Southern  Russia,  the  locusts  develop  in  a  certain  abundance,  the  want  of  food  obliges 
them  to  migrate  in  part  in  different  directions,  and  to  break  over  their  limits.  If  cir- 
cumstances permit  these  emigrants  to  multiply  for  a  certain  period  beyond  their  nor- 
mal area,  there  results  a  temporary  extension  of  this  area,  and  occasionally  new  mi- 
grations to  the  north,  until  only  a  single  spring,  colder  or  more  humid,  comes  to  put  an 
end  to  their  invasion  and  to  oblige  them  to  go  back  to  their  natural  limits.  Tempo- 
rary extensions  like  this  of  the  area  of  distribution  of  Paehytglus  migr«Uoriu»  took 
place  in  1746  to  1749,  and  in  1822  to  1828 ;  at  these  periods  they  appeared  in  G^many, 
and  have  multiplied  themselves  during  several  successive  years.  The  northern  limit 
of  these  temporary  extensions  may  be  also  n^arked  on  the  diart  by  a  line  which,  tak- 
ing its  point  of  departure  in  the  Southwestern  portion  of  Bavaria  (where  the  Packytg' 
lu»  migratorius  has  been  observed  from  1333  to  1339,  and  from  1748  to  1749),  rises  to 
the  northeast  by  Jena  and  Halle  toward  Jtlterbogk  and  Berlin,  when  it  takes  a  nearly 
eastern  course,  following  more  or  less  the  parallel  of  52^°  of  latitude,  near  Miincheberg, 
Kilstrin,  Birnbaum,  and  Posen  (regions,  which  the  species  was  known  to  have  visited  in 
1730, 1752,  and  from  1827  to  1828) ;  then  the  line  passes  across  Soathem  Poland,  at  the 
fifty-second  parallel,  through  the  southern  part  of  the  government  of  the  Mohilew,  in- 
ollning  gradually  toward  the  south,  and  extending  so  as  to  reach  the  Wolga  and  the 
Ural.  It  is  apparently  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  iojurious  to  the  locust,  likewise 
to  the  state  of  the  eggs  during  the  winter,  that  we  should  attribute  the  less  extension 
of  this  limit  toward  the  north  in  Western  Europe. 
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To  the  north  of  the  limits  which  have  Jost  been  indicated,  the  Pachyiyliu  migraUnius 
has  not  the  power  of  undergoing  its  whole  cycle  of  metamorphoses,  neither,  conse- 
quently, to  reproduce  itself.  This  does  not  prevent  its  occasional  apx>earance  in  swarms 
even  in  countries  very  northern ;  thus,  it  was  observed  in  England  (1693  and  1748), 
and  even  at  the  latter  date  near  Edinburgh ;  in  Sweden  (as  far  as  Ostrogoth), 
at  latitude  57^  to  58°  north,  in  1748  and  1844,  and  finally  on  the  Duna,  near  Dunabourg, 
and  at  Polozk,  in  1545.  But  these  troops  of  voyagers  did  not  hatch  out  in  the  same 
places  where  they  were  observed,  nor  did  they  leave  any  progeny  in  subsequent  years. 
The  only  known  example  of  an  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  discovery  made  once  by 
Boheman,  in  September,  in  the  middle  of  Sweden,  of  a  Pachytylua  migra(ariu8  in  the 
proper  state.  Evidently  this  is  an  exception  wholly  accidental,  which  does  not  prove 
anything  against  the  rule.  The  more  we  advance  toward  the  north,  the  less  are  large 
swarms  of  locust's  observed,  and  we  end  by  meeting  only  isolated  individuals,  as  have 
been  seen  several  times  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  even  near  Wasa  in  Finland  (latitude 
630  north). 

The  want  of  facts  prevents  our  extending  these  studies  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  area  of  distribution  of  Paehytylua  migratariw.  However,  we  can  remark  that  in 
New  Zealand,  the  extreme  southern  point  of  this  distributioa,  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  warmer  months  is,  according  to  Schmid  (Lehrbuch  der  Metecrologie,  p.  363),  at 
15^.5  R.  (about  66°  Fahrenheit),  which  does  not  differ  much  from  the  corresponding 
temperature  of  the  northern  limit  of  the  area  in  Europe. 

The  localities  out  of  Europe  where  the  Padkytylus  migraUniu*  has  been  observed  are 
as  follows :  Madeira,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Egypt,  Chartoum,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Arabia,  Per- 
sia, India,  Slam,  China,  Japan,  Java,  Lu^on,  Fidschi,  New  Caledonia,  New  Zealand, 
Northern  Australia,  and  finally  Mauritius  Island ;  but  this  last  locality  indicated  by 
Serville  needs  confirmation.  In  Central  Asia  the  species  has  been  observed  near  Lake 
Aral,  on  the  borders  of  Syr-Daija,  on  the  upper  side  of  Isohim  and  of  Irtisch,  and 
finally  toward  the  lakes  Eurgaldschin,  Nor-Saisan,  and  Balchaasch. 

According  to  M.  Koppen,  the  great  chains  of  mountains  are  a  powerful  obstacle  to 
the  diffusion  of  Paohytylus  migraioritu.  The  Alps  especially  play  a  large  part  in  its  dis- 
tribution in  Europe,  and  it  is  without  doubt  to  them  that  we  should  attribute  its  rela- 
tive rarity  in  the  countries  of  the  southwest  of  Europe  and  northwest  of  Africa,  where 
it  is  almost  completely  replaced  by  other  species  of  the  same  group,  i.  e.,  the  CahptmtuB 
italiou*  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  the  middle  of  France ;  the  Aorydiumperegrinum  in  Algeria; 
'  It  should  be  observed  that  this  species,  and  in  general  all  the  AcrydiidcBf  shun  mount- 
ainous and  wooded  countries.  They  are  most  fond  of  the  plains,  of  regions  quite  dry, 
.  and  it  la  also  a  circumstance  which  influences  necessarily  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion. 

"  The  development  of  the  organs  of  flight  of  the  migratory  locust,"  continues  M.  Kop- 
pen, *'  determines  the  facility  and  the  amplitude  of  its  flight,  and  consequently  favors 
its  migrations.  They  are  evidently  the  cause  of  this  colossal  geographical  distribution 
of  the  species.  They  remind  us  of  the  remark  of  Darwin,  that  species  rich  in  individu- 
als and  with  a  wide  habitat,  which,  owing  to  their  organization,  have  had  in  their 
country  the  pre-eminence  over  many  surrounding  species,  are  those  which,  in  the  case 
of  emigrations  out  of  their  area,  should  have  the  greater  chances  of  overrunning  new 
territories." 

Koppen  examines  successively  the  causes  which  may  determine  the  migrations  of 
this  orthopter  in  armies  more  or  less  numerous,  and  then  the  observed  direction  of 
these  movements.  It  is  said  that  they  fly  more  oft«n  from  east  to  west,  but  M.  Kdppen 
thinks  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  this  circumstance,  as  has  been  done,  to  the 
predominance  of  the  east  winds  at  times  when  the  sterility  of  the  country  that  they 
inhabit,  increased  still  by  the  prevalence  of  these  same  winds,  forces  them  to  seek 
places  which  can  furnish  them  a  more  abundant  pasturage.  Numerous  facts  appear, 
he  says,  to  contradict  this  explanation.  In  reality,  the  movements  of  these  hordes  is 
rather  centrifugal,  as  M.  Koppen  establishes  from  observations  made  especially  in  the 
plains  of  Eastern  Europe;  that  is-  to  say,  that  aU  the  migrations  appear  to  radiate 
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from  conntries  where  the  species  breeds  most.  In  Enrope  they  would  oonseqaently  be 
directed  to  the  west,  while  in  Chins  they  shoold  have  a  direction  ordinarily  toward 
the  soatheast. 

M.  Koppen  thinks  that  the  same  centrifagal  radiation  has  presided  over  the  scatter- 
ing of  this  species  beyond  its  original  limits,  and  that  this  radiation,  propagating  in 
waves,  snch  as  we  still  see  prodnced  at  the  limits  of  its  geographical  area,  has  carried 
the  species  fh>m  its  center  of  creation  or  its  original  country  to  points  where  it  is 
powerless  to  overcome  the  climatic  conditions  or  that  cononirence  of  vital  forces  which 
are  opposed  to  it.  The  center  of  creation  or  the  point  of  departure  of  the  species  will 
be  found,  then,  In  Central  Asia.  The  complete  absence  of  this  species  on  the  American 
continent  shows  that  it  only  began  to  exist  as  a  species  after  the  epoch  of  the  separa- 
tion of  America  from  the  Old  World. 

M.  Preudhomme  de  Borre  adds,  **  In  this  study,  so  interesting,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  we  should  insist.  It  is  this :  That  the  observations  of  M.  Koppen  tend  to  confirm 
the  principle  of  zoological  geography,  that  the  area  of  a  species  cannot  be  limited  on 
the  map  by  a  simple  curve,  but  between  placee  where  the  species  exist  in  a  constant  or 
normal  manner  and  tliOM  where  its  absence  is  constant  there  is  always  a  zone,  often 
very  broad,  of  temporary  visitations,  which  is  to  the  area  properly  so  called  what 
the  penumbra  is  to  the  light,  within  the  zone,  of  which  the  exterior  limit  is  much  more 
easy  to  trace  thau  the  inner  f  this  last  is  subject  to  continual  oscillations,  with  some 
nndnlatory  movements,  dependent  on  the  centrifugal  or  expansive  tendency  of  the 
species,  and  from  the  resistance  which  opposes  it,  and  external  circumstances^  and  evi- 
dently also  the  tendency  of  other  species  to  spread  out,  with  which  it  carries  on  a 
struggle  for  existence  in  endeavoring  to  maintain  itself  on  an  earth  where  the  chances 
are  divided,  and  even  vary  fh>m  year  to  year.  M.  Koppen  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
figure  on  his  chart  three  lines,  as  I  may  for  the  present  call  them,  and  the  intermediate 
line  represents  the  exterior  actual  limit  of  these  oscillations  of  the  true  firontier  line 
of  PachytyluB  migratoHus  ;  their  amplitude  may  vary  ftom  two  to  four  degrees." 

The  last  thesis  of  M.  K5ppen  that  1  shall  draw  attention  to  at  this  time,  namely,, 
that  the  absence  of  Pachntylut  migraiarius  in  America  should  prove  that  the  species 
exists  only  as  a  species,  since  the  separation  of  the  two  continents  toward  the  north 
pole,  seems  to  me  scarcely  necessary.  A  mere  glance  at  the  map  which  represents  the 
area  of  distribution  of  this  locust  allows  us  to  affirm  without  hesitation  that  that  view 
is  impossible.  It  is  evidently  not  one  of  those  species  which  we  may  call  ciroumbareal 
antsgladalf  because  their  presence  in  two  forms  (races,  varieties,  or  species)  on  each 
continent  indicates  that  they  have  had  a  common  origin,  a  single  area  at  that  epoch, 
anterior  to  the  glacial  period,  when  the  two  continents  were  reunited  in  the  Arctic 
zone  by  a  bridge,  so  to  speak,  that  is,  a  continuity  of  land,  in  conditions  of  climate 
which  should  allow  the  existence  at  that  latitude  of  a  fauna  which  only  at  present 
exists  much  farther  south.  The  source  of  those  species  dispersed  by  the  glacial  period 
does  not  now  probably  exist  in  its  integrity ;  but  the  two  races  confined,  one  in  America, 
the  other  in  the  Old  World,  having  undergone  slow  modifications  each  on  its  part,  are 
to  day  very  analogous  species,  but  as  distinct  by  their  external  characters  as  by  their 
separate  geographical  area.    * 

Nothing  like  this  applies  to  Padhytyltu  migratorius;  it  is  one  of  those  species  which 
may  be  called  equaUnridl  postglacial ;  its  expansion  toward  the  north  has  been  posterior 
to  the  glacial  period,  which  would  then  have  opposed  it ;  and  it  can  have  no  affinities 
in  the  New  World,  but  degrees  of  consanguinity  much  farther  removed  than  those 
unite  the  circumboreal  species  of  the  temperate  zone.  Thus,  if,  as  some  think,  the 
northern  hemisphere  tends  actually  to  retrograde  toward  a  new  period  of  cold,  the. 
Packgiglus  migraiorius  is  destined  to  see  its  area  also  retrograde  toward  the  equator, 
and  perhaps  some  day  the  western  and  eastern  pans  of  this  area  may  be  completely 
disjointed,  and,  following  this  separation,  its  posterity  may  be  so  modified  by  isolation 
as  to  form  two  distinct  species,  as  has  occurred  to  circumpolar  species. 

Id  the  dlBcassion  which  followed,  M.  de  Selys-Longchamps  speaks  of 
the  difficaltj  of  separatiug  Pachytylus  migratoHus  (Linn.)  and  cinenjacenA^ 
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(Fabr.),  which  he  had  at  first  regarded  as  varieties,  bat  now  considers  as 
a  distinct  species,  the  latter  being  more  sedentary  and  repro<1ucing  in 
Belgium  year  after  year :  "  M.  F.  H.  Koppen  not  speaking  of  cinertMcenSj 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  admits  this  species,  and  if 
in  the  affirmative,  whether  all  his  remarks  apply  alone  to  the  true 
migratorius  type,  notably  that  which  he  says  normally  sojourns  at 
Bayonue,  where  I  have  taken  only  ctHertMcens^  variety  vireseens^  whose 
characters  are  the  same  as  in  Belgium  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  It 
is  also  cineraseens  that  M.  von  Heyden  has  taken.'' 

Some  notes  on  the  Algerian  locusts  {Acrydium  peregrinunij  migrato- 
rium^  &c.)  by  Ooure,  have  been  communicated  to  the  Entomological 
Society  of  France  by  Girand.  In  them,  mention  is  made  of  a  special 
work  on  the  same  subject,  which  the  recorder  has  not  yet  seen  (Bull. 
Soc.  Ent.  Fr.,  1867,  pp.  x,  xiii).  The  locusts  visiting  Algeria  come  from 
the  south  and  arrive  in  May.  They  lay  their  eggs  soon  after  their 
arrival,  and  the  young  animals  produced  from  these  eggs  usually  become 
adult  in  July.  In  August  all  usually  disappear.  Coure  also  notices  the 
arrival  in  Algeria  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1867,  of  a  flight  of 
locusts.  The  color  of  these  was  stated  to  be  reddish.  It  appears  that 
on  first  attaining  their  adult  form  these  insects  are  of  a  rosy  tint,  and 
afterward  change ;  and  Coure  thinks  that  it  is  not  until  after  their 
change  of  color  that  they  are  fitted  for  reproduction.  Lallemant  states 
{L  0.,  p.  xiii)  that  the  locusts,  which  live  for  a  long  time  in  the  adult 
state,  are  at  first  rosy,  then  emigrate  southward,  and  return  in  winter 
with  their  mature  color. 

In  Spain,  during  the  summers  of  1875  and  1876,  Deoticus  albi/ram 
(Fabr.)  was  abundant  and  injurious,  but  less  so  in  1876  than  the  year 
previous,  as  the  soldiers  assisted  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in- 
fested in  destroying  them. 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the  foreign  office  de- 
partment«  inclosing  a  dispatch  from  Her  Majesty's  minister  at  Madrid, 
relative  to  the  steps  taken  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  locust  in  Spain. 
It  appeared  that  considerable  apprehension  had  been  felt  in  many  parts 
of  Spain  that  the  crops  of  various  kinds  would  suffer  greatly  this  year 
from  the  locust ;  and  the  Cortez  had  already  voted  a  large  sum  to  ena- 
ble the  government  to  take  measures  to  prevent  this  calamity  and  by  a 
circular  addressed  to  the  provincial  governors  by  the  minister  of  *^  Fo- 
mento,"  published  in  the  Official  Gazette,  they  were  directed  to  make  use 
of  the  military  forces  stationed  within  their  respective  districts,  to  aid 
the  rural  population  in  this  object.  It  was  stated  that  thirteen  prov- 
inces were  threatened  with  this  plague. — [Proceedings  of  ike  Untomolog- 
teal  Society  of  London^  1876,  pp.  xiv  and  xv.    May  3, 1876. 

A  letter  was  read  from  T.  Y.  Lister,  esq.,  of  the  foreign  office,  trans* 
mitting  for  the  information  of  the  Entomological  Society  a  copy  of  a 
dispatch  from  Sir  John  Walaham,  Her  Majesty's  charg6  d'affaires  at 
Madridy  relative  to  the  plague  of  losusts,  together  with  a  box  containing 
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Bpecimens  of  the  iDsect  and  a  namber  of  earthern  egg-canes,  each  con- 
taioiDg  from  thirty  to  forty  eggs.  The  dispatch  stated  that  the  official 
report  showing  the  progress  of  the  plagae  and  the  steps  taken  to  exter- 
minate the  insect  had  not  yet  been  published,  bat  a  copy  would  be  sent 
the  society  in  a  few  weeks.  It  was  said  that  the  damage  done  by  the 
locusts  this  year  was  considerably  less  than  that  of  last  year,  owing  to 
the  number  of  soldiers  which  the  government  had  been  able  to  employ 
since  the  war  was  over  to  assist  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  where 
the  plague  existed  in  destroying  the  insects.  The  insects  sent  were 
stated  to  be  specimens  of  Loeusta  migratoria^  but  on  examination  they 
were  found  to  be  the  Loousta  aUnfroihSy  Fabr.  (Deoiicus  albifronsj  Sa« 
vigny).— [Procee<!inflf«  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London^  1876,  p. 
xxi.    August  2, 1876. 

In  China  records  exist  of  the  appearance  of  locusts  in  devastating 
numbers  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  times  during  a  period  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-four  years,  as  stated  by  Andreozzi,  who  has 
translated,  from  a  Ghinese  work  on  agriculture,  notes  respecting  the 
ravages  of  locusts  in  China,  and  the  superstitions  existing  among  the 
Chinese  with  regard  to  their  origin.  The  three  great  causes  of  famine 
in  China  are  placed  as  flood,  drought,  and  locusts. 

In  1876,  Col.  Prejvalsky  states  that  swarms  of  locusts  were  seen  at 
an  elevation  of  9,000  feet  in  the  Altyn-Tag  range,  in  Central  Asia. — [Oeo- 
graphical  Magazine^  May,  1878. 

In  Southern  Australia  locusts  of  an  unknown  species  committed  rav* 
ages  in  1872. — [See  Proceedings  of  tlie  Entomological  Society  of  London^ 
1872,  pp.  xii  and  xvii. 

Swarms  of  locusts  have  appeared  in  several  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  have  caused  immense  damage  in  the  plantations.  Public  prayers 
were  offered  up,  and  the  common  people  employed  in  the  fields  in 
collecting  and  destroying  them,  the  authorities  paying  so  much  for 
every  basketful  presented  to  the  alcaldes.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands  eat  the  locusts,  as  the  Biff  Arabs  do. 
The  latter,  when  they  see  a  cloud  of  locusts  hovering  in  the  air  and 
clouding  the  sky,  watch  them  anxiously,  and  if  they  descend  near  their 
adwara^  receive  them  with  shouts  of  gratitude  to  Gk)d  and  Mahomet, 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground  and  collect  them  as  fast  as  possible. 
Previously  deprived  of  their  heads,  legs,  and  wings,  the  locusts,  well 
boiled  in  butter  and  served  up  with  alcuzimz^  are  considered  by  the  Biff 
Arabs  a  delicious  food.    Their  camels  eat  them  greedily.^^ 

>*'  Seoeived  lh>m  the  Smithaonlan  losUtatloii. 
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APPENDICES. 


The  following  appendices  embody  a  large  namber  of  data  collected  by  the  Commis- 
Bton  daring  the  year,  as  well  as  its  more  important  correspondence,  special  reports, 
classified  answers  to  circnlars,  list  of  oorrespondentSy  bibiiography,  etc.,  etc.  They 
comprise  very  many  interesting  and  important  facts  and  experiences  upon  which  we 
have  drawn  for  onr  generalizations,  and  which  will  always  be  valaable  for  future 
reference.  Yet  to  have  incorporated  them  into  the  main  text  of  the  report  would  have 
swelled  the  bullL  of  the  volume  to  unwieldy  dimensions.  The  miscellaneous  data  from 
the  different  States  have  mostly  been  arranged  chronologically,  and  form  a  detailed 
history  of  locust  injury  in  1877.  The  replies  to  circulars  have  generally  been  classified 
to  facilitate  reference,  and  also  arranged  by  States.  When  no  other  authority  for  a 
facf-,  statement,  or  report  is  given,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  taken  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Commission. 
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APPEIVDIX   I. 


MR.  ALLEN  WHITMAN'S  EEPORT  FROM  MINNESOTA. 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  December  20, 1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  leport  of  observations  npon  the 
Rocky  Mountain  locnst  in  Minnesota  during  the  year  1877 : 

A  report  upon  the  locust  in  Minnesota  in  1877  properly  begins  where  the  report  of  a 
preceding  year  closed,  with  the  deposit  of  eggs  in  the  year  1876.  The  amount  and 
extent  of  these  deposits  were  determined  last  year  from  circulars  sent  to  most  of  l^e 
infected  counties,  inquiring — 

1.  The  dates  between  which  locusts  had  appeared  in  greatest  numbers. 

2.  The  dates  between  which  they  had  appeared  to  deposit  eggs  in  greatest  numbers. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  deposits ;  and 

4.  How  late  in  the  season  locusts  had  remained. 

Replies  to  these  circulars  were  received  from  three  hundred  and  fifteen  townships 
in  thirty-two  counties,  and  reporte  of  a  similar  nature  were  received  i'rom  the  audi- 
tors of  those  counties  which  were  not  attacked  until  late  in  August  or  in  September. 
The  information  derived  from  all  these  sources  denoted  in  general  that  the  portion  of 
the  State  in  which  eggs  were  laid  more  or  less  thickly  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  State  line,  nearly,  from  Moorhead,  on  the  north,  to  the  Iowa  line,  while  on  the 
south  the  deposit  reached  eastward  to  about,  the  longitude  of  Austin.  On  the  north 
and  east  the  boundary  line  was  irregular.  Starting  from  Moorhead  it  included  the 
southern  part  of  Clay  County,  the  southwest  corner  of  Becker,  the  southern  part  of 
Todd,  the  extreme  southwest  comer  of  Morrison,  and  reached  the  Mississippi  at  Sank 
Rapids.  The  eastern  limit  from  Sauk  Rapids  southward  was  along  the  Mississippi 
River  (a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  it)  to  Elk  River,  thence  southward,  including  portions 
of  Hennepin,  Scott,  Rice,  Steele,  and  Mower  counties.  This  was  the  line  as  shown  in 
a  map  of  tho  locnst  area  in  Minnesota  contained  in  *'A  Report  of  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota  for  tbe  year  1876/'  published  by  the  Stato  Uni- 
versity. It  was  intended  to  show  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  egg-deposit  tor  the 
year,  and  the  hatching  of  1877  has  proved  its  general  correctness.  But  while  it  was 
drawn  far  enough  to  the  east  to  include  all  or  nearly  all  the  scattering  sqnads  of  lo- 
custs that  hatched  during  the  spring  along  the  eastern  limit  of  the  locust-area,  tbe 
limit  of  Revere  injury  lay,  in  most  cases,  many  miles  to  the  west  of  this  boundary  line. 

The  line,  as  drawn,  included  the  whole  or  parts  of  forty-four  counties.  It  was 
well  known  during  the  fall  that  in  manv  of  these  counties  the  number  of  eggs  depos- 
ited was  too  small  to  excite  any  fears  of  serious  injury  from  the  young  locusts.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  Red  River  Valley,  and  of  considerable  portions  of  tbe  hatch- 
ing grounds  of  the  spring  of  1^6,  which  for  some  reason  had  been  t)assed  over  during 
the  summer  without  receiving  any  great  amount  of  eggs.  In  still  other  counties  1>  ing 
along  the  eastern  portion  of  the  egg-area  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  tho  eggs  were 
deposited  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  serious  damage.  In  still  other  counties  lying 
in  the  central  portion  of  this  area  it  was  well  known  that  eggs  had  l)ceu  deposited  iu 
greater  numbers  than  in  any  preceding  year.  It  was  known  not  only  from  the  fact 
that  certain  favorable  spots  were  found  to  be  densely  packed  with  eggs,  but  also  fi-om 
tho  fact  that  the  laying  had  begun  early  in  the  season  (by  July  10  in  many  town- 
ships), and  had  continued  through  July  and  August,  and  that  two.  three,  or  even  four 
bodies  of  locusts  had  followed  each  other  during  the  summer,  ana  that  each  had  loft 
eggs  behind.  There  was  good  reason  for  the  gravest  apprehensions,  and  the  legislu- 
turo  used  its  best  endeavors  during  the  winter  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  evil  might 
be  somewhat  averted.  That  this  plan,  as  devised  (a  bounty  for  tho  destruction  of  t  be 
young  locusts  in  the  spring  and  summer),  was  so  palpably  inadequate  as  to  bring  its 
own  futility  with  it,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  hatching  fairly  began  the  young 
came  forth  in  such  immense  numbers  in  some  ten  or  twelve  counties  that  the  whole 
provision  for  their  destruction  would  have  been  more  than  exhausted  in  these  alone, 
leaving  all  other  counties  to  shift  for  themselves ;  while  in  other  parts  the  batching 
was  so  scattered  and  uncertain  that  plainly  no  one  plan  of  enlisting  a  common  war- 
fare could  be  adopted  throughout  the  whole  infested  area.  Under  these  circnmstaiices 
the  idea  of  a  bounty  was  gradually  abandoned,  and  county  and  town  authorities,  and 
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the  farmers  in  general,  xrere  left  to  adopt  for  themselves  througli  tbe  spring  such 
measures  as  seemed  best  adapted  for  immediate  success.  It  may  be  added  that  there 
is  very  trifling  reason  to  regret  that  the  bonnty  bill,  as  passed,  proved  a  failnre  at  the 
very  outset.  As  a  means  of  defense,  it  vronid  have  proved  useless  in  some  cases  and 
needless  in  others.  As  a  matter  of  relief  or  reimbursement  for  injury,  it  wouUl  have 
gone  in  a  largo  measure  to  help  those  who  are  already  i-opaid  by  an  abundant  harvest. 

But  the  fact  that  in  a  large  number  of  counties  where  serious  injury  was  anticipated 
the  damage  has  been  partially  or  totally  averted ;  that  in  many  cases  extensive  depositsof 
eggs  were  either  followed  by  a  limited  amount  of  hatching,  or  that  the  injury  begun  by 
the  young  in  the  spring  was  continually  on  thodccrease  until  thelocustsfinally  departed; 
in  short,  the  fact  that  what  may  perhaps  have  been  Minnesota's  most  destructive  locust 
year  is  probably  its  best  wheat  year,  is  due  to  a  combination  of  causes.  These  are  a 
limited  amount  of  destruction  of  eggs  through  the  efibrts  of  the  farmers  in  the  fall 
of  1876,  a  considerable  destructiou  of  the  same  by  insect  enemies,  birds  and  other  an- 
imals, the  destruction  of  the  young  by  individaal  efforts  dnrinfi;  the  spring,  and  more 
than  all  else  by  a  series  of  fortunate  climatic  conditions,  especially  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months,  which,  while  thoy  wore  in  every  respect  favorable  for  the 
growing  grain,  were  throughout  unfavorable  for  the  development  of  the  locust.  This 
again  was  followed  in  July  and  August  by  migrations  so  totally  different  from  thoee 
of  former  years  that  they  were  almost  entirely  harmless.  To  sum  up  the  result,  the 
damage,  so  far  as  concerns  wheat,  is,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  commissioner 
of  statistics  for  Minnesota,  the  Hon.  T.  M.  Me  teal  f,  confined  to  nineteen  counties,  con- 
taining a  wheat  acreage  of  337,188  acres.  Of  these  nineteen  counties,  two  suffered  a 
**  totailoss  of  wheat ;  one  slightly  injured ;  cJight  counties  are  believed  to  have  saved 
half  a  crop;  one,  a  third;  one,  a  tenth;  two,  two-thirds ;  three,  three-quarters ;  and 
one,  four-tif ths."  These  statements  were  drawn  from  "  the  most  careful  estimates  of 
the  bushels  harvested  by  these  counties,"  and  while  they  are  only  estimates,  it  is  not 
probable,  judging  from  past  experience^  thjit  accurate  statistics  will  add  to  the  amount 
estimated  as  destroyed.  This  is  a  result  not  on] v  different  from  what  was  expected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  also  different  from  what  would  have  been  had  the 
spring  of  1677  been  similar  to  that  of  1876.  In  the  latter  case  we  should  have  seen 
serious  destruction  in  a  still  larger  number  of  counties,  and  a  still  longer  list  of  coun- 
ties injured. 

This  impending  danger  aroused  the  farmers  to  unusual  exertions  during  the  fall  of 
187G.  In  counties  where  the  trouble  was  an  old  one,  conventions  were  held  and  meas- 
ures taken  to  prevent  tbe  praii  ie-grass  from  being  burned  before  the  hatching  season 
of  1877.  To  preserve  this  grass  and  tire  it  just  at  the  time  when  the  locusts  were 
hatching,  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  feasible  methods  of  general  destruction,  and 
one  which  in  past  years  had  commended  itself  to  the  citizens  of  the  infested  counties. 
It  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  spring  in  such  a  way  as  cither  not  to  do  all  the  good 
of  which  it  was  capable,  or  to  show  that  it  was  impossible  to  xiroduce  anything  like 
wholesale  destruction ,  on  a  date  specified  beforehand,  by  th  is  means.  In  other  count ies 
meetings  were  held  by  townships  to  provide  for  plowing  up  roadsides  and  other  pablic 
places  where  eggs  had  been  laid.  In  general  a  large  amount  of  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing and  dragging  of  fields  and  now  breaking  was  done  by  the  farmers  in  all  parts  of 
the  threatened  district.  The  reports  of  the  results  of  this  latter  method  of  destrno- 
tion  ai-e  conflicting,  varying  according  to  the  care  ex{)ended  upon  the  work,  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  at  which  it  was  done,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  resnlts 
were  noticed.  In  cases  where  new  breaking  thickly  filled  with  eggs  was  passed  over 
once  or  twice  with  a  seeder  in  November,  or  late  in  October,  a  portion  of  the  eggs 
were  left  undestroyed,  and  these  hatching  in  the  spring,  the  young  devoured  the  grain 
as  fast  as  it  grew.  In  other  cases  eggs  brought  to  the  Hurface  late  in  the  fall  retained 
their  vitality  (the  young  were  fully  formed  m  the  egg)  during  the  winter,  but  after- 
ward when  they  had  been  exposed,  in  February  and  March,  to  alternate  heat  and  cold 
without  a  covering  of  snow,  only  a  small  fraction  of  them  could  be  hatched.  In  other 
cases,  where  the  number  of  eggs  was  not  excessive,  the  proportion  of  eggs  left  nn de- 
stroyed after  fall  harrowing  was  too  small  to  cause  (of  themselves)  any  serious  dam- 
age in  the  spring.  From  aU  the  inquiries  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  during  tbe 
season,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  statement  made  last  year,  that  it  is  desirable  to  bring  tbe 
eggs  to  the  surface  at  the  eariiest  possible  moment  after  there  is  any  assnranee  that 
the  laying  season  is  over;  in  other  words,  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  while 
their  contents  are  still  fluid. 

The  good  effects  of  plowing  the  eggs  under  deeply  are  still  more  marked,  wherever 
the  work  was  thoroughly  done.  Even  when  turned  under  to  a  depth  of  five  or  i>ix 
Inches  the  hatching,  except  in  most  favorable  positions,  was,  if  it  occurred  at  all,  too 
late  to  do  any  injury  whatever.  Eggs  plowed  under  in  corn-land  were  found  to  be 
tmhatched  up  to  the  2Ist  of  June,  but  when  brought  to  the  surface  they  hatched  at 
once ;  and  without  any  question  large  numbers  of  eggs  turned  under  in  heavy  grounds 
never  hatch  at  all.    At  any  rate  it  ought  to  be  learned  from  the  present  year  that  with 
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a  good  growth  of  wheat  we  have  nothiog  to  fear  from  locusts  that  come  elra^^I 
forth  during  the  mouth  of  June. 

A  considerable  amount  of  eggs  were  destroyed  daring  the  fall  and  spring  by  viiiioir 
insect  enemies,  birds,  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  destruct  i^jii  i 
goes  on  in  this  quiet,  unseen  way,  but  from  the  abundance  of  these  enemies  (particu- 
larly insects)  in  certain  localities,  and  from  tho  palpable  difiTcrenco  in  such  places  be- 
tween the  anticipated  and  the  actual  hatching,  it  is  evident  that  these  agencies  bave 
all  helped  to  moke  the  result  as  favorable  as  it  is.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  common 
report  that  in  spots  where  eggs  were  abundant  in  the  fall  few  or  none  could  be  found 
in  the  spring ;  and  this  was  generally  stated  as  a  fact  without  attempting  to  assign  any 
cause  for  it.  Even  in  ld76  replies  to  ciroulars,  coming  in  during  the  fall,  denoted  that 
a  ponton  of  the  eggs  deposited  early  in  the  season  hod  already  disappeared.  During 
the  fall  of  187G  reports  were  received  from  varions  quarters,  especially  the  southwest- 
ern counties,  denoting  the  presence  of  the  silky  mite  in  great  numbers,  while  various 
larvsB  were  discovered  at  work  upon  the  eggs  almost  everywhere.  The  silky  mite  was 
found  to  be  still  more  numerous  in  the  spring,  sometimes  so  thick  as  to  redden  the 
ground,  and  in  localities  where  it  had  not  been  seen  in  the  autumn.  Of  replies  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  Entomological  Commission,  '^Proportion  of  the  eggs  that  failed  to  hatch 
and  probable  causes  of  the  failure,*'  nine  out  of  thirteen  (in  Minnesota)  express  the  opin- 
ion that  a  large  percentage  (one-half  or  more)  failed  to  hatch,  and  the  cause  generally 
assigned  is  the  silky  mite.  Testimony  on  this  point  can  apply  with  ezactne(>s  to  only 
such  little  areas  as  came  under  each  man's  particular  notice,  but  the  replies,  taken  with 
similar  reports,  denote  that  considerable  quantities  of  the  eggs  were  destroyed  by  vari- 
ous agencies  before  hatching. 

EFFECTS  OF  TEMPERATURE  Ai(D  BAIN-FALL  UPON  THE  EGGS. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  excessive  rain-fall  during  the  autumn  has  any  effect  what- 
ever upon  the  eggs,  at  least  so  long  as  thoy  are  left  undisturbed.  The  following  records 
of  temperature  and  rain-fall  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  Sergeant  J.  O.  Barnes  of 
the  signal  office,  Saint  Paul : 


September. 

October. 

November. 

Totals. 

Sain-falL 

Tempera- 
tare. 

Bain-fall. 

Tempera- 
tare. 

Eain-fall. 

Tempera- 
tare. 

Eain-fall. 

1R?3 

2.50 
5l76 
2.16 
2.99 

54.1 
CO.  9 
57.2 
5&8 

IncluM. 
2.57 
3.21 
1.56 
1.27 

41.3 
49.4 
42.8 
43.2 

lTUih4i». 

0.79 
1.90 
0.84 
a  93 

23.6 
2-'.  7 
25.2 
29.6 

5.92 
lU  87 
4.50 
6.19 

1874 

1875 

1876 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  rain-fall  of  the  autumn  of  1874  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
total  of  any  two  other  years  in  the  series,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  followed  by 
any  apparent  diminution  of  the  hatching  in  1875. 

Again,  there  are  many  instances  where  continued  immersion  of  the  eggs  in  tho  spring 
has  no  farther  effect  than  to  delay  hatching  until  the  moisture  is  removed.  Statements 
to  this  effect  have  been  repeated  a  few  times  in  various  journals,  and  I  add  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter,  which  seems  to  come  from  good  authority : 

"  Marshfield,  Lincoln  County,  Minnesota, 

''September  10, 1876. 
"  On  the  2dth  of  August  last,  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  I  crept  down  on  the  bank 
of  a  lake  among  the  reeds  to  get  a  shot  at  some  ducks.  lu  the  reeds,  among  a  thick 
matting  of  tall  wire-grass,  I  found  millions  of  young  hoppers  just  hatched.  Tbc  eggs 
were  deposited  last  July  (1875)  and  remained  through  tho  winter,  and  tho  water  in 
the  lake,  raised  by  spring  rains,  had  stood  over  them  until  the  first  week  in  August 
and  then  receded,  and  when  I  was  there  the  warm  sun  was  hatching  them  out.  Tiie 
growth  of  grass  indicated  that  last  year,  when  the  hoppers  visited  us,  the  water  did 
not  reach  that  point. 

"C.H.  GOODSELL, 

*' County  Auditor  J* 

But  the  fact  that  moisture  does  delay  hatching  must  be  taken  to  prove  that  in  a  wet 
spring  the  hatching  in  low  grounds  or  such  spots  as  retain  moisture  will  be  retarded 
and  uneven,  exactly  as  has  occurred  during  the  past  spring. 

The  hope  that  the  mild  weather  of  February  succeeded  by  the  cold  of  March  would 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  eggs  ended  likewise  in  disappointment.    The  average  tem- 
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pcratnre  at  Saint  Panl  for  the  month  of  Febrnary  was  32°  above  zero,  being  nearly 
ir>*^'  warmer  than  Febrnary,  1876,  and  more  than  3iiP  warmer  than  February,  1675. 
'I'be  months  of  March  and  April  did  not  difiPer  greatly  from  the  same  months  iu  jire- 
ceding  years,  and  the  thermometrical  records  show  that  the  eggs  have  been  subjected 
to  alternate  freezings  and  thawings  every  year.  Thus  in  March,  1^74,  while  the  mer- 
cury rose  above  the  freezing  i>oint  on  sixteen  days,  it  ranged  from  45°  to  5"^  above 
zero,  and  fell  on  the  3d  of  Apnl  to  17°  below  zero.  Again,  in  1675,  the  mercury  in 
March  ranged  from  38°  to  1°  above  zero,  and  in  April  from  70°  to  10^  above  zero.  In 
March,  J 877,  the  mercury  rose  above  the  freezing-point  on  eighteen  days,  and  ranged 
from  45°  to  f/O^  above  zero,  while  in  April  it  hardly  reached  the  freezing-point  after 
the  2d  day  of  the  month.  The  transition  from  the  hope  excited  in  February  to  the 
reality  of  the  hatching  under  the  warm  sun  of  May  was  a  violent  one.  In  their  despair 
at  j^eeiog  their  tiolds  hopelessly  mowed  down  day  after  day,  many  "  adapted  their  rec- 
ollections to  what  they  were  then  suffering,"  and  proclaimed,  by  repeated  statements, 
that  the  coming  hutch  would  prove  a  failure.  They  had  been  misled  into  sowing  n 
larger  acreage  than  they  would  otherwise  have  sown.  It  was  easy  at  that  time  to  say 
that  all  writing  upon  the  locust,  and  hence  all  entomological  writing,  was  worse  than 
useless.  It  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  farmers  were  misled  in  this  matter 
they  simply  misled  themselves,  and  that  no  statement  was  made  on  the  subject  of 
batching  by  any  one  who  had  any  better  means  of  deciding  the  question  than  each 
man  had  in  his  own  fields.  Statements  were  made  repeatedly  in  the  country  newspa- 
pers, in  Mait;h  and  April,  that  attempts  to  hatch  the  eggs  artificially  had  proved  a  fail- 
ure, but  there  were  just  as  many  going  to  show  that  the  eggs  had  not  lost  their  vital- 
ity at  all.  Moreover,  if  there  were  any  dclnsion  in  the  matter,  farmers  in  a  large 
number  of  counties  may  rightfully  claim  that  they  were  misled  into  a  fear  of  sowing 
what  would  have  proved  the  most  successful  wheat  crop  they  have  ever  known. 

DATES  OP  HATCHING. 

Every  year  since  the  advent  of  the  locusts  in  ld73  there  have  been  reports  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  hatching  in  the  fall.  There  is  no  point  in  the  whole  subject  upon 
which  there  are  more  contradictory  reports,  and  perhaps  none  on  which  observers  are 
more  likely  to  be  misled.  I  have  found  the  young  of  fcmur-nibrum  quite  thick  iu  the 
last  week  of  August,  and  of  t>pecie8  of  Tragoeephala  and  Sienobothru9  as  late  a«  the  first 
week  of  October,  but  these  latter  never  in  large  numbers.  But  reports,  received  from 
reliable  sources,  of  locusts  hatching;  nnmerously  iu  September  on  the  very  spots  where 
eggs  had  been  laid  by  sprehts  early  iu  the  summer  make  it  probable  that  a  certain 
amount  of  hat>ching  occurs  in  the  fall.  But  I  have  never  seen  a  fully-winged  spreius 
so  early  iu  iho  spring  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  had  survived  the  win- 
ter. 

The  earliest  notice  of  hatching  in  the  present  year  (whatever  the  species  may  have 
been)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press :  "  Messrs.  Hendry x  and  Newton, 
of  the  Fanners'  Union,  yesterday  received  a  package  of  lively  young  grasshoppers, 
about  half  an  inch  long  and  evidently  filled  with  an  ambition  to  be  a  good  deal  longer. 
They  were  sent  in  by  a  fanner  named  Burch,  residing  at  Vicksburg,  Renville  County. 
He  writes  under  date  of  Febniary  1,  'They  are  samples  of  our  grasshoppers  found 
this  day,  some  on  bluffs  and  some  iu  the  meadows.'  He  states  that  there  had  been  at 
that  date  four  warm  daj's,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  snow-drifts,  the 
ground  was  then  bare,  and  there  were  quite  a  number  of  those  little  hoppers,  fully 
half  an  inch  lon^,  crawling  al>ont  and  impatiently  waiting  for  the  fanners  to  pot  in 
their  seed.''  Similarly,  the  young  wei-e  fouud  iu  Nicollet,  Blue  Earth,  Watonwan,  and 
Yellow  Medicine  Counties  during  the  month  of  Febniary,  generally  about  stony  heaps 
of  earth  or  on  sandy  bluffs.  Specimens  of  thes  n  wore  received  in  Febrnary,  and  proved 
to  belong  to  Stenohothrus  and  TraffoccphaJa,  The  latter  acquired  win^s  during  the  first 
week  in  March.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  young  which  appeared  in  February  were 
nat  ive  species,  either  just  hatched  or  coming  forth  after  hibernation;  bat  all  this  was 
suspended  during  the  cold  weather  in  March. 

Early  in  April  (by  the  10th)  young  locusts  began  to  appear  again  in  some  of  the 
southern  counties,  and  by  the  20th  of  the  month  considerable  numbers  had  hatched 
on't,  particularly  upon  the  bluffs  along  the  Minnesota  River  between  New- Dim  and 
Saint  Peter.  The  cold,  cloudy  weather,  and  the  heavy  snow  which  followed  a  week 
later,  may  have  destroyed  most  of  them  ;  it  is  diflicult  to  tell,  as  the  young  locust  hides 
itself  in  such  weather  in  crevices  in  the  earth,  among  the  roots  and  tufts  of  crass,  and 
in  everything  on  or  near  the' earth  that  offers  protection  from  the  cold,  and  a  day  of 
wann  sunlight  brings  them  forth  from  unseen  hiding-places  in  spots  where  they  had 
before  disapjjeared.  Similarly,  in  1875,  both  in  northern  and  in  southern  counties,  a 
large  profiortion  of  the  early  hai'Ch  of  April  disappeared  after  cold  rains,  and  were 
perhaps  <lostroyed.  But  if  any  were  destroyed  by  the  cold,  above  mentioned,  it  wsis 
luit  an  insiguiticant  portion  of  the  whole  numlier  hatched  during  the  season.  If  any 
favorable  intervention  of  weather  or  temperature  is  to  be  sought  for,  it  will  be  found 
not  iu  a  snow-storm  at  the  end  of  Ajn'il,  which  perhai)8  destroyed  a  comparatively 
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insigDificant  nnmber  of  yotmgloctiBtsthat  would  in  any  case  bare  proved  harmlesA  for 
lack  of  snstenance,  bnt  in  the  character  of  the  six  weeks  following.  These  were  char- 
acterized by  heavy  rains,  sometimes  for  several  days  in  succession,  inter8x>er8ed  with 
warm  sunny  days,  uj)  to  the  14th  of  June,  which  closed  a  week  of  cold  rains,  with  pre- 
vailing northwest  winds.  The  results  are  a  mnch  more  distributed  hatching  than 
usual,  lasting  from  the  18th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  June ;  a  large  nnmber  of  days  when 
on  account  of  cold  and  wet  the  locusts  were  obliged  to  forego  eating,  thus  allowing 
the  grain  to  recover  to  some  extent  from  their  previous  ravages,  or  to  make  so  much 
gain  against  future  injury ;  and  above  all  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wheat,  which  the 
young  locust,  loving  warmth  and  light,  was  less  inclined  to  enter,  and  which  was  so 
much  the  less  vulnerable.  It  was  common  enough  in  June  to  see  in  wheat-fields  spots 
where  the  wheat  had  sprung  up  thinly,  which  had  served  m  starting  points  for  the 
young  locusts,  and  were  eaten  about  the  edges,  while  wherever  the  wheat  grew  thick 
and  strong  it  was  still  nntouched.  Immunity  has  come  not  so  much  from  the  fact  that 
the  locuste  were  less  in  number  or  less  able  to  injure,  as  from  the  fact  that  the  grain 
was  less  capable  of  being  Injured.  All  this  is  a  general  statement  of  the  case,  and 
the  fact  that  in  certain  countries  the  crops  of  whole  fields,  or  even  whole  townships, 
have  been  swept  away  is  no  denial  of  the  general  truth.  It  is  undeniable  that  where 
anything  has  been  saved  the  damage  haa  decreased  as  the  season  advanced,  and  that 
where  anything  like  total  destruction  has  occurred  it  has  been  in  those  localities  where 
the  damage  was  most  serious  before  the  1st  of  June.  Only  such  excessive  numbers  of 
locusts  as  nave  api)eared  in  some  of  our  worst  infested  counties  conld  have  caused  a 
total  destruction  of  the  crops,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  comparatively  small  num- 
bers that  appeared  in  other  counties  would  have  worked  serious  damage  in  a  spring 
of  a  difierent  character. 

The  following  replies  to  circulars  of  the  Entomological  Commission  denote  "the 
dates  when  the  eg^s  were  most  numerously  hatching  (in  Minnesota)  in  the  present 
vear."  The  localities  range  from  south  to  north  by  counties,  according  to  the  num- 
bers: 

1.  Bigelaw,  Nobles  Conway.— First  hatch  May  4th ;  most  numerous  hatch.  May  15th 
and  16th.  Fairmont,  Martin  County. — First  saw  them  April  14th  ;  they  were  reported 
a  week  earlier.    Every  fine  day  more  or  less  hatch. 

2.  Madelia,  Watonwan  County. — Commenced  hatching  April  10,  and  have  continued 
since,  but  most  numerously  between  the  15th  and  25th  of  May.  The  greatest  amount 
hatched  May  23. 

3.  Severance,  Silley  County. — Between  the  1st  and  15th  of  May,  and  up  to  June  7th. 
Heetor,  Henville  County. ^From  April  30  to  May  24. 

4.  Lac-qui-parle,  Lac-qui-parle  Cawn/y.— Between  the  15th  and  20th  of  May.  Kan- 
diyohi, Kandiyohi  County. — Commenced  on  the  last  day  of  April  and  hatched  in  limited 
numbers  in  high  and  dry  places  until  May  8  or  10;  then  in  larger  numbers  till  May  22. 
I  notice  a  few  hatching  out  to-day  (May  25)  in  low  places  where  the  soil  is  moist'and 
heavy, 

5.  Morris,  Stevens  County.— BeWeen  the  15th  and  20th  of  May.  Otto,  Pope  County.— 
A  few  hatched  April  29,  Between  the  5th  and  20th  of  May  the  weather  was  warm, 
with  occasional  light  showers,  and  they  came  out  in  untold  millions,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  (Jnne  7)  can  be  seen  coming  out. 

6.  Elbow  Lake,  Grant  County. — Hatched  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  centinned  to  hatch 
nntil  the  2Dth ;  most  of  them  from  the  5th  to  the  lOth.  Some  hatched  as  late  as  June 
8th.    Alexandria,  Douglas  Couii#v.— From  May  15  to  June  15. 

7.  Audubon,  Becker  County.— Vxom  May  10  to  May  15.  Moorhead,  Clay  County.— Very 
few  befoi«  May  12 ;  quite  numerous  by  May  30.  There  was  a  heavy  rain  on  the  25th, 
after  whioh  few  survived. 

In  addition  to  these  special  statements,  which  are  true  for  the  particular  localities 
which  they  represent,  the  columns  of  the  local  press  throughout  all  the  '*  grasshopper 
counties''  show  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  hatching  occurred  later  than  the 
1st  of  May.  They  also  show  that  there  was  very  little  difference  between  northern 
and  southern  counties  in  regard  to  the  date  of  hatching,  and  that  the  earliness  of  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  was  determined  more  by  the  nature  of  the  spots  in  which  the 
eggs  were  laid  than  by  any  difference  in  latitude ;  at  the  most,  there  was  not  more 
than  eight  days'  difference  between  Blue  Earth  and  Otter  Tail  Counties. 

LATE  HATCmNO. 

The  above  statements  in  regard  to  the  date  of  hatching  apply  mainly  to  those  coun- 
ties in  which  the  eggs  were  deposited  in  July  and  the  eany  part  of  August,  1876.  But 
there  are  other  counties,  principally  to  the  south  of  Saint'Paul,  and  lying  in  or  east  of 
the  Big  Woods,  whore  the  eggs  were  deposited  late  in  August,  in  September,  and  in 
some  places  in  October.  Here  the  locusts  hatched  not  only  in  fewer  numbers,  but  also 
later  than  elsewhere.  This  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  deposit  in  the 
preceding  year.  Elsewhere  the  eggs  laid  by  early  and  late  comers  were  so  mingled 
together  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  in  the  spring  whether  there  was  any 
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correspondiDg  difference  in  the  ddte  of  their  katchiDg.  But  while  it  was  possible  in 
Fcbniory  to  batch  artificially  in  thirty- six  hours  eggs  received  from  the  western  coun- 
ti<-8,  eggs  from  Morristown,  Rice  County  (in  a  fluid  state  when  received),  were  kept 
nearly  tbrec  weelcs  in  April  before  the  young  appeared.  Reports  from  Carver,  Rice, 
Waseca,  Steele,  and  Freeborn  Counties,  on  the  25th  of  Muy,  showed  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  young  were  just  beginning  to  appeal',  or  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  eggs 
were  as  yot  hatched.  It  may  be  added  that  in  all  these  counties  very  little  was  he.ird 
of  locusts  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  this  late  hatching,  and  that  the  damage  resulting 
therefrom  was  but  triOing. 

Correspondents  occasionally  note  the  fact  that  eggs  laid  late  in  the  season  were 
correspondingly  late  in  hatching.    For  example : 

•*Penn  Township,  McLeod  County, 

"2/ay24, 1877. 
''These  that  are  now  hatched  are  the  first  laid-eggs,  laid  in  the  last  week  of  July, 
1876.  The  locusts  staid  about  ten  or  twelve  days  and  then  left.  The  farmers  then 
said  that  there  were  not  eggs  enough  to  do  any  hurt,  and  that  they  would  put  in  their 
crops  as  usual.  But  in  ten  days  others  came,  and  kept  coming,  and  staid  six  weeks, 
laying  all  the  time.  These  last  were  young  and  smaller,  and  no  doubt  they  made  f  heir 
first  deposit  of  eggs  here.  These  are  the  ones  that  have  not  yet  hatched ;  they  are  in 
the  liquid  state  yet. 

"JACOB  KOONS." 

"Lake  Psaibib,  Nicollet  County, 

*'May  30, 1877. 
"  Eggs  deposited  in  the  latter  part  of  September  are  still  nnhatched. 

"THOMAS  HUGHES." 

The  following  letter,  published  in  the  Waterford  Gazette,  Dakota  County,  in  1875, 
f nrnishes  an  account  of  a  favorable  opportunity  of  observing  the  exact  dates  of  lay- 
ing and  hatching,  which  were  both  correspondingly  late  in  the  season ; 

"Waterford,  July  8, 1875. 
"  On  the  18th  day  of  October,  1874, 1  noticed  that  grasshoppers  had  settled  upon  my 
farm  in  Waterford,  coyering  an  area  not  exceeding  eight  acres.  During  the  last 
spring  and  present  snmmer  i  have  carefully  watched  for  the  appearance  of  young 
hop|)ers.  I  discovered  none  nntil  June  20, 1875.  On  that  day  1  discovered  young 
hoppers  in  great  numbers  on  the  ground  where  the  old  hoppers  settled  last  fall. 

"  W.  A.  GRAY." 

The  dampness  of  the  season  has  also  retarded  hatching,  and  prolonged  it  to  an  ex- 
tent not  usual  in  other  years.  While  almost  every  spring  a  very  limited  nnrabor  of 
young  locusts  have  been  found  making  their  appearance  all  through  the  month  of 
June,  the  greater  part  of  the  hatching  has  generally  occurred  within  a  much  briefer 
I)eriod  than  during  the  past  spring ;   and  wherever  injury  from  the  nnlledgcd  has 

g roved  to  be  serious,  it  is  where  the  locusts  were  nnmerons  by  the  last  week  of  May. 
!nt  the  rain-fall  of  the  past  spring,  coming  as  it  did  in  many  cases  when  the  egg- 
pods  were  in  the  act  of  bnrstiug,  retarded  the  hatching,  and  in  such  places  as  retained 
moisture  perhaps  prevented  it  altogether.  On  the  27th  of  May  I  found  at  Montevideo, 
Chippewa  County,  a  strip  of  loam,  containing  perhaps  half  an  acre,  where  the  batch- 
ing had  began  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  and  had  been  suddenly  arrested  by  rain, 
and  water  standing  upon  the  ground  OTemight.  On  digging  up  the  egg-pods  they 
were  found  to  bo  spreading,  the  young  having  been  arrested  just  as  they  were  break- 
ing the  shell.  The  eggs  appeared  to  be  lifeless ;  but  after  lying  in  the  warm  sun  for 
five  minutes  a  portion  of  the  young  came  forth,  kicked  ofi'  their  surroundings,  and 
hopped  away.  A  large  number  of  egg-pods,  however,  were  found  in  a  putrid  condi- 
tion, and  these  had  Ireely  attracted  the  Anthomf/ia  larva,  while  the  fiy  was  observed  on 
the  vegetation  close  by.  The  eggs  of  the  silky  mite  and  some  of  the  f nil- grown  were 
found  in  the  same  spot.  In  this  case  only  a  limited  amount  of  rain-fall  had  sufficed 
to  efFectaally  arrest  natching.  It  may  be  added  that  eggs  plowed  under  in  the  simng 
in  corn-ground  remained  nnhatched  until  the  21st  of  June,  and,  when  brought  to  the 
surface  with  a  shovel-plow,  were  apparently  lifeless,  but  hatched  within  an  hour.  In 
either  case  the  locust  was  able  to  roach  a  certain  point  in  the  progress  of  hatching, 
and  was  stopped  there.  Finally,  in  cases  where  the  ground  has  become  hard  by  bak- 
ing under  the  hot  sun,  a  light  rain-shower,  followed  by  a  warm  sunlight,  often  seems 
to  assist  rather  than  to  hinder  hatching. 

PROGRESS  DURING  THE  SPRING. 

By  the  12th  of  May  the  young  locust  bad  appeared  in  immense  numbers  In  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  egg-area  in  those  counties  whicli  have  been  already  designated  as  most 
densely  filled  with  eggs.  These  comprised  a  strip  of  country  stretching  sont beast- 
ward  from  the  central  part  of  Otter  Tail  County  to  Lake  Crystal,  in  Blue  Earth 
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Conntry.  On  the  east  it  terminated  generally  where  the  open  prairie  changed  to  woods, 
while  on  the  weso  the  limit  was  more  irregular,  including  especially  the  tracts  lying 
along  the  Upper  Minnesota  and  its  branches.  The  yonng  appear  to  have  come  forth 
at  once  daring  the  first  ten  days  of  May  so  numerously  as  in  most  cases  to  defy  all 
efforts  made  to  check  them.  In  some  cases,  particnlarly  in  counties  that  had  suffered 
in  previous  years,  ditches  were  dng  around  fields  at  the  outset,  and  everywhere  great 
numbers  were  destroyed  by  stra'<r  spreul  around  the  hatching-grounds  and  fired.  Ou 
the  Itith  of  May  the  attention  of  the  public  was  called  to  a  new  method  of  destroying 
the  young,  detailed  In  a  letter  to  the  Saint  Paul  Pione<T  Press,  dated  May  17,  und 
describing  the  coal-tar  pan.  The  letter  was  written  by  Hon.  A.  B.  Robbins,  State 
senator  from  Willmar,  Kandiyohi  County,  who  made  no  claim  whatever  as  an  orig- 
inal invention,  but  who  deserves  all  the  credit  of  having  forcibly  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  jteople  a  principle  which  had  been  published  several  times  liefore.  The 
principle  of  the  coal-tar  pan  had  already  been  applied  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  even 
m  Minnesota,  and  mentioned  in  such  a  way  that  it  ought  by  no  means  to  have  proved 
snch  a  novel  invention  as  it  did.  The  New  Ulm  Herald,  of  May  28, 1875,  had  urged 
the  use  of  coal-tar  spread  upon  sheets  of  building-paper  as  a  means  of  protecting 
grain-fields,  and  the  same  was  referred  to  in  full  in  the  *'  Report  to  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota  for  1876."  Again,  the  Farmers'  ITnion  of  Minne- 
apolis, under  the  date  of  August  8, 1876,  in  a  letter  from  Greeley,  Colorado,  had  de- 
scribed the  use  of  the  same  material,  spread  over  stout  canvas,  fastened  to  a  frame,  to 
be  dragged  over  the  ground ;  while  on  page  51  of  the  "  Report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  conference  of  governors  at  Omaha  to  consider  the  locust  problem,"  the  same  ma- 
chine was  again  described,  with  a  notice  of  the  use  of  zinc  instead  of  canvas. 

But  the  invention,  when  once  brought  to  notice,  gained  favor  at  the  outset.  Meeker 
County  summoned  the  county  commissioners  at  once,  and  <*  determined  to  send  for 
250  barrels  of  coal-tar  and  1,000  sheets  of  iron."  Other  counties  took  similar  action, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  impossible  to  supply  the  materials  fast  enough.  When  tar  was 
wanting,  kerosene,  molasses,  ashes  or  sand  moistened  with  kerosene,  ashes  and  water, . 
soft  soap,  or  flour  and  water  wero  used.  The  latter,  when  well  filled  with  young 
locusts,  was  fed  to  the  hogs.  Tar  was  shipped  over  the  different  lines  free  of  freight- 
charges,  and  the  State  provided  a  supply  of  1,000  barrels  to  be  distributed  wherever 
it  was  needed. 

In  the  last  week  of  May  I  rode  for  about  three  hundred  miles  through  some  of  the 
western  counties  and  along  the  Upper  Minnesota  River.  A  portion  of  this  trip 
included  the  northeastern  part  of  Kandiyohi  County,  whero,  later  in  the  season,  the 
crops  wero  almost  totally  destroyed.  Here,  on  the  25th  of  May,  the  locusts  had  hardly 
begun  to  spread  over  the  wheat- fields.  They  were  at  work  upon  the  edges  of  the  fields 
in  immense  numbers,  and  in  a  ride  of  about  six  miles  across  prairie  and  through  woods 
the  young  wero  so  numerous  that  they  gave  the  impression,  as  they  leaped  up  ut  every 
step,  of  heat  flickering  in  the  air.  In  many  places  the  sand  in  the  road  was  blackened 
for  rods  with  the  young  basking  in  the  sun,  while  the  low  bushes  by  the  road-side  had 
been  trimmed  bare.  All  these  were  still  young,  and  had  evidently  moved  but  a  short 
distance  from  where  they  wero  hatched.  In  some  places  they  had  already  entered  the 
grain  fields  in  snch  numbers  that  in  moving  a  distance  of  five  rods  the  tar  upon  the 
tar^pan  became  so  completely  filled  with  the  young  that  it  would  hold  no  more.  But 
everywhere,  over  farms  distributed  all  along  the  ruad,  men,  women,  and  children  were 
bravely  at  work  fighting  as  well  as  they  could.  In  another  direction,  southwest  of 
Willmar,  and  toward  the  Minnesota  River,  there  was  a  different  state  of  things.  Here 
on  a  broad  stretch  of  open  prairie  farms  decreased  in  number  on  leaving  the  line  of 
the  railroad,  and  were  situated  miles  apart  in  many  cases.  On  leaving  the  thickly- 
settled  portion,  the  locusts  were  found  to  be  fewer  and  fewer  in  number,  until  out  on 
the  open  prairie  hardly  a  single  locust  was  to  be  seen  even  where  a  patch  of  new 
breaking  might  have  been  expected  to  invite  them  in  the  previous  laying  season.  This 
was  an  exact  repetition  of  all  that  was  learned  last  year,  that  in  Minnesota  it  is  only 
in  the  vicinity  of  cultivation,  only  near  and  among  farms,  that  the  locusts  deposit  their 
eggs.  After  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  during  the  past  summer,  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
of  only  one  case  where  the  young  were  found  batching  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from 
a  cultivated  field. 

Between  the  25th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  June  I  received  reports  from  every  county 
in  which  eggs  had  been  laid,  giving  the  condition  of  things  up  to  that  date.  It  was 
at  that  time  impossible  to  estimate  the  damage  that  was  likely  to  ensue,  and  while 
many  counties  which  wero  afterward  badly  ravaged  expressed  a  hope  that  the  injury 
would  be  slight  and  could  be  averted  by  strenuous  fighting,  still  other  counties  which 
in  the  end  escaped  unharmed  wero  anxious  for  the  future.  Up  to  the  middle  of  June 
a  vigorous  fight  was  kept  up  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  aaving  a  crop.  By  the 
15th  of  the  month,  in  tne  worst-infested  towns,  all  crops  were  so  nearly  ruined  that 
there  was  little  left  to  fig^t  for,  while  in  others,  whero  locusts  had  seemed  nnmenms 
before,  the  weather  and  the  efforts  of  the  farmers  combined  had  set  the  wheat  so  far 
ahead  of  the  locusts  that  the  crops  were  essentially  saved. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  all  this  warfare  was  pursued  in  the  most  intelligent  man- 
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ner.  While,  by  the  last  week  of  May,  farmers  were  nrging  county  and  State  anther 
ties  to  hurry  on  supplies  of  tar  and  sheet-iron,  the  loousts  were  encroaching  at  their 
leisure  npon  the  lields.  A  ditch  around  the  fields  at  this  time  won  Id  not  only  have 
kept  out  the  young  until  other  means  of  fif^hting  were  supplied,  bat  would  have  ren- 
dered other  means  unnecessary.  Again,  where  the  locnsts  were  excessively  numerous, 
the  extent  of  field  which  could  be  protected  with  a  single  tar-pan  was  small,  and  as 
the  locusts  increased  in  size  and  activity,  even  this  was  daily  lessened.  When,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  locnsts  were  so  extensively  spread  as  to  appear  on  aU  sides  of  a  field 
at  once,  and  conUnzied  to  appear  for  three  or  four  weeks,  the  tar-pan  soon  became  use- 
less. Still,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  locusts  were  so  thinned  out  by  this  method 
early  in  the  season  that  what  were  left  were  afterward  unable  to  make  any  serious 
impression  on  the  luxuriant  growth  of  grain,  or,  if  they  continued  to  be  troublesome, 
were  caught  with  drag-nete  or  other  catching-machines.  The  simplest  of  these  and 
the  most  efficient,  in  the  latter  part  of  June, when  the  locnsts  were  large  and  the  grain 
several  inches  high,  was  merely  a  wooden  scoop,  similar  to  a  wagon-body  with  one  of 
the  sides  removed.  This,  drawn  over  the  grain,  the  open  side  foremost,  atnight,when 
the  locusts  were  roosting  on  the  grain-stalks,  collected  the  pupeB  in  Immense  numbers, 
and,  benumbed  by  the  night  air  and  dew,  they  rolled  back  into  the  trough  and  were 
soon  piled  together  there  in  an  inextricable  mass,  and  could  be  disposed  of  at  leisnre. 
One  farmer  in  McLeod  County  estimated  that  he  had  caught  400  bushels,  another  800. 

FIBST  WINQBD. 

A  single  experiment  tried  during  the  spring  gave  exactly  sixty  days  from  hatch  inj; 
to  full  development  of  wings,  on  the  10th  of  June.  As  this  was  in  confinement,  possi- 
bly the  time  was  somewhat  longer  than  would  have  been  required  nnder  natural  cir- 
cumstances. Taking  sixty  days  as  the  time  reqnired  for  the  full  development  of 
wings,  locnsts  hatched  on  the  20th  of  April  would  become  winged  by  the  19th  of 
June,  and  this  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  dates  at  which  a  few  locusts  have 
.  begun  to  appear  in  the  air  every  year  since  1873.  In  fact,  locusts,  fully  winged,  have 
been  found  in  the  field  every  year  at  a  still  earlier  date.  In  187(5  they  were  reported 
as  early  as  May  2fi,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  were  apretiis.  Last  year  1 
found  winged  spretus  on  the  8th  of  June,  near  Windom,  and  easily  caught  half  a  dozen 
in  a  few  minutes.  But  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  in  the  latitude  of  Man- 
kato  the  larger  portion  of  the  locusts  hatch  in  the  first  ten  days  of  May  and  migrate 
in  the  first  ton  days  of  July.  For  the  present  year  the  earliest  specimens  of  winged 
apreiuB  were  fonnd  in  the  fields  about  the  14th  of  June,  and  others  were  seen  in  the  air 
at  the  same  date,  possibly  from  elsewhere.  From  the  14th  of  June  onward  the  winged 
began  to  be  noticed  everywhere  daily  increasing  in  numbers,  and  had  begun  to  move 
about  in  lar^  bodies  by  the  26th  of  Jnne.  By  the  10th  of  July  far  the  greater  por- 
tion had  migrated,  but  there  were  still  large  numbers  left  in  places,  i)articnlarly  in 
those  counties  whore  the  eggs  had  been  laid  late  in  the  fall  preceding.  The  same  is 
true  of  portions  of  Renville  County.  On  the  6th  of  July,  when  the  locusts  had  nearly 
all  flown  from  the  neighborhood  of  Glencoe,  they  were  still  at  work  npon  the  crops 
about  Hutchinson,  McLeod  County.  On  passing  through  this  region  I  found  the  locusts 
more  numerous  as  I  went  westward,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  the  locusts  were  found  to 
remain  still  in  Renville  County,  not  only  in  excessive  numbers,  but  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  them  in  the  pupa  stage.  It  seems  difficult  to  account  for  this  in  any  other 
way  than  by  uupposing  that  the  eggs  were  laid  later  in  the  preceding  fall. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  value  to  attach  to  the  various  reports  of  locnsts 
found  dead  in  the  fields.  Early  in  the  season  such  reports  were  generally  traceable  to 
finding  the  shells-  of  the  locusts,  discarded  in  molting.  While  some  correspondents 
state  that  next  to  none  have  been  found  dead,  others  report  finding  them  in  heaps, 
and  so  numerous  as  to  create  a  stench  in  the  air.  I  have  hunted  carefully  through 
fields  on  every  possible  occasion  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  locnsts  might  be  said 
to  l>e  dying  from  natural  causes,  and  while  large  numbers  of  dead  have  been  fouud, 
it  was  only  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  whole.  These  were  almost  invariably 
pupa:,  and  I  have  seen  them,  at  the  thickest,  lying  at  the  rate  of  a  dozen  upon  a  square 
yard  of  earth.  But  c6nsidt*ring  how  easily  such  slight  things  escape  the  eye,  and  how 
quickly  they  decay  and  disappear,  the  numbers  noticed  denote  that  a  still  greater  num- 
ber perished,  and  at  least  show  that  in  respect  to  the  efiect  of  climate  or  degeneration, 
the  past  spring  differs  greatly  from  any  that  have  preceded  it. 

But  in  regard  to  the  locust  in  Minnesota  the  year  differs  from  the  fonr  past  years  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  the  character  of  the  migrations.  For  four  years  past  we  have 
seen  the  locnsts  hatched  here  arise  from  their  hatching-grounds  and  a  part  of  them  ap- 
parently settle  down  to  lay  eggs  in  adjoining  counties,  while  others  from  abroad  have 
added  to  their  numbers  later  in  the  season,  and  the  months  of  July  and  Angn8t  have 
been  a  period  of  constant  coupling  and  laying.  But  the  fiying  of  the  present  year  has 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  migrations  instead  of  mere  change  of  base,  and  swarms 
have  repeatedly  crossed  the  State,  only  rarely  alighting  in  such  masses  as  to  lie  de- 
structive, alighting  less  frequently  as  the  season  advanced,  and  leaving  bt^hind  them 
only  trifling  numbers  of  such  as  seem  to  have  dropped  through  weakness  or  from  the 
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bnrden  of  the  parasites  which  they  carried.  These  bodies,  whether  different  armies, 
or  one  army  changing  its  direction  at  different  times,  have  swept  across  the  State  no 
less  than  six  times,  apparently  passing  entirely  beyond  our  borders  in  each  movement — 

From  July  3  to  the  6th,  northwesterly ; 

From  July  8  to  the  10th,  southeasterly,  apparently  having  turned  at  Morris,  Brock* 
inridge,  and  beyond ; 

July  11  and  12,  northwesterly; 

July  20  and  21,  southeasterly; 

July  28,  again  southeasterly; 

August  1  and  2,  again  southeasterly ; 

And  again  in  heavy  but  not  widely  extended  flights  to  the  southeast  on  the  7th,  8th, 
and  9th  of  August. 

In  the  passage  of  July  3  to  6  the  locusts  alighted  heavily  and  destructively;  all  later 
movements  may  be  said  to  have  been  jierfectly  harmless  as  compared  with  previous 
^ears,  while  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  learn  of  a  single  case  of  laying  or  prepar- 
ing to  lay.  As  in  former  years,  the  locusts  in  alighting  have  almost  entirely  avoided 
those  localities  where  the  young  hod  been  numerous  in  the  spring. 

STATISTICS  OF  DAMAGE. 

The  amount  of  losses  resulting  from  locust  ravages  during  the  year  1877  has  already 
been  given,  so  far  as  it  can  be  now  ascertained,  in  the  early  part  of  this  report.  I  have 
made  no  attempt  whatever  to  gather  the  various  guesses  of  farmers  in  the  different 
ravaged  townships  as  to  what  this  loss  would  be  in  bushels.  The  experience  of  two 
years  has  shown  that  such  estimates  are  far  from  accurate,  and  hence  worthless.  It 
IS  no  easy  matter  for  a  farmer  to  estimate  the  exact  loss  on  his  own  fields.  When  it 
comes  to  multiplying  the  error  (almost  always  in  excess)  in  a  single  town  by  several 
scores  of  townships,  such  estimates  lose  their  value  altogether.  A  far  more  important 
matter  is  the  ajuount  left  undestrayed,  and  upon  this  point  we  have  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves.  We  have  learned,  even  without  accurate  statistical  returns, 
enough  to  know  already  that  our  State  has  been  blessed  with  a  wheat  crop  certainly 
equal  to  and  probably  exceeding  any  ever  before  raised  in  the  State ;  and  this,  too, 
.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  future  returns  may  perhaps  show  that  more  bushels 
have  been  destroyed  than  in  any  preceding  year. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  learning  the  exact  amount  of  injury  caused  by  locusts 
to  the  four  principal  crops  during  the  last  four  years,  the  following  tables,  compiled 
from  the  various  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  statistics  of  Minnesota,  present  as 
accurate  statements  as  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain: 

Siatistics  of  locust  injury. 

WHEAT. 


1873. 


1674. 


1875. 


1876. 


Total  acreage  of  the  Stato 

Total  yield,  as  reported,  in  bushels 

Acrea  injured  In  the  "  graiwhopper  oonntieB  " 

Percent,  of  State  acreage  li^ored 

Bnahels  deatroyed  thereon 

Total  crop  of  the  "  graaahopper  coimtlea,"  Inclnd- 

ing  baanela  destroyed 

Lo88  per  cent,  of  wbat  wonld  have  been  the  whole 

crop  in  "  graasbopper  counties  " 

Loss  per  cent,  of  what  wonld  have  been  the  whole 

crop  of  the  State 


1. 548, 713 

26, 402. 485 

74, 157 

4.79 

568,853 

1,813,794 

31.03 

8.00 


1. 681, 830 

23, 93e>,  172 

S40, 417 

14.29 

8,646,802 

6,949,114 

saoo 

9,96 


1, 764. 109 

30, 07Q,  300 

167,«72i 

9.52 

8, 024, 973 

5,699,896 

35.53 

6.31 


1,873,891 

18, 234,  3o7 

2o0.460 

17. 03 

3,315,240 

6,543,304 

50.65 

l.\4 


OATS. 


Total  acreage  of  the  State 

Total  yield,  as  reported,  In  bnshels 

Acres  ii^nred  In  the  "  grasshopper  counties  " 

Per  cent,  of  the  State  acreage  l^jored 

Bushels  destroyed  thereon 

Total  crop  of  the  "  grasshopper  coantiea,"  includ- 
ing bnsDcIs  destroyed  

Loss  per  cent,  of  what  wonld  hsTo  been  the  total 
crop  in  the  "grasshopper  counties*' 

Loss  per  cent  of  what  would  have  been  the  total 
crop  of  the  State 


1873. 


368,493 

12, 544, 536 

14,079 

3.83 

313,570 

783,003 

87.98 
1.67 


1874. 


383,233 

10, 967, 073 

68.135 

16.31 

1,816,733 

3,740,030 

4a  58 

14.81 


1875. 


401, 381 

13,801.761 

38,560^ 

9.6 

1,137,780 

3,199.030 

35.36 

7.!»5 


1876. 


4«J,217 

10, 819, 638 

83.548 

17,01 

3, 251, 377 

3,780,293 

59.56 

17.23 
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BARLET. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


Total  acreage  of  the  State 

Total  yield,  as  reported,  in  bushela 

Acrc8  iojared  in  the  "  graashopper  couuties  *' 

Percent,  of  State  acreai<;o  ii^arcd 

Bushels  destroyed  thereon 

Total  crop  of  the  "grasshopper  oounties,"  includ- 
ing bushels  destroyed 

Loss  per  cent,  of  vrbat  would  hare  been  the  whole 
crop  in  the  "  graMsbopper  counties  " 

Loss  per  cent,  of  \rhat  would  have  been  the  whole 
cit>pof  the  State 


35,501 
669,415 


29,028 

614, 545 

2,304 

7.93 

58,962 

121.002 

4a  73 

a  75 


40.803 

1,230,4^ 

l,50.%i 

3  84 

41.059 

117, 731i 

34.87 

a23 


69,515 

1,600.333 

6,440 

l».2ii 

1:^9.368 

309,090 

51.56 

9.06 


CORN. 


Total  acreage  of  the  State 

Total  yield,  as  reporteil,  in  bushels 

A cres  injured  in  the  "  grasshopper  counties  " 

Per  cent  of  Statu  acreage  icgured. 

BuHhels  destroyed  thereon 

Total  crop  of  the  "  grasshopper  counties,"  includ- 
ing bushels  destroyed 

Loss  per  cc>nt.  of  what  would  have  been  the  whole 
crop  in  tlio  "  grasshopper  counties  " 

liOSA  per  cpnt  of  what  would  have  been  the  whole 
crop  of  the  State 


1871. 

1874. 

1875. 

1H76. 

209.540 

6,457,368 

a  368 

125.9% 

256.296 

7,3^0,342 

34.139 

in.  31 

738,415 

297, 3Hi 

7,19.-|,58t 

52.705 

17.  n 

790,982 

2^4.969 

a  Oil.  0:9 

55,211 

W.72 

1,305,169 

320,612 

2,128.594 

2,560,390 

2,115.982 

39.28 

3409 

30.69 

61. 4e 

1.91 

9.14 

0.9 

14.01 

In  regard  to  what  are  here  termed  the  ''  grasshopper  coanties/'  not  always  the  8am<» 
from  one  year  to  another,  the  percentage  of  loss  is  at  best  only  an  ava-agc  of  injury, 
varying  from  an  almost  total  loss  of  wheat  in  some  counties  to  nearly  a  full  crop  la 
others.  As  it  is  impossible  now  to  learn  how  mnch  was  harvested  each  year  on  the 
injured  acreage,  the  showing  is  indefinite.  Still  it  shows  that  certain  counties  have 
been  deprived  of  an  average  of  from  38  to  45  per  cent,  of  their  grain  crops  for  four 
years  in  succession.  This  loss  has  fallen  in  a  large  measure  upon  a  frontier  community, 
just  entering  upon  its  pioneer  existence,  and  forced  by  circumstances  to  depend  mostly 
upon  the  very  crops  which  were  most  liable  to  locust  injury.  Even  in  this  universal 
struggle  for  existence,  men  have  been  able  not  only  to  maintain  their  footing,  but  in 
mauy  cases  to  find  profit  in  their  venture,  while  a  single  harvest  like  that  of  the  preo- 
ent  year  goes  far  to  undo  the  losses  of  four  preceding  years. 

But  the  porcentago  for  the  St-ato  as  a  whole  is  exact  and  definite.  It  shows  that 
Minnesota  has  lost,  from  the  years  1873  to  1876,  inclusive,  about  8^  per  cent,  of  the 
wheat  crop,  10  per  cent,  of  the  oat  crop,  7  per  cent,  of  the  barley  crop,  and  9  per  cent, 
of  the  corn  crop,  while  at  the  worst  only  about  18  i)er  cent,  of  its  wheat  acreage  has 
ever  been  injured  in  any  one  year.  This  is  a  favorable  comparison  with  other  State  s 
in  regard  to  locust  injury,  and  more  than  favorable  in  comparison  with  States  that 
have  lobt  more  from  the  chinch-bug  in  a  single  year  than  has  been  destroyed  by  all 
insects  together  in  Minnesota  since  its  settlement.  Our  unusual  experience  since  lr^73, 
unusual  not  only  for  Minnesota,  but  unusual  in  the  history  of  any  agricultural  com- 
munity, may  not  be  repeated  for  centuries.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  with  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  evil,  with  enlarged  resources,  with  more 
diversified  industries,  and  with  better  facilities  for  meeting  tne  various  backsets  that 
every  grain -producing  State  must  face  sooner  or  later,  the  temporary  presence  of  tho 
locust  in  Minnesota  will  not,  even  in  the  near  future,  seem  such  a  scourge  to  ourselves 
and  a  terror  to  others  as  the  last  five  years  have  proved  it. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

ALLEN  WHITMAN. 

Professor  Cyrus  Thomas, 

United  States  EntomoJoffical  Commi$8um, 
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APPE]¥DIX    II. 


KOTES  ON  THE  TTATUEE  OP  THE  FOOD  OF  THE  BIEDS  OF 

i^EBBASKA. 


By  Prof.  Samuel  Auohet,  0/  Lineoln,  Sebr. 


LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Prof.  C.  V.  RiLET, 

Chief  of  the  United  States  Entomological  CommisHon, 

Dear  Sir:  The  chapter  on  "Vertebrate  Enemies"  having  been  assigned  to  me  by 
the  Commission,  I  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining,  by  the  consent  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  assistance  of  Prof.  Bamael  Anghey,  of  Lincoln^  Neb.,  in  this  work.  Having 
been  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  studying  the  birds  of  his  State  with  speciiu 
reference  to  their  locnst-eating  habits,  his  report  is  qnite  fnll  and  complete,  bat  is  too 
long  to  be  incorporated  into  the  chapter  assigned  me.  I  have  therefore,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Commission,  separated  this  portion,  to  be  placed  in  the  Appendix,  the 
other  portion  being  incorporated  into  and  composing  the  greater  portion  of  the  chap* 
teron  "Vertebrate  Enemies." 

This  record  of  the  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  birds  is  probably  the  most  exten- 
sive ever  made  in  this  country.  The  list  includes  something  over  630  specimens  and 
90  different  species,  and  extends  through  a  period  of  twelve  ^ears. 

It  develops  very  clearly  the  fact  that  in  locust  vears  these  insects  become  the  chief 
food  of  insectrcating  birds,  even  tho  water-birds  devouring  them  largely. 
Very  respectfully, 

CYRUS  THOMAS. 


UmyKRsrrr  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln^  Nehr,f  November  15, 1877. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  your  request  I  have  reduced  to  order  the  somewhat  random  notes 
that  I  have  been  taking  on  the  birds  of  Nebraska  and  their  relations  to  insect  life, 
during  the  last  thirteen  years.  Up  to  the  present  year  my  studies  in  this  field  have 
been  pursued  with  no  thought  of  a  publication  of  results,  but  simply  from  a  love  for 
such  pursuits,  and  hence  my  notes  are  not  as  complete  as  they  otherwise  would  have 
been.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  exact  day  of  the  month  of  many  of  my  dissections 
is  not  given.  I  could  not  attempt  the  supply  of  omissions  of  this  kind  in  my  notes 
from  memory.  I  am  under  ereat  obligations  to  Coues's*  "  Key  "  and  his  "  Birds  of  the 
Northwest,"  as  they  enabled  me,  in  the  absence  of  other  reference  books,  to  identify 
some  Western  birds  that  were  new  to  me.  I  have  adopted  his  classification  through- 
out. I  could  have  doubled  the  number  of  insects  found  in  the  stomachs  of  birds  l3y 
attempting  an  estimate  of  those  embraced  in  the  partially  digested  mass  of  matter, 
but  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  forbade  the  attempt.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  extend  my  investigations  beyond  Nebraska.  Being  convinced  from  my  studies 
that  the  preservation  of  birds  is  worthy  of  national  attention,  I  have  added  to  these 
notes  other  facts  and  considerations  showing  the  need  of  the  enactment  and  the  en- 
forcement of  laws  to  protect  them. 

SAMUEL  AUGHET. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas, 

United  States  Entomological  Commission, 

*  At  the  roqaest  of  Prnfossor  Rilev,  I  have  revised  the  nomcnclattire  of  the  birda  treated  in  tills 
paper.— ELUort  CouEs,  WaOiington,  D.  C,  May  15. 1878. 
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Order  PASSERES :  Perchees. 
Suborder  OSOINES :  Singing  Birds. 

Family  TURDID^ :  Thrushes. 

TURDUS  MIORATORIUS,  Linu. 

Robin, 

Not  abundant  in  Nebraska,  bat  slowly  increasing.   The  following  robins  were  killed 

to  ascertain  the  character  of  their  food,  and  especially  the  atnonnt,  if  any,  of  locosti 

eaten : 


Locality. 


Dakota  County,  Nebraska. . . . , 

do 

do , 

Burt  Coanty,  Nebraska 

Lnncasier  Coanty,  Nebraska. . 
do 


Date. 


May  30,  ltf65 
June  4. 18G5 
Jaue  G.1'65 
June  V.1867 
June  15. 1675 
Jaue  14, 1877 


-8 

•  a 


r,i 

54 
17 
59 
54 


15 
12 

9 
27 

8 
13 


TURDUa  MCSTKLINUS,  Gm. 
Wood  ThnuK 
Abnndant  in  all  the  wood  lands  of  Eastern  Nebraska.    Killed  none  myselt  Boaght 
dead  ones  from  boys. 


1 

LocaUty. 

Date. 

1. 

i 

1 

2 
3 

Dakota  County,  Nebraska 

May  2«.  1885 
JauelO,lH«5 
Oct.  15,1875 

17 
SI 
30 

do , 

T/an<M]ister  C^pnty,  Nebraska 

13 

TURDUS  PALLASl,  Cab. 

HemUt  Tkfmsh, 
Have  seen  few  of  this  speeies  in  Eastern  Nebraska. 


« 

^ 

^ 

B-g 

£ 

i 

Locality. 

Data. 

li 

e 

1 

o  m 

1 

1 

Dakota  County,  Nebraska 

Jnne  C1865 

19 

16 

TURDUS  SWAINSONI,  Cab. 

Olive-hacked  Thrueh. 

Abnndant  in  Eastern  Nebraska.   I  regret  that  I  have  not  distinguished  the  varietios. 


Locality. 


Lancaster  County,  Nebraska . 
do 


o 

3 

d 

f)*^ 

Date. 

c  S 

3 

*2 

1 

o 

June  l.%  1875 

S6 

15 

June  17, 1875 

89 

10 
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TURDUS  TU6CB8CBN8,  Steph. 

Occattiosal  in  Nebraska,  especially  in  the  soiitheastem  part  of  the  State. 


1 

Locality. 

Date. 

1 

1 
a 

Kiohftrfl«>n  Covntr.  KfthrMka 

JiuielS.1875 
do 

38 
35 

30 
US 

do 

MiMUS  POLYGLOTTUS,  (L.)  Boie. 

MoMnglnrtL 

Rare  in  Soathem  Nebraska ;  have  not  examined  the  stomachs  of  any,  bnt  had  the 
good  fortune  of  seeing  a  pair  pick  up  locusts  in  the  woods  of  Richardson  County  along 
the  Nemaha  River  on  the  12th  of  Jnne,  l^b, 

Hjmus  CAR0IJNENBI8,  (Linn.)  Gray. 

CatHrd. 

Abundant  in  the  woody  portions  of  Nebraska,  especially  along  streams  of  water. 


1 

LocaUty. 

Date. 

1, 

■j 

1 
s 

3 

4 
5 

Dakota Connty,  Nebrmlra.... *..,.. ,,x,.w..r.rT......,,,.,,. 

Jnne  4,1865 
Jane  9, 18G5 
June  9.18C7 
June  15. 1875 
June  14, 1877 

37 
31 
S4 
40 
SO 

10 
13 
7 
9 
15 

do r.' ..».. 

Bnrt  Connty,  Nebinnka .,«.. 

T Anraninr  nnnntv.  Nebraaka. 

do , « , 

Habporhtkchus  ruvus,  (Linn.)  Cab. 

Sandjf  MocHnghird;  Thra9her. 

Abundant  in  Nebraska;  have  never  examined  the  contents  of  their  craws,  bnt  fre- 
quently observed  them  catching  locusts  in  the  spring  of  1865  in  Northern  Nebraska, 
and  also  in  Lancaster  and  Richardson  Counties  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1875. 

SiALiA  BUUS,  (Linn.)  Hald. 

Eaafem  Bluebird. 
Abundant  in  Nebraska. 


1 

LQoaUty. 

.  Date. 

1 

II 

1 

1 

9 
3 

Dakota  County,  Nebraska 

May  29, 18K 
June  A.1865 
June  15, 1875 

18 
S3 
»7 

10 
(•) 
B 

do '.'. ,.,,.,,.. 

Tianfaiitfrr  County,  Kebratka. , 

*  Undetermined. 

Family  SAXICOLIDiE: :  Stonx  Chats, 

SULIA  ABCTICA,  Sw. 

Boeky  Mountain  Bluebird, 

Have  not  observed  it  in  Nebraska.  In  July,  1^5, 1  saw  it  busily  engaged  in  picking 
up  locusts  near  Green  River  Station.  I  also  observed  it  picking  up  locusts  along  the 
base  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  Judging  from  these  few  instances,  it  must  destroy 
large  numbers  of  locusts. 
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Family  SYLYIDiB:  Sylvias. 
Bbgulus  calendula,  (LiBiL)  Liohtw 
Buby-croyfMd  Kinglet. 
Only  occasionally  met  with  in  Nebraska.    Examined  the  stomach  of  only  one. 


1. 

* 

•Si 

i 

u 

LocaUty. 

Bate. 

^i 

J 

1 

V 

1 

1 

Jane  5.1865 

» 

« 

*Undetennl]ied. 

Daring  the  last  season  I  also  observed  them  feeding  on  locusts  in  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

Begulus  satrapa,  Lloht. 

Golden-crested  Kinglet, 

Abnndant  dnring  some  years  in  Northern  Nebraska.  Hare  not  seen  them  south  of 
the  Platte.  In  June,  1865,  observed  it  picking  up  small  locusts,  east  of  Dakota  City, 
in  a  sparse  wood  near  the  river. 

Family  CINCLID^:  Dippebs;  Wateb  Ouzels. 

Cinclus  hexicanus,  Sw. 

Western  Bluebird. 

Hare  in  Nebraska.  Seen  it  for  the  first  time  in  August  on  the  Niobrara,  about  seven 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  a  dense  timber.  I  was  near  enough  to  it  to  observe  it  catch* 
ing  locusts.    Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton  says  that  they  are  abundant  in  Otoe  County. 

PoLiOPTiLA  c<erulba,  (Linn.)  Scl. 

Bine-gray  GnaUcatcher. 

Found  sparingly  in  Eastern  Nebraska.  On  June  2, 1865, 1  opened  the  stomach  of 
one  near  Dakota  City.  It  contained  a  great  number  of  the  remains  of  small  locusts. 
I  watched  one  feeding  in  a  spot  where  locusts  of  all  sizes  were  abundant  on  June  14. 
1875.  With  my  field-glass  I  observed  that  it  picked  out  the  small  ones.  I  observed 
tbe  same  phenomenon  on  June  3,  south  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Judging  from  these  few 
observations,  this  species  selects  the  small  locusts  when  it  feeds  on  them. 

Family  PARID^:  TiTincB. 

LOPHOPHANES  BICOLOR,  (Liuu.)  Bp. 

Tufted  Titmouse, 

Abundant  in  Eastern  Nebraska.  Whenever  the  locusts  were  present,  this  bird  seemed 
to  live  almost  exclusively  on  them.    The  following  specimens  examined : 


Locality. 


Date. 


Dakota  Coanty,  Nebraska 

do : 

do 

Bart  Connty,  Nebraeka. . . 


May  30. 1865 
June  3^1865 
June  8,1865 
Juno  9,18GG 


67 
69 
64 


Afewaeeds. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


LOFHOPHANES  INOBKATUS,  (Gamb.)  Csss. 

Plain-crested  Htmonse, 

Have  seen  none  in  Nebraska.  In  June,  1875,  when  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  I  was  for- 
tunate enough,  some  distance  south  of  the  town,  to  see  a  few.  Thev  were  feeding  on 
loc  usts  and  other  insects,  as  I  ascertained  by  watching  them  with  my  field-glass.  Cones 
assorts  that  its  habits  are  the  same  as  the  preceding,  and  if  so  it  must  destroy  an  im- 
mense number  of  locusts  throughout  the  mountains. 
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Parus  atbicapuxus  seftesttrionalis,  (Harr.)  Allen. 

Long-tailed  Chickadee, 

Very  abundant  in  Eastern  Nebraska.  Feeds  largel;^  on  locusts  when  they  can  be 
obtained.  Have  frequently  watched  them  when  feeding  on  these  inseets,  and  have 
examined  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  the  following : 


1 

Locality. 

Di^ 

1^ 

u 

i 

1 

9 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

Dakota  Coontv.  Nebrukm 

June  1,1865 
do 

40 
54 
57 
60 
53 
55 
48 
50 
50 

15 
19 

5 
S 

do 

do 

Jane  8,1895 
June  10. 1885 
Jane  8,1875 
do 

do 

LancMter  Gonnty,  Nebnska 

do .- 

.i;.::do::c:::::i::.i"::":i:!.":ii":::.::i::::"r::::::::: 

June  15, 1875 
Jane  9,1876 
Jane  14,1877 

do 

do 

Family  8ITTID^ :  Nxtthatches. 

SlITA  CAROLINENBIB  ACULEATA,  (CaSS.)  Allen. 

SUnder-Mlled  Kuthatch. 

FnH|nently  met  with  in  the  timbered  tracts  of  Eastern  Nebraska,  on  the  borders  of 
which  it  can  be  found  feeding  on  locusts  when  any  exist. 


Loeaiity. 


Brte. 


i 


Dixon  Coonty,  NobraskA 

Dakota  Coonty,  Kebraaka. ... 
Lancaster  County,  Nebraska. 
do , 


May  30, 1865 
May  30,  It^ 
Jane  4,1875 
Jane  13,1877 


95 
91 
90 

97 


SiTTA  CANADENSIS,  Linn. 
jRed^Uied  Kuihatdi. 

Only  occasionally  seen  in  the  timber  and  along  the  edge  of  the  timber  in  Northeast- 
em  Nebraska.  Saw  them  eatins  locusts  in  Dakota  County,  Nebraska,  and  in  Wood- 
bury County,  Iowa,  in  June,  186o. 

SlTTA  PTOHiEA,  Vig. 

Met  this  bird  for  the  first  time  this  season  in  Nebraska.  It  was  in  the  timbered  bot- 
tom and  bluffs  of  the  Niobrara  River,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  State.  I  did  not 
observe  it  feeding,  neither  did  I  succeed  in  capturing  a  specimen  for  examination,  but 
saspect,  from  the  observed  practice  of  its  congeners,  that  it  also  feasts  on  locusts  when 
an  opportunity  offers. 

Family  CERTHIID^ :  Crebpebs. 

Cebthia  7AMIIJABIS,  Linn. 

Brown  Creeper, 

Found  a  nest  of  this  bird  in  a  knot-hole,  in  the  timber,  near  Dakota  City.  The 
parents  sometimes  brought  ^onng  locusts  for  food  to  their  young.  This  is  the  only 
evidence  that  I  have  that  this  species  feeds  on  them.  I  took  my  position  near  the 
nest,  and  watched  the  old  birds  with  a  slass  by  the  hour.  In  one  hour  they  brought 
27  locusts  that  I  could  distinguish  to  their  young.    This  was  in  June«  1865. 


[2  0] 
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Family  TROGLODYTID-ffi:  Wrens. 

Salpinctes  obsoletus,  (Say)  Cab. 

Rock  Wren, 

Frequent  in  Nebraska.  On  June  3,  1865,  foand  a  nest  near  Dakota  City,  Nebr., 
in  an  oM  slab  pile.  Jnne  10  I  watcbed  tbe  parents  from  a  fe^  feet  distant  for  an 
bonr,  and  dnring  this  time  among  otbor  insects  they  brought  *ii  small  locusts  to  their 
young.  In  June,  1875,  also  found  a  nest  iu  an  old  stump  on  Salt  Creek,  and  obsorviMl 
the  parents  feed  their  young  with  small  locusts.  I  also  learned  from  Hon.  J.  Sterling 
Morton  that  he  often  saw  them  eat  locusts. 

THRYOTHORUS  LUD0VICIANU8,  (Lath.)  Bp. 

Great  Carolina  Wren, 

Only  saw  it  once  in  Nebraska.  This  was  In  Richardson  County,  Nebraska,  Jnne  12, 
1875.  One  of  the  parents  had  a  locust  in  its  bill,  probably  for  its  young,  but  I  hunted 
in  vain  for  its  nest  in  the  thick  wood.  This  is  the  most  southeasterly  county  in  the 
State. 

THRYOTHORUS  BEWICKI,  (Aud.)  Bp. 

BewicJc'e  Wren, 

Found  one  nest  of  this  species  near  the  Missouri  River,  in  Otoe  Countv.  This  was 
Jnne  1*2, 1875.  The  parents  here  were  also  feeding  their  young  with  small  locusts,  but 
I  did  not,  from  lack  of  time,  ascertain  how  many  they  brought  in  an  hour. 

Troglodytes  a^don,  VieilL 

Howe  Wren, 

This  species  is  abundant  in  Nebraska.  I  have  watched  the  parents  feeding  their  young 
in  a  great  number  of  instances  in  Northern  and  Southern  Nebraska  and  in  Western 
Iowa  dnring  locust  years,  and  always  found  them  bringing  a  great  number  of  small 
locusts  to  their  nests.  This  was  especially  noticeable  during  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
sou.  I  have  rarely  observed  a  house  wren  capture  a  full-grown  locust,  but  why  £ 
have  not  ascertained. 

Troglodytes  a£don  parxmanni,  (And.)  Cones. 
We9tem  House  Wren, 

This  wren,  like  the  preceding,  is  abundant  in  Nebraska,  and  like  it  feeds  ita  young 
on  young  locusts.    This  I  have  observed  it  to  do  in  many  instances. 

Anorthura  troglodytes  hyemaus,  (Vieill.)  Coues. 

Water  Wren, 

Only  occasionally  met  with  in  Nebraska.  I  have  never  found  its  nest,  but  I  exam* 
ined  a  dead  one  in  Jnne,  1875,  which  haul  been  killed  near  Lincoln.  It  had  13  small 
locusts  in  its  craw. 

Tslmatodttes  palustris,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Long-hilled  Marah  Wren, 

Only  occasionally  met  with  in  the  marshes  along  the  Missouri.  In  June,  1875, 1  found 
a  nest  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh  near  Bellevue  on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
Railroad.  Watching  the  nest  I  found  the  parents  bringing  young  locusts,  but  not  see- 
ing any  of  these  insects  near  the  marsh,  I  was  at  first  puzzled  to  know  where  they  ob- 
tained them.  Watching  them  more  closely  with  my  field-glass,  I  soon  observed  them 
to  fly  to  the  dry  blnlfs  an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant,  and  bring  back  small  locusts.  This 
seemed  to  me  all  the  more  curious  as  there  was  an  abundance  of  small  insects  closer 
at  hand.    In  one  hour  they  brought  31  locusts  to  their  nest. 

Cistothorus  stellaris,  (Licht.)  Cab. 
Short-hilled  Marsh  Wren, 
Found  only  one  nest  of  this  bird  in  1867  in  a  swamp  or  marsh  in  Dixon  Connty,  Ne- 
braska, in  the  Missouri  Bottom.    Did  not  ascertain  whether  it  fed  on  locusts,  and  only 
suspect  that  it  does  from  the  habits  of  its  congeners.    It  is  only  occasionally  met  with 
in  Nebraska. 

Family  ALAUDID^ :  Larks. 

Eremophila  ALPESTRis,(Forst.)  Boie. 

Horned  Lark  ;  Shore  Lark, 

Some  eeasons  quite  abundant  in  Eastern  Nebraska.  Saw  them  picking  up  locusts  in 
Dakota  County,  Mebraska,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  ViG&,    On  tne  90th  of  May,  lb75» 
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I  found  a  nest  close  to  the  lower  edge  of  a  bloflf  north  of  Cropsy's  mill,  two  miles  from 
Lincoln  Nebr.  The  yoang  were  already  hatched  oat ;  taking  as  near  a  position  as  I 
could,  I  watched  the  old  birds  feeding  their  young,  on  two  days.  The  locusts  were 
yet  comparatively  small,  and  I  could  not  tell  even  with  my  field-glass  the  character  of 
the  food  with  any  certainty,  but  concluded,  as  they  flew  to  a  spot  which  was  covere<l 
with  locusts,  for  food,  that  they  must  be  dining  on  them.  On  June  16  I  shot  one,  and 
found  in  its  stomach  42  locusts  and  33  small  seeds.  The  variety  was  leuwlcema  of 
Cones. 

Family  MOTACILLID^ :  Wagtails. 

Anthds  ludovicianus,  (Gm.)  Licht. 

Titlark;  Pipit;  Wagtail. 

Only  a  few  pass  north  through  Eastern  Nebraska  during  the  last  of  April.  They  re- 
turn in  September.  I  examined  the  following  in  September,  1874.  The  migratory 
locusts  had  reached  and  laid  their  eggs  at  this  time : 
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*  0 
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r^nf^antAr  Conntv.  Xebrankn. ............. ........ 

Sept  90.  1874 
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43 
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40 

5  and  some  grains 
3  and  some  grains. 
7  and  some  grains. 

do i 

do 

Sept  25,  1874 

Family  SYLYICOLIDiB :  Amsricak  Warblbrs. 

Mniotilta  vabia,  (Linn.)  Yieill. 

Blach^nd-white  Creeping  Warbler, 

Have  only  seen  this  bird  in  the  wooded  sections  of  Nebraska.  Found  a  nest  a  few 
miles  south  of  Lincoln  on  the  ground,  at  the  edge  of  a  strip  of  timber.  Unfortunately, 
I  lost  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  some  time  during  the  mouth  of  May,  1875.  I  watched 
the  old  feeding  the  young,  but  could  not  determine  exactly  what  kind  of  food  they 
brought  them,  but  concluded  it  must  be  young  locusts  in  part,  as  they  flew  from  their 
nests  to  some  old  breaking  near  by,  which  was  covered  with  young  locusts  just  hatch- 
ing out.  They  flew  to  this  old  breaking  and  back  to  their  nests  with  food  every  few 
minutes.  On  June  5 1  examined  the  stomach  of  one,  that  held  41  locusts,  12  other  in- 
sects, and  a  few  seeds. 

PaRULA  AMERICANA,  (Lluu.)  Bp. 

Blue  Tellow-hacked  Warller, 

It  reaches  Nebraska  about  the  Ist  of  May,  and  is  found  principally  along  timber  belts 
and  in  orchards.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  young  soon  after  leaving  the  nest,  but 
the  nest  itself  I  have  never  fouod.  Have  never  examined  the  contents  of  their  stom- 
achs, but  have  frequently  seen  them  picking  up  locusts  and  other  insects.  Of  locusts 
they  must  consume  large  numbers. 

Protonotaria  citrea,  (Bodd.)  Bd. 

Proihonotary  Warbler. 

Have  only  seen  this  bird  a  few  times  in  Southeastern  Nebraska,  in  Richardson 
County.  There,  in  June,  1875, 1  observed  it  picking  up  locusts  at  the  edge  of  a  belt 
of  timber. 

Helmitherus  vermiyorcs,  (Gm.)  Bp. 

Worm-Bating  Warbler. 

Like  the  last,  have  only  seen  this  species  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 
There,  in  Jane,  1875,  observed  it  feeding  on  locusts.  Did  not  find  its  nests  nor  see 
ito  young. 

Helminthophaoa  pikCs,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

Blue^winged  Yellow  Warbler. 

This  species  also  only  appears  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Do  not  know 
whether  it  breeds  within  our  borders.  I  have  observed  it  but  once  feeding  on  locusts, 
in  June,  1875,  at  the  border  of  some  timber,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nemaha  River. 
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HELMINTHOFHA.OA  CHRTSOPTERA,  (LIAIL)  Cab. 

Blue  Golden^wingfd  Warbler. 
Occaaionally  seen  in  Eastern  Nebraska,  bat  have  not  met  with  it  dnring  oorloeiut 
years.    Judging  from  the  known  characters  of  its  congeners,  it  most  also  prey  oa 
these  insects. 

Helhutthophaga  rxtficapilla,  (Wils.)  Bd. 
Nashville  Warhler. 
This  .bird  arrives  in  Eastern  Nebraska  abont  May  1,  and  some  seasons  at  least  breeds 
in  and  on  the  borders  of  the  timber  belts.  On  Jane  10, 1865^  I  fonnd  a  yonng  one  that 
had  just  left  the  nest  and  flew  with  difficulty.  As  it  was  alone,  I  killed  it  to  find  the 
contents  of  its  stomach.  It  contained  HI  locusts  and  a  few  other  insects.  The  neeto 
I  have  never  found.  I,  during  the  same  month,  frequently  saw  old  birds  feed  on  lo- 
custs. The  birds,  owing  to  their  small  size,  were  hanl  to  watch,  except  at  the  edge  of 
the  timber^  where  it  was  sparse. 

HKT.MTWTHOPHAQA  VIBGIKLS,  Bd. 

Virginia^B  Warhler, 
Have  only  seen  one  specimen  of  this  bird  in  Southwestern  Nebraska  In  a  narrow  belt 
of  timber  in  the  Republican  River  Bottom,  in  Hitchcock  County.     Know  nothing 
from  observation  of  its  habits,  bat  sappoae,  from  the  known  character  of  its  congen- 
ers, that  it  also  feeds  on  locusts. 

Helboitthophaoa  pereokina,  (Wlls.)  Cab. 
Tenneeeee  Warbler, 
Occurs  sparingly  In  Eastern  Nebraska  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  as  it  is  moving  nortb. 
In  June,  1865, 1  ol>served  them  flitting  among  the  tree-tope  in  a  timber  soath  of  Dalcota 
City.  One  evening,  at  the  edge  of  the  timber,  half  a  dozen  of  them  toward  evening 
liglited  on  the  ground  about  two  rods  from  me.  where  the  soil  was  covered  with  yoan£ 
locusts.  With  my  fleld-j^lass  I  could  distinctly  see  the  birds  pick  up  the  locostB.  I 
never  found  any  indications  of  their  breeding  in  this  State. 

DSKDROSeA  iBSTTVA,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Blue-eyed  Yellow  Warbler;  Golden  Warbler;  Summer  WarJtler. 
Abundant  in  Nebraska. 

This  bird  has  exhibited  characters  in  relation  to  the  locusts  different  from  any  tbtt 
I  have  thus  far  referred  to,  as  the  following  examples  show : 
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Dexdrocca  yirbxs,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Black'ihroaied  Green  Warbler, 
Have  only  noticed  this  species  aloug  timber  belts  in  Eastern  Nebraska  dnriog  its 
migrations  northward.    The  following  were  examined : 
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Dbndrosca  ccerulescenb,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Black-throated  Green  WarhUr, 

Is  present  in  spring  and  fall  during  its  migrations  in  Eastern  Nebraska,  bnt  sparingly. 
Sfaiot  one  in  September,  1874,  near  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  which  hod  23  locusts  in  its  craw  and 
15  other  insects.    Found  no  traces  of  its  breeding  in  the  State. 

DSNDROeCA  C<BRUUSA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Cmrulean  Warbler, 

Abundant  in  Eastern  Nebraska  along  the  wooded  river-bottoms,  where  it  is  in  the 
habit  of  breeding.  All  the  nests  (six)  that  I  have  found  in  thirteen  years  in  Nebraska, 
were  bntlfe  in  plum-bushes,  from  two  to  four  feet  from  the  eronnd.  One  such  I  watched 
near  Pilgrim  Hill,  in  Dakota  County,  Nebraska,  in  June,  1865.  The  parents  every  few 
minutes  Drought  a  locust  to  their  young.  I  saw  them  picking  them  up,  with  my  field- 
glass,  and  carrying  them  to  their  nests.  An  old  field,  a  hupdred  yards  distant  from 
their  nest  in  a  plum-grove,  gave  t*hem  excellent  feeding-gronnds. 

Denprcbca  coronata,  (Linn.)  Gray. 

Teltow-rump  Warbler. 

Have  seen  youn£[  birds  in  Eastern  Nebraska  on  several  oeeasions,  but  have  failed  to 
find  the  nests.  It  is  frequently  seen  along  our  timber  belts.  Examined  the  craw  of 
one  in  June,  1875,  that  contained  31  locusts  and  5  other  insects.  In  June  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  observed  one  picking  up  locusts  on  the  Antelope  Bottom.  Observed  the  oper- 
ation carefully  with  my  field-glass. 

Dbndrceca  blackburnuc,  (Gm.)  Bd. 

Blackbumian  Warbler. 

Occasionall  y  seen  in  the  borders  of  woodlands  in  Eastern  Nebraska.  Have  as  vet 
found  no  traces  of  its  breeding  here,  and  made  no  observations  on  its  feeding  habits. 
I  conclude,  however,  from  the  character  of  its  congeners,  that  it  must  idso  feed  on  the 
locusts. 

Dekdrceca  striata,  (Forst.)  Bd. 

Blaok-poU  Warbler. 

Rather  common  in  Eastern  Nebraska  during  its  migrations  toward  the  north.  Found 
no  traces  of  its  breeding  here.    The  following  were  examined  for  locusts : 
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Lancaster  Coaoty,  Nebraska. . 
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June  5,1865 
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DSNDRGSCA  CASTAVEA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Bay-breaeted  Warbler 

Occasionally  met  with  in  Eastern  Nebraska,  but  found  no  indications  of  its  breeding 
here.  Shot  one  specimen  in  September,  1874.  Found  19  locusts  and  22  other  insects  in 
its  stomach. 

DsKDROSCA  PEKNSTLVANiCA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

Cheetnut-eided  Warbler. 

Rather  common  in  Eastern  Nebraska  during  its  migrations.  No  indications  of  its 
breeding  here.  Sihot  one  in  September,  1874,  and  f ounal?  locusts  and  21  other  insects 
in  its  stomach. 

Dbkdrceca  maculosa,  (Gm.)  Bd. 

Black-and-yeUoto  Warbler, 

Occasionally  seen  on  its  migrations  in  Northeastern  Nebraska.  In  May,  1865,  ex- 
amined the  craw  of  one  near  Ponca,  Dixon  County,  Nebr.  It  contained  23  locusts  and 
17  other  insects. 
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Dendrceca  discolob,  (Vieill.)  Bd. 

Prairie  Warhlfr. 

Abundant  in  Eastern  Nebraska,  where  it  breeds.  I  have  seen  the  yonng  in  Dakota 
County,  and  found  one  nest  in  Richardson  County,  near  the  Nemaha,  in  a  papaw 
bush,  four  and  a  half  feet  from  the  srouud.  It  was  in  a  fork.  It  diffen*  much  appar- 
ently in  the  number  of  locusts  it  feeds  on  between  spring  and  fall.  During  the  latter 
season  it  probably  captures  them  on  the  wing,  and  that  may  account  for  the  diQer- 
ence.    The  following  is  my  list  of  examinations : 
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Dendrcbca  DOMINICA,  (Liuu.)  Bd. 

Tellow'throated  Warhler. 

Have  only  seen  this  species  in  Southeastern  Nebraska,  along  the  Nemaha,  whore  it 
is  belted  with  timber.  I  examined  but  one  individual  in  September,  1874.  It  had  15 
locusts  and  24  other  insects  in  its  stomach. 

DSNDR(ECA  PALMARUM,  (Gm.)  Bd. 

Tcllow  Sed-poU  Warhler, 

Abundant  in  Eastern  Nebraska  in  early  spring  while  passing  north,  and  also  in  late 
autumn  while  migratiuff  south.  Does  not  breed  in  the  State.  Shot  one  April  10, 1875, 
which  had  a  large  number  of  locust  eggs  in  its  craw  j  how  many  I  could  not  estimate. 
How  it  obtained  them  is  a  mysterv  to  me,  unless  it  lit  down  where  the  wind  had  laid 
them  bare,  or  where  some  farmer  had  exposed  them  by  harrowing.  I  also  shot  one  on 
October  1, 1876.    It  had  16  locusts  and  some  other  insects  in  its  stomach. 

Dbndrceca  finOs,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Pine-Beeping  TVarbler, 

Like  the  preceding,  passes  through  Nebraska  in  early  spring,  and  loiters  here  in  au- 
tumn. And  what  is  curious,  in  looking  over  my  notes  I  find  that  I  noted  finding  locust 
eggs  in  its  craw  in  April,  1865,  in  Dakota  County,  Nebraska,  and  in  April,  1875,  and 
1877,  in  Lancaster  County,  Nebraska.  Examined  one  September  30, 1876,  which  con- 
tained 11  locusts  in  its  stomach. 

SiURUS  auricapillus,  (Linn.)  Sw. 

Golden-crowned  Thrush  ;  Orange-crowned  Accentor. 

Ten  years  ago  this  bird  was  rather  abundant  in  Eastern  Nebraska  in  and  on  the 
borders  of  timber  belts.  During  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  less  frequently  seen, 
until  the  present  season,  when  it  once  more  became  somewhat  abundant.  It  breeds  in 
the  State.  Beaches  hero  the  second  and  third  week  in  April.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  my  examinations : 
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SiURUS  N^Tius,  (Bodd.)  Cones. 
Water  Thrtuh. 

Occasionally  met  with  in  Northeastern  Nebraska,  where,  near  Ponca,  Dixon  County, 
I  found  the  young,  bat  never  saw  the  nest.  This  was  iu  1865.  In  the  same  moutn, 
June,  I  killed  one  near  a  slough,  among  some  thickets.  It  had  19  locusts  and  30  other 
insects  in  its  craw. 

BiUBUS  MOTACiLLA,  (Yieill.)  Bp. 

Large-hilled  Water  Thrush, 

Have  seen  this  bird  only  in  Southeastern  Nebraska,  in  the  timber  along  the  Nemaha, 
near  its  mouth.  Examined  one  specimen  only,  in  Jnno^  1875.  It  contained  in  its  craw 
13  locusts  and  37  other  insects.    Have  seen  no  sign  of  its  breeding  here. 

OPOROmOS  FORMOSA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Kentudcy  Warhler, 

This  bird  is  rather  common  in  Southeastern  Nebraska,  especially  in  the  Missouri  Bot- 
tom and  along  the  Nemaha.  As  I  wus  sitting  at  the  edge  of  this  stream  iu  June,  1875, 
near  its  moutn,  where  there  are  many  bushes,  I  observed  one  of  these  birds  at  the 
water's  edge  picking  up  some  locusts  that  had  jumped  into  the  water.  After  it  had  taken 
its  fill  it  flew  to  a  neighboring  bush  and  chirped.  I  afterward  shot  one,  but  found  only 
nine  locusts  in  its  throat,  but  a  large  number  of  insects,  which  appeared  to  me  under 
a  microscope  to  be  spiders.  It  breeds  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  I  found  no  nest, 
but  saw  the  young  on  several  occasions. 

Geothltfis  trichas,  (linn.)  Cab. 

Maryland  Yettow-throaU 

Common  in  Nebraska  and  breeds  here.  I  watched  the  old  birds  feed  their  young  at  the 
edge  of  the  timber  and  brush  south  of  Dakota  City,  in  June,  1865,  and  along  Salt  Creek, 
near  Lincoln,  in  June,  1875.  In  both  cases  the  old  birds  brought  small  locusts  to  their 
young.  To  make  snre  of  this  I  took  one  of  the  young  from  the  nest  and  found  eight 
distinguishable  small  locusts  in  its  stomach. 

GSOTHLYPia  PHQLADELFHIA,  (Wlls.)  Bd. 

Mourning  Warbler, 

Fonnd  in  Eastern  Nebraska,  and  breeds  in  at  least  the  sontheastem  part  of  the  State, 
where  I  once  saw  the  old  biras  feed  the  young  that  had  left  the  nest,  though  the  lat- 
ter I  never  succeeded  in  finding.  I  never  ascertained  positively  whether  it  fed  on 
locusts,  bat  suppose  that  it  does  from  the  known  characters  of  its  congeners. 

Geothlypis  macgillivrati,  (And.)  Bd. 

Macgillitra'ifa  Warbler, 

Have  only  seen  this  variety  in  Western  Nebraska,  and  am  uncertain  whether! t  breeds 
here.  In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1874,  while  wandering  alon^  the  river  with  Mr. 
D.  W.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hnngerford,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  bird  capture  some 
locusts  that  were  flying  at  the  time,  while  on  the  wing.  This  is  my  only  observation 
on  this  bird  in  relation  to  the  locusts. 

ICTERIA  VIRENS,  (Llnu.)  Bd. 

TeOaw-breaeied  Choi. 

Found  over  the  greater  part  of  Nebraska,  and  breeding  in  at  least  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  In  September,  1874,  and  September,  1876, 1  observed  them  capture  locusts 
on  the  wing,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  destroy  large  numbers  of  them. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  between  the  type-species  and  var.  liingicauday  to 
which  Cones  refers,  and  am  not  sure  therefore  which  form  I  observed,  but  probably 
the  latter. 

Mtiodioctes  mitratus,  (Gm.)  And. 

•    Hooded  Flyoatching  Warbler, 

Occurs  in  Sontheastem  Nebraska,  where  I  observed  it  along  the  Nemaha  River» 
Here  I,  on  several  occasions  in  September,  1874,  admired  the  quickness  and  skill  with 
which  they  captured  locusts  on  the  wing.  Nothing  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  adroit  as- 
to  see  this  flycatcher,  with  the  apparent  quickness  of  lightning,  gobble  up  the  locusts. 
that  rose  in  the  air. 
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Myiodiogtes  pusillus,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
WiUon'd  Green  Blach-capped  Flycatching  Warbler. 
Met  Bpormgly  in  both  Eatftem  and  Western  Nebraeko.    Do  not  know  wbeliher  it 
breeds  in  the  State.    Observed  it  capture  locusts  on  the  wing  in  the  last  of  Aagusty 
1874,  on  the  Republican  River,  in  Southwestern  Nebraska* 

Myiodioctes  canadensis,  (Linn.)  And. 

Canadian  Flyoaiching  Warhlcr, 

Have  observed  this  bird  only  during  the  sprine  migrations  and  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Nebraska.  The  single  one  that  I  killed  in  Riooardson  County  close  by  the  Nemaha 
had  5  locusts  and  29  other  insects  in  its  craw.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  May,  1875. 
Have  not  seen  any  indication  of  it  breeding  in  the  State. 

Setophaga  RunciLLA,  (Linn.)  Sw, 

BedgtaH. 

Common  in  the  timbered  river-bottoms  of  Nebraska,  and  breeding  extensively.  The 
foUowing  were  examined,  to  ascertain  their  characteristic  food: 


a 

LooaUty. 

Date. 

1 

j 

1 

3 
4 

5 
0 

7 

pAkotaCoantyiNebrMlcft ....x 

May  30. 1865 
Jane   3,1865 
Jane  11, 1865 
Jane  5, 1875 
Jane  10. 1875 
Jane  15, 181S 
Jane  17,  vm 

10 
15 

SI 
S8 
9» 
30 

31 
«T 

8 
23 
13 
14 

9 

do '. '.. 

do 

T,i|fi<*]M»tAr  Coanty,  NebrMka 

do 

do 

do 

Family  TANAQRID-ffl:    Tanaobrs. 

Pyranga  rubra,  (Linn.)yieill. 

Scarlet  Tanager, 

Have  seen  this  bird  only  in  Southeastern  Nebraska,  in  Nemaha  and  Richordson 
Counties.  It  was  most  abundant  along  the  Nemaha  River,  where  I  found  it  breeding 
in  1675.  lu  the  autumn  of  1874,  I  shot  one  that  had  2P7  locusts  in  its  craw,  and  noth- 
ing else  that  I  could  identify. 

Ptrakga  jestiva,  (Gm.)  Vieill. 

Summer  BedbirtL 

This  bird  I  have  also  only  observed  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  along  the 
Nemaha  River.  Have  not  discovered  any  breeding  in  the  State,  but  they  prdlwbly 
do.  I  have  not  ascertained  anything  concerning  its  food,  but  like  its  ooogenera  it  prob- 
ably feeds  on  locusts  when  it  can  get  them.  I  did  not  distinguish  between  this  foim 
and  the  variety  cooperi,  which  probably  is  not  represented  here. 

Ptranoa  ludoviciana,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
LonUiana  Tanager, 

Have  not  met  with  this  bird  anywhere  in  Nebraska,  and  only  introdnee  It  here 
bttcanse  in  July,  1875,  when  in  Utah,  I  bought  one  from  a  boy,  who  had  shot  ft  in  the 
Wasatch  Mountains.  Its  stomach  contained  13  locusts  and  on  indefinite  number  of 
CSlcoptera  that  I  could  not  identif v. 

As  this  bird  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Allen  in  Western  Kansas  (Cones,  Birds  of  the 
Nor^hwest),  it  will  probably  yet  be  found  on  the  high  plains  of  Western  Nebraska. 

Family  HIRUNDINIDiE:    Swallows. 

HiRUNDO  ERYTHROOAfftRA,  Bodd. 

Amerioan  Bam  Swallow, 

Occnrs  in  various  localities  in  eastern  Nebraska,  and  also  breeds  here.  I  h&ve 
observed  more  of  them  in  Otoe  County  than  anywhere  else.    I  doubt  whether  they 
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capture  many  looosts  until  they  begin  to  fly.    The  following  examinations  seem  to 
prove  this: 


1 

a 

LocaUty. 

Bate. 

1. 

•8 

1 

O 

1 

s 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

p«1rot||. Cmmty,  llffibrafika 

Jnnfi  1, 1865 
Jane  17, 1865 
May  88. 1875 
June  5, 1875 
June  16, 1875 
do 

4 

34 
8 
10 
37 
34 
18 

37 
6 

40 

33 
4 
3 

13 

do '.'. 

IfMict^tor  C^Ti^ty,  T'fobra*k».  ..»....»•.>,....•...........«..« 

do 

ao 

do 

do 

June  14, 1877 
g      ... 

This  list  seems  to  indicate  that  this  swallow  captures  locusts  principally  on  the 
wing. 

TACHTcnasTA  Biooi^R,  (Yieill.)  Cab. 

White-bellied  Swallow. 

This  bird  is  found  but  rarely  in  Nebraska.  Why  it  is  so  seldom  found  here  I  am 
unable  to  telL  I  have  heard  of  its  breeding  here,  but  have  seen  no  nests  or  young.  I 
only  believe  it  to  feed  on  the  locusts  from  the  habits  of  its  congeners. 

Tacrtcinbta  thalassina,  (Sw.)  Cab. 

Violct-^een  SwaUow. 

Have  onljr  met  this  swallow  in  Western  Nebraska,  where  t  fonnd  it  nesting  in  1875 
in  crannies  in  exx>oeed  Miocene  rocks  near  Pine  Blnffs,  and  in  similar  rocks  the  year 
previous  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Republican  Valley.  In  the  latter  portion  of  Aagu8% 
on  the  Republiean,  I  shot  one  which  contained  33  locusts  and  17  other  insects  in  its 
Stomach. 

FbtroIchelidon  lunifrons,  (Say)  ScL 

Cliff  Swallow ;  Eave  Swallow. 

Occurs  in  Eastern  Nebraska  in  great  numbers,  where  it  breeds  both  on  ';ho  sides  of 
cliffs  and  under  the  eaves  of  hoases.  Hayden  has  observed  the  great  number  of  this 
species  along  the  Missouri  and  the  vast  number  of  nests  on  the  vertical  sides  of  the 
river-bluffs,  especially  of  the  chalk  blnffs  neasr  Niobrara.  I  hud  the  opponnnity  of 
Observing  the  same  phenomenon  at  Niobrara  daring  Angnst  of  this  year.  Three  miles 
east  of  Ihe  town,  on  the  sides  of  a  perpendicular  chalk  rock  (Cretaceous  No.  3  of 
Hayden),  I  counted  S^OO  nests  of  this  bird.  I  saw  other  iMints  where  there  were 
almost  as  many.  They  destroy  countless  numbers  of  locusts  and  other  insects.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  my  examination  of  their  feeding  habits : 


Locality. 


Date. 


•a 

5 


Dakota  Gonnty,  Kebra^ka.... 

...  do 

Burt  Gonnty.  Nebraslca , 

Lancaster  County,  Nebraska  . 

do 

do 

do....... 

do 


May  30,1865 
Juno  6,1865 
Juno  9,1867 
Juno  1, 1K75 
Jono  14, 1875 

...  do 

Jono  16, 1677 
do 


10 

33 

SI 

17 

99 

i: 

7 

Z3 

3» 

4 

4T 

0 

49 

a 

44 

8 

From  this  list  It  is  also  evident  that  this  swallow  waits  nnt.il  it  can  capture  the 
locusts  on  the  wing-before  it  indnlges  extensively  in  snch  ex<xuibite  bird  food, 

Corn^E  KiPARiA,  (Linn.)  Bole. 

BapJe  Swallow. 

Common  in  Enstem  Nebraska,  though  not  as  abundant  as  the  preceding.    In  tho 
l^pring  of  18C5  (but  the  exact  date  1  cannot  decipher  from  my  old  notes),  1  watched 
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some  old  birds  feeding  tbeir  yoone  at  the  edge  of  a  high  bloff  formed  by  theLoen 
deposits.  With  my  field-glass  I  coiUd  distinctly  see  the  old  birds  bring  their  young, 
amon|(  other  insects,  a  good  many  small  locusts.  The  following  examinations  piOTM 
a  similar  habit  to  the  preceding : 


LocnUty. 


Dixon  Coanty,  NebRiska. , 
do. 


Dakota  ConntY,  Nebnska . 
C^as  CooBtT,  ifebiaaka.... 
do...... 


Date. 


May  «;1865 

do 

Jmie  5,1885 
Jane  17. 1875 
do 


4 
7 
14 


34 


Stblgux>ftkrtx  SERRXPSNins,  (And.)  Bd. 

Bough-winged  SwaUaw, 

Fonnd  this  species  breeding  in  Richardson  Connty,  along  the  Missonri  blnflb,  where 
it  borrowed  lilie  the  bank  swallow.  It  was  few  in  numbers,  and  I  have  not  noticed  it 
elsewheiv  in  Nebraska.  Have  made  no  examination  of  its  stomach,  but  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  habits  of  its  congeners,  that  it  devonis  locusts  when  it  can  obtain 


Prognx  furpurba,  (Linn.)  6<^e. 

FurpU  Martin. 

Rather  common  in  Nebraska,  where  it  breeds.  This  swallow,  more  geneniUy  than 
any  of  the  others,  captures  locusts  at  all  stages  of  their  growth ;  at  least  this  was  my 
obseiration  from  the  following  few  that  I  examined : 


9^ 


Loealitj. 


I 


Dakota  Coanty,  Kebraaka.... 

do 

do 

Burt  Coanty,  Nebxaaka 

Dakota  Coanty,  Nebraaka .... 

do 

Lancaster  Coanty,  Nebraaka. . 

do , 

do 

do 


Hay  97, 1855 
Jane  5^1865 
Jane  1^  1865 
Jane  9,1867 
Jane  7,1868 

do 

Jane  S;1873 
Jane  18, 1875 
Jane  IS,  1815 
do 


17 
S8 
30 
» 
» 

«7 
» 


» 
15 
IS 
It 
31 
S9 
U 
19 
S 
t 


Though  there  were  no  migratory  locusts  present  to  an  appreciable  amount  in  Dakota 
County  in  1868,  there  were  many  of  the  Caloptmma  femnr-rubrnm  and  other  species  of 
grasshoppers,  and  from  that  source  the  swallows  examined  that  year  and  given  above 
must  have  obtained  its  food,  or  a  portion  of  it. 

Family  AMPEUDiB:    Waxwd?G8. 

Ampblib  oarrulus,  Linn. 

Bohemian  Waxiting. 

Rare  in  Nebraska  in  winter.  Have  seen  i^  but  twice  in  the  State.  The  first  time 
was  in  February,  1(^,  when  I  secured  a  specimen.  Its  stomach  contained  an  immense 
number  of  locust  eggs,  which  it  must  have  obtained  at  some  point  where  the  wind  had 
laid  them  bare.  At  the  time  I  did  not  know  what  they  were,  as  it  was  my  first  expe- 
xienoe  in  Nebraska ;  but  they  were  identified  for  me  by  Mr.  GraC 

Amfeus  cedrorum,  (VieilL)Oray. 

Cedar-hird;  CherryAMi;  Carolina  Warwing, 

Have  seen  flocks  of  this  bird  only  a  few  times  in  Nebraska,  and  it  most  be  nm  heve. 
Fonnd  it  breeding  once  near  Nebraska  City,  where,  in  June,  1875, 1  obtained  one  speoH 
Its  stomach  contained  17  locusts  and  a  large  number  of  seeds  and  grains. 
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MTIADESTES  TOWN6ENDI,  (Aud.)  Cab. 

TawnserUP9  FlyoaUshing  Tkru9h. 

This  bird  mast  be  accidental  in  Nebraska.  I  learned  to  know  it  in  tbe  monntains 
from  Coaes's  description.  Daring  the  last  sammer,  in  Aagast,  I  was  astonished  to  see 
one  on  the  Niobrara^  among  some  cedars.  After  watching  it  for  some  time,  wirh  fbe 
skill  of  a  fly-catcber  it  captured  alocust,  on  the  wing,  as  a  few  of  these  insects  were  flying 
at  the  time.  It  is  the  only  time  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  the  State,  and  have  learned 
nothing  as  to  the  proportion  of  locusts  that  they  capture, 

'  Family  VIREONID  JS :    Grkknlets* 

ViREO  OLIVACEU8,  (Linn.)  VieilL 

Bed^eyed  Vireo, 

This  Yireo  is  common  in  the  timber  belts  along  the  Missouri  and  its  tributorios  in 
Nebraska.  It  breeds  abundantly  in  the  State.  At  the  edge  of  timber  I  have  frequently 
seen  it  emerce  from  a  thicket  and  light  down  on  locust-covered  jopcound,  and  fill  itself, 
especially  when  these  insects  are  half-grown.  I  have  been  disappointed  in  killing 
these  birds  late  in  June,  both  in  Dakota  County  in  1865,  and  in  Lancaster  County  in 
1875,  and  finding  only  tlie  remains  of  a  few  locusts,  while  a  month  earlier  four-fif  tlis  of 
their  food  was  mode  up  of  these  insects. 

Yireo  pmLADELPmcus,  Cass. 

Brotherly-love  Ftreo. 

Common  In  Eastern  Nebraska,  but  not  as  abundant  as  the  preceding  species.  It 
also  breeds  here,  and  like  the  foregoing,  when  it  first  arrives,  from  the  15th  to  the  25th 
of  BfajT.  it  indulges  more  in  locust  food  than  a  month  later,  when  they  are  larger.  Tho 
following  record  is  indicative  of  this : 


1 

B 

'A 

1 
9 
3 

4 

LoMUty. 

Date. 

P  S 

o  A 
o  c 

1 

DftkotaConntv.NebnAlEa 

May  Srr,  1865 
June  5,1865 
Jniien,ie65 
June  16, 1877 

19 
SL 
8 
5 

15 
10 
23 
80 

do - - 

do  

TianrantAr  Cnniitv.  'KTAbniAka ..............r-r-r r 

Yireo  gilvus,  (Yieill.)  Bp. 
Warning  Vtreo, 

Have  only  found  this  species  abundant  in  Northeastern  Nebraska,  where  it  breeded. 
A  great  many  nests  of  this  bird  were  built  amoni^  the  cotton  woods  in  Dakota  City, 
where,  in  May  and  June,  1865, 1  frequently  saw  it  light  down  within  a  rod  of  me  where 
locusts  abounded  and  feed  on  them.  This  species  seemed  to  eat  them  in  all  stages  of 
their  growth,  and  brought  them  constantly  to  their  nests  for  their  young. 

Yireo  playifrons,  Yieill. 

YelUno-throated  Ftroo. 

Somewhat  abundant  in  Southeastern  Nebraska,  but  rare  north  of  the  Platte.  It  breeds 
in  fiichardson  County.  I  have  failed  to  make  any  observations  with  reference  to  the 
feeding  habits  of  this  bird,  but  have  no  doubt,  from  the  character  of  its  congeners,  that 
it  aiao  eats  young  locusts. 

Yireo  soutarius,  (Wils.)  Yieill. 

Blue-headedor Solitary  Vireo. 

Found  in  the  timber-bolts  of  Eastern  Nebraska,  but  not  abundant.  The  only  one 
whose  stomach  I  examined,  in  June,  1865,  contained  about  an  equal  quantity  of  locusts 
and  other  insects. 

Yireo  jNOYfiBORACENSis,  (6m.)  Bp. 

WhiUheyed  Vireo. 

Occasionally  met  with  in  Nebraska,  where,  in  Richardson  Connty,  in  some  shrubbery 
in  the  Nemaha  Bottom,  I  found  a  nest  in  the  spring  of  1875.    The  old  birds  were  feed- 
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ing  thoir  yonu^  with  locusts.  In  watcbing  tbem  with  a  glass  from  the  forks  of  a  cotton* 
wood  near  by,  I  observed  the  old  birds  tear  a  large  locust  in  pieces,  and  give  it  to  their 
yoong  in  sections 

VlBEO  BELLI,  And. 
BelVs  Vireo. 
This  bird  is  sparingly  present  in  Nebraska,  bnt  not  as  abnndant  as  Cones  found  it  in 
Kansas.    It  breeds  along  the  Missouri  bottoms  and  some  of  the  tribntaries  of  this  river 
I  have  made  no  observations  on  its  feeding  habits,  and  only  soppose  that  it  also  feeds 
on  locusts  from  the  habits  of  its  congeners. 

Family  LANIID^ :    Shrikes. 

COLLURIO  B0REALI8,  (Vieill.)  Bd. 

Butoher-hird  ;  Northern  Shrike. 

I  have  not  observed  this  bird  in  Nebraska  until  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  it  occurs 

sparingly.    In  the  fall  of  1874,  in  the  last  days  of  September,  when  I  was  wandering 

along  the  Nemaba,  in  Southeastern  Nebraska,  I  noticed  a  thorn-bnsh,  on  which  was 

impaled  a  vireo  and  eleven  locusts,  some  of  which  were  fi*esh.    After  watching  it  for  an 

honr  from  a  distance,  a  butcher-bird  appeared  with  another  locust,  which  it  impaled 

and  then  flew  off.    I  afterward  shot  one,  bnt  its  stomach  contained  only  fourteen 

locusts,  although  there  were  immense  numbers  of  them  flying  at  the  time  and  laying 

their  eggs  here.    I  did  not  subsequently  succeed  in  determining  the  proportion  of 

locusts  that  this  bird  consumed  for  food. 

COLLURIO  LUDOVICIANUS  EXCUBITOROIDES,  (Sw.)  CoUCS. 

WMte-rumped  Shrike. 

Rather  abundant  in  Nebraska.    I  saw  the  yonng  in  the  Missouri  Bottom,  in  Dakota 
County,  in  1667,  and  on  the  Niobrara  in  1869.    The  following  were  examined : 


Locality. 


Date. 


Dakota  County,  Nebrtiaka 

Richardson  Coanty,  Nebraakft. 
Lancaster  Coanty,  Nebraska  .. 


Jnne  IT.  1865 
Sept.  Sd,  1H74 
June  17, 1875 


«7 

37 
33 


Portions  of  a  bixd. 
..do. 
— do. 


Family  FRlNGILLlDiE :  Finches,  etc.  . 
This  entire  family  being  granivorous— seed-eaters — bud-  and  fruit-eaters,  I  have  not 
examined  them  so  closely  as  the  preceding  forms.  And  yet  most  of  tbem  will,  on  more 
accurate  observation,  perhaps  be  found  to  eat  more  insects  than  has  heretofore  been 
suspected.  It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  them  are  locust-egg-eaters.  I  will  only 
refer  to  those  of  this  family  that  I  have  actually  found  to  destroy loeusts  or  their  eggs. 

Hesperiphona  vesperhna,  (Coop.)  Bp. 
Evening  Grotbeah, 
Only  occasionally  seen  in  Nebraska  at  least ;  I  have  only  met  with  it  a  few  times  in 
winter.    In  October,  1H74, 1  shot  one  in  Lancaster  County.    It  had  two  locusts  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  seeds  in  its  stomach.    I  know  nothing  of  its  breeding-grounds. 

PiNioOLA  enucleator,  (Linn.)  Cab. 
Pine  Qro8beak, 
This  species  occurs  in  Southeastern  Nebraska  in  winter,  but  in  small  numbers.    Tbo 
.  following  shows  that  it  eats  locust  eggs  in  winter: 


1 

1 

Locality. 

Date. 

stomach. 

Seeds  In  stomach. 

1 

3 

n 

4 
5 

Lancaster  County,  Nebraska 

do 

Deo.  — ,  1874 
Jan.  — ,  ld75 

...do 

Nov.  — ,  1876 
Fob.  -,  IStG 

Large  number 

A  very  few 

About  half. 
Large  quantity. 
do. 

do 

do 

Large  number 

1  locust  eggs 

About  i  seeds. 
1  seeds: 

do 
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These  locust  ej^gs  mnst  of  oonrse  have  been  picked  up  where  they  hod  been  hud 
bare  by  the  winds, 

Carpodacus  PURPUREU8,  (Gm.)  Gray. 

FurpU  Finch, 

For  some  reason  have  only  seen  this  bird  in  Nebraska  in  October.  In  October,  1876| 
I  shot  three,  but  only  one  had  a  few  locust  eggs  in  its  stomach. 

LeUCOSTICTB  TEPHROOOnS,  Sw. 

Gray-crowned  Finch. 

This  bird  is  frequently  seen  in  Nebraska  in  winter,  but  rarely  in  summer.  In  fact,  I 
saw  it  here  but  once  at  this  season,  which  was  in  June.  1865.  at  which  time  I  shot  a 
specimen.  Its  stomach  was  crowded  with  seeds  and  three  locusts.  I  also  obtAined 
one  in  February,  1875,  but  its  stomach  only  contained  seeds  of  weeds  and  grasses. 

^OIOTHUS  UNASiA,  (Linn.)  Cab. 

JteA-poll  lAnneU 

This  bird  appears  irregularly  in  Nebraska.  Often,  where  large  flocks  appeared  one 
winter,  I  looked  in  rain  for  them  the  next.  I  have  never  seen  them  earlier  than 
November.    The  following  I  have  examined : 


s 

LocaUty. 

Dtttew 

Egfl^s  in  Btomieh. 

Seeds  in  stomaeh. 

1 

3 

4 

Dakota  City,  If  ebiMka 

Teh.   4.1665 
Feb.  10, 1865 
Feb.— ,1875 
....do 

Very  few 

1  seeds. 

do  ...tl •• 

4  filled  with  eggs 

{fined  with  eggs 

Kone 

do - 

Chbtsomttbis  tribtis,  (Linn.)  Bp. 
American  Goldfinch ;  Thistle-hird ;  TcllouhHrd, 

Common  in  Northern  Nebraska.  It  occasionally,  alouff  with  its  proper  food,  eats 
locusts.  Three  specimens  that  I  examined  in  June,  1865,  nad  each  a  few  locusts  in  its 
stomach.    The  first  had  7,  the  second  4,  and  the  third  13. 

PiiECTBOPBANES  KIYAI18,.  (Linn.)  Meyer. 

Snow^nUng  ;  Snouhflake, 

Common  and  abundant  in  Nebraska  in  winter.  When  it  can  get  them,  always  eats 
locust  eggs.    The  following  I  examined : 


1 

Localily. 

Date. 

LocDsteggs  in  stomach. 

Seeds  in  stomach. 

T>a1cota  Oonntv.  TTebTMka 

Ftob.-,1865 
do.... 

\  contents  of  stomach . . 
do 

Many  seeds. 

...do - 

Dixon  County.  Nebraska 

do 

A  very  few ........... 

do.                   1 

t  •anrantnr  flnnntv.  \  Abraak  a  ........ 

Nov,- ,1874 
Feb.— ,1875 
Feb.—,  18fn 

X  contents  of  ftonaoh 

....do. 

do 

1  contents  of  stomach. . 
do 

do. 

do. 

do 

PiiECTROPHAims  LAPPOsncus,  (Linn.)  Selby. 
Lapland  Longspur, 

Present  in  Nebraska,  but  not  so  abundant  as  the  last.  Of  five  specimens  that  I  ex- 
amined in  November,  1874.  only  two  had  any  locust  eggs  in  the  stomach,  and  only  one 
had  any  considerable  number. 
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Plectrophanes  ornatus,  Towns. 

CheBtnut-oolhred  Btmting  ;  Black-bellied  Longspur, 

Abandant  in  Nebraska,  where  it  breeds.  I  have  seen  the  youD||^  in  Jnne,  Jaly,  and 
August,  and  it  therefore  must  rear  several  broods  in  a  season.  This  is  one  of  the  birds 
that  might  almost  be  classed  as  insectivorous.  I  have  rarely  killed  one  tiiat  I  did  not 
find  some  insects  in  its  stomach.  The  following  examples  show  its  tendency  to  vary 
its  seed  diet  with  locusts : 


LocaUty. 


Plxon  CoDDty,  Nebraska  .. 
Dakota  County,  Nebraska  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Date. 


May  S7, 1865 
May  30, 1865 

do 

Jnne  10, 1865 
June  14, 1875 
do.... 


'4 

P 

J" 


in 

15 
17 
IS 
13 
16 


In<lefiDlte. 
.....do. 

do. 

do. 

doL 

do. 


Plectrophanes  maccowni,  Lawr. 

Maccown*$  Bunting, 

A  few  found  in  Nebraska.    In  Aneust,  1874, 1  shot  two  on  the  Repnblioaa  RiTer, 
near  Orleans.    One  of  the  two  had  10  locusts  and  a  beetle  in  its  stomach. 

Po<ECETE8  ORAMINEUS,  (Gm.)  Bd. 

Ikiy-icinged  Bunting;  Grass  Finch, 

Abnndant  only  in  certain  localities  in  Nebraska.    It  frequently  varies  its  food  with 
insect  diet.    The  following  examinations  were  made : 


Locality. 


Harlan  Coanty,  Nebraaka .... 

do 

Lancaster  Comity,  Nebraska  . 

do 

do 


Date. 


Auk.— ,1874 

do 

Sept.-,  1874 
Jnne  1, 1875 
Jnne  13,lc75 


|1 


16 
18 
14 

4 
15 


Seeds. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


COTURNICULUS  PASSERINU8,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Tellow-winged  Sparrow, 

Abundant  in  Nebraska,  and  breeds  here.  Of  seven  specimens  that  I  examined  in 
June,  1>:^5,  and  June,  1877,  four  had  from  10  to  20  locusts  in  their  stomachs  and  the 
remainder  only  a  few  beetles  and  seeds. 

COTURNICULUS  HEN8L0WI,  (Aud.)  Bp. 

ffenslow's  Bunting, 

I  have  only  occasionally  met  with  this  bird  in  Nebraska,  and  the  only  specimen  thai 
I  examined  was  one  that  was  sent  to  me  from  Kearney  Junction  to  identify,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1874.  It  had  13  locusts  in  its  stomach,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  soedsaoda  few 
beetles. 

Melospiza  uncolni,  (And.)  Bd. 

Lincoln^s  Sparrow. 

Great  numbers  pass  through  Nebraska  in  spring  and  fall,  or  during  its  migrations. 
I  have  seen  the  most  in  the  latter  part  of  September  and  October.  The  single  one  Uiat 
I  examined  in  September,  1874,  shot  in  Lancaster  Coanty,  had  11  locustSi  3  beetle^ 
and  a  large  number  of  seeds  in  its  stomach. 
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Mblospiza  melodia,  (WUs.)  Bd. 

Song  Sparrow, 

Common  in  certain  localities  in  Nebraska.  Two  that  I  examined  in  Jnno,  1865,  at 
Dakota  City,  had  13  and  17  locnste  in  their  stomachB. 

JuNCO  HTXMALI8,  (Linn.)  Scl. 

JSaaiem  Snowltird, 

A  few  are  fonnd  here  dnrin^f  the  whole  year,  bnt  the  great  mass  pass  northward  in 
the  spring.  One  killed  in  Febraar^.  1875,  had  a  few  locust  eggs  in  its  stomach  and  a 
large  number  of  seeds.  Another  killed  in  the  last  of  May,  1875,  had  14  locusts,  one 
beetle,  and  a  large  number  of  seeds  in  its  stomach. 

Bpizbua  MONncoLA,  (Gm.)  Bd. 

Canadian  or  Tree  Sparrow. 

Abnndant  in  winter  and  a  few  breed  here  in  snmmer.  Shot  one  in  Juno,  1877,  near 
Lincoln,  Nebr.    It  had  13  locusts,  one  larva,  and  a  large  number  of  seeds  in  its  stomach. 

Bpizella  sociaus,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Chipping  Sparrow. 

Very  abundant  in  portions  of  Nebraska.  Even  In  1866,  when  there  were  no  migrat- 
ing locusts  in  Dakota  County,  the  stomach  of  this  sparrow  was  nearly  always  found 
to  contain  a  few  insects.  In  locust  years,  such  as  the  fall  of  1874  and  1876,  and  sprins 
of  1875  and  1877,  it  made  its  meals  largely  on  locusts.  The  largest  number  that  I  found 
in  one  of  their  stomachs  was  17. 

Bpizeujl  pallida,  (Sw.)  Bp. 

Clay-colored  Sparrow. 

This  bird  is  abundant  in  portions  of  Nebraska  in  May  and  October,  during  its  migra- 
tions. Occasionally  it  breeds  in  Northern  Nebraska.  One  specimen  that  I  examined 
in  June,  1865,  had  nine  locusts  in  its  stomach  and  also  a  large  quantity  of  seeds,  mostly 
of  weeds  and  grasses. 

ZONOTRICHIA  ALBICOLLIS,   (Gm.)  Bp. 

WMte-throated  Sparrow, 

This  species  is  abundant  in  Nebraska  in  spring  and  autumn,  during  its  migrations. 
Have  seen  no  indications  of  its  breeding  in  Nebraska.  It  is  almost  worthy  of  being 
classed  with  the  insectivorous  birds.  I  have  never  opened  the  stomach  of  one  without 
finding  a  considerable  number  of  insects. 


Locality, 


Date. 


InseotB  found 
in  stomach. 


Dakota  Goonty,  Nebnwka. 
.do. 


Ricbarddon  Coanty.  Nebraska., 
Lancaster  Conoty,  Nebraska . . 
do 


May  S7, 1665 

do 

Oct  19, 1874 
May  20, 1875 
May  16, 1877 


locnsta. 
locQsts. 
locusts, 
locusts, 
locusts. 


ZONOTRICHIA  LEUCOPHRTS,  (Forst)  Sw. 

Wkiie-crowned  Sparrow. 

Only  occasionally  seen  in  Nebraska.  In  June,  1875,  saw  the  ^oungin  Dixon  County 
Nebraska,  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  in  the  Miasonri  Bottom.  But  its  breeding  hero  must 
be  rare.  A  solitary  oird  that  was  sent  to  me  from  Blair,  Nebr.,  to  identify,  in  the  last 
of  September,  lc^4,  had,  among  other  insects,  II  locusts  in  its  stomach. 

ZoNOTBiCHiA  QUEBULA,  (Nutt)  Qamb. 

Harrit^s  Sparrow. 

Common  in  Eastern  Nebraska  along  the  Missouri.  Have  not  noticed  it  in  winter, 
but  have  frequently  seen  the  yonng  in  the  northeostem  part  of  the  State. 
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A  Bpecimen  sent  to  me  for  identification  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  1874,  had 
14  locasts,  5  beetles,  and  the  larvte  of  some  other  insects  in  its  stomach,  in  addition  to 
the  seeds  with  which  it  satisfied  its  hoi^r.  I  regret  that  this  was  the  only  specimen 
that  I  have  examined  of  this  species. 

Chondbstjos  gbammica,  (Say)  Bp. 

Abundant  in  Nebraska,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  which  it  breeds.  It  also,  in 
part  at  least,  lives  on  insects,  though  its  habits  m  this  respect  are  exceedingly  varied. 


LocaUty. 


Dale. 


Insects  in 
stomach. 


Seeds    in 
stomach. 


Dakota  County,  Nebraska  .... 

do 

do 

Lancaster  Connty,  XebraskA. , 

do 

do 


Ifay  35, 1865 
June  1, 1865 

do.... 

Sept—,  1874 

...:.. do 

Sept—,  1876 


38.J 

H 

SO. 

36, 

88, 

22, 


locusts. 

Many  seeds. 

locusts 

do. 

locusts. 

do. 

locusts 

do. 

locusts. 

do. 

locusts 

do. 

Calamospiza  bicolor,  (Towns.)  Bp. 

Lark  Bunting. 

Rather  abundant  in  Sonthem  Nebraska,  where  it  breeds.  In  June,  1875,  out  of  nine 
specimens  that  I  examined,  seven  had  locusts  in  their  stomachs,  the  lowest  being  11 
and  the  highest  19. 

EUSPIZA  AMERICANA,  (6m.)  Bp. 

Black-throated  Bunting, 

Common  in  Eastern  Nebraska,  and  fonnd  to  the  west  line  of  the  State.  The  follow- 
ing  examinations  show  the  characters  of  this  seed-eating  bird : 


J 


LocaUty. 


Date. 


Insects  in 
stomach. 


Seeds     in 
stomach. 


Harlan  County,  Nebraska 

do 

Richardson  County,  Nebnska.. 

, do 

Lancaster  County,  Nebraska  ... 


Sept-^  1874 

do 

do 

do 

Sept—,  1875 


locusts, 
locusts, 
locusts 
locusts. 


lilany  seeds. 

do. 

, do. 

do. 


GONIAPHEA  LUDOTiciANA,  (Linn.)  Bowd. 

Bose-hreasted  Chroeheak, 

Rather  abundant  In  Northern  Nebraska.  Examined  two  apecimens  in  June,  1865 
Each  had  about  a  dozen  of  locusts  in  its  stomach. 

GONIAPHEA  ICBLAKOGEPHALA,  (Sw.)  Gray. 

Black^headed  Grosbeak, 

I  have  seen  this  bird  myself  only  along  the  Republican  River  in  Southwestern  Ne- 
braska. Two  specimens  were  sent  to  me  from  Kearney  Junction  in  June,  1875,  to 
identify.    One  contained  8  and  the  other  17  locusts,  besides  a  large  number  of  seeds. 

GoNiAPHBA  ccERULEA,  (Liuu.)  Gray. 

Blue  Qrosleak, 

Only  occasionally  met  with  in  Nebraska.  One  that  was  sent  to  me  from  Grand  Island 
in  September,  1873.  had  three  grasshoppera,  a  dozen  other  insects,  and  many  seeds  in 
its  stomach.  As  tnere  were  no  migratory  locusts  there  at  the  time,  these  grasshoppers 
must  have  belonged  to  some  other  species,  which  in  their  condition  I  could  not  identify 
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CTA2708PIZA  CTANEA,  (LinQ.)  Bd. 

Indigo-hird. 
Rare  in  Nebraska.  A  Bpecimen  sent  to  me  to  identify  from  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  in 
tbe  extreme  sonthem  part  of  the  State,  bad  10  locusts  in  its  stomach  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  seeds.  This  was  in  Jane,  1875.  Another,  obtained  a  little  later  from  Columbns 
on  the  Platte,  had  only  one  locust  in  its  stomach,  but  8  small  beetles.  Seeds 
nnmerons. 

Cardinalis  yiroinianus,  (Briss.)  Bp. 

Cardinal  Groaheak;  Virginian  Sedbird. 

Abundant  in  Southern  Nebraska,  where  it  breeds.    It  also  varies  its  diet  with  locusts 
when  it  can  obtain  them. 


Looali^. 


Dftte. 


Insects  in 
the  stomach. 


Horlaa  Coanty,  Nehnska 

Riobaidson  Coanty,  Nebraska . 

do 

do 


Aug.— ,1874 
Sept.  — ,  1874 

do 

do 


88. 4  locusts. 
£4.  i  locusts. 
90,1  locnstb. 
38, }  locusts. 


PiPiLO  HRTTHROPHTHAUf  US,  (Linn.)  YieilL 

Ground Bohin;  Marsh Bobin;  Q\nohee  Bunting;  Chetvinic 

Large  numbers  pass  through  Northern  Nebraska  on  their  migrations.  A  few  stop  to 
breed.  In  May  and  June,  1^,  I  examined  four  of  these  birds.  Three  of  the  four  nad 
locusts  in  their  stomachs,  averaging  11,  besides  a  few  beetles  and  a  large  number  of 

seeds.  

Family  ICTEBID^:  American  Starunos. 

DoucHONTX  oryzivorus,  (Linn.)  Sw. 

BohoUnh;  Reed-hird;  Bice-bird. 

Very  abundant  in  Nebraska,  where  it  breeds.  It  is  reputed  to  be  wholly  granivo- 
rons,  especially  when  it  frequents  the  swamps  of  the  South  and  becomes  the  rice-bird. 
That  it  is  sometimes  slightly  insectivorous,  I  have  seen  in  a  great  many  of  my  exami- 
nations of  this  bird.    The  following  are  examples: 


Time. 


Dakota  County,  Nebraska  .... 

do 

do 

Lancaster  Coanty,  Nebraska . 

do 

do 


Bate. 


May  30, 1866 
June  5,1866 
June  15, 1866 
May  30, 1875 
June  13, 1875 
do 


Insects 
in  the 
stomach. 


81 

18 

16 

18  locusts 
14  locusts 
17  locusts 


Seeds  in 
stomach. 


Many  seeds. 
.....do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


MoijOTHrus  ater,  (Bodd.)  Gray. 

Cow-hlrd;  Ctnv-dlocitMni. 

This  bird  is  unfortunately  abundant  in  Nebraska,  and  every  one  who  hnnts  birds' 
nests  in  June  will  find  its  eggs  dropped  into  some  other  nest.  In  addition  to  being 
parasitic,  it  is  polygamous.  Its  only  good  trait  is  that  it  Is  highly  insectiverous.  Dur- 
ing locust  years,  it  is  found  to  feed  largely  on  this  insect  as  well  as  the  flies  and  larvse 
of  flies  that  pester  castle.  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton  says  that  it  eats  grubs  out  of  the 
backs  of  lean  cattle  in  spring. 

AQKLMV8  PHCEXiCBUS,  (Linn.)  Vieill. 
Bed-winged  Blackbird 
Common  along  water-courses  in  ]i[ebraska.    This  supposed  granivoious  bird  varies 
bis  diet  quite  extensively  with  insect  food.    In  the  spring  of  1875,  on  the  road  from 
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Lincoln,  Ncbr.,  to  Milford,  where  the  road  crosses  Oak  Creek,  I  observed  some  Rod- 
wing9  flying  backward  and  forward  to  the  neighboring  blnfis,  especially  to  one  point 
near  and  on  some  old  breaking.  Going  to  this  spot,  I  found  it  well  covered  with  yoang 
locnsts,  and  many  of  the  birds  feeding  on  them.  To  make  soie  of  this,  I  ahofc  one,  and 
fonnd  lU  stomach  half  fall  of  yonn^  locnsts ;  more,  in  fact,  of  these  inseots  thui  of 
seeds.    On  two  other  occasions  I  ma&  a  similar  observation. 

XaNTHOCEPHALUS  ICTER0CEPHALU8,  (Bp.)  Bd. 

Tellauhheaded  Blackbird, 

Very  abandant  in  Nebraska,  where  it  breeds.  This  bird  is  often  charged  here  with 
pickiui|:  up  the  farmers'  seed,  bat  I  doabt  whether  it  ever  does  much  harm  in  this  diiec- 
tion.    The  following  I  have  examined : 


Locality. 


Date. 


Dakota  County,  Nebnska.. 
.do , 


.do 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
do  . 
.do  . 
.do  , 
.do  . 
.do 
.do  . 
.do 


Laucaster  County,  Nebraska . 
do 


.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  , 


Kay  10,1065 

do 

May  20,1865 

.....do 

June  — ,  1865 
^tay  --^1^66 
June  —.1867 

do 

....do 

May  —,1868 
June  ~,  1868 

do 

May  — »1869 
May  —,1872 
June  —,  1878 
May  8.1875 
June  — ^  1875 

do  

Juno  —,1877 
do 


St 

36 
Sltocuata. 
45. .do... 
49. .do... 
35beeaea. 
49. .do  .. 
47inaect8 
40. .do... 
33. .do... 
43. .do... 
45..do... 
48. .do... 
50. .do... 

38 

48 

47 

45 

43 

98 


Locust  Qggs 


Insect  egga 


Locust  eggs 


10 
30 
10 
81 
89 
84 
17 
81 
37 
19 
40 
30 
1>) 
15 
19 
18 
16 


Sturnslla  magna,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
MeadaW'larJc ;  Field-lark, 

This  bird  is  exceedingly  abandant  in  Nebraska,  being  foand  almost  everywhere  om 
the  prairies;  var.  magna  and  var.  negJecta  both  here,  bat  the  latter  most  abandant. 
Here  apparently  as  insect! voroos  as  granivoroas.  The  following  is  my  record  of  ex- 
aminations : 


LooaUty. 


Dakota  County,  Nebraska 

do 

do 

do 

Lancaster  County,  Nebraska . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Date. 


May  10, 1865 
May  80, 1865 
June  15, 1865 
June— ,1866 
May  87. 1875 

.....do 

June  37, 1875 

do 

do 


Si 


87 
37 
It 
19 
96 
35 
83 
36 


10 
3 
1 

93 

3 
5 


Locust  eggs. 
Graina        I 
33  fi^rains. 
48  Krains. 
Notooonted. 
....d& 
....do. 
....do. 


Icterus  spurius,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Orchard  Oriole;  Chestnut  Hangneit 

Common  bat  not  abundant  in  Nebraska,  and  breeds  here.  These  birds  are  well 
known  to  be  largely  insecti  vorons.  One  that  I  killed  in  Jane,  1865,  near  Dakota  City, 
bnd  its  stomach  three-fourths  filied  with  locnsts.  Another  examined  near  LIdooUi 
Nebr.,  in  Jane,  1875,  had  about  the  same  amount  of  locusts  in  its  stomach. 
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Icterus  baluxore,  (Linn.)  Duad. 

BaltUiwre  Oriole;  Golden  Robin;  Sangnest 

Common  all  over  Eastern  Nebraska  where  there  is  woodland  or  orchard.  I  havo 
never  opened  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  birds.  In  fact,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
brinff  myself  to  shoot  one  even  for  scientific  purpoBes.  But  in  the  spring  of  16G.5  I 
wat<3ied  two  old  birds  feedlnsr  their  yoane  near  Dakota  City,  and  again  in  Lincoln  in 

1873.  In  the  first  case,  the  old  bkds  brongnt  their  yonng  a  great  many  locasts.  They 
flew  from  the  low  cotton  wood,  ^niere  their  hangnest  was  tastened,  to  a  neighboring 
field  every  few  minates.  In  this  field,  locnsts  were  abundant,  and  these  they  picked 
np  and  carried  to  their  nests,  and  every  time  seemed  to  swallow  some  themselves.  I 
ascertained  this  by  watching  them  by  the  honr. 

Icterus  bullocki,  (8w.)  Bp. 

Bullock'9  Oriole, 

This  bird  is  also  frequently  seen  in  Nebraska.    I  fonnd  one  eating loonsts  in  Ang08t> 

1874,  on  the  Bepublican  Biver,  in  Sonth  western  Nebraska.  One  that  I  opened  in  Dixon 
Connty,  Nebraska,  in  Jane,  1865,  had  35  locnsts,  3  beetles,  and  some  seeds  in  its  stomach. 
It  seems  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  wooded  portions  toward  the  western  end  of  the 
State. 

SCOLBCOPHAOUS  FBRRUGINEUS,  (Gm.)  Sw. 

Ru9ty  Grackle, 
This  species  abounds  in  early  spring  and  in  the  last  of  September  and  October  dur- 
ing its  migrations.  Have  seen  no  sign  of  its  breeding  in  Nebraska.  It  is  a  great  insect- 
eater.  In  October,  1874, 1  opened  a  number  of  these  birds  in  Lancaster  County,  and  a 
few  in  Bichardson  County.  The  stomachs  in  each  instance  were  crowded  with  insects, 
four-fifths  of  which  were  locusts,  and  a  few  seeds. 

SCOLECOPHAOUS  CTANOGBPHALUS,  (Wagl.)  Cab. 

Blue-Keaded  OiacMe;  Brewer^e  Blackbird, 
Once  very  abundant  in  Nebraska,  where  it  breeds ;  is  again  on  the  increase.  During 
roy  early  years  in  Nebraska,  oonntless  numbers  of  these  birds,  along  with  the  crow 
blackbird,  were  destroyed  by  the  early  settlers.  The  blackbirds  visited  the  coni-fields 
in  September,  and  stripped  the  ends  of  the  ears  to  get  at  a  grub  that  infested  the  com. 
If  abundant  rains  followed,  a  portion  of  the  exposed  corn  was  damaged.  The  im- 
pression became  general  that  the  blackbirds  were  destroying  the  com.  The  farmers 
soaked  corn  in  strychnine  and  sowed  it  around  their  corn-fields  for  the  birds  to  eat.  I 
have  seen  dead  blackbirds  and  other  birds  that  were  destroyed  in  this  way  piled  up  in 
heaps  three  and  four  feet  high.  And  yet  the  birds  were  comparatively  innocent.  In 
September,  18G6, 1  examined  a  pile  of  birds  in  a  field  a  few  miles  west  of  Dakota  City. 
Out  of  forty  of  these  blackbirds  there  were  only  five  that  had  over  a  dozen  grains  of 
com  in  their  stomachs.  They  were  filled  with  insects  and  their  larvse.  In  September, 
1874,  in  Lancaster  County,  all  of  a  dozen  of  these  birds  that  I  opened  had  their  stomachs 
three-fourths  full  of  locusts,  and  other  insects  were  about  as  abundant  as  the  seeds 
that  accompanied  them. 

QuiscALUS  PURPUREUS,  (Bart.)  Licht 
Purple  Grackle;  Crow  Blackbird. 
Rather  abundant  in  Eastern  Nebraska,  though  hardly  as  much  so  as  the  preceding. 
It  is  highly  insectivorous.  During  this  last  spring  a  field  of  wheat  north  of  Lincoln 
was  literally  covered  with  locusts.  I  one  day  observed  a  large  flock  of  these  birds  light 
down  on  this  fleld,  and  after  once  getting  a  taste  they  retumed  day  after  day  for  more 
than  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  hardly  a  locust  could  be  found.  On  the  third 
day  of  their  visits  I  shot  one  and  found  its  stomach  filled  with  locusts.  I  never  failed 
to  find  locusts  in  the  stomach  of  this  bird  whenever  locusts  were  about.  At  other 
times  other  insects  made  up  a  large  portion  of  its  food,  and  yet  the  bird  cannot  be 
recommended.  I  have  more  than  once  witnessed  its  well-known  habit  of  robbing  othei 
birds  of  their  eggs,  whi(^  it  sucks,  and  sometimes  of  its  young.  It  does  not  therefore 
compare  in  value  with  the  preceaing  bird  for  the  agriculturist.  Once  I  found  the 
remains  of  small  fish  in  its  stomach,  but  how  it  obtained  them  I  do  not  know. 

Family  CORVID JS :  Crows,  etc. 

CoRVUS  CORAX,  Linn. 

Sac^n, 

Formerly  frequently  seen  in  Nebraska,  especially  in  its  northern  part;  latterly  sel 

dom  met  with.    The  single  one  that  I  examined  in  June,  1865,  had  mseotSf.meat^.an^ 

seeds  in  its  stomach.    Among  the  insects  were  a  dozen  of  locusts. 
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COBVUS  CRYPT0LEUCU8,  Couoh. 

WkHe-neeked  Bawn, 
Only  saw  this  bird  once  in  Nebraska.    It  was  on  the  Kepnblican  River,  near  the 
-west  line  of  the  State,  in  April,  1877.    I  place  it  among  locust-eating  birds  only  be- 
cause of  the  known  habits  of  its  congeners. 

CORVUS  AMERICAlTUSy  And. 
C<nii.mon  Crow. 
In  1865, 1866,  and  1867  vast  numbers  were  poisoned  in  Northern  Nebraska,  where  it 
was  then  exceedingly  abundant.  All  those  that  I  opened  that  had  been  p(»isoned  in 
the  spring  of  1865  had  their  stomachs  partly  filled  with  locusts.  In  the  two  last  years 
insects  of  other  species  constituted  the  contents  of  their  stomachs.  I  do  not  wish  to 
defend  the  crow,  because  he  is  known  to  destroy  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  bir^s; 
but  there  is  no  question  but  that  with  the  harm  that  he  does  he  also  destroys  a  vast 
number  of  insects.  His  great  fault  is  that  he  eats  everything  that  he  can  get — what 
is  of  value  as  well  as  what  is  harmful  to  the  farmer. 

PiCICORVnS  0OLUMBIANU6,  (WUs.)  Bp. 

Clark^B  Craw;  American  Nutoraoker. 
Only  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.    One  that  was  sent  to  me  from  Sidney, 
Nebr.,  in  October,  1874,  to  identify,  had  41  locusts  in  its  stomach ;  also  some  seeds  of 
the  pine,  a  grain  of  com,  and  a  dozen  of  other  grains.    It  is  evidently  omnivorous, 

Pica  hblakoleuoa  HUDsomcA,  (Sab.)  Cones. 
American  Magpie. 
Occasional  in  Northern  and  more  common  in  Western  Nebraska.  I  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  one  during  locust  years;  but  as  it  is  omnivorous  it  no  doubt  in- 
dulges in  locusts  when  they  can  be  obtained.  The  single  one  that  I  opened  in  July, 
1867,  in  Dixon  County,  Nebraska,  had  its  stomach  half  full  of  insects,  among  which 
was  one  C.  femur-rubrum,  Owin^j  to  its  propensity  to  destroy  the  eggs  and  young  of 
other  birds,  its  increase  is  not  desirable. 

Ctanurus  cristatus,  (Linn.)  Sw. 
Blue  Jay, 
Comparatively  few  in  Nebraska ;  breeds  here.  In  September,  1874,  examined  two 
jays  in  Richardson  County,  Nebraska.  Three-fourths  of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs 
were  locusts.  ^  One  that  was  sent  to  me  in  September,  1876,  from  Nebraska  City,  had 
45  locusts  and*some  seeds  in  its  stomach.  It  is  evident  from  their  known  character  as 
omnivorous  birds  that  when  they  can  be  obtained  they  will  destroy  great  numbers 
of  locusts.  They,  too,  have  the  bad  reputation  of  destroying  the  eggs  and  vonng  of 
other  birds,  but  to  what  extent  I  have  not  ascertained.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  they  are  a  desirable  bird  for  increase.  Since  writing  the  preceding,  Hon. 
J.  Sterling  Morton  tells  me  that  they  are  abundant  In  Otoe  County,  and  domucn  harm 
to  other  birds. 

Suborder  CLAMATORES. 

Family  TYRANNID^ :  American  flycatchers. 
Ttrannus  carolinensis,  Tenmi. 
KingUrd;  Bee-martin, 
Abundant  as  far  west  as  the  middle  of  Nebraska,  and  occurs  sparingly  to  the  west 
line  of  the  State.    These  birds  being  "highly,  if  not  wholly,  insectivorous,  would  nat- 
urally bo  expected  to  eat  locusts.    "So  insect  comes  amiss  to  them.    The  following  I 
have  examined : 


1 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

LMsUky. 

DUe. 

0  § 

e  • 

1 

1 

DaVota  (^nnntv  NnhnuikA 

Jon©  ~,  1866 
Jaly  ~,  1866 
July  — .  1867 
Sept.— ,1809 
Sopt — »1874 
do 

57 
54 

61 
50 
13 

6 

1 

...     .  (lo 

3 

do  

do    

LancaHtAr  C*>nntv.  ITobranka. .r... 

48 
93 
60 
55 

l"" 

do 

do 

Mny  — ,  1875 
Sopt— ,1876 

do 
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Ttbannus  YEKticjoia,  Say. 

ArkaMos  Flpoatcher, 

This  bird  abounds  aloofc  the  wooded  streams  in  Southwestern  Nebraska.  I  observed 
great  numbers  of  them  along  the  Republican  Biver  in  August,  1674.  And  though  I 
dissected  none  of  them  I  saw  tbem  capture  locusts,  wbich  were  becoming  abundant, 
on  the  wing,  and  Judging  from  the  habits  of  its  near  relative,  the  preceding  bird,  it 
must  destroy  great  numbers. 

Mtiarchus  cbikitus,  (Linn.)  Cab. 

Great  Crested  Flpoaidher. 

Only  found  in  this  State  in  its  southeastern  portions.  Most  abundant  in  Eiohard- 
sou  and  Nemaha  Counties.  In  September,  1873,  one  was  sent  to  me  for  identification 
from  Brownville.  There  were  58  insects  in  its  stomach,  and  of  these  2;)  were  various 
species  of  grasshoppers.  From  the  known  habits  of  it«  congeners  it  must  also  prey  on 
the  locusts. 

Satornis  s^tus,  (Bp.)  Bd. 

8ay*8  Flycatcher, 

Have  only  observed  it  in  Central  and  Western  Nebraska.  At  Kearney  Station  have 
seen  the  most.  One  sent  from  this  place  to  identify  had  32  locusts  in  its  stomach. 
This  was  in  the  fall  of  1876.  At  other  times  when  I  examined  them  their  stomachs 
were  crowded  with  various  insects. 

Sayornis  fuscus,  (Gm.)  Bd. 

Pewit  Flycatcher;  PhcBbe-Hrd. 

Have  only  observed  this  bird  in  Eastern  Nebraska  along  the  Missouri.  The  follow- 
ing is  my  record  of  dissections : 


LoosUty. 


Grains. 


Bakota  City,  Nebraska 

do 

do 

Lancaster  County,  Nebraska... 

, do 

do 

do 

Richardson  County,  Nebraska.. 
Lancaster  County,  Nebraska. . . 


June  — ,  1P(J6 
June  — ,  1868 
July  -^  1870 
Sept.  — .  1874 
...:.. do.. 
May  SO,  1875 
June— ,1875 
Sept  — ,  1876 
June  — i  1877 


39 
35 
30 
43 
34 
32 


47 
43 
S» 

S 

7 
16 

0 
IS 

9 


CONTOPUS  BOBEAUS,  (Sw.)  Bd. 

OUve-^ided  Flycatcher, 

This  bird  is  reputed  to  be  abundant  in  the  West,  but  I  have  only  occasionally  met 
It  in  Nebraska.  I  have  dissected  none  in  locust  years.  One,  however,  that  I  examined 
in  July,  1869,  had  17  grasshoppers  among  the  insects  in  its  stomach.  There  can  bo  no 
doubt  of  its  feeding  on  locusts  when  they  are  present. 

CONTOPUS  VIREN8,  (Llnu.)  Cab. 

Wood  Pewee, 

A  very  few  of  these  birds  in  the  timber  belts  of  Eastern  Nebraska  along  the  Blis- 
souri.  One  that  I  dissected  in  June,  1869,  at  DakotA  City,  had  seven  grasshoi^pers  in 
its  stomach  besides  a  great  many  other  insects.  I  obtained  none  for  examination  dur- 
ing locust  years. 

CONTOPUS  BICHARDSOMI,  (Sw.)  Bd. 

Western  Wood  Pewee, 

Frequently  seen  wherever  there  is  woodland  or  timber-skirted  streams  in  Western  Ne- 
braska. Have  not  observed  it  as  far  east  as  the  Missouri.  In  June,  1875,  two  were  sent 
to  me  from  the  Wood  River  to  identify.  Three-fourths  of  the  contents  of  their  stom- 
achs were  composed  of  locusts.  One  that  I  obtained  at  Sidney,  Nebr.,  had  22  locusts  in 
its  stomach. 
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Empidokax  traixxi,  (And.)  Bd. 

TraUV9  Flycatcher. 

I  Lave  not  distingaished  between  the  two  species  of  this  bird^var.  traiUii  and  var. 
putilluti — but  my  impression  is  that  the  latter  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  two,  though 
1  have  only  occasionally  met  either  one.  I  have  made  no  dissections  and  only  assign 
them  to  the  list  of  locust-eating  birds  from  the  known  characters  of  their  congeners. 

EBIPIDONAX  lilNIMUS,  Bd. 

Lewt  Flycatcher, 

Rather  common  in  Nebraska,  and  occasionally  breeds  in  the  northeastern  portion  of 
the  State.    I  only  examined  a  few  specimens  in  1865  and  1866. 


LocaUty. 


Dat«. 


e  I 


Dakota  City,  NebrMlca . 

do 

do 

do 


May  30,  ISGS 
June  — ,  1^65 
Jnly  — ,  1800 
Jaly  -,  1866 


19 


Notooantod. 
do. 
S7 
31 


Empidonax  FLAynrsNTitis,  Bd. 
TelUfw-bellied  Flycatcher. 

This  bird  occurs  sparingly  in  Eastern  Nebraska,  and  have  known  it  to  breed  on  the 
skirts  of  timber  bells  along  the  Missouri.  The  only  one  that  I  dissected  was  obtained 
in  July,  1870,  near  Dakota  City.  It  had  16  grasshoppers  among  the  insects  in  its 
stomach. 

Order  PICARIiE  :  Picarian  Birds. 

Suborder  OYPSELI :  Oypseliporm  Birds. 

Family  CAPRIMULGID^ :  Goatsuckers. 

Aktrostomus  vogiferus,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Whippocrwill. 

Occasionally  found  in  Eastern  Nebraska,  where  It  breeds.  In  August,  1867,  when 
encamped  on  the  Bow  River,  in  Northeastern  Nebraska,  during  a  locust  invasion,  I 
shot  two  of  these  birds.  Each  had  its  stomach  crowded  with  locusts.  I  have  dis- 
sected no  others. 

AiYTROSTOMUs  NUTTAixi,  (Aud.)  Cass. 

NuttaWs  Whippoarwill. 

Rather  common  in  Central  and  Western  Nebraska,  in  the  vicinity  of  timber.  Occa- 
sionally  seen  further  east.  In  August,  1869,  when  cam]>ed  on  the  Bow  River,  in  North- 
em  Nebraska,  on  a  moonlight  night,  I  was  kept  awake  by  one  of  these  birds.  Having 
long  desired  to  secure  one,  I  crept  out  toward  the  place  from  which  the  sound  of  <*  noor 
will''  issued.  On  the  wing  I  shot  the  bird,  and  the  next  morning  I  f6und  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  composed  of  grasshoppers  and  locusts 
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Chobdxilbs  txboxniaiius,  (Om.)  Bp^ 
Nighi-kawh;  Bull-^at;  Piak. 
Common  in  Nebraska,  and  breeds  here.    The  following  I  have  dissected: 


JjocaSyty, 


Date. 


Cedar  Coaaty,  Nebneka 

do 

, do 

Harlan  County,  Nobraaica  — 
Lancaster  County.  Nebraska  . 

Sarpy  Coonty.  Kobraska 

Otoe  Connty,  Nobiaaka 


Ang.-n,18C7 

....T.do 

Sept.— ,  186T 
Aug.— ,  1874 
Sept.— ,1874 
Jane  — ,  1875 
do 


49 
S5 
5S 
44 
90 
58 
49 


15 

S 

12 

18 

8 

0 

Notaacor- 

talned. 


Family  CYPSELID^:  Swifts. 

GHiBTUBA  PESAQIGA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

CUminssSw^ft;  Chimnesf  8wall<no. 

Abundant  in  Eastern  Nebraska.  I  have  never  dissected  old  birds ;  but  generally 
when  I  found  young  ones  at  the  bottoms  of  chimneys,  to  which  they  haa  fallen^  I 
examined  the  contents  of  their  stomachs.  Those  that  I  examined  in  May  and  June, 
1865,  and  in  the  same  months  in  1875,  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  invariably  had  more  or  less 
locusts  in  their  stomachs.    At  other  times  they  had  various  kinds  of  insects. 

Family  TKOCHILIDiE :  Hubcmikqbibds. 

Trochilus  colubris,  Linn* 

Huby-throated  Humminghirdt 

In  June,  1875, 1  took  one  of  these  birds  from  a  cat  that  had  caught  it  in  Lincoln, 
Nebr.  It  had  four  small  locusts  in  its  stomach.  This  is  the  only  observation  that  I 
made  on  the  feeding  habits  of  this  species. 

Family  ALCEDINID^ :  EmoFiSHBRS. 

Cbrylx  alcyon,  (Linn.)  Boie* 

Belted  Kingfisher, 

Frequently  seen  in  Nebraska.  One  that  was  sent  to  me  to  identify  in  September, 
1874,  had  18  locusts,  in  addition  to  portions  of  some  fish,  in  its  stomach.  One  that  I 
opened  in  September,  1876,  had  mingled  at  least  14  locusts  with  his  fish  diet.  These 
are  the  only  examinations  that  I  msMe  on  this  bird* 

Family  CUGULID^ :  Cuckoos. 

COCCTOUS  EBTTHROPHTHAUfUB,  (WUs.)  Bp. 

Blach-hilUd  Cuekoo. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  bird,  which  I  bought  in  a  butcher-shop  in  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
in  the  last  oays  of  Septemberi  1876,  had  41  locastB  in  ita  stomach.  It  is  only  occa- 
sionally met  in  this  State. 
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CoccTOUS  AMSBiCANUB,  (Linn.)  Bp. 
TOhuhbOleA  Onekoo. 


More  f  reqaently  seen  in  Nebraska  than  the  last, 
examined : 


Breeds  hero.    The  following  I  bsve 


LooiOity. 


Cedar  County,  NebroBka 

do 

Dixon  County,  Nebnwlca 

do 

Otoe  Connty,  Nebraska 

Caen  County,  Nebraska 

Lancaster  County,  Nebraska... 
Richardson  County,  Nebraska. . 

Sarpy  County,  Nebraska 

do 


Aoff.  — ,  1867 

...Tr.do 

Sept. -^  1887 

do 

Sept -^1874 

do 

June  — ,  1875 
Sept '.  1876 
Jme  — ,  1877 
do 


17 
49 
98 
37 
50 
43 
38 
48 
40 
38 


10 
6 
34 
15 
6 
16 
90 
M 
93 
90 


Family  PIOIDiB:  Woodpbckebs. 

Picus  vnxosuB,  Linn. 

Hairy  Woodpecker. 

Abundant  in  the  woody  portions  of  the  Missouri  bottoms  and  other  rivets  in  Ne- 
braska. For  food  it  takes  apparently  any  insect  that  comes  in  its  way.  The  follow- 
ing examinations  of  specimens  seem  to  prove  this : 


Localily. 


Date. 


Dakota  County,  Nebraska . 

do 

Cedar  County,  Nebraska .. 
do 

Otoe  County,  Nebraska.... 
Cass  County,  Nebraska .... 


Jidy~^1866 

do 

Aug.  — ,  1867 
....T.do... 
Sept  — >  1874 
Sept  —,  1876 


49 


35 
41 


•56 

5S 
8 

94 
95 


*  One  a  hornet 

Picus  PUBESCENS,  Linn. 

Downy  Woodpecker. 

Mach  less  abundant  than  the  preceding,  but  still  froqnently  seen  among  the  timber 
of  the  river-bottoms.  The  following  examples  of  dissections  show  their  feeding  hab- 
its: 


1 

LooaUty. 

Date. 

•■s 

■  a 

1 

1 

9 
3 
4 

T>lxnn County,  Nebraskftr . . r .....: 

Sept— ,1867 
do  .  ... 

43 

38 
30 
45 

90 
0 
15 
16 

do  .....1'. 

do 

June— ,1868 
Sept— k  1874 

Cass  Coonly,  Nebraska 
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Sphtsaficus  TABIU8,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

TeOow^Uied  Woodpecker. 

Bather  common  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Miesonri  and  other  streams  in  Eastern  Ne- 
braska. It  eats  different  kinds  of  insects  and  grains,  unless  the  following  specimens 
that  I  examined  were  exceptional :  , 


LoGAlily. 


Date. 


Dakota  County,  Kebnwka. , 
Dixon  County,  Ifebraska. . , 
do  . 


Cass  County,  Nebranka 
County, "'  ' 


Nebraska., 


June  — » 1865 
June  — ,  1866 

do 

Oct  — ,  187  4 
June  — ,  1875 


87 
33 
96 
15 
S9 


15 
11 
SS 
38 
17 


17 
14 
S9 
SO 
8 


Centurus  cabolinus,  (Linn.)  Sw. 

Be^^Mlied  Woodpecker. 

Bather  common  in  spots  in  Southern  Nebraska.  Have  rarely  seen  them  north  of 
the  Platte.  Two  that  I  obtained  from  a  sportsman  in  September,  1874,  in  Lancaster 
County,  had  each  the  stomach  half  full  of  locusts.  The  other  half  was  mostly  dilier- 
ent  species  of  insects  and  their  larvie. 

Melakbbpes  erythbocephalus,  (Linn.)  Sw. 

Bcd'headed  Woodpecker. 

Common  in  Nebraska,  wherever  there  is  timber  enough  to  satisfy  their  natures. 
Breeds  here.    Sometimes  varies  its  food  with  locusts,  as  the  following  cases  prove : 


LocaUty 


Dakota  County,  Nebraska. , 

do 

Dixon  County,  Nebraska... 

do 

Cats  County,  Nebraska 

do 


Date. 


June—,  1665 
Aug.— ,1866 
June— ,1868 
June— ^1860 
Sept  — ,  1874 
do 


33 
■39' 


41 
37 


S9 

ea 

15 
65 

so 

19 


10 
3 

10 
3 
5 

15 


CoLAPTES  AURATUS,  (Linn.)  Sw. 

Oolden^winged  Woodpecker;  Flicker. 

Abundant  in  the  wooded  portions  of  Nebraska.  Sometimes  seen  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  any  timber.  Breeds  here.  On  or  about  June  1, 1865, 1  bought  eight  flickers 
from  a  sportsman,  who  had  shot  them  in  a  wood  in  Dixon  County,  Nebr.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  account  of  the  contents  of  their  stomachs : 


& 

Locality. 

Date. 

a  ^ 

■9 

0  • 

1 

1 

7 

8 

Dixon  County, Nebraska........ 

June -,1865 
..--..  do 

15 
S8 
40 
20 
16 
47 
38 
48 

40 
31 
14 
99 
45 
7 
9t 
19 

8 
3 
0 
3 
6 
8 
4 
0 

do...-..".'---...— -.•.•«......-...----..---.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

......do .--.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 
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COLAFTES  MBXlOANnS,  Sw* 

Sed-ahitfied  Woodpeoker;  Mexiam  FHoker. 
This  woodpeoker  is  oocasionally  seen  in  Nebraska,  bat  is  not  abundant.  In  Angost 
of  this  year  I  saw  a  few  on  the  Niobrara  Biver,  and  also  in  Bichardson  Connty^  in  the 
sontheastem  part  of  the  State.  A  single  one  that  was  sent  to  me  to  identify  in  Jnne 
of  this  year<rom  near  Nebraska  City  had  18  locusts  and  31  other  insects  in  itsstomaoh. 
I  failed  to  get  any  others. 

Order  RAPTORES :  Bibds  op  Pbey. 

Family  STBIOID^ :  Owus. 

Stbix  flammba  AMERICANA,  (Aud.)  SchL 

American  Bam  Owl, 

Only  occasionally  found  in  Nebraska,  but  breeds  here.  It  is  probably  an  innocent 
bird ;  at  least,  the  onlv  three  specimens  that  I  obtained  for  dissection  haa  only  insects 
and  mice  in  them,  as  follows : 


Locality. 


Date. 


o  ■ 


Other  matter. 


Dixon  Coanty,  Nebraaka. . . . . 
Dakota  County,  Nebraska..  . 
Lancaster  County,  Nebraska. 


Auff.— ,1867 
JuG"  — ^  1668 
June~,l87S 


39 


99 
55 

40 


Part  Of  a 
Partofa 


BtTBO  YIROmiANUS,  (Gm.)  Bp. 

Great  Homed  Owl 

A  single  specimen  of  this  bird  that  I  dissected  contained  the  remains  of  a  gopher 
and  about  30  insects.    This  was  in  Dakota  County,  in  July,  1869. 

Scops  asio,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Bed  Owl;  MottUd  Owl;  Screech  OwU 

Often  met  with  in  the  wooded  portions  of  Nebraska,  where  it  breeds.    It  is  laxgely 
an  insect-eating  bird,  as  the  following  dissections  show : 


IiooaUty. 


Date. 


Cedar  County,  Nebraska , 

do 

do  •. 

Dakota  County.  Nebraska. . . . 

do  : 

Seward  County,  Nebraska . . . . 
Nemaha  Conn^,  Nebraska. ... 
Lancaster  County,  Nebraska., 


Sept ->  1867 
......do...  . 

Jnne  — %  1868 
July  — ,  1M9 
Aujc.  — ,  1670 
Sept.— ,187S 
Sept  — ,  1874 
June  — ,  1875 


47 

as 

41 


50 

49 


19 
8 
SS 
G» 
38 
ST 
16 
15 


Small  Urd. 


Otus  V0LQABI8  wiLSONiANUS,  (Less.)  AUeu. 

American  Long-eared  Owl. 

I  obtained  but  one  specimen  of  this  owl  duriuff  thirteen  years'  residence  in  Nebraska, 
and  here  it  must  be  rare.  This  one,  captured  in  July,  1865,  in  Dakota  County,  had  a 
few  insects  and  part  of  a  rabbit  in  its  stomach. 

Brachtotus  palustris,  (Bechst.)  Gould. 

Short-cored  Owl, 

This  owl  is  frequently  seen  on  the  borders  of  the  Missouri  bottoms  in  NebvMka.  I 
found  one  nest  in  a  burrow  on  the  side  of  a  bluff  in  Dixon  County.    One  that  I  ob- 
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t&ined  here  from  a  sportomaii  In  September,  1868,  had  30  locnsts  aod  a  part  of  a 
gopher  in  its  stomach.  Another  brought  to  me  in  Dakota  County  in  July,  1870,  had 
17  insects  and  part  of  a  rabbit  in  process  of  digestion. 

Sybnium  KEBUL08UM,  (Forst.)  Boie. 

Barred  OwL 

Very  seldom  seen  in  Nebraska.  I  was  so  fortnnate  as  to  see  one  in  Cedar  Connty, 
Nebraska,  nearly  opposite  Yankton,  in  1U67,  when  the  locnsts  were  flying.  It  was  cap- 
taring  some  of  them  on  the  wing,  which  I  ooold  distinotly  see  with  my  iield-glass.  I 
never  obtained  one  for  dissection. 

Ntctba  scandiaca,  (Linn.)  Newt. 

Great  White  in'  Snowy  Owh 

Frequently  seen  in  winter  and  occasionally  in  late  autumn  in  Nebraska.  I  regret  to 
be  compelled  to  sa^  that  three  out  of  the  four  that  I  dissected  in  the  winter  of  lti65  and 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  1867  and  1870  had  only  the  remains  of  quail  and  grouse  in 
their  stomachs.  The  fourth,  obtained  in  October,  1867,  had  10  insects  and  a  rabbit.aB 
a  portion  of  its  last  meal  on  earth. 

Spbottto  cuniculabia  ETPoa^SA,  (Bp.)  Cones. 

Burratring  OwJ. 

Abundant  in  Central  and  Western  Nebraska,  and  sparingly  present  almost  to  the 
Missouri.  Formerly  more  numerous  than  at  present,  but  for  some  reason  it  retires 
westward.  Twelve  years  ago  they  were  quite  abundant  in  the  Logan  and  Elkhorn 
Valleys,  but  now  only  occasionally  seen.  This  bird  is  highly  insectivorous,  as  the  fol- 
lowing dissections  show.    Sometimes  found  away  from  prairie-dog  towns : 


1 

Locality. 

Date. 

e  « 

{ 

Other  food. 

Wftvnft  Conntv.  ITebraiikA *...... 

June— .1868 
do 

6S 
30 
17 
10 

8 
65 

3 
IS 

4 

Llxard. 

Young  prairie  dog. 

Monae. 

HOUM. 

do 

Pierce  Connty,  UTebraska 

do 

49 
46 
M 

do  

do 

do 

do 

Wayne  Coanty,  Nebraska 

Sidney,  Cheyenne  County,  Nebiaaka . . 

OgalaUa,  K^th  County,  i/ebraska 

do 

Jnly  —.lew 
June— i  1875 
Sept— ,1876 

59 
51 
98 

Family  FALCONIDiQ:  Diurnal  Birds  of  Pret. 

Circus  ctaneus  hxtdsonius,  (Linn.)  Schl. 

Marsh  Sawhj  Harrier. 

Occasionally  seen  in  Nehrasha ;  most  ahnndant  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
State  and  along  the  Missouri.  Cones  says  that  in  addition  to  insects  they  eat  reptiles 
and  small  quadmpeds,  hnt  I  found  only  one  of  the  latter  in  the  following  specimens 
that  I  examined : 


J 

1 

LooaUty. 

Datew 

a 

m  2 

pa 

o  « 

1 

Other  food. 

Bazile  Creek.  Nebraska 

Oct.-,  1869 
do 

09 
77 
10 

Reptnet. 

Limd. 
g^gopher. 

do 

15 
71 
.    69 
51 
43 

Otoe  Comity,  Nebraska 

Sarpy  Connty,  Nebraska 

Sept— ,1864 
do 

'.clo  .....'.'-.- ,. 

do  ..  .. 

Doaglas  CAimty,  NAbnwka 

Oct-,  1864 
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Elanoides  F0BFICATU8,  (Linn.)  Coues. 

SwaUauhiailed  Kite. 

I  have  seen  this  kite  as  far  north  as  Cedar  Connty  and  as  far  west  aa  the  meridian 
of  Fort  Kearney.  In  Dixon  County  a  pair  nested  for  at  least  four  yean  in  succession 
on  a  Cottonwood  on  Badger  Creek.  Insects  are  probahly  its  principal  food;  at  least, 
I  never  found  anything  else  in  its  stomach. 


LocaUty. 


DUe. 


•J 


1^ 


Dixon  Connty,  NebrsAka.. 
do 


Sarpy  Cmmty,  Kebraaka.. 


Jane— ,1885 

do 

8ept.->,18T3 


AcciPiTER  FU8CU8,  (Gm.)  Gray. 

Pigeon  Hawk, 

Unfortunately  too  abundant  in  Nebraska ;  and  the  haJf  dozen  specimens  that  I  ex- 
amined at  different  times  all  contained,  in  addition  to  some  insects,  the  remaiiiB  of 
birds. 

AcciFiTBR  COGPERL,  (Bp.)  Gray. 

Coopei'e  Sawh  ;  Chicken  Rawk, 

Like  the  preceding,  whenever  I  have  examined  it,  its  stomach  contained  a  few  in- 
sects, but  a  large  amount  of  birds.  Sometimes,  but  I  think  not  often,  it  captures  a 
young  rabbit  or  a  gopher.  Of  six  that  I  dissected,  only  one  contained  the  remains  of  a 
smaUmammal. 

ASTUR  ATRICAPILLU8,  (Wils.)  Jard. 

The  American  Goshawk, 

Present  but  rare  on  the  prairies  of  Nebraska.  Unfortunately,  while  it  devoun  some 
insects,  it  destroys  more  birds.  The  single  one  that  I  dissected  in  August,  1867,  on  the 
borders  of  Dixon  and  Cedar  Counties,  had  a  few  locusts  and  the  remains  of  a  rabbit 
and  quail  in  its  stomach. 

FaLCO  UEXICANXJ8  POLTAQRU8,  (CaSS.)  CoU68. 

American  Lanier  or  Prairie  Falcon. 

Only  occasionally  seen  in  Nebraska.  One  that  was  sent  to  me  from  Sarpy  Connty  in 
September,  1874,  had  16  locusts  and  part  of  a  prairie  chicken  in  its  stomach.  Evidently 
not  a  desirable  bird  for  the  State. 

Falco  communis,  Gm. 

Peregrine  Falcon;  Duck  Hawk, 

Have  seen  this  hawk  but  three  times  in  the  State,  and  obtained  none  f6r  examina- 
tion.   I  place  it  here  only  because  of  the  known  characters  of  its  congeners. 

Falco  columbarius  richardsoni,  Ridgw. 

Am^ican  MerUn, 

Rather  common  in  Nebraska.  Breeds  here.  Two  that  I  dissected  in  August,  19^ 
at  Dakota  City,  Nebr.,  had  each  about  a  dozen  insects  and  the  remains  of  hiids  in 
their  stomachs. 
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Falco  sparybious,  Linn* 

Sparrow  Sawh. 

Yerv  abundant  in  Nebraska,  and  breeds  bere.  It  is  questionable  wbetber  tbis  bawk 
sbould  be  preserved  or  destroyed,  as  the  following  dissections  make  tbis  uncertain  : 


LooaUty. 


Bate. 


Dixon  Connty,  lil'obraslEa... 
Dakota  Connty,  Nebraaka. . 

do., 

do. 

do. 


Cedar  Connty,  Nebraaka 

Pierce  Connty,  ll'ebraska 

Saipy  Connty,  Nebraska 

do 

Lancaeter  Connty,  Nebraska.. 


Jnly— 4665 
......  do..... 

Jnne-%  1866 
Jnly  —,1866 
Ang.~,1867 

do 

Jnly  —,1869 
Sept.— ,1871 
Jnne— ,1872 
Sept— ,1873 


47 


37 
38 
S9 
34 

as 


41 

ar 

43 
40 


Honse. 

Gopher. 

Qnail. 

Gopher. 

Babbit. 

Mice. 

Gopher. 

Mice. 

Bird. 

Froga. 


BtTTEO  BOBEALI8,  (Gm.)  YieUL 
Bed-tailed  Butzard;  Men  Hawk, 

Common  in  Nebraska.  The  single  one  that  I  examined  in  July,  1870,  at  Dakota 
City,  had  37  insects  and  a  quail  in  its  stomach. 

BUTEO  SWAINSONI,  Bp. 

SwavM<m^9  Buzzard. 

Rather  abundant  in  ihe  State  in  the  -vicinity  of  streams  of  water  where  timber  ex- 
ists. I  doubt  whether  they  often  capture  birds.  The  following  examinations  of  speci- 
mens indicate  this : 


1 

LooaUty. 

Bate. 

p§ 

o  « 

1 

Other  food. 

1 

9 
3 

4 

Cedar Conntv  TfAhnuiVik     _.     

Ang.-.1867 

68 
61 

Gopher. 
Gopher. 
Babbit. 
Gopher  and  monse. 

.....do 

Dakota  Conntr.  Nebnwika 

Jnly— ,1868 
Sept.— ,1873 

58 
65 

SaroT  Conntv.  Nebraska 

Abchibuteo  laoopus  SANcn-joHANNiSy  (Gm.)  Bidgw. 
Amtrioa/n  BougMegged  Haiak, 

Rare  in  Southern  Nebraska.  The  only  specimen  that  I  examined  was  sent  to  me 
from  Beatrice  in  September,  1873.  It  had  in  its  stomach  70  insects,  parts  of  a  lizard, 
and  a  gopher. 

Abchibutbo  FBBBuaoTBUS,  (Licht.)  Gray. 

Ferrugineaua  Buzzard^  or  California  Squirrel  Hawk. 

I  have  seen  but  one  of  these  hawks  in  Nebraska.  This  was  near  Ogalalla,  in  the 
Platte  Valley,  in  June,  1874.  I  failed  to  secure  it.  I  place  it  in  the  list  of  locust-eat- 
ing birds  because  of  the  known  characters  of  its  congeners. 

The  golden  and  the  bald  eagle  are  both  occasionally  seen  in  Nebraska,  especially  the 
latter.  The  former  I  have  twice  seen  on  the  Bepublican,  and  the  latter  frequently 
along  the  Missouri.  Some  herdsmen  that  I  met  near  the  Forks  of  the  Republican 
claimed  that  they  had  seen  the  golden  easle  catching  locusts  while  they  were  flying, 
in  September,  1876.  I  know  notiiing  of  this,  and  give  this  report  for  wiiat  it  may  l^ 
worth. 
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Order  COLUMB^ :  Pigeons,  etc. 

Family  COLUMBID^ :  Pigeons. 

EcTOPiSTBS  MACRUBA,  (Linu.)  Coaes. 

Wild  Pigeon;  Ptusenger  Pigeon, 

In  some  years  abundant  in  Nebraska,  and  in  other  years  rarely  to  be  seen.  Thaagli 
supposed  to  live  wholly  on  grains,  it  will  occasionally  eat  insects.  In  September, 
1874, 1  bought  six  at  a  butcher-shop  in  Lincoln,  which  were  said  t-ohave  been  broigbt 
there  by  a  sportsman.  The  following  was  the  result  of  an  examination  of  their 
stomachs: 


Locality. 


Bate. 


t 


Laneaster  County,  Nebraaka., 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

...JLdO 


Sept— ^1874 
do 

....do 

do 

-.  .do 

do 


11 

8 


IS 
7 
10 


15 

1 


61  grains. 

TOgniw. 
Kotooontod. 

do. 

da 


Zen^dtjra  CABOLIKSN8I8,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Carolina  Dove;  Common  Dote* 

Abundant  in  Nebraska.    I  have  only  examined  a  few  specimens  that  I  obtained 
from  sportsmen,  with  the  following  result : 


LocaUty. 


Dixon  Coanty  Nebraska 

Dakota  Coanty,  Nobraaka... 
Wayne  Coantj,  Nebraekab  ... 

Sarpy  Coanty,  Nebraska 

Lancaster  Coanty,  Nebraska 
do 


Date. 


Jnly  — ,  1865 
June  — ,  1866 
Jaly  —,1868 
Sept.— ,1672 
Sept  — ,  1873 
Sept.— ,1874 


:i 


I 


50|!niBs. 
58  grains. 
•VlgrsiBA. 
C9([rafais. 
57pniiis- 
SOgrsiaa 


Order  GALLING :  Gallinaceous  Birds. 

Family  HELEA6RIDID.S :  Turkeys. 

Meleaorib  gallopavo  ahsricaka,  (Bartr.)  Cones. 

Common  Wild  Turkey. 

Formerly  very  abnndant  in  Nebraska,  but  now  rapidly  being  reduced  in  nnmbcn 
and  disappearing  from  localities  where  a  few  years  ago  there  were  still  great  nnmben. 
It  destroys  great  numbers  of  insects,  and  in  locust  years  makes  them  its  principal 
food.    Tlie  following  specimens  I  bare  examined : 


Locality. 


Data. 


-•?: 


o ' 


Dixon  Coanty,  Nebraska . 

do 

do 


do. 


Dakota  Coanty,  Nebraska. , 


Ang.— ,1865 
Aug.  — ,  18G7 
Sept.— ,1867 

do 

....do 

Sept.— ,1868 


IS 
M 
60 
51 


5 

51 


90 
f7 
19 
37 
10 
16 
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FamUy  TETRAONID.ZE :  The  Grousb,  etc. 

Subfamily  TETRAONIN-ffi :  Grouse. 

Cektjrocebcus  ukophasianus,  (Bp.)  8w. 

Sage  Cock;  Cock  of  the  Plains, 

Have  only  seen  it  once  alive,  and  that  iu  Western  Nebraska ;  seyeral,  howerer,  have 
been  Bent  to  me  from  the  following  loealities : 


i 

1 

Locality. 

Date. 

CD  g 

o 

1 

5 

1 

1 

s 

3 

4 

North  Flatte 

Oct  — ,  1874 
do 

44 

57 
40 
40 

Sage  leaves. 
Sage  leavefi. 
Sagolearee. 
Sage  leaves. 

Sidnev.  Nebraska 

do - 

do 

7 

4 

Pine  Blaff,  NebnMlca 

Sept.— ,1876 

Pedicecetks  PHABiAmixus  coLUMBiAiojs,  (Ord.)  Coues. 

Souikem  Skarp-iailed  Grouse. 

Formerly  very  abundant  in  Nebraska,  bat  gradually  decreasing  in  numbers.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  this  grouse  feeds  exclusively  on  seeds,  buds, 
and  leaves.  The  following  examinations  of  specimens  prove  that  at  least  occasionally 
they  live  partially  on  insects : 


1 

LooaUty. 

Date. 

(4 
o  ■ 

Hi 

j 

1 

10 

T^skota  Coantv.  Nebraaka 

Feb.  — ,  1865 
May— ,1865 
Jaly  -^  1865 
Aug.— ,1866 
Aug.— ,1867 
Jane  — ,  1868 
Jnly  -^  1860 
Oct.  —,1673 
Oct  —,1874 
......do 

Bads  and  seeds. 

Seeds. 

See<l8. 

See<1s. 

Sc^s. 

Seeds. 

Seeds. 

Seeds. 

Seeds. 

Seeds. 

do - 

SO 
10 

do 

S9 

87 

do 

Cedar  Coantv.  Nebraska 

36 
31 

do 

Wft vne  Conntv.  Nebraska 

i7 

S4 

Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska 

......do 

38 
30 

do 

CuPiDONiA  CUPIDO,  (linn.)  Bd« 
Pinnated  Orouee  ;  Prairie  Hen. 

Thisgrouse  was  formerlyenormonsly  abundant  in  Nebraska.  Trappingthem  andhunt» 
lug  them  with  dogs  has  greatly  reduced  their  numbers.  They  apparently  eat  insects 
whenever  they  can  get  them.  The  following  are  some  of  the  examinations  of  this  bird 
that  I  have  made.  Some  maintain  that  there  are  more  of  them  in  the  State  now  than 
at  its  first  settlement,  but  as  I  was  not  in  this  Territorv  at  that  time  I  have  no  obser^ 
Tations  to  depend  on.  Owing  to  the  recently  enacted  laws  forbidding  the  trapping  of 
prairie  chickens  and  quails,  they  have  been  slightly  inoreaaing  for  the  last  lew  years : 
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1 

LocaUty. 

Date. 

j 

Other  food. 

1 
ft 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

SI 

Dakota  Coanty,  Nebraska. 

Peb.->18e5 
May -,1865 
.  do. 

Seeds  and  buds. 
do. 

do 

43 

49 
54 

58 

do 

da 

do 

June -,1865 
do 

do. 

do 

...    do. 

do 

July  — ,  1866 
..do 

47 
43 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

Dixon  Coimty,  Nebraska 

Sept.— ,1867 
..    do. 

55 
51 
SO 
57 

do .1'. 

do. 

do 

June— ,1868 

..    .do 

July  — ,  1869 

do 

do. 

do. 

do 

Wayue  Connty,  Nebraska 

60 
48 
5 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.'. do .'. 

LsTicflfftfir  OoDnty  Nebraska 

Sept.— ,1874 
do 

56 
61 
47 
53 
48 
CS 
54 
59 

do 

do 

Oct.  — ,  1874 
do 

8 

do. 

do. 

do 

do 

May  -^1875 
Juue  — ,  1875 
Sept.— ,1876 
do 

3 

do. 

do. 

do 

do 

S 

do. 

do. 

do 

BoNASA  UMBEixns,  (Linn.)  Steph. 

Buffed  Grouse, 

Rare  in  Nebraska.  Have  only  seen  one  in  the  State  and  that  in  Richardson  Connty 
in  its  southeastern  comer.  Failed  to  get  this  one.  I  place  this  gronse  in  the  list  of 
locust-eating  birds  only  because  of  the  known  characters  of  its  congeners. 

SnbfamUy  ODONTOPHORIN^ :    Ambrigan  Partridoss. 

OitTYX  VIRGINIANA,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Virginia  Partridge,  or  Quail;  Boh  WMte. 

Common  in  Nebraska,  but  yaries  a  great  deal  in  abundance  in  different  years.  This 
is  doubtless  largely  occasioned  by  the  more  or  less  destruction  of  them  by  the  camivora, 
and  their  allies,  the  sporting  men.  These  birds  also  destroy  great  numbers  of  insects. 
I  never  opened  one  whose  stomach  did  not  contain  more  or  fewer  insects,  as  the  follow- 
ing list  of  dissections  shows : 


1 

a 

JZ4 

LocsUty. 

Date. 

m  m 

p  a 

o  « 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

Dakota  County,  Nebraska.., 

May -.1865 
do 

31 
90 
37 
35 
33 
34 
36 
99 

11 

U 

10 

38 
47 
30 
36 
40 
10 
9 

Seeds. 
..do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
..  do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 

......do 

do 

June  — ,  1865 
do. 

do 

do 

do. 

Dixon  CAQjityi  Nebraska.... - ..,,-- 

Sept— ,1867 
June— ,1867 
da 

do 

....do 

Dakota Conntv  Nebraaka                 ................ 

July -» 1868 
do  ...... 

do    

do 

do 

do 

.....do ...... 

do 

do 

Oct -.1874 
do 

37 
35 
39 
33 
31 
38 
34 
37 

do...- 

do 

do ...... 

do 

do 

8 
11 

...do. 
...do. 
...do. 

do 

do 

do 

...  .do 

do 

....  do 

4 
10 

...do. 
...do. 

do 

do 
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APPENDIX  n. — ^AUGHEY  ON  LOCUST-FEEDING  BIBDS.      [49] 

Order  GRALLATORES:  Wading  Bieds. 
Suborder  LIMIGOL^ :    Shobe  Birds. 


Family  CHAEADBIID^ :    Plover. 

Subfamily  CHARADRIINiE:  True  Plover. 

Squatarola.  HELVETICA^  (Linu.)  Brehm. 

Black-bellied  Pl<yvcr. 

OccaBionally  seen  in  Nebraska.  Two  that  were  sent  to  me  to  identify  from  Sarpy 
Coonty,  in  September,  1874,  had  their  stomachs  crowded  with  locastA,  and  very  few 
other  insects  were  present.    I  have  only  seen  this  plover  on  its  migrations. 

Charadrius  FULVU8  VIRGINICU8,  (Borck.)  Cones. 

American  Golden  Plover, 

Have  only  seen  this  plover  pass  throngh  Nebraska  during  its  migrations,  espocicdly 
on  its  return  in  autumn.  I  procured  no  specimens  during  locust  years,  but  four  that 
were  sent  to  me  from  Plattsmonth  in  October,  1873,  had,  among  the  insects,  worms, 
etc.,  that  crowded  their  st.omachs,  a  great  many  grasshoppers,  and  no  doubt  they  destroy 
great  numbers  of  these  insects. 

^GIALITIS  VOCITERA,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

KiUdeer  Plover. 

Sparingly  present  in  Nebraska.  I  have  examined  the  following  specimeuB  to  asoer* 
tain  the  nature  of  their  food : 


LocaUty. 


Dixon  County,  ITebraska... 

do 

do 

Dakota  Connty,  Kebraslca. . 
Wayne  County,  Kebraaka. . 

do •. 

Plepco  Connty,  Nebraska. . 
Sarpy  County,  Nebraska ... 
do 


Date. 


Hay  38,1865 

do 

June — , 

do 

July—,  1869 
...:.  do  .... 
Aug.— ,1870 
Sept.— .1874 
...:..  do 


37 

no 

41 
47 


49 
45 


21 
8 
3 


46 
51 

4 
8 


Other  food. 


AfewgnUna. 


^GIAUTIS  SBMIPALMATA,  (Bp.)  Cab. 

Semipalmated  or  Ring  Plover. 

Abundant  in  Nebraska  during  its  spring  and  fall  migrations.    The  following  aro  the- 
only  ones  that  I  examined : 


Locality. 


Dakota  Connty,  Nebraaka 

do 

Wayne  County,  Nebraska 

do 

do 

Sarpy  County,  Nebraaka 

do 

do 

do 

EichardMn  County,  Nebraaka . 
do 


Date. 


May— ,1865 

...  :do 

Sept  — ,  1868 

...:.do. 

do 

Sept.— ,1874 

do 

do 

do 

June—,  1875 
do 


53 
40 


58 
54 
60 
51 
49 
SO 


5 
13 
55 

59 

53 

3 

5 


8 

13 

1 


[4  0] 
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[50]     JREPORT   UNITED   STATES  ENTOMOLOGICAL  COMMISSION. 

^GIALITIS  MELODA  CIRCUMaKCTA,  BldgW. 

Piping  Plover;  Ring  Plover. 

Common  in  Nobniska.  and  breeds  here ;  at  least,  I  fonnd  two  nests  in  Dakota  County, 
Nebraska,  in  July,  Ir^O.  Like  the  preceding,  it  seems  to  live  wholly  on  insects.  I 
have  examined  only  the  four  following : 


Locality. 


Date. 


a 


I 


Dakota  Coanty,  Nebraska . 
Wayne  County,  Nvbiaaka.. 

do ■ 

Sarpy  Coanty,  Nebraska... 


May  — .  \^X5 
Joly-^  1868 

....:.do 

Sept.—,  1868 


47 


S8 


SO 
56 
4 


EUDBOMIAS  MONTANUS,  (Towns.)  Harting. 

MofHntain  Plover. 

Abnndant  in  Nebraska,  especially  the  western  i>ortions  of  the  State,    The  following; 
dissections  show  that  it  lives  wholly  on  insects : 


Locality. 


Date. 


-A 


e  a 


Dixon  Connty,  Nebraska 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sarpy  Connty ,  Nebraska 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Otoe  Coanty,  Nebraska 

Kicbardson  Coanty.  Nebraska. , 

Ba£bIo  Coanty,  Nebraska 

do , 

da 

do 


Jnly  — ,  1865 

Sept  — ^  1860 
Aug.  — ,  1867 
June  — ,  ISCa 
Sept.  — ,  1879 
Sept.  -.  1874 
......do.... 

do 

do.... 

Jane  — ,  1^75 

do    ... 

Sept. -.1876 
...:..do.... 

do 

do 


27 
31 

"ii* 

&9 

*57' 
60 
5^ 
51 
63 
61 
96 
51 
59 
63 


2S 
5) 

6 
3 

€^ 

a 

9 


Family  liEClTRVIROSTRIDiE :  Avocets. 

Recubvirostra  ameiucaka,  Gm. 

Avocet, 

Fonnd  only  abnndantly  in  the  yicinity  of  ponds,  lakelets,  and  streams  of  water 
Two  that  I  examined  in  September,  1874,  near  Belleme,  Sarpy  Connty,  had  aboat  an 
equal  number  of  locusts  and  other  insects  in  their  stomachs.  Obtaining  their  food  gen- 
erally in  and  near  water,  they  naturally  would  capture  fewer  locusts  tnan  the  pnced* 
ing  species.  One  that  I  obtained  from  Riohardson  County  in  Sept«nliW|  1873^  had  71 
inseets  of  various  kinds  in  its  stomach. 
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APPEKDIX  II. — ^AUGHEY   ON  LOCUST-FEEMNO   BIBBS.      [51] 

Family  FHALAHOPODID JS :  PhalaropxS. 

Steoanofus  wilsoni,  (Sab.)  Coaes. 

TfVdon'a  Phalarope. 

Common  in  Eastern  llfebraska,  thonj^  I  obtained  none  for  examination  in  locnst 
years.    Bat  the  following  examinations  show  their  higlily  insectivorous  characters: 


LoctOity. 


Date. 


Dakota  Gosnty,  ]Srebniska 

4o 

Dixon  CovBty,  Nobnakft 

do 

Sarpy  County,  Kebraska 

do 

do , 

Lancaater  Coonty,  Kebiaaka. . 


..!T:.do 

Aog.  -^  1867 
Aug.  — ,  18C8 
Sept.— ,1873 

...  ..do 

June  —,  1874 
ido 


58 
61 
M 
57 
48 
56 
59 


Family  SCOLOPACID^:  ennns,  etc. 

Philohkul  minor,  (Gm.)  Gray. 

Anuriotm  Woodcock. 

Occasionally  seen  in  Nebraska,  and  breeds  here.  I  was  f  ortnnate  enongh  to  get  two 
In  September,  1874,  from  Sarpy  Countv.  Although  locnsts  were  abundant  then,  yet 
not  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  were  id  their  stomachs.  Bat  there  was  an  eaonnons 
amount  of  other  insects,  larvie,  and  worms  in  their  stomachs.  One.  however,  that  was 
sent  to  me  from  Otoe  County,  in  September,  1876,  had  32  locnsts  in  its  stomaeh,  besides 
a  large  nmnber  ot  other  insects. 

Galukaqo  WIU80NI,  (Temm.)  Bp. 

American  Snipe;  WiUon^a  Snipe. 

Common  in  Nebraska  during  its  migratioDS.  This  snipe  lives  largely  on  locusts 
when  they  can  be  obtained,  as  the  following  record  indicates : 


Locality. 


Date. 


03 
o  « 


Dakota  County,  Nebraaka 

do 

Cedar  County,  Nebraaka 

do 

I^ancaater  County,  Nebraaka . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sarpy  County,  Nebraaka 

do 


Hay— ,1865 

do 

Ang.— ,1867 

....T.do 

June  -->  1838 

do 

Sept.  — .  1873 
Oct.  — ,1^74 

do 

Jone  — ,  1875 
do 


38 
47 
61 


87 
60 
51 
50 


£9 
10 

8 
19 
50 
63 
54 

6 

5 
18 

3 
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[52]       REPORT   UNITED   STATES  ENTOMOLOGICAL  COMMISSION. 


Macrorhamphub  GRISEU8,  (Qm.)  Leach. 

JRedrbreaated  Snt^  ;  Gray  Snipe. 

Abundant  dnring  its  migrations.    It,  however,  liyes  sparingly  on  looasts  even  when 
they  are  abundant. 


Locality. 


Dixon  Comity,  KebraskA ... 

do    ....  

Wayne  County,  Nebraska. . . 
Nemaha  County,  Nebraska  . 

do : 

Sarpy  County,  Nebiaaka . . . . 


Date. 


±xxg  — .  1868 
do 


Sept— ,1869 
do 


Got  --kl873 

do    ..  . 

Sept.— ^1875 


it 

n 

o  « 

Hi 


SI 
13 


61 
54 

53 
60 
43 

46 


Ekeunbtes  pusiixus,  (Linn.)  Cass. 
Semipalmated  Sandpiper, 

Occasionally  present  in  Nebraska  during  its  migrations.  I  obtained  none  for  examin- 
ation daring  locnat  years.  Bat  from  the  known  habit  of  its  congeners  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  place  it  in  the  list  of  locust-eating  birds.  Two  that  I  examine  on  the  Logon,  in 
July,  1869,  had  their  stomaoha  orowosd  with  worms  and  water-insects  and  a  few  lilu- 
bella. 

Trinoa  minutilla,  VieilL 

Leagt  Sandpiper. 

Very  abundant  in  Nebraska  during  its  migrations.  Mud-probers,  like  the  preceding, 
they  still  indulge  in  locusts  when  they  can  get  them.  The  following  record  clearly 
shows  this: 


Locality. 


Date. 


Cedar  County,  Nebraska .. 

do....... 

do 

Wayne  Coanty,  Nebraska . 
Sarpy  Coanty,  Nebraska. . . 

do 

do 

do 


Sept— ,186? 

...:..do 

do.... 

Oct  — ,  1869 
Oct  — ,  1874 

do 

do 

do..... 


83 
ia 

18 


27 
SI 
15 
19 


17 
10 
SH 
47 
16 
96 
34 
37 


Trinoa  bairdi.  Cones. 

Bairns  Sandpiper. 

Rather  common  in  Nebraska  daring  its  migrations.    Like  the  preceding,  it  varies 
its  diet,  when  that  is  possible,  with  locusts. 


LooaUty. 


Sarpy  County,  Nebraska 

do , 

Richardson  Coanty,  Nebraska. 

do 

do 


Date. 


Oct  — ,  1873 

do.... 

Oct  — .  1874 

do 

do 


o' 


IS 
IS 
18 


47 
43 
95 
34 
S4 
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APPENDIX  11. — ^AUGHEY   ON   LOCUST-FEEDING   BIED8.      [53] 

TBINGA  FU8CICOLUS,  VieilL 

Bonapart^B  Sandpiper;  Wkit^rumped  Sandpiper* 

I  have  only  occanonally  seen  this  bird  in  Nebraska,  and  never  obtained  a  Bjieeinien 
daring  locust  years.  I  place  it  here  only  heoanse  of  the  known  characters  of  its  con- 
geners. 

TBINaA  GANUTUSy  Linn. 

Sed-hreasted  Sandpiper ;  Bohin  Snipe;  Knot, 

Occasionally  seen  in  Nebraska.  A  single  specimen  sent  to  me  to  identify  from 
Brownville,  in  October,  1874,  had  11  locusts,  besides  a  large  number  of  other  insects,  in 
its  stomach. 

LiMoaA  FEDOA,  (Linn.)  Ord. 

Great  Marbled  OikkoU, 

Common  hi  Nebraska,  and  breeds  here.  It  does  not  disdain  locusts  when  it  can 
obtain  them,  though  it  never  feeds  exclusively  on  them,  as  this  short  record  indicates : 


LoeoUl^. 


Date. 


CedAT  Connty,  Xebnuka 

do...... 

Wayne  Comity,  Nebraska 

do 

Lancaster  Connty,  Nebraska  . 
do 


Aug.  — ,  1867 
......do.... 

Sept.-.,  180S 
......do.... 

Sept.  — ,  1874 
......do 


10 
13 


8 
19 


34 
33 
45 
41 
35 


TOTANUS  1CXLANOUS0CU8,  (Gm.)  Viefll. 

Greater  Telltale;  Tattler. 

Abundant  in  Nebraska,  along  rivers  and  creeks  and  lakelets,  during  its  migrations. 
I  secured  no  specimens  during  locust  years,  but  the  following  is  my  record : 


1 

LocoUty. 

Date. 

OD 
0 
p« 

i 

i 

1 

1 

3 
3 

4 
5 
6 

Wayne  Coonty,  Nebraska t  ,. . 

Sept  ~,  1869 
......do     .. 

48 
51 
46 
50 
47 

.....Ido ".'..... 

do 

do 

Dakota  Coonty,  Nebraska , 

Aug.  —^  1870 
do 

^o r... 4............. 

Seward  Conntv.  Nebraska 

SepL-,  1873 

TOTANUS   FLAV1PE8,   (Gm.)  Vicill. 

Leeeer  Telltale;  Leeeer  Yellowshanke, 

Like  the  preceding  and  in  similar  situations.    A  few  of  these  I  obtained  during  a 
locust  year  from  a  sportsman  at  one  time. 


1 

^9 

1 

s 

Looalfty. 

DatflL 

d  9 

H 

u3 

1 

9 

e  • 

g 

'A 

H? 

I 

t^noiMtKr  nonntv,  Nebraska ...............I.. 

Oct     -.  1874 

9 

40 

9 
3 

4 
5 

do .-.,........■.■..., 

....  do ...... 

17 

4 

14 

16 

22 
41 
fi.'> 

fid 

do 

....  do 

do        

do 

4o 

do 
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[54]       BEPOBT   CTNITED   STATES  ENTOMOLOGICAL   GOBIMISSION. 

TOTANUS  SOUTABHTS,  (Wlls.)  And. 

Solitary  Tattler;  Wood  Tattler, 

Only  seen  in  Nebraska  during  its  migrations.  Have  seen  the  yonng  In  Dakota  Ooonty 
daring  Augnst,  and  therefore  mast  oooasionaUy  breed  here.  Have  only  examined  two 
Bpe,cimons  of  this  bird  for  the  character  of  its  food.  One  obtained  from  a  sportsman 
in  September,  1870,  had  9  looasts  and  34  other  insects.  The  second,  obtained  from 
Seward  Coanty,  iu  1873,  had  only  one  grasshopper  and  43  other  insects  in  its  stomach. 

Tbingoidss  maculakius,  (Linn.)  Gray. 

Spotted  Sandpiper, 

Rather  common  in  Nebraska,  especially  daring  its  migrations,  bat  manv  stop  here  to 
breed.    Six,  that  I  obtained  from  a  sportsman,  nad  indnlged  partly  in  a  locast  diet. 


1 
i 

Locality. 

Date. 

«  2 

o  • 

Hi 

1 

1 
s 

3 
4 

5 
6 

LancaAter  County,  INebiaBka. 

May  —,  1875 
do 

13 
8 

19 

S9 
6 

S3 

90 
35 
14 
13 
37 
14 

do -11 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

AcnXURUS  BARTRAMIUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Bartramian  Sandpiper  or  Tattler;  Upland  Plover. 

Exceedingly  abandant  in  Nebraska,  especially  dorinff  its  migrations,  bat  great  num- 
bers stop  here  to  breed.  It  destroys  enormous  qnantitles  of  locasts  and  grasshoppers. 
Many  suppose  that  it  eats  grains,  but  1  hare  never  found  any  in  its  stomach.  Th«  fol- 
lowing are  a  portion  of  those  that  I  have  examined : 


1 

Locality. 

Date. 

S 
■*^  S 

o  " 
1^ 

1 

1 

3 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
31 
22 

Dftkota  Gonntr.  KebraakA 

May —,1665 
do 

40 

3:1 
43 
37 
36 
44 
40 
38 
47 
43 
49 
50 
8 
13 
10 

10 
17 
13 

9 
11 

7 
13 
16 

4 
10 

3 

5 
43 
41 
38 
53 
51 

do 

do 

do 

do 

June  — ,  1895 
do 

do 

do : 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Dixon  County,  Nobraaka. .....*........... 

Aug. -,1867 
do 

do '11 , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Wayne  County,  Nebraska 

do 

Sept. -.1869 
do  ....*. 

do 

do 

r/AnoiMtAP 0>nnty,  N^obroska 

Sept-viaw 
....  do 

do....    ..  11...-.    ....  11  .  .                .    .......<.^... 

do 

Sept.  — ,  1874 
do 

56 
53 
57 
60 
51 

do 

4 
5 

do 

do 

do 

May -,1875 
do 

do 

7 

TRYNorres  rufbscbxs,  (Vieill.)  Cab. 
Bxiff-lreasicd  Sandpiper. 

Rare  in  Nebraska.    The  single  specimen  that  I  obtained  from  a  sportsman  in  Sep- 
tember, 1874,  at  Nebraska  City,  hod  42  loousts  and  a  few  other  insects  iu  its  stomach. 
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APPBNDIZ  11. — ^AUanEY  ON  LOGUST-FESDINO   BIBDS.      [55J 

NlTMEKIUS  LOKOIBOSTKISy  Wik. 

Long-HlUd  Curlew. 

Formerly  aboDdant  in  Nebraska,  and  still  is  in  some  sections  and  where  not  dis- 
tnrbed  by  gunners.  It  breeds  here.  Its  diet  is  more  varied  than  that  of  the  preced- 
ing species  of  this  family,  but  atill  depends  principally  on  insects,  as  the  foUowing 
examinations  of  specimens  show : 


LocaUAj. 


Data. 


O  I 


Cedar  Connty,  KohraskA . . . 

do 

Dixon  County,  Kebraaka . . . . 

do : 

Dakota  County,  Xeliraaka. . 

do 

Sarpy  County,  Nebraaka ... 

do 

Seward  Connty,  Nebraaka. . 
do 


Sept  —,  1870 
...:.. do.... 
Jane  — ,  1868 

do 

Aag.  — .  18» 
....T.do... 
Sept.  — ,  1874 

......do 

May  — ,  1873 
....:.do 


54 

58 
65 
51 


16 
15 


69 
63 
70 
53 


61 
53 


llaeada. 
17Be«fl8. 
I4aeada. 
ISaeeda. 
90  seeds. 

8  8C«dB. 

7  seeds. 

9  seeds. 
34  seeds. 


NuMKNius  HUDsoNicus,  Lath. 

Hmdsonian  Curlew, 

Rare  in  Nebraska.  Have  seen  it  bat  twice  and  obtained  no  specimens.  I  place  it 
in  this  list  because  of  the  known  habits  of  its  congeners. 

KuusKius  BOBBAUS,  (Forst.)  Lath. 

JSsqwhnaux  Curlew. 

1  hare  onl^  seen  this  cnrlew  in  early  spring  and  In  October  in  Northeastern  Nebraska 
dnrinc  its  migrations.  One  that  was  sent  to  me  from  Bellevne  to  identify,  in  October, 
1874^  had  31  locusts  and  a  large  number  of  small  berries  of  some  kind  in  its  stomach. 

Suborder  HEBODIONES:  Hebons  and  theie  Allies. 

Family  ARDEID^ :  Herons. 

Ardea  hsrodias,  Linn. 

Great  Blue  Heron. 

Occasionally  seen  in  Nebraska.  One  that  was  killed  in  Ausust,  1871,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri,  four  miles  below  Dakota  City,  had  11  grassnoppers,  fish,  and  some 
frogs  in  its  stomach. 

HBBODIA0  saRKTTA,  (Qm.)  Qxay. 

Great  White  Efjrtt;  White  Heron. 

1  saw  a  single  specimen  of  this  bird  on  the  Nemaha  in  Richardson  County,  Ne- 
braska, in  May,  1873^  but  never  obtained  one.  I  place  it  in  this  list  beoaoao  of  the 
known  dhaamcten  of  its  congeners. 

GaRZETTA  CANDIDIS6IMA,  (Gm.)  Bp. 

Little  WUte  Egret;  Snowy  Heron. 

Very  rarely  seen  in  Nebraska.  I  met  with  it  myself  only  twice,  in  Otoe  and  in  Rich- 
ardson Connty  on  the  Missouri.  Only  from  the  known  habit  of  its  family  is  it  men- 
tioned here. 

BoTAURue  MmoRy  (Gm.)  Boie. 

Amerieon  Bittern. 

Occasionally  seen  in  Nebraska.  One  that  was  sent  to  me  from  Grand  Island,  Nebr., 
to  identify,  in  September,  L873,  had  16  grasshoppers  in  it<s  stomach.  For  some  reason 
that  I  cxmnot  now  reeaU  I  did  not  mention  in  my  note-book  the  character  of  its  re- 
maining food.  Cooes  saya  that  its  food  is  moUnsks,  crawfish,  frogs,  lizards,  smalL 
snakes,  flshos,  and  insects. 
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Suborder  ALEOTOBIDES:    Gbanes,  Bails,  £T0. 

Family  GBUIDiB :    Cranks. 

Gnus  AMEBiCANA,  (Linn.)  Temm. 

White  or  Whoopi/ng  Crane. 

Occasionally  seen  in  Northern  Nebraska.  I  place  it  among  the  list  of  loousi-eating 
birds  because  of  its  known  habits  and  becanse  of  the  characters  of  the  next  species,  to 
which  it  seems  to  be  nearly  relatedi  though  I  have  obtained  no  specimens  for  exam- 
ination. 

Gbus  canadensis,  (Linn.)  Temm. 

Sandhill  Crane. 

Rather  abundant  in  Nebraska.    The  following  I  have  examined : 


Locality. 


Cedar  Cowity,  Nebraska .. 
Dixon  County,  Nebraska. . 
Seward  Coanty,  Nebraska. 
Sarpy  Coonty,  Nebraska ., 


Date. 


Ang— ,  1867 
July  — .  1868 
Jane  — .  1875 
Sept— ^1876 


71 
37 
80 

75 


a 
% 


48 
78 
36 
40 


Seeds. 
Seeds. 

Seeds. 
Seeds. 


Family  RALLIDiB:    Bails. 

Ballus  elbgans,  And. 

^ngBail;  Freek^waier  Marsh  Hen, 

I  have  only  met  with  this  bird  in  Southern  Nebraska.    The  following  are  the  only 
specimens  that  I  obtained  for  examination: 


LooaUty. 


Harlan  Coanty,  Nebraska .... 

do 

Sarpy  Coanty,  Nebraska 

do 

Lancaster  Coanty,  Nebraska.. 
do 


Data 


Ang.— .  1874 

do  .... 

Oot  — .  1874 

do 

do 

do 

IXay  — ,  1875 


44 

19 
48 

36 
17 

48 


31 
SO 
41 
87 
30 
49 
14 


I 

5 


Seeds. 

...do. 

...do. 

...da 

..  dow 

...do. 


PoRZANA  CAROLINA,  (Linn.)  Cab. 

Carolina  Bail;  Ortolan. 

Have  seen  this  bird  but  once  in  Nebraska.  This  was  in  September,  18G9,  near  Da- 
kota City,  Nebraska.  I  failed  to  get  a  specimen,  and  place  it  in  this  list  because  of  tbe 
habits  of  its  congeners. 

PORZANA  JAMAICENSIS,  (Gm.)  COSS. 

JAttU  Black  BaU. 

Bare  in  Nebraska.  I  saw  two,  one  of  which  I  procured  by  the  kindness  of  a  gentle- 
man who  shot  it.  This  was  in  Bichardsou  County,  Nebraska,  in  September,  1^3.  It 
had  11  griisshopoers  and  27  other  insects  and  a  quantity  of  seeds  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  its  stomach. 

Galunxtla  oaleata,  (Licht.)  Bp. 

Florida  GalUnule. 

Have  never  seen  this  bird  alive  in  Nebraska,  but  one  was  sent  to  me  from  Beatrice 
•in  September,  ld72,  to  be  identified.  It  had  7  grasshoppers,  89  other  insects,  aod 
some  seeds  and  vegetable  matter  in  its  stomach. 
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FUUCA  AMBBICAKA,  Gm. 

American  Coot;  Mud  Hen, 

These  birda,  while  not  abandant,  are  often  seen  in  Nebraska,    llieir  food  is  indicated 
by  on  examination  of  the  following  specimens : 


a 

8 
9 

.   Looalily. 

Bate. 

d 

|l 

i 

Other  food. 

Bakota  Coonty,  Nebraska 

Hay -.1865 
do   .  . 

37 
31 

15 
90 
44 

40 
10 
OT 
51 
13 
90 

Tresh-water  moUnsks. 

do. 

da 

da 

.da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

do .'.'. 

Dixon  Coanty,  yebmska 

June-,1866 
do 

do 

do 

Sept-,  imnr 

8epU-,1871 
do 

49 

Lanoastor  Coon^,  Nebraska 

do 

do 

May  — .  1875 
do 

54 

43 

.;:;:do:::::::::::::;::::;;;:;;::;:: 

Order  LAMELLIROSTRES :  Anserine  Birds. 

Family  ANATIDJE :    Swans,  Qeesb,  and  Duces. 

Cygnus  buccinatob,  Rich. 

ODrumpeter  Swan. 

Bare  in  Nebraska.    I  have  only  seen  it  twice  alire  since  I  am  in  the  State.    I  place 
it  in  this  list  only  because  of  the  known  habits  of  its  congeners. 

ANSBR  nYPERBOREUS,  PaU. 

Snow  Goose;  White  Brant. 

Abundant  in  Nebraska  during  its  migrations.    It  seems  to  be  omnivoronsy  as  the  fol- 
lowing examinations  indicate : 


1 

1 

LoeaUty. 

Date. 

.s 

■  a 
0  g 

e  • 

1 

Other  food. 

1 

9 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

Dakota  County,  Nebraska 

April— ,1865 
do 

40 

57 

7 
98 
15 
44 

Shells  and  grass. 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

do 

TiiiMHuiter  Ooantv.  Nebraska 

Oct  -^  1871 
do 

30 
91 
60 
59 
57 
81 

......do • 

do 

Oct  -^  1874 
do 

do 

da 

do 

do 

do 

Numbers  3  and  4  of  the  above  must  have  brought  the  locusts  that  were  in  their 
Btomaehs  from  the  far  north  as  there  were  few  about  in  this  locality  at  the  time. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  food  of  the  above,  that  when  these  geese  occupy  locust 
regions,  they  must  destroy  vast  numbers  of  these  insects 

Branta  canadensis,  (Linn.)  Gray. 

Canada^  Goose ;  Common  Wild  Goose. 

Very  abundant  in  Nebraska,  and  occasionally  breeds  here.  After  the  great  mass  have 
passed  north  in  April,  I  have  sometimes  later  in  the  season  seen  young  ones  along 
the  Missouri.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  geeso  mentioned  in  the  following  list 
hod  locustain  their  stomaoha  in  other  than  locust  years.  In  such  cases,  they  mnsthave 
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procared  them  in  higher  latitats.  In  every  ioBtanoe  of  this  kind,  the  locnfltshad  been 
BO  long  in  their  stomachs  that  the  number  mentioned  was  counted  with  difficulty. 


1 

LooaUty. 

Bate. 

a  3 
o  • 

{ 

i 

1 

9 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

Pnirnti^ Oonnty,  NohrMlm.r. ......... 

Apr.^,ld66 
do 

60 
60 
33 
44 

49 
65 
15 
10 
40 

MolkuksandgnuM. 
do. 

.do 

.......... 

SO 
33 
11 
68 
70 
36 

T/ATICfMtr'M*  riniintv.  VAbnuklk. ^ 

Oct.  — ,  1871 
do  .... 

do. 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do' 

do 

Oct  — ,  1873 
Oct.  — ,  1874 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do- 

do. 

do 

do 

dOw 

Aka8  B08CHAS,  Linn. 

Mallard. 

Very  abundant  in  Nebraska  during  its  migrations.  Many  also  breed  here.  Omni- 
Yorous  apparently.  Owing  to  its  aquatic  habits  it  does  not  destroy  as  many  locusts  as 
would  naturally  be  expected.    The  following  list  shows  the  food  eaten  in  Nebraska: 


i 

1 

3 
10 

Locality. 

Date. 

• 

o  • 

i 

1 

Dix^n  County,  KobiiMka 

Apr.—,  1865 
do    .... 

46 
38 
10 
13 
40 
37 
81 
8 
11 
47 

MoUiuik«,eto. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

::::::t 

do .".'. 

•m     ..... 

Dakota  Cunnty,  Nebraska 

June— ,1865 
do 

41 
49 
81 

8 

do .11 

do 

do 

Lancaster  County,  Kebraska 

Oct.  — ,  1873 
do  ...  . 

do 

do 

Oot.  -n1874 
do 

45 

48 
13 

do 

do 

do 

AiVAS  OBQCURXf  Gmelin. 
Dusky  Dude ;  Black  Duck. 

Occurs  sparingly  in  Nebraska.  The  only  specimen  that  I  obtained  I  purchased  at  a 
meat-shop  in  Lincoln  in  October,  1874.  It  had  16  locusts,  30  other  inseets,  and  some 
grass  ana  seeds  in  its  stomach. 

Dafila  acuta,  (Linn.)  Jenyns. 

Pintail;  SpHgtaiU 

Bather  common  in  Nebraska,  especially  during  its  migrations.  In  this  latitude  is  so 
much  confined  to  the  water  that  it  eats  sparingly  of  locusts. 


a 

^ 

i 

LoealKy. 

Daite. 

0  n 

j 

1 

^ 

o-S 

b 

g 

o  • 

5 

i 

1 

Sarpy  County,  Nebraska 

Oot. ->  1893 

18 

40 

Monu8ka»eto. 

dow 

do. 

3 
3 

do 

do 

8 
80 

31 
85 

do 

Oot -->  1874 

4 
S 
6 
7 

do 

....  do  .... 

13 

17 

11 

6 

38 
33 
36 
40 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.  .  .  do 
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QUBBaUKDULA  OABOLIN1EN8U»  (GfO.)  Steph. 

Orem-whtged  TedL 

Very  abundant  in  Nebraska  daring  its  migrations.  It  also  consnmes  locusts^  thonch 
I  have  not  examined  any  daring  locost  years.  Ttiose,  therefore,  that  I  foand  in  tne 
stomachs  of  the  following  specimens  mast  have  been  obtained  in  higher  latitudes. 
They  were  so  macerated  already  that  they  were  identified  with  diffionlty.  I  obtained 
these  dncks  mostly  from  sportsmen. 


IxHsality. 


Date. 


Other  food. 


Sarpy  Connty,  I7ebmeka 

do 

do 

do 

Caaa  Connty,  XebrMkA 

do 

do 

Lancaster  County,  If  ebraeka . 
do 


Sept. ',1871 
...:..do.... 
Oct  — ,  1871 

do 

Sept  — ,  1873 

do .... 

do 

Oct  — ,  1873 
do   ... 


19 

i 


15 
8 
11 


43 
SO 
41 
46 
91 
30 
97 
38 
43 


Small  mollaskB,  etc. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


QUKRQCSDXTLA  VJBCOBBy  (Linn.)  Steph. 

Shis^nged  Teat 

Not  as  abundant  as  the  preceding  in  Nebraska.  A  single  one  that  I  examined  in 
Dixon  Coanty,  Nebraska,  in  Oetober,  1867,  had  37  locostSi  82  other  insects,  and  some 
small  fresh-water  mollasks  and  seeds  in  its  stomach. 


Spatula,  cltfsata,  (Linn.)  Bole. 

ShaveUer;  SpwmUll  Duck. 

OeeasHmally  met  with  in  Nebraska.  One  that  I  obtained  in  Dixon  Coanty  in  May^ 
1865,  had  32  locastSi  28  other  insects,  a  few  seeds,  and  some  small  mollasks  in  its 
atomach. 

Aix  SFON8A,  (Linn.)  Boie. 

Sumnuir  Duck;  Wood  Duok. 

Bather  abandant  in  Nebraska,  and  breeds  here.  It  varies  a  great  deal  in  its  habits 
of  eating  different  kinds  of  insects,  as  the  following  record  indicates: 


LoeaUty. 


Bate. 


Other  food. 


IHxon  Connty,  KebraskA 

do 

Dakota  Connty,  Kebroeka 

do 

Wayne  Connty,  Nebmska 

do 

Seward  Connty,  Kebraiilai 

Lancaster  Connty,  Nebraska.. 
, do 


May -.1985 

do 

Jnne— ,  1865 

do 

Ang.  — ,  1889 

do 

Oct  —.1873 
Sept.  •-,  1874 

...^.do 


4 
80 
38 
10 


48 

8 


83 
7 

4 
80 
47 
41 
90 


30 


Small  moUnsks,  ete. 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 

da 

, da 

do. 

, da 


The  Bed-bead  and  Canvas-back  Dack  are  rather  f^nently  seen  in  Nebraska,  bat  I 
never  made  any  examination  of  their  stomachs,  and  place  them  in  this  list  becaase  of 
the  known  habits  of  their  congeners. 
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BCCBPHALA.  ALBEOLA,  (Liim.)  Bd* 

Butter-ball;  Dipper;  Spirit  Duck. 

Frequeutly  seen  along  the  Missoan  and  its  tributariee  in  Nebraska.    The  following 
I  have  examined: 


1 

LocaUty. 

Date. 

1 

Other  food. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

Dakota  Connty,  Nebraska 

May— ,1868 
May-»W«8 
May  — ,  1869 
May  — ,  1875 

37 
91 
30 

Seeds  and  moUnsks. 
da 

do 

TMxon  Conntv.  NAhTatkn ............. 

do. 

TjAnriiAti4^r  Oonntv  X'l^hriiAkA 

40 

do. 

Ebismatuba  rubida,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Buddy  Duck. 

Rather  common  alon^;  the  Missouri  dnrins  its  migrations.  One  that  I  obtained 
from  Sarpy  County,  in  October,  1874,  had  31  locosts,  20  other  insects,  and  some  small 
fresh-water  moUosks  in  its  stomach. 

There  are  still  other  docks  frequenting  the  waters  of  Nebraska,  but  as  I  have  not 
examined  the  contents  of  their  stomachs  I  will  not  enumerate  them  here.  Evidently, 
however,  all  the  dncka  will  destroy  more  or  less  locosts  and  vast  nnmbers  of  aquatic 
insects. 

Order  STEGANOPODES:  Totipalmate  Birds. 

Family  P£LECANID.£ :  Pxugaks. 

Peleganus  trachyrhtnchus,  Lath. 

White  Felioan. 

Frequently  seen  in  Nebraska  during  its  migrations.  The  following  record  shows 
that  it  also  likes  to  vary  its  diet  with  locusts: 


1 

Locality. 

Date. 

*  9 
B  i 

e  • 

1 

Other  food. 

{ 

3 

4 
5 

T^ncaAt^r  County,  XebriMka .......... 

May -,1879 
May  — ,  18-.2 
May— ,1873 
May— .1875 
May-.  1875 

40 
91 
33 

Crawfish  and  fish. 
do. 

(to 11 

do 

i..dow 

do 

67 
41 

do. 

do 

Crawfish,  flah,  and 
frogs. 

* 

Order  LONGIPENNES:  Long-winged  Swimmers. 

Family  LARID^. 

Some  members  of  this  family  I  did  not  succeed  in  identifying,  and  they  are  therefore 
ieft  out  of  this  libt.  The  numbers  present  in  Nebraska  vary  a  great  deal  in  dififereut 
years. 

Stercorarius  pomatorhikts,  (Temm.)  VieilL 

The  Pomarine  Jaeger, 

I  only  saw  this  bird  alive  once.  It  was  on  the  Missouri,  in  Dakota  Connty^  in  May, 
1869.  One  that  was  shot  on  the  Platte  near  Fremont  in  May,  1873,  was  sent  to  mo  to 
be  identified.  It  had  a  few  graashoppe»  and  a  mass  of  the  remains  of  crawfish,  frogs, 
and  a  fish  in  its  stomach. 

Larus  marixus,  Linn. 

Crreat  Black-backed  GulL 

I  only  saw  this  bird  once  in  Nebraska,  and  then  it  was  dead.  Some  Winnebago  In- 
dians brought  one  to  Dakota  City  in  May«  1671.    They  had  shot  it  on  the  Missoaii 
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Its  stomach  contained  a  few  graashoppeTB  and  oth^r  insectB,  but  the  great  mass  seemed 
to  be  made  up  o£  fish  and  frog. 

Labus  abgentatus,  Brttnn. 

Serring  Gull. 

I  was  fortunate  enongb  to  set  two  of  these  gnlls  from  the  Winnebago  Indians  in 
Mavy  1870.  One  had  2  and  the  other  had  11  grasshoppers  in  its  stomach,  and  each 
hod  besides  remains  of  fish  and  small  mollnsks  mingled  with  these  insects. 

Labus  delawabensis,  Ord. 

Bing-Hlled  Gull 

Rather  common  in  Nebraska.  Its  food  seems  to  vary  wonderfully ;  at  least  the  in- 
dividuals that  I  obtained  for  examination  had  great  diversity  of  materials  in  thoir 
stomachs. 


& 

LooaUty. 

Bate. 

o  • 

1^ 

j 

Other  food. 

1 

9 
3 

4 
5 
6 

Dakota  Coantyi  iJiTebniska 

May— ,1867 
do..  .. 

33 

Crawfish  and  frogs. 
Crawiiah  and  fish. 
lUsh.  frogs,  and  mollnaks. 
Small  moHnsks. 
Fish  and  crawfish. 
Crawfish  and  moUosks. 

Blxon  Connty,  Nebraska 

Kay— ,1868 
June— ,1868 
May— ,1673 
do 

'"■40"* 

15 

"10" 
87 

SftTW  Conntv.  Nft^T^flkft — 

do...... 

Labus  (Cbbcecocefhalus)  fbankuni,  Rich. 

FranJclin^a  Boey  Gull, 

Large  numbers  here  during  the  sprine  and  fall  migrations.  Like  the  preceding,  it 
seems  to  eat  whatever  it  can  get.  The  £>llowing  record  indicates  its  omnivorous  char- 
acter: 


1 

a 

Locality. 

Dato. 

H 

0  • 

Hi 

i 

Other  food. 

1 
9 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Dakota  Connty,  Nebmska 

May-*  1868 
do 

22 
12 

'39' 

Frogs,  fish,  and  a  lizard. 

Frogs,  fish,  and  snails. 

Snails,  fish,  etc. 

Fish,  frogs,  and  crawfish. 

Fish  and  frogs. 

Fish,  frogs,  and  crawfish. 

MoUusks  and  fish. 

do 

do 

do r/. ". 

"Wayne  Connty,  Nebraska 

M<^~>1869 
do 

do 

Sarpy  Connty,  Nebraska......  .... .... 

May— ,1875 
do 

48 
34 
41 
13 

....r.''do r.' 

do 

do 

Cass  Connty,  Nebraska 

May— ,1877 

......do ..... 

do.,.,*  I ..••.....•«......... 

do 

do 

4 

do 

Stbbna  fobstebi,  Kutt. 
Farsier's  Tcm, 

I  obtained  no  specimen  of  this  tern  during  locust  years,  and  the  two  that  I  dis- 
sected in  Dakota  County,  Nebraska,  in  May,  lti71,  were  obtained  from  some  Winnebago 
Indians.  One  had  3  and  the  other  14  grasshoppers,  and  both  had  the  remains  of  fish, 
crawfish,  and  a  lizard  in  their  stomaclu. 

Stebna  macbuba,  Naum. 

^rctto  Tern. 

Only  saw  a  few  of  these  terns  in  Dixon  County,  in  May,  1866.  I  place  it  in  th'slist 
only  becaose  of  the  characters  of  its  congeners. 
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Sterna  bdpbbciliaris  amtillaruu,  (Leas.)  Cones. 

Least  Tem. 

Rather  common  in  Nebraska.  It  mast  breed  here:  at  least.  I  saw  yoimg  ones  in 
the  Missouri  Bottom  in  Dixon  Conntji  in  Jo^,  >ti66.  My  reooraof  examinations  indi- 
cates that  this  tern  is  a  good  locnst-eater. 
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Sarpy  County,  Nebraska ............ 

June  — ,  1878 
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Laocnater  County,  Nebraska 
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June  — ,  1873 
Jnna— >1874 

Htdrochelidon  LARIFORMI8,  (Linn.)  Coues. 
Black  Tern, 


Some  years  rather  oommon,  and  other  years  rare  in  Nebraska,  bat  breeds  here,  as  I 
have  seen  its  young  in  Jnly  on  the  Elkhom.    The  following  is  my  record : 
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Pierce  County,  Nebraska • 
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Sarpv  County,  Nebranka 

May -n,  1875 
Sept. -^1376 

RichardBon  County,  Nebraska 

Order  PYGOPODES :  Diving  Birds. 

Family  PODICIPIDJS :  Grbbcs. 

PoDiCBPS  AURiTUS  CALIFORMICU8,  (Heerm.)  Coaes. 

American  Hared  Grebe. 

Rather  abnndant  in  Nebraska,  espeeially  on  the  Platte  and  the  Missoori.  One  tbit 
I  obtained  from  Colambos  in  September,  lc)74,  had  9  looasts.  a  little  grass  and  soaie 
seeds,  and  a  large  amount  of  crawfish  in  its  stomach.  Anotner  one  sent  to  me  from 
the  Missouri,  near  Belleyna,  had  5  grasshoppers,  a  few  other  inseots^  a  pMt  of  a  fish, 
and  some  crawfish  in  its  stomach. 
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TEXAS  DATA  FOB  1877. 

BBPOST  OF  JACOB  BOLL,  SPECIAL  ASSieTANT;  DAIXA6,  TEXAS. 

Taylor,  WittUmafm  Ckmnty.  Texas, 

Mat  18, 1877. 
Conntiy  not  well  settied.   I  could  not  detect  any  damage  cautiedby  locuBts.  Prairie 
land  was  in  excellent  condition  and  covered  with  flowers. 

Round  Rock,  same  county,  well  settled.  Damage  not  important,  and  limited  to  gar- 
dens. The  m^ority  of  locusts  were  already  gone,  and  only  a  few  remained.  The  larv» 
traveled  in  the  direction  of  the  northwest.  Ten  years  ago  the  same  plaee  was  visited 
by  locusts. 

lAmeatone  County. 

Mat  19, 1877. 
This  count?,  ooDsistiog  only  of  prairie,  was  damaged  to  a  considerable  extent.  Seven- 
eighths  of  the  first  com  crop  ^one.  In  spring  all  the  cultivated  land  was  invaded 
by  locusts  from  the  southern  side.  With  the  exception  of  the  cotton-boll  worm,  which 
caused  some  damage  three  years  ago,  the  fields  have  not  sufiered  at  all  for  six  years 
post* 

Mat  21, 1877. 

During  the  passage  from  Houston  to  San  Antonio  the  crop  was  everywhere  in  good 
condition;  no  damage  by  locusts  could  be  observed,  whether  on  sugar-cane,  com,  or 
cotton.    I  saw  no  wheat  cultivated  on  the  road. 

San  Antonio,  Bexar  County, 

Mat  22, 1837. 
The  proprietor  of  a  f  ann  of  twelve  hundred  acres,  six  miles  south  of  San  Antonio,  in- 
forms me  that  his  first  crop  of  com  was  partially  destroyed.  The  locusts  laid  theiv 
eggs  in  the  fall  on  uncultivated  ground  outside  the  farm.  The  young  invaded  the 
farm  this  spring  from  the  southeast,  but  they  only  traveled  by  certain  lines  in  masses 
in  a  northwest  direction.    The  greater  part  of  the  damage  was  limited  to  the  garden. 

Mat  28, 1877. 

Surrounding  country  not  very  much  cultivated ;  the  valley  can  be  irrigated.  Martin 
Sngelman,  a  farmer  and  nurseryman,  living  one  mile  northeast  from  the  city  for 
twenty-six  years,  stated  that  the  locusts  laid  eggs  on  the  outside  of  his  farm  in  dryi 
firm,  black  soil ;  when  hatched  they  crossed  the  water-ditch,  entered  the  farm  from 
the  southeast,  and  took  the  direction  to  northwest,  in  which  direction  the  winged 
started  about  four  weeks  ago.  In  uncultivated  land  fewer  locusts  were  observed. 
They  destroyed  all  the  vegetables,  the  vines,  peach-trees,  &«.,  and  left  the  com  un- 
touched in  the  wesem  part  of  his  farm.  The  damage  was  more  limited  to  his  garden. 
A  week  after  they  left  his  place  all  was  green  again,  and  I  observed  the  vines  full  of 
large  grapes  and  the  peach-trees  full  of  fruit,  bome  of  the  latter  were  killed.  The 
vegetables  in  the  garden  were  in  such  a  condition  that  no  damage  could  have  been 
detected. 

In  general,  the  damage  around  San  Antonio  was  more  in  gardens ;  on  the  southeast 
aide  of  the  city  the  gardens  were  not  touched  at  all,  and  in  some  places  on  the  river, 
-where  the  blue-ffrass  f r«im  Kentucky  has  been  cultivated,  the  locusts  preferred  it 
especially.    All  mf ormants  agree  that  they  appear  every  eighth  or  tenth  year. 

New  BraunfeU,  Comal  County, 

June  6, 1877. 
Mr.  Eessler,  a  farmer,  who  has  over  1,000  acres  in  oultivation  two  miles  south,  says  the 
eggs  were  laid  in  hard  prairie  land  and  in  sand,  rather  than  in  black  soil.  Direction  o^ 
the  travel  of  the  larv»,  north  northwest.  On  the  right  side  of  the  Guadalupe  River, 
running  soutiieast,  they  were  more  numerous  than  on  the  left  side.  In  a  field  which  ia 
crossed  from  south  to  north  by  a  fence,  the  loonsts  moved  along  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence,  destroying  the  com  for  a  distance  of  W  feet.    The  remaiBlBg  part  of  the  field 
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was  not  touched.  A  considerable  part  of  the  larv®  were  killed  by  the  TatMna  fly. 
Ten  years  ago  they  had  an  invasion  of  locosts.  He  observed  then  that  they  died  in 
verv  large  numbers,  but  not  so  much  through  parasites  as  from  change  of  weather, 
which  became  moist  and  cold.  When  the  winged  insects  came  at  the  same  invasion, 
they  destroyed  every  green  thing,  and  even  the  cotton  curtains  on  the  windows. 

JUNB  7, 1877. 
Mr.  Lindheimer,  the  celebrated  botanist,  was  the  only  man  of  whom  I  couM  get 
some  exact  dates.  He  stated  that  the  locusts  arrived  the  10th  of  October,  1676,  noon, 
with  northwest  wind.  On  the  15th  every  green  thing  was  destroyed,  and  egg-Uying 
was  beginning.  On  October  20,  they  nearly  all  left  in  a  southerly  direction,  with  a 
strong  wind.  At  the  end  of  February,  the  eggs  hatched.  May  I,  the  winded  insects 
left,  going  northwest,  and  on  the  15th  of  May  they  had  disappeared  entirely.  The 
damage  from  locusts  in  1858  was  considerable. 

Cypress  City,  Harris  County,  25  miles  northwest  of  Houston, 

June  13, 1977. 

Locusts  were  not  observed  at  any  time  at  this  place,  on  the  testimony  of  the  follow* 

ing  farmers:  Gerloff,  24  years  here ;  Bergatadt,  25  years  here  j  Muller,  30  years  here. 

A  few  locusts  have  been  observed  at  Houston,  doing  very  little  damage;  but  many 

at  Hempstead,  26  miles  northwest  from  Cypress  City.    On  this  place,  the  principal 

plants  under  cultivation  ore  corn,  cotton,  and  oats. 

Report  from  Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  County. 

July  1, 1877. 

The  country  not  very  settled.  The  Cretaceous  formation  is  covered  everywhere  by 
Tertiary  formation.  The  lower  cross  timber  runs  about  10  miles  wide  along  the  west- 
em  limit  of  the  county.  The  whole  county  suffered  considerably  in  the  sandy  regions 
from  locusts.  Eggs  were  laid  in  large  quantities  in  the  small  open  prairies  of  the  cross 
timber,  and  on  the  bluff  about  200  feet  high  on  the  south  side  of  the  West  Fork  River. 

The  direction  of  the  traveling  larvie  was  northwest.  Many  farmers  had  to  replant 
com  two  or  three  times.  I  observed  myself  in  the  beginning  of  April  all  small  trees 
and  bushes  of  elm  covering  the  bottom  of  the  West  Fork  entirely  deprived  of  foliage 
by  locusts. 

The  damage  in  wheat  for  the  county  is  estimated  to  average  half  of  the  crop,  bat 
some  farms  situated  in  the  open  prairie  were  quite  free  from  &mage. 

The  winged  locusts  left  in  the  first  days  of  May,  going  northwest.  In  general,  noth- 
ing was  done  against  them,  and  as  they  appear  only  every  eight  or  ten  years,  people 
don't  much  fear  them. 

Reply  to  ike  questions  of  the  U.  8.  JSnt4mologioal  CommmissUmf  BuUeUn  Ab.  J. 

1.  Arrival  of  locusts  in  Dallas,  September  20, 1876, 12  o'clock, 
la.  Wind  from  northwest,  moderate. 

lb.  Warm  and  clear. 

Ic.  Southeast,  very  dense ;  the  height  of  the  swarm  estimated  at  2,000  feet,  its  eicten- 
Bion  in  breadth  from  40  to  60  miles. 

2.  September21,  arrival  of  new  swarms,  10  o^clook  a.  m.,  with  the  some  direction 
and  strength  of  wind;  only  a  few  alighted.  The  passage  continued  till  4  o'clock  p.  m. 
On  the  22d  of  September  there  was  no  wind  and  no  new  swarms  i^rrived.  September 
23d,  at  noon,  a  great  quantity  of  locusts  started  in  the  direction  of  northwest,  whilst 
we  had  southwest  wind.  The  weather  was  fair  and  warm.  Till  the  5th  of  October 
they  stayed  here  in  the  same  number,  and  diminished  from  then  partially  by  going 
southward,  partially  by  being  devoured  by  prairie  chickens  (IVtroociiptda),  but  only 
toward  the  end  of  October  did  they  entirely  disappear. 

3.  Coupling  commenced  on  the  25th  and  became  general  on  the  30th  of  September. 
The  first  eggs  were  deposited  on  the  29th. 

4.  The  first  hatching  of  the  eggs  I  observed  on  February  26, 1877,  in  sand,  especially 
on  places  where  the  sun  was  shining.  The  hatching  became  general  from  the  2d  to 
the  10th  of  Mareh,  1877.  It  continued,  however,  until  the  20th.  The  hatching  was  in 
close  relation  to  the  temperature;  only  a  few  hatched  on  cold  days.  The  most  hatched 
a  day  after  rain. 

5.  Could  not  be  observed. 

6.  About  one-third  of  the  eggs  did  not  hatch;  those  were  probably  destroyed  during 
the  winter  by  insects,  birds,  and  by  plowing  of  prairie. 

7.  The  eggs  were  generally  deposited  in  hard  and  sandy  aoO,  and  on  places  where 
the  gross  was  wanting,  in  the  tracks  of  old  roads,  dto.,  and  in  free  and  open  places  in 
timber.    More  eggs  were  deposited  in  sand  than  in  black  soiL 

a  In  sandy  soil  they  seem  to  be  hat<$hed  more  nnmeroosly  than  in  black  soil  and 
also  where  it  was  most  sunny. 
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9.  I  found  the  first  "winged  locusts  on  the  5th  of  April. 

10.  The  first  started  May  3,  in  considernblo  numbers. 

11.  The  damage  in  Dallas  County  and  the  State;  is  estimated  at  one-third  for  wheat 
Qud  at  one-half  for  corn.  The  latter,  however,  could  be  replant<id ;  therefore  the  dam- 
age, in  consequence  of  favorable  weather,  was  reduced  on  more  work. 

lij  13, 14.  Wheat  suffered  most,  then  corn  ;  grass,  and  barley  were  seldom  touched, 
and  as  cotton  was  uot  planted  before  the  locusts  left  the  country,  it  was  not  damaged 
at  all.  Against  it  grape-vines,  peaches,  and  other  fruit-trees  suffered  considerable. 
Potatoes,  cabbage,  lettuce,  &c.,  wore  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  young  locusts,  as  in 
the  fall  previously  by  the  winged  ones.  Remarkably  enough,  they  did  not  touch  the 
sweet  potatoes. 

15.  After  my  own  minute  observation,  the  unwinged  locusts  moved  from  southwest 
to  northeast ;  fences,  creeks,  &.C..  changed  somewhat  that  direction.  The  very  young 
ones  assembled  already  in  very  tnick  masses.  After  they  consumed  the  scarcely  devel- 
oped leaves  of  the  lower  plants,  I  saw  them  eat  also  dry  leaves  on  the  bottom ;  then 
they  climbed  on  dry  stallss  and  consumed  the  old  leaves.  They  migrate  nearly  always 
after  each  transformation,  and  the  more  they  grow  the  more  they  travel.  Every  far- 
mer I  consulted  confirmed  me  that  their  fields  were  entered  every  (ime  from  the  south 
side,  with  more  or  less  deviation  according  to  the  obstacles,  but  never  from  the  north 
side.  The  newly  winged  insects  don't  eat  anything  before  their  departure ;  from  three 
to  five  days  elapse  before  they  start  when  they  are  winged,  as  it  requires  a  certaiu 
time  for  the  wings  to  get  strong. 

IG.  Means  for  the  destruction  of  the  unfledged  insects  were  very  little  resorted  to. 
I  did  not  hear  that  farmers  made  ditches  around  their  cultivated  land,  nor  do  tbey 
employ  machines.  Newsptix)er8  mentioned  from  New  Brauusfels  that  there  a  machine 
was  used.  But  when  I  got  information  about  it,  I  understood  that  eight  or  ten  years 
ago  somebody  invented  one  and  used  it  in  crardens,  but  that  was  all.  Jn  gardens,  peo- 
])ie  used  brooms  against  the  locusts,  and  burnt  them  with  dry  hay  and  straw,  but 
almost  without  any  good  result.  More  was  efiected  by  small  chickens ;  hens  with  their 
young  ones  protected  the  crop  in  the  gardens  to  a  certain  extent.  Some  farmers  pro- 
tected their  fruit-trees  by  twisting  a  piece  of  cotton  around  the  stem  or  putting  tar 
on  it. 

17.  No  means  were  cmploved  for  the  destruction  of  the  winged  insects.  After  their 
arrival  iu  fall,  wheat,  com,  barley,  oats,  &c.,  were  already  secured,  aud  the  cotton  ripe 
nearly  all  over,  so  that  farmers  told  me  that  the  cotton-picking  was  much  easier,  as 
the  locusts  ate  the  leaves  up. 

20.  In  October,  1874,  swarms  of  insects  came  to  Dallas,  but  only  one-tenth  as  much 
as  in  1876.    In  spring,  1875,  the  young  locusts  did  not  do  any  damage. 

21.  The  fallowing  wild  birds  are  especially  very  useful  in  the  destruction  of  locusts: 
CharadriuB  virginicua  (Plover),  Charadriua  montavus  (Mountain  Plover),  Cupidonia 
cupido  (Prairie  Chicken),  Meleagris  gallopago  (TurL-ey),  Orttfx  virginiana  (Quail),  Xu- 
nienius  loMgirosiria  (Curlew),  the  common  domestic  fowl,  hogs  and  opossums,  especially 
insects  of  prey,  TackivcBf  &c. 

As  the  locusts  only  appear  here  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  years,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  tbey  are  not  much  feared  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  State. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  or  authentic  information,  as  no  special  attention 
was  given  by  any  one  to  the  observation  of  locusts. 

Dallas,  Texas,  August  12, 1877. 


MISCELLANEOUS  REPORTS. 

Kotcsfrom  DalJaa  County  previoua  to  the  year  1877. 

[By  J.  Beverschau.] 

I  came  to  this  county  February,  1856.  The  fall  previous  a  great  number  of  grass- 
hoppers made  their  appearance,  destroying  by  the  way  all  green  vegetation ;  in  a  field 
of  wheat  of  about  30  acres  not  a  blade  of  it  could  be  seen  in  February,  but  in  March 
the  wheat  began  to  grow  again,  and,  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  12  or  15  bushels  to 
the  aci-e  was  made  out  of  that  field.  The  grain  was  of  good  quality.  I  don't  think 
they  deposited  any  eggs.  I  don't  remember  having  seen  any  young  'hoppers  the  next 
spring,  or  hearing  there  were  any. 

From  that  time,  I  believe  hardly  a  year  has  passed  without  grasshoppers  iu  the  fall, 
but  these  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  to  excite  no  alarm  among  the  farmers  except  in  the 
following  years. 

In  the  fall  of  18G7  much  was  said  about  immense  swarms  of  locusts  advancing  both 
from  west  and  north.  Tbey  nrade  their  appearance  at  Weatherford,  in  Parker  County, 
two  months  before  they  came  here.    The  following  is  from  m;  note-book : 

October  15. — ^Wind  south  and  light.  Legions  of  'hoppers  at  noon ;  traveling  eastward. 
They  were  not  high  in  the  air,  but  flying  low  on  the  prairie,  alighting  frequently  and 
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starting  again.  On  Uie  18tb  their  number  increased  donbly,  traveling  in  the  same 
direction,  with  the  wind  blowing  in  the  Barae  direction.  They  eat  everytliing  tender, 
even  the  leaves  of  peach-trees,  uud  at  night  the  trees,  houseS;  and  walls  were  literally 
covered  with  them. 

October  2L— Wind  from  the  north.  At  abont  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  swarm  npon  swarm  dark- 
ens the  sky,  traveling  south,  and  very  high.    At  night  a  gi-eat  number  alight. 

After  that  date  they  dimiuish  daily,  traveling  always  east  or  south,  as  the  wind 
allowed  them  to  do. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  a  light  rain  having  moistened  the  ^nnd  (before  that  wo 
had  a  protracted  drought),  they  began  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  immense  quantity,  and 
continued  to  do  so  abont  al  this  month,  at  the  end  of  wbicb  they  had  nearly  all  disiip- 
l)e»i'ed.  As  the  fall  has  been  very  dry,  no  wheat  was  sowed  before  thn  ap}ieaniuee  of 
grasshoppers,  and  the  presence  of  the  insects  delayed  the  sowing  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November ;  so  no  fall-wheat  was  damaged. 

18G8,  Februartf  22  —I  observed  the  first 'hoppers  batching  in  a  warm  dry  place.  Since 
March  3,  great  numbers  hatch  out,  and  ccmtinno  to  hatch  for  a  month  after.  In  th« 
valley  where  the  water  had  stood  several  days  on  the  ground,  some  'hoppers  hatch  very 
lat<»,  after  the  ground  begins  to  dry  up. 

March  29.— They  congregate  in  bushes  along  the  branches,  and  seem  traveling  north- 
ward. 

April  10,— They  are  coming  out  of  the  covers  and  in  fields,  where  they  commit  great 
depredations. 

April  14.— Traveling  very  much. 

April  15.— Follow  down  the  branches. 

Ajml  10.— Seem  to  follow  the  back  track  of  yesterday. 

Ajml  26. — See  numbers  dead— more  than  half-grown. 

April  30. — See  a  few  with  wings. 

May  10.— A  good  many  got  wings. 

May  15. — ^They  begin  to  leave,  flying  in  a  northward  direction ;  the  wind  blowing  from 
the  south.    At  the  end  of  the  month  about  all  have  disappeared. 

I  think  most  of  the  eggs  deposited  in  the  fall  hatch  out.  The  ravages  were  mostly 
confined  along  the  branches,  where  tbe  'hoppers  seemed  seeking  a  shelter  for  their 
transformations.  In  such  situations,  entire  patches  of  oats  and  corn  were  destroyed  gen- 
erally. The  wheat  was  but  little  injured,  and  as  we  had  abundant  rain  in  the  spring 
and  'summer,  the  year  proved  to  be  a  good  one  for  grain,  vegetables,  cotton,  and 
fruits. 

1874,  September  14.— At  about  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  wind  blowing  lightly  from  the  north, 
immense  swarms  of  grasshoppere  made  their  appearance,  alighted,  and  destn>yed  all 
the  young  vegetation,  and  injured  the  fall-wheat  to  some  extent ;  all  this  month  they 
laid  countless  millions  of  eggs,  about  as  many  as  in  18G7;  at  the  end  of  this  month 
the  most  had  disappeared,  traveling  always  in  a  southern  or  western  din*ction. 

1875.— It  was  the  10th  of  March  when  the  young  'hoppers  began  to  hat<!h,  but  I  don't 
think  now  that  more  than  the  third  of  the  quantity  deposited  in  the  fall  hatch  out; 
some  seem  to  have  rotted  in  the  ground,  and  a  good  many  were  probably  destroywl  by 
insects  of  the  CaraMd(e  family.    1  have  seen  auEcarthrus  gravidtuf  eating  some. 

In  spite  of  that,  immense  legions  of  young  pests  swarmed  on  all  the  dry  places  of  the 
praiiie,  and  great  destruction  of  crops  was  expected.  Fortunately,  great  llocks  of 
birds,  appearing  nearly  at  the  same  time,  made  a  terrible  havoc  among  them.  I  have 
seen  fields  covered  with  such  numbers  of  grasshoppers  as  to  leave  no  hoj>e  for  cro}} 
whatever  entirely  cleared  out  in  one  day  by  these  useful  binls ;  and  this  is  the  place 
to  say  a  word  or  two  abont  them.  The  first  to  put  in  appearance,  and  very  often 
traveling  together,  are  the  curlew  {Xunenim  borealis)  and  the  golden  plover  (Chara- 
driua  virgitiiua).  Soon  after  these  have  left  for  more  northern  latitudes,  a  third  si^ecies, 
called  also  (although  improperly)  idover,  arrives,  and  often  covers  the  prairie  in  small 
flocks,  and  rendering  always  goo<l  service,  because  it  stays  with  us  till  the  grown  'hop- 
pers have  left.  The  scientitio  name  of  that  species  is  Arctiturus  Ipartmmius,  The 
quantity  of  young  'hoppers  eaten  up  by  these  three  kinds  of  birds  only  is  truly  amaz- 
ing ;  nevertheless,  a  good  many  are  killed  every  spring  by  sportsmen  and  p«iuch<-i«.  A 
law  for  the  protection  of  all  the  insectivorous  birds  would  be  a  blessing  for  tho  farm* 
ers,  and  will  help  materially  to  lessen  the  number  of  noxious  insects. 

That  year  the  ^hoppers  did  but  little  damage;  they  began  to  get  wings  in  May,  but 
I  think  the  most  died  just  after  they  had  wings.  I  have  seen  piles  of  them  along  the 
blufiTs. 

Ju  the  fall  of  the  same  year  they  appeared  again  in  limited  numbers,  but  did  no 
damage,  and  deposited  no  eggs. 

Answers  to  the  questions  ir.  Circttlar  1.    Dallas  County. 


1.  September  19,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

la.  Moderate,  north. 

\h.  Smoky,  bat  not  cloudy ;  warm. 
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Ic.  South ;  very  thick ;  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  very  high. 

2.  CaDDot  answer  properly ;  some  leaviog  aud  more  comiDg  every  day;  but  the  most 
left  about  October  the  10th. 

3.  Began  the  24lh  of  September ;  laid  immensely  during  two  or  three  weeks. 

4.  Saw  the  first  the  2d  of  March,  1877,  and  continued  for  over  a  month. 

5.  Seems  to  me  that  nearly  half  did  not  hatch  out ;  some  CarabidcB  ate  a  good  many ; 
hear  it  said  that  the  prairie  chickens  have  scratched  oat  and  destroyed  a  good  many. 

6.  In  all  rocky  and  dr^y  places  along  the  roads,  and  in  denuded  but  hard  places  on 
the  prairie ;  don't  deposit  any  eggs  iu  plowed  or  soft  ground. 

7.  April  24. 

8.  May  5. 

9.  Suppose,  in  my  immediate  neighborhood,  at  about  n  third. 

10.  First,  spring-oats;  second,  barley;  third,  wheat;  fourth,  Indian  com. 

11.  Don't  know. 

12.  The  Indian  corn,  except  when  they  are  starving ;  they  hardly  touch  the  English 
peas  and  sweet- potatoes. 

13.  Could  uot  see  that  they  were  marching  in  any  positive  direction,  seemed  to  be  going 
from  the  prairie  to  the  branches  and  from  the  branches  to  the  prairie ;  they  seemed 
to  be  hunting  covers  to  cast  their  skins ;  when  the  wheat  and  other  crops  are  high 
enough,  they  stay  in  permanently  until  they  get  wings. 

14.  None  that  I  know  of;  except  a  few  farmers  burning  them,  in  scattering  straw 
on  their  hatching-places,  but  that  amounts  to  little.  I  have  employed  satisfactorily 
young  ohiokecs ;  300  of  them  protected  me  about  two  acres  of  ground,  jdanted  in  oats, 
Irish  potatoes,  asparagus,  &c. 

15.  Mot  any. 

20.  Nearly  every  fall  by  a  few ;  but  immense  swarms  appeared  in  1655, 1867,  and  1874. 

21,  22.  I  can  say  nothing  satisfactory  about  these  questions. 

Mount  Caui,  Limestonb  County,  March  10, 1877.— Having  seen  a  notice  in  your 
paper  of  February  24  that  barley  was  six  inches  high  in  Calilomia,  I  thought  that 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  it  was  doing  in  Texas.  I  went  into  a  held  of 
oarley  March  5  that  I  sowed  in  October,  and  found  some  of  the  largest  blades  meas- 
nred  eighteen  inches.  My  wheat  sowed  in  November  measured  eleven  inches.  The 
prospect  for  a  small-grain  crop  is  very  good.  Com  crop  not  yot  in  the  ground  in  this 
section,  owing  to  the  recent  rains.  Grasshoppers  hatching  out  by  the  lu  ill  ion  ou  the 
sandy  land.  I  live  on  black  land,  and  have  not  yet  seen  any  eggs  or  'hoppers,  nor  have 
I  heard  of  any  on  black  land.  Good  -land  in  this  section  sells  from  83  to  $6  per  acre. 
Improved  lands  rent  readily  from  (4  to  $5  per  acre.>-[John  Fogarty,  in  Prairie  Farmer, 

I  will  answer  your  questions  seriatim  as  well  as  I  can  from  the  information  at  i)resent 
at  my  command':  1.  ** Area  invaded." — The  entire  State,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  east- 
ern or  heavily  timbered  portion.  2.  "  Date  of  arrival." — About  midday  on  the  20th  of 
September.  3.  **  Main  direction  of  flight  and  wind." — South*  ast,  with  wind  in  samo 
direction.  After  their  first  a[)pearance  here  they  remain(*d  some  three  weeks,  and  then 
the  major  portion  departed  in  the  direction  named.  Two  weeks  subsequently  they 
returned  in  considerable  numbers  from  the  southeast,  the  direction  of  their  ori;;inal 
departure.  Their  eggs  were  chiefly  deposited  after  their  last  appearance.  4.  '*  The 
area  over  which  eggshave  been  laid."— So  far  as  I  am  informed,  over  tbe  whole  State, 
with  the  exception  mentioned  in  question  first.  Our  State  journals  have  been  report- 
ing the  hatching  of  the  eggs  during  the  past  four  weeks.  In  tbls  locality,  myriads  ol* 
young  locusts  are  visible.  Already  early  gardens  have  been  destroyed.  Vi'ill  they 
probably  damage  our  wheat  and  other  crops  ? — [John  H.  Stevens,  Dallas,  Mai-ch  18, 
1877. 

WmiELOCK,  Robertson  County,  March  21.— Farmers  have  their  ground  prepared 
ready  for  planting.  Some  have  finished,  and  the  com  is  up  and  looking  well.  Others 
are  holding  back  on  acooant  of  the  grasshopper.  There  are  millions  upon  millions  of 
the  little  imps  already  hatched  out.  They  have  done  no  great  damage  as  yet.  L' cok- 
ing for  them  to  leave  every  day.  No  restraint  or  welcome  extended.  Joy  go  with 
them.— [T.,  in  Prairie  Fanner, 

Bosque  County  is  complaining  of  grasshoppers ;  the  warm  weather  having  brought 
out  the  pests  by  the  million.— [Prairie  Farmer,  March  31,  ltf77. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Beneke,  just  returned  to  San  Antonio  from  New  Mexico,  first  saw  locusts 
at  Fredericksburg,  about  seventy-three  miles  west  of  San  Antonio.  They  are  about 
half-grown  there  now.— [Note  by  Mr.  Riley,  April  5,  1877. 

Caloptenus  spretus  here  in  countless  myriads.  Commenced  traveling  north.— [J.  H. 
Myers,  Salado,  Bell  County,  April  7, 1877. 

The  young  'hoppers  have  taken  up  their  line  of  march ;  conrse  northwest.  They  are 
about  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  fiist  lot  that  hatched  have 
gone  in  the  above  direction  for  several  miles  to  get  into  timber,  brush,  or  sheltered 
X^laces.    They  have  not  done  much  damage  yet.    In  general  opinion  their  wings  will 
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be  ]argo  enough  in  another  month  for  them  to  commence  their  flight  out  of  thecountiy 
to  their  homes  north.— [John  H.  Secrist,  Austin,  April  9, 1877. 

Advices  from  Texas  say  that  around  San  Antonio  and  Dallas  the  ^hoppers  are  swarm- 
ing and  <\'iting  up  everything  eatable.  Great  destitution  is  reported  in  portions  of 
Eastern  Texas,  some  families  being  upon  the  verge  of  starvation.  Large  numbers  of 
unemployed  men  with  families,  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  in  consequence  of 
this  locust  raid,  are  now  on  their  way  to  Saint  Louis.— [  }Ve8t€m  Farm  JoumaL  April 
12,  1877. 

Dr.  Coleman  has  probably  informed  you  that  grasshoppers,  to  the  number  of  prob- 
ably five  hundred,  settled  on  his  premises  on  May  1 ;  but  he  may  not  have  told  you 
that  at  my  boarding-place,  a  hundred  yards  farther  west,  none  alighted,  at  least  uune 
were  observed.— [J.  T.  Moulton,  jr.,  Calvert,  April  12, 1877. 

[Corrcspondomco  of  Saint  Lonis  Globo-Dcmocrat.] 

Paris,  Ajyril  14.~Wheat  and  corn  are  doing  well.  There  are  no  grasshoppers  in  this 
section. 

Hempstead,  A^yril  15. — We  are  free  from  grasshoppers  in  our  county,  or  rather  they 
are  so  few  that  we  have  sustained  lit  tie  or  no  damage  from  their  presence.  Between 
the  birds,  rains,  and  strong  southeast  winds,  we  hope  to  get  rid  of  them  entirely. 

Waco,  April  16. — Grassboppers  are  hero  in  considerable  number,  and  have  destroyed 
many  oatfields  and  some  wheat.    The  growing  wheat  looks  well. 

Ennis,  April  16. — There  are  numerous  grasshoppers  in  this  section,  and  great  fears 
arc  entertained  that  the  grain  crops  will  he  seriously  injured. 

Houston,  April  16. — Crops  in  the  lower  portion  of  tne  State  are  doing  splendidly. 
Grns.shop])ers  have  not  done  much  damage  within  a  circuit  of  about  eighty-live  miles 
from  Houston ;  hist  week  they  were  reported  to  have  done  a  good  deal  of  damage  near 
Austin  ;  since  then  they  are  reported  to  be  moving  westward. 

Jacksonville,  April  16.— The  crop  is  yet  too  young  to  make  any  report,  although 
the  present  prospects  are  quite  promising;  there  is  no  or  very  little  wheat  planted  in 
East  Texas,  all  grown  in  West  Texas ;  the  grasshoppers  are  very  bad  in  that  section ; 
none  in  this. 

Jkwktt,  April  16.— We  have  plenty  of  grasshoppers  out ;  they  seem  to  be  harmless. 
Grain  crops  are  doing  well. 

Litchfield,  April  16. — Since  the  warm  spell  we  had  in  February  repeated  experi- 
ments have  been  made  to  hatch  out  the  grasshoppers,  and  in  almost  every  case  has 
been  a  failure,  as  most  of  the  eggs  seem  to  be  decayed  or  dried  up.  Before  the  warm 
spell  they  would  hatch  out  by  keeping  them  in  the  house  near  the  stove.  The  farmers 
are  busy  putting  in  their  grain,  and  feel  confident  of  a  good  crop.  The  ground  was 
never  in  better  condition  than  it  is  at  present. 

iCorrespondeQce  of  the  Saint  Louis  Times.] 

Plano,  Collin  Colt^ty,  April  16. — The  grasshopper  question  is  now  being  fully  dis- 
cussed all  overour  section.  The  'hoppers  commenced  hatching  about  six  weeks  agei,  and 
still  continue  to  do  so.  The  weather  has  been  very  favorable  for  planters,  and  more  vo 
for  the  grasshoppers.  The  estimate  as  to  the  damage  done  by  the  lntt«r  up  to  this  time  is 
one-third  of  the  oats  and  wheat  and  nine-tenths  of  the  gardens.  They  seem  to  do  more 
damage  on  farms  which  are  situated  on  rolling  lands  joining  small  creeks  and  the  tim- 
ber. Some  farmers  say  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  early  wheat  now  heading  out,  and 
the  'hoppers  climb  up  the  stalk  during  the  night  and  eat  off  the  head.  So  if  this  be 
the  case  all  the  early  wheat  will  be  destroyed.  Our  hope  then  will  be  for  the  'hoppers 
to  leave  in  order  to  leave  us  the  late  wheat,  but  the  trouble  is  they  cannot  easily  get 
away.  Very  few  of  them  can  fly,  and  young  ones  are  still  hatching  out,  so  I  see  no 
ho|)e  of  any  wheat  and  oats  to  be  left,  except  in  fields  which  the)-  do  not  get  into. 

I  had  the  finest  prospect  of  a  garden  in  the  town,  consisting  of  peas,  beans,  lettuce, 
radishes,  and  numerous  other  vegetables  and  plants,  which  are  all  eaten  up.  It  liKiks  as 
if  there  never  was  anything  planted  there.  The  onions  were  six  incfhes  high  when  I  first 
discovered  the  'hoppers,  and  in  one  day  and  night  everything  was  eaten  to  the  ground, 
and  nothing  has  come  out  since.  My* impression  is  that  the  insects  x>ois(m  the  roots. 
Thf^re  are  large  farms  in  our  section  of  wheat  and  oats  which  are  all  eaten  up ;  not  a 
spear  to  be  scon.  They  look  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  planted  there.  Tbe  cottou 
will  be  up  by  the  15th  of  May,  as  most  farmers  will  not  plant  until  lnt«,  thinking  the 
'hoppere  would  leave,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  think  they  will,  so  I  look  for  the  cotton 
to  be  damaged  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  'hoppers  now  are  taking  to  the  fruit-trees  and  eating  off  all  the  leaves  and  the 
small  peaches,  and.  generally  speaking,  taking  everything  as  they  go. 

Business  is  at  a  stand;  nothing  doing.  One  clerk  could  attend  tu  the  whole  town 
nowadays  so  far  as  trade  and  trutfic  are  coucenied. 

H.  C.  OVERAKER. 
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[Correspomlence  of  Saint  Louis  GIobc-Dcmocrat.] 

KossE,  April  17.— Crop  prospects  are  poor,  the  grasshoppers  doing  great  damage  to 
growing  graiu.    Ou  some  larms  every  vestige  of  vegctatiou  has  disappeared. 

COR8ICANA,  April  17. — The  writer  is  just  in  from  un  eight  days'  drive  enibraciiig  the 
three  counties  of  Ellis,  Hill,  and  Kavunx),  and  finds  but  small  iiraonntof  damugedouo 
by  grasshoppers.  Stands  of  corn  and  oats  are  damaged  in  small  spots  about  the  edge 
of  the  timber.    In  the  aggregate  the  damage  is  small,  and  soon  expect  them  to  leave. 

McKiNNEY,  April  17.— The  prospect  for  wheat  and  corn  is  had,  the  grasshoppers 
doing  much  damage  and  no  sign  of  their  leaving. 

Crockett,  April  17.— Cotton-planting  delayed  owing  to  excessive  rains;  abont  half 
planted.  What  has  been  planted  is  well  ux)  and  doing  finely.  Ko  gra6shopx)ers  yet. 
Prospects  good. 

Bryan,  April  18. — Grasshoppers  are  very  unmcrous,  destroying  gardens  whenever 
a  swarm  stiikes  them.  They  have  in  some  instances  destroyed  young  crops.  They  are 
hatching  ont  in  different  litters.    As  they  get  large  enough  to  travel  they  go  north. 

LuLiNG,  April  18. — There  are  no  grasshoppers  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  crops 
are  doing  well. 

Texas  Locusts. — I  came  to  Ellis  County  in  1859,  and  have  lived  in  Northern,  Mid- 
dle, Southern,  and  Southwestern  Texas  since  then,  eighteen  years,  and  have  never  seen 
any  serious  damage  from  grasshoppers.  The  pests  have  invaded  poitions  of  the  State 
several  times,  and  in  fact  came  as  far  south  as  Washington  Couniy  last  fall,  and  have 
been  hatching  ont  for  several  weeks,  but  they  disappear  as  fast  as  hatched,  from  birds 
and  other  causes,  and  the  farmers  here  do  not  apprehend  any  damage  unless  to  a 
few  eai'ly-planted  gardens.  The  climate  seems  unfavorable  to  them  ;  and  besides 
thoy  would  hatch  and  be  grown  and  fly  northward  before  crops  would  bo  np.  They 
have  been  known  to  do  some  little  damage  occasionally  in  a  small  portion  of  Northwest 
Texas  only.  The  usual  time  of  coming  is  October  or  November,  and  then  they  could  do 
no  damage  to  this  section. — [E.  E.  C,  Washiugt^jn  County,  Texas,  in  Xcw  York  Tribune, 
April  18,  1877. 

[From  the  Globe-Democrat] 

Calvert,  April  20. — We  have  had  the  grasshoppers  with  us  for  the  last  two  months 
in  large  numbers.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  coni,  oats,  small  grain, 
and  gardens,  but  so  far  have  done  little  injury  to  cotton.  The  young  ones  seem  to  do 
the  most  damage.  Farmers  believe  they  will  leave  in  two  weeks,  and  if  this  occurs 
the  prospect  will  be  good. 

LuLI^'G,  April  20. — Grasshoppers  have  done  little  damage,  and  have  commenced  fly- 
ing north. 

San  Antonio,  April  20.— Crops  never  looked  better,  and  there  are  no  fears  of  serious 
damage  by  gra88hop|>er8. 

We  are  having  very  heavy  rains  every  few  days,  principally  during  the  night,  accom- 
panied with  incessant  discharges  of  electricity  and  generally  commencing  or  closing 
with  a  ^reat  deal  of  small  hail.  I  think  a  great  many  of  the  insect^)  are  destroyed  by 
these  rains.  They  appear,  however,  to  be  very  good  barometers,  and  always  seek  places 
of  safety  some  hours  before  the  rain  comn^ences,  and  they  invariably  get  on  the  shel- 
tered side  of  the  object  to  which  they  cliug. — [Letter  from  W.  L.  Coleman,  Calvert, 
Texas,  April  24. 

[CoireapondeDce  of  tho  Globe-Democrat] 

Hearve,  April  25. — So  many  contradictory  stories  are  told  in  reference  to  the  prass- 
hoppers  in  Texas,  and  the  damage  they  are  doing,  and  what  they  are  not  doing,  that  I 
thought  I  would  make  my  statement.  I  came  into  the  State  of  Texas  at  Texaikana  on 
the  22([  of  February,  and  since  that  time  until  now  have  been  traveling  by  rail,  stage, 
and  privaet  conveyance,  and  have  been  at  nil  of  the  large  and  medium  sized  towns  in 
Eastern,  Southern,  Western,  and  Central  Texas,  and  as  lar  north  as  Waco,  McLennan 
County.  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  inquire  of  farmers  in  each  place  visited,  an<l  by 
my  own  personal  observation  by  going  into  the  fields  and  examining  for  myself  tlie 
operations  of  the  Texas  grasshoppers,  and  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  damage  they  are 
doing  and  its  probable  results.  I  And  there  are  more  or  less  grasshoppers  in  nearly  every 
portion  and  county  of  Texas  visited,  and  that  they  are  doing  moreor  less  damage  in  places 
where  they  are;  but,  unlike  their  operations  in  Dakota,  Nebraska,  andKansiis,  where  I 
have  seen  them  at  their  worst,  sweeping  as  they  go,  in  Texas  the  damage  is  not  general 
but  local ;  for  instance,  in  a  neighborhood  they  will  cat  up  four  or  five  acres  of  cotton 
for  one  farmer,  and  not  do  any  more  damage  in  that  vicinity,  or  for  five  or  six  miles 
aronnd.  What  is  peculiar  about  their  operations  here  in  Texas  is  that  they  then 
leave,  doing  no  more  harm  in  that  locality,  but  pounce  down  in  some  other  place,  miles 
uway,  destroying  nothing  intermediate,  and  invariably  moving  north.  The  most  dam- 
age I  have  witnessed  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bryan,  in  lirasos  County.  A  well- 
informed  farmer  here  estimates  that  the  amount  of  damage  to  tbo  entire  crop  of  the 
county  Will  be  about  one  per  cent,  in  Brazos  County,  and  there  will  bea  laiige  per  c<;n|.Tp 
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of  the  damage  done  to  the  entire  State  as  for  north  as  Bryan  and  Waco.  In  the  menn 
time  there  is  a  comjilote  scare,  and  dealers  will  buy  only  by  piecemeal.  Trade  io  tbe 
connty  Heems  to  be  at  a  stand-still,  and  if  a  commercial  traveler  attempts  to  sell  a  bill 
of  goods  the  dealer  says  '*  grasshopper!"  I  am  now  going  into  Northern  Tex.<7S,  and 
more  aboat  the  grasshoppers  anon.  A.  B.  S. 

New  Braunfels,  Api'il  2^), — We  have  had  a  fine  season  so  far,  and  oats,  which  have 
been  but  little  disturbed  by  the  grasshoppers,  i^romise  seventy-five  bashels  to  the 
acre.  We  may  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  crop  are  gone.  'Grasshoppers  moving 
northward,  and  no  fnrther  damage  anticipated  from  them. 

Dallas,  April  25.— Never  before  have  the  crops  in  North  Texas  looked  better,  though 
grasshoppers  have  begun  to  make  sad  havoc  in  wheat  and  oats,  and  fears  are  euti-r- 
taiued  tliat  they  will  eat  up  the  young  cotton  and  corn.  It  is  predicted  that  the  pest 
will  have  disappeared  iu  two  weeks,  and,  if  the  prediction  be  cori^ct>  we  will  still  have 
good  crops. 

Corpus  Christi,  April  25. — The  grasshoppers  have  done  no  injnry  in  the  large  dis- 
trict of  conntry  between  the  Nneces  River  in  this  State  and  the  Rio  Grande  on  the 
Mexican  border.  They  have  never  done  any  damage  iu  this  section  at  any  time. 
Crops  are  looking  well. 

Plano,  April  25.— Grasshoppers  are  still  here  by  the  million,  have  alrrady  destroyed 
many  farms,  and  are  now  eating  the  wheat  as  it  comes  out.  Many  fanners  are  totally 
ruined.  It  th«  pest  does  not  leave  soon  the  cotton  crop  will  also  go  up.  Busioeas  is 
dull  and  the  people  are  bine. 

Sherman,  April  30. — Aside  from  grasshopper  ravages,  crops— wheat,  com,  and  cot- 
ton—are  looking  well.  Season  rather  wet,  but  not  to  an  extent  t-o  interfere  with  the 
cultivation  of  corn.  We  have  the  promise  of  a  good  harvest.  This  will  commence  iu 
about  three  weeks.  In  some  sections  'hoppers  have  done  considerable  damage,  bnt  croiis 
are  so  far  advanced  that  the  pests  cannot  seriously  dauiage  them.— [iVat/ne  Farmer. 

A  strong  wind  from  dne  south,  and  the  air,  as  far  up  as  tbe  eye  cau  reach,  is  illled 
with  locusts  moving  north.  Such  of  our  local  crop  as  can  fly  are  rising.  We  have 
many  late  ones,  too  young  to  start  yet.— [Letter  from  W.  C.  Walsh,  Austin,  May  1, 1877. 

Leaving  the  State. — The  Herald  has  strennously  maintained  all  the  time  that  no 
serious  damage  would  be  done  to  the  general  crops  by  the  grasshoppers,  and  that  ns 
soon  as  their  wings  were  developed  they  would  leave  the  country.  Both  these  asser- 
tions have  proven  correct.  Reports  from  all  over  the  State  show  that  the  wheat  cn>p 
never  looked  better.  Damage  has  been  done  in  certain  localities,  but  the  damage  was 
only  in  spot«,  and  cannot  be  counted  in  the  general  average.  All  danger  is  over  now, 
for  the  giasshoppers  for  the  last  two  days  nave  been  winging  their  way  northward, 
millions  upon  millions  of  them.  They  can  only  be  seen  by  looking  very  closely  at  the 
sky,  and  as  near  the  sun  as  possible.  Many  of  onr  citizens  were  busy  yesterday  gaziug 
at'them  through  glass  and  spectacles.  Parties  iu  other  States  need  not  fear  to  come 
to  Texas  on  account  of  grasshoppers.— [Z>a?{aa  Herald,  May  3,  1677. 

Dear  Sirs  :  The  present  season  has  been  one  of  many  doubts  and  fears,  owing  to  the 
appearance  of  the  grasshoppers ;  and  while  they  have  done  some  harm,  it  has  been 
mostly  confined  to  gardens,  with  a  slight  damage  in  some  cases  to  wheat  and  oals. 
This  latter,  however,  was  only  in  places,  and  not  by  any  means  general.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  increased  acreage,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  <mr  yield  of  eoreuls  iu 
this  section  will  be  fully  up  to  last  season,  if  not  more;  provided  nothing  happens  in 
the  mean  time  to  cut  onr  crops  short,  and  as  our  farmers  will  commence  harveaiing  in 
fifteen  days,  all  seems  favorable. 

In  the  sections  of  this  and  surrounding  counties  where  damage  haa  been  done  by 
the  grasshoppers,  the  farmers  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  resow,  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  crops  thus  destroyed  have  been  replaced  by  cot- 
ton, corn,  millet,  and  Hungarian  seed,  all  of  which  promise  large  yields. 

The  present  growing  crop  of  cotton  is  larger  than  that  planted  last  year  and  bids  fair 
to  make  a  larger  yield ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  more  atU^ntion  is  being  paid  to  grain, 
caused  by  the  anticipated  decline  in  cotton  and  promised  increase  iu  value  of  bread- 
St  nils,  the  result  of  the  Eastern  troubles. 

Any  inquiry  regarding  the  crops  I  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  answer  cheerfnlly, 
as  well  as  any  other  information  desired.— [Letter  from  T.  C.  Haggart,  Dallas,  May  15. 

The  pestiferous  'hoppers  are  departing  from  this  section- going  to  Iowa,  I  snppf^se, 
to  grow  up  with  the  conntry.  The  damage  done  during  their  sojonm  with  as  is  but 
slight.  Wheat  harvest  has  begun,  and  it  is  thonght  tbe  yield  of  this  connty  will  sur- 
pass that  of  any  previous  year.— [Ellis  Connty,  May  2(i,  1H77,  Colman^s  Jivral  World, 

The  grasshoppers  have  nearly  all  disappeared  from  Texas,  and  the  indications  spp 
that  the  State  will  have  an  abundant  wheat  crop  this  year.— [May  26,  lt*77,  Prairie 
Fanner. 
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The  grasshoppers  that  hatched  in  this  section  of  the  country  and  sonth  have  all  left, 
going  northwest.  They  did  some  damage  to  wheat,  oats,  and  com  in  fields  that  hap- 
pened to  be  in  their  course ;  but  on  the  whole  the  country  has  not  suffered  very  much. 
The  damage  was  done  by  the  yonnur,  unfledged  locnsts.  Gardens  were  more  particu- 
larly injured.— [Letter  from  John  H.  Secrist,  Austin,  May  28, 1877. 

A  gentleman,  writing  from  Paso  del  Oso  ranch,  San  Antonio,  furnished  Professor 
Boll  with  the  following  data,  with  the  understanding  that  his  name  should  not  be 
published : 

1876.  Saturday,  2Ut  October.— Thermometer  ranged  since  2d  between  68°  and  9(P, 
Winds  generally  southeast;  but  at  times  pretty  cool  north  winds,  with  light  rains. 
Grasshoppers  amved  at  sundown  to-day.  A  noise  like  that  made  by  bees  swarming 
on  trees  preceded  their  appearance  about  ten  minutes;  the  wind  commenced  blowing 
hard  from  the  north — cold — bringing  the  grasshopper  along  like  an  immense  dark 
curtain  moving  toward  us,  and  about  60  or  maybe  HO  feet  high. 

Monday,  23<2.— Grasshoppers  finishing  our  four  acres  of  beans,  devouring  mesquit 
leaves  and  many  weeds. 

4  p.  m.—No  decrease  in  grasshoppers;  in  our  beds,  on  our  pillows,  and  all  round  us 
last  night.    Heavy  dew  last  night ;  might  be  called  a  frost. 

Monday,  Gth  Xovemher, — Heavy  rain  Saturday  night ;  night  dark;  norther  with  cold 
"wind.    Grasshoppers  left  last  night,  but  flies  continue — real  hard-biting  fellows. 

The  grasshoppers  at  this  place,  nine  miles  below  Sun  Antonio,  laid  their  eggs  iu  hard 
ground  on  well- beaten  i-oo^ls,  or  on  either  sid(',showiug  no  particular  taste  for  a  cush- 
ioned bed.  At  the  mission  Espada,  1^  miles  above  me— irritable — they  laid  their  eggs 
alongside  of  the  ditches.  Those  that  were  laid  in  the  field,  if  they  were  disturbed 
about  time  to  move  by  plowing,  jumped  to  the  brush  and  grass  along  the  ditches,  com- 
ing from  their  cover  to  devour  our  tomato  and  red  {lepper  (three  times);  also,  when 
our  melons  and  peas  were  large  enough,  they  finished  most  of  them,  and  a  good  deal 
of  our  early  com,  but  left  our  oats  nntouched. 

About  three  weeks  ago  a  large  swarm  (about  three  hours  passing)  passed  over  ns, 
and  about  a  week  ago  another.  Tbey  acted  very  diU'erently  when  they  came  last  fall. 
for  they  came  then  like  an  immense  curtain,  drawn  along  tho  ground  from  east 
to  west :  but  these  went  high  and  north. 

If  the  above  extract  from  my  ranch  memorandum  should  prove  of  the  least  value 
in  aiding  in  the  discovery  of  some  means  to  destroy  this  inieruul  pest,  I  bhall  consider 
myself  well  paid  for  what  attention  I  gave  the  matter. 

No  trails  or  other  means  of  getting  clear  of  the  grasshoppers  have  been  tried  hero. 

I  forgot  to  say  Paso  del  Oso  is  9  miles  in  a  straight  line  and  12  miles  by  the  road 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  San  Antonio  River,  1>elow  San  Antonio. 

In  1875,  the  'hoppers  commenced  aiTiviug  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
about  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  we  sometimes  see  the  common  tishing  'hopper. 
At  that  time  they  kept  outside  of  the  lowland  fields,  keeping  outside  of  the  fences ; 
but  the  following  spring  they  seemed  perfectly  at  home  in  the  river  fields,  where  they 
destroyed  nearly  all  of  fifty  acres  of  my  com,  which  I  had  to  replant. 

Texas  farmers  are  beginning  to  believe  that  the  grasshoppers  were  a  deeply  dis- 
guised blessing.  It  is  said  that  the  most  pestilential  weeds  have  been  eradicated,  root 
and  brpuch,  by  the  locusts. — [Colorado  Farmer,  June  7, 1877. 

The  'hoppers  have  all  left  here  now.  No  one  seems  to  know  which  way  they  went. 
I  think  they  went  northwest,  as  the  wind  was  for  many  da^-s  blowing  from  south, 
and  of  course  they  went  with  it.— [Letter  from  H.  C.  Overaker,  Piano,  June  8, 1877. 

As  yon  desire  information  about  the  locusts  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  sup- 
posing that  you  may  not  have  any  as  far  southw(>st  as  Victoria  County,  Texas,  I  quote 
to  you  the  following  from  a  letter  of  June  12,  just  received  from  G.  Onderdonk,  an 
eminent  and  trustworthy  fruit-grower  at  Mission  Valley : 

**  The  locusts  have  done  me  considerable  damage ;  they  killed  a  large  share  of  my 
cuttings  (grape) ;  also  by  eating  out  the  pear  buds  set  in  my  quince  stocks  last  October. 
They  killed  arbor-vitse  trees  six  feet  high  so  completely  that  they  are  past  recovery. 
Yet  the  farming  interest  is  not  seriously  affected.  Wheat,  oate,  &o.,  are  harvested  iu 
good  order ;  excellent  yield.  Com  is  now  in  roasting  ears,  and  will  be  heavy.  Irinh 
potatoes  gathered  twenty  days  ag*>,  very  fine.  The  locusts  have  not  hurt  my  t»rcliard8 
nor  my  vineyards.  They  have  depredated  *  in  spots. '  "—[Letter  from  Isidor  Bush,  Saint 
Louis,  June  20,  1877. 

The  southern  limit  of  the  extension  of  the  grasshoppers  in  Texas  seems  to  be  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston,  the  latter  place  also  including  their  eastern  limit,  as  they  never  go 
l)eyond  that  poiut.  Farmers  residing  near  Cypress  City,  some  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Houston,  who  have  been  living  in  the  vicinity  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  assure 
me  that  they  had  no  grasshoppers  either  last  autumn  or  this  spring. 

The  investigations  of  this  question  for  Texas  are  not  yet  accomplished,  and  this  brief 
report  refers  only  to  inquiries  made  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State. 

Tho  damage,  generally  speaking,  is  not  important.    The  destruction  last^fall  Wi 
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limited  almost  entirely  to  gardcDB.  The  young  grasshoppers  which  came  from  the  rggs 
this  spring  appeared  only  here  and  there,  many  early  lieids  suffering  but  little,  and  in 
a  number  of  instances  entirely  escaping. 

Wheat  is  not  raised  to  any  great  extent  in  San  Antonie  or  New  Braunfels,  and  only 
in  the  higher  situated  regions  of  Gillespie  and  Blanco  Counties  was  the  destruction  of 
the  wheat  crop  an  item  of  considerable  importance.  Oats  were  damaged  but  little  by 
the  grasshoppers,  and  the  cotton  was  un  planted  until  after  they  had  disappeared.  They 
all  left  the  southern  section  of  the  State  before  the  1st  of  May,  and  by  the  I'^th  of 
June  I  saw  corn  silk  and  tasseling  in  the  productive  valleys  of  Guadalupe,  Colorado, 
and  Brazos,  and  in  many  places  the  cotton  began  to  develop  its  blooms.  In  general  the 
impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  appearance  of  the  cultivated  lands  was  the  same 
as  if  the  grasshoppei-s  had  never  been  here.  Some  miles  northeast  of  Austin  I  saw  on 
the  18th  of  May,  oats,  com,  trees,  &c.,  verj*^  much  damaged,  but  the  damage  was  not 
done  by  the  grasshoppers,  but  by  a  hail-storm.  Yet  everywhere  I  was  aijsured  that  for 
twenty  years  the  grasshoppers  had  never  come  in  such  enormous  quantities. 

Although  the  investigations  for  Texas  have  not  yet  been  finished,  I  will  draw  some 
inferences  from  personal  observations  made  hitherto.  Professor  Eiley  says  that  in 
Texas  they  (the  grasshoppers)  will  never  be  of  a  dangerous  nature.  I  find  this  decla- 
ration completely  corroborated  by  the  result  of  the  wheat  crop  of  those  counties  in 
which  the  grasshoppers  were  the  most  numerous. 

It  is  wheat  that  suffers  most  from  the  ravages  of  the  grasshopper,  yet,  nevertheless, 
we  have  a  good  average  crop  of  about  fifteen  bushels  per  acre. 

Another  observation  for  our  country  is  the  following :  The  whole  prairie  of  Northern 
Texas  was  covered  last  fall  wilh  a  very  troublesome  plant  called  broom  weed.  This 
spring  the  propagation  of  this  plant  was  stopped  by  the  destruction  of  the  young  buds 
by  the  grasshoppers.  This  weed  will  now  almost  entirely  disappear  for  some  years, 
and  our  prairies  will  be  covered  with  a  much  better  grahs.  Thus,  even  a  calamity, 
under  certain  circumstances,  can  be  rendered  advantageous  to  a  certain  point,  as,  for 
instance,  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  after  heavy  storms  malignant  epidemics  sud- 
denly disappear. 

But  from  what  is  above  stated,  we  must  not  conclude  that  the  grasshopper  question 
should  be  neglected  or  even  treated  indifferently.  1  shall  have  more  to  say  upon  this 
important  subject  when  my  investigations  shall  have  been  oouciuded. — [LetceA*  from 
J.  Boll,  to  the  Dallas  Maily  Juno  19,  1877. 

The  area  invaded  by  the  grasshoppers  in  Texas,  in  the  fall  of  187C  was  embraced 
between  the  longitudinal  parallels  of  1)3°  and  9iF  west  from  Greenwich,  or  19°  andt.*"c^ 
west  from  Washington,  and  extending  entirely  across  the  State  from  Ked  River  on 
the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  crossing  and  covering  sis  degrees  of 
latitude;  or  covering  an  area  of  about  200  miles  in  width  by  360  in  width,  or  72,(HXl 
square  miles.  This  belt  extends  through  the  center  of  the  State  from  north  to  soutb 
between  i^arallel  lines,  with  somewhat  irregular  edges,  varied  only  by  the  course  of 
the  wind  at  different  times  during  their  "  march  to  the  sea."  By  reference  to  the  map 
of  Texas  it  will  be  seen  that  the  best  agricultural  portion  of  the  State  was  covered 
by  them. 

The  precise  state  of  arrival  I  am  unable  to  give,  but  they  crossed  Red  River  about 
the  last  of  August  and  continued  their  movement  southward  for  between  six  weeks 
and  two  months. 

Their  flight  was  due  south  except  as  varied  by  the  winds  from  the  west  or  north- 
west ;  but  the  prevailing  wind  was  from  the  north. 

The  area  covered  by  the  eggs  wais  the  same  as  that  over  which  they  made  their  flight, 
as  is  fully  attested  by  the  myriads  of  young  'hoppers  that  have  been  making  their 
appearance  since  the  1st  of  February. 

The  damage  done  by  them  last  fall  was  comparatively  small  in  consequence  of  their 
late  appearance.  All  crops  were  matured  and  gathered  except  cotton  and  sweet  pota- 
toes, which  were  well  advanced.  The  grass  was  mostly  dry  from  the  drought  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer.  Their  number  was  legion,  and  for  several  days  during  their 
passage  across  the  railroads  trains  were  delayed  for  hours,  and  often  stoppeil  by  tliern. 
Col  L.  J.  Duprd,  editor  of  the  Austin  SlaUsmaHf  writes  me :  '^  I  only  saw  the  sun  as 
through  a  glass  darkly  for  ten  days,  when  the  living  clouds  swept  south wanl  from 
]?ike's  Peak  to  the  sea.  It  was  a  smoked  glass  that  covered  immensity  and  the  suu*s 
disk.  The  mountains  and  plains  about  Austin  are  covered  w  ith  the  measureless  swanus 
of  locusts." 

From  information  before  me  from  thirty  counties  included  in  the  aroa  covered  by 
deposits  of  eggs  last  fall,  that  these  pests  are  appearing  in  immense  numbers  all  over 
the  section  named,  threatening  destruction  to  all  early  vegetation,  both  of  garden  and 
farm ;  large  portions  of  the  country  being  literally  covered  with  them,  from  the  hiz^ 
aud  appearance  of  a  flea  upward.  It  is  hoped  their  early  appearance  indicates  an  early 
departure,  and  the  bope  is  entertaiuod  that  corn,  cotton,  and  all  the  later  crops  may 
escape.    In  Northern  Texas,  where  they  have  just  had  snow  and  a  freeze,  they  hope  to 
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be  rid  of  all  that  had  hatched ;  while  there  is  no  snch  hope  for  the  people  of  Sonthern 
Texas,  much  faith  is  placed  in  the  birds,  prairie  chickens,  and  heavy  rains ;  the  latter 
we  have  jnst  had.  The  Gonzales  Enquirer  Bays:  "Reports  from  this  and  adjoining 
coauties  state  that  the  grasshoppers  are  hatching  out  by  the  millions.  The  birds  aru 
having  a  good  time  feasting  upon  them,  but  uothini^  bat  a  general  rain — a  regular 
trash-mover — will  save  the  crops."  Farming  operations  are  active  regardless  of  the 
grasshoppers,  as  many  farmers  believe  they  will  die  of  starvation  or  emigrate  beforo 
the  crops  are  large  enough  to  furnish  them  food.  Notwithstanding  all  thin,  the  gravest 
apprehensions  are  entertained  as  to  the  future,  with  almost  a  certainty  of  no  vegeta- 
bles, and  possibly  no  fruit  or  crops  of  any  other  kind.  They  are  destroying  every  thiug 
green. 

The  Bastrop  Advertiser  says :  "  The  late  rains  destroyed  great  nnrabers  of  young  grass- 
hoppers, but  there  are  at  least  a  million  to  the  scjuare  foot  left,  alive,  kicking  ar.d 
jumping,  and  preparing  to  devour  everything  within  their  reach.  If  the  clerk  of  the 
weather  would  only  turn  on  the  water  and  give  us  a  perfect  del  age,  a  Noah's  flood  in  a 
small  way,  we  might  hope  to  be  rid  of  these  pestiferous  crop-destroyers." 

The  next  issue  of  the  paper  corrected  the  above  statement  as  to  the  number  left,  by 
saying :  There  areimmense  quantitiea,  and  it^is  feared  much  damage  will  be  done  the  com- 
ing crop. 

In  Collin  County,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  grasshoppers  in  countless 
numbers  are  being  hatched  out,  and  signs  of  their  ravages  are  plainly  visible  on  early 
vegetation. 

The  Belton  Journal,  speaking  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  'hoppers  that  have 
hatched,  says:  *'Iu  iiast  years  they  havo  been  considerate  enongh  to  leave  as  soon  as 
they  could  fly,  and  wo  trust  they  may  pursue  the  samo  course  this  season." 

Judge  Baford,an  old  planter  near  Dallas,  who  has  been  a  close  obscrverof  the'hoppers 
from  their  first  visit  to  Texas,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  fly  they  will  take  their  departure,  and  no  danger  to  crops  in  this  State  will 
ensue. 

It  appears  that  our  'hoppers  came  from  the  northwest  last  fall,  spreading  from  Red 
River  to  the  Gulf.  At  the  approach  of  winter  tbey  began  to  bore  into  the  earth  and 
deposit  their  eggs.  The  very  mild  winters-  in  this  section  enable  the  eggs  to  hatch 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  first  warm  days  of  spring. 

The  county  officials  of  Caldwell  Connty  have  kept  in  their  county  records  a  diary  of 
the  grasshopper  in  that  county  since  their  first  appearance  in  1847  ;  and  the  same  facts 
are  applicable  to  all  the  section  visited  by  them.  I  am  indebted  to  S.  J.  P.  McDowell, 
esq.,  clerk  of  the  court  of  that  county,  for  the  following  grasshopper  statistics  of  Cald- 
well County : 

*^  Made  their  appearance  in  this  county  October  1, 1847 ;  remained  during  the  fall, 
with  bat  little  damage. 

**  November  6, 1857,  made  their  appearance — came  from  the  west ;  after  destroying 
turnips,  &o.,  in  the  fall,  and  growing  crops  in  the  spring,  commenced  disappearing 
about  20th  April,  1858. 

**  October  14,  1867,  made  their  appearance— came  from  the  north ;  but  little  damage. 

**  October  7, 1876,  made  their  appearance  from  th*^  north  in  a  slight  norther,  and  re- 
mained until  December  1,  1876.  In  all  portions  of  the  county  commenced  hatcbiug 
last  of  January  (in  sandy  regions  earlier  than  other  portions)  and  yet  hatching  [March 
6,  1877],  Their  flight  in  the  fall  toward  the  south  generally  in  a  north  wind.  Reg- 
ularly, at  about  noon,  they  seemed  to  collect  in  lai'ge  swarms,  rise,  and  proceed  on 
their  journey." 

For  forty  years  they  have  made  their  appearance  regularly  at  an  average  interval 
of  ten  years  each.— [A.  B.  Small,  Houston,  March  IG,  1877. 

[The  following  reports  have  been  kindly  collated  by  Sergeant  C.  A.  Smith,  United 
States  signal  observer  at  Galveston.  They  appearad  in  the  Galveston  Daily  News  of 
the  dates  indicated,  this  paper  having  regularly  quoted  the  locust  news  from  its  ex- 
changes in  other  parts  of  the  State.] 

Freestone  County,  January  20. — The  old  field  larks  are  said  to  be  destroying  large 
quantities  of  grasshopper  eggs  deposited  in  the  ground  in  this  vicinity  last  fall. 

Bexar  County,  January  9. — Field  larks  and  other  small  birds  aro  spending  most  of 
their  time  scratching  the  ground  in  pursuit  of  grasshopper  eggs. 

Caldwell  County,  January  31. — The  cold  weather  has  had  no  effi^ct  on  the  deposit  of 
grasshoppers.  The  little  ones  hatched  out  and  hopped  about  as  lively  in  the  sleet  as 
though  they  liked  it. 

Colorado  County,  February  4.— The  last  few  days  of  warm  weather  has  hatched  great 
numbers  of  young  grasshoppers. 

Burnet  Co'unty,  February  G^-'FarmeTs  are  planting,  notwithstanding  the  prospect  of 
grasshoppers. 

Gonzales  County,  February  8.— The  young  grasshoppers  have  made  their  appearance. 
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Austin  Counttf,  February  10.— Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  graaahoppen; 
ticipate  the  deBtruction  of  the  comiog  crop  by  them. 

Tmi^is  CounUj,  February  10.~A  farmer  who  lives  east  of  the  city  soys  the  joang 
grasshoppers  aro  hatching  out  in  considerable  numbers  in  post-oak  regions.  Specimens 
of  dirt  were  brought  to  the  city  by  Captain  Walsh  coutaining  vast  uambers  of  the 
eggs. 

Amtin  Countyj  February  14.^The  "  Banner''  says  grasshoppers  are  appearing  in  count- 
less millions. 

Colorado  County,  Feibruary  14. — The  hatching  process  is  still  going  forward  with  the 
"  grasshoppaire." 

McKinncy  Count y,  i^cdruarj^  14.— Grasshoppers  are  being  hatched  out  by  tho  warm 
weather  of  the  past  few  days. 

JRoherieon  County.— The  whole  face  of  the  earth  is  literally  full  of  grasshopper  eggs, 
and  the  recent  severe  weather  has  had  no  efi'ect  on  them.  They  have  commenced 
hatching  within  the  past  week,  and  the  young  may  now  be  seen  in  every  direction. 

Bastrop  County^  February  15.— Grasshoppers  are  hatching  out  by  millions.  In  sandy 
land  they  can  be  seen  as  thick  us  (leas  iu  a  hog-bed. 

Gonzales  County,  February  15. — Reports  from  this  and  adjoining  counties  state  that 
grasshoppers  are  hatching  out  by  millions.  *The  birds  are  having  a  good  timefeaatiug 
on  them,  but  nothing  but  a  general  rain  will  save  the  crops. 

Washington  County j  Brenhim,  i^cl^ruary  20.— Grasshoppers  are  hatching  out. 

Lavaca  County^  February  22. — ^The  grasshoppers  are  hatching  out  all  over  our  coantyy 
in  some  places  the  ground  being  literally  covered  with  them. 

Jackson  County,  Morales,  February  23  —Grasshoppers'  eggs  are  plentiful  here,  and  much 
fear  is  entertained  as  to  their  reaiipearance  soon. 

Colorado  County,  February  23. — Planters  inform  us  that  the  late  cold  weather  and 
rain  destroyed  millions  of  young  grasshoppers.  They  are  hatching  out,  though,  as 
before  the  cold  weather. 

Caldwell  County,  February  23. — On  light  sandy  land  the  young  grasshoppers  are  com- 
ing out  by  millions. 

Guadalupe  County,  February  23.— Since  the  rain  there  has  been  a  large  qnantity  of 
grasshoppers  hatched  out.   The  rain  destroyed  most  of  them  t  hat  were  already  hatched. 

Lavactt^ County,  February  23,-^GraMLoppeni  are  reported  to  be  iiguriug  gardens  iu 
some  localities  iu  our  county. 

Bell  County,  Feibruary  28.— Grasshoppers  are  hatching  out  in  this  section,  but  it  is 
hoped  they  will  leave  before  they  get  large  enough  to  do  material  damage. 

Bastrop  County,  February  28. — Late  rains  destroy eil  great  numbers  of  youn^  grass- 
hopiiers,  but  there  are  at  least  a  million  to  the  square  foot  left  alive,  kicking  and 
jumping. 

Eays  County,  February  28.— Myriads  of  young  grasshoppers.  It  is  feared  they  m^y 
survive  their  infancy  aud  cause  trouble. 

Dallas  County,  March  1.— Grasshoppers  in  the  country  threaten  to  eat  out  the  Bub- 
stance  of  the  people. 

Victoria  County,  Marcli  I.— In  warm,  sheltered  localities  the  grasshoppers  are  hatch- 
ing out  iu  considerable  quantities.  During  the  last  ten  days  each  succeeding  day  has 
added  largely  to  their  numbers.  The  farmers  are  contident  that  when  strong  enough 
they  will  take  wing  and  leave. 

Goliad  County,  Goliad,  February  24. — Grasshoppers  are  reported  plentiful  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  this  place. 

Gonzales  County,  Gonzales,  March  3. — The  last  descending  showers  have  killed  off  a 
great  many  young  grasshoppers. 

Grimes  County,  Aiarch  4. — We  learn  that  thousands  of  goung  grasshoppers  are  being 
hatched  out  in  sandy  places  in  southwest  portion  of  our  county. 

Collin  County,  March  6.— Grasshoppers  in  countless  numbers  are  being  hatched  oot, 
and  signs  of  their  ravages  are  plainly  visible  on  early  vegetation. 

De  JFitt  County,  March  6.— Tho  grasshoppers  have  made  their  appearance  all  over 
the  county.    Hatching  out  in  myriads. 

Falls  County,  March  6.— Grasshoppers  are  hatching  out  rapidly,  but  farmers  appre- 
hend little  or  no  danger  from  them. 

Lampasas  County,  March  6. — Myriads  of  grasshoppers  are  to  be  seen  all  over  the 
county.    They  are  beginning  work  on  tender  vegetables. 

Bobertson  County,  Marsh  6. — Grasshoppers  are  hatching  out  by  the  million. 

Washington  County,  March  G. — Grasshoppers  continue  to  multiply  on  the  farms  near 
this  city. 

Bell  County,  March  7. — Innumerable  multitudes  of  grasshoppers  have  hatched  oat 
all  over  this  county,  and  it  is  feared  they  will  injure  crops. 

Bastrop  County,  March  7.— The  heavy  rain  on  Wednesday  night  drowned  millions  of 
grasshopi)ers  in  tho  lowlands,  but  there  are  quadrillions  to  the  square  foot  left,  and  it 
is  feared  much  damage  will  be  done  to  the  coming  crops. 
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Comanche  County ,  March  7. — Millions  of  gra8Bbopx)er8  are  now  to  be  seen  in  some 
localitifs. 

De  W  itt  County,  March  7. — Grasshoppers  are  abundant  here  and  in  adjoining  coun- 
ties, and  it  is  feared  they  will  destroy  spring  crops. 

Gonzales  County,  March  7. — ^The  yonng  grasshoppers  have  already  destroyed  several 
gardens  in  town. 

Live  Oak  County,  March  7. — Yonng  grasshoppers  are  quite  numerous  in  places,  and 
our  fine  gurdens  are  thought  to  be  iu  a  critical  condition. 

Fayette  Count y,  March  D. — Young  grasshoppers  are  quite  numerous  in  this  section. 

Goliad  County,  March  9.-— The  small  grasshopx>ers  are  showing  themselves  in  the 
fields  and  gardens  about  Goliad. 

Johnson  County,  March  9. — Young  grasshoppers  are  making  their  appearance  in  great 
numbers  in  some  portions  of  the  county. 

Bosque  County,  March  10. — Grasshoppers  are  overrunning  the  northern  portion  of  this 
county. 

Colorado  County,  March  10. — Myriads  of  grasshoppers  everywhere.  Birds  are  destroy- 
ing them,  but  they  are  too  thick  for  them  to  get  all. 

Fayette  County,  March  10. — Youwg  grasshoppers  are  at  work  devastating  tender  veg- 
etation. 

Bill  County,  March  10.— The  grasshoppers  have  hatched  out  and  the  ground  in  many 
places  is  covered  with  them. 

Hays  County,  March  12.--There  is  some  complaint  of  damage  to  gardens  by  grass- 
hoppers, though  farmers  are  planting  and  seem  not  to  fear  their  ravages. 

Bastrop  Counttf,  McDade,  March  12. — Young  grasshoppers  are  on  the  rampage,  and 
farmers  are  looking  blue. 

Andei'son  County,  March  V^, — Young  grasshoppers  by  the  million  are  now  making 
their  appearance  all  over  the  county. 

Caldicell  County,  March  13. — We  learn  that  large  numlwrs  of  grasshoppers  are  dying 
and  others  are  traveling  northward.    As  yet  but  little  damage  has  been  done. 

Goliad  County,  March  13. — YounR  grasshoppers  are  making  their  appearance,  and  our 
fanners  wear  queer  countenaneea  in  consequence. 

Lampasas  County,  March  13.— The  rains  did  not  drown  the  grasshoppers.  Thousands 
of  them  are  infesting  the  county  and  beginning  to  destroy  vegetation. 

Milam  County,  March  13. — It  is  reported  that  the  young  grasshoppers  are  going  north 
already. 

McLennan  Cpunty,  March  13. — ^The  grasshopx)er8  survived  the  rain  and  hail  of  Wed- 
nesday night,  and  skipped  about  yesterday  in  undiminished  numbers.  As  yet  they 
have  done  but  little  damage  to  vegetation,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  soon  take  wings. 

Lampasas  County,  March  13. — ^The  rains  did  not  drown  the  grasshoppers.  Thousands 
of  them  are  infestmg  the  county,  and  are  destroying  whatever  they  can  find  tender 
enough  for  their  use. 

San  Saha  County,  March  13.— Young  grasshoppers  are  reported  in  numberless  quan- 
tities in  the  western  portion  of  the  county. 

Bastrop  County,  March  14.— A  heavy  rain  visited  this  section  last  Wednesday  night 
accompanied  by  high  wind,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  the  grasshoppers  being  much 
damaged  thereby. 

Wils&n  County,  March  14.— The  grasshoppers  have  diminished  considerably  in  num- 
bers since  the  last  rain. 

Erath  County,  March  15.— The  grasshopper  eggs  deposited  in  the  ground  last  fall  are 
being  hatched  out,  and  the  young  'hoppers  are  making  their  appeaiancein  great  num- 
bers in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

Freestone  County,  March  15.— Young  grasshoppers  are  making  their  appearance  by 
the  million  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  county. 

Hays  County,  March  15.— Farmers  are  hopeful  that  the  grasshoppers  will  depart 


without  doing  much  damage. 
Johnson  County,  March  15. — Yo 


foung  grasshoppers  are  making  their  appearance  by  the 
million. 

Live  Oak  County,  March  15.— Young  grasshoppers  are  quite  numerous. 

Bill  County,  March  16. — No  harm  done  as  yet  by  the  grasshoppers,  and  they  are  not 
as  numerous  as  they  were  a  week  ago. 

Colorado  County,  March  1(5.— Alter  the  rain  of  Monday  last  millions  of  fresh  grasshop- 
pers appeared.    Field  larks  and  blackbirds  are  still  putting  in  good  work. 

Fayette  County,  March  17.— The  young  grasshoppers  are  westward  bound,  and  are 
consuming  all  description  of  vegetation  on  the  way.  We  learn  from  reliable  sources 
that  the  fii^t  and  second  hatchings  have  disappeared  and  that  in  many  localities  little 
fear  is  felt. 

Lavaca  County,  March  17. — Grasshoppers  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  county, 
devouring  garden  vegetables,  &c. 

Caldwell  County,  March  18.— The  grasshoppers  are  still  here. 
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Grimes  County^  March  18.— Occafiionally  Tre  bear  of  the  appearance  about  town  of 
young  grasshopperH,  but  they  are  Jew. 

Lee  County,  March  18.— The  grasshoppers  are  still  here. 

Wiishington  County ,  Brenham,  March  19. — Grasshoppci'S  are  destroying  gardens  as  fast 
as  they  advance. 

Travis  County^  Elgin,  March  19. — Grasshoppers  are  consuming  corn,  wheat,  and  oata, 
aud  arc  making  great  havoc  in  gardens.    Furmerts  arc  looking  somewhat  despoudeat. 

Hell  County f  March  20. — We  learn  that  the  grasshoppers  are  less  numerous  than  they 
were  a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  aud  it  is  now  believed  they  will  do  but  little  damage. 

DeWilt  County  J  March  20.— We  learn  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Hamiltou,  planter  on  Deer  Creek, 
that  the  grasshoppers  are  disappearing  from  his  neighborhood. 

Falls  County^  March  20. — Little  grasshoppers  are  increasing  by  countless  millions. 

Limestone  County,  March  20. — Myriads  of  little  grasshoppera  are  to  be  seen  on  oar 
prairies  and  in  our  fields. 

Milam  County,  March  20. — The  woods  are  fairly  alive  with  yonug  grasshoppers.  They 
are  not  all  hatched  out  yet,  aud  none  are  able  to  lly.  Gardeus  are  past  saving  and 
wheat  is  gone  wherever  they  touch  it.  One  eucourngiug  feature  is  that  as  soon  as 
they  hatch  out  they  commei^ce  jumping  northward.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
will  leave  as  soon  as  their  wings  put  out,  as  they  did  in  161)8. 

Victoria  Caunty^  MarcJi20. — The  grasshoppers  are  said  to  be  leaving  as  soon  as  hatched. 

Grayson  County,  Denison,  March  20, — Giasbhoppersare  numerous,  but  not  alarmingly 
so. 

Bastrop  County,  March  21. — Grasshoppers  are  out  in  swarms,  but  no  particular  dam- 
age is  reported  as  yet. 

Grayson  County,  March  21.— Young  grasshoppers  are  now  quite  numerons. 

Guadalupe  County,  March  21. — ^The  young  gruHshoppers  have  already  devoured  sev- 
eral small  tields  of  wheat  and  oats.  It  is  leai*ed  they  will  greatly  damage  these  crops, 
which  are  large  in  this  county. 

Gonzales  County,  March  21. — Mr.  L.  B.  Green,  residing  on  the  river,  reports  the  prai- 
ries and  valleys  literally  covered  with  grasshoppers,  aud  that  they  appear  to  be  drift- 
ing in  waves,  and  at  night  take  to  the  broom-weed,  and  feast  npon  the  dead  wood  of 
the  same.  The  largest  are  about  one-third  ^rown,  aud  range  from  that  down  to  the 
size  of  a  ilea.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  John  Steen*s,  there  are  none. 

Washimjion  County,  March  21. — Some  complaints  are  made  of  the  ravages  of  grass- 
hoppers, which  are  not  serious  as  yet. 

Washington  County,  Brenham,  March  21.— Old  farmers  are  confident  that  the  com 
eaten  oil'  hy  the  grasshoppers  will  come  out  all  light  yet,  as  the  roots  are  healthy. 

Washington  County,  Chapel  Hill,  March  24. — No  appeai'ance  of  damage  from  grass- 
hoppers. 

Jbe  jyat  County,  March  27. — Grasshoppers  are  doing  immense  damage  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cuero.    They  appear  to  be  hopping  northward,  uot  yet  having  wings. 

Guadalupe  County  March  27. — In  some  places  the  grasshoppers  have  attacked  \  oang 
peaches,  and  have  nearly  destroyed  some  crops  of  oats  aud  wheat.  As  they  grow 
their  ravages  increase. 

Lampasas  County,  March  27. — In  many  places  the  grasshoppers  are  doing  bnt  little 
damage  and  the  people  are  going  on  with  their  work  without  fear  of  injury,  while 
in  other  localities  tender  vegetation  is  beiug  trimmed  off  even  with  the  ground. 

Live  Oak  County,  March  27.— Grass  in  this  section  is  starting  up  finely  aud  eonsiderar 
ble  farming  is  being  done,  although  grasshopper  depredations  are  much  f earett. 

McLennan  County,  March  27. — The  grasshoppers  existing  here  in  myriads  are  destroy- 
ing gardens  and  doing  considerable  damage  to  fruit-trees.  They  have  uot  daninged 
the  grain-fields  as  yet,  and  as  they  are  growing  rapidly  and  moving  northward  ii  is 
hoped  the  grain  will  escape. 

Milam  County,  March  27. — It  is  said  that  the  grasshoppers  have  seriously  injured  the 
wheat  in  Milam  County.  In  some  places  they  have  completely  stripped  the  gruand 
of  vegetation  and  are  now  leaving  the  county,  going  north. 

Xavarro  County,  March  27.— The  grasshoppers  are  going  for  the  wheat. 

Waller  County,  J/a)c/i27.— Grasshoppera  about  the  size  of  house-flies  have  made  their 
appearance  by  millions,  aud  grave  apprehensions  are  entertained  that  they  will  eat  up 
the  growing  crop. 

Washington  County,  March  27.— Judge  Bowers  reports  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Burton  Ihe  grassshoppers  have  eaten  the  corn  olFeven  with  the  roots. 

L>e  Witt  County^  March  28.— Grasshoppers  have  taken  possession  of  the  country  in 
this  vicinity.    Gardens,  fields,  the  forests,  and  prairies  are  covered  with  them. 

Leon  County,  March  28. — The  grasshoppers  in  this  couuty  are  eating  down  theyonng 
corn  and  are  doing  great  damage  to  the  gardeus  and  everything  green. 

Lavaca  County,  March  28. — Grasshoppers  are  taking  possession  of  gardens,  and  fannen 
are  delaying  planting. 

Mason  County,  March  28. — In  spite  of  the  grasshoppers,  some  of  the  farmers  h»vfi 
planted  at  least  a  portion  of  their  crops. 
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Coryell  County,  March  30. — The  little  grasshoppers  are  still  nnineroiis,  and  their  appe- 
tite is  as  destructive  as  ever. 

Bosque  County,  March  30.-^The  grasshoppers  threaten  the  total  deetmction  of  the 
wheat  and  oat  crops. 

Dallas  County,  March  30. — ^The  shrubbery  in  the  city  is  all  covered  with  white  covers 
to  protect  it  from  the  hoards  of  grasshoppers. 

Johnson  County,  March  SO.— The  little  grasshoppers  are  still  hopping  in  myriads. 
They  have  begun  on  the  wheat. 

San  Saba  County,  Jprit  1. — Grasshoppers  are  destroying  wheat  on  Richmond  Creek. 

Tarrant  County,  April  1. — Fort  Worth,  March  31:  Grasshoppers  are  plentiful  and 
doing  some  damage. 

Robertson  County,  April  1. — Heame,  March  31:  Grasshoppers  are  numerous,  and 
have  eaten  np  everything  in  shape  of  gardens. 

Washington  County,  Chapel  Hill,  March  31. — Grasshoppers  are  eating  all  green  vege- 
tation to  the  gronnd. 

De  Witt  County,  April  3. — Grasshoppers  are  numerous  and  troublesome,  eating  out 
fields,  and  stripping  plants  and  shrubbery  in  the  gardens. 

Gonzales  County,  April  5. — Grasshoppers  have  commenced  on  the  com  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  county.    They  appear  to  be  traveling  in  a  northward  direction. 

Johnsan  County,  April  5. — Grasshoppers  are  doing  much  damage  in  the  county.  It  is 
thought  one- half  the  wheat  in  the  timber  has  been  destroyed.  Oats  have  been  eaten 
down  to  the  gronnd,  but  will  come  out  again  if  the  'hoppers  leave.  Com  is  eaten  as 
much  by  day  as  it  grows  by  night.    Gardens  thus  far  have  stood  no  show. 

Lavaca  County,  April  5. — Complaints  of  injury  from  grasshoppers  are  coming  in  on 
all  sides. 

Washington  County,  April  5.— On  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  near  Chapel 
Hill,  the  grasshoppers  have  eaten  out  abont  thirty  acres  of  com. 

Waller  County,  April  5. — Grasshoppers  are  injuring  the  crops  considerably. 

Bexar  County,  April  7. — Grasshoppers  are  making  serious  inroads  upon  vegetation  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

Washington  County,  Brenham,  April  7. — In  some  portions  of  the  county  the  grass- 
hoppers have  made  a  clean  sweep.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Long  Point  and  Gay  Hill. 

Colorado  County,  April  8. — Little  damage  has  yet  been  done  by  the  grasshoppers, 
their  depredations  being  mostly  confined  to  the  tender  vegetation  of  the  gartlons. 
What  little  they  travel  seems  to  be  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  west.  None  of  them 
we  have  seen  have  yet  arrived  at  maturity,  and  of  course  are  without  wings. 

Grayson  County,  April  8. — But  little  further  damage  from  grasshoppers  anticipated. 
Wheat  is  getting  too  tough  for  them,  and  they  prefer  the  young  grass  on  the  prairies. 

Mason  County,  April  S.-— Com  is  coming  np,  but  the  grasshoppers  meet  it  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

McLennan  County,  April  8. — Oats  are  knee-high,  and  not  a  grasshopper  within  five 
miles. 

Menard  County,  April  8. — ^The  grasshoppers  are  not  numerous  up  here. 

Washington  County,  April  8. — Grasshoppers  are  here  in  myriads.  In  some  localities 
they  are  destroying  all  green  vegetation,  while  in  others  corn  is  growing  finely. 

Williamson  County,  April  8. — Grasshopper  ravages  are  feared  by  farmers. 

Bexar  County,  April  10.— ^grasshoppers  are  plentiful  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cibolo, 
but  have  done  no  serious  damage  as  yet. 

Brazos  County,  April  10. — Some  apprehensions  from  gra8shopi)ers. 

Cooke  County,  April  10. — Grasshoppers  are  numerous  in  southwestern  portion  of  this 
county,  and  in  portions  of  Denton,  Wise,  aud  Montague  that  lie  near  us  but  as  yet 
have  done  little  mischief. 

Comanche  County,  April  10. — Grasshoppers  are  diminishing  in  numbers  in  this  county. 

Collin  County,  April  8.— Several  of  our  farmers  say  that  their  crops  of  wheat  and  oats 
have  been  ruined  by  the  grasshoppers.  A  Mr.  M.  C.  Smith  informs  us  that  they  have 
eaten  thirty  acres  for  him,  and  that  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  it  to  come  out. 
They  are  beginning  to  penetrate  the  timber  regions,  which  have  hitherto  been  exempt 
from  their  ravages. 

I)e  Witt  County,  April  10. — Grasshoppers  are  disappearing  in  spots,  and  appear  to  be 
^atherin^  in  the  bottom  lands.  Having  devoured  all  the  young  vegetables,  they  have, 
in  some  localities,  gone  to  work  on  the  young  com. 

Limestone  County,  April  10. — Grasshoppers  have  as  yet  done  no  material  damage,  and« 
have  only  appeared  in  a  few  localities. 

Gonzales  County,  April  11. — From  every  portion  of  the  county  we  learn  that  grass- 
hoppers have  done  but  little  damage  as  yet.  They  are  growing  in  size,  and  few  have 
-wings.  Some  have  commenced  shedding,  while  a  number  of  small  ones  have  appeared, 
which  indicates  that  thev  are  still  hatching. 

Kitnhle  County,  April  11.— Grasshoppers  are  scarce. 
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Mason  County ^  April  11. — Grasshoppers  are  still  naroeroas,  and  are  at  work  on  com 
and  peaches. 

Wilson  (  ounly,  April  11.— -Grasshoppers  thus  far  have  done  so  daniage. 

Austin  Coiintif,  April  12.— Grasshoppers  have  not  interfered  with  the  crops. 

Hamilton  County^  April  12. — In  some  locations  graashoppera  have  destroyed  gordeniii 
but  altogether  crop  prospects  are  encoaraging. 

Limestone  Coun  ty^  April  12. — ^The  *^  Record  "  says  grasshoppers  have  done  bnt  little  dam- 
age. 

Denton  County^  April  15.— Wheat-fields  almost  clear  of  grasshoppers.  They  are  leav- 
ing the  fields  and  taking  to  the  woods. 

Ve  Witt  County^  April  15.— Grasshoppers  not  so  numerous  and  getting  wings.  Still 
at  work  on  young  com  and  what  is  left  of  gardens.    l<Yuit-trees  thus  far  not  iivinred. 

McLennan  and  Ihsque  Counties^  April  15. — Grasshoppers  numerous  near  the  line  sep- 
arating the  counties,  but  havo  done  little  or  no  damage. 

Washington  County,  April  15. — Myriads  of  grasshoppers  hopping  about,  bat  do  not 
seem  to  be  going  in  any  particular  direction.  In  some  fields  they  have  eaten  the  young 
crops  entirely  up,  while  others  they  have  not  touched. 

Atascosa  County,  April  17. — Grasshoppers  are  in  the  county. 

Brazos  County^  April  17.— Grasshoppers  are  not  generally  diffused  over  the  county, 
but  move  in  large  families.  In  many  places  they  have  destroyed  everything,  while 
many  have  escaped  antouched.  Many  of  our  citizens  have  saved  their  growing  peaches 
by  applying  tar  to  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  which  prevents  the  'hoppers  ascending.  Mr. 
James  P.  Wilson  and  family  have  waged  relentlens  war  against  them,  and  have  thus 
far  prevented  them  from  destroying  any  thing.  Liberal  use  was  made  of  fire,  boards, 
carbolic  soap,  tar,  kerosene,  and  turpentine. 

Colorado  County,  April  17. — Grasshopper  depredations  continue  in  places.  The  'hop- 
pers arc  growing  fast,  and  it  is  thought  will  soon  take  wings.  Some  reports  say  they 
are  already  flying.    As  yet  damage  to  crops  is  limited. 

Comanche  County,  April  17.— The  '*  Chief  "  announces  that  grasshoppers  are  disappear- 
ing in  Comanche  County. 

Freestone  County,  April  17.— Grasshoppers  still  here.  In  some  localities  they  have 
done  considerable  damage  to  small  grains,  fruits,  and  com. 

Fayette  County,  April  17.— Grasshoppers  doing  some  damage,  but  not  serioas.  They 
seem  to  be  in  spots. 

Grayson  County,  April  17.— The  pests  are  now  attacking  the  blossoms  on  the  fruit- 
trees,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  destroying  the  crop. 

Eerr  County,  April  17. — Grasshoppers  have  done  no  material  damage. 

Kavan^  County,  April  17.— Wheat  has  been  damaged  in  a  few  places  by  the  grass- 
hopiwrs. 

Robertson  County,  April  17.— The  grasshoppers  axe  going  north  as  rapidly  as  their  legs 
will  carry  them.    They  have  no  wings  as  yet. 

Bexar  County,  San  Antonio.  April  IG.— Grasshoppers  are  abundant. 

Fannin  County. — A  few  grasshoppers  were  visible  up  to  April  19  and  20,  bnt  no  dam- 
age. 

Grayson  Coufi^.— Grasshoppers  numerous  about  March  20  and  24,  and  had  destroyed 
several  small  fields. 

Dallas  County,  April  7. — Grasshoppers  are  reported  about  March  20  as  having  injured 
fall-wheat  and  oats.  They  appear  in  small  collections.  Having  generally  selected 
hill-tops  to  deposit  their  eggs,  have  hatched  out  and  remained  there. 

Hill  County,  April  13. — Corn  in  some  neighborhoods  has  been  swept  clean  by  the 
grasshoppers. 

McLennan  County,  April  13.— Grasshoppers  numerous,  but  not  doing  much  damage. 
ri)o.  face  of  each  individnnl  'hopjier  is  turned  northward. 

Limestone  County,  April  13.— Grasshoppers  are  causing  some  delay  in  planting  cotton. 

Washinfjton  County,  Chapel  Hill,  April  13. — Grasshoppers  are  doing  but  little  dama<!e 
except  to  gardens,  which  they  have  almost  devastatea.  They  are  leaving  the  uplands 
and  going  to  the  bottoms. 

Collin  C'ounf^.— Damage  from  grasshoppers  not  great,  and  will  not  materially  affect 
crops. 

Comanche  County,  April  18.— No  grasshoppers  to  hurt  much. 

Guadalupe  County,  April  IH. — ^A  few  isolated  farms  injured  by  grasshoppers. 

Grayson  County,  April  18.— Grasshoppers  doing  but  little  damage  to  wheat.  They 
confine  their  operations  principally  to  oats. 

Goliad  County,  April  18.— Grasshoppers  doing  but  little  damage  to  gardens  or  crops. 

Hays  C'Onnty,  April  18. — Grasshoppero  still  doing  harm,  but  their  number  is  beli«tved 
to  be  decreasing. 

Johnson  County,  April  18. — Grasshoppers  still  on  hand.  In  some  instances  thev  have 
totally  destroyed  fields  of  wheat  and  oats,  and  the  land  had  to  be  re-broke  and  planted 
in  something  else.    Fai'mers  are  sowing  millet  in  place  of  the  oats  eaten  up. 
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Limestone  County,  April  18.— Grasshoppers  are  destroying  a  few  gardens.  They  seem 
to  be  very  mach  in  spots.    Bat  few  heard  of  in  the  black  lands. 

Madison  Cmtntyy  April  18. — Grasshoppers  doing  no  material  damage. 

Shackelford  County,  Fori  Giiffln,  April  18.— No  grasshoppers  to  be  seen  here. 
Washington  County,  Brenham,  April  17.— Grasshoppers  not  doing  mach  harm  here- 
abouts, though  a  few  farmers  have  had  to  replant. 

Guadalupe  County,  April  19.— Grasshoppers  are  playing  sad  havoc  with  wheat  and 
corn  fields  in  this  vicinity,  and  farmers  are  mowing  their  small  grain  for  hay. 

Gonzales  County,  April  19.— Grasshoppers  as  yet  are  doing  no  damage  in  this  section. 

Henderson  County,  April  19.— Gras8hopp<)r8  reported  as  aoing  some  damage  to  corn 
crops  in  western  portion  of  county. 

Live  Oak  County,  April  19.— Complaints  of  grasshoppers  are  coming  in  from  every 
direction. 

Williamson  County,  April  19.— Some  farmers  say  the  grasshoppers  are  destroying 
everything  in  their  neighborhood,  while  others  say  that  in  their  localities  there  are 
but  few  or  none  at  all. 

Brazos  County,  Millican,  April  19.— Grasshoppers  are  not  so  numerons  as  heretofore, 
and  have  done  but  little  damage  to  the  crops.    They  have  a  special  delight  in  gardens. 

Bexar  County,  San  Antonio,  April  20.— Grasshoppers  are  here  in  abundance,  but  no 
harm  has  yet  been  done. 

Limestone  County,  Groesbeck,  April  20. — Grasshoppers  by  the  million,  but  they  are  seen 
only  in  spots.    No  serious  damage  as  yet. 

Kararro  County,  Oorsicana,  April  20.— In  some  localities  in  the  county  the  grasshop- 
pers are  playing  havoc  with  the  wheat-fields. 

Travis  County,  El{fin,  April  20.— Grasshoppers  are  plentiful. 

Kaufman  County,  Forney,  April  17.— Grasshoppers  are  not  so  numerous  with  us  as 
with  neighboring  counties,  j^robably  on  account  of  our  land  consisting  of  high,  rolling 
prairie,  which  the  'hoppers  rarely  trouble  as  much  as  the  lowland. 

Caldtcell  County,  Luting,  April  21. — Grasshoppers  are  leaving  Caldwell  County  by  the 
million.    Farmers  jubilant. 

Clay  County,  April  25. — Grasshoppers  have  not  made  their  appearance  around  Hen- 
rietta yet. 

Fayette  County,  April  25.— Grasshoppers  are  now  moulting  in  good  earnest,  and  will 
soon  be  ready  to  fly  away. 

De  Witt  County,  April  25.— The  grasshoppers  seem  to  be  disappearing. 

Fayette  County,  April  25.— Grasshopper  accounts  conflict.  Some  say  they  have  all 
hatched  and  are  disappearing,  while  others  say  they  are  still  hatching  and  are  plenti- 
tul,  but  confine  themselves  mostly  to  the  brush. 

Grimes  County,  April  25. — Grasshoppers  plentiful ;  a  great  many  noticed  going  south. 

Goliad  County,  April  25. — The  grasshoppers  in  some  localities  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  individually. 

Lavaca  County,  April  25. — Injury  from  grasshoppers  Is  confined  to  small  sections  of 
territory  throughout  the  county,  and  would  not  as  yet  average  5  per  cent,  damage. 

Montgomery  County,  April  25.— We  have  no  grasshoppers  here. 

Navarro  County,  April  25.— Grasshopper  ravages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dresden  are 
severe,  considerable  damage  having  alretvdy  been  done  to  corn,  wheat,  and  oats. 

Wood  County,  April  25. — The  grasshopper  plague  has  not  reached  Wood  County. 

Johnson  County,  Aj^ril  26.— Grasshoppers  leaving  some  sections  of  the  county. 

Lampasas  County,  April  26.— Grasshoppers  have  destroyed  all  the  garden  vegetables, 
and  are  now  injuring  the  wheat. 

Palo  Pinto  County,  April  26. — Grasshoppers  very  numerous,  but  not  doing  much 
damage. 

Walla-  County,  April  23.— Grasshoppers  are  disappearing  fast,  and  farmers  have 
strong  hopes  that  the  crops  will  not  be  injured. 

Wtarton  County,  April  26. — ^No  grasshoppers  here. 

Toung  County,  April  26. — No  grasshoppers  here. 

Grayson  County,  Denison,  April  25.— Grasshoppers  are  making  short  work  with  vege- 
tables and  tender  plants ;  they  are  still  too  small  to  fly,  but  are  moving  northward. 

Austin  County,  April  27.— A  few  farmers  on  Kentucky  Ridge  and  near  Travis  have 
been  seriously  damaged  by  the  grasshoppers. 

Clay  County,  April  27.— No  grasshoppers  in  this  county  this  season.  Their  progress 
iu  the  counties  east  of  us  seems  to  be  m  a  northerly  direction. 

Gonzales  County,  April  27. — Grasshoppers  have  commenced  shedding  their  coats,  un- 
folding their  wings,  and  taking  their  departure.  During  the  past  week  they  have 
been  seen  passing  over  various  portions  of  the  county  in  a  northward  course.  With 
few  exceptions,  crops  have  thus  far  suffered  no  material  damage. 

Limestone  County,  April  27. — Grasshoppers  in  certain  localities  are  beginning  to  do 
serious  damage  to  crops. 

Bobertson  County,  April  27.— Grasshoppers  about  as  plenty  as  ever. 

Washington  County,  April  27.— Grasshoppers  are  gradually  disappearing. 
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Ellia  County t  Palmer j  April  26. — Grasshoppers  are  passing  northward  slowly. 

Washington  County^  Brenluim^  Ajyril  2G.-~ Grasshoppers  are  moving  northward,  causing 
rejoicing  among  farmers. 

Colorado  County,  April  28. — Grasshoppers  rapidly  disappeared  last  week,  and  there 
are  now  few  localities  in  our  county  infested  with  them.  Their  ravages  have  perhiiKt 
been  less  than  3  per  cent,  in  this  section. 

Fayette  County^  April  28. — The  first  grasshoppers  seen  going  north  passed  over  on 
Sunday,  the  ir)th  of  April.  During  the  first  part  of  the  week  they  seemed  to  lie  hold- 
ing mass-meetinf;s  here  and  there,  the  weather  being  a  little  cool ;  but  on  Friday  they 
went  off  by  myriads. 

Lire  Oak  County,  April  28. — Grasshoppers  plentiful  at  Lagarta. 

McLennan  County,  April  28.— Grasshoppers  are  damaging  the  young  cotton  on  Mr. 
"Will  Kingsbury's  farm,  near  this  city. 

Johnson  County,  May  1.— Grasshopiiers  are  going  off. 

De  Wilt  County,  May  1. — The  grasshoppers  have  at  last  taken  wings,  and  are  leaving 
for  other  parts  as  fast  as  they  can  go.  The  air  for  several  days  has  been  pretty  thick 
with  them. 

Xavarro  County,  May  1. — Gra.<tshopx>ers  are  playing  havoc  with  gardens  on  the  ont- 
skirts  of  the  city,  but  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  they  ate  dying  by  thonsandti. 

Bohei'tson  County,  May  1. — The  grasshoppers  have  disappeared  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Calvert. 

Wood  County,  May  1.— There  are  no  grasshoppers  in  Wood  County. 

Waller  County,  Hempstead,  Api'il  30. — Grasshoppers  are  disappearing. 

Bastrop  County,  May  2. — The  grassho[>per8  arc  reported  to  bo  rapidly  disappearing. 

Fort  Bend  County,  May  2. — Grasshoppers  here. 

Hays  County,  May  2 — Grasshoppers  are  coming  and  going.  They  go  north  as  soon 
as  thoy  are  able  to  lly.    Their  ravages  so  far  have  been  quite  exceptional. 

Caldwell  County,  May  3. — Grasshoppera  have  done  little  or  no  damage  in  the  black 
lands. 

Dallas  County,  May  3.— In  some  portions  of  Dallas  County,  the  grasshoppers  hav« 
entirely  ruined  the  wheat. 

Freestone  County,  May  3. — Grasshoppers  have  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  young  corn 
and  cotton  in  the  western  and  southern  portion  of  this  county,  and  many  farmers  have 
been  forced  to  replant. 

Hamilton  County,  May  3.— In  some  localities,  the  grasshoppers  are  creating  some 
uneasiness,  but  they  are  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  area. 

San  Saha  County,  May  3. — The  grasshoppers  have  taken  all  the  wheat  on  Cherokee 
Creek  except  W.  J.  Key  KendalPs,  K.  T.  Barbe's,  and  D.  S.  Hanna's,  leaving  only 
about  fifty  acres  that  will  make  anything. 

Fannin  County,  Bonham,May  2. — No  grasshoppers  here. 

McLennan  County,  Waco,  May  2. — The  grasshoppers  are  flying  high,  going  north. 

McLennan  County,  May  4. — Mr.  Sears,  i-esiding  on  the  liosque,  poisoned  myriads  of 
grasshoppers  with  corn-meal  and  strychnine. 

Travis  County,  May  2. — The  heavens  are  clouded  with  grasshoppers  going  north;  wind 
south. 

Austin  County, May 4, — ^The  "Statesman  "says  the  heavens  were  shrouded throughont 
the  day  by  clouds  of  grasshoppora  borne  by  southern  winds  toward  the  north.  Tbe 
width  and  depth  of  the  vast  volume  of  insect  life  was  measureless. 

Washington  County,  May  4. — ^The  air  has  been  full  of  grasshoppers  going  north. 

Bastrop  County,  May  5.— No  material  damage  done  by  grasshoppers  except  to  garJena. 
They  are  moving  northward. 

Bell  County,  May  5.— Grasshoppers  nearly  gone. 

Fayette  County,  May  5.— As  soon  as  the  recent  norther  stopped  blowing,  which  iraa 
on  the  1st  of  May,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  there  was  arising  of  grasshoppers  also, 
and  by  one  or  two  o'clock  the  whole  heavens,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate,  wa.^ 
literally  alive  with  them  going  north.  Their  depredations  have  been  in  spots,  soaie 
sections  being  almost  exempt. 

Kerr  County,  May  5.— Grasshoppers  are  making  nuisances  of  themselves  abont  in 
spots,  but  no  general  damage  is  feared. 

Lee  County,  Giddings,  May  5.— Grasshoppers,  having  inflicted  but  small  damage,  ais 
now  rapidly  emigrating. 

Denton  County,  May  8.— The  grasshoppers  are  fading  away  rapidly,  after  having  done 
considerable  damage  to  gardens  and  fields ;  but  this  damage  has  not  been  general 

Fayette  County,  May  8.— During  the  week,  the  air  was  filled  with  grasshoppers,  gently 
wafted  northward  by  the  Gulf  breezes. 

Gillespie  County,  May  8.— On  some  farms  about  Fredericksbnrg  the  grasshoppers 
have  destroyed  the  wheat,  and  cotton  has  been  planted  in  ita  stead. 

Johnson  County,  May  8.— The  "  Chronicle  "  learns  that  much  of  the  wheat  and  oat!* 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  View  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  grasshoppers.  They 
are  leaving,  and  com  and  cotton  will  escape  their  ravages. 
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Lean  County,  May  8.—  Graasboppera  have  played  ont  in  tbifl  connty,  only  a  few 
patches  being  left,  and  tbey  rapidly  disappearing.  Tbey  have  done  some  slight  dam- 
ago  to  corn  and  cotton,  but  not  enough  to  materially  afi'ect  the  crop. 

Lampasas  County,  May  8.— We  learu  that  the  grasshoppers  llyiug  nor<b  aligbted  in 
tbo  western  part  of  the' county  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  ground  covered  by  them  ex- 
tends from  the  Colorado  River  to  within  three  or  four  miles  of  town.  Asa  south  wiud 
still  prevails,  it  is  hoped  they  have  gone  by  this  time. 

*  McLennan  County ,  May  8.— Mr.  Ihbell,  a  farmer  of  this  county,  reports  a  field  of  oata 
of  his  which  was  completely  devastated  by  the  grasshoppers  a  few  weeks  ago  as  hav- 
ing come  out  again,  or  made  a  second  growth,  and  that  the  crop  will  be  very  much  bet- 
ter than  if  they  had  not  visited  it. 

Colorado  County^  May  6. — For  a  few  days  grasshoppers  have  been  emigrating  in  large 
numbers,  but  few  remaining  in  the  county.    No  further  damages  are  apprehended. 

Caldwell  County,  May  9. — Myriads  of  grasshoppers  are  stiliseen  traveling  northward. 

De  Witt  County,  May  9. — Grasshoppers  have  aone. 

Falls  County,  May  9. — Grasshoppers  in  countless  millions  have  been  passing  over,  fly- 
ing northward. 

Gonzales  County,  May  9. — Grasshoppers  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Full  ex- 
tent of  damage  sustained  by  farmers  will  not  ei^ceed  one  hundred  acres,  all  told. 

Hays  County,  May  9. — Grasshoppers  are  disappearing. 

Lire  Oak  County,  May  9. — ^The  grasshoppers  are  about  all  gone. 

Wilson  County,  May  9. — Granshoppers  have  avoided  our  crops  and  have  confined 
their  operations  to  the  weeds  that  grow  in  the  creek  bottoms. 

Wood  County,  May  9. — No  grasshoppers  in  this  county. 

Washington  County,  Brenham,  May  8. — Graeshopperd  are  doing  no  harm  and  are  rap- 
idly emigrating  northward. 

jjee  County,  May  9. — No  grasshoppers  here. 

Fannin  County,  May  10. — ^I'he  "  News  "  says  persons  from  vicinity  of  Savoy  estimate 
half  of  wheat  crop  of  that  section  destroyed  by  the  grasshoppers.  Ravages  confined 
to  wi'st  end  of  county. 

Victoria  County,  May  10. — Grasshoppers  have  done  no  injury  further  than  slightly 
damaging  a  few  gardens  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county. 

Brazos  County,  May  12. —Grasshoppers  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  this 
sectitm  of  the  county. 

Colorado  f'mnty,  May  12. — The  northwest  wind  in  early  part  of  the  week  brought  a 
great  many  of  the  grasshoppers  back  to  their  starting-point.  A  great  many  young  ones 
are  also  being  hatched  out,  but  it  is  said  they  do  not  live  over  twenty-four  hours.  At 
this  writing  they  are  again  on  their  flight  northward. 

Fayette  County,  May  12. — From  diligent  inquiry  of  persons  coming  from  the  county 
we  conclude  that  the  damage  done  by  grasshoppers  in  the  whole  county  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  crops. 

Bee  County,  May  15. — ^The  grasshoppers  have  done  but  little  damage. 

Lampasas  County,  May  17. — Millions  of  grasshoppers  wei*e  seen  flying  northward  last 
week  from  the  country  south  of  here.  The  change  of  wiud  from  north  caused  them  to 
alight  in  great  numbers;  if  they  remain  they  will  ruin  the  crops. 

Navarro  County,  May  17.— Grasshoppers  seem  to  be  taking  their  departure  for  parts 
nukuown. 

Bobertson  County,  May  17. — ^We  have  no  grasshoppers  now. 

Wood  County,  May  17.-— No  grasshoppers  in  the  counly. 

Kavarro  County,  Corsicana,  May  16.— Farmers  ropoifc  I  hat  the  grasshoppers  are  disap- 
pearing rapidly. 

Busk  County,  May  19.— No  grasshoppers  here. 

Tarrant  County,  May  19. — A  gentleman  from  the  country  reports  wheat  in  timbered 
section  considerably  damaged  by  grasshoppers.    No  injury  on  prairie. 

Washington  County,  Brcnham,  May  18.— No  signs  of  grasshoppers  just  now. 

Xavarro  Connhf,  May  23. — Damage  from  grasshoppers  believed  to  bo  less  than  5  per 
cent,  of  crops. 

Ellis  Count}/,  May  24. — Grasshoppers  have  disappeared.  Wheat  and  corn  crops  have 
been  somewhat  injured. 

Lampasas  County,  May  24.— The  grasshoppers  have  gone  without  having  done  much 
mischief,  except  to  early  gardens. 

Brown  County,  May  25.— No  injury  of  any  consequence  from  the  grasshoppers,  and 
none  feared,  unless  those  hatched  south  of  here  alight  on  their  way  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Clay  County,  May  25.— Grasshoppers  have  not  disturbed  the  people  at  all. 

Jackson  County,  Morales,  May  24.— No  grasshoppers  here. 

Llano  County,  May  28. — ^The  grasshoppers  have  gone  without  doing  much  harm. 

Wilson  County,  May  26.— Grasshopers  have  interfered  very  little  with  the  growth  of 
either  corn  or  cotton. 

Kendall  County,  May  29.— Grasshopners  did  no  material  injury. 
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Lampasas  County,  May  30.— The  inJDry  caused  by  the  graaeihoppera  to  tho  wheat  crop 
wns  uot  as  great  as  was  exxieeted. 

Limiett  County f  May  ;50.— Capt.  D.  T.  YangaD,  a  correspondeDt  of  the  '^News,"  says 
gT»sHhopper9  have  doue  bat  litrle  damage  to  vegetatiou. 

Frcestofie  County,  May  31. — Vbere  is  prospei^t  of  abnudant  harvest,  notwithstandiog 
early  ravages  ot  grassUoppets. 

JVilliamson  County^  May  31.— Grasshoppers  have  entirely  disappeared,  having  done  no 
duiuago  of  serious  conscqnence  to  iho  yeai-'s  crops. 

Limestone  County,  Groesheck,  July  20.— Grasshoppers  came  here  from  the  north  last 
fall,  nbont  the  1st  of  October,  coming  with  a  cool  norther,  and  traveling  with  nliout 
thf»  same  velocity  as  the  wind.  They  remained  about  six  weeks,  and  then  left  for  tho 
north,  taking  advantage  of  a  strong  south  wind.  Before  leaving  they  deposited  their 
eggs  in  great  nnmbers,  generally  selecting  for  this  purpose  open  places,  such  as  fields 
or  prairies,  where  there  was  no  brush  and  but  little  grass.  They  constructed  a  kind 
of  wob  or  netu  and  placed  it  about  one  inch  under  tho  surface  of  the  ground,  placing 
it  in  a  vertical  position.  There  were  sometimes  hundreds  of  these  cells  or  nests  within 
a  space  of  two  or  three  feet  square,  each  nest  containing  from  twenty  to  twenty-three 
eggs.  As  the  sun  warmed  the  ground  the  eggs  began  to  hatch,  and  the  ground  was 
Boun  literally  covered  with  the  young  grasshoppers.  Thev  soon  destroved  the  gardens, 
and  then  went  for  the  fields,  doing  a  vast  amount  of  damage.    Many  farms  were 

})lanted  over  from  one  to  three  times.  Having  matured  sufficiently,  the  young  grass- 
loppers  began  to  leave  about  the  15th  of  May,  going  in  a  northerly  direction,  always 
taking  advantage  of  a  strong  south  wind. 
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LiBEnTY,  April  4. — The  crop  looks  well  at  present,  and  I  believe  wo  will  have  over 
au  coverage  of  wheat.  Spring  is  backward,  and,  of  conrbe,  can  tell  notbiug  about  oats 
and  com.  No  gra88hopi>er8  nere,  and  we  (lo  not  expect  tbem  unless  perhaps  in  fl.ving 
Bwarms  after  thoy  get  wings  ;  from  these  we  do  not  fear  any  material  damage  this 
year. 

Springfield. — The  prospects  for  wheat  in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield  are  very  good. 
No  grasshoppers  nearer  than  20  miles;  the  grasshoppers  have  mined  nearly  all  the 
wheat  in  Dade  Connty,  coming  wi(hin  15  or  20  miles  of  Springfield.  There  never  was 
a  greater  preparation  for  a  corn  crop  than  is  being  made  this  spring. 

Kansas  City,  April  13.— We  have  no  grasshoppers  here  nor  any  eggs,  so  don't 
expect  any  unless  they  lly  here  when  they  hatch.  Wheat  is  reported  looking  better 
than  for  many  years,  and  a  good  acreage  sown. 

Saint  Joe^  April  13.— Crops  look  well  in  this  vicinity;  fair  prospect  for  wheat; 
no  grasshoppers  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  they  reached  within  20  miles  of  here  last 
fall.  In  the  west  and  north,  fears  are  entertained  that  they  will  do  considerable  dam- 
age where  the  eggs  are  deposited. 

Stewartsville,  DeKalb  County,  April  13.— The  prospect  for  crops  is  excellent  in 
this  part  of  Missonri.    We  have  no  grasshoppers  nor  grasshopper  eggs. 

Knobnoster,  Johnson  County,  ^|}rt2  14.— Crop  prospects  are  good.  Wheat  looks 
splenilid.  Not  a  grasshopper  in  this  port  of  the  county.  Farmers  are  patting  forth 
great  efforts  to  make  a  large  com  crop. 

Kidder,  Caldwell  County,  April  14. — The  crop  prospects  in  this  place  never 
looked  more  promising.    No  grasshoppers,  old  or  young,  have  been  seen  this  spring. 

Warrensburg,  Johnson  County,  April  14.— The  wheat  prospect  is  A  No.  1 ;  no 
grasshoppers  in  this  section. — ISaint  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

We  have  had  no  locusts  this  year,  except  a  few  stragglers  last  fall  from  a  swarm 
which  passed  down  through  Central  Kansas  and  into  Southwest  Missouri. — [J.E.Glad- 
ish,  AuUville,  Lafayette  County,  April  15, 1677. 

Continuous  wet  weather  is  retarding  the  hatching  of  the  "  hoppers  "  here.  Suo\i 
this  morning;  thermometer  thirty-five  degrees  above  zero.— [Jolui  D.  Dopf ,  Rockport 
Mo.,  April  27, 1877. 

Carthage,  Jasper  County,  April  30.— There  are  plenty  of  grasshopper  e^rgs  here 
but  none  hatched  out,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  the  damage  will  be  serious  when  thoj 
do  hatch. — ^Saint  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

There  was  but  very  little  damage  done  last  season  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  and  bn' 
few  eggs  dex>08ited.  I  understand,  however,  (hat  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  counts 
qutt«  a  number  have  hatched  out.  It  is  thought  that  a  large  proportion  of  tho  eggi 
was  destroyed  by  the  heavy  cold  rains.  A  year  ago  last  summer  they  came  from  lis< 
sciuth  in  a  clear  warm  day,  with  a  gentle  breeze  from  that  direction,  commenced 
alighting  between  10  and  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  completely  cleaned  out  the  greater  pari 
of  my  crops ;  their  departure  was  to  the  northwest.— [T.  D.  Wallace,  Hopkins,  Nodawa} 
County,  May  21, 1877. 

Grasshoppers  are  now  hatching  out  here.  One  gentleman  says  he  counted  eightees 
coming  out  of  one  hole.  They  are  now  eating  what  is  called  smartweed.  The  farm- 
ers apprehend  no  danger  from  them.— [E.  D.  Barton,  Sarcoxie,  May  22, 1877. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  locusts  have  not  made  their  apfiearauce  in  our  locality; 
and  that  crops  are  in  a  pretty  good  condition. — [H.  Carr  Pritchett,  Morrisville,  Pull 
County,  May  30, 1877. 

In  a  few  localities  in  this  county  the  'hoppers  have  hatched  out  in  considerable 
numbers.  They  have  eaten  smartweed,  but  I  think  they  have  not  yet  damaged  crops 
Thus  far  the  complaints  nearly  all  come  from  farms  adjoining  the  timber.  Eggs  ap- 
parentljir  good  are  still  in  the  ground  uuhatched.  A  stranger  passing  through  the 
county  in  a  carriage  would  not  be  likely  to  notice  any  'hoppers.— L William  H.  Avcry^ 
Lamar,  Barton  County,  June  7, 1877. 
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Carthage,  June  19.— The  grasshoppers  have  appeared  very  thick  in  this  (JaBi>er) 
county  dnriug  the  last  few  days,  and  are  doing  considerable  damage.  They  are  eating 
np  the  heads  of  wheat  in  a  number  of  fields  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county.  The 
fanners  in  this  county  are  very  much  alarmed,  and  say  if  they  remain  they  will  de- 
stroy their  crops.  The  opinion  here  is  that,  as  they  are  beginning  to  get  wings  and 
fly,  they  will  leave  here.  Large  numbers  are  flying  north,  and  people  may  look  for 
them  north  and  east  of  here  before  long.— [5^in(  Loui8  Globe-Democrat 

We  were  not  troubled  with  locusts  during  the  past  season  in  any  part  of  oor  conn- 
ty,  that  I  know  of.— [T.  W.  Simpson,  Payne's  Prairie,  Polk  County,  November  26,  ld77. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  state  to  you  that  the  locusts  in  this  county  (Hickory)  were 
not  as  plenty  as  the  year  previous.  Only  a  few  came  into  the  southwest  comerof  the 
county ;  came  from  the  southwest  early  in  September ;  remained  np  to  cool  weather. 
I  did  not  notice  any  of  them  lay  eggs  here ;  aid  not  notice  any  young  ones  hatched 
nere  last  spring.  I  live  on  a  prairie  farm  near  the  southwest  comer  of  the  county. 
Heard  of  no  complaint  as  to  the  locusts  in  any  other  part  of  the  county. — [  W.  L.  Snidow, 
Elkton,  January  4, 1878. 
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REPORT  BY  GEORGE  F.  GAUMER,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT. 

[From  the  monthly  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricoltare.  ] 

State  op  Kansas,  Executive  Depart^ient, 
Topeka,  September  12, 1877. 
Dear  Sir  :  Dnring  the  month  of  At>TiI  I  deemed  it  bo  important  to  the  State  to  learn 
the  condition  and  history  of  the  then  hatching  Jocnsts,  in  their  subsequent  develop- 
mentf  that  I  asked  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission  to  give  the  matter 
special  attention. 

Prompt  notice  was  taken  of  this  request,  and  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  chief  of  the  Commis- 
sion, came  to  the  State,  and  after  devoting  considerable  time  to  personal  observation, 
appointed  two  resident  assistants,  whose  report  should  be  furnished  to  this  office. 

1  now  hand  you,  for  your  information  and  use,  the  result  of  this  work.    If  in  your 
judgment  the  reports  contain  information  of  public  interest,  they  may  be  used  in  full 
or  in  part,  as  you  may  determine. 
Very  re8T)ectfully, 

GEO.  T.  ANTHONY. 
To  Alfred  Gray,  Esq., 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 


Governor  of  the  State  of  Kansae,  Topeha^  Kanaae : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  send  yon  Mr.  G.  F.  Gaumer's  report,  as  my  assistant  in  making  obser- 
vations in  your  State,  in  the  belief  that  you  may  desire  to  make  use  of  it  before  it  is 
officially  published  by  the  Commission.  Taken  in  connection  with  my  letter  to  you, 
and  Mr.  A.  N.  Godfrey's  report,  which  I  have  requested  him  to  hand  t'O  you,  it  will 
form  a  pretty  complete  record  of  the  locnst  question  in  Kansas  in  1677,  up  to  the  1st 
of  August. 

Permit  me  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  I  represent,  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  yon,  who  generously  paid  the  sum  of  |^25  toward  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  special  assistants  I  engaged  in  Kansas ;  also,  to  thank  you  for  your 
uniform  courtesy  and  aid  in  the  performance  of  work  in  your  State. 
Believe  me,  yours,  very  truly, 

C.  V.  RILEY. 

WiNNEPEO,  Manitoba,  August  27, 1877. 


To  the  Members  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commissi/m : 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  the  final  report  of  my 
observations  on  the  habits  and  life-history  of  Caloptenus  spretus. 

My  observations  have  been  confined  to  the  counties  of  Bourbon,  Crawford,  Cherokee, 
Labette, Neosho,  Allen,  Elk,  Montgomery,  and  Chautauqua.  My  work  for  the  Commis- 
sion began  May  20,  and  continued  six  weeks  from  that  aate.  During  most  of  the  time 
the  weather  was  cool,  cloudy,  and  wet,  so  that  little  more  could  be  accomplished  than 
to  record  the  appearance  of  the  young  locusts  in  the  localities  visited,  and  some  few 
facts  about  the  eg^  and  their  hatching. 

In  presenting  this  report  I  desire  to  extend  many  thanks  to  Prof.  C.  Y.  Riley  for  the 
honor  conferred  by  appointing  me  assistant,  to  Gov.  George  T.  Anthony,  and  to  the 
superintendents  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6,  Leavenworth, 
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Lawrence  and  Galveston,  Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott  and  Gnlf,  ond  Missonri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  Railroads,  for  free  pusses  over  their  rtspective  routes. 
All  of  wLich  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  F.  GAUDIER. 
Jamtani  io  U,  S.  Entomolojical  Cotnmiiunon. 
Lawrence,  Eans.,  August  16, 1877. 

At  Fort  Scott,  May  20, 1  found  the  first  locusts.  They  were  very  small,  and  not  very 
abundant.  The  first  colony  was  on  a  vacant  lot  in  front  of  the  Stewart  Hotel.  Tbe 
ground  was  sandy  and  very  compact,  with  a  southern  slope.  A  few  eggs  were  nu- 
hatched.  A  larger  colony  was  noticed  in  the  southwestern  ponion  of  the  city.  The 
young  locusts  were  perched  upon  the  tlead  weeds  and  rocks,  which  scarcely  covered 
the  hard,  sandy  soil.  Many  egg- pods  were  cither  wholly  or  partially  exposed  by  the 
action  of  the  rains.  The  eggs  thus  washed  out  were  nearly  all  spoiled.  East  of  the 
city  about  two  miles  a  colony  of  newly  hatched  locusts  was  seen.  They  were  in  a 
field  which  had  been  used  as  a  pasture  the  previous  summer.  No  eggs  remained  in 
the  ground.  Another  small  colony  was  observed  to  the  south  of  town.  Many  ex- 
aminations made  for  eggs  proved  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Scott  few  good  eggs  re- 
mained in  the  ground.  Idany  of  the  eggs  which  wero  deposited  in  rolling  laud  were 
washed  out  by  the  heavy  rains. 

At  Girard,  May  21, 1  found  immense  numbers  of  locu8t<«,  which  were  Just  hatching 
and  making  their  way  to  the  susface.  The  country  is  prairie ;  soil  sandy  and  compact. 
Large  numbers  of  unnatched  eggs  wero  in  the  ground,  and  in  good  condition.  Every 
available  spot  of  ground  was  filled  with  eggs,  prodigi<m8  numbers  of  which  were  theu 
hatching.  The  locusts  had  all  hatched  that  and  the  previous  day,  as  was  clearly 
shown  by  their  lighter  color  and  more  delicate  look.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
weather,  which  bad  been  cool  and  rainy,  had  changed  to  warm  and  clear  on  tbe  20th 
of  May,  and  continued  so  for  several  days,  during  which  time  most  of  the  locust  egffi 
hatched. 

In  a  drive  of  eleven  miles  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Columbus  I  noted  seven  colonies  of 
locusts,  which  were  quite  young.  In  many  places  the  surface  seemed  to  be  moving,  so 
lapidly  were  the  young  coming  up  out  of  the  ground.  The  soil  was  literallv  tilled 
with  unhatched  eggs.  When  exposed  to  the  air  and  sunlight,  thobC  eggs  would  burst 
into  life.  They  were  all  in  healthy  condition;  no  parasites  were  to  be  found.  The 
farmers,  who  supposed  that  the  danger  had  passed,  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  many 
of  them  had  come  to  town  to  tell  what  had  happened,  and  learn  what  they  could  fn>ra 
each  other.  These  men  reported  that  the  locusts  were  batching  in  untold  numbers  all 
over  the  country.  They  confidently  believed  that  the  locusts  would  yet  devour  the 
crops,  and  every  one  was  anxious  to  hear  the  best  methods  for  destroying  the  young  in- 
sects. I  endeavored  to  see  as  many  of  these  men  as  possible,  and  told  many  of  them  of 
the  Paris-green  mixture,  and  gave  several  of  them  small  quantities  of  the  poison  to  ex- 
periment with.  Only  a  few  have  reported  as  yet.  All  agree,  however,  that  the  poison 
IS  a  success  when  used  in  clear,  windless  weather.  While  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Blair, 
two  miles  west  of  town,  I  saw  a  fiock  of  seventy-five  young  ducks,  which  in  one  hour 
and  five  minutes  marched  four  times  across  his  garden  of  five  acres,  in  which  niaay 
locust  eggs  had  been  deposited,  and  had  commenced  hatching  about  10  o'clock.  The 
insects  were  all  picked  up  as  fast  as  they  came  above  the  ground.  After  making  a  tonr 
around  the  garden  they  plunged  into  a  pool  of  water  near  the  well,  and,  after  quench- 
ing their  thirst,  were  ready  for  another  raid  upon  the  locusts.  No  other  enemies 
could  be  found  preying  upon  them. 

May  23, 1  made  a  trip  up  the  Neosho  River  from  Oswego,  on  the  north  side.  Found 
locusts  quite  abundant,  and  at  least  a  week  older  than  any  set^n  up  to  that  time.  They 
were  devouring  some  g[ardens,  but  did  no  other  damage.  One  man  was  fighting  lo- 
custs by  driving  them  into  heaps  of  pine  shavings,  and  roasting  them.  The  ex])eri- 
ment  was  a  success,  for  he  must  have  burned  a  bushel  in  a  few  hours.  The  eggs  were 
all  hatched  in  the  Neosho  bottoms,  and  most  of  the  young  insects  had  already  disap- 
peared. On  the  high  prairies  many  eggs  were  yet  uti hatched,  and  the  insects  already 
out  were  small  and  showed  no  sign  of  developing  an  appetite  for  vegetation.  Every 
effort  to  find  egg  parasites  failed,  although  I  found  some  which  evidently  had  been 
parasited. 

May  24  was  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Chanute.  A  heavy  rain  cooled  the  air  so  much 
that  the  locusts  did  not  venture  from  their  hiding-places  during  the  day,  which  was 
cool  and  cloudy.  In  company  with  Gteorge  W.  Ashby,  I  visited  his  and  many  other 
farms  in  the  neighborhood,  where  the  locusts  had  been  hatching  in  the  greatest  num- 
bers since  the  19th  of  May.  They  had  nearly  all  disappeared,  but  could  nowhere  l)e 
found  dead.  We  found  one  colony  on  Mr.  A.'s  farm  which  had  molted  the  second 
time,  and  were  devouring  some  radishes.  Less  than  one-half  of  the  eggs  were  hatched 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chanute.  Those  in  the  ground  were  still  sound,  and  hatched  as 
soon  as  brought  to  the  aurface.    The  farmers  who  came  to  town  reported  that  the 
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locusts  wero  hatching  in  prodigious  nnmbers  all  over  the  country,  hut  that  eveiy  rain 
destroyed  all  that  were  out  previous  to  its  fall. 

At  Thayer,  May  25, 1  found  locusts  quite  abundant,  especially  west  of  the  town. 
They  were  all  small  and  quiet,  for  the  day  was  cool  and  cloudy.  I  opened  the  crops 
of  four  prairie  chickens  and  six  field  plovers,  and  found  them  well  tilled  with  young 
locusts.  Two  mag^ts  of  the  Anthomyia  egg  parasite  wero  found  in  a  batch  of  eggs 
east  of  the  town.    No  other  enemies  were  observed. 

May  26f  very  few  locusts  were  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cherryvale,  and  few 
had  passed  the  second  molt  and  were  nearly  ready  for  the  third.  They  wero  very 
much  scattered;  only  one  now  and  then  could  be  found.  On  account  of  the  continued 
coolness  of  the  weather,  there  may  have  been  more  locusts  than  could  readily  be  seen. 
The  farmers  informed  me  that  the  locusts  had  hatched  early  in  the  season,  and  that  they 
had  all  disappeared.  They  believed  that  they  would  all  go  the  same  way,  hence  did 
nothing  to  destroy  them. 

At  Coffeyville,  May  28, 1  visited  many  farms,  and  found  the  locusts  very  scarce,  and 
larger  than  at  any  otner  place.  They  varied  much  in  size ;  some  were  quite  young,  while 
many  had  passed  the  fourth  molt.  I  saw  two  gardens  which  had  been  completely 
eaten  out  by  them,  and  a  few  others  injured  to  some  extent.  A  field  of  wheat  two 
miles  south  was  stripped  of  its  blades,  but  the  grain  was  so  near  ripe  that  it  was  little, 
if  at  all,  injured.  The  eggs  were  all  hatched,  and  although  many  had  been  deposited, 
yet  few  insects  remained. 

I  traveled  from  Coffeyville  to  Independence  in  a  buggy,  stopping  many  times  to 
look  for  eggs,  but  failed  to  find  any.  Few  locusts  were  to  bo  found.  Nowhere  be- 
tween the  two  towns  had  any  crops  been  injured.  The  locustfl  did  not  travel  as  they 
are  accustomed  to  do,  but  rather  remained,  like  the  native  species,  in  the  locality 
where  hatched.  I  did  not  find  a  single  colony  during  the  summer  which  showed  any 
migratory  tendencies. 

May  30,1  made  a  tour  through  the  eastern  portions  of  Elk  and  Chautauqua  Counties. 
Found  two  fields  of  wheat  which  wore  badly  injured  by  them,  and  one  held  of  corn, 
with  now  and  then  a  garden  or  "  truck  patch."  No  large  colonies  were  seen  during  the 
day.  Now  and  then,  small  scattered  swarms  of  half-grown  insects  were  to  be  seen, 
mostly  feeding  upon  wild  weeds.  Near  Radical  Ciry  i  saw  a  farmer  plowing  a  field, 
which  had  been  turned  very  deep  in  October,  1870,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  tho 
eggs.  These  eggs  had  hatched,  and  the  young  insects,  unable  to  mako  their  way  up 
through  the  solid  ground,  had  perished  in  the  attempt.  Tho  bottoms  of  the  old  fur- 
rows were  frequently  covered  with  their  dead  bodies.  No  locusts  of  any  consequenco 
were  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Independence.  A  small  colony  was  found  in  tbo  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  city.  Another,  near  Table  Mound,  was  hatched  in  a  corn-field, 
and  took  abont  half  of  the  crop  when  it  first  came  up. 

At  1  p.  m.,  June  16,  the  first  winged  locust<8  were  seen  flying  over  the  Wakarusa. 
They  were  very  high  in  the  air.  The  wind  at  the  time  was  blowing  at  tho  rate  of 
about  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  from  a  direction  a  little  east  of  south,  and  the  locutits 
were  flying  with  the  wind.    The  sky  was  nearly  clear,  and  weather  warm. 

June  18,  they  again  began  to  fly.  at  11.45  a.  m.  The  wind  was  south-southwest,  and 
blowing  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  miles  per  hour.  They  increased  in  numbers  until 
2.35  p.  m.,  when  there  were  a  great  many  flying,  as  high  as  could  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  At  3.30  mfmy  of  them  were  quite  low,  and  a  few  were  seen  to  drop  down, 
and  they  coutinned  to  fall  until  4.30  p.  m.  At  5  p.  m.  they  ceased  to  fly,  and  there 
was  about  one  locust  to  every  square  rod.  They  flew  very  swiftly,  and  in  a  north- 
northeast  direction. 

June  19, 1  again  visited  the  country  round  about  Channte.  Found  the  locusts  had 
nearly  all  disappeared.  Those  which  had  hatched  previous  to  my  first  visit  had  all 
died  in  a  few  days  afterward.  The  eggs  were  not  all  hatched,  for  in  fnmt  of  Mr. 
Ashby's  honse  we  dug  up  good  eggs  which  had  been  deposited  in  a  hard,  sandy  soil, 
and  were  overlaid  with  a  deposit  of  sand  about  onie  inch  deep,  from  an  adjoining  field. 
Most  of  them  were  spoiled. 

At  Parsons,  June  20, 1  found  the  locusts  molting  the  last  time,  and  many  of  them 
already  had  their  wings.  Some  were  flying,  but  not  in  any  considerable  numbers. 
Few  had  come  to  maturity.  At  Chetopa  they  nearly  all  had  wings,  and  had  been 
leaving  for  two  days.  Several  large  swarms  were  seen  feeding  upon  dog-fennel,  but 
nowhere  did  they  injure  the  corn  or  wheat.  Nearly  all  the  gardens  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  city  were  eaten  up. 

Locusts  were  observeil  flying  over  Lawrence  in  a  northerly  and  northwesterly  direc- 
tion every  clear  day  until  July  10. 

July  12  and  13, 1  observed  them  flying  over  Las  Animas,  Colo. 

July  16,  they  were  again  seen  flying  over  Napieste,  Colo.,  and  again,  July  19,  at. 
Granada,  Col. 

Only  a  few  specimens  of  C,  Bprctus  were  found  upon  the  ground  in  Colorado.  A  few- 
locusts  dropped  down  on  Wakarusa  from  time  to  time.    The  largest  number  cam«» 
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down  Jano  22,  at  4  p.  m.  Tliey  remained  over  night,  and  left  the  23d,  without  doing 
any  harm. 

I  attempted  to  raise  a  colony  of  locnBts  in  the  garden,  bnt  after  the  second  molt  a 
cold  rain  lwill«'d  every  one. 

The  native  locusts  are  nnnsaally  scarce  this  summer.  I  have  not  observed  a  single 
specimen  of  C,  famur-ruhrum  with  wings.  Ouly  a  few  specimens  of  C.  hiviitatva  have 
been  seen,  and  other  species  are  scarcely  more  abundant. 


REPORT  BY  A.  N.  GODFREY,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT. 

DEPOSITION  OF  EGGS. 

The  invadin<;  swarms  of  locusts  in  the  fall  did  not  deposit  eggs  in  loose,  freshly- 
stirred  soil.  The  locations  most  generally  chosen  for  this  purpose  were  those  in  which 
the  soil  was  bare,  and  had  become  somewhat  compact.  Along  the  streams,  preference 
was  given  to  the  south  side  next  to  the  timber,  and  especially  to  the  northward  bends. 
Ou  the  high  prairies,  situations  having  a  southern  exposure  w<  re  selected.  Very  few 
eggs  were  deposited  in  the  prairie  sod,  unless  so  closely  grazed  by  stock  as  to  be  almost 
bare.  Roadsides,  yards,  and  all  situations  where  the  soil  is  bare  and  sufficiently  com- 
pact, are  the  favorite  places  of  deposit,  and  more  especially  so  if  they  have  a  warm 
southern  exposure. 

EGO  PARASITES. 

We  derived  a  benefit  by  no  means  small  or  inconsiderable  from  the  workings  of 
small,  unnoticed  insects  feeding  upon  the  eggs.  In  some  situations  near  Manhattan, 
the  egg-feeding  larvsB  of  different  kinds  destroyed  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  eggs. 

Several  species  of  Carabid  larvse  were  found  to  devour  the  eggs,  generally  destroy- 
ing only  a  portion  of  those  in  each  pod,  but  attacking  many. 

Two  or  three  species  of  Dipterous  larvaB  were  found  feeding  upon  the  eggs.  From 
two  or  three  to  six  or  more  of  these  were  found  within  each  egg-pod  attacked,  which 
was  soon  reduced  to  a  mass  of  empty  shells. 

A  species  of  Ilymenopterous  larva  was  found  in  considerable  numbers  preying  npon 
the  eggs.  This  insect  was  always  found  feeding  within  the  pod,  or  in  the  soil  near  the 
ruins  of  its  late  abode. 

The  larv©  of  what  Prof.  Riley  afterward  proved  to  be  a  Blister  Beetle  {Lytta 
dnerea)  also  destroyed  large  numbers  of  the  eggs.  This  insect  entered  the  egg-pod, 
feeding  upon  its  contents  until  the  whole  was  destroyed. 

HATCHING. 

The  locusts  commenced  hatching  in  the  vicinity  of  Manhattan  about  the  6th  of 
April.  Very  few  could  then  bo  found,  and  it  was  only  in  the  most  favorable  situatiuus 
that  any  had  hatched.  A  species  of  leaf-hopper  ( Tcitigonidoi),  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  young  locust,  in  size  and  hopping  movements,  and  which  makes  its  appearanco 
very  early  in  the  spring,  was  mistaken  by  many  for  the  newly  hatched  locusts.  This 
gave  rise  to  reports  of  hatching  two  or  three  weeks  before  any  locusts  had  really  ap- 
peared. By  the  15th  of  the  month,  the  hatching  had  increased,  though  yet  cou fined 
to  situations  most  exposed  to  the  warm  sunlight.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
hatching  was  much  retarded  by  cold  rains.  On  the  night  of  the  ^Uth,  a  heavy  frost 
occurred,  forming  a  crust  upon  the  ground  a  half  inch  in  thickness  The  next  day 
was  very  warm,  and  hatching  commenced  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground. 

The  young  locusts  as  they  hatched  sought  shelter  through  the  night  and  during  rains 
in  grass  and  under  leaves.  There  was  a  gradual  disappearance  of  their  number  about 
as  fast  as  hatched,  but  none  could  l)e  found  dead.  But  little  vegetation  ha<l  yet  ap- 
peared, enpeoially  upon  their  hatching  grounds,  and  the  t>empcrature  was  generally  so 
low  that  they  moved  but  little,  not  appearing  to  leave  their  hatching-ground  in  search 
of  food. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  in  a  few  exceptional  spots  of  firround,  nearly  90  per  cent,  of 
the  eggs  were  hatched.  Generally, however,  not  more  than  15  percent,  had  «lcvcl- 
oped,  and  in  cool,  damp  places  hatching  had  scarcely  commenced.  The  locusts  isAued 
more  numerously  ou  the  1st  and  2d  than  they  had  hitherto  done.  May  3,  the  weather 
was  very  cool,  and  those  already  issued  were  inactive,  scarcelv  moving  from  their 
place  of  concealment  when  disturbed.  At  first  the  locusts  hatched  and  develope<l 
slowly,  and  great  numbers  were  evidently  destroyed  by  the  cold  and  rains.  Though 
the  hatching  had  continued,  with  but  few  iuterruptioiis,  from  April  6,  they  were  not 
by  May  3  so  numerous  as  at  some  time  previous. 

Hatching  continued  slowly  to  increase  until  thelOth  to  the  15th,  when  the  earth  seemed 
springing  into  life.  No  description  can  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  numbers  which 
issued  tjach  day.  The  ground  in  some  phices  appeared  nearly  white,  from  the  little 
white  pellicles  thrown  olT  by  the  hatching  insects.  The  locusts  always  issued  in  great- 
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est  numbers  from  9  a.  m.  nntil  noon.  Very  few  were  ever  seen  to  issne  in  the  after- 
noon, and  none  at  aU  toward  night.  A  warm  rain  seemed  to  favor  their  hatching,  for 
they  issned  in  increased  nnmbers  after  each  warm  shower.  The  soil  being  warm  and 
moist  greatly  facilitated  their  escape  to  the  surface,  but  as  a  dry  crust  formed,  they 
worked  their  way  through  it  with  difficulty.  In  light,  warm,  sandy  soils  the  hatching 
iVos  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  in  those  of  a  heavy,  tenacious  nature.  The 
eggs  developed  most  uniformly  in  sandy  situations,  while  in  heav^  clay  soils  the  hatch- 
ing process  was  greatly  retarded,  and  extended  over  a  longer  period.  Thus  at  Salina 
the  hatching  was  about  completed  by  the  first  week  in  May,  while  at  Manhattan, 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  less  sandy  nature,  the  yoxmg  locusts  did  not  appear  in  greatest 
numbers  until  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  May. 

In  Brown  and  Nemaha  Counties,  but  few  locusts  appeared  before  the  15th  of  May, 
and  then  only  in  small  numbers.  Here  the  soil  is  heavy  and  tenacious,  containing 
very  little  sand.  A  slight  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  soil  makes  a  marked 
dliference  in  the  period  of  hatching. 

REMEDIES. 

1.  P7oMJtni7.— Whenever  the  ground  was  deeply  and  thoroughly  plowed  in  the  full 
after  the  eggs  were  deposited,  the  locusts  failed  to  appear.  This  remedy  is  simple,  and 
has  proved  very  effective  in  every  instance  where  tried.  In  locust  years  each  farmer 
should  fall-plow  every  field  and  roadside  on  his  farm  which  contains  locust  eggs,  and 
which  is  sufficiently  loose  to  allow  of  deep  plowing.  The  ground  thus  plowed  shouhl 
not  be  replowed  iu  the  spring,  as  in  cases  where  this  was  done  the  eggs  were  brought 
to  the  surface  aud  soon  hatched.  The  object  in  fall-plowing  is  to  cover  the  eggs  with 
earth,  which  will  become  sufficiently  compact  during  the  winter  to  prevent  their  escape 
to  theiiurfaco.  If  the  e^gs  be  plowed  under  after  they  have  commenced  to  hatch  in 
the  spring,  the  locastswiU  still  continue  to  hatch,  and  the  soil  will  in  many  instances 
be  loose  enough  to  permit  a  certain  proportion  to  escape  to  the  surface. 

2.  Harrowing. — This,  when  practiced,  was  attended  with  good  results.  Where  the 
grouud  was  well  and  repeatedly  looseued  with  a  heavy  harrow  and  the  e^g-pods 
broken  aud  brought  to  the  surface,  no  locusts  hatched.  This  is  best  done  during  the 
fall,  and  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  during  the  winter  whenever  the  weather  will 
permit.  By  this  means  the  eggs  are  disturbed  and  brought  to  the  surface,  where  they 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather  and  are  greedily  eaten  by  birds.  The  harrow 
can  bo  used  on  sdl  beaten  roadsides  and  yards  where  the  land  is  too  compact  to  be  well 
plowed.  A  few  days  thus  spent  by  the  farmer  in  using  the  plow  and  harrow  will  avoid 
much  serious  trouble  and  loss  the  following  sprinj^. 

3.  Burning. — This  means  was  resorted  to  in  dififerent  localities  with  some  degree  of 
success.  One  method  of  burning  was  to  drive  the  locusts  into  the  belts  of  dry  grass 
around  the  fields,  which  were  then  fired,  and  thus  many  of  the  young  insects  were  killed. 
Another  and  more  effective  method  was  to  place  narrow  windrows  of  straw  through 
the  field,  three  or  four  rods  apart.  The  locusts  sought  the  straw  for  shelter  during  tbe 
night,  and  were  then  burned  lu  great  numbers.  More  straw  was  then  placed  upon  the 
burued  strips,  and  the  process  was  repeated.  The  burned  locusts  are  of  a  peculiar 
d4'ep-red  color,  reminding  one  of  boiled  lobsters.  The  birds  are  said  to  have  a  special 
fondness  for  *•  roast  'hopper." 

4.  Ditching. — ^This  was  not  very  extensively  tried  in  Kansas.  Some  farmers  seemed 
to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  <  f  ditching.  One  ditch.  If  it  could  be  so  called, 
was  made  by  running  a  furrow  near  the  edge  of  the  wheat-field,  and  then  returning  in 
the  same  furrow,  throwing  the  dirt  the  other  way.  This,  of  course,  offered  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  young  locusts.  Another  ditch  was  about  six  inches  deep  and  two  or  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide.  This  latter  was  equally  ineffective,  as  any  locust,  however  young, 
can  easily  leap  a  wall  more  than  six  inches  high,  if  it  is  allowed  two  feet  of  "  elbow 
room." 

5.  Coal'Oil. — This  has  proved  the  most  effectual  remedy  yet  tried  against  the  young 
locust.  Coal- oil  was  used  very  extensively  near  Solomon  City  and  Salina,  where  the 
merchants  furnished  the  oil  to  farmers  for  this  purpose  at  cost.  Many  devices  were 
invented  for  its  application. 

[Descriptions  of  the  different  pans  and  other  contrivances  used  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  13  of  the  Report.] 

NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

Weather  and  climate  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  young 
locusts  as  they  hatched.  The  eggs  passed  through  the  winter  and  excessi  vely  wet  spring 
without  any  very  great  injury,  the  cold  and  wet  seeming  to  have  little  effect  whatever. 
During  the  early  spring  the  weather  was  very  changeable,  a  few  warm,  dry  days  bring- 
ing forth  the  young  in  abundance,  to  be  followed  by  cold  rains,  checking  their  develop- 
ment, and  killing  numbers.  During  the  last  of  April  and  part  of  May,  this  destrnction 
Iscpt  pace  with  the  hatching,  so  that  at  no  time  did  the  locusts  appear  to  incrciiso  ma- 
terially iu  numbers.  After  the  wanner  weather  of  spring  and  summer  began,  the  locusts 
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seemecl  to  thrive  hotter,  thongb  they  still  developed  slowly,  aod  did  not  eat  with  that 
ravenons  appetite  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  healthy  loonst.  These  couditions 
proved  most  effecttial  in  those  sltnations  where  the  hatchinjz  was  retarded  by  the  clayey 
nature  of  the  soil.  Where  the  soil  was  warm  and  sandy,  the  locusts  were  less  affected 
by  the  weather,  and  developed  much  more  rapidly. 

Birds. — Insectivorous  birds  were  very  eifective  in  their  raids  against  the  pest.  Great 
flocks  of  blackbirds  passed  over  the  State,  settling  npon  the  iields,  and  makiug  terrible 
havoc  amons  the  locusts.  It  was  amusing  to  observe  a  flock  of  these  birds  at  work  iu  a 
wheat-field,  lunching  npon  a  few  bunded  millions  of  locusts.  The  birds  hopping 
about  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  appearing  for  an  instant  above  the  green  sea  of  wheat 
to  sink  again  below  it,  strongly  reminded  one  of  a  school  of  porpoises  at  seai  In  fields 
where  the  locusts  were  very  numerous,  a  visitation  of  a  few  hours  from  one  of  these 
swarms  was  sufficient  to  destroy  nearly  every  locust  in  the  field.  Large  flocks  of  plover 
were  seen  every  day  busily  engaged  at  their  meals,  or  passing  over  to  other  fields  of 
labor.  All  our  most  common  species  of  birds,  the  prairie  chicken,  meadow  hirk,  ground- 
bird,  quail,  etc.,  seemed  to  appear  in  much  greater  numbers  than  usual.  Everybody 
remarked  the  extraordinary  number  of  birds  of  all  kinds  that  appeared  to  congregate 
npon  the  fields  and  hatching-grounds  of  the  locust.  From  their  joyous  notes  aud 
lively  movements  it  was  evident  that  the  birds  enjoyed  their  work  immensely.  That 
they  destroyed  great  quantities  of  locusts  was  shown  by  their  abundant  droppings, 
consisting  in  great  part  of  the  eyes,  thighs,  thoraxes,  and  other  indigestible  parts  of  the 
young  locusts.  The  amount  of  benclit  which  we  derive  from  the  feathered  tribe  is 
impossible  to  estimate  or  conceive.  During  the  spring  mont  hs  a  man  would  be  arrested 
iu  tlic  infested  counties  just  as  quickly  for  shooting  a  binl  as  for  stealing  a  horse. 

Toads  were  found  in  great  numbers  where  th^  locusts  wei'e  numcroup.  On  ex- 
amination, the  stomach  of  a  large  fat  fellow  was  found  to  contain  twenty  locusts, 
partially  digested — some  in  the  pupa  state  and  some  full-fledged.  As  many  wore,  per- 
haps, were  found  in  the  intestines,  more  or  less  digested.  It  is  readily  seen  that  a  few 
of  these  animals  in  a  field  would  do  no  small  amount  of  good. 

A  Digger  JVasp  was  on  several  occasions  observed  stinging  and  burying  the  pupie, 
depositing  an  egg  npon  each. 

Fhsh-fiy. — Near  Solomon  City,  and  at  other  places  also,  at  about  the  middle  of  June, 
^at  numbers  of  locusts  were  killed  by  the  maggot  of  a  large  flesh-fly  {Sarcopl^a/ja  cama- 
ria).  This  fly  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  locust  immediately  after  molting,  while  the 
parts  are  yet  soft  and  damp.  One  insect  was  observed  upon  which  the  fly  had  depos- 
ited three  eggs,  placing  them  npon  the  soft  hinder  wing,  near  its  base.  The  yonug 
maggots  from  these  eggs  entered  the  locust  before  it  acquired  its  natural  color  and 
harclaess.  These  maggots  rapidly  increase  i  n  si  ze,  feeding  u  pon  the  i  nternal  soft  parts  of 
the  locust,  leaving  only  the  thin,  hard  shell,  through  which  they  escape  into  the  ground 
to  undergo  their  transformations.  Six  or  eight  maggots  are  frequently  found  in  the 
body  of  a  single  locust.  The  locusts  attacked  by  this  maggot  become  slow  iu  their 
motions,  listless  and  stupid,  soon  losing  the  power  of  flight  altogether.  They  die 
when  the  maggot  is  about  half-grown^  seeking  shelter  under  old  weeds  or  rubbish. 
They  are  generally  attacked  at  the  change  from  the  pupa  to  the  winged  state,  bat 
cases  were  observed  where  the  insect  was  attacked  at  the  molt  preceding  this. 

FIJGHTS. 

The  first  northward  flight  was  from  Texas,  on  the  Ist  day  of  May.  This  swarm, 
which  was  heavy  and  extensive,  seemed  to  paes  to  the  westward  of  us.  Small  swarms 
were  observed  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State  at  intervals  during  the  latter  part 
of  May,  flying  north  and  northwest.  These  flights  were  not  heavy,  and  but  few 
alighted.  The  first  flight  which  occurred  over  the  central  and  eastern  counties  was 
about  the  13th  of  June.  The  wind  was  then  blowing  a  brisk  breeae  from  the  south ; 
weather  warm  and  clear;  locusts  not  numerous,  and  flying  very  high.  Swarms  con- 
tinued to  pass,  whenever  the  wind  and  weather  were  favorable,  until  the  middle  of 
July.  The  swarms  were  light,  and  very  few  dropped  to  the  earth.  These  flights  were 
all  toward  the  north  or  northwest. 

Manhattan,  Kansas,  August  17, 1877. 


Newton,  Earvey  County j  March  6.— The  people  of  this  connty  feel  a  little  serious 
over  the  prospect  of  our  little  friend,  the  grasshopper.  The  pleasant  weather  in  the 
month  just  past  failed  to  lure  the  little  creatures  out  of  their  eggs.  It  is  said  a  few 
did  hatch,  but  they  were  somewhat  like  hens'  teeth— they  were  not  visible.  Much 
plowing  was  done  in  February,  and  a  few  sowed  a  little,  and  nearly  all  are  ready  to 
put  in  their  small  spring  grain.  The  ground  is  in  a  very  tine  condition,  and  plows 
easy;  there  will  be  a  large  spring  crop  pat  in.    March  came  in  with  a  cold  northeast 
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wind,  intenniDf^led  with  light  crops  of  rain ;  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  were  windy  with  fly- 
ing snow.  Yesterday  and  to-day  tbe  sun  shone  out,  but  the  cold  south  wind  kept  it 
from  thawing  all  the  frost  out  of  the  ground.— [J.  H.,  Pmirie  Farmer. 

Jackson  Cminty,  March  15. — Wheat  and  rye,  large  acreage  sown,  hut  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed by  grasshoppers.  Stock  coming  through  the  winter  in  fine  condition.  Pn)s- 
I>ect  good  for  all  kinds  of  fruit.  'Hopper  eggs  in  countless  millions  all  over  the  couuty, 
a  portion  of  them  injured. 

Nenmha  County,  March  17. — ^Wheat  and  rye  all  taken  by 'hoppers  last  fall;  a  little  rye 
sown  after  they  left ;  most  of  that  did  not  come  up  until  a  few  weeks  since.  Condi- 
tiou  of  all  kinds  of  stock  generally  good.  There  will  be  a  small  amount  of  small  gmins 
sown  this  spring  compared  with  other  years.  'Hopper  eggs  nearly  all  in  good  condition, 
yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  deep  plowing  will  destroy  most  of  them. — IKansaa  Farmer, 

Leavenworth,  April  1± — The  grasshopper  question,  which  has  been  a  brooding 
nightmare  on  the  miuds  of  the  farmers  and  the  people  of  Kansas  generally,  ceases  to 
become  the  cause  of  general  uneasiness  when  the  true  facts  are  known.  A  careful  in- 
vestigation into  the  subject  shows  that  iu  Leavenworth  County  there  are  none  worth 
mentioning,  while  iu  the  eastern  section  of  the  State,  where  they  have  been  playing 
havoc  for  two  year8,the  damage  apprehended  is  very  slight  indeed.  In  Jackson  County, 
immediately  to  the  west  of  here,  the  formers  say  thoy  cure  very  little  whether  the  grass- 
hoppers come  again  or  not,  as  they  have  enough  grain  now  stored  away  to  laat  them  for 
two  years  to  come.  Millions  of  young  'hoppers  have  been  killed  lately  by  the  change- 
able weather,  which  alternately  froze  and  thawed  them,  and  thousands  of  thoso 
remaining  have  met  an  untimely  death  at  the  hands  of  the  outraged  farmers,  who  have 
resorted  to  rolling  and  burning  as  a  means  for  their  extermination.  The  damage  to 
crops  throughout  the  entire  Slate  the  present  year  will  not  amount  to  enough  to  pro- 
duce any  enect  upon  the  farmers. — [  Western  Farmer. 

[Correspondence  Saint  Louis  Globe-Democrat.] 

Louisville,  April  12. — The  wheat  crop  is  looking  very  well ;  acreage  small.  No 
prrasshoppers  as  yet ;  lots  of  grasshopper  eggs  in  the  ground.  People  are  putting  in 
their  crops  just  as  though  there  were  no  eggs, 

Centralia,  April  12. — ^There  are  no  grasshoppers  hatched  at  this  date,  but  there 
are  millions  of  eggs.  Farmers  report  that  a  large  percentage  are  destroyed  and  will  not 
hatch,  though  there  are  enough  left. 

Lawrence,  April  12. — There  are  no  grasshoppers  in  this  locality,  and  we  anticipate 
no  trouble  from  them  here,  although  they  did  damage  in  some  of  the  western  town- 
nhips  of  this  county  and  deposited  eggs  there.  We  understand  the  farmers  in  those 
townships  are  making  efforts  to  destroy  them  as  soon  as  they  hatch.  Wheat  prospect 
good  here. 

Hutchinson,  April  13. — The  grjasshoppers  are  hatching  here  in  localities,  but  have 
done  no  harm  yet,  and  seem  to  disappear  as  fast  as  they  hatch.  We  think  most  of 
them  perish.    We  do  not  fear  those  that  are  hatching  here. 

CnEROKEE,  April  13. — In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  I  would  say  that  the  grasshoppers 
have  not  commenced  hatching  yet,  and  farmers  feel  confident  that  they  (the ^hop- 
pers) will  not  do  any  damage  to  their  crops. 

Council  Grove,  April  13.  No  grasshoppers  hatched  yet.  Winter-wheat  that  was 
sowed  late  is  mostly  m  good  condition,  as  are  all  spring  crops.  The  very  broad  area 
of  early  fall  sowing  was  all  destroyed.  Much  was  not  resown.  Spring  is  late,  but  the 
outlook  is  good,  except  grasshoppers. 

Junction  City,  April  13. — ^The  general  prospects  for  crops  of  all  kinds  are  good. 
The  greater  proportion  of  fields  of  fall-wheat  looks  first  rate ;  a  few  fields,  very  late 
sown,  are  poor.  The  grasshoppers,  on  Warm  days  in  favorable  localities,  are  hatching 
out,  but  from  some  cause  seem  to  disap))ear  as  rapidly  as  thoy  come,  aod  as  yet  have 
done  no  damage.  The  majority  of  farmers,  however,  are  fearful  of  their  expected  depre- 
dations, and  are  holding  back  from  making  their  usual  spring  purchases,  making  trade 
very  dull. 

Frankfort,  April  14.— The  gra8shopx>erB  are  hatching  by  untold  millions — ^not  now 
larger  than  a  buftido  gnat.  Farmers  are  somewhat  frightened,  though  many  have  faith 
in  a  good  crop.    Wheat  looks  fine,  and  is  three  inches  hi^h. 

Carson  City,  April  14. — ^lliere  are  some  gras8ho])pers  in  this  vicinity,  but  not  doing 
any  serious  damage.    There  is  a  good  prospect  for  crops. 

Minneapolis,  4pn2 14.— The  grasshoppers  arehatchius  out  pretty  fast,  and  have  com- 
menced on  some  grain  only  on  the  outer  edge.  The  old  settlers  don't  fear  any  serious 
trouble  from  them.  We  are  driving  and  burning  a  great  many  of  them.  It  is  reported 
that  they  are  dying  off.  We  contemplate  to  give  them  a  warm  reception  from  this 
time  on.  Would  be  thankful  for  any  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  destroying  them. 
Will  keep  you  posted. 

Fort  Scott,  April  16.— It  is  now  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  thatthe  graashoppereggs 
in  this  section  are  unproductive.    Experiments  have  been  made,  and  in  addition  the 
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Tveather  of  the  past  few  days  has  been  warm  enongh  to  have  hatched  them  by  the  mil- 
lion had  the  eg^  been  good',  but  not  one  of  the  pe«»t8  can  be  fonnd.  Farmers  are  gen- 
erally jnbiUiut;  and  a  big  crop  of  everything  is  looked  for  in  Southeastern  Kansaa. — 
[  fFeaterfi  Farmer. 

Nkwton,  Jjml  Ifi.— The  grasshoppers  are  hatching  out  numerously  in  this  section. 
The  farmers  are  trying  to  destroy  them.    The  outlook  for  good  crops  is  b.«d. 

Hiawatha,  April  16. — From  present  indications  we  judge  that  the  grasshopper  will 
not  be  near  as  numerous  as  they  were  two  years  a^o ;  and  as  we  are  better  prepared  to 
meet  and  fight  them,  we  do  not  anticipate  any  serious  damage  to  cropR. 

Sabktiia,  April  IC. — ^The  grasshoppers  are  hatching  out  in  great  nombers,  but  hare 
done  no  damage. 

Neosqo,  April  17. — ^Very  little  wheat  was  sown  on  account  of  the  graashoppers  last 
fall.  Wheat  that  was  sown  late  looks  well.  This  season  is  very  favorable.  Oat«  look  well. 
Farmers  are  in  the  midst  of  corn- planting.  'Hoppers  just  beginning  to  hatch.  Mill- 
ions of  eggs  were  deposited,  and  fears  are  entertained  that  they  will  do  great  damage. — 
IGlohe^DeniocraU 

Patcnee  County,  April  18. — Winter- wheat  is  looking  well ;  grain  has  been  needing 
rain,  but  we  are  having  plenty  now.  Kyc,  barley,  and  oats  are  growing  well.  We  have 
no  grasshoppers  nor  eggs,  and  everything  is  looking  ver>'  encouraging  in  our  county. 

j8cJ*hcrHon  County,  April  19. — Winter-  wheat  has  a  good  appearance  all  over  the  county, 
and  oats  are  up  aud  looking  well.  Grasshoppers  have  hatched  out  in  large  numl>ero, 
but  are  confined  to  certain  localities.  We  are  preparing  to  tight  them  in  an  organ izecl 
form.  A  heavy  rain  fell  last  night ;  we  think  it  has  killed  many  'hoppers,  though  they 
are  doing  little  damage  at  present. 

Chaae  County,  April  19. — Farming  commenced  in  our  neighborhood  in  good  earnest 
some  two  weeks  ago,  aud  there  is  quite  a  lar^o  qnautity  of  corn  planted  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. The  grasshoppers  are  hatching  out  in  great  numbers  in  our  county.  Winter- 
wheat  is  in  poor  condition  in  our  county,  but  will  be  better  than  many  supposed  when 
winter  broke  up.  All  spriug  grain  looks  well,  aud  as  our  section  has  never  been  in- 
jured by  the  young  'hoppers,  there  are  not  many  farmers  afraid  of  them,  aud  we  are 
putting'  in  all  the  land  that  is  broken. — IKanaas' Fanner. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Godfrey,  one  of  our  students,  who  is  closely  watching  the  gra8shop[)erB  fro 
Professor  Riley,  made  a  careful  examination  with  respect  to  the  eiieot  of  the  late  heavy 
ruin-storm,  and  hands  ns  the  following: 

"■  More  hungry  little  grasshopiiera  ma^le  their  appearance  yesterday.  The  recent  cold 
rains  must  have  destroyed  large  numbers  of  the  young  larvsB,  for  they  are  not  so  na- 
merons  as  they  were  a  few  days  ago.  The  greater  portion  oX  the  eggs  are  yet  in  the 
grounil,  waiting  for  a  few  more  days  of  warm  sunshine  to  develop  them.  We  have 
many  insect  friends  working  for  us, — more  than  a  casual  observer  would  suppose.  In 
a  few  square  feet  some  fifty  egg-parabites  of  different  kinds  were  found.  Of  one  hundred 
egg-cases  carefully  examiued,  lifty-four  were  apparently  sound  and  nearly  reiMly  to 
hatch,  twenty  were  partially  addled  or  eaten  by  parasites,  aud  twenty-sii:  were  entire- 
ly addled  or  destroy cd."—[/fidu«tna2i»<  (Manhattan),  April  21. 

Since  tlie  14th  instant,  the  grasshoppers,  in  every  burst  of  sunshine,  have  been  boil- 
ing out  of  the  College  farm  like  so  many  little  fountains ;  and  with  the  utmost  celerity 
and  unanimity  have  fonnd  the  nearest  spear  of  gviss  or  grain.  For  some  days  no  ma- 
terial damage' will  be  done,  simply  because  the  lii>tle  whelps  are  not  large  on<»ugh;  but 
that  is  an  element  which  time  will  spf^dily  chauge.  Professor  Riley's  statement>,  iiiiMle 
to  us  last  fall  after  a  careful  examination,  promises  to  be  fully  verified  in  this  locality; 
namely,  that  if  90  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  should  be  destroyed,  the  remaining  10  per  cent. 
would  supply  'hoppers  enough  to  eat  np  the  early  crops.  This  section  being  the 
best  part  of  ICansas  has  naturally  taken  better  care  of  its  eggs  than  have  some  other 
sections,  if  reports  are  correct,  and  we  seriously  doubt  if  90  i>er  cent,  of  these  eggs  have 
been  damaged.  At  any  rate,  our  prospect  for  a  healthy  and  swarming  crop  of  theee 
jumping  darlings  is  splendid — blame  them  ! 

We  are  devoutly  thankful  for  the  telegram  from  Fort  Scott  that  the  eggs  in  Sonth- 
eastem  Kansas  are  unproductive,  and  that  not  a  'hopper  can  be  found  thereabouta. 
However,  nothing  better  could  have  been  expected  from  that  section ;  it  is  too  near 
Missouri  and  the  Indian  Territory.  The  eastern  end  of  the  State  also,  having  had  ita 
test  in  1875,  was  very  properly  avoided  by  the  northerly  swarms  last  fiill.  Locuata 
know  a  good  country  when  tbey  see  it,  aud,  in  the  fullness  of  maternal  sagacity,  peg 
down  their  infernal  eggs  in  those  repons  whore  fertile  fields  will  iniinre  abundant 
fodder  for  their  beloved  but  unprincipled  ollspring. 

•  •••»•• 

Seriously,  there  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  until  the  middle  of  Jane 
many  portions  of  the  State  will  be  more  or  less  damaged.  Every  metho<I  which  prom- 
ises success  in  Lhe  destruction  of  the  pest  should  be  promptly  aud  thoroughly  tried. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  fighting  'hopi>eni  is  a  now  thing, 
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and  we  may  not  find  tbe  best  modes  in  a  flasb.  Farthermore,  supposing  tbe  early 
crops  to  be  destroyed,  tbe  probability  of  raising  late  crops  this  season  is  so  great  as  to 
render  wholly  inexcusable  any  despondency  in  the  premises.  Tbe  State  was  never  in 
as  good  shape  as  it  is  to-day.  Riley  County  alone  has  355,440  bushels  of  old  com  on 
hand,  and  in  the  State  there  are  over  36,000,000. — llnduatrialuftf  April  21. 

Plbasanton,  April  23.— There  are  no  ^hoppers  in  this  part  of  Kansas,  except  a  few 
on  one  or  two  small  streams.  Farmers  are  in  good  spirits,  and  are  pushing  spnng 
work.    The  outlook  is  all  that  could  be  wished. 

Belleville,  April  24.— Grasshoppers  are  hatching  out  in  great  numbers,  but  have 
not  done  any  damage  yet,  being  too  young.  The  farmers  are  devising  concert  of  ac- 
tion for  their  destruction. 

Peru,  April  24. — ^We  have  had  very  dry  weather  all  spring,  and  have  been  wishing 
for  a  heavy  rain  to  drown  the  'hoppers.  Day  before  yesterday  we  got  the  rain  and  hail 
with  it,  but  not  a  grasshopper  drowned.  The  rain  was  heavy ,\.be  fall  being  two  inches 
in  one  hour,  washing  the  loose  surface  off  the  ground,  exposing  the  eggs,  which  under 
the  rays  of  a  hot  sun  began  hatching  by  the  million.  They  are  now  nearly  a))  out,  but 
grow  slowly,  and  eating  wheat  and  com  only  in  small  spots,  the  blades  being  black  with 
them.    They  hop  in  a  northwest  direction. 

Council  Grove,  April  24. — Crops  are  doing  well.  A  small  percentage  of  our  grass- 
hopper eggs  have  hatched  ont,  but  are  doing  little  damage.  There  is  promise  of  a 
good  fruit  crop. 

WicniTA,  April  24.— Farmers  are  very  hopefnl.  The  'hoppers  are  leaving  fast,  and 
have  not  done  any  damage.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  look  well,  better  than  for  many 
years. 

Louisville,  Jj>nl  25. — ^The  grasshoppers  are  hatching  out  to  some  extent  on  the 
southern  slope' of  the  hills,  but  are  dying  off  rapidly.    The  weather  is  quite  cold. 

Wincuester,  April  27. — ^The  prospect  here  is  splendid.  Wheat  stands  fully  four- 
teen inches  high,  and  the  grasshoppers  have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Olatme,  April  27. — ^There  are  no  grasshoppers  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  prospect  for 
good  crops  is  excellent.— [iSatn^  L&uis  Globe-Democrat 

Effingham,  April  28. — ^There  were  a  great  many  eggs  deposited  here,  but  no  grass- 
hoppers to  be  seen  around.  The  genersd  belief  is  that  the  eggs  are  spoiled,  as  they 
have  not  commenced  hatching  yet. 

MuscoTAH,  April  28. — There  were  many  eggs  deposited  here  last  fall.  The  eggs  are 
not  hatching  to  any  extent  as  yet,  and  but  very  few  young  'hoppers  are  visible.  It  is 
believed  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  storm  destroyed  many  of  them,  but  it  did 
no  damage  to  crops.    The  'hoppers  commenced  hatching  out  three  weeks  ago. 

Netawaka,  April  28. — Eggs  are  deposited  thick  over  this  whole  area,  but  only  a 
few  have  hatched.  It  is  thought  the  storm  hurt  them  some,  but  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. They  have  not  damaged  the  crops  at  all  yet.  They  commenced  hatching  dur- 
ingthe  warm  weather  of  last  week.    None  have  hatched  since  the  rains. 

Wetmore,  April  28. — There  were  millions  of  eggs  deposited  in  this  neighborhood, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  hatching  except  in  the  sunny  side  of  the  hills  and  the  tim- 
ber, and  are  not  numerous.  The  cold  weather  has  destroyed  a  great  many.  They 
devoured  all  the  small  grain  that  was  put  in  last  fall,  but  none  this  spring. 

Ckntrali  A,  April  28. — Many  eggs  were  laid.  They  are  not  hatching  very  much  now. 
It  is  thought  that  the  cold  storms  have  destroyed  the  young  'hoppers  to  a  great  extent. 
They  have  done  no  damage  so  far.    They  be^an  hatching  out  two  weeks  ago. 

CoRMiNO,  April  28. — Many  were  deposited  in  this  vicinity.  Some  are  hatching ;  but 
hoppers  are  not  nnmerons.  It  is  believed  that  the  storm  has  destroyed  lai^e  numbers 
of  them,  as  they  commenced  hatching  out  ten  days  ago.  The  eggs  remaining  are 
mostly  damaged  by  the  storm,  and  the  opinion  is  that  they  will  not  hatch  out. 

Frankfort,  April  28. — ^According  to  farmers'  reports  there  were  a  great  many  esrgs 
deposited.  Some  have  hatched,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  Many  claim  that  this 
storm  will  kill  a  very  large  amount  of  them.  No  damage  to  speak  of  done  to  crops 
yet.    Commenced  hatching  about  ten  days  ago. 

Irving,  April  28. — There  were  a  great  many  eggs  deposited.  The  eggs  are  still 
hatching,  and  the  young  'hoppers  were  very  thick  before  this  storm.  But  few  can  bo 
seen  on  the  ground  to-day.  It  is  believed  that  a  portion  of  them  hatched,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  hatching  'hoppers  were  destroyed  by  the  storm.  They  have  damaged  the 
wheat  and  some  farms  badly.  The  farmers  think,  if  they  do  not  continue  their  depre- 
dations further,  that  they  will  have  two-thirds  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  averaging  thirty 
bushels  peraore.  Crops  look  encouraging.  The  eggs  commenced  hatching  about  April  1. 

Blue  Rapids,  April  28. — ^A  great  many  eggs  were  deposited,  but  from  some  cause 
most  of  them  on  uplands  were  ctestroyed.  Along  the  streams  a  great  many  have  hatched, 
but  since  the  storm  not  one  is  to  be  seen.  Bat  very  little  damage  has  been  done.  It 
is  thought  most  of  the  'hoppers  are  destroyed.  They  oommeoced  hatching  about 
April  1. 

Watbrtille,  April  28.— There  was  a  large  deposit  of  eggs  in  this  district.    They  are 
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hatching  fast,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  storm  has  destroyed  large  qnan- 
tities  of  them.  Crops  have  partly  been  destroyed.  They  have  been  hatohiug  for  a 
month  past. 

Lincoln,  April  28.— The  grasshoppers  have  hatched  in  immense  nnmbera  in  this 
sectioD,  but  many  suppose  a  large  namber  will  perish,  owing  to  the  cold  rains  which 
have  been  prevailing  here  for  the  past  few  days.  At  present  we  cannot  decide  if  any 
will  bo  destroyed  until  the  >Keather  becomes  warmer. 

Sterling,  April  28. — The  grasshoppers  that  were  hatched  out  are  about  all  dead. 
Have  examined  the  eggs,  and  don't  think  many  more  will  hatch.  The  farmers  here 
apprehend  no  danger  from  the  'hoppers. 

Tecumseh,  April  28.— The  snow  and  rain  have  killed  nearly  all  the  living  'hoppers. 
About  half  the  e^gs  are  not  hatched.    But  little  fear  is  entertained  from  them  now. 

Salem,  April  28.— The  grasshoppers  are  all  drowned  or  washed  away,  and  most  of 
the  eggs  turned  yellow  and  rotten. 

Table  Uock,  April  28. — ^There  are  no  grasshoppers  to  be  seen  here  yesterday  or  to- 
day, and  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  cold  weather  has  killed  nearly  all  of  them. 

Dawson,  April  28.— Bat  few  grasshoppers  have  hatched  out  yet,  and  I  do  not  think 
more  than  one-third  of  the  eggs  will  hatch.  The  farmers  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble 
from  the  grasshoppers. 

RULO,  April  28. — The  grasshoppers  have  not  appeared  yet  in  very  lai^ge  numliers, 
and  have  done  no  damage.  By  examination  of  the  eggs  I  find  that  they  are  about 
ready  to  hatch. 

Elk  Creek,  April  28.— It  commenced  snowing  here  about  8  o'clock  last  evening  and 
continued  until  this  evening,  and  undoubtedly  destroyed  a  great  number  of  grasshop- 
pers in  this  vicinity. 

White  Cloud,  April  23.- No  'hoppers  here  yet. 

Iowa  Point,  April  28.— No  'hoppers  here  yet. 

Highland,  April  28. — There  are  very  few  grasshoppers  in  this  vicinity.  Four  or  five 
miles  west  they  are  more  numerous,  but  not  much  trouble  is  anticipated  from  them. 

Troy,  Ajml  28.— No  grasshoppers  here. — lAtchi»on  Champion. 

Independence,  April  29.— Grasshoppers  are  her«i  in  great  quantities,  and  the  out- 
look is  decidedly  blue. 
GiRARD,  April  30. — There  are  no  grasshoppers  in  this  section  of  the  State,  and  no 

E respect  of  any  from  the  eggs  deposited  here  last  fall,  8<a  they  seem  to  have  been  too 
adly  frozen  to  hatcn. 

Coffeyville,  April  30. — 'Hoppers  were  washed  away  in  great  numbers  by  the  late 
heavy  rains.  A  few  are  left,  but  they  have  done  no  damage  except  to  a  few  minlens, 
and  there  is  no  alarm  among  farmers.  Crop  prospects  excellent.— [^aint  Louis  Globe- 
Vemocrai, 

During  the  last  tceck  in  April, 

The  grasshoppers  have  been  hatching  out  in  large  numbers  in  this  county  for  some 
days  past.  As  we  have  said  before,  they  are  confined  to  spots  principally,  and  that 
generally  in  sandy  soil. — ^Newton  Kansan, 

Grasshoppers  have  hatched  out  by  the  million  in  the  field  west  of  the  depot.  They 
seem  to  have  the  old  natural  propensity  fer  **  chawin'  things,"  and  have  already  at- 
tacked the  fall- wheat. — IChase  County  Leader, 

Mr.  F.  P.  Endioott,  road- overseer,  has  declared  war  with  the  grasshoppers,  and  called 
oat  the  hands  and  gone  to  driving  and  burning  them,  and  wo  hope  all  overseers  will 
do  likewise. — {Arkansas  City  Traveler, 

Many  thousand  acres  of  com  have  been  planted  by  Sumner  County  farmers  during 
the  past  week. 

The  young  grasshoppers  hatched  out  last  week  have  entirely  disappeared  from  some 
localities.— [<SMmn«r  County  Press, 

Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week,  and  Monday  of  this,  the  grasshopper  war  pro- 
gressed with  considerable  vigor.  All  the  various  methods  nave  been  tried  with  varied 
success,  and  there  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  lighting 
them. — IDickinson  County  Chronicle, 

The  grasshoppers  are  getting  worse.  Some  farmers  are  making  effective  war  npon 
them.  They' are  not  so  numerous  in  the  county  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  annihilate 
them.  If  the  grain-growers  will  only  tight  them  they  will  not  do  much  damage,  bnt 
nnless  active  war  is  made  upon  them  the  grain  crop  will  be  shortened.- [  Whtfield 
Courier. 

A  petition  was  circnlated  and  signed  on  Monday,  in  compliance  with  the  law,  re- 
questing the  road-overseer  to  ^*  order  ont  the  men,"  which  he  did,  and  a  few  days 
later  five  different  gangs,  four  to  a  gang,  were  busily  engaged  fighting  the  voraotous 
grasshoppers.  The  mnsic  will  be  kept  up  from  day  to  day  nntil  the  last  of  the  moe 
shall  have  been  fanned  into  '*  eternal  oblivion."— [Dtciliitsoa  County  Gasette, 
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The  (crasshoppers  are  hatching  and  growing,  and  the  farmers  are  worrying  them  in 
every  conceivable  way  by  rolling  them,  by  burning,  and  other  meanR,  while  the  little 
birds  are  doing  good  worK  for  their  country.  A  few  daj  s  moit;,  and  we  can  tell  if  they 
are  to  be  master  of  the  sitnation.  At  present  writing  we  think  not. — IMitckell  County 
Echo, 

I  have  seen  parties  from  different  ponions  of  onr  county  yesterday  and  to-day,  and 
they  all  agree  that  we  will  not  be  troubled  by  the  grasshoppers  or  locusts  this  spring. 
No  small  ones  just  hatching  to  be  seen,  although  a  great  many  eggs  were  deposited 
during  the  full.  Only  oue  of  my  informants  claims  to  have  seen  any ;  ho  stated  tha6 
he  had  seen  a  few  that  appeared  to  be  three  weeks  old,  but  that  he  had  not  seen  any 
after  diligent  search  that  appeared  to  bo  just  hatched.  Oue  party  bad  examined  some 
eggs  deposited  in  an  orchard,  and  another  those  deposited  iu  a  wheat-licld,  but  they 
found  none  hatching,  and  after  breaking  open  and  examining  the  cones  they  claim 
they  will  never  hatch.  The  eggs  were  deposited  in  ground  free  of  grass,  such  as 
tramped  lots,  roads,  hillsides,  and  oi-chards ;  also  iu  plowed  lauds  and  wheat -fields. 
Many  have  tried  to  hatch  them  in  warm  rooms  and  in  the  sun  without  success. 
Should  anything  transpire  in  future  worthy  of  mention  I  will  notify  you.  My  opiuion 
is  that  there  are  two  reasons  to  suggest  why  they  should  not  hatch.  One  is  tliat  they 
were  very  late  in  reaching  here,  and  probably  debilitated  and  exhausted ;  and  the 
other  is  that  owing  to  the  warm  fall  the  eggs  were  started  and  a  few  were  actually 
hatched  out,  and  the  severe  and  continued  cold  weather  destroyed  their  vitality. — 
[J.  H.  Brown,  Fort  Scott,  May  2, 1877. 

Xenia,  Bourbon  County,  May  5.— The  'hoppers  are  not  hatching  yet,  but  the  eggs 
seem  all  right,  and  no  doubt  will  pan  out  a  lively  specimen  to  every  one  of  them ;  but 
as  they  are  fully  a  month  behind  the  time  of  hatching  of  two  years  ago,  and  as  vege- 
tation has  got  a  good  start,  there  will  be  plenty  for  them  to  eat,  and  but  little  fear  is 
entertained  of  damage  to  crops. — [£.  J.  T.,  Prairie  Farmer, 

Phillips  County,  May  9.— Grasshoppers  can  stand  sudden  freezes  and  thaws  to  a 
great  extent,  but  the  weather  we  have  had  for  a  week  past,  of  cold,  drizzling  rain, 
with  a  triile  of  suow,  has  been  too  much  for  them ;  it  left  them  hanging  so  loug  be- 
tween life  and  death  that  they  hail  finally  to  give  np  the  ghost.  Two  weeks  ago  a 
severe  hail-storm  pounded  many  of  them  to  death.  Nature  has  favored  this  section 
of  Kansas,  and  we  all  feel  jubilant. 

Rbno  County,  May  9.— 'Hoppers  laid  their  eggs  plentifully  on  suitable  ground  sod 
that  had  been  turned  over  in  the  spring,  and  in  every  dry  knoll  and  garden.  They  all 
hatched  in  March  and  threatened  to  do  considerable  damage  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
the  very  cold  rain  since  has  cleared  them  ofi^,  and  we  can  find  no  'hoppers.  Wo  feel 
very  much  relieved  for  the  present.    Our  only  danger  is  from  **  raiders." 

Osage  County,  May  9. — We  are  having  a  very  wet,  backward  spring,  which  will 
make  planting  late.  It  is  ''dead  medicine"  for  the 'hoppers.  Have  made  close  ob- 
servation, and  find  fully  three-fourth  sof  the 'hopper  eggs  are  spoiled.  Quo  notice- 
able help  for  us  is  the  unusual  number  of  birds  which  kind  Providence  is  sending 
to  destroy  the  'hoppers,  and  they  aro  doing  it.  We  are  full  of  hope.  Expect  a  big 
orop. 

Butler  County,  May  9, — Grasshoppers  commenced  hatching^  on  bottom  lands  the 
last  wedk  in  March;  on  uplands  a  week  later.  They  came  out  in  appalling  numbors 
along  the  streams,  bat  in  limited  patches  on  higher  situations.  A  very  small  jiercent- 
age  of  wheat  has  been  destroyed,  and  scarcely  any  other  damage  done.  Farmers  have 
used  various  methods  for  the  destntctio  j  of  tlie  'hoppers,  with  a  fair  degree  of  sucoess. 
Natural  agencies — probably  cool,  damp  weather  and  heavy  rains — aro  causing  their 
rapid  disappearance. 

DiCKERSON  County,  May  9.— The  grasshoppers'  eggs  in  this  vicinity  were  not  killed 
by  the  frost  in  March  to  any  extent,  but  the  cold  rains  in  April  have  destroyed  many ; 
besides  the  plover  and  blackbirds  are  eating  millious  of  them.  There  seems  no  more 
to-day  than  there  was  three  weeks  ago. 

Atchison  County,  May  9.— No  grasshoppers  hatched  yet,  and  wo  hope  none  of  the 
eggs  may  be  alive.  The  parasite  is  preying  upon  them,  and  the  winter  killed  muny^ 
BO  the  farmer  feels  that  these  great  enemies  to  his  crops  may  be  greatly  if  not  alto- 
gether disposed  of. 

Barton  County,  May  9.— We  hear  occasionally  of  a  small  tract  of  ground  beina 
very  thickly  settled  with  'hoppers,  bnt  have  no  fears  that  our  crops  will  be  damaged 
by  them.  The  weather  has  been  very  cold  and  wet  for  the  last  week,  which  has  nc 
doubt  been  in  onr  favor. 

Crawford  County,  May  9. — ^No  'hopper  eggs  yet  hatched.  Very  few  eggs  to  be 
found  now.  Spring  has  been  very  wet,  and  spoiled  most  of  them.  Farmers  aro  not 
alarmed,  unless  they  come  iu  from  other  States. — [Junction  City  Tribune, 

Hutchinson,  Reno  County,  May  10.— There  are  possibly  enough  'hopper  eggs  yet 
unhatched  to  keep  the  birds  in  fair  condition  for  a  week  yet,  bnt  certainly  no  more, 
and  a  live  'hopper  cannot  be  found  in  the  county.    The  scare  is  over  and  onr  farmers 
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jabilant  over  the  wheat  prospect,  which  is  finer  than  ever  before  known,  whole  fields 
averaging  25  inches  in  height. 

Newton,  IIar VET  County,  May  10. — The  fow'hoppers  hatched  of  late  have  simply 
served  as  the  daily  bread  of  the  birds.  Tliere  are  possibly  a  few  nn  hate  bed  eggs  iu 
heavy  gronnd  and  upon  the  north  side,  but  they  won't  average  2  per  cent.,  and  uo  one 
cares  whether  they  hatch  or  not.  In  sandy  soil  and  on  soath-side  slopes  there  are  ab- 
solutely no  'hoppers  or  eggs.  Wheat  is  growing  rapidly,  and  could  not  look  better, 
standing  in  many  fields  twenty  to  twenty -four  inches  high.  None  of  it  was  damaged 
by  hoppers,  and  the  yield  promises  to  ba  something  enuruious. 

Florence,  Marion  County,  May  10.— Heavy  rains  and  protracted  unseasonable 
weather  destroyed  pretty  much  all  our  early  crop  of  'hoppers.  Occasional  fair  days  of 
late  have  brought  out  a  good  many  in  spots,  and,  generally  speaking,  every  day  now 
shows  newcomers.  But  u'om  some  unknown  cause  the  young  'hoppers  die  almost  as 
fast  as  they  hatch,  and  the  birds,  which  are  far  more  numerous  than  ever  before,  pick 
up  innumerable  numbers,  dead  and  alive  alike.  There  are  yet  in  the  ground  many  uu- 
hatched  eggs  bearing  evidence  of  vitality,  but  the  fate  that  has  so  invariably  befallen 
those  hatching  gives  our  farmers  confidence  that  there  is  but  little  to  fear  from  tbeuL 
No  damage  ha«  been  done  to  wheat  by  them,  and  though,  owing  to  last  fall's  depredsi- 
tions,  our  crop  will  not  be  what  it  would  have  been  otherwise,  still  all  that  was  left 
and  more  that  was  planted  is  in  fine  shape  and  promising  a  good  yield. 

Cottonwood  Falls,  Chase  County,  May  10.— 'Hoppers  have  hatched  in  spots  all 
over  the  county,  and  still  continue  to,  but  have  done  no  damage,  and  many  of  our 
people  have  about  given  up  the  notion  that  they  are  likely  to  in  the  future.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  there  are  a  g(M>d  many  eggs  yet  unhatched  in  tue  ground,  but 
they  will  have  to  show  a  good  deal  more  vim  and  bottom  than  those  thus  far  hatched 
to  scare  us  much.  Birds  fiock  over  fields  in  countless  numbers  and  scoop  in  the  dead 
and  kicking  so  fast  that  it  isn't  by  any  means  an  easy  thing  to  find  a  gill  now  where 
once  they  were  to  be  had  by  the  bushel.  All  late-plauted  wheat  is  looking  well,  fully 
three-fourths  of  that  eaten  by  the  'hoppers  last  fall  having  been  replanted. 

BuRLiNOAME,  OsAGE  CouNTY,  May  lU.— Nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  eggs  hatched  in 
these  parts  as  yet  have  been  destroyed  by  the  rain  or  eaten  by  the  birds.  Regarding 
the  eggs  not  yet  hatched  there  ai*e  various  opinions,  the  ruling  one  being  that  they 
may  hatch  and  be  hanged  for  all  it  will  frighteu  our  people.  There  are  a  good  many 
eggs  still  in  the  ground. 

ToPEKA,  Shawnee  County,  May  10.— About  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  crop  was 
destroyed  by  grasshoppers  last  fall.  The  devastated  fields  were  not  resown,  and  con- 
sequently the  present  area  of  wheat  will  not  exceed  5,000  acres,  or  about  the  same  as 
in  1475,  and  one-half  of  last  year.  The  present  crop  is  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
and  promises  a  yield  in  bushels  per  acre  much  larger  than  last  year.  An  immense 
amount  of  corn  is  being  planted,  and  some  think  that  when  all  is  in  the  acreage  will 
reach  50  per  cent,  above  last  year,  when  it  was  42,249.  Gra8shopi)er8  are  hatching 
out  in  some  places  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  but  they  disappear  before 
they  get  big  enough  to  do  damage.  It  is  the  prevalent  feeling  among  farnu^rs  that 
the  danger  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  passed.    The  fruit  outlook  is  unprecedentedly  gooil. 

WiNFiFXD,  Cowley  County,  via  WicnrrA.^  May  10.— What  with  the  cold  rains,  frosts, 
birds,  worms,  and  the  systematic  destruction  by  our  farmers,  the  'hoppers  have  h.itl 
hard  rows  to  hoe  in  this  county.  Though  large  numbers  have  hatched,  little,  if  any, 
damage  has  been  done,  and  our  people  are  as  good  as  over  all  scare. 

McPherson,  McPherson  County,  via  Newton,  May  10.— Though  we  have  still  in 
the  earth  an  abundant  supply  of  eggs,  and  have  daily  hatches,  the  'hoppers  do  no  dam- 
age, and  iu  one  way  or  the  other  manage  to  leave  this  world  without  so  much  as  a 
remembrance,  except  the  scare.  Some  of  our  people  still  affect  timidity,  but  ii  i?* 
much  less  aggravated  than  some  weeks  ago.  The  majority,  however,  an)  satisfied 
that  the  good  time  is  now  coming  sure. 

Sterling,  Rice  County,  May  10.— Few  eggs  were  laid  here  last  fall,  but  there  have 
not  been  enough  'hoppers  at  any  time  to  create  apprehension,  and  as  all  the  egf^si  hav€» 
hatched  and  the  young  'hoppers  ore  all  dead,  wo  have  no  further  interest  in  such 
matters. 

Emporia,  Lyon  County,  May  10  —Word  from  all  sections  is  positive  that  there  are 
no  more  grasshoppers,  and  that  the  few  eggs  yet  in  the  ground  will,  if  they  all  hatch, 
serve  but  to  manure  the  soil  and  make  it  richer. 

Wichita,  Sedgwick  County,  May  10.— The  grasshopper  has  seen  his  day  in  these 
parts.    He  is  no  more,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  eggs. 

Eureka,  Greenwood  County,  via  Emporia,  May  10.  While  grasshoppers  have 
been  with  us  more  or  less  for  months  past,  they  seem  to  be  innocent,  harmless  little 
things  compareil  to  the  boasts  their  ancestors  proved  t.o  be  in  tbe  years  gone  by. 

EsKRiDGE,  Wabaunsee  County,  via  Burunqame,  May  10.— Reports  from  all  over 
the  county  generally  agree  to  the  efi'ect  that  the  'hoppers'  days  are  numberwl,  the  ener- 
getic way  farmers  have  scooped  them,  and  the  natural  weakness  of  the  critters,  rend- 
ering the  situation  right  encouraging. 
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Valley  Falls,  Jeffkrson  County,  Uay  10.— No  eggs,  no  'hoppers,  and  wheat  look- 
ing better  than  ever  before  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Great  Bend,  Barton  County,  May  10.— Stiii  have  to  report  no  'hoppers,  which  is 
not  strange  considering  we  had  no  eggs.  Wheat  is  simply  in  perfect  shape,  the  growth 
remarkable. 

Lawrence,  Douolas  County,  May  10.— The  few  'hopjwrs  on  the  border  of  the 
county  have  gone  whither  no  one  cares — long  as  they  have  gone. 

Council  Grove,  Morris  County,  via  Emporia,  May  10.— We  are  decidedly  pleased 
with  the  ontlook,  as  the  'hoppers  worry  ns  not  and  the  crop  prospect  is  something  td 
remember  for  years. 

De  Soto,  Johnson  County,  May  10.— Eggs  none ;  grasshoppers  ditto.  Wheat  islook- 
ing  a  great  deal  lietter  tban  ever  before  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Kinsley,  Edwards  County,  May  10.— No  eggs,  no  'hoppers,  and  it  is  still  the  now 
almost  stereotyped  report  from  us  that  never  was  there  sach  a  prospect  for  crops  of  ail 
kinds  in  this  county. 

Oxford,  Sumner  County,  via  Wichita,  May  10.— Grasshoppers  are  now  of  the 
might-have-been-with-us,  and  no  longer  excite  attention  to  speak  of.— [Extracted 
from  special  dispatches  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 

All  things  considered,  the  locnst  prospect  for  this  vicinity  is  not  very  encouraging. 
With  ns  the  hatching  process  has  but  fairly  commenced,  and  yet  even  now  myriads  of 
the  young  locusts  have  appeared.  At  the  west  and  south,  where  the  soil  is  lij;hter  and 
warmer,  general  hatching  was  completed  some  two  weeks  ago.  This  difference  in  the 
time  of  hatching  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  whether  light  and 
warm  or  cold  and  tenacious.  This  late  hatching  is  beneficial  in  giving  the  egg  para- 
bites  and  their  natural  enemies,  such  as  snakes,  birds,  «tc.,  uu  opportunity  to  do  greater 
execution. 

Although  numbers  of  the  locnsts  which  first  hatched  have  perished  from  the  inclem- 
ent weather  and  other  causes,  yet  those  now  hatching  and  yet  to  hatch  will  live  under 
more  favorable  conditions.  Wu  may  therefore  expect  fewer  natural  deaths  among  the 
locusts  than  wo  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 

The  eggs  were  deposited  in  such  numbers  here,  and  so  many  are  yet  unhatchcd,  that 
we  may  expect  to  fight  for  our  crops  if  we  would  save  them.  In  most  of  the  southern 
aud  western  portions  of  tho  State,  the  prospects  are  brighter  than  they  are  at  present 
with  us.  They  have  only  the  locusts  now  hatched  to  contend  with,  while  we  have 
almost  as  many  now  with  us  and  many  more  coming.  Because  other  portions  of  the 
State  are  comparatively  save,  we  must  not  expect  immunity  from  tbe  pest. 

It  is  now  evident,  from  the  number  of  young  locnsts  above  ground  and  the  number 
of  eggs  beneath,  that  unless  we  give  this  subject  close  ai  tention,  with  strong  and  united 
action,  we  may  expect  to  suffer.  The  effect  of  combined,  determined  action  in  destroy- 
ing the  1  icusts  is  well  shown  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  All  who  show  the  white 
feather  now,  deserve  to  suffer.  We  cannot  remain  inactive  on  the  supposition  that  the 
locnsts  are  dying  off  and  that  no  danger  need  be  apprehended.  Trne,  they  "  die  off" 
at  a  rapid  rate  when  visited  by  a  flock  of  blackbirds  or  plover.  Althongh  many  die 
while  hatching  or  molting,  we' cannot  safely  rely  upon  this  natural  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  'hopi)er.  All  insectivorous  birds  are  our  best  friends,  and  should  be  jealously 
guarded  not  only  this  year  but  for  years  to  come,  for  we  may  need  their  assistance 
again. — llndustrialisty  May  12,  1677. 

Grasshoppers  have  been  hatching  out  for  the  last  two  months  in  this  vicinity  and 
disappear  without  doing  much  damage.  There  were  vast  quantities  of  eggs  deposited 
on  my  place  last  fall.  Some  of  tho  ground  I  harrowed  soon  after,  and  exposed  the  eggs 
to  the  frost  of  winter  and  to  the  birds.  Some  of  it  I  harrowed  early  this  spring,  and 
drilled  to  oats,  thereby  throwing  the  eggs  to  the  surface  and  exposing  them  to  the- 
birds.  I  have  22  little  pigs  that  have  done  good  service  in  one  field,  rooting  the  gronnd 
thoroughly  wherever  the  eggs  were  deposited,  in  quest  of  the  same,  upon  which  they 
seemed  to  do  first  rate.  Fourteen  acres  of  such  ground  I  plowed  early  in  Febrnary,.  8 
inches  <leep,  and  sowed  to  spring-wheat ;  32  acres  1  have  plowed  the  eame depth  since 
the  middle  of  April,  and  planted  with  corn.  I  also  have  15  acres  of  winter- wheat  sown 
the  5th  of  October,  which  is  looking  firat  rat-e,  and  so  far  tho  'hoppers  have  not  done 
uie  10  cents'  worth  of  damage,  and  I  don't  believe  they  will.  To  help  tho  matter,  we 
are  having  a  very  wet  spring.— [Solomon  Whitney,  Manhattan,  Eans.,  May  15, 1877. 

Yesterday  at  Troy,  the  county-seat  of  this  county,  no  young  locusts  or  eggs  could  be 
found.  They  did  no  damage  last  fall,  very  few  descending  to  the  earth.  Keports  say 
that  very  few  passed  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Toward  the  western  part 
of  the  county  the  locusts  last  fall  had  eaten  strips  from  two  to  five  rods  wide  in  tho 
wheat-fields.  These  strips  so  far  as  observed  all  extended  along  the  north  side  of  tho 
field  .All  these  strips  had  been  resown  last  fall  or  this  spring,  and  are  growing  nicely. 
Could  find  no  locnsts  whatever  at  Severance,  aud  but  ver>'  few  egg-pods.  1  send  by 
this  mail  a  small  box  containing  egg-pods  found.  They  are  all  very  much  alike  in  ap- 
pearance, appearing  to  be  addled.  Tne  prospects  are  good  for  a  bountiful  wheat  crop 
through  this  section.— [A.  N.  Godfrey,  Severance,  Doniphan  County,  May  IG,  1877. 
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Tho  yonng  have  hatched  in  great  numbers,  bat  a  great  many  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  UDiisually  wet  spring.  Still,  enough  remain  alivo,  or  to  be  hatched,  to  do  gre;»t 
damage.  Indeed,  even  now  whole  Helds  of  wheat  and  oat8  have  been  tot4illy  destroycil, 
and  corn,  which  is  now  Just  coming  up,  is  being  attaclked. — [A.  H.  Gieason,  Little  Siuas, 
Hanittou  County,  Iowa,  May  21,  lcJ77. 

But  my  opinion,  after  riding  to  and  fro  over  patches  a  dozen  sqnare  miles,  is  that 
around  the  timber  and  along  the  warm  lands  there  have  been  enough  batched  t.i  do 
very  serious  injury,  especially  if  warm,  dry  weather  comes  for  the  next  mouth. — [J.  £. 
Todd,Taboi-,  Fremont  County,  Iowa,  May  24,  1877. 

1  think  about  ten  days  after  yoo  were  here  we  had  some  few  days  of  very  warm,  dry 
weather,  which  bronght  out  millions  of  the  insects,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  as  gen- 
erally distributed  this  season  as  two  years  since.  They  seem  to  vanish  nearly  as  fast  as 
they  hatch ;  where  they  were  thick  four  weeks  since  there  are  scarcely  any  t4>  be  fonnd, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  none  have  matured.  There  has  been  no  injury  done  to  crops  iu 
this  vicinity  from  the  present  crop  of  insectik^CA.  W.  Fellows,  Parsons,  Kans.,  May 
25, 1877. 

Within  the  past  few  days  quite  a  nnmber  of  f^^sshoppHers  have  been  hatched  ont  in 
this  vicinity,  m  favored  spots,  qnite  thick.  Yet,  from  indications,  they  seem  to  be 
|;oing  the  way  that  all  young  Kansas  'hoppers  have  gone  this  spring.  Wo  have  had 
immense  floods  lately,  and  I  think  this  is  helping  us  very  much. — [A.  S.  Johnson,  LanU 
Department  A.,  T.  and  S.  F.  Railroad,  Topeka,  Kans.,  May  22,  1877. 

Yesterday  wils  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Thayer.  Found  the  locnsts  qnite  abnndan*; 
in  places.  All  were  qnite  yonng  and*  very  stupid  from  cold.  They  were  quiet  most  of 
the  day,  and  are  doing  no  damage.  To-day  I  have  been  to  Cherryvale.  Find  fewer 
locusts  and  very  few  eggs ;  found  some  which  were  about  two  weeks  old.  Tho  days 
have  been  cool  and  damp,  and  they  have  not  moved  about  any.— [George  F.  Gaamer, 
Cherryvale,  Kans.,  May  26. 

A  great  many  of  tho  'hoppers  hatched  previous  to  this  date  have  been  destroyed  by 
some  parasite,  but  it  appeal's  that  within  the  last  few  days  the  'hopiiers  arc  becoming 
more  numerous,  and  a  great  many  have  scrions  fears  that  they  will  come  in  snfficieuc 
numbers  to  destroy  the  major  portion  of  our  crops  this  year.  They  appear  to  be  hatch- 
ing more  numerously  in  and  near  the  timber  belts  than  any  place  else:  Some  of  onr 
farmers  aro  much  downhearted,  while  others  arc  still  jubilant  and  in  high  hope  that 
they  will  not  do  ns  any  serious  damage.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  they  come  in  such 
vast  millions  as  they  did  in  '75,  and  remain  as  long  as  they  did  then,  it  will  be  too  late 
to  raise  any  crop  at  all  after  they  aro  gone  ;  but  this  portion  of  Kansas  is  in  a  far  bet- 
ter condition  to  stand  a  raid  from  these  pests  than  she  was  in  '74  after  the  drouth  and 
chinch-bug  year  of  73.— [W.  L.  Lanter,  Garnett,  Kans.,  May  28, 1877. 

I  have  received  your  circulars  and  bulletins,  for  which  yon  ha*'e  my  thanks.  A  te\r 
grasshoppers  hatched  in  this  vicinity  during  the  warm  days  in  February,  and  people 
were  very  hopeful  that  the  eggs  would  be  so  quickened  that  they  would  be  destroyed. 
Probablv  large  numbers  were,  as  they  seem  just  now,  for  the  most  part,  to  bo  hatch- 
ing on  the  dry,  sandy  knolls  or  knobs.  For  three  or  fpnr  weeks  past  they  have  U^ea 
slowly  hatching  in  such  sandy  spots  and  along  the  roadside  where  grading  baa  left 
exposures  of  solid  clay ;  but  until  within  a  few  days  they  have  not  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing or  threatening  much  damage.  But  on  Saturday  last  Mr.  J.  D.  Sells,  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  lives  on  the  line  between  this  county  and  Wright,  six  or  eight  miles  north- 
west of  here,  was  in  town  telling  that  he  had  had  twenty -six  acres  of  wheat  utterly- 
ruined  by  the  insects.  Similar  stories,  thongh  not  placing  the  damage  so  high,  hail  been 
told  by  other  farmers ;  but,  as  this  is  the  season  of  **  croaking,"  little  attention  has 
been  given  the  matter.  I  therefore  lyent  out  to  his  place  on  Sunday  (yestcnlay)  to 
see  for  myself.  I  found  his  story  true  in  every  respect.  He  had  sown  twenty-six 
acres  of  wheat  on  high  and  dry  ground — prairie,  btoken  last  season.  It  came  np 
linely,  and  gave  promise  of  a  splendid  crop,  and  was  at  least  six  or  seven  inches  high 
whei]  the  grasshoppers  began  their  work  on  it  a  few  days  ago;  but  they  had  eaten  it 
all  up  except  less  than  half  an  acre,  and  v/ere  closing  in  upon  that  very  fast.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Held  he  had  already  plowed  and  planted  with  corn,  and  is  to-day  at  work 
to  rcplow  and  plant  the  remainder.  Not  only  had  they  eaten  the  wheat,  roots  and  all. 
but  there  were  none  of  the  soft,  succulent  weeds  left.  They  had  left  their  "chij«  " 
everywhere.  The  ground  was  as  clear  of  vegetation  as  the  surface  of  a  brick -yanl. 
After  thus  eating  the  bulk  of  the  wheat,  the  insects  congregated  on  an  sidjoining  piece 
of  rolling  prairie,  near  a  skirt  of  brush,  on  which  the  grass  had  not  been  burned  last 
autumn,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  living  oft*  the  very  tender  yonng  grass  which  was 
springing  up.  During  a  high  wind  Mr.  Sells  set  fire  to  this  dry  grass  and  made  a 
holocaust  of  them.  He  thiuKs  he  must  have  burned  at  least  twenty  bushels,  ns  the 
ground  was  black  with  them. — [Charles  Aldrich,  Webster  City,  Iowa,  May  27,  1877. 

In  this  part  of  the  county,  no  locusts  have  hatched  out;  only  a  few,  which  were 
bronght  into  the  house  and  hatched  by  the  stove.  For  the  last  six  weeks  the  egg-pods 
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were  diminisbiDg,  though  for  ray  part  I  did  not  inticifrnte  that  ony  amount  woald 
hatch  out  to  do  nuy  injury.  We  are  safe,  as  no  eggR  cnn  he  fonnd  ;  sbonid  any  visit 
ns  on  their  turn  to  the  north,  from  Texas,  I  will  notify  you.— [J;ia.  Hanway/Laue, 
Franklin  County,  May  20, 1677. 

Hiawatha,  Brown  C.ouio'y,  May  16.-^Hore  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  will  not 
hatch.  A  very  few  locusts  have  recently  hatched,  the  nrst  having  appeared  about  a 
week  ago.    The  soil  is  cold  and  heavy,  containing  little  or  no  sand. 

Seneca,  Nemaha  County,  May  17.— Hero,  on  a  sandy  knoll,  the  eggs  have  been 
hatching  for  four  or  tive  weeks.  Near  this  knoll  a  few  locusts  were  found,  which  had 
passed  uie  second  molt,  and  from  this  siee  all  gradations  could  be  found,  to  those  just 
batching.  At  other  points,  away  from  this  one  sandy  8i>ot,  the  hatching  was  \ery 
much  less  advanced,  the  locusts  having  but  r^  cently  commenced  to  appear.  The  eggs 
here  are  principally  sound.  They  were  not  deposited  so  thickly  as  at  Manhatton.  The 
soil  is  black  and  heavy,  and  contains  very  little  sand. 

Between  Seneca  and  Hanover  the  wheat  crops  are  looking  well.  Some  few  fields 
are  partially  damaged,  but  the  injury  had  soon  ceased. 

At  Hanover,  Washington  County,  the  soil  is  more  sandy  and  dry,  and  the  eggs  are 
all  hatched.    Sound  **  hoppers ''  not  numerous. 

Washington,  Washington  County,  May  19.— The  streams  are  swollen  by  the  con- 
tinued heavy  rains.  Observed  many  locusts  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
hut  no  dead  or  drowned  ones  could  be  discovered.  The  supports  of  the  railroad  bridge 
at  this  place  were  almost  covered  by  the  locusts  which  had  drifted  upon  them  und 
crawled  up  the  sides.  They  were  drifting  from  a  piece  of  lowland  which  had  been 
overflown,  bat-,  in  the  center  or  opposite  side  of  the  stream  none  were  seen.  The  eggs 
are  all  hatched  in  this  vicinity.  Found  empty  egg-cases  in  abundance,  b'lt  none  yet  to 
hatch.  The  locusts  are  very  numerous  in  some  fields,  but,  from  reports,  havo  disap- 
peared considerably.  Their  *'  disappearance  "  seems  to  be  caused  principally  by  the 
locusts  scattering,  as  they  are  very  abundant  in  the  voung  prairie-grass.  The  locusts 
here  have  a  lighter  shade  of  coloring  than  I  have  before  met  with.  Some  have  passed 
the  third  molt.    The  soil  is  light  and  sandy. 

Clay  Centre,  Clay  County,  May  23.— Locusts  generally  very  large,  being  in  the 
fourth  larval  stage.  A  very  few,  however,  are  now  hatching,  delayed,  I  think,  by  fall 
plowing.    But  little  injury  has  been  done. 

Manhattan,  Riley  County,  May  84.— The  prospects  are  very  encouraging.  About 
90  or  95  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  have  been  hatched.  The  'hoppers  are  not  so  numerous  ns 
they  were  two  weeks  ago.  They  are  doing  no  particular  damage  on  the  College  farm, 
being  most  of  the  time  collected  in  compact  gronps.  They  are  very  dark  in  color — 
darker  than  any  I  have  seen  before.  They  are  dying  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
College  rye-field.  The  rye  is  now  in  flower.  I  send  specimens  of  dead  locusts.  These 
dead  ones  are  found  mostly  in  the  open  spots  where  they  congregate.  The^'  seem  to 
be  feeding  but  little,  and  developing  slowly. 

Independence,  May  30.— Yesterday  (May  29)  I  came  in  a  buggy  from  Coffey- 
ville  to  Independence,  making  a  long  trip,  south  and  west,  to  the  south  line  of  the 
State.  Found  fewer  locusts  than  on  any  previous  day.  Most  of  them  were,  quite 
large,  between  the  second  and  thinl  molts.  No  e^gs  remain  nnhatched.  Two  gardens 
were  destroyed  ond  one  field  of  wheat  slightly  injured  by  them.  In  every  case  the 
insects  had  disappeared  immediately  after  doing  the  mischief.  To-day  I  was  west  and 
sonth  in  Elk  and  Chautauqua  Counties.  Found  three  swarms  of  locusts  doing  consid- 
emble  damage,  two  in  wheat  and  the  other  in  corn  fields.  Swarms  quite  local.  Burn- 
ing is  the  only  thing  dono  for  their  destruction  in  the  country  over  which  I  havo 
traveled  to-day.  The  yonng  were  driven  into  heaps  of  hay  and  then  burned.  Saw 
one  man  turning  a  field,  which  had  been  plowed  quite  deep  last  fall  to  destroy  the 
eggs.  They  had  all  hatched,  and  perished  in  the  ground  in  their  attempt  to  escape. 
In  places  tho  ground  w&s  quite  red  with  their  dead  bodies  when  exposed  on  the  sur- 
face. I  have  btsen  unable  to  try  any  experiments  to-day  on  account  of  high  winds  and 
scarcity  of  locusts. 

Greenleaf,  Washington  County,  May  21.— Eggs  were  not  thickly  deposited  at 
this  poinr.  and  are  not  hatched.  Locusts  not  numerous,  and  aro  doing  no  particnlnr 
injury.— [Reports  from  special  assistants. 

The  deposit  of  eggs  last  fall  covers  an  area  approximated  at  15.000  to  18,000  acres. 
Fully  one-half  were  destroyed  by  frost  and  water.  By  the  1st  of  May  one- third  of  the 
remainder  was  hatr:hed,  but  were  of  short  life.  The  early  hatching  commenced  and 
generally  continual  upon  the  low  lands.  These  fellows  disappeared  as  quickly  as  they 
came.  At  one  place  I  saw  them  so  thick  that  they  looked  like  wheat  thickly  sown. 
Up  to  the  middle  fff  the  month  all  that  were  batched  died.  But  a  small  pori  ion  of  the 
eggs  left,  say  10  X>er  cent.,  continue  to  survive.  By  this  I  would  moan  of  eggs  not 
hatched,  or  one-qulf  of  one  per  cent,  of  all  deposited. 

Some  of  the  ffltmers  complain  of  their  young  com  as  having  been  eaten.  Meetings 
have  been  held  ruder  the  late  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  general  plan  for  killing  them 
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is  two  wingfl  of  canvas  nnd  a  bole  at  the  convergent  point,  tlins:  /\.  Trenches  aro 
resorted  to  by  many.  A  sbeet-iron,  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  baving  com  part  men  ts  or 
divisions  tilled  with  petroleum,  something  after  tbe  fashion  of  a  sorghum  evaporator, 
with  a  high  back,  is  plac  d  upon  wheels,  whose  axle  is  shaped  to  draw  the  iron  neair 
tbe  ground,  is  used  by  a  few.  Tbe  farmers  are  about  equally  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  prospect  of  fntore  damage,  some  claiming  on  the  one  band  that  they  will  disap- 
pear, and  cit«  certain  yeara  in  which  they  went  away  or  died.  Men  of  this  opinion 
are  principally  old  settlers.  Others  have  a  directly  opposite  opinion;  but  they  are,  I 
believe,  a  class  of  men  generally  known  as  chronic  grumblers,  and  are  new-comers. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  it  being  cold  and  wet,  and 
the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  egg,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  damage  will  be  very 
blight.  My  own  experience  id  that  they  are  not  as  strong  and  healthy  us  those  of  l&it 
year,  and  of  a  paler,  more  delicate  color.  I  have  specimens  of  them  in  all  stages  pre- 
served in  alcohol,  and  I  notice  a  vast  difference  in  the  two  years.  Thur84lay  I  brought 
in  a  box  of  eggs,  containing  at  least  300,  and  set  them  in  a  south  widow,  slightly 
ctivered  with  ioose  e<irth,  and  up  to  this  time  not  one-fifth  of  them  have  hatched. — 
[E.  M.  Sauford,  Burlingame^  May  27,  1>J77. 

Chanute,  May  27. —Less  than  one-half  of  the  eggs  are  hatched  here.  Those  in  the 
ground  are  still  good,  and  hatch  as  soon  as  brought  to  the  surface.  The  gronnd  is  very 
wet  and  heavy,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  what  prevents  the  hatching. 

This  afternoon  I  have  traveled  on  hor8eba(;k  over  as  large  a  tract  of  country  as  pos- 
sible. Found  very  few  locusts  more  than  three  days  old ;  myriads  of  young  ones; 
very  little  damage  being  done  by  them.  Nothing  is' being  done  to  destroy  them,  for 
people  believe  that  they  will  all  disappear  of  their  own  accord.  Tbe  weather  has  been 
very  hot  (90^  in  shade)  for  three  days. 

CoFFEYViLLE,  May  28. —  To-day  I  have  visited  many  farms  in  this  region,  and 
fiud  the  locusts  comparatively  scarce,  though  larger  than  any  yet  seen.  They  are  very 
variable  in  size.  The  same  swarm  often  contains  all  sizes,  Vrt)m  the  smaller  to  tbone 
which  have  passed  the  third  and  a  few  even  the  fourth  molt.  Very  little  harm  is  being 
done  by  them.  Some  few  gardens  are  being  injured,  and  I  saw  one  field  of  wheat  a 
part  of  which  was  taken  by  them.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  the  farmers  say  that 
many  locnsts  hatched  early  in  the  season,  but  have  all  disappeared.  They  do  not  ap- 
prehend any  trouble  from  them  this  summer. 

I  find  no  unhatched  eggs  in  the  gronnd.  Some  Paris  green  was  pnt  ont  late  last  Sat- 
urday evening,  and  changed  several  times  yesterday.  In  the  evening  I  found  a  great 
many  dead  locusts,  and  the  ground  round  about  the  poison  cleared  for  twenty  feet  or 
more.  A  few  hours  after  the  bait  is  set  they  begin  to  hop  toward  it,  and  fall  to  eating 
vigorously  at  first.  Suddenly  they  stop,  make  one  or  two  long  jumps,  and  stop,  stretch, 
first  one  leg  and  then  another,  and  lastly  the  long  or  hopping  legs ;  with  these  latter 
they  make  a  few  quick,  involuntary  motions,  and  then  turn  over  and  expire,  some  iu 
one  minute,  others  live  four  or  five  minutes.— [From  special  a^sisrantsof  Commission. 

May  30,  saw  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  who  tells  me  that  the  ycmng 
locusts  are  now  common  in  the  1arv)v  state  at  a  point  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad 
ten  miles  west  of  Lawrence.    None  w^^e  seen  east  of  this  point. 

At  Topeka,  spretii^  was  common  alongsthe  railroad  in  the  second  and  third  larval 
stage,  fhoy  had  only  eaten  holes  in  the  ^eeds  about  the  houses.  Heavy  rains  had 
killed  the  young. 

May  31,  at  Brookville,  winged  spretus  was  il^  as  common  as  other  Calopteni  (diffe- 
reniiaU8f\  but  more  common  in  the  second  and>^d  larval  stages,  about  farms  espe- 
cially. No  apretiis  seen  beyond  this  point  on  the  riulrpad,  but  other  grasshoppers  were 
abundant.— [Notes  by  A.  S.  Packard,  jr. 

I  am  happy  to  say  there  have  been  no  serious  depredanons  so  far  as  ray  observation 
has  led.  I  have  observed  in  many  localities  where  millions  of  young  locusts  hatched 
since  the  recent  hard  and  continuons  rains  have  been  washed  out  into  the  main 
streams  and  carried  off.  In  many  localities  they  have  disappeared  by  some  unknown 
cause.  On  the  whole,  the  farmers  have  no  reason  for  complaint  yet.— [R.  M.  Spivey, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  May  :»,  1877. 

The  locusts  are  not  very  numerous  in  Allen  County  now.  Somehow  they  have 
hatched  very  slowly,  and  disappeared  very  mysteriously  to  rajwy  of  us.  We  have 
burned  some  on  old  grass  and  on  scattered  hay.  Rolled  a  few.  v  Domestic  aud  wild 
fowls  have  devoured  many.— [H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Geneva,  Kans.,  May  30,  1877. 

The  grasshoppers  are  still  hatching  out  in  some  localities,  andNu  others  there  are 
none  hatching  yet.  The  places  where  they  are  hatching  appear  Vo  be  of  a  peculiar 
character,  viz,  where  it  has  been  sheltered  on  the  south  by  hilla,  timber,  or  sonio 
thing  of  th  t  kind,  and  in  places  which  were  low  and  wet,  anl  wholly  or  partly 
covered  with  water  during  the  month  of  February.  I  have  sotfar  failed  to  bear 
of  any  very  extensive  damages  having  been  done  in  this  locality.  One  of  ourfanncrH 
who  has  suffered  the  most  heavily  has  constructed  a  fine  exterminator,  somethiuj; 
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BtTDilnr  to  one  described  in  yonr  bulletins,  and  bas  so  far  enccceded  in  savinp;  bis  corn 
crop,  tbongb  it  was  of  no  avail  in  his  wbeat  and  oats,  bisivbeat  being  already  headed 
out.  Some  of  our  farmers  are  thinking  that  tbey  will  destroy  all  of  our  crops  this 
year,  and  many  oibers  seem  to  think  that  tbey  will  do  us  but  little  damage  this  year. 
They  appear  to  disappear  very  mysteriously  after  they  are  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
old.  Undoubtedly  there  are  now  bore  none  of  those  that  lirst  hatched  out.— [W.  L. 
Lanter,  Gamett,  Kaus.,  Juue  1,  1877. 

The  little  (rrasshoppers  have  nearly  all  gone.  No  damage  in  this  county,  to  speak 
of.  The  majority -of  eggs  were  destroyed  by  rain  and  frost. — [S.  B.  Abbott,  Oswego, 
June  3,  1877. 

All  the  grasshoppers  here  this  year  appear  to  be  of  a  somewhat  darker  shade  of 
color  than  the  ones  we  hml  two  yeai's  ago ;  tbey  also  seem  to  be  a  little  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  their  weight  than  they  were  two  years  ago.  They  are  doing  us  no  material 
damage  except  in  small  localities.  Eveu  garden  vegetables  are  generally  unmolested, 
except  once  in  a  while  we  hear  of  a  garden  that  has  been  slightly  damaged  by  them. 
They  do  not  appear  to  get  to  be  more  thau  ten  days  to  two  weeksold  until  thoy  disappear, 
cause<l  by  some  kind  of  a  parasite  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
Most  of  our  farmers  are  still  in  good  cheer,  and  the  ones  who  were  most  discouraged 
are  growing  lighter-hearted.  We  are  and  have  been  blessed  with  heavy  rains,  which 
have  drowned  a  great  many  of  the  young  'hoppers.  I  am* not  aware  that  any  one  has 
attem))ted  to  fight  them  by  fire  or  ony  other  method  than  the  one  of  whirh  I  spoke 
in  my  last.  I  have  heard  of  no  one  who  has  been  ditching  to  kill  them.  Father  (J. 
H.  Lunter)  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  southeast  portion  of  this  State,  and 
he  says  that  tbey  are  not  doing  any  more  damage  there  than  here.  He  reported  one 
man  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Bourbon  County  who  has  been  succesfifuHy  lighting 
them  with  fire.  He  draws  out  two  or  three  wagon-loads  of  straw,  and  then  drives  the 
young  'hoppers  into  it  and  sets  lire  to  it.  More  anon.— [W.  L.  Lauter,  Garnett,  Juno 
5, 1877. 

From  all  parts  of  the  county  come  the  giad  tidings  that  the  grasshoppers  are  doing 
bnt  little  damage.  They  are  disappearing  nearly  as  fast  as  they  hatch  out.  Tho 
crops  are  growing  nicely,  and  if  tho  season  continues  favorable  au  abundant  harvest 
can  surely  be  relied  on. — I  Junction  City  Tribune^  June  7. 

The  grasshopper  crop  here  has  proven  to  be  a  failure.  There  is  not  one  this  year 
where  there  were  a  thousand  two  years  ago.  The  damage  they  do  us  this  year  araonnts 
to  a  mere  nothing  as  compared  with  two  years  ago.  There  are  none  flying  over  and 
lighting  here,  and  the  few  that  hatched  here  are  nearly  all  dead,  Tho  cause  of  their 
premature  death  is  unknown  to  us.— [W.  L.  Lanter,  Garnett,  June  13, 1877. 

Locnsts  flying  north  with  a  good  breeze.  They  appear  to  fly  in  scattered  swarms, 
not  very  thickly.  They  generally  fly  very  high. — [R.  Milliken,  Emporia,  Kans.,  Lyon 
(/'ounty,  June  14. 

From  12  m.  to  4  p.  m.  locusts  were  flyin":  north  by  east,  with  a  mild  breeze.  A  pan 
resembling  the  Salina  pan  was  used  here,  but  the  locusts  were  not  Rutflciently  numer- 
ous to  warrant  its  extensive  use.  It  (mly  differed  from  the  Salina  pan  in  having 
haudles  attached  to  the  ends,  aud  was  carried  by  two  min  walking  at  the  ends.— [A. 
N.  Godfrey,  Hartford,  Lyon  County,  June  12, 1877. 

They  are  now  batchlnir  by  the  car-load  on  the  western  borders  of  the  county  and 
throughout  Brown  and  the  counties  west.  Farmers  are  fighting  them  to  their  utmost, 
the  materials  used  being  chiefly  tin  pans  and  coal-oil.  The  issue  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful. As  a  fair  samide  of  the  whole  infested  country,  one  instance  will  ilhiRtrate. 
Enoch  Spanlding,  living  three  miles  west  of  White  Cloud,  has  an  eighty-acre  pasture 
field.  Last  Friday  they  went  to  work  catching  young  grasbhopners  (just  larpe  enough 
to  hop),  and  on  that  field  they  caught  one  hundred  gallons  of  tne  insects,  pressed  aud 
packed  down.    They  filled  twenty  nail-kegs. — [  Troy  Chiefs  June  14,  1877. 

We  have  not  been  plagued  as  yet  with  'hoppers,  although  they  have  been  hatching 
out  for  some  time,  but  none  seemed  to  grow  large.— [George  F.  Smart,  Dickinson, 
June  14, 1877. 

At  this  writing  all  danger  from  our  old  enemies  seems  past.  It  is  true  they  are  thick 
in  places,  in  the  rank  weeds  and  grain,  but  we  are  abundantly  satisfied  that  not  2  per 
cent,  of  the  insects  hatched  this  spring  are  now  alive.  We  have  been  greatly  surprised 
at  the  number  of  birds,  strangers  to  this  State,  which  seem  to  have  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence permanently  with  us.  Robins  are  almost  as  common  in  this  vicinity  as  in 
New  York,  and  we  notice  with  no  little  pleasure  that  a  couple  of  pairs  of  bobolinks 
liave  gone  to  housekeeping  in  the  blue-grass  meadow  on  the  College  farm. — [Professor 
Shelton,  Industrialisty  June  16. 

Manhattan,  Riley  County,  June  16.— The  locnsts  here  have  done  no  damage  since 
last  report.  Some  are  now  in  the  pupa  state,  but  none  have  yet  acquired  wiiigs.  A 
few  winged  locnsts  have  descended  from  the  passing  swarms. 
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Solomon  City,  June  18.— ViBitcdtlio  wbeat-fields  of  A.  P.  Collins  and  J.  H.  Baldwin, 
near  tbis  city.    Found  tbe  locust  a  acquiring  win^^s  and  leaving  very  rapidly. 

Solomon  Vallry,  from  Solomon  to  Beloit,  June  19.— Locusts  flying  ratber  thickly 
from  10  a.  no.  nntil  noon.  Bat  few  flying  after  noon.  None  of  tbe  crops  have  been 
seriously  injure<l  except  by  the  floods. 

Beloit,  Mitchell  County,  June  20, — Locusts  havo  been  leaving  for  nearly  a  week. 
Tbcy  are  sparingly  atTccted  with  tbe  parasitic  maggot,  a  few  dead  ones  being  found. — 
lA.  N.  Godfrey. 

Yesterday  I  visited  tbe  country  round  about  Cbannte.  Found  tbe  locnsts  very 
scarce  and  quite  small.  Tbe  eggs  are  not  yet  all  batched.  Along  a  road  in  very  sandy 
BoiJ,  about  one  mile  south  of  tbe  town,  I  found  some  eggs  still  good.  Many  of  them 
havo  decayed  in  the  ground.  I  will  send  a  small  box  of  these  eggs  by  nuiil.  Tbis 
morning  I  waited  some  hours  in  Parsons,  where  I  found  the  locusts  castiug  their  skins 
the  last  time  and  getting  wings  A  few  could  be  seen  flying  at  various  heights  above 
the  earth.  Between  Parsons  and  this  x>luco  I  traveled  on  a  freight-train,  and  had  nu 
excellent  opportunity  to  make  observations.  In  many  places,  tbe  locusts  were  quit© 
plenty ;  twice  I  obser^'ed  people  fighting  them  from  corn-lields.  Here  (at  Chetopa)  they 
are  very  abundanii  and  very  variable  in  size;  most  of  them  have  their  wings.  They 
began  the  last  molt  June  16.  Many  of  them  flew  away  yesterday.  Althongh  thcro 
are  a  great  many  locusts  here,  yet  they  are  doing  no  harm  to  speak  of.  They  f«*ed 
mostly  upon  dog-fennel,  ragweed,  &c.,  and  rarely  are  found  in  corn  or  wheat  tieUls ; 
some  few  gardens  have  been  taken.  Several  persons  who  havo  tried  the  Paris-greeu 
mixture  report  that  it  works  admirably. 

Tbe  youn^  locusts,  which  were  so  abundant  when  I  visited  tbis  region  before,  have 
nearly  all  disappeared.  People  along  tbe  Neosho  River  say  that  during  the  late  high 
waters  immense  numbers  of  them  floated  down  tbe  stream  and  perished.  Manj^  also, 
were  drowned  upon  tbe  fields. — [George  F.  Gaumer,  Chetopa,  June  20,  1877. 

I  see  no  harm  done  as  yet.  Young  'hoppers  are  not  very  numerous  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  tbe  crops  have  not  suffered  so  far. — [U.  M.  Kobertson,  Clay  ton  ville,  Brown 
County,  June  20,  1877. 

There  has  not  been  the  damage  done  I  anticipated  some  time  ago.  I  have  viMited 
several  points  in  tbe  county,  and  only  in  a  few  isolated  localities,  and  thei«e  quiro 
limiteil,  do  I  find  them  in  suiiicient  quantities  to  be  annoying.  We  may  be  said  to  bo 
entirely  out  of  danger. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  tbe  insects  is  tbe  wonder  of  the  people.  I  am  told 
by  persons  every  once  in  a  while,  **  A  few  days  ago  there  were  thousands  of  the  littlo 
insects ;  but  when  I  went  again  scarcely  one  was  to  be  seen.''  Such  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  tbe  people  all  season. — [Robert  Millikon,  Emporia,  June  22, 1877. 

They  have  not  done  $10  worth  of  damage  in  our  county.  The  county  was  honey- 
combed with  eggs;  but  they  commenced  hatching  early,  and  continued  to  batch  for  six 
or  seven  weeks,  and  would  nearly  all  disappear  as  fast  as  hatched.  At  first  the  birds 
destroyed  them  by  millions.  Those  that  are  left  seem  to  be  sickly  and  demoralized.  I 
first  noticed  them  rise  and  fly  on  tbe  20th  of  this  month.  There  were  enough  eggs 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  my  place,  if  all  had  hatched  and  been  healthy,  to  have 
swept  the  county,  and  I  bsive  not  lost  a  penny's  worth  of  vegetables  or  fruit  by  them. 
— [B.  L.  Kingsbury,  Burlington,  June  25, 1877. 

The  grasshoppers  have  about  all  disappeared  from  tbis  locality;  what  few  are  left 
are  about  grown.  They  have  not  done  much  damage  in  this  county.  I  think  that 
$500  would  fully  cover  all  damages  that  have  been  done  in  this  county,  and  probably 
less.— [W.  L.  Lanter,  Garnett,  July  3,  1877. 

The  'hoppers  were  flying  in  the  air  in  small  quantities  in  May  and  June  for  a  few 
days.    None  have  lighted  here  at  all.— [Dr.  H.  A.  Ellis,  Russell,  July  3,  1877. 

They  have  done  no  injury  tbis  year  worthy  of  note  in  any  portion  of  our  connty. — 
[Jas.  Han  way,  Lane,  Franklin  County,  July  5,  1877. 

They  have  eaten  steadily  in  my  grain-fields,  doing  most  of  tbe  damnge  on  tbe  first 
IG  feet,  but  working  more  or  less  over  tbe  entire  field.  Damage  less  than  was  gener- 
ally expected.  In  no  cane  have  they  destroyed  a  fine  crop.  1  think  10  per  cent,  will 
cover  the  loss  throughout  this  section,  and  it  certainly  will  in  this  section.— [Solomon 
Whitney,  Manhattan,  Riley  County,  July  7,  1877. 

I  think  Labette  Connty,  Kansas,  would  have  produced  600,000  bushels  of  wheat  tbis 
season  but  for  tbe  locust  last  fall,  and  now  will  produce  |>erhaps  300,000.  Tbey  not 
only  ate  up  many  fields  but  prevented  many  from  sowing.  I  had  70  acres  ate  nil 
clean.  Sowed  abcmt  September  5  35  acres.  Soon  after  they  took  about  half,  eating 
in  from  the  outside.— [C.  C.  Perkins,  Berket  Mass,  Kans.,  July  7,  1877. 

Since  my  last  report,  when  I  stated  that  the  swarms  of  locusts  had  gone  over  Alma, 
no  more  have  been  seen.  The  eggs  batched  out  in  this  vicinity  at  end  of  April,  atul 
did  on  same  places  damage.    They  are  full  grown  now,  and  left  from  2d  to  9th  of  July, 
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generally  startiof;  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  flying  slow])-  upwards,  and  going  tbence  with 
upper  windy  which  has  been  in  these  days  northeast  by  north.  I  should  judge  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  deposited  eggs  have  been  hatched  oat ;  conid  not  find  any  that  had  died. 
The  weather  was  not  favorable  for  them,  as  there  was  more  rain  than  generally.— [G. 
Zwanziger,  Alma,  July  10, 1877. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  locnsts  have  not  as  yet  pnt  in  an  appearance, 
which  is  unusnal,  as  we  generally  see  them  before  this  passing  over;  but  I  have  littlo 
tear  of  them  as  long  as  it  continues  so  wet.  The  native  'hoppers  are  quite  plenty,  and 
will  doabtlees  work  to  some  extent  on  the  borders  of  wheat-fields.— [Eugene  Palmer, 
Farland,  McPherson  County,  Kansas,  August  d,  1877.  % 

As  yet  the  locusts  have  failed  to  make  au  attack,  although  the  air  is  full  of  them  and 
has  been  for  four  days  back ;  they  are  tolerably  high  and  moving  to  the  north ;  we  had 
a  heavy  rain  here  on  the  8th  instant,  which  makes  it  favorable  for  us.  Much  wheat  is 
already  up.— [Eugene  Palmer,  Farland,  McPherson  County,  Kansas,  August  10, 1877. 

Since  last  writing  yon  we  have  had  a  visit  from  the  grasshoppers*  though  not  in  such 
vast  numbers  as  to  do  material  damage,  other  than  giving  a  verj'  discouraging  look  to 
the  prospect  for  corn.  First  notired  came  in  on  a  north  wind,  on  Wednesday  the  8th 
instant;  at  about  5  o'clock,  the  wind  became  quite  variable  and  numbers  came  down. 
As  soon  as  there  was  a  north  wind  again  they  rose  up  and  many  left,  but  tfae  wind  has 
been  so  variable  that  as  many  or  more  have  come  in  as  have  left  us.— [J.  P.  Ucatou, 
Belleville,  Kansas,  August  13, 1877. 

What  hatched  here  last  spring  failed  to  reach  maturif y,  except  a  very  few ;  they  did 
me  no  damage  the  past  year.  In  the  month  of  September  last  I  noticed  two  orihree 
small  swarms  going  south  from  north,  but  few  came  down  or  coupled  or  deposited  any 
<'ggs.  As  I  observed,  those  that  came  down  soon  disappeared,  and  1  think, we  are  entirely 
clear  of  them.— [H.  F.  Rice,  lola,  November  15, 1877. 
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Reports  from  Chickasaw,  Delaware,  Fayette,  Black  Hawk,  Warren,  Mnscatine,  and 
Eeokak  Counties  state  that  there  is  no  danger  from  the  'hoppers  within  their  bordens. 

Clay  County. — The  ground  is  filled  with  grasshopper  eggs.  The  prairie  has  been  lef  c 
unburn ed  this  year,  so  that  the  'hoppers  might  have  a  warm  reception  when  they  do 
begin  to  come  out. 

Humholdt  County, — Not  much  damage  is  anticipated  from  the  grasshoppers  this  year. 
The  eggs  have  not  hatched  out  yet,  and  when  they  do  all  hands  will  turn  out  to  ex- 
tirpate them. 

Hamilton  Covn f^.—'Hopperreggs  not  out  yet ;  but  as  the  ground  is  full  of  them,  when 
the  warm  weather  comes  we  expect  a  swarm. 

Guthrie  Conniy,-^'^o  apprehension  of  danger  from  grasshoppers  exists.  There  are 
egss  enough  in  the  ground,  but  we  do  not  think  they  will  hatch  out. 

Woodbury  County. — February  was  so  pleasant  that  a  few  grasshoppers  oame  out,  but 
generally  the  eggs  did  not  appear  fruitful. 

Paqe  County, — The  cold  weather  has  sto])ped  the  eggs  from  hatching.  Such  a  small 
quantity  hatched  during  warm  days  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  wuether  this  cold 
weather  would  kill  them.  Freezing  does  not  seem  to  kill  them,  as  some  were  i>laced 
between  two  cakes  of  ice  and  frozen  solid,  and  when  thawed  would  come  to  life  and 
b6giu  to  move  off;  hence,  I  believe,  we  can  make  every  calculation  of  raising  a  won- 
dei*f  ul  crop  of  'hoppers  this  season. 

Crawford  County, — ^The  ground  has  a  great  many  grasshopper-eggs  in  it,  and  we  fear 
the  small  grain  will  be  badly  damaged  this  spring,  and  probably  not  over  one-half  as 
much  wheat  as  usual  will  be  sown.  The  prairie-grass  is  being  saved  to  roast  all  we 
can  of  them  when  the  proper  time  comes. 

Harrison  County, — ^The  hatohiog  of  grasshopper-eggs  has  not  commenced.  The  sea- 
son was  very  moderate  all  through  February,  but  not  quite  warm  enough  to  melt  the 
ground  any  depth  or  hatch  out  the  'hoppers.  The  people  seem  very  unaiiimons  in  try- 
mgto  destroy  them  as  soon  as  batched,  by  machines  and  every  available  way. 

Hancock  County. — ^The  'hopper  question  agitates  this  county  considerably  at  this 
time,  and  as  it  is  the  first  time  that  they  have  deposited  their  eggs  in  this  county,  wo 
hardly  know  how  to  operate  against  them.  In  the  warm  weather  in  February  (hens 
were  a  few  found  hatched  out  on  warm,  gravelly  knolls ;  there  were  some  brought  ti» 
this  village  and  put  in  a  glass  Jar,  and  some  are  alive  yet.  The  eggs  are  in  good  con- 
dition generally,  and  very  many  of  them.  The  prairie-grass  was  saved  last  fall,  and 
we  expect  to  bum  a  ^ood  many  of  them  this  spring.  There  is  a  general  desire  to  co- 
operate and  make  a  big  fight  for  our  crops  and  gardens. — IPrairie  Farmer,  April  6,  lb77. 

Albia,  April  12. — There  are  no  grasshoppers  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  spiiu;^ 
has  been  very  backward.    Some  spring- wheat  has  been  sown. 

Chariton,  Ajnil  12.— No  gnisshoppers  in  this  vicinity  nearer  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  or  more.  Spring  is  quite  backward,  too  much  so  to  tell  about  crop  pros- 
pects yet.    Late  spring  will  doubtless  prevent  the  sowing  of  much  small  grain. 

Bloomfield,  April  12. — The  spring  here  is  wet,  cold,  and  backward.  Farmers  have 
not  yet  commenced  work.  Cannot  say  much  in  regard  to  crop  prospects.  Scarcely 
any  wheat  is  raised  in  this  county.  Grass  will  probably  got  a  good  start.  There  never 
h.ive  been  any  grasshoppers  in  this  county  in  sufiicient  numbers  to  give  any  special 
annoyance.    We  apprcliend  no  trouble  from  them  this  year. 

Cedar  Rapids,  April  12. — Spring  is  backward ;  it  is  impossible  now  to  tell  the  pros- 
pect's ;  farmers  hard  at  work ;  much  seeding  done ;  no  fear  of  'hoppers  here. 

Marshalltown,  April  12. — No  grasshoppers  in  this  section. 

New  Sharon,  April  12.— We  never  have  had  any  grasshoppers  here,  therefore  we  do 
not  look  for  them.  It  is  too  soon  to  give  you  Information  in  regard  to  crops.  Farmers 
are  very  busy  sowing  their  wheat  and  oats. 

Davenport,  April  12.— No  grasshoppers  in  this  vicinity ;  farmers  are  putting  in 
crops  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  weather  pleasant. 

Clarinda,  Page  County,  April  13.— Farmers  are  bttsy  and  hopeful.  Grasshoppers 
have  not  made  their  appearance  in  formidable  numbers,  although  we  have  had  f  avorablo 
[104] 
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weather  for  batcLing.    Farmers  are  not  sowing  large  crops  of  small  grain,  depending 
mostly  on  corn  and  stock. 

Lenox,  April  13.— The  prospects  of  crops  are  good ;  farmers  will  get  their  com  in 
e£>ilier  this  spring  by  three  weeks  than  they  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  last  three 
}*ears.  No  signs  of  gi*asshoppers  as  yet,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  warm  weather 
in  Febrnary  and  the  cold  in  March  have  destroyed  a  majority  of  the  eggs. 

Mason  City,  Jpril  13. — There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  there  will  be 
any  grasshoppers  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  prospect  for  a  good  crop  was  never  better. 

Manchkster,  April  13. — ^We  see  no  reasoq  for  a  failure  in  crops  at  present.    Farmers 
are  now  putting  in  their  wheat.    Our  spring  is  a  little  more  backward  than  usual.    Wo 
^ have  no  grasshoppers  here. 

Iowa  City,  April  13.--Conceming  the  Tiopi^ers,  would  say  that  they  havo  not 
appeared  in  this  section  whatever.  The  prospects  for  the  coming  season,  as  far  as  crops 
are  concerned,  are  good. 

Allerton,  April  13.— There  are  no  grasshoppers  here,  and  the  prospects  for  crops  iu 
this  vicinity  are  tolerably  good. 

ViLLiscA.  April  13. — We  have  learned  but  little  yet  about  the  intentions  of  the  grass- 
hoppers. The  weather  has  been  so  cold  and  spring  so  backward  that  they  havo  not 
begun  to  hatch  cut  yet.  Farmers  apprehend  but  little  danger  from  those  Ihnt  hr.tch 
here,  as  they  will  be  off  before  the  crops  get  along  far  enough  for  them  to  daiua(;e, 
though  everybody  more  or  less  expects  trouble  front  them. 

Missouri  Valley,  April  13.— Our  section  is  full  of  grasshopper-eggs,  which  are  just 
beginning  to  hatch.  We  cannot  yet  tell  what  damage  they  may  do.  Our  faniitTH  uro 
putting  in  very  little  small  grain,  but  will  put  in  as  much  corn  as  usual,  and  we  hope 
the  'hoppers  will  leave  early  enough,  so  that  they  will  do  ua  but  little  damages  as 
was  the  case  thi-ce  years  ago,  when  they  hatched  here,  leaviug  before  the  com  was  up. 

DuNLAP,  April  13.— The  prospect  is  good  for  a  large  crop  ol  corn ;  there  is  but  littlo 
small  grain  growing,  on  account  of  the  grasshopper  scare,  but  we  do  not  apprehcud 
that  the  grasshoppers  will  do  any  damage  to  the  crops  in  this  section ;  they  have  not 
batched  out  yet. 

Kellooo,  April  14. — There  are  no  grasshoppers  in  this  section  of  the  country  never 
were ;  have  been  in  the  western  counties  of  this  State.  The  crop  prospects  are  very  fa- 
vorable so  far ;  do  not  think  we  will  be  troubled  with  them  this  season ;  at  least  hoi^e  not. 

Stantok,  April  14.— The  grasshoppers  are  now  hatching ;  although  no  damage  has 
been  done,  there  is  much  uneasiness  among  farmers. 

Hamburg,  April  14. — We  have  the  gravest  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  grasshop- 
per prospects.  The  earth  in  this  section  is  literally  filled  with  their  eggs,  and  in  favor- 
able locations  are  only  beginning  to  hatch.  Faimers  are  sowing  a  littlo  less  than  usual 
of  small  grain ;  their  main  reliance  is  for  a  half-matnred  corn-crop,  ])lanted  after  tho 
fledged  'hoppers  shall  have  flown.  Using  past  experience  as  a  criterion,  we  see  nothing 
better  to  hope  for. 

Corking,  April  14.— No  grasshoppers  have  hatched  ont  yet,  though  there  are  plenty 
of  eggs.  A  large  wheat-crop  has  been  sowed  and  coming  up  finely.  Farmers  tire  a 
littlo  uneasy  about- the  'hoppers. 

Sioux  City,  April  14. — Grasshoppers  are  hatching  out  in  most  parts  tributary  to 
Sioux  City,  and  we  are  apprehensive  that  there  will  be  'hoppers  plenty  in  all  the  fol- 
lowing States :  West  Iowa,  Minnesota;  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Dakota  Terri tory.  They 
may  do  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  they  may  not.  There  is  just  one  way  for  us  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  shai>e  our  course  so  that  we  can  stand  a  good  crop  of  'hoppers,  and  if 
they  do  not  come  we  will  be  in  luck. 

Dubuque,  April  14.— No  grasshoppers  nearer  to  Dubuque  than  125  to  150  miles  to 
date. 

Clinton,  April  14.— Crop  prospects  are  good  as  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  No 
grasshoppers  in  this  section. 

Afton,  April  14. — There  were  no  grasshoppers  in  this  county  last  year,  and  no  signs 
of  any  here  this  year  so  far.  They  may  come  from  the  West,  as  we  hear  that  they  are 
hatching  in  the  west  part  of  the  State.    The  prospects  of  a  crop  here  are  good. 

Bedford,  April  16. — We  do  not  bear  anything  in  our  immediate  vicinity  of  'hoppers. 
There  were  a  great  many  eggs  deposited  on  three  sides  of  our  town  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles ;  none  nearer.  The  warm  weather  in  February  hatched  a  great  many  of  them 
out.    There  are  none  now. 

Council  Bluffs,  April  17.— Grasshoppers  are  hatching  ont  here,  but  are  too  small 
to  do  any  damage  yet.    Farmers  are  putting  in  the  usual  acreage. 

Beldex,  April  19. — ^There  are  no  grasshoppers  in  this  vicinity.  Crops  are  good  and 
the  weather  favorable. 

Des  Moines,  April  20. — ^Dismal  reports  come  here  from  the  'hopper- infested  counties 
iu  this  State.  Last  week  nearly  a  score  of  families  left  Pocuhcntas  County  from  dire 
iiecessitv  to  procure  bread  to  eat.  Seed  is  scarce,  and  they  have  had  no  money  to  pui- 
chase  with.  The  season  is  now  too  far  advanced  to  secure  a  crop  if  they  could  get 
seed,  and,  with  the  almost  certain  failure  to  raise  anything  except  as  food  for  grass- 
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hoppers,  they  prefer  to  leave.  Am  many  more  farmers  were  prepared  to  leave  this  week. 
As  this  is  a  sparsely  popnlated  connty,  the  depopulation  will  he  plainly  noticeahle. 
Beprescntativo  Oliver  has  done  much  to  help  these  people  hy  sending  all  the  seed 
i^'oin  he  conld  get  hold  of  at  the  "  posie  "  department  at  Washington. 

Malvern,  Apnl  !25. — The  crop  prospect  here  is  fine,  and  farmers  are  forward  with 
spiing  work.  The  ground  Is  in  fine  order,  and  somo  com  has  heen  planted.  Graaif- 
hoppers  are  hatching  out  freely,  but  seem  to  be  in  spots,  and  have  ah-eady  ravaged  some 
wheat  and  oat  fields  in  some  localities.    It  la  not  believed  the  damage  will  bo  general. 

MuRBAY,  Jpril  26. — We  have  no  grasshoppers  here.  No  eggs  were  deposit^.  We 
are  having  too  much  wet  weather,  with  prospect  of  a  late  spring.  Thirty  or  forty 
miles  west  of  here  there  are  'hoppers  in  abandance,  though  the  late  rains  have  rotted 
many  egg^^lFrom  the  Saint  LouU  Globe-Democrat, 

Marshalltown,  May  2. — Wheat  is  looking  nicely.  Good  prospects  for  com,  bnt 
very  little  planted.  Small  fruit  is  nearly  all  killed,  except  strawberries.  Gnuwhop* 
pers  have  not  visited  us,  but  a  few  have* been  brought  here  to  experiment  on,  which^ 
after  being  frozen  up  forty  hours  in  the  storm  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  were  able  to 
sing,  "  We  stood  the  storm ;  it  was  not  long/'  upon  being  expose<l  to  the  sun  a  shore 
time. 

Sioux  City,  Woodbury  County,  May  2.— Reports  about  grasshoppers  from  the  sar- 
ronnding  country  are  conflicting.  It  appears  from  the  best  information  that  in  some 
places  they  are  plenty  and  have  damaged  young  grain  and  vegetables.  Other  reports 
show  that  they  are  fast  disappearing  on  account  of  the  wet  weather  and  the  parasites. 
All  crops  are  unusually  promising.  The  area  of  wheat  sown  is  probably  less  thau 
last  year. 

Onawa,  Harrison  County,  May  2.— The  late  storms  did  not  injure  'hoppers  mate- 
rially. The  blackbirds  are  here  by  the  million,  and  are  destroying  them  rapidly. 
Very  little  wheat  was  sown.  Farmers  feel  confident  that  com,  which  is  the  staple, 
will  not  be  injured  to  any  extent.  A  very  large  acreage  of  com  is  being  planted.  The 
farmers  are  sanguine  of  good  crops. 

Des  Moines,  Polk  County,  May  2.— The  fact«  here  in  regard  to  grasshoppers  aro 
meager.  The  late  snow-storm  has  not  interfered  with  them  materially.  After  thaw- 
ing they  come  out  lively.  None  within  forty  miles  of  here.  The  late  freeze  ham 
blasted  all  small  frait  except  grapes.    Large  fmit  will  also  suffer  some. 

Boone,  Boonr  County,  May  2.— Grasshoppers  are  remarkably  scarce  in  this  locality, 
but  in  Western  Iowa,  along  the  line  of  the  Northwestern  Railway,  they  are  reported 
very  numerous,  and  it  is  said  the  late  snow-storm  had  no  effect  in  thinning  their  nam- 
her.  Will  make  an  effort  to  have  complete  and  reliable  report  of  crops,  d^c,  for  Satur- 
day or  Sunday's  issue. 

Clarinda,  Page  County,  May  2. — Grasshoppers  are  scarce  in  this  section,  althoagh 
millions  of  eggs  were  deposited.  Up  to  this  time  but  few  of  the  eggs  have  hatebed. 
Farmers  are  confident,  and  the  prospect  for  good  crops  is  favorable,  although  the  wet 
weather  of  the  last  few  days  caused  serious  delay. 

Creston,  Union  County,  May  2. — The  grasshoppers  in  this  section  were  mostly 
killed  by  the  recent  cold  snap  and  no  damage  is  f earod  from  them»  Farmers  are  hope- 
ful of  good  crops,  although  the  recent  storm  will  delay  corn-planting.  Small  grain 
looks  well. 

Red  Oak,  Montgomery  County,  May  2. —The  recent  cold  rains  and  snow  storm 
have  proven  very  disastrous  to  the  'hopper  family  in  this  section.  Doubtless  miilioDs 
have  been  destroyed.  It  is  believed  there  are  not  enough  left  to  damage  crops  to  any- 
great  extent.  Farmers  are  being  somewhat  delayed  on  acconnt  of  the  recent  heavy- 
rains,  but  are  jubilant  over  present  prospects  for  a  hoavy  harvest  of  all  kinds  of  grain. — 
lOmaha  Herald, 

Le  Mars,  Plymouth  County,  May  2.— There  are  no  grasshoppers  in  this  section, 
and  the  prospect  for  good  crops  was  never  better.    Weather  fine. 

Storm  Lake,  Buena  Vista  County,  May  2.— Storm  not  severe  enough  to  destroy 
young  grasshoppers,  but  they  are  too  few  to  do  any  damage.  Crops  never  looked 
better. 

Carroll,  Carroll  County,  May  2.— The  storm  has  killed  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  young  grassboppors.  Cold  rain  now  falling  will  dispose  of  the  balance.  Crop- 
prospects  fine.  Wheat  all  in  and  well  up.  Large  amount  of  com  planted.— [  Western 
Farm  Journal, 

Since  my  last  communication  things  present  a  more  hopeful  appearance.  The  nn- 
usual  wet  spring  has,  indeed,  been  our  salvation.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  the  'hop- 
pers have  been  killed  by  becoming  benumbed  by  the  cold,  drenching  storms  and  being 
drowned  in  pools  and  ditches.  The  bare  ploughed  fields  and  the  hard,  smooth  roads 
are  covered  with  their  dead  carcasses,  and  although  this  destraction  has  undoubtedly 
not  been  so  complete  in  the  bluffs  and  on  the  high  rolling  grounds  as  upon  the  bottom 
grounds,  yet  I  can  safely  say  that  of  all  the  eggs  that  have  hatched  (and  nearly  all 
have)  much  the  greater  part  have  been  destroyed.    Stilly  although  the  outlook  is 
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brighter,  there  will  be  macb  damoge  done.  Many  fields  of  wheat  and  oats  ond  com 
have  been  totally  destroyed.  Some  damage  has  been  done  to  yonng  fruit  trees,  and 
f^ardens  as  a  general  thing  have  been  eaten  up.— [A.  H.  Gleason,  Liitle  Sioux,  May  3, 
1877. 

GiiEENViLLE  County,  May  9.— Grasshoppers  are  hatching  by  the  million,  and  have 
comiueuced  to  destroy  the  small  grain.  1  think  that  not  a  tenth  of  the  eggs  are  yet 
hatched.  The  cold  weather  of  March  did  not  kill  them,  as  we  had  hoped.  They  will 
take  our  crop  unless  the  farmers  can  destioy  them.  We  think  we  can  kill  them  by 
burning  the  prairie.    Some  one  hits  invented  a  trap  to  catch  them. 

Emmet  County,  May  9.— On  the  flat  clay  subsoil  lands  the  gras8hopper  eggs  are 
mostly  destroyed ;  on  gravel  and  dry  ridges  they  are  in  good  condition,  but  are  being 
destroyed  by  birds  and  the  little  red  bug.  £gg-cclls  that  contained  eight  eggs,  only 
two  of  them  were  sound,  and  they  appear  to  be  quite  tender,  and  die  when  exposed  to 
cold. 

Carroll  County,  May  9.— In  pome  of  our  grain  fields  the  grasshoppers  have  com- 
menced their  operations,  and,  although  most  of  the  eggs  are  unhatched,  still  they  seem 
in  a  healthy  condition,  but  it  is  reported  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  large 
amounts  of  the  eggs  are  damaged  and  will  not  hatch. 

AdaiR  County,  May  9. — ^The  grasshopper  eggs  have  not  hatched  here  yet.  We  have 
had  cold  weather  with  snow  the  last  month,  and,  we  trust,  when  the  w^eather  comes 
warm,  we  shall  know  the  whole  story,  and  find  the  eggs  dead. 

Hamilton  County,  May  9. — ^The  'hopper  eggs  have  commenced  hatching  along  the 
river,  but  I  have  seen  none  as  yet  on  the  prairie.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  at  this 
time  to  what  extent  the  eggs  were  destroyed  in  March.  I  think  only  such  as  were 
picked  up  by  the  birds. 

Hancock  County,  May  9.^ Farmers  are  nearly  done  sowing.  The  prospect  for  a 
crop  would  \ie  very  bright  were  it  not  for  the  grasshoppers.  It  is  generally  thought 
the  eggs  will  not  batch,  as  the  appearance  of  the  eggs  is  the  same  as  in  February.  If 
there  is  any  life  in  them  we  hope  the  recent  storm  has  killed  them. 

Humboldt  County,  May  9. — The  grasshoppers  have  commenced  hatching.  In 
warm,  sheltered  places  plenty  of  them  can  be  found.  Many  of  the  eggs  will  not 
batch,  but  from  the  great  amount  in  the  ground  they  will  not  be  missed. 

Crawford  County,  May  9. — ^The  grasshopper  eggs  have  hatched  in  great  numbers 
on  liist  year's  breaking  in  sandy  soil  and  on  the  roadside.  They  have  commenced  to 
eat  the  small  grain. 

Black  Hawk  County,  May  9.— No  sign  of  grasshoppers  as  yet.  The  last  few  days 
of  April  were  cold,  with  a  heavy  snow  storm ;  we  hope  it  has  finished  the  'hopper. 

Adams  County,  May  9. — What  few  grasshoppers'  eggs  were  laid  have  nearly  all 
died.    There  will  be  no  trouble  here  from  the  present  grasshopper  crop.— C/iica</o  Tri- 

The  yoang  have  hatched  in  great  numbers,  but  a  great  many  have  been  destsoyed 
by  the  unusually  wet  spring.  Still,  enough  still  remain  as  alive  or  to  be  hatched  to 
do  great  damage.  Indeed,  even  now  whole  fields  of  wheat  and  oats  have  been  totally 
destroyed;  and  com,  which  is  now  Just  coming  up,  is  being  attacked.— [A.  H.  Gleasou, 
Little  Sioux,  Harrison  County,  Iowa,  May  21, 1S77. 

But  my  opinion,  after  riding  to  and  fro  over  patches  of  a  dozen  square  miles,  is  that 
around  the  timber  ond  along  the  warm  lands  there  have  been  enough  hatched  to  do 
very  serious  injury,  especially  if  warm,  dry  weather  comes  for  the  next  month.— [J. 
E.  Todd,  Tabor,  Tremont  County,  Iowa,  May  24, 1877. 

I  have  received  your  circulars  and  bulletins,  for  which  you  have  my  thanks.  A  few 
grasshoppers  hatched  in  this  vicinity  during  the  warm  days  in  February,  and  people 
were  very  hopeful  that  the  eggs  would  bo  so  quickened  that  they  would  be  destroyed. 
Probably  large  numbers  were,  as  the^  seem  Just  now,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  hatch- 
ing on  the  dry,  sandy  knolls  or  knobs.  For  three  or  four  weeks  past  they  have  been 
slowly  hatching  in  such  sandy  spots,  and  along  the  roadsides  where  grading  has  left 
exposures  of  solid  clay ;  but  until  within  a  few  days  they  have  not  seemed  to  be  gn>w- 
iuK  or  threatening  much  damage.  But  on  Saturday  last  Mr.  J.  D.  Sells,  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  lives  on  the  line  between  this  county  and  Wright,  six  or  eight  miles  north- 
west of  here,  was  in  town,  telling  that  ho  had  had  twenty-six  acres  of  wheat  utterly 
ruiued  by  the  insects.  Some  stories,  though  not  placing  the  damage  so  high,  had  been 
told  by  other  farmers;  bnt,  as  this  is  the  season  of  *' croaking,''  little  attention  had 
been  given  the  matter.  I  therefore  went  out  to  his  place  on  Sunday  (yesterday),  to 
see  for  myself.  I  found  his  story  true  in  every  respect.  He  had  sown  twenty-six 
acres  of  wheat  on  high  and  dry  ground — prairie,  broken  last  season.  It  camo  up  finely 
and  gave  promise  of  a  splendid  crop,  and  was  at  least  six  or  seven  inches  high  when 
the  grasshoppers  began  their  work  on  it  a  few  days  ago ;  bnt  they  had  eaten  it  all  up 
except  less  than  half  an  acre,  and  were  closing  in  upon  that  very  fast.  A  portion  of 
the  field  he  had  already  plowed  and  jdonted  with  com,  and  is  to-day  at  work  to  replow 
and  plant  the  remainder.    Not  only  had  they  eaten  the  wheat,  roots  and  all,  but  there 
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were  noDe  of  the  soft,  snccnlent  weeds  left  They  had  left  their  **  chips"  everywhere. 
The  gronud  was  as  clear  of  vegetation  as  the  surface  of  a  brick-yanl.  After  tima  eat- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  wheat  the  insects  congregated  on  an  adjoining  piece  of  rolling 
praiiie,  near  a  skirt  of  brush,  on  which  the  grass  had  not  been  burned  last  autumn, 
no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  livinc:  off  the  very  tender  young  grass  which  was  spring- 
ing up.  During  a  hifi;h  wind  Mr.  Sells  set  tiro  to  this  dry  grass  and  made  a  hf»locaiit»t 
of  them.  He  thinks  ne  must  have  burned  at  least  twenty  bushels,  as  the  ground  wad 
black  with  them. — [Charles  Aldrich,  Webster  City,  Iowa,  May  27,  1877. 

I  find,  by  itjf erring  to  my  i-ecord  of  observations,  that  the  gra88ho))per8  came  last 
year  August  24,  and  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  for  some  days  following.  Their 
coming  was  too  late  to  do  much  damage  to  the  crops.  They  deposited  imuiense  qnau- 
titles  of  eggs  through  this  section  of  the  country,  and  the  farmers  were  very  ai»])re- 
hensive  of  the  consequences,  so  that  but  little  improvement  in  building  is  going  on 
this  year.  The  quantity  of  eggs  iu  places,  as  found  by  actual  count,  wjim  over  250  in 
a  square  inch.  Others  have  estimated  them  as  high  as  35  bushels  per  acre.  The  nice 
beautiful  we^ather  of  last  fall  hatched  ont  some  of  the  eggs,  and  I  saw  the  little  fellowa 
hopping  around  just  before  cold  weather  s«^t  in  for  winter.  This  fine  weather  that 
hatched  some  probably  partially  developed  many  others  which  the  cold  of  winter 
destroyed.  The  warm  days  of  February  and  March  developed,  I  think,  the  largest 
share  of  those  the  warm  fall  weather  left  undeveloped,  and  the  freezing  nights  and 
cold  storms  of  April  destroyed  them  in  immense  quantities.  They  commenced  hatch- 
ing out  A])ril  14,  and  have  continued  to  up  to  this.  In  some  fields  protected  from  sad- 
den changes  of  weather,  as  near  timber,  they  are  hatched  in  numbers  sufiicient  to 
materially  injure  the  crops ;  and  where  the  fall  plowing  gave  a  favorable  place  to 
deposit  the  eggs  in  the  greatest  numbers,  like  that  where  the  estimate  was  35  bushels 
per  acre,  in  such  places,  even  if  one  in  a  thousand  hatched,  there  would  then  be  euongU 
to  destroy  the  crop  in  that  locality.  While  plowing  my  com  ground,  twelve  a ciee, 
I  did  not  see  one  on  it.  On  my  timothy  grass  not  any  were  hatched.  I  have  a  bine- 
grass  pasture.  Where  the  eggs  were  deposited  there  are  some,  and  they  may  injure  it 
some,  but  not  enough  to  materially  affect  the  use  as  a  pasture.  They  will  soou  com- 
mence traveling  or  hopping  for  a  change  of  feed,  and  may  then  injure  our  com  and 
{{rain.  Hens  in  and  about  our  dwelling  scratch  up  and  eat  the  eggs  as  well  as  eat  the 
insects.  No  powder  or  liquid  has  been  used  to  protect  plants  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge.  Harrowing  the  ground  after  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  full  I  think 
will  be  the  most  effective.  I  think  two  good  harrowings,  a  few  days  apart,  would  destroy 
nearly  every  egg.  Early  plowing  is  good  ;  ditching  has  been  tried  by  one  man  ami 
destroyed  them  in  immense  quantities.  Traps  of  various  constructions  are  nse<l,  and 
will  do  some  good. — [J.  F.  Sanborn,  Tabor,  Fremont  County,  Iowa,  May  28,  1677. 

On  18th  August,  1876,  a  very  large  cloud  of  locusts  passed  over  us  here  from  a  little 
west  of  north  (the  day  was  bright),  a  small  portion  of  which  alighted  in  this  and  ad- 
joining counties.  Our  small  grain  was  all  husbanded  except  a  little  late  flax  and  onr 
com.  They  destroyed  the  Has,  and  wo  estimated  the  injury  to  the  com  crop  at  abuot 
10  per  cent.  They  stopped  with  us  from  two  to  three  weeks  and  left  their  brood. 
After  depositing  the  egg  they  went  out  of  sight.  I  think  they  died  ;  larg^  quantities 
of  dead  ones  were  soattered  all  over.  Kaw  prairie  that  was  broke  last  summer  ap- 
peared to  be  a  good  bed  for  eggs,  and  also  the  flax  ground.  In  these  places  both 
ditching  and  deep  plowing  and  rolling  were  resorted  to  with  good  results.  The  firet 
we  saw  of  the  young  'hoppers  here  was  on  24th  April,  on  a  side  hill  facing  the  south. 
After  that,  it  came  very  cold  and  wet  weather,  which  we  supposed  kept  back  tbe 
hatching.  About  10th  May  they  commenced  to  come  out  in  lots  upon  our  wheat  an«l 
barley  mdds.  We  are  using  the  iron  pan  and  cloth  saturated  with  kerosenCj  and  are 
killing  them  in  bushels.  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  shall  manage  to  save  oui*  crops.  Our 
pan  cost  only  81.40.— [Andrew  Barr,  Carroll  County,  May  28. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  farmers  generally  that  the  grasshoppers  are  dying  rapidly.  They 
are  very  thick  yet,  though  not  doing  as  much  damage  as  ten  days  ago.  Sod  grain  has 
been  entirely  taken,  and  on  fields  contiguous  to  last  year's  breaking  the  small  grain  is 
more  or  less  injure<l,  wheat  more  than  oats.  There  are  many  largo  fields  of  small  grain 
that  seem  to  be  not  eaten  at  all,  and  look  finely.  As  the  com  comes  up  they  eat  it ; 
some  farmers  continue  planting — are  using  kerosene  catchers.— [Koma  W.  Woods, 
O'Brien  County,  Iowa,  May  28, 1877. 

Locufl(ts  are  growing  slowly ;  many  have  reached  the  third  stage,  while  more  are 
etill  in  the  firet.  In  many  parts  they  are  doing  some  injury  to  gardens  and  corn  ;  also 
meadows  and  wheat  fields.  They  seem  more  i)lontiful  in  the  timber.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  there  they  trouble  the  crops  more  because  other  vegetation  does  not  suit 
them  so  well.— [J.  E.  Todd,  Tabor,  Fremont  County,  Iowa,  June  2,  1877. 

The  grasshoppers  have  been  and  are  still  hatching  out  in  large  nnmbers ;  their  egg« 
being  spoiled  proves  to  be  a  mistake;  at  least  a  largo  per  cent*  must  have  been 
hatched.— [H.  C.  McCoy,  Algona,  June  3, 1877. 

Daring  the  past  week  we  have  made  diligent  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  mmora  of 
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the  destrnction  of  the  growiDg  crops  hy  the  grasshoppers  in  this  section.  The 
opinion  at  which  we  arrive  is^  that  in  limited  portions,  where  the  soil  has  heen 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  the  esrgs,  they  are  sweeping  everything  before 
them.  A  few  days  ago  we  visited  Mr.  J.  D.  Sells,  who  resides  seven  or  eight  miles 
north  of  town,  and  a  part  of  whose  farm  is  in  Wright  and  a  part  in  this  county.  He 
sowed  a  field  of  26  acres  with  wheat,  which  came  up  and  grew  very  finely.  Ten  or 
twelve  days  ago  it  was  deemed  far  betterthan  the  average,  and  gavepromise  of  an  abund- 
ant crop.  But  the  grasshoppers  began  hatching  and  eating,  and  when  we  saw  the 
field  three  days  ago  the  grain  was  entirely  exterminated,  with  the  exception  of  less 
than  half  an  acre  growing  on  wet  ground.  Not  only  had  the  insects  devoured  the 
blades  and  stalks,  but  they  had  eaten  up  even  the  roots  and  all  the  tender,  succulent 
weeds.  The  ground  was  as  free  from  vegetation  as  a  brick-yard.  After  clearing  off 
the  field,  the  insects  emigrated  to  a  tract  of  prairie  adjoining,  upon  which  the  grass 
had  not  been  burned  last  fall,  where  they  were  ''  going  for ''  the  tender  grass  which 
was  springing  up.  Mr.  Sells  set  fire  to  the  dead  grass  when  the  wind  was  high,  and  it 
was  burned  over  in  a  very  few  minutes.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  destroyed  at 
least  20  bushels  of  'hoppers  by  this  one  effort.  The  field  he  is  now  plowing  up  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  it  with  corn.  This  tract  is  high  and  rolling,  and  the  soil  is  dry 
and  sandy.  In  a  neighboring  field  about  six  acres  of  wheat  on  similar  land  has  also 
been  eaten  up.  But  this,  we  believe,  is  the  extent  of  the  damage  in  this  vicinity. 
There  were  great  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  over  the  prairie  off  to  the  southwest^  where 
we  presume  other  farmers  were  giving  tlie  insects  the  *^  heroic  "  treatment.  We  do 
not  oelieve  that  there  is  to  be  very  general  or  wide  spread  destruction  of  crops ;  but 
we  shall  be  greatlv  mistaken  if  many  of  our  farmers  do  not  meet  with  losses  very 
similar  to  that  of  Mr..  Sells.  The  insects  were  still  hatching  on  this  land,  while  some 
of  them  were  fully  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length. — IHamilton  Freeman^  Webster 
City,  June  6. 

A  few  'hoppers  are  still  hatching,  but  the  numbers  are  small.  The  wheat  is  getting 
rather  tall  for  catching  them  now,  but  a  great  many  bushels  have  been  killed  around 
here.  About  ten  days*ago  I  saw  a  patch  of  last  summer's  breaking,  fifteen  acres,  which 
was  seeded  with  barley,  on  which  about  eight  bushels  had  been  killed,  and  there  were 
more  there  yet,  but  the  owner  was  determined  to  continue  with  the  sheet-iron  pan 
nntil  all  were  destroyed,  to  keep  them  from  his  wheat,  and  I  am  certain  he  would 
manage  it.  As  yet  very  little  damage  has  been  done  to  the  crop,  and  we  have  seen  no 
f ull-gi*own  ones.— [Andrew  Barr,  Carroll  County,  June  16. 

All  efforts  to  reduce  them  by  machines  seem  of  no  avail.  It  is  estimated  in  Chero- 
kee County  that  one  thousand  bushels  have  been  destroyed,  but  still  the  crops  are 
about  ^one  up ;  their  wings  have  started,  and  unless  they  soon  leave,  the  crops  will  be 
an  entire  failure.  All  that  have  been  destroyed  cannot  be  missed. — [W.  Tucker, 
Chickasaw,  June  18. 

PoTTAWATTA^nB  CoUKTT,  June  23.— Very  rainy  here  for  last  eleven  weeks.  Wheat 
and  oats  look  very  promising.  Com  a  poor  stand  and  backward.  Not  much  hog 
cholera  this  summer.  'Hoppers  are  damaging  the  crops  on  many  farms  and  cleaning 
out  many  gardens. 

Cherokee  Countt,  June  26.— Com  is  rather  backward,  and  some  has  had  to  be 
replanted ;  many  fields  whore  the  wheat  was  eaten  by  grasshoppers  have  been  planted 
in  corn.  Wheat  and  oats  look  fair  where  they  have  not  been  eaten  up  by  grasshop- 
pers. They  are  still  here  and  at  work,  and  some  are  afraid  they  will  take  a  large  share 
of  the  crops  before  they  leave.— [  Western  Rural, 

yiy  locality  is  two  or  three  counties  east  of  where  these  pests  have  been  operating. 
Last  fall  a  few  eggs  were  deposited  in  the  northwest  comer  of  our  county  (Story),  and 
were  hatched  this  season,  but  not  enough  to  do  any  damage.  These  are  all  ever 
known  in  this  county,  except  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  18C6.— [£.  G.  Day,  Nevada, 
June  28. 

Clay  County,  July  4.— Com  good  generally.  Spring-wheat  good  where  'hoppers 
have  not  destroyed  it.    Oats  very  good.    'Hoppers  nearly  ^one. 

Humboldt  County,  July  10. — Com  doing  finely^  Spring-wheat  good.  'Hoppers 
have  damaged  a  few  pieces  badly. — [  Western  Mural, 

During  the  season  I  have  observed  locusts  here  in  some  parts  in  considerable  num- 
bers, but  in  no  case  have  they  been  numerous  enough  to  do.  any  damage.  No  swarms 
have  at  any  time  within  twelve  or  fifteen  years  come  nearer  to  us  than  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. — [F.  M.  Witter,  Muscatine,  November  1, 1877. 

In  1868,  according  to  the  second  biennial  report  of  the  Agricultural  College,  "grass- 
hoppers were  abundant  at  Ames."  I  did  not  see  them,  as  I  was  not  then  a  resident  of 
Iowa.  In  all  probability  they  were  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust.  In  1873  and  1874  a 
few  specimens  of  C,  spretus  were  picked  up  on  the  col\|Bge  grounds.  Considerably 
more  were  found  in  1875,  while  in  1876  they  were  abundant.  In  the  fall  of  tbo  last- 
named  year  they  laid  many  eggs  in  Central  Iowa.    In  the  spring  of  1877  they  hatched, 
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bat  for  somo  reason  not  Tcnown  to  me  (nor  any  otio  else  horoabonts)  they  did  not 
amount  to  mach.  No  eggs  were  Jaid  in  1877.  Now,  Ames  i8]>robabIy  about  as  far  east 
as  these  locnsts  have  passed  in  Iowa.  Hence  observatiouR  here  have  a  pecnlinr  valne 
in  certain  respects,  while  in  others  they  are  not  so  valnable.  In  1875  I  sent  out  many 
inqairies  jis  to  locust  devastations,  bat  failed  to  receive  replies  in  most  cases.  I  givo 
rennlts  from  four  counties : 

Monona  County.— Invwiion  from  the  south  on  the  24th  and  25thof  Jnne;  mostly 
flying  toward  the  northwest.    But  little  damage  done.    Parasites  numerous. 

Poltateattamic  County. — Invasion  June  20 ;  present  about  two  weeks;  flight  some- 
times from  south  and  sometimes  from  northeast.  Destroyed  one-fifth  of  crops.  Red 
mites  on  the  locnsts. 

Fremont  County. — Invasion  about  June  10 ;  came  from  southwest  and  northwest ; 
flight  continned  for  fifteen  dajs.  Then  they  left,  going  west  and  northwest.  Injury 
to  crops:  Com,  one- fourth  ;  barley,  one-half ;  oats  and  wheat  slight;  beans,  on iond, 
cabbages,  cauliflower,  beets,  all  gcme. 

Decatur  County. — Some  passed  over,  and  a  few  parasitized  ones  fell,  but  no  damage 
done. 

In  1876 1  also  sent  out  inquiries.  If  you  will  turn  to  pa^  03  of  Riley's  last  (ninth) 
report  you  will  find  the  results  tabulated.  It  will  save  both  your  and  nay  time  to  tako 
the  matter  from  that  report.  In  1877  the  yoong  insects  thron^hoot  the  State  did  bac 
little  damage,  and  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  eggs  were  laid  m  the  fall  of  that  year 
(1877).  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  more  exact  dat>a,  but  trust  that  what  I  have 
given  may  not  be  altogether  worthless. — [Prof.  C.  £.  Beasey,  Ames. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  FROM  WILLUM  HOLLY,  DEL  NORTE. 

Prof.  C.  y.  RiLVT,  Chitf  United  Staiw  Etktomoloffieal  CommiaMam 

Sir:  I  have  the  houor  tostate  that^in  obedience  to  your  instrnottons,  I  hare  visited 
personally  moat  of  tho  country  Ij'ing  sonth  of  an  cast  and  west  line  drawn  through 
Colorado  Springs,  El  Paso  County,  Colorado.  My  investigations  under  your  letter  of 
inHtrnctions  wore  confined  to  a  few  days  in  May,  tho  month  of  June,  and  part  of  July, 
1877.  I  had  previously,  during  the  summer  of  1H76  and  spring  of  1877,  passed  over 
moNt  of  Southern  and  Southwestern  Colorado,  and  having  made  notes  of  tho  ravages 
of  the  grasshopper  for  newspaper  correspondence,  I  am  able  to  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  investigations  and  researches  prior  to  the  date  of  May  520, 1877. 

I  started  from  Del  Norte  tho  first  week  in  June,  passing  down  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley (crossing  tho  San  Luis  Park  from  west  to  east),  to  Fort  Garland.  The  valley  is 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  stock-growing,  and  most  of  the  bottom  lands  are  fenced. 
The  grasshoppers  have  done  but  little  injury  in  past  years  and  none  during  the  pres- 
ent season.  Ute  Valley,  extending  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  San^re  do  Christo 
Range,  a  beautiful  cultivated  section,  has  been  singularly  free.  Crossing  the  Sangre 
de  Christo  Range  at  tho  pass  of  that  name,  tho  first  point  is  La  Veta,  the  principal 
place  in  Huerfano  County,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Cuchoras  Valley,  one  of  the  finest  in 
tSontheni  Colorado.  In  previous  years  great  ravages  have  been  committed  in  this 
valley  and  along  the  base  of  the  range  to  the  Arkansas.  Tho  Cuchoras  Valley  is  prin- 
cipally inhabited  by  Mexicans,  who  use  no  precautions  for  proven  ting  hatching,  growth, 
'or  destruction,  except  acequias  for  irrigation.  Along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sangre 
de  Christo  a  crop  of  grasshoppers  which  hatched  in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  eaily 
part  of  May  were  destroyed  by  severe  rains  followed  by  sharp  frosts.  The  eggs  for 
this  crop  wero  deposited  by  locusts  late  in  the  fall  of  1876,  when  the  ground  was  warm 
anfl  almo6t  bare  of  vegetation.  The  winter  was  open  and  mild  and  the  spring  early 
and  hot,  causing  a  premature  hatching.  The  young  appeared  in  immense  numbers, 
but  disappeared  after  the  rains  and  frost  spoken  of.  A  second  crop  appeared  and 
were  active  during  my  visit  here  in  June,  but  in  small  numbers,  and  were  generally 
found  attacked  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  grasshopper  parasite.  But  little  damage  has 
been  done  in  this  county  tho  present  season. 

I  proceeded  to  Colorado  Springs  by  rail,  and  after  ascertaining  that  I  was  too  late 
to  investigate  the  early  and  too  soon  for  the  later  or  midsummer  crop,  I  made  very 
complete  arrangements  to  have  thorough  reports  made  in  readiness  for  your  coming 
later  in  the  season. 

At  Pueblo  similar  arrangements  wero  made,  as  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see  farm- 
ers and  stock-men  on  account  of  their  absence  at  the  annual  rouna-nps. 

I  had  previously  made  an  extended  trip  through  the  Arkansas  Valley  from  near 
Grenada  to  CaQou  City.  In  1876  the  valley  was  visited  by  several  swarms  of  grass- 
hoppers, the  last  depositing  vast  quantities  of  eggs,  which,  at  the  time  of  my  trip. 
Maroh  12  to  20, 1877,  were  just  beginning  to  hatch.  There  have  been  no  artificial 
means  used  in  this  valley  for  prevention  or  destruction,  and  the  plains  have  afforded 
excel  lent  hatching-grounds.  In  past  years  Fremont,  Pueblo,  and  Custer  Counties  have 
suffered  veiy  considerably. 

I  returned  to  Del  Norte  and  passed  np  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  as  far  as  farms  extended, 
and  crossed  the  range  to  Lake  City,  in  previous  years,  from  1872  to  1876,  this  section 
has  been  periodically  visited.  Last  year  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  suffered 
severely.  The  grasshoppers  came  from  the  northwest,  across  the  range,  making  long 
flights,  and  swooping  down  in  immense  numbers,  destroying  every  living  thing,  and 
attacking  the  cottonwood  and  willows.  This  season  they  hatched  in  small  numbers 
in  the  valley  of  the  Francisco,  Pinos,  Cebolla,  and  elevated  exposed  portions  of  the 
range.  The  prevailing  direction  of  travel  has  been  both  east  and  west.  Finding 
it  difficult  to  travel  with  the  conveyance  I  had,  I  returned  to  Del  Norte  and  procured 
a  saddle-horse,  crossing  the  San  Luis  Park  three  times  on  my  way  to  Park  County.  In 
187G  Saguache  County  suffered  from  two  different  swarms,  and  this  season  grasshoppers 
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hatched  in  the  latter  part  of  May.    The  valley  of  the  Sagnache  River  is  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  all  small  grains  and  vegetables  were  eateu. 

The  grasshoppers  of  1877  seemed  to  be  weak,  and  have  done  but  little  damage.  The 
direction  of  flight  in  July,  1676,  was  northeast,  across  the  Saguache  Mountains,  to  Lake 
County. 

The  San  Luis  Park  comprises  Saguache,  Conejos,  Costilla,  and  part  of  Rio  Grande 
Counties.  It  is  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  noith  to  south  and  ninety  miles  at 
its  widest  from  east  to  west.  The  park  is  surrounded  by  high  ranges  of  mountains  ou 
every  side.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  Sangre  de  Cliristo  and  Raton  ou  the 
east,  Saguache  on  the  north  and  northwest.  Sierra  Madre  on  the  west  and  sonthwests 
The  u|)i>er  portion  is  fertile  and  cultivated.  The  numerous  valleys  pnttiug  into  it  and 
the  "  Vegas  "  are  generally  t>aken  up.  Vast  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  shuep  find  pas- 
turage; it  has  an  average  altitude  of  7,500  feet;  the  soil  is  loam,  sand,  gravel, and 
alkali  plains.  It  is  most  evident  that  it  is  the  hatching  place  of  the  late  grasshoppc'rs, 
which  lind  but  little  to  feed  upon  except  grass,  and  as  soon  as  able  leave  this  sectiou 
for  the  valleys.  The  prevailing  winds  are  westerly,  blowing  with  great  violence  in 
the  afternoon.  Thus,  naturally,  the  insects  fly  before  the  wind  in  the  afternoon;  in 
the  forenoon  they  take  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction.  The  parasite  was  not 
noticed  until  last  summer  (1876).  During  the  present  season  its  presence  has  been 
detected  in  almost  every  section  where  I  have  been. 

In  Lake  County  is  an  extensive  section  of  cultivated  land,  lying  along  the  main 
Arkansas.  For  four  years  the  ranclimen  have  been  ''eaten  out  of  house  and  home  by 
the  'hoppers."  In  1876  strong  hopes  were  entertained  that  they  would  be  exempted 
from  the  dreaded  scourge,  but  in  July  and  first  weeks  of  August  vast  swarms  co^iiie 
from  the  sonthwest  in  such  numbers  as  precluded  any  attempt  to  prevent  their  ravages. 
Every  green  thing  was  eaten  except  pease  (a  portion  of  the  crop  had  been  harvested). 
The  insects  remained  about  fifteen  days,  and  passed  off  to  the  east.  The  adjoining 
county  of  Park  suffered  considerably,  especially  the  pasturage. 

Very  few  grasshoppers  hatched  in  Lake  County  the  present  season,  the  early  crop 
dying  similarly  to  those  in  Huerfano  County,  and  about  the  same  time. 

Park  County  comprises  a  vast  extent  of  grazing  land  and  but  little  cultivated;  it 
embraces  the  famous  South  Park,  which  has  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet.  Grasshoppers 
hatched  in  the  eastern  portion  in  March  and  disappeared.  During  my  trip  another 
crop  were  hatching,  which  has  done  but  little  damage  thus  far.  This  connty  is  also 
a  breeding-place  in  its  extensive  sandy  plains,  and  furnishes  the  late  recruits  to  destroy 
the  valley  products. 

Crossing  the  dividing  range  between  Lake  and  Gunnison  Counties,  at  Cottonwood 
Pass,  I  found  crops  in  the  Gunnison  Valley  In  a  fair  state  of  forwardness ;  a  few  grass- 
hoppers had  made  their  ai)pearanc««  This  promising  county  has  been  recently  settleil, 
within  two  years,  and  there  is  but  little  to  report  as  to  past  experience.  The  adjoin- 
ing county  on  the  north  summit  has  more  direct  connections  with  Northern  CoIohmIo, 
has  been  longer  settled,  and  has  suffered  considerably.    I  can  only  speak  from  reports. 

Passing  down  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison,  miners,  prospecters,  and  hunters  informed 
me  that  vast  swams  had  followed  the  course  of  that  stream  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion ;  that  in  some  seasons  the  herbage  was  completely  destroyed.  These  swarms  had 
evidently  hatched  in  the  vast  plains  of  Western  Utah. 

The  counties  of  Hinsdale,  Ouray,  San  Juan,  and  La  Plata  are  principally  devoted  to 
mining,  although  in  the  valleys  of  the  numerous  streams  on  the  western  sloj^e  are 
many  liue  bodies  of  arable  land.  The  Utes  still  hold  possession  of  a  large  portion  of 
Southwestern  Colorado,  which  prevents  improvement  l>y  whites. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Rio  San  Miguel  and  Rio  Dolores,  grasshoppers  had  not  com* 
meuced  hatching  in  Juno,  bat  eggs  had  been  deposited.  These  streams  are  in  Gunni- 
son County. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Parrott  City,  La  Plata  County,  are  extensive  cattle  ranges, 
and  the  country  is  rapidly  settling  up. 

The  valley  of  the  San  Juan  River,  both  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  aa  far  as  the 
boundary -line  of  Utah,  suffered  very  little  in  1870,  and  the  early  crop  of  'hoppers  in  1877 
disappeared  without  doing  material  injury. 

Adjacent  portions  of  New  Mexico  have  been  in^jnred  very  little.  The  president  of 
the  New  Mexican  Stock  and  Agricultural  Association  informed  me  that  no  trouble  was 
expcriencetl  by  his  colony  (in  Colfax  County)  in  1876,  and  up  to  June  15  were  entirely 
free, while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains  the  Taos  Valley  had  been  swept  clear. 

In  all  this  vjist  extent  of  territory  there  are  absolutely  no  means  of  preventing 
hatching  or  destruction  either  of  young  or  old  insects.  The  extensive  plains — many 
of  a  sandy,  barren  nature — afford  the  best  hatching-places  that  could  be  devised. 

The  young  are  hatched  in  these  sections  in  July,  August,  and  September,  and  take 
flight  as  soon  as  able  for  regions  where  subsistence  can  be  easily  ootained.  In  their 
course  the^  cross  the  highest  ranges  of  mountains;  taking  advantage  of  the  strong 
vresterly  winds  which  prevail.   Flying  requires  little  exertion.  Until  some  means  shall 
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be  devised  to  destroy  the  young  in  their  hatching-gronnd,  the  locnsts  batcbcd  in  mid- 
summer in  these  altitudes  must  ever  be  a  terror  to  the  hunbandman  of  the  valleys. 

I  returned  from  the  San  Juan  Valley  by  the  way  of  Conejos  and  Costilla  Counties. 
These  extensive  sections  are  pnncipally  devoted  to  pasturage,  and  have  not  been  much 
injured.    Late  crops  have  uniformly  been  cut  off,  however. 

My  observations  have  confirmed  my  previous  statement  to  yon,  that  investigations 
would  be  more  profitable  later  in  the  season.  The  attention  of  the  people  has  not 
heretofore  been  called  to  the  advantage  of  scientiJQc  researches,  but  with  the  pei-soual 
explanations  given  and  tbe  extensive  distribution  of  printed  matter,  a  desire  to  assist 
has  been  oxpresse^l,  which  will  be  manifested  during  tbe  season,  I  presume. 

I  shall  take  pleasure  in  collecting  statementsand  facts  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  as  my  duties  as  a  con-espondent  take  me  iuto  the  different  portions  of  the  ele- 
vated plateau  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  region. 
Respectfully. 

W.  HOLLY. 

Del  Norte,  July,  1877. 

-  Dudley,  May  5. — There  are  no  grain  ranches  within  fifty-six  miles  of  here  and  too 
much  snow  for  grasshoppers.  Eight  inches  of  snow  fell  last  night,  and  it  is  still 
snowing. 

Morrison,  May  5. — ^As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  will  be  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
more  wheat  sown  in  this  vicinity  this  year  than  last.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  ranch- 
men that  many  of  the  grasshoppers  have  been  destroyed  by  recent  storms,  but  this 
cannot  be  relied  upon. 

Fair  Play,  May  5.— No  wheat  is  raised  in  Park  County,  and  I  am  told  that  not  over 
one  hundred  acres  of  wheat  will  be  sown  in  Fremont  County.  The  snow  has  destroyed 
some  of  the  grasshoppers  here,  but  in  the  wheat  region  they  are  very  plenty  and  wait- 
ing patiently  for  grain  to  come  to  have  a  feast. 

Ckntral  City,  May  5. — I  am  informed  that  little  or  no  wheat  is  sown  near  here.  It 
is  thought  that  the  recent  heavy  and  frequent  rains  have  killed  a  great  number  of  the 
'hoppers. 

Georgetown,  May  5.r-No  wheat  ever  sown  in  Clear  Creek  County.  No  grasshop- 
pers to  speak  of. 

Idaho,  May  5.— No  wheat  is  seen  around  here,  and  not  many  grasshoppers  have  been 
seen  here  siuce  the  storms. — lHocky  Mountain  Xew8» 

Colorado  Springs,  May  5. — The  wheat  is  looking  nicely,  and  ranchmen  are  looking 
forward  to  a  good  crop,  provided  it  is  not  destroyed  by  the  'hoppers,  upon  which  there 
is  a  variety  of  opinions.  The  general  impression,  however,  is  that  the  recent  storms 
have  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  them,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  damage 
will  be  done  by  the  fliers  rather  than  by  those  hatched  in  this  vicinity. 

Boulder,  May  5. — ^The  general  impression  indicates  confidence  in  a  forthcoming 
abundant  harvest.  No  apprehensions  are  entertained  with  regard  to  the  young  grass- 
hoppers, and  a  feeling  prevails  that  the  late  storms  have  aided  the  prospects  of  speedy 
growth,  and  at  the  same  time  retarded  and  in  some  measure  destroyed  the  grasshop- 
pers. 

LoNGMONT,  May  5.— The  grasshoppers  have  done  no  damage  as  yet.  The  recent 
storms  have  killed  a  good  many,  and  no  danger  is  anticipated  from  what  is  left,  as 
they  have  jilenty  of  water  to  fight  them.  All  the  ranchmen  seem  confident  of  a  large 
crop. 

CaSJon  City,  May  5. — ^Reports  come  from  every  direction  that  the  recent  storms 
have  destroyed  large  numbers  of  the  grasshoppers.— [  Colorado  Farmer. 

Evans,  May  5. — In  some  places  the  grasshoppers  have  made  their  appearance, 
though  as  yet  too  small  to  do  any  damage  to  growing  crops.  The  recent  storms  have 
had  no  effect  in  destroying  them. 

Greeley,  May  5. — Very  few  grasshoppers  have  hatched  out  as  yet,  but  the  storm 
has  not  materially  affected  those  that  were  hatched.  Some  claim  that  tlie  storm  killed 
those  that  were  about  to  hatch.  Farmers  are  feeling  well  at  the  prospect  of  a  goo<l 
croT>,  and  not  much  fear  of  'hoppers.  Everything  looks  prosperous  and  good  in  this 
valley. 

Hughes,  May  r».— -We  find  no  grasshoppers  yet,  but  have  seen  shells  some  four  w;eeka 
ago.  There  is  considerable  white  com  planted,  as  some  farmers  claim  it  to  be  grass- 
hopper proof.  Quite  a  quantity  of  pease  are  being  sown.  All  grain  was  sown  early, 
and  there  is  some  talk  about  the  weather  being  too  wet  and  cold. 

Golden,  May  5. — In  places  where  the  grasshoppers  had  hatched  and  begun  ravages 
the  wet  weather  has  nearly  destroyed  them.  Some  report  eggs  hatching  on  warm 
days,  and  the  'hoppers  all  right,  but  the  general  impression  is  that  the  wet  season  will 
check  their  depredations  sufficient  to  prevent  any  serious  damage. 

Pueblo,  May  5. — But  few  grasshoppers  have  put  in  their  appearance  as  yet,  and 
the  farmers  generally  do  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  them  this  year.  The  only 
section  that  reports  grasshoppers  in  any  considerable  numbers  is  along  the  Greenhorn, 
where  they  are  in  great  numbers.    It  was  believed  the  recent  heavy  storms  wouidj 
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prove  very  cleRtmctivo  to  tbem,  but  the  reappearance  of  the  stid  and  tbe  warm  wcatljcr 
seemed  to  impart  renewed  life  in  tlie  seennn<;iy  dead  'hoppera,  and  made  them  as  active 
U8  ever;  but  the  farmers  alon>c  tb«  Gieenhom  do  not  deepair,  and  tbe  acreage  wiwii 
TliiB  jear  along  that  stream  will  fully  equal  that  sown  last  year,  and  x>romises  a  good 
crop,  if  no  damages  are  sustained  from  the  'hoppers. — IColorado  Farmer, 

Bulletin  No.  2  to  hand.  By  way  of  information  concerning  the  grai-shoppers,  will 
say  from  some  cause  the  majority  of  those  hatched  early  in  the  season  have  clis:ip- 
peared.  A  severe  snow  and  rain  storm  of  some  days  the  latter  part  of  April  R<-emf  d  to 
have  Mitch  an  effect  upon  the  larva)  Just  ready  to  hatch  that  a  large  prup^irtion  never 
came  forth.  Large  flocks  of  birds  destroyed  many.  At  this  writing  1  hear  of  no  dam- 
ago  being  done  to  crops  by  them.  Those  that  have  escaped  seemed  demoralized  and 
are  scattered  so  the  farmers  apprehend  no  serious  danger  from  them.  I  know  of  no 
extended  elForts  being  made  to  destroy  them.  Crops  are  looking  sidcndid;  a  he.nvy 
harvest  is  anticipated.  Wo  have  not  fonnd  the  grasshopjKjrs  in  sufficient  numbers  yet 
to  experiment  with  our  exterminator,  so  we  have  nothing  more  to  report  couceruiug 
it.— [J.  S.  riorry,  Greeley,  May  28,  1877. 

From  Mr.  Joseph  Coberly,  who  has  just  returned  from  Dead  wood,  we  learn  that  from 
fifty  miles  north  of  Laramie  City  to  Custer  there  are  plenty  of  little  'hop)>er8.  In  Red 
Canon,  he  said  they  are  thicker  than  he  ever  saw  them,  literally  covering  the  face  of 
the  earth.  If  these  plagues  are  not  killed  by  some  natural  causes,  we  inay  expect  them 
down  on  us  about  the  last  of  July.  Thanks  to  the  energy  of  our  farmers  and  thdr 
early  jdanting,  most  of  the  crops  will  be  out  of  the  way. — IColorailo  Fartner. 

During  a  residence  of  five  years  In  Colorado  I  have  repeatedly  examined  the  species 
that  do  the  most  damage  in  Colorado,  and  have  found  it  to  be  the  single  migratory 
species,  Calopfenus  spretns^  although  at  certain  points  the  (EdipodacarallipeaiB  found  io 
limited  numbers;  but  I  donbt  whether  it  does  much  damage. 

The  graJU}hopj)ers  which  have  done  the  most  danmge  have  been  the  migratory.  The 
unfledged  insect  can  do  but  very  little  harm,  on  account  of  the  suddeuuess  and  late- 
ness of  our  spring. 

The  hatching  has  been  retarded  this  year  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  owing  to  the 
severe  weather  in  early  spring,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  hatching  lias  U-en 
going  on  incessantly  for  the  last  month  or  six  weeks,  and  I  believe  by  the  tioio  hatch- 
ing is  completed  moat  of  the  yonng  will  have  perished.  Instead  of  being  very  active, 
as  I  believe  is  the  rule  with  the  young,  they  are  very  weak,  are  quiet,  and'  seem  to 
show  very  little  tendency  to  travel. 

On  the  divide,  near  Colorado  Springs,  they  are  quite  numerous,  and  seem  to  l>e  trav- 
eling northeast,  but  perishing  in  largo  numbers  owing  to  heavy  rains.  About  Denver 
they  are  few  in  numbers,  and  farmers  for  miles  arouud  are  i-ejoiccd,  thinking  that 
Providence  has  in  some  way  destroyed  the  eggs.  We  have  had  numerous  heavy  suow- 
storms,  saturating  and  loosening  up  the  ground,  making  it,  to  my  idea,  exceedingly 
unfavorable  for  the  eggs.  To  show  what  etfect  moisture  may  have  had  ou  hatching 
of  the  eggs.  Sergeant  Barwick,  of  the  Signal  Service,  shows  an  excess  of  moisture  in 
Colorado  (in  inches)  4.11,  from  whence  the  excess  appears  to  lessen  somewhat  in  all 
directions  except  west.  This  excess  is  for  the  year  1877  and  over  the  last  live  years. 
To  this  I  believe  to  be  due  the  grasshopper  deficiency  here,  and  the  question  is  whether 
it  will  exert  its  influence  east  of  here,  so  that  the  flying  'hoppers  will  also  be  few.— 
[Aug.  Jacob,  Denver,  June  1, 1877. 

Denver,  Jnne  2.— Mr.  J.  S.  Stanger,  editor  of  Colorado  Farmer,  tells  us  that  in  l.'^G 
there  was  a  swarm  of  sprctus  thn^»  liundred  miles  long  along  the  Kaussis  Pacifio  Rail- 
road eastward  of  Denver.  He  thinks  they  came  from  a  little  east  of  north,  and  not 
from  the  west. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Arnett,  says  spretus  hatched  abundantly  in  the  spring,  but  since  died. 
Had  hatched  "  withiu  a  week,"  namely,  about  May  25.  He  thinks  they  havo  all  died 
from  natural  causes,  i.  c,  meteorological,  as  I  understood  him.  I  saw  them  nltont  his 
farm  on  the  plains,  next  to  his  wheat-fields,  among  the  cactus,  &.c.  He  says  the  yonii;; 
arc  more  feeble  than  ever  before  ;  that  immense  quantities  of  eggs  were  laid,  but  thu 
Anthomtjico  (f )  laid  their  eggs  in  the  autumn  in  the  holes  and  amcmg  the  eggs  laid  by 
the  locust — ''would  deposit  a  nit  ou  the  egg-sac  of  the  locust,  and  hatch  out  in  the 
spring  and  destroy  the  eggs." 

There  were  very  heavy  cold  rains  early  in  May  which  must  have  destroyed  the  young, 
and  there  were  light  snows,  four  inches;  more  fell  at  Denver  than  at  Cheyenne,  and  more 
at  Greeley  than  at  Denver.  This  combination  of  rains  and  cold  weather  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  destruction  of  th^se  young  which  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fly  and 
other  Insects. 

Mr.  EH  wood,  of  Denver,  tells  me  that  the  fly  destroyed  the  looust-eggs  and  "  many 
were  laid  barren,  containing  only  a  thin  fluid  [this  may  havo  been  normal,  tho 
albumen  and  yolk],  and  millions  became  defective  in  the  autumn,  were  weaken«d  by 
a  parasite  fly  [mite]. 

All  the  farmer^'  agree,  Mr.  Arnett  says,  that  they  can  take  care  of  the  yonng  locusts. 
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Tbey  want  to  know  when  to  expect  the  winged  swarms.  Grain  was  sowed  a  month 
earlier  this  year,  so  that  everything  except  com  conld  be  harvested  by  July  14-20. 

Sergeant  J.  A.  Barwick  gave  me  full  meteorological  data  about  the  snow  ami  cold 
rains  April  24-30.  There  was  from  December,  187i>,  to  April,  lt>77,  an  enormous  rain- 
fall for  Colorado,  anionntiog  to  8.17  inches,  being  an  excess  of  4.06  over  the  aver- 
age for  five  years.  So  it  is  evident  that  the  cold,  rainy  spring  had  the  same  effect  ou  the 
young  grasshoppers  as  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  &c. 

June  :3. — Spretus  very  abundant  about  Sloan's  Lake,  on  the  plains  near  the  farms  in 
second  larval,  third  larval,  and  iirst  and  second  pupal  states ;  and  many  promised  to 
become  winjjed  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  second  pupae  were  just  mulling 
their  cast  skins.  The  second  larvsB  were  scarce ;  they  were  mostly  in  the  third  larval 
and  first  pupal  stage.  They  were  in  schools  scattered  over  the  plain.  Flics  of  two 
species  were  seen  resting  on  the  grt)unds  about  them.    No  mites  to  bo  seen. 

Greeley,  June  A. — Mr.  Joseph  Ramsay,  of  Greeley,  told  me  that  he  had  just  returned 
from  Jnlesburg,  and  saw  7mi]es  east  of  Julesburgahigh-fl.ying  swarm,  one  dropping  now 
and  then,  and  Hying  with  the  wind  from  the  south  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  May 
29.  May  30  he  saw  them  17  miles  west  of  Julesburg,  at  noon,  flying  high  from  the 
south ;  very  numerous,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  (Ho  says  that  white  Mexican  com 
does  not  suffer  much  as  it  is  so  early  and  is  not  eaten  by  the  young.) 

Mr.  J.  Max  Clark  says  epretua  hatched  out  by  millions  this  spring,  eg^s  having  been 
laid  by  millions  in  the  autnmn,  but  GO  per  cent,  were  killed  by  insects,  aground  beetle 
larva,  **  mites,"  &c. ;  then  came  the  cold  and  ruin  and  snow,  much  more  than  at  Denver 
April  2A-27y  which  destroyed  most  of  the  remainder.    In  March  the  eggs  were  sound. 

June  5. — I  walked  two  miles  nn  the  railroad  to  Daniel  Boyd's  farm.  Saw  a  school 
of  larviB  in  the  third  stage  traveling  southward.  A  small  red  wasp,  a  species  of  Lar- 
rada  was  busily  engaged  in  stinging  and  killing  the  young.  David  Boyd  says  the  iirst 
brood  were  destroyed,  though  the  young  locusts  are  numerous  in  townships  northwest 
of  Greeley.— [Notes  made  by  A.  S.  Packard,  jr. 

Having  been  requested  to  oomranntcate  to  yon  any  information  in  regard  to  the 
locust  or  grasshopper,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  section  of  country  in 
which  I  live,  known  as  the  South  Park,  is  principally  a  dry  plain  ;  elevation  from 
8,000  to  9,000  feet.  The  locusts  visited  this  section  about  the  middle  of  September 
last,  and  the  swarm  was  from  four  to  six  days  in  passing.  There  were  a  few  that 
remained  till  cold  weather.  The  direction  of  travel  was  from  northeast  to  the  south- 
west. They  deposited  their  eggs  over  the  entire  country.  The  eggs  commenced  to  hatch 
about  the  SM)th  of  May,  and  are  not  all  hatched  at  the  present  time.  As  this  ia  not  a  farm- 
ing country,  there  has  been  no  effort  mai.e  to  destroy  them ;  and  if  there  are  any  insects 
that  destroy  either  the  eggs  or  young  locusts  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  them.  I 
am  convinced  from  observation  and  conversation  with  others  that  where  the  ground 
is  kept  thoroughly  saturated  with  water  for  at  least  two  days  at  a  time,  any  time  after 
the  eggs  are  laid  till  time  of  hatching,  that  it  very  effectually  destroys  them.— [T.  H. 
Robbins,  Rocky  Park  County,  June  12,  11^7. 

The  grasshoppers  during  the  past  week  have  made  a  very  successful  clean-np  on 
Ute  Creek,  but  if  they  will  let  tno  farmers  alone  for  the  balance  of  the  season  they 
will  try  and  raise  a  kind  of  a  crop  yet. 

The  grasshoppers  have  not  troubled  the  farmers  away  from  the  mountains  until 
within  the  past  few  days,  but  they  are  now,  however,  becoming  numeix>us  and  trouble- 
some.—[Co/ora^  Farmer  J  June  14, 1877. 

The  locusts  here  have  not  commenced  to  fledge  yet,  though  they  will  very  soon.  I 
have  observed  carefully,  and  none  have  been  seen  in  the  air  here. — [W.  D.  Arnett, 
Morrison,  June  18, 1877. 

Your  letter  of  date  the  4th  instant  was  received  a  few  days  ago,  and  in  reply  I 
would  say  that  last  summer  I  only  noticed  grasshoppers  at  this' place  on  one  occasion. 
This  was  on  July  11, 1876,  and  they  were  brought  up  in  a  whirlwind  which  enveloped 
the  Peak  from  the  southeast  and  moved  off  to  the  northwest  in  a  few  miuutes.  They 
were  carried  up  doubtless  against  their  will,  just  as  were  a  number  of  other  insects 
and  also  considerable  dust.  1  have  never  seen  any  eggs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
summit,  and  think  it  entirely  too  cold  for  the  'hoppers  to  deposit  them  near  here. 
Even  at  the  lake  lying  southeast  of  the  summit,  at  an  elevation  of  10,2ci5  feet,  I  have 
seen  no  signs  of  the  eggs.— [C.  W.  Hobbs,  Pike's  Peak,  June  20, 1«'S77. 

I  have  nothing  particularly  interesting  to  communicate  about  the  'hoppers.  They 
hatched  out  in  immense  quantities  in  the  spring.  Snow  storms  in  April  and  May  de- 
stroyed nearly  all  that  were  hatched.  Some  have  hatched  since,  and  in  spots  they 
are  now  quite  plenty ;  appearance  is  not  general  throughout  county ;  damare,  so  far, 
slight.  No  means  has  ever  been  tried  of  circumvent  ing  them  here  except  with  water — 
flooding  crops,  keeping  water  running  in  ditches  around  crops,  &c.,  which  is  in  a 
measure  effective  so  long  as  they  are  small.— [W.  B.  Felton,  Saguache,  June  21, 1877. 

Now  as  to  the  habits  and  range  of  the  grasshopper  in  this  part  of  Colorado.  The 
grasshopper  commonly  so  called— I  mean  the  fellow  that  goes  by  millions  in  clouds  that 
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cover  the  sun  and  that  eat  np  the  conDtry  in  a  day  or  two— the  red-legged  rascal  that 
Btrikes  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Kansas  and  Colorado  famiers — does  not,  as  far  as 
my  observations  go,  ever  come  into  the  San  Juan  basin  in  migratory  swarms.  At  least 
for  five  years  it  has  not,  although  immediately  east  of  the  mountains  he  has  twice, 
within  that  period,  eaten  up  all  green  things.  The  Utes  say  that  they  have  never  seen 
the  'hopper  here  in  migratory  swarms,  by  which  I  mean  the  country  drained  by  the 
San  Juan  and  its  tributaries.  Nevertheless  they  are  abundant  enough.  As  I  write 
by  the  open  window,  I  can  hear  thousands  of  them  in  the  air  and  see  them  iiitthig 
about  in  the  sunlight,  white  specks  on  a  blue  sky.  In  the  lower  valleys  they  have 
never  done  any  harm  to  the  crops,  although  they  are  numerous,  except  in  the  Spriuf?,^ 
when  hatching  out  in  warm  sandy  places,  the  young  'hoppers  at  times  will  cat  utif 
the  wheat  and  oats.  In  August  and  September  I  have  seen  thousands  of  females 
depositing  their  eggs  near  timber  line;  but  never  west  of  the  divide  of  waters  here 
have  I  observed  them  migratory  or  in  swarms.  Even  when  they  are  most  abundant, 
especially  about  this  time  of  year,  and  the  air  at  times  seems  filled  with  them,  they 
do  not  devour  growing  crops  uor  migrate  in  masses.  Immediately  east  of  here, 
however,  it  is  quite  otnerwiso.  At  Taos,  they  have,  within  three  weeks  past,  as  I 
am  informed  by  Mexicans  lately  from  that  place,  devoured  every  acre  of  com  and 
wheat  and  completely  destroyed  all  crops.  They  appear  especially  numerous  near 
timber  line  about  this  time  of  year,  and  I  have  often  seen  the  surface  of  lakes  liter- 
ally covered  with  the  thousands  that  have  fallen  into  the  water,  until  the  troni  could 
not  be  induced  to  look  at  one.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  swarms  that  appear  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  may  come  from  here,  although  I  have  no  ocular  proof  of 
the  fact ;  but  however  that  is,  it  is  certain  they  are  very  numerous  here,  breed  here  in 
vast  numbers,  but  never  do  any  damage  to  speak  of.  Possibly,  however,  when  the 
country  gets  more  thickly  settled  and  larger  areas  of  growing  crops  are  offered  to  their 
voracious  appetites,  they  may  change  their  lines  of  march  and  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
[T.  M.  Trippe,  Howardsville,  August  3, 1877. 

No  'hoppers  have  appeared  in  the  valley  or  plain  east  of  the  mountains  to  deposit 
eggs  since  you  were  here.  In  South  Park  and  San  Luis  Park  many  hatched  at  differ- 
ent times  during  the  season,  and  some  damage  was  done  to  crops ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
heard,  no  eggs  were  deposited.— [James  C.  Shattuok,  Denver,  October  19, 1877. 

Wet  Mountain  Valley,  October  31,  1877.-— The  hay-crop  in  some  parts  of  Wet 
Mountain  Valley  was  much  better  than  was  anticipated  when  we  commenced  ent- 
ting,  the  yield  exceeding  that  of  last  year,  while  in  other  parts  It  was  lighter  than 
on  previous  years.  There  was  but  little  farming  done  here  tlie  past  summer,  all  seem- 
ing to  fear  the  pests  which  have  for  a  few  years  ravished  our  valley.  I  fancy  it^will 
be  carried  on  quite  extensively  the  coming  year,  as  the  grasshoppers  did  not  deposit 
their  eggs  with  us,  and  all  feel  confident  tuey  have  bidden  us  a  long  good-bye. — (Col- 
orado  Farmer, 

This  section  of  country.  Southwestern  Colorado,  filled  up  rapidly  last  year,  and  has 
now  a  large  farming  population.  The  Taos  Valley,  opening  np  in  a  fan-like  manner 
from  New  Mexico,  was  devastated  last  summer,  and  many  eggs  were  deposited.  Incur- 
sions of  grasshoppers  are  feared  in  the  San  Luis  Park  and  adjacent  sections'from  this 
direction. — [W.  Holly,  Animas  City,  January  5,  1878. 
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[Being  a  Jonmikl  kept  by  Prof.  Samuel  Augboy,  of  tbe  Univonity  of  Nebraska,  as  Special  Asaistant  of 

the  CommissioD.I 

Kearney  Junction^  Sunday,  March  25, 1877. — Very  warm.  Mean  temperature  this  day, 
70°  F.  In  afternoon  went  to  the  bluffs  north  of  town.  Dug  over  several  square  leet 
to  ascertain  tbe  number  of  locust  eggs  in  the  soil.  On  first  foot  found  317  eggs.  On 
the  second,  which  was  on  an  elevation  of  loose  soil,  recently  disturbed,  found  a  great 
number  of  nests,  which  I  counted,  aud,  averaging  them  at  twenty -eight  to  a  nest,  there 
were  21,700  to  a  square  foot.  This,  howevtr,  was  an  exceptional  number  for  this 
locality,  as  I  found  by  further  investigation.  In  the  first  spot  examined,  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  eggs  were  sound,  and  at  the  last  about  80  per  cent.  The  unsound  cues 
were  in  the  upper  end  of  the  nests,  and  seemed  to  have  been  segmented  at  some  pre- 
vious period,  and  then  to  have  gone  into  semi-decomposition.  A  few  entire  nests  in 
this  condition  of  decay.  The  upper  end  of  many  nests  seemed  to  be  in  a  healthy 
state.  Some  nests  that  were  well  protected  by  old  grass  or  weeds  were  apparently 
unaffected  in  any  way.  At  one  spot  on  the  hill-side  entirely  bare  of  grass  or  weeds,  I 
found  a  dozen  of  young  locust-s  that  had  jost  come  out  of  the  shell.  They  were  of  a 
cream-color,  and  very  lively.    On  the  bottom  found  very  few  locust  eggs. 

March  26.  1877.— Left  Kearney  this  morning  at  8  o'clock,  and  ciosbcd  the  Platto 
bridge  south  of  town,  and  then  passed  through  the  Sand  Hills,  where  I  found  few  eggs 
of  the  locusts,  and  no  locusts.  At  noon  reached  and  took  dinner  at  Mr.  Nedlnnd's — 
section  30,  township  6  north,  range  17  west,  Phelps  County.  Found  some  old  break- 
ing where  the  ground  averaged  about  211  eggs  to  the  square  foot.  A  few  were  hatched 
ont,  and  a  few  were  decayed.  About  85  per  cent,  appeared  to  be  good.  Found  further 
on  in  the  afternoon  some  young  live  locusts  on  the  banks  of  Turkey  Creek,  on  and 
near  new  breaking.  Made  no  estimate  here  of  the  number  to  the  square  foot.  Of 
the  eggs  examined,  about  90  per  cent,  appeared  good.  Reached  Orleans  at  7  p.  m. 
Mean  temperature  this  day,  68°  F. 

Orleans,  March  27, 1877.— Orleans  is  located  on  the  Republican  River  bottom — second 
terrace.  Examined  new  breaking  north  of  town  and  found  1,300  eftgs  to  a  square 
foot  in  one  place,  and  elsewhere  from  30  to  300.  Abonc  10  i>er  cent,  of  the  eggs  were 
hatched  oat,  and  10  per  cent,  were  spoiled ;  interior  yellow,  and  with  un  offensive 
odor.  Went  south  of  the  Republican  on  bluffs  where  the  soil  is  loose,  and  here  on 
cultivated  land  in  places  found  from  100  to  400  eggs  to  the  square  foot.  On  the  uncul- 
tivated prairie  found  none.  A  few  had  been  hatched  out,  some  were  segmented,  and 
some  already  half  formed,  and  some  ready  to  come  out.  Probably  not  enough  here  to 
do  much  damage. 

Watson,  Harhin  County,  Nebraska,  March  28,  1877. — This  morning  before  breakfast 
examined  the  ground  at  some  old  breaking,  and  found  from  50  to  200  eggs  to  the  square 
fooot — some  places  none  at  all — none  on  the  raw  prairie,  except  around  some  old  gopher 
bills.  About  80  per  cent,  were  good ;  those  that  were  spoiled  seemed  to  bo  in  a  state 
of  decay— offensive.  Most  of  the  eggs  not  spoiled  were  segmented.  Mean  tempera- 
ture this  day,  67°  F. 

At  noon,  south  of  the  Republican,  found  very  few  eggs  on  any  kind  of  land ;  80  per 
cent.  good. 

Reached  Manning's  this  evening. 

Manning^s,  Furnas  County,  March  29,  1877. — ^This  morning  above  the  house,  on  old 
breaking,  found  a  few  eggs  in  the  same  condition  as  those  found  yesterday  ;  found  no 
live  ones. 

At  noon  at  Indianola,  Red  Willow  County,  examined  the  ground  ;  found  only  one 
spot  that  contained  any  eggs — about  150  to  the  square  foot.  Of  these  .30  per  cent,  had 
been  hatched  out ;  a  few  were  decayed.  About  00  per  cent,  appeared  good ;  most  of 
these  were  segmented.  Mean  temperature  to-day,  50°  F.  This  day  unusually  disa- 
greeable. 

FittUCs  Hitchcock  County,  March  30, 1877. — Cold,  chilly  morning.  Dried  my  clothes 
and  started  away  at  nine;  crossed  the  Dead  wood  and  went  to  Nottleton's ;  wont  up 
tho  Driftwood  fifteen  miles  and  examined  the  ground  in  various  places  for  locust  eggs; 
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found  only  a  few  places  on  bare  liill -sides  whore  tliere  were  abont  fifty  eg^  io  a  square 
foot ;  most  on  second  terrace  and  tho  bluiTs ;  very  few  e^rgs  here  seemed  to  be  spoiled ; 
canipe<l  near  section  corner  between  10,  11,  14,  and  15,  towushix)  1  uorlh,  range  :U 
west;  few  lornst  ojrffs  hero:  mean  teraperaturo  48^  Fahrcnhiit. 

Canq),  Hitclicock  County,  March  31,  1877. — This  morning  hunted  an  bonr  before  find- 
injx  any  h)cu8t-egg8.  Fonnd  a  few  on  tho  hills  of  an  old,  abandoned ;  pruirie-dog  towu 
not  moro  than  from  30  to  GO  to  a  square  foot. 

Campi  Hitchcock  County,  April  1, 1K77.— Camp  ab^nt  thirty  miles  west  of  Culbcrtwn. 
Sandy,  and  intensely  cold.  Found  a  fow  locust-eggs  in  tho  cave  where  we  were 
camped  in  tho  sand,  about  30  to  a  square  foot.  Nouo  around  this  point  elsewheit*. 
After  breakfast  weather  began  to  moderate ;  walked  sooth  for  three  miles.  Foaud  uo 
lociist-eggs,  though  I  examined  tho  ground  in  tho  most  favorable  spots  for  them. 

At  2  p.  m.,  temperature  had  risen  to  25°  above  zero  F.  Started  up  the  valley.  Half 
nn  hour  before  sundown  found  a  good  caminng-;Troond  about  two  miles  above  tbe 
forks  of  the  Republican,  on  South  Fork.  Here  in  the  bluHs  found  a  few  locust-eggs— 
about  30  to  a  square  foot. 

Campj  Dundy  County,  tico  milea  west  of  forks,  April  2,  1877. — Wind  from  the  south: 
cold  and  blowing  hanl.  Along  tho  southwest  slopes  of  the  blulls  along  this  c^*k 
fonnd  a  few  locust-eggs  near  the  Kansas  line — about  GO  to  a  square  foot.  We  were 
much  chilled  by  this  ride. 

After  our  return,  and  dinner  over,  wo  crossed  tho  S«>uth  Fork  of  the  Republican  and 
across  the  peninsula  between  the  two  rivers.  On  top  of  this,  about  half-way  l>et^TCfn 
the  rivers,  fonnd  a  few  locust-cggs-rnot  more  than  about  GO  to  a  square  foot.  Went 
up  the  North  Fork  after  it  was  ixsached,  about  eight  miles.  Camped  in  a  cave.  FuoDd 
no  eggs  of  locusts  along  tho  river.    Mean  temperature  this  day,  45°  F. 

J«i  niile^  abave  forks  of  licpuhUcan,  Dundy  County,  April  3,  1877. — Going  up  the  rircr 
and  examining  the  ground  in  many  places;  fouu'l  locust-eggs  only  iu  one  8]>ot,  on  a 
second  terrace— about  30  to  a  square  yard.  Reached  tho  Arickaree  River,  which  flows 
into  the  Republican  from  the  southwest.    Took  dinner  hero. 

From  some  young  men  here  engaged  in  henling  cattle,  learned  that  there  were  fetr 
locust-eggs  laid  in  this  section.  About  a  mile  above  this,  on  high  land,  at  the  foot  of 
bluffs,  found  a  nest  of  eggs  containing  30  eggs. 

Reached  the  Colorado  line  about  four  x).  m.,  and  at  six,  about  four  miles  farther, 
camped.    Mean  temperature  4(>^o  F. 

On  Republican,  four  miles  beyond  the  Nebraska  line,  in  Colorado,  April  4, 1877. — Travt-l.il 
this  day  to  head  of  the  Republican,  where  it  rises  in  a  shallow  basin ;  went  above  thii 
on  to  the  Colorado  plain,  then  returned  and  camped  at  an  old  burnt-down  sod  bons^. 
Found  no  looust-eggs  this  day,  though  I  looked  diligently.  Found  the  hoad  of  the 
river  by  barometer  tx)  be  4,0r)0  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

liepublican,  fifteen  miles  loest  of  Nebraska  line,  April  5, 1H77.— Came  down  tho  valley  somf 
15  miles  to-<lay,  but  fonnd  no  locnst-oggs,  but  iu  a  fow  places  on  high,  sandy  terraces  a 
few  newly-hatched  locusts;  mean  temperature,  A^  F. 

April  6, 1877.— Spent  most  of  this  day  in  boring,  but  examined  the  soil  carefully  for 
locust-eggs;  found  none.  Towards  evening  came  down  the  river  to  mouth  of  thf 
Arickaree,  where  staid  all  night  iu  hut,  Perkins  &  Co.'s  ranch.  Mean  temperature,  7*=  V. 

Lincoln,  April  11, 1877. — Reached  Lincoln  to-day  at  noon.  This  afternoon  went  cast 
to  Antelope  and  beyond.  Part  of  the  locust-eggs  seemed  well  on  in  hatching,  alM>at 
one-half  hatched.  In  low  places — bottoms — the  largest  part  seemed  spoiled.  Si>a]« 
few  nests  had  tho  lower  tier  hatched  out. 

Lincoln,  April  12,1877. — Considerable  numbers  of  locusts  hatched  out  to-day.  Mean 
temperature,  50°  F.    They  feed  on  the  young  grass. 

To-day  exposed  same  20  nests  that  had  commenced  to  hatch;  seemed  to  be  aliont  one- 
half  formed.  Break  their  covering.  South  side  of  the  Antelo|>e.  Great  fears  are  en- 
tertained by  the  i)ooplo  that  the  crop  will  be  destroyed. 

Lincoln,  Friday,  April  13, 1877. — Mean  temperature  to-day,  52^  P.  Went  to  south 
side  of  the  Antelope.  Many  hatching  out.  Examined  tho  20  nests  that  I  had  exposed 
yesterday.    They  seem  to  be  shriveling  up.    Exposed  20  more. 

Vast  numbers  are  hatching  out  on  the  capitol  grounds.  Many  eggs  are  bottled  and 
sent  away. 

Wont  to  South  Lincoln  and  found  vast  numbers  hatching  oat.  At  this  rate  the 
great  body  of  them  will  soon  bo  out. 

Lincoln,  April  14,  1877. — ^Mean  temperature  to-day,  7(P  F.  Locusts  hatched  oot  to- 
day in  enormous  numbers.    Southwest  wind. 

Examined  the  eggs  that  I  had  exposed  on  south  side  of  the  Antelope.  First  \-*t 
withered  and  destroyed  by  the  exposure.  Exiwsed  a  now  lot  that  were  almost  ready 
to  come  out  of  the  shell,  also  a  few  that  I  found  that  were  yet  unsegmeuted.  ^ 

On  the  capitol  grounds  the  locusts  were  coming  out  in  great  numbers,  also  in  Sourb 
Lincoln  and  for  miles  iu  the  country.  In  South  Lincoln  exposed  a  large  number  that 
were  about  ready  to  come  out.  Found  largo  clusters  in  niaiiy  places— many  pale  onj^s 
and  an  equal  number  that  had  reached  a  dark  color.  Hear  of  them  hatching  oai  in 
several  adjoining  counties  and  in  various  x)ortions  of  the  State.    ^  t 
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By  examining  the  gronnd  closely  with  a  glass  fonml  tbousands  of  dead  ones,  sliriv- 
rle(i  up  and  merging  with  the  soil,  not  merely  the  cast  off  cuticlos,  bat  the  entire  locust. 
Pix)bahle  caoso  of  death,  either  cool  nights,  want  of  food,  or  lack  of  conetituiional 
vigor. 

Lincoln,  Sunday.  April  15, 1877.— Temperature  at  9  a.  m.,  l^  F. ;  at  12  m.,  70^  F. ; 
at 2  p.  m.y  80^  F.  in  shade,  and  sheltered.  In  Aviud  much  higher;  wind  from  south- 
west. 

Locusts  hatched  out  to-day  in  unprecedented  numbers.  Wherever  there  were  eggs 
locusts  seemed  to  swarm  out.  Ground  in  many  places  covered  with  them.  Some 
l)laces  the  ground  seemed  white  with  the  nowly-born  locusts. 

Examined  the  eggs  that  I  had  expose<l  in  South  Lincoln  and  east  of  the  Antelope 
and  found  them  partially  dried  and  shriveled  up.  Judging  from  these  experiments 
the  laying  bare  of  eggs  will,  if  left  exposed,  destroy  them.  Some  few  live  ones  are 
eating  prairie-grass  east  of  the  Antelope. 

1  learn  from  a  few  personn  who  have  come  up  by  buggy  from  Beatrice  that  the  lo- 
custs come  out  of  the  ground  there  by  the  countless  millions — ground  white  with  them 
and  all  the  way  between  this  and  Beatrice.  They  cover  the  lower  trunks  of  trees  and 
the  grass  in  spotsvbeing  destroyed  by  them. 

Lincoln,  Monday,  April  10, 1877.-— Temperature  at  9  a.  m.,  CO^  F. ;  at  13  m.,  69°  F. ; 
at  2  p.  m.,  71^  F.  Southwest  wind  still  blowing.  Cloudy  and  sultry.  Locusts  still 
hatx^hing  out.  Ground  still,  in  places,  alive  with  them.  Have  observed  them  eating 
gRiss  on  tho  prairie  south  of  the  capitol.  Many  clustering,  moving  south.  Went  into 
the  country  seven  miles  south  of  the  penitentiary  and  found  them  at  work  on  the 
wheat. 

To-night  a  teirific  hail  and  rain-storm,  with  loud  thunder  and  intense  lightning, 
occurred.    Ground  flooded  and  still  warm. 

Lincoln,  Tuesday,  April  VI,  1877. — Ground  this  morning  very  wet.  Many  low  places 
are  still,  and  more  must  have  been,  under  water  l;)st  night. 

Temperature  at  9  a.  m.,  58°  F. ;  at  12  m.,  08°  F. ;  at  2  p.  m.,71o  F. ;  southwest  wind. 

At  2  p.  m.  went  south  of  town.  Locusts  lively.  Saw  many  drowned  and  dead  ones 
in  low  places.  Locusts  eating  prairie-grass  and  the  borders  of  some  llelds.  Still  many 
more  are  coming  out. 

Lincoln,  Wednesday,  April  18,  1877.— Rained  hard  to-day.  Some  severe  claps  of 
thunder.  In  the  evening,  east  of  Lincoln,  found  thousands  of  locusts  floating.  Found 
few  live  ones.  They  seemed  to  bo  hid  away  under  stems,  bushes,  dead  and  live  grass. 
None  hatching  out  to-day. 

Temperature  at  9  a.  m.,  48°  F. ;  12  m.,  60°  F. ;  at  2  p.  m.,  04°  F. 

Lincoln,  Thursday,  April  19,  lft77. — ^Temperature  at  9  a.  m.,  CCy^F.;  at  12  m.,  62° 
F.;  at2p.  hi.,  680F. 

After  dinner  found  thousands  of  dead  locusts  east  of  the  Antelope.  Difficult  to  find 
from  their  minuteness  and  the  grass.  Used  a  large  glass.  Could  not  estimate  tho 
number  and  per  cent,  of  dead  ones;  probably  10  pef  cent,  of  those  that  had  hatched 
out  np  to  this  time.  Those  not  dead  generally  lively,  but  some  seemed  sick.  Saw 
some  again  eating  prairie-grass.  Stiil  moving  southward.  Hear  of  them  commencing 
on  wheat-fields  up  the  valley- Oak  Creek. 

Lincoln,  Friday,  April  20,  1877.— Temperature  at  9  a.  m.,  49°  F.;  12  m  ,  04°  F.;  2  p. 
m..  G:'P  F. 

Many  locusts  hatched  out  again  to-day.  Five  miles  south  of  Lincoln,  where  great 
numbers  were  reputed  to  be  found,  only  vast  numbers  of  dead  ones  in  spots.  Am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  their  dying  is  caused  by  lack  of  constitutional  vigor. 

Saturday,  April  21, 1S77.— Temperature  at  9  a.  m.,  '4L*^  F.;  12  m.,  60°  F.;  2  p.  m., 
70^  F. 

Locusts  hatched  out  to  some  extent  to-day.  In  examining  the  nests,  found  that  tho 
under  ones  came  out  tirst.  They  still  keep  in  bunches.  Though  many  have  died  and 
many  still  dying,  their  numbers  not  sensibly  diminishi  d.  Above  the  salt  basins  west 
of  Lincoln  found  a  great  number  of  balf-rotten  and  half-hatched-out  nests. 

At  noon  started  for  Omaha.  Found  locusts  in  spots  along  the  road  at  stations,  but 
comparatively  few  in  numbers.  Along  the  Bluffs  at  BeUviow,  twelve  miles  from 
Omaha,  fonuil  many  nests  of  half-rotten  eggs. 

At  Omaha,  went  west  of  town  as  far  as  Po|>€llion  bottom.  Hero  on  tho  bottom  four  d 
90  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  spoiled;  above  the  bottom  found  only  about  10  percent, 
spoiled  ot)  some  old  breaking,  where  tho  eggs  averaged  about  1,000  to  a  square  foot. 

Omaha,  Sunday,  April  22,  1877. — ^Went  south  of  Omaha.  Locusts  in  spots.  Found 
many  uu  hatched  nests  of  eggs,  some  rotten  and  some  sound;  probably  50  percent, 
rotten  on  low  land  and  about  10  per  cent,  on  upland.  Evidently  low,  wet  land  the. 
mo«t  unhealthy  for  them. 

Lincoln,  May  2,  1877.— On  my  return  to-day  from  the  east,  with  wife  and  child,  saw 
nothing  of  note  until  I  arrived  at  Waverly.  Here,  a  few  rods  from  the  station,  found' 
a  largo  number  of  locusts  just  hatched.  Many  were,  from  some  cause,  barely  able  to» 
zuovo,  and  others  apparently  dying.    Could  not  ascertain  the  cause. 
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Lincoln,  May  3,  1877. — This  afternoon,  on  the  disputed  80,  just  east  of  Lincoln, 
found  thousands  of  dead  locusts.  Had  to  examine  the  ground  closely  with  a  large 
magnify ing-glass  in  order  to  distinguish  them.  The  newspapers  claim  that  many  weie 
destroyed  by  the  storm  on  the  — th  of  April.  Few  of  the  people,  however,  believe 
that  many  were  then  killed.  Probabilities  are  that  millions  died,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  almost  immediately  merge  with  the  soil  after  death,  esi>ecially  when 
young,  they  cannot  be  seen,  and  are  unnoticed. 

LincolUj  May  4, 1877. — Wont  this  afternoon  to  Mr.  Adams's  place,  one  mile  southeast 
of  Lincoln.    Temperature  at  U  a,  m.,  50°  F. ;  a  at  12  m.,  650  F.j  at  2  p.  m.,  66<^  F. 

One  lot  of  Mr.  Adams's  was  plowed  early  in  March.  Millions  of  locusts  were  plowed 
under.  By  digging,  found  thousands  of  these  hatched  out  and  dead,  being  unable  tu 
work  through  the  ground.  Depth  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  inches,  at  which  hatched 
ones  were  found,  though  the  number  hatched  out  at  that  depth  was  very  low ;  the 
great  body  of  eggs  at  lour  inches  unhatched  or  in  process  of  decay.  The  great  bodv 
cease  to  hatch  out  below  two  and  a  half  inches. 

On  Adams's  ground,  where  the  ground  was  not  plowed  under,  millions  of  locusts 
covered  the  ground.  They  clustered  in  patches.  This  place  is  slightly  elevated  above 
tho  general  level.  If  all  this  ground  had  been  plowed  under  early  in  the  spring  or 
late  in  autumn,  the  greater  part  of  the  locusts  would  have  been  destroyecL 

At  Guthridge's,  northeast  from  Adams's— also  a  market-gardener — the  ground  was  all 
plowed  deeply  early  in  the  spring,  and  few  locusts  are  there.  It  lies  a  little  lower, 
and  probably  not  so  many  eggs  were  laid  there. 

Just  across  the  road,  and  south  of  Adams's  house  a  few  rods,  the  young  locusts  were 
beginning  to  eat  the  wheat.    There  wore  great  numbers  in  patches. 

Appearances  seem  to  indicate  that  a  large  number  of  the  locusts  here  have  hatched 
out.  By  long  and  close  looking  fonnd  a  considerable  number  of  minute  dead  locnsts^ 
killed  probably  by  the  recent  wet  and  cold. 

Lincoln,  Saturday j  May  5,  1877. — Temperature  at  9  a.  m.,  t(P  F.j  at  12  m.,  51<3  F.;  at 
2  p.  m.  50°  F. 

Drizzling  rnin  and  chilly.  Locusts  stupid  and  dying.  Found  them  in  heaps  east  of 
the  University  on  the  disputed  80.  East  of  the  Antelope  they  seemed  in  a  healthier 
condition.    Rained  hard  most  of  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Lincoln^  Sunday,  May  6, 1877.— Temperature  at  9  a.  m.,  4rp  F. ;  12  m.,  52^  F. ;  2  p. 
m.,  50^  F.    In  wind,  temperature  lower — blowing  from  the  north. 

On  Salt  Creek  bottom  found  thousandsof  dead  locusts;  seemed  to  have  been  drowne<l 
or  killed  by  the  cold  and  severe  rain.  Fonnd  many  that  were  numb  and  some  dead 
ones  even  on  the  high  lauds. 

Lincoln,  Monday,  May  7, 1877.— Tt  mperature  at  9  a.  m.,  4^°  F. ;  at  12  m.,  55°  F. ;  at  2 
p.  m.,  60°  F.  Fonnd  many  dead  locusts  again  to-day.  Three  miles  east  oif  the  univer- 
sity, in  a  hollow,  found  dead  locusts  two  inches  deep.  Must  have  been  washed  to- 
gether. Evidently  less  locusts  than  two  weeks  ago.  I  hear  the  same  from  other  sec- 
tions, especiallv  Sarpy,  Saunders,  and  Cass  Counties. 

Lincoln,  May  9,  1877.— Temperature  at  9  a.  m.,  46°  F. ;  at  12  m.,  57°  F. ;  2  p.  m.,  GG° 
F.  Rained  much  of  the  day  and  could  not  get  out  to  examine  the  locusts.  On  the 
disputed  80  east  of  Lincoln,  found  many  dead  locusts,  by  looking  closely  with  a  glass. 
Most  of  the  locusts  about  one  size,  one- fourth  to  one-third  grown.  Youngest  mubt 
have  perished  in  the  could  and  rains.    Reports  favorable  as  to  the  little  damaf^c  done. 

On  Poor  Farm,  up  Oak  Creek,  the  wheat  was  taken  close  to  the  ground.  I  advised 
plowing  under  to  bnry  the  unhatched  eggs.  They  did  so  and  few  have  since  appeared. 
On  neighboring  farm  of  Dr.  Lattas  the  locusts  were  coming  out  by  the  niilliou  wbeu 
furrowing  out  the  corn  ground ;  advised  tho  same  thing  there.  This  covered  up  tho 
ground  deep  enough,  I  hope,  to  destroy  the  eggs. 

Lincoln,  Thursday,  May  10,  lb77.— Mean  temperature  to-day,  70°  F. 

Rained  greater  part  of  to-day.  Toward  evcninff  rode  two  miles  east  of  town.  Found 
many  dead  locusts  again.  On  one  spot  where  1  ney  seemed  to  have  been  washed  to- 
gether counted  411  small  dead  locnsts  on  one  square  foot  of  soil.  Found  many  dead 
ones  at  the  base  of  weeds  where  they  had  apparently  hidden.  At  another  point  south 
of  Htf^ley's  farm  saw  a  largo  flock  of  blackbirds  and  yellow- heads  feeding  on  the 
young  locusts. 

Lincoln,  Friday,  May  11, 1877,— Spent  some  time  to-day  in  examining  the  spots  alwnn*'- 
ing  in  dead  locusts.  Found  a  few  with  defective  mouth  parts;  evidently  could  not 
chew.  But  most  of  the  dead  ones  had  these  parts  perfect.  Their  dying  mnst  1»e  pro- 
duced by  decay  of  constitutional  vigor.  They  are  evidently  dying  in  spots  with  great 
rapidity;  much  more  in  some  places  than  in  others.  Some  places  die  younger  than 
at  others. 

i?«co?n,  iffly  12, 1877.— Mt  an  temperature  to-day,  70°  F.  Rained  hard  last  night 
Roads  a  mass  of  mud.  This  afternoon  on  banks  of  the  Antelope  fonnd  millions  apiuir- 
ently  of  dead  locnsts ;  some  still  hatching  out  bat  slowly.  Tho  greater  part  of  those 
now  coming  out  are  dying. 

Lincoln,  Monday,  May  14, 1877.— Temperature  at  9  a.  m.,70°  F.;  at  12  m.,  72°  F.;  at 
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2  p.  m.  70"  F.  Rain  again  this  forenoon  and  evening.  Few  locnets  to  be  seen  except 
on  fences  and  weeds.    All  small — old  ones  seem  mostly  to  have  died  off. 

This  afternoon  went  to  Salt  Creek  bottom,  and,  as  usual,  found  a  large  number  of 
dead  ones.  All  the  living  ones  nearly  of  the  same  size.  Found  the  same  condition  of 
things  south  of  the  penitentiary.  Here  on  top  of  the  bluffs  many  live  ones  and  few 
dead.  On  bottom  many  dead  and  few  live  ones.  Found  an  unusual  number  that  had 
worked  into  the  edge  of  the  timber,  where  blackbirds  and  quail  were  working  on 
them. 

Sent  off  large  number  of  bulletins  of  Entomological  Commission  to-day. 

Lincolny  Tuesday^  May  15, 1877.— Near  Waverly  to-day  on  the  bottoms  found  great 
numbers  of  dead  locusts  and  many  dying,  coming  out  of  the  ground  just  about  as  fa^t 
as  dying.  On  the  uplands  they  grow  a  trifle  larger  before  dying.  The  dead  ones  that 
I  found  to-day  nearly  a  line  longer  on  the  uplands  than  in  the  valleys. 

Lincoln,  Wednesday,  May  16, 1877.— ^Temperature  at  9  a.  m.,  71°  F.;  at  12  m.,  73°  F.; 
at  2  p.  m.,  7(P  F.  Rain  in  the  morning;  clear  betimes  during  the  middle  of  the  day ; 
rain  again  at  evening ;  south  winds.  Some  still  hatching  out.  Observed  some  com- 
ing out  of  the  ground  on  the  disputed  8^.  Seemed  hardly  able  to  shed  their  pellicle. 
Some  died  in  making  the  effort.  About  one-half  of  those  I  saw  coming  out  (»f  the 
ground  to-day  died  in  the  effort  to  shed  the  first  skin.  The  weather  probably  helps  to 
hasten  their  death. 

The  new  breaking  on  Hudson's  land,  south  of  Lincoln  about  one  mile,  still  full  of 
locust  eggs ;  only  one-third  hatched  out. 

Lincoln,  Thursday,  May  17, 1877.— Temperature  9  a.  m.,  60"  F. ;  12  m.,  80°  F. ;  2  p.  m., 
86"  F.  Clear  all  day  until  toward  evening.  Enormous  nnmber  of  locusts  came  out 
of  the  ground  to-day.  An  unusual  number  seen  to-day.  None,  however,  appeared  over 
a  week  old. 

At  2  p.  m.  went  to  Historical  Block  to  experiment  with  tar-pan  to  catch  young 
locusts.  This  one  six  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  high,  and  twenty -four  inches  from 
front  to  rear.  Sheet-iron  cross-sections  at  bottom.  One  pint  of  coal-oil  destn)yod 
about  one-half  bushel  of  locusts.  The  fumes  of  coal-oil  kill  the  young  locusts.  This 
machine  can  be  dragged  by  two  boys  over  about  ten  acres  in  a  day. 

Again  found  millions  of  dead  locusts,  some  with  my  ^lass,  and  others  were  heaped 
together  by  water  currents.  This  near  Holmes's  brick-kiln,  west  of  town.  One  placo 
found  dead  locusts  three  inches  thick  on  the  ground.  This  evening  again  experimented 
with  the  coal-oil  pan.  Tried  tar.  Laid  on  thin  at  bottom,  and  when  locusts  got  too 
thick,  another  layer  i«}  put  on  and  then  another.  When  filled  all  is  scraped  off  and 
boiled.    The  locusts  are  skimmed  off,  the  tar  thinned  with  coal-oil,  and  used  again. 

Heard  this  evening  from  Mr.  Raymond,  of  Falls  City,  that  the  young  locusts  have 
mostly  died  there.    Farmers  there  expect  a  crop. 

Lincoln,  Friday,  May  18, 1877. — Mean  temperature  to-day,  70"  F*  Rained  nearly  all 
last  night  and  this  forenoon ;  ceased  this  afternoon,  and  the  locusts  appeared  on  weeds 
and  fences,  but  all  small. 

Again  found  many  dead  ones  beyond  the  Antelope  and  up  Salt  Creek.  On  Salt 
Creek  again  found  dead  locusts  about  two  inches  thick  in  some  low  places  where  the 
water  had  washed  them  together. 

Lincoln,Saturday,Mayld,  1877.— Temperature  9  a.m.,  650F.;  12m.,69OF.;2p.m.,70"F, 
Rained  hard  again  all  last  night. 

Was  mowing  and  house-cleaning  to-day  and  made  few  observations.  Only  sent  off 
a  great  number  of  Entomological  Bulletins. 

Lincoln,  Sunday,  May  20, 1H77. — Mean  temperature  to-day,  75"  F.  Rained  all  last 
sight  and  most\  of  the  forenoon.  Salt  Creek  overflows  its  banks.  Found  dead  locusts 
to-day  almost  wherever  I  looked  for  them. 

Lincoln,  Monday,  May  21, 1877.— Temperature  9  a.  m.,  68"  F.;  12  m.,  72"  F. ;  2  p.  m.,  79" 
F.  Found  many  dead  and  dying  locusts  to-day.  Weather  sultry.  Locusts  seem  to 
die  off  as  fast  in  warm  wet  weather  as  in  cold  wet  weather. 

Sent  off  a  ^at  many  circulars  and  bulletins  of  the  Entomological  Commission. 

This  evening  a  swarm  of  locusts  lit  down  at  Grand  Island  and  around  it.  Came 
from  a  little  east  of  south.  Telegram.  Lieutenant-Governor  Abbott's  authority. 
Probably  came  from  Texas. 

Lincoln,  Tuesday,  May  22, 1S77.— Temperature  9  a.  m.,  67^  F. ;  12  m.,  74°  F. ;  2  p.  m.,  78" 
F.  Telegram  from  Grand  Island :  '* Locusts  left  this  morning.  Direction  a  little  east 
of  north." 

This  afternoon  again  tried  the  machine  for  catching  locusts  with  coal-oil.  Success- 
ful. Caught  half  a  bushel  in  half  an  hour  on  the  bottoms  near  Salt  Creek.  On  north  side 
of  Salt  Creek  bottoms  found  one  spot  where  the  dead  locusts  were  half  an  inch  thick. 

Lincoln,  Wednesday,  May  23, 1877.— Temperature  9  a.  m.,  GO"  F. ;  12  m., 67"  F. ;  2  p.  m., 
69"  F.  Went  east  beyond  the  Antelope.  Again  examined  bottoms  and  uplands  for 
dead  locusts.  Found  dead  ones  in  all  situations,  but  those  on  the  uplands  /ivcraged 
one  line  longer  than  those  on  the  bottoms.  A  considerable  number  still  hatching  out.  Ou 
the  road-sides  and  on  old  breaking  found  a  considerable  number  of  unhatched  eggs, 
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and  more  rotten  ones.  Soatli  of  Lincoln,  on  Hudson's  breaking,  locusts  still  hatching 
out. 

Lincoln^  Thursday,  May  24,  1877. — Mean  temperature  to-day,  70°  F.  Continned  in- 
vest {{^rations  to-day  four  miles  nortb  of  Lincoln.  Found  the  dead  locusts  on  higlilanda 
again  average  nearly  a  lino  longer  than  those  on  the  low  lands.  They  probably  con 
survive  longest  ia  the  driest  situations. 

LinoolUf  Fndai/f  May  25, 1877.— Temperature,  9  a.  ra.,  65°  F. ;  12  m.,  70^  F. ;  2  p.  m., 
75^  h\  Kcceived  many  letters  of  inquiry  about  the  locusts.  Farmers  generally  mnch 
encouraged,  and  begin  to  think  the  locust  question  settled.  This  is  specially  the  ea:io 
where  they  fight  them  with  coal-oil  and  other  pans.  They  in  such  places  think  that 
what  nature  does  not  do  they  can  accomplish. 

Lincoln^  Saturday,  May  2G,  1877.— Temi)erature,  10  a.  m.,  69°  F. ;  12  m..  70°  F.;  2p. 
m.,  70^  F.  A  few  moro  locusts  hatched  out  to-day,  and  yet  their  numbers  aro  not  iu- 
cronsing. 

Lincoln,  Sunday,  May  27,  1877.— Temperature  at  9  a.  m.,  58°  F. ;  12  m.,  07°  F. ;  2  p. 
m.,  79"^  F.  This  afternoon,  though  warm,  found  many  locusts  dying  lieyond  the  Ante- 
lope and  elsewhere  around  town.  Some  other  cause  than  low  temperature  evideutly 
fatal  to  the  locusts.    Rained  heavilv  this  afternoon. 

Lincoln,  Monday^  May  28,  1877.— Temperature,  9  a.  m.,  64°  F. ;  12  m.,  68^  F.;  2  p. 
m.,  77^  F.  Another  large  hatch  of  locustc>  hatched  out  this  afternoon.  Many  small  ones 
again  visible.  Occasionally  there  is  one  half  grown.  Caught  first  locust-mite  of  thu 
season  to-day.    South  wind  all  day. 

Lincoln,  Inesday,  May  29,  1877.— Temperature,  9  a.  m,  67°  F. ;  12  m.,7:J0F.;  2  p. 
m.,  79^  F.  This  afternoon  went  to  South  Lincoln  and  some  miles  into  the  couutrv. 
Where  the  young  locusts  were  abundant  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  hardly  one  to 
1)0  seen  to-day  alive,  but  many  dead  ones,  another  evidence  that  most  die  within  a 
few  days  of  the  time  that  they  ha  ch  out.  At  Hudson's  breaking  found  still  a  great 
number  of  unhatohed  eggs.  In  evening  went  east  beyond  the  Antelope  to  a  ridge  of 
land.  Here  also  found  few  live,  but  many  dead  ones.  Wind  blowing  from  the  soath 
all  day,  and  blowing  hard. 

Lincoln,  Wednesday,  May  30,  1877.— Temperature,  9  a.m.,680F.;  12  m.,710F.;2p. 
m.,  80*^  F.  Wind  blowing  hard  from  the  south  all  day.  Some  few  locusts  to  be  seen, 
but  few,  not  many,  hatching  out.    The  supply  gives  signs  of  being  exhausted. 

Heard  to-day  that  the  western  part  of  Nemaha  County  was  desolated  in  part  by  tb^ 
locusts ;  probably  exaggerated.  People  fighting  them  by  ditches,  nets,  and  coal-oil 
pans.    Will  probably  succeed  iu  saving  their  crops. 

At  4  p.  m.  a  sudden  fail  of  temperature,  thongli  the  wind  was  still  blowing  from  the 
south.  Fell  in  half  an  hour  from  &P  F.  to  (iO^  F. ;  iu  half  an  hour  more  to  05°  F.  At 
dusk  raiu  began  to  fall  in  torrents,  and  continned  until  9.30  p.  m. 

Lincoln,  Thursday,  May  31,  1677.— Temperature,  9  a.  m.,  55^  F. ;  12  m.,  74^^  F. ;  2p. 
m.,  74^  F.    This  morning  wind  still  from  south,  but  clear. 

To-day,  a  few  miles  from  Lincoln,  on  Oak  Creek  and  elsewhere,  again  found  a  great 
numl)er  of  dead  locusts.  In  an  eddy  in  the  creek  found  bushels ;  on  the  land  iu  eer- 
oral  places  found  them  one  and  two  inches  deep.  An  unusual  number  died  or  wen 
destroyed  since  yesterday. 

Lincoln,  Saturday,  June  2, 1877. — Mean  temperature,  03^  F.  Went  with  Mr.  Leavitt 
and  Dudd  12  miles  south  of  Lincoln  this  afternoon.  Found  only  one  place  where  the 
locusts  were  doing  much  injury,  this  6  miles  south  of  Lincoln.  Here  there  must  have 
been  over  500  to  a  squaro  foot  on  small  areas  of  a  few  rods  in  extent.  One  comer  of 
wheat-field  entirely  destroyed.  The  owner  not  doing  mnch  to  protect  himself;  trusts 
to  Providence.  At  the  foot  of  a  hill  here,  found  dead  locusts  \  inch  deep ;  had  been 
washed  together  by  the  rains.  Also  found  near  this  place  a  great  number  of  locusts 
with  defective  mouth-parts ;  could  not  eat.  This  probably  the  cause  of  the  dying  off 
of  many  at  this  place.  Some  of  the  farmers  here  testify  to  this ;  also  to  the  fact  that 
great  numbers  have  died  and  are  dying. 

All  the  farmers  consulted  testified  that  there  were  not  near  so  many  locusts  as  there 
were  throe  weeks  and  a  month  ago.    They  h:ul  little  fear  of  them. 

Lincoln,  Sunday,  June  3,  1877.— Temperature,  9  a.  ra.,  57*^  F. ;  12  m.,  71° ;  2  p.  m., 
78^  F.  At  the  Antelope  found  a  few  more  unhatched  eggs  to-day.  To-day  the  binU 
here,  especially  quail,  Bartramian  plover,  and  blackbirds,  were  unusually  busy  iu  pick- 
ing up  stray  locnsts.    Watched  them  for  an  hour  doing  this. 

Learned  by  telegraph  that  the  locusts  from  the  south  lit  down  in  largo  numbers, 
coming  from  the  sonth,  and  remained  2^  hours,  when  they  went  on  north. 

Lincoln,  Monday,  Juno  4, 1877.— Temperature,  9  a.  m.,  50°  F. ;  12  m.,  61°  F;  2  p.  ul, 
70°  F.  Rained  heavily  last  night.  Received  a  letter  to-day  from  Wahac,  Sannden 
County.  It  reports  the  locusts  as  dying  there  in  immense  numbers.  Where  the  water 
can  wash  them  together  they  often  Ho  from  J  to  2  inches  deep.  A  letter  from  Reamer, 
in  RichaMson  County,  says  that  immense  numbers  of  kerosene-pans  are  there  em- 
ployed to  kill  the  locusts,  and  that  it  is  successfully  done. 
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Lincoln^  Tuesday,  June  5, 1877.— Mean  tcmperatTiTe,  05°.  Letter  to-day  from  L.  Bcck- 
mnu,  at  Beatrice,  sajs  tbat  though  countless  numbers  have  hatched  out  theie,  few  are 
left.  Nt>  oue  knows  where  they  have  gone  to,  but  all  suspect  that  they  have  died  or 
have  beeu  eaten  by  birds,  or  that  both  causes  have  operated  to  destroy  them.  Only  a 
few  lields  have  been  injured  by  the  locusts,  and  the  farmers  all  hopeful. 

JAncoln,  JFednesdai/f  June  6, 1877. — Mean  temperature  to-day,  67°  F.  Rained  last  night 
and  a  little  to-day.  Letter  from  Johnson  County,  from  Sol.  Soder,  reports  that  Tho 
locusts  have  in  a  few  places  done  some  damage,  but  that  in  Bpots  they  have  niystcri- 
ciusly  disappeared.  On  a  few  places  the  farmers  were  fighting  what  were  left  with 
kcrosenc-pans.  This  day  noon  Professor  Thomas  came,  and  I  had  my  first  interview 
with  him  at  3  p.  m.,  at  the  Commercial  Hotel.  •  ♦  »  Discussed  generally  with  him 
the  locust  question. 

Lincoln,  Tliursday^  June  7,  1877. — ^Mean  temperature  to-day,  63°  F.  This  forenoon 
■went  wiih  Professor  Thomas  and  Dr.-  Weelckiues  to  South  Lincoln  and  to  Adams's 
market-gardens,  one  mile  southeast  of  Lincoln.  Found  a  considerable  number  of  lo- 
custs hero,  and  doing  much  damage  to  a  portion  of  his  grounds.  The  ])art  plowed 
buCji  icntly  in  early  spring  escaped,  except  from  the  immigration  onto  it  of  locusts 
hatched  out  elsewhere. 

Missed  tho  train  to  go  to  Tecumseh  with  Professor  Thomas.  Received  letter  from 
James  DoUman,  Pawnee  City,  Pawnee  County.  He  reports  that  little  damage  is  done 
to  the  crops  by  the  locusts,  though  they  hatched  out  in  large  numbers,  and  then  in 
spots  over  large  areas  mysteriously  disappeared,  but  how  he  cannot  tell. 

Lincoln,  Ftiday,  JuneO,  1877. — Mean  temperature,  6G°  F.  Went  to  Falls  City  to-day. 
Saw  Professor  Thomas  at  Tecumeeh  for  only  a  few  moments  while  train  stopped. 
Rained  much  of  the  day.  Found  locusts  doing  considerable  damage  around  Hum- 
boldt, Table  Rock,  and  Falls  City.  At  Falls  City,  700  kerosene-machines  have  beeu 
made  and  sold  to  the  farmers  in  the  country.  The  damage  being  done  is  in  separuted 
areas,  and  those  farmers  that  are  fighting  them  are  doing  it  successfully.  Some, 
however,  do  nothing,  and  the  town-people  are  more  zealous  and  more  successful  in  in- 
citing to  such  eflTorts  than  the  farmers  themselves.  I  found  by  experience  at  Falls 
City  that  some  farmers  were  so  faithless  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  bo 
induced  to  make  the  c£fort.  Rain  and  mud  interfered  with  making  a  thorough  exami- 
nation. 

Lincoln,  Saturday,  June  9,  1R77. — Left  Falls  City  at  7.30  this  rooming.  Profes»»r 
Thomas  joined  me  at  Tecumseh.  He  had  been  much  exercised  at  Tecumseh  about  tho 
locusts,  as  they  were  doing  some  damage  here  in  spots,  and  the  farmers  were  not  doing 
much  to  head  them  off.  Professor  T.  aroused  them  to  the  importance  of  the  efibrt  to 
destroy  the  locusts,  and  was  aided  by  Mr.  O.  U.  Holmes.  They  succeeded  in  inspiring 
cfmfidence  in  the  feasibility  of  destroying  the  locusts  and  led  many  to  make  the  effort. 
Those  that  manfully  made  the  attempt  succeeded. 

Sutton,  June  11, 1877.— Left  Liucoln  to-day  at  12  45.  Saw  few  traces  of  locusts  on 
our  way  here.  Found  a  considerable  number  of  dead  and  dying  locusts.  At  the  present 
rate  of  dying  or  disappearing,  the  remainder  of  this  field  will  probably  escape  destmc- 
tion.  Locusts  here  very  thicks,  epocially  through  the  middle  of  the  orchard,  lie  had 
a  man  putting  a  coating  of  whiting  on  the  trees  to  prevent  the  locusts  crawling  up  tho 
trees.  Locusts  principally  came  in  from  an  adjoining  field  on  the  east,  eating  up  the 
timothy  in  the  orchard.  A  ditch  commenced  on  the  nort'h  side  of  the  orchard,  and  this 
method— ditching — is  most  confided  in  here  for  destroying  the  locusts.  All  seemed  to 
rely  on  this  method. 

Rained  hard  in  the  afternoon,  between  three  and  four.  After  seeing  this  field,  we 
went  to  see  the  farm  of  Hon.  J.  Stirling  Morton,  1^  miles  from  town,  on  the  north. 
Here  the  locusts  were  abundant  in  spots.  They  had  dug  a  ditch  in  front  of  the  house, 
in  which  they  had  captured  an  immense  number  of  locusts.  They  had  also  tried  tho 
kerosene  and  tar  pans  with  only  partial  success,  and  esteemed  it  rather  lightly.  Pro- 
fessor Thomiis  tried  to  convince  Mr.  Morton's  son  that  if  he  gave  this  plan  a  fair  trial 
it  would  be  a  success.  The  locusts  were  specially  abundant  in  and  damaging  to  the 
clover.  Oa  the  whole,  they  were  encouraged  to  believe  that  they  had  found  out  how 
to  meet  the  locusts  and  to  destroy  them. 

F)*emont,  June  14,  1877.— Came  hero  at  2  p.  m.    Saw  Mr.  Rogers  soon  after  at  the 

bank.    He  took  me  to  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  where,  in  the  grounds  of  Mr. . 

a  market-gardener,  the  locusts  were  doing  animmense  amount  of  damage.  Thoy  had 
eaten  all  the  strawberries,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  &c.,  in  one  half  of  his  grounds.  In  the 
other  half  he  was  trying  to  destroy  them  with  kerosene- pans,  by  dragging,  and  also  by 
ditching,  lie  confessed  that  if  he  hail  commenced  in  time,  he  could  have  saved  all  his 
grounds,  though  the  greatest  part  of  the  locusts  came  in  from  his  careless  ntrighlwrs' 
grounds.  Tbiiiks  that  hereafter  the  remedy  is  in  his  hands.  He  also  thinks  that 
they  are  slowly  disappearing.  The  locusts  here  of  all  ages ;  some  able  to  fly,  and  hnvo 
mature  wings,  while  others  seem  to  be  but  a  few  days  old.  Still  farther  north  a  half 
a  mile,  I  visited  a  field  that  wHs  about  one-quarter  eaten  on  one  side  by  the  locusts,  and 
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tbo  man  doing  noHiing  to  destroy  them.    Most  of  these  seemed  to  have  hatched  out  ia 
brcakiug  of  last  year. 

After  supper  at  Mr.  Rogers's,  ho  took  mo  out  to  Judge  MaxfiekVs,  who  lives  within  two 
miles  of  town,  on  a  small  farm.  He  had  ditched  around  his  grounds  and  through  them, 
and  thus  had  saved  his  crops.  They  hat^l  been  quite  bad  here,  and  he  attributed  his 
success  wholly  to  his  industry  iu  lighting  them.  He  depended  most  on  ditching.  Ue- 
tweeu  the  Jud;;c's  homestead  and  town  one  farm  only  was  badly  eaten,  aud  tbat  only 
cu  one  fiido.    The  owner  was  doing  nothing  to  protect  himself. 

Lincoln,  June  li3,  1877.— Many  locusts  now  getting  wings  and  testing  them  by  flying 
up  into  the  air  and  an  unusual  number  dying.  I  learn  from  visitors  here  that  on  the 
Elkhorn  and  in  Northeast  Nebraska  the  locusts  only  doing  damage  in  isolated  spots, 
aud  in  many  places  have  mysteriously  disappeared. 

Went  with  some  parties  southwest  about  live  miles,  and  found  the  locusts  thick  in 
6pot«  and  doing  a  little  damage  and  immense  numbers  dying.  A  small  maggot — ichneu- 
mau  fly — at  work  on  them. 

Lincoln^  June  23,  1877. — Returned  from  Nemaha  County  to-day.  In  west  part  of 
the  county  the  locusts  in  spots  did  much  damage.  Many  farmers  could  have  saved 
their  ci'ops,  but  made  no  effort  until  it  was  too  late.  All  admitted  that  all  the  crops 
could  have  been  saved  by  proper  efibrt,  and  regretted  that  they  had  no  faith  in  the 
keroseue-pans  until  the  damage  was  done.  I  succeeded  in  getting  many  at  this  late 
period  to  adopt  this  method  of  fighting  them.  Some  places  partially  eaten  up,  and 
fields  were  iu  part  covered  with  dead  locnsts.  The  dead  and  dying  locusts  that  I  ex- 
amined nearly  all  contained  a  great  number  of  minute  maggots,  sorre  one-eighth  and 
others  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  narrow  red  streak  along 
the  back. 

Lincoln^  June  25,  1877. — Went  with  Professor  Hitchcock  to-day  to  see  the  grain- 
fields  on  his  farm,  five  miles  west  of  Lincoln.  The  field  slopes  toward  the  north. 
Grain,  what  was  left,  heading  out,  but  it  has  been  so  badly  damaged  by  the  locusts 
that  probably  he  won't  have  the  seed.  The  Swedes  w^ho  are  farming  his  land  did 
not  obstrve  the  damage  that  they  were  doing  until  it  was  too  late.  Now  Professor 
•Hitchcock  x>roposes  to  plow  under  and  plant  in  corn. 

-  Here  many  of  the  locnsts  able  to  fly.  An  immense  number  of  dead  locusts  here, 
some  with  fully-developed  wings  and  some  two-thirds  grown.  Many  of  the  locusts 
just  dying.  Some  were  barely  able  to  fly,  some  could  only  jump  a  few  inches,  and 
some  could  only  orawl,  and  some  were  kicking  in  death.  The  afternoon  warm  and 
pleasant.  I  examined  an  Immense  number  of  these  dead  locusts.  I  could  have  gath- 
ered a  peck  from  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  Found  in  many  of  these  dead  and  <lying 
locusts  a  small  maggot  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Perhaps 
three  fourths  of' the  locusts  that  I  examined  contained  this  maggot, varying  fro^  three 
to  ten  in  alocnst.  The  maggots  liad  a  narrow  streak  of  red  along  the  back.  Small 
red  inito  also  abuudant  on  many  dying  locusts. 

Lincoln,  Jane  26, 1677. — ^Temperature  (mean)  to-dcy  81°  F.  Wind  from  south  by 
southw^est.  This  is  the  first  day  that  the  locusts  moved  any  distance.  About  11 
o'clock  they  rose  gradually  and  a  few  moved  north,  and  about  12  m.  20^  east  of  north. 
At  three  o'clock  p.  m.  all  the  movements  seemed  to  have  ceased.  Great  numbers,  as  I 
watched  them  with  my  glass,  seemed  to  whirl  around  in  a  circle  and  come  down  again. 
Some  that  did  this  fell  dead,  and  these,  when  examined,  had  in  them  a  small  maggot, 
with  a  narrow  red  line  along  the  spine.  Column  three-fourths  of  a  mile  high;  B|)anie; 
velocity,  5  miles  an  hour.    Rain  last  night. 

Lincoln^  June  27,  1877.— Mean  temerature  to-day  77^  F.  Some  rain  last  night.  At 
ten  o'clock  a  few  locusts  again  rose  up  in  the  air  and  slightly  increased  until  1  o'clock 
p.  m.,  from  which  time  they  decreased  until  2  30  p.  m,  wben  the  flying  ceased.  Direc- 
tion, 22^  east  of  north.  A  small  column  of  locusts  was  moving  north  in  the  same 
direction,  above  the  plane  of  those  that  were  starting  from  this  place.  They  must 
have  come  from  Sonth  Nebraska  or  Kansas.  Many  fell  down  dead  from  the  flying 
maas,  but  had  no  parasites  on  or  iu  them  that  I  could  detect,  except  a  few  that  had  a 
small  maggot  from  one-thirvi  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long  in  them,  with  the  red  striiH) 
down  the  length  of  its  back.    Velocity  of  the  rising  oues,  5^  miles  an  hour. 

Xorth  Platte,  Ncbr.f  June  30, 1877.— Reached  hero  last  night  about  2  a.  m. 

Yesterday  afternoon  saw  the  locusts  iu  small  numbers  flying  around  in  the  air  at 
various  places  between  Crete  aud  Kearney,  aud  it  was  hard  to  determine  in  what 
direction  they  were  about  or  wanted  to  go.  They  seemed  entirely  demoralized.  As 
they  had  mostly  disappeared  over  this  section  lu'fore  ilying-time,  those  on  the  wing 
probably  came  i'rom  the  south.  Here  at  North  Platte  there  are  comparatively  few 
locusts ;  found  only  scattering  ones  as  I  went  round  with  La  Nuniou.  Drove  some  eight 
miles  out  among  the  sand-hills. 

Kvamet/  Junction,  July  2,  1877. — This  afternoon,  coming  from  North  Platte,!  found 
a  considerable  number  of  locusts  east  and  west  of  Ognlhila,  on  the  N.  road.  They 
had  lit  down  here  on  their  way  north  from  the  south.  'Not  enough  to  do  any  damage 
aulcBS  they  should  lay  their  eggs  here,  which  is  uot  likely,  conGideriug  the  carliuess 
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of  tbe  season.  A  good  mnny  were  in  tbo  air  at  ten  o'clock,  apparently  moving  a  little 
(;a3t  of  north.  At  noon  very  thick,  moving  15°  east  of  north.  Velocity,  ti  miles  an 
hour. 

All  tbe  crops  are  good  between  North  Platte  and  Kearney.  Abundance  of  rain  this 
seaHon,  and  the  locusts  did  no  harm.  Kaiu-fall  at  least  50  per  cent,  greater  this  season 
than  last  or  the  year  previous  to  the  last. 

Schuyler,  Colfax  County,  July  3, 1877. — ^Reached  here  to-day  at  12  m.  This  afternoon 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  tirst  south  across  the  Platte,  and  then  east  over  the  bot- 
toms, and  tben  the  bluffs.  Traveled  about  12  miles.  Saw  little  damace  done  by  the 
locusts.  Only  an  occasional  field  had  been  injured,  and  many  that  had  been  hurt  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  recovered  themselves  as  the  locusts  died  off.  All  the 
crops  magnificent.  A  few  locusts  il.ving  again  towards  the  north,  or  a  little  east  of 
north,  at  ten  o'clock.  At  noon  and  till  two  o'clock,  great  numbers  moving  north.  Ve- 
locity, 5^  miles  an  hour ;  hei.cfht,  i  of  a  mile. 

Schuyler,  Colfax  County,  July  4,  1877. — This  afternoon  went  across  the  Platte  bottom 
towards  the  north  and  struck  the  Shell  Creek  bottom,  which  we  mainly  followed  for 
fourteen  miles.  Only  about  one  field  in  fifteen  had  been  injured  by  the  locusts.  The 
farmers  that  had  fought  the  locusts  succeeded  in  saving  their  crops,  oven  where  tbe 
locusts  were  the  thickest.  Those  few  that  lost  portions  of  their  crops  did  nothing  to 
fight  tbe  locusts.  Crops  splendid.  Saw  very  many  locusts  moving  north  again  to-day, 
north  20°  east.  A  few  were  falling  down  dead  or  dying.  Those  that  I  examined  had 
either  the  red  dorsal- striped  maggot  in  them  or  nothing  that  I  could  detect.  One-third 
composed  those  without  anything.  Velocity,  5^  miles  an  hour ;  height,  nearly  a  mile, 
but  sparse.  Saw  two  gentlemen,  whose  names  I  cannot  recall,  direct  from  the  Black 
Hills,  who  report  that  the  locusts  came  there  in  large  numbers  from  the  south  and 
were  already  laying  their  eggs  there.  They  report  them  to  be  specially  abundant 
around  the  south  edge  of  the  Hills. 

Omaha,  July  5, 1877. — ^This  evening  I  met  Lawrence  Bruner,  who  had  also  received 
letters  from  the  Black  Hills  stating  that  the  locusts  that  had  lit  down  there  from  the 
south  were  laying  their  eggs,  thus  confirming  the  report  that  I  received  from  the  Black 
Hills  at  Schu.vler.  Here  in  Omaha  there  seems  to  be  universal  satisfaction  now  with 
the  work  of  tho  Entomological  Commission — more  so  than  at  any  previous  date.  Some 
locusts  moving  17°  east  of  north  and  about  4  miles  an  hoar,  and  tluree-fourths  of  a  mile 
high. 

Lincoln,  July  6, 1877. — Returned  home  to-day  from  Omaha.  Some  locnsts  flying  to- 
day— a  few  rising  and  more  in  the  air,  from  distant  regions.  They  were  moving  about 
25°  east  of  north.  Saw  them  from  the  Missouri  river  to  Lincoln.  Rate,  about  5  miles 
an  hour.  A  few  falling  down  dead ;  those  that  I  examined  had  either  maggots  in  them 
or  had  from  two  to  twelve  red  mites,  mostly  near  the  base  of  their  wings. 

Livcoln,  July  9.~Large  numbers  of  locusts  were  flying  south  to-day.  Column  nearly 
a  mile  high ;  thick  above  and  sparse  below.  Velocity  7  miles  an  hoar.  Flew  from 
ten  to  half-past  two  o'clock.    A  few  fell  down  dead  from  the  moving  mass. 

July  10.— A  few  locusts  flew  south  to-day. 

Plattsmouth,  July  12. 1877.— Locusts  flying  20°  west  of  north  over  Plattsmonth  to-day, 
in  large  numbers.  Went  over  the  Missouri  into  Iowa,  and  found  the  same  condition 
of  things  there.  They  must  have  come  from  southwestern  Iowa,  though  I  supposed 
that  they  had  left  there  long  ago.  Estimated  velocity,  6  miles  an  hour.  Column  a 
mile  high ;  upper  iK>rtion  sparse. 

Lincoln,  July  13, 1877. — Returned  to-da^  from  Platt-smouth.  Locusts  all  along  the 
road  between  this  and  Plattsmonth,  moving  towards  the  northwest,  about  20°  west  of 
north.  Velocity,  6  miles  an  hour.  Barley  and  rye  are  being  harvested  in  a  splendid  con- 
dition. In  a  week  more  a  great  deal  of  wheat  will  be  cat.  The  flying  sonth  of  locusts 
several  days  back  has  produced  some  anxiety. 

Lincoln,  Sunday,  July  15, 1877. — ^To-day,  between  10  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.,  the  locnsts  were 
flying  south  over  Lincoln,  probably  only  because  the  wind  happened  to  be  in  that 
direction.  They  were  very  high  in  the  air.  A  rough  trigonometrical  measurement 
made  tho  distance  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  up^r  edge  of  the  locusts.  Velocity 
about  (>  miles  an  hour.  Have  not  heard  of  them  lighting  down  anywhere  in  their 
southern  flight. 

Lincoln,  July  18, 1877. — ^To-day,  from  10  to  1  o'clock,  the  locnsts  were  moving  sonth,  or 
a  little  east  of  south,  in  considerable  numbers.  About  12  m.  the  nambers  were  specially' 
large.  Some  fell  down  as  they  were  flying,  either  dead  or  in  a  dying  condition.  Only 
n  few  of  those  falling  had  parasites  in  them,  and  these  j^arasites  were  all  grubs,  with 
the  red  line  along  the  back.  Have  not  been  able  to  hear  of  them  lighting  down  any- 
where, though  I  have  sent  and  telegraphed  in  various  directions. 

Sioux  City,  July  20, 1877. — Some  locusts  flying  south  to-day  over  Sioux  City.  Yester- 
day a  few  were  flying  north  while  on  my  way  from  Lincoln  to  Omaha.  Velocity,  6 
miles  an  hour.  Estimated  the  velocity  by  walking  as  fast  as  thoy  flew,  and  noting 
how  long  it  took  rae  to  go  100  yards. 

Dakota  City,  July  20,  1877.— As  I  came  down  from  Sioux  City  to  Dakota,  just  as  I 
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was  getting  on  the  cars,  and  for  a  few  mlnntes  afterwards,  one  stream  of  locusts  vren 
flying  north  and  another  above  this  stn^am,  abont  half  a  mile  above  it,  was  muviug 
sonih.  At  the  edge,  where  the  two  streams  met,  the  locusts  Sfcmed  to  intermiu^le. 
Both  streams  comparatively  sparse. 

Dakota  City,  Saturday,  July  21, 1877. — At  ten  o'clock  a  few  locnsts  were  seen  moving 
north,  and  at  eleven  a  stream  above  this  noith ward  moving  column  was  again  going 
south.  Around  town  thera  are  still  some  locusts  left,  but  not  doing  any  particular 
damage.  Movement  of  upper  current  six,  and  of  the  lower  live  miles  an  hoar.  Both 
comparatively  sparse. 

Dakota  City,  Sunday,  July  22,  1877.— After  church,  this  forenoon,  I  went  into  the 
country  five  miles,  to  the  farm  of  Jacob  Neikes.  Ou  the  way  some  few  Ittcusrs  were 
on  the  wiug,  mostly  moving  north.  Mr.  Noikes's  grain-field,  east  of  his  hojhe,  as  alsi* 
his  corn-field,  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  Great  numbers  of  locusts  have  lighted 
in  it  from  those  coming  from  the  north;  at  least,  this  is  the  statement  of  those  liviug 
here.  In  going  among  these  locusts,  great  numbers  seemed  to  be  diseased.  Some  were 
hard'y  able  to  lly,  and  a  few  were  either  dying  or  dead.  Found  some  parasites  on  thehc, 
chiefly  the  grub,  before  mentioned,  or  else  the  red  mites.  Ou  an  adjoining  farui, 
William  Armor's,  the  locusts  had  come  down  from  the  north,  ami  after  remaining  a  f«w 
days  went  back  in  the  direction  from  which  they  came.  Returned  to  Dakota  this 
evening.    The  birds  destroying  many  locusts  here. 

Monday,  July  23,  1877,  ^rc  miles  south  of  Dakota  City. — To-day  went  with  a  party  to 
a  land-slide  at  the  blufls,  ten  miles  south  of  Dakota  City  and  near  Lee  Warner's  farm. 
Some  locubt  flying  to-day  in  a  northeastern  dii-ection.  Lee  Warner  insisted  today 
that  lime-water,  instead  of  coal-oil,  had  answered  every  purpose  for  him  in  capturing 
locusts  with  pans.  Among  the  locusts  flying  to-day  clifi*  swallows  were  at  work.  Some 
Bartramian  plover  were  mounting  up  into  the  air  to  capture  them.  Stopped  at  Dear- 
ing's  all  night. 

Tuesday,  July  24, 1877,  fire  miles  southtccst  of  Dakota,^Came  to-day  to  ^Ir.  Neikes's  from 
Deariug's.  The  locusts  still  at  work  on  his  grain-field  east  of  his  house  and  on  his 
oats,  west  of  his  residence.  On  the  oats  specially  bad.  Ho  commenced  to  cut  tli<>m 
in  order  to  save  them.  Some  of  the  locusts  on  his  and  the  ac^joining  farm  that  were 
working  on  the  wheat  moved  north  to-day,  but  still  there  are  great  numbers  lefr. 
Going  among  his  wheat,  I  found  great  numbers  of  dead  locusts.  Some  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  death  from  parasites,  while  others  had  a  few  mites  on  them  or  larvae  of  ich- 
neumons in  them. 

Dakota  City,  Wednesday,  July  25, 1877.— Went  to  William  Brown's  yesterday  afternoon, 
from  J.  Steeke's.  Brown  has  been  here  only  a  year  and  is  somewhat  discouraged,  tiis 
cultivated  laud  is  mostly  new  breaking,  and  more  than  one-half  of  his  wheat  was 
destroyed  by  the  locusts  that  hatched  out  here,  and  came  over  from  an  adjoining  farm, 
lie  admits  that  had  he  known  as  much  early  in  the  season  as  he  does  now,  he  could  have 
saved  his  crops  of  wheat  and  corn.  Some  locusts  also  lit  down  here  ou  their  flight 
south. 

To-day  at  ten  o'clock  the  locusts  were  again  flying  northwest,  but  without  much 
vig(»r.  At  two  o'clock  they  seemed  to  be  moving  in  an  extremely  high  current  in  an 
opposite  direction.  The  people  much  confused  in  their  statements  and  quite  contra- 
dictory. Observed  the  cow-birds  to-day  picking  up  locusts,  and  the  yellow-heads  at 
work  among  those  that  were  flying  at  some  elevation  overhead.  Birds  generally  much 
more  abundant  than  when  I  was  here  in  former  years.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the 
increased  number  of  groves  and  the  cessation  of  the  cruol  habit  of  shooting  birds. 

Fonca,  Thursday,  July  26, 1877.— Reached  here  to-day  at  four  o'clock.  On  the  way 
up  the  locusts  were  moving  in  two  opposite  directions.  On  the  lower  curri»nt  the 
locusts  were  moving  a  little  east  of  north  in  considerable  numbers.  AlK>ve  this  cur- 
rent large  numbers  were  moving  a  little  west  of  south.  At  the  edge  where  these  two 
currents  come  together  they  seemed  to  intermingle.  Crops  looked  grand  all  the  way 
up.    Locusts  had  here  mostly  died  off. 

Ponca,  Monday,  July  30,  1877.— Visited  the  so-called  volcano  to-day,  12  miles  north- 
west of  Ponca  and  near  Ionia.  On  our  way  the  locusts  in  considerable  numbers  wrrs 
moving  a  little  east  of  north.  The  crops  in  the  county  splendid.  Locusts  died  off 
before  destroying  many  fields. 

PoHCA,  Dixon  County,  July  31,  1877.— Temperature  72<^  F.  When  wo  emen^  to- 
day near  noon  from  the  timber  at  the  mouth  of  Ionia  Creek,  where  we  had  gone  to 
visit  some  rock -exposures  of  the  Cretaceons  age,  a  considerable  number  of  locusts  were 
flying  about  20^  east  of  north.  In  the  afternoon,  very  high  up  in  the  air,  many  were 
flying  south. 

Dakota  City,  Thursday,  August  2,  1877.— Came  from  Ponca  to-day  by  car.  Locusts 
were  again  in  the  air,  but  moving  aimlessly  about,  sometimes  in  a  circle.  Moving  in 
a  circle,  I  could  not  tell  the  nnmoers  or  even  guess  at  the  comparative  uomber.  Air 
comparatively  calm,  though  slightly  from  the  south. 

Dakota  City,  Saturday,  August  4, 1877.— A  few  locusts  again  moving  a  little  east  of 
north  to-day. 
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Came  to  George  Learner's  lost  night.  Hin  crops  were  tbreatened  wilh  dcstrnction 
in  the  spring  from  the  number  of  locnsts  on  his  farm ;  bnt  they  died  off  or  disappeared 
in  a  mysterious  way.  Occasioually  he  found  dead  ones  around  his  fields,  lie  also 
thinks  the  birds  destroyed  large  numbers  of  them.  His  farm  is  two  miles  west  of 
Dakota. 

YankioHf  Dak.y  Monday^  August  6,  1877. — Reached  here  this  evening  at  five.  On 
our  way  up  from  Sioux  City,  on  the  Dakota  Southern,  between  Elk  Point  and  Sioux 
City,  the  locnsts  were  moving  in  two  opposite  directions.  The  lower  current  was 
moving  a  little  east  of  north  in  cousiderable  numbers.  An  equally  heavy  column  was 
moving  toward  the  south,  above  the  one  last  mentioned.  If  there  was  any  difi'ereuce 
in  numbers,  the  last  was  the  heaviest  in  nnmbers. 

This  whole  section  between  Sioux  City  and  Yankton  had  been  locnst-eaten.  Some 
fields  every  f«w  miles  gave  evidence  of  the  numbers  and  destructive  work  of  the 
locusts.  Settlers  on  the  route  assured  me  that  where  crops  were  produced  the  locusts 
died  off;  that  only  in  a  few  places  did  the  farmers  fi^lit  them  and  destroy  them  with 
ditches  and  ken>sene-pan8.    Where  crops  escaped  the  locusts  they  were  good. 

Niobrara,  Knox  County,  Tuesday,  Augunt  7, 1877. — Yesterday  evening,  at  five,  took  the 
steamer  Black  Hills  and  came  up  the  river  thn)ugh  the  night,  and  lauded  here  at  five 
o'clock  this  morning. 

Mr.  Westover,  in  his  team,  took  me  up  the  Niobrara  River  ten  miles.  Temperature, 
77°  F.  Locusts  moving  in  large  numlwrs  to-day  toward  the  south  from  10  a.  m.  to  2 
p.  m.    Velocity,  6  miles  an  hour.    Height,  |  mile. 

Xioln-ara,  Knox  County,  Wednesday,  August  H,  li577. — Crossed  into  Dakota  Territory  to- 
day^ and  went  a  great  distance  toward  the  northeast.  Locusts  in  large  numbers,  high 
up  in  the  air,  were  moving  south;  were  moving  south  all  the  way  on  our  return,  and 
when  we  again  reached  Niobrara  were  still  going  south.  Yelucity  of  movement,  6 
miles  per  hour. 

Niobrara,  Knox  County,  August  9,  1877.— Mr.  Fry  accompanied  me  to-day  to  the 
Bazile  Creek,  which  we  ascended  some  dit^tance.  Locusts  were  moving  again  in  small 
nnmbers  toward  the  south  to-day,  but  not  in  such  numbei-s  as  during  the  last  few 
days.    Velocity,  4  miles  an  hour. 

On  the  Missouri  bottom,  opposite  Yankton,  the  locusts  had  been  very  bad  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  Some  fields  of  wheat  they  entirely  destroyed.  On  other 
tracts  they  simply  died  off.  so  the  farmers  report.  Some  of  the  farmers  here  saved 
themselves  by  ditching  ana  kerosene-pans,  but  these  methods  were  not  employed  to 
any  cousiderable  extent.  Where  the  crops  were  saved  or  left  undisturbed  they  look 
magnificent.  A  few  more  locusts  were  nying  south  to-day.  In  some  places  on  this 
long  journey  they  seemed  to  be  confused,  and  were  flying  around  in  all  directions.  I 
lookfd  diligently*^and  inquired  of  Buckwalters,  Wyuns,  &c.,  for  locust-data,  but  found 
none. 

Dakota  City,  Saturday,  Augvst  11,  1877. — This  morning  started  at  Yankton,  Dak., 
at.  6  o'clock,  and  reached  Sioux  City  at  12. 

At  10  o'clock  in  Dakota  Territory,  between  Vermillion  and  Elk  Point,  a  great  many 
locnsts  were  moving  south.  The  column,  thon>rh  sparse,  must  have  been  nearly  a  mile 
high.  They  were  still  moving  south  at  Sioux  City,  and  continued  until  about  '•>  o'clock. 
I  saw  the  column  decline  as  1  was  approaching  this  place,  after  I  bad  crossed  the  Mis- 
souri. I  saw  a  few  fall  down  all  along  from  this  moving  column,  but  could  get  none 
until  I  reached  Sionx  City.  A  few  hero  that  I  picked  up  contained  the  small  maggot 
before  mentioned,  and  a  few  the  red  mites  around  the  base  of  their  wings. 

Since  I  left  Dakota  City  the  people  here  report  the  locusts  as  having  been  moving 
south  on  the  7ib,  8th,  and  9lh,  the  same  days  that  they  were  moving  south  over  Nio- 
brara. 

Dakota  City,  Sunday^  August  12,  1877.— A  few  locusts  were  flying  south  to-day,  but 
not  to  compare  in  numbers  witli  the  moving  column  yesterday.  Velocity,  about  5^ 
miles  an  hour. 

Omaha,  Monday,  August  13, 1877.— To-day,  as  I  was  coming  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
to  Council  Bluffs,  between  1  and  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  few  locusts  were  moving  slightly 
west  of  south.  Some  others  in  places  seemeti  to  be  confused,  and  were  flyiu^  around  in 
every  direction.  At  Onawa,  Iowa,  I  was  told  that  the  locusts  that  had  lit  down  there 
on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  August  from  the  north,  going  south,  mostly  left  on  the  10th 
and  went  toward  the  north,  the  direction  from  which  they  had  come.  The  gentleman 
who  gave  me  the  information  when  became  on  the  cars  at  Onawa  gave  mo  his  name 
as  H.  S.  Perser.    I  have  some  doubts  about  his  story. 

Lincoln,  Thursday,  August  16, 1W77.— On  my  way  home  from  Omaha  to-day  saw  a  few 
locusts  flying,  but  was  not  sure  in  what  direction  they  were  trying  to  go.  They 
seemed  to  be  moving  high  np  in  the  air  in  every  direction.  An  unusual  number  of 
dead  ones  were  falling  down  from  among  the  flying  locnsts.  Many  that  fell  were  at 
first  able  to  move  around  a  few  inches  or  feet,  but  soon  lost  motion  and  life.  Many 
of  these  I  could  find  nothing  on — no  parasites  and  nothing  else.  Up  to  this  time  found 
no  traces  of  them  pairing  or  getting  ready  for  laying  eggs. 
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Falls  City,  Richardson  County. — I  have  lived  here  on  thosamo  80  acres  of  land 
since  the  fall  of  ldf)5,  and  have  kepD  a  journal  all  the  time,  ro  the  data  I  give  are  not 
from  memory,  but  from  records.  We  have  seen  t  he  locusts  come  iu  here  five  times,  and 
at  present  the  fifth  swarm  is  being  hatched.  The  first  time  wo  ever  saw  them  they 
came  in  large  numbers  from  the  west,  on  September?,  18515,  and  consequently  the  first 
hatch  here  was  in  the  spring  of  18(>7 ;  the  season  was  wet  and  the  eggs  hatched  lute, 
as  thej'  are  doing  now,  and  1  think  there  were  quite  as  many  here  then  as  now.  Nearly 
all  the  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  garden-vegetables  were  ruined,  except  pease,  which 
were  not  injured  j  the  corn,  which  was  thinned  out  in  places  by  them  before  they  left, 
made  a  good  crop.  In  1867  the  tirst  swarm  that  hatched  hero  began  leaving  on  June 
28,  and  kept  leaving,  flying  north  and  northwest,  every  day  when  the  weather  was 
suitable,  so  that  on  the  4th  of  July  but  few  were  left  here.  They  came  back  again 
from  the  north  in  Lirge  numbers,  but  not  so  many  as  the  year  before. 

In  the  spring  of  18o8  they  hatched  out  early,  so  that  they  began  leaving  June  20, 
"bnt  they  were  not  numerous  enough  to  do  us  any  serious  damage.  In  the  fall  of  18JS 
a  swarm  came  back,  but  smaller  than  either  of  the  others,  and  our  crops  sutlered  but 
little  from  the  young  in  the  spring  of  IdliU.  From  the  time  that  swarm  left  we  were 
not  visited  again  till  August  9, 1874,  when  the  swarm  came  in  from  the  southwest  that 
"we  shall  always  remember.  [Those  hatched  from]  the  eggs  laid  by  them  cansed  a 
total  destruction  of  crops  the  next  spring,  and  as  a  consequence  nearly  one-half  of  the 
farms  iu  this  county  are  mortgaged  to-day. 

In  1875  a  great  many  hatched  on  a  south  slope  on  the  19tb  of  April.  The  weather 
■was  dry,  and  al  most  every  e^g  seemed  to  hatch.  By  the  latter  i)art  of  May  almost  every 
farm  In  the  two  conutics,  Nemaha  and  Richardson,  was  as  bare  as  in  mid-winter. 
After  killing  iiOO  apple  trees  for  me,  they  began  to  leave  on  the  Uth  of  Juno.  Then 
we  planted  our  corn  again,  but  when  It  came  up  it  was  destroyed  by  a  flying  swarm 
that  came  down  in  a  shower  of  rain. 

Last  fall  the  'hoppers  did  not  get  here  till  September  14 :  they  had  been  near,  both 
north  and  west,  for  several  weeks,  but  a  steady  south  wind  kept  them  back;  ho  there 
•were  not  as  many  eggs  laid  as  in  1874.  •  •  *  The  eggs  were  most  numerously 
hatching  this  year  (1877)  May  8. — [George  Hutchings. 

Sunlight,  Cass  County. — (Answer  to  question  1,  circular  1.)— Arrived  at  2  p.  m. 
26th  July,  1874.  Wind  from  northwest,  light,  breezy;  clear;  direetion  of  movement 
to  southeast,  in  clouds,  low,  flying  and  alighting  all  evening. 

In  1875  first  saw  flying  ones  11  a.  m.  'M  of  June — most  on  the  IGth — from  tho  south, 
moving  to  the  north,  they  were  not  numerous  on  either  day,  and  quite  high. 

In  187n,  arrived  24th  August,  10  a.  m.,  with  a  light  breeze  from  north  west,  moving 
southeast ;  but  few  quite  high ;  following  day  alighted  thick ;  weat'ier  clear. 

In  1874,  swarm  de[)arted  September  4,  to  southeast ;  all  got  away  that  day. 

In  1875,  flow  northwest  and  north  from  3d  to  last  of  June,  very  thick  on  16th. — [T. 
N.  Babbitt. 

Plattsmouth,  Cass  County.— The  locnst  eggs  have  been  hatching  with  ns  ever 
since  early  in  April,  and  are  still  doing  so  in  sbaued  cooler  places,  as  also  where  tnraed 
under  by  the  plow  and  less  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  A  few  warm  days  in  sno- 
cession  have  repeatedly  covered  the  ground  with  tho  newly-hatched  insects.  Bnt  one 
peculiarity  has  been  observed  and  generally  commented  upon  by  all  observers,  viz: 
tmt  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  insects  increase  in  size.  They  are  still  small,  as  thuagh 
but  just  hatched;  and  further,  each  snceessive  hatching  did  not  seem  to  increjise  the 
sum  total,  and  very  few  are  occasionally  seen  of  from  one-half  to  three-quartei*s  grown ; 
while  it  is  time  (with  former  experience)  that  the  early-hatching  should  have  wings 
and  be  arriving  at  full  growth,  as  the  small  swarm  from  the  south  yesterday  also  indi- 
cates.—[A.  L.  Child,  M.  D.,  Juno  7,  1877. 

Grand  Island,  Hall  County. — According  to  my  raemorandam-book  of  provions 
years,  the  (^rasshoppera  have  visited  this  section  of  Nebraska,  as  follows,  viz:  while 
we  settled  in  this  county  (Hall)  in  July,  1857,  we  did  not  notice  any  grasshoppers  nntil 
in  August.  186*2.  The  first  swarm  appeared  then  and  came  with  northwest  wind ; 
weather  clear. 

On  the  1st  day  of  Angnst,  18r>4,  the  ^hoppers  made  their  appearance  again. 

On  July  15, 1865,  all  bnckwheat  in  the  county  was  destroyed  by  them,  bat  no  other 
crops. 

On  July  8, 1866,  grasshoppers  came  in  large  swarms  without  doing  a  great  deal  of 
harm ;  northwest  wind  bronght  them  ;  weather  clear. 

In  tho  season  of  1868,  grasshoppers  appeared  again,  bnt  did  no  damage. 

In  1809,  grasshopt)er8  came  in  the  early  days  of  Angnst,  and  destroyed  nearly  all  corn- 
crops  in  Hall  County. 

In  1873,  on  May  22,  grasshoppers  came  in  large  swarms  with  southwest  wind,  dam- 
age light.  They  left  with  southwest  wind,  but  on  July  20tb,  21st,  and  22d,  and  on 
August  5th  and  6th,  in  1874,  grasshoppers  came  iu  swarms,  which  at>ttme8  darkened 
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thesTiT) ;  wind  north  and  northwest ;  wea+her  clear.  Nearly  all  the  crops,  in  particu- 
lar coru-crops  in  Hall  county'were  destroyed ;  but  hardly  any  eggs  wei*e  deposited  by 
them  hero.  They  left  before  depositing  their  eggs  and  wont  into  the  southeast  part  ol" 
Nebraska,  into  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa. 

In  tho  year  1875,  grasshoppers  appeared  again  in  this  county,  June  24,  with  south- 
west wind,  and  on  August  ti  and  10  with  northwest  wind,  and  the  damage  in  August 
was  coDsiderable.  The  greater  number  of  them  in  1875  were  diseased  and  fell  dead 
frequently  when  flyiu^.  Maggots,  numbering  from  one  to  eleven  in  each  'hopper,  were 
feeding  on  Ihem  within  their  bodies.  Also  little  red  parasites  were  frequently  noticed 
fastened  to  their  wings  or  bodies. 

In  the  year  1866,  the  first  swarm  of  grasshoppers  arrived  here  on  August  5,  at  3  o'clock 
p.  m.,  with  northwest  wind ;  weather  clear.  This  swarm  was  not  very  large.  On  August 
10  and  12,  at  m.,  large  swarms  arrived  withnorthwest  wind,  and  after  a  few  days  (August 
13  and  14)  commenced  depositing  their  eggs.  On  the  14th  some  left,  but  at  the  same  time 
more  and  still  larger  swarms  arrived ;  weather  clear  and  northwest  wind  prevailing.  I 
worked  hard  with  ten  hands  for  ten  days  to  save  my  corn-crop,  vegetable-garden,"  and 
orchard,  by  smudging  fires,  adding  freely  pulverized  sulphur,  but  eventually  hatl  to 
abandon  one  field  after  another,  thus  leaving  the  'hoppers  the  victors.  They  stripped 
every  fruit-tree  of  its  foliage  and  took  even  the  bark  of  the  large  limbs.  Fortunately 
the  small  grain  crops  were  nearly  all  secured  in  our  county  before  the  giasshoppers 
came,  thus  confining  the  damage  done  to  corn-crops,  vegetable-gardens,  and  orchards. 

The  'hoppers  continued  depositing  their  eggs  until  the  23d  and  24th  days  ol  August, 
1876,  when  the  wind,  which  ever  since  the  15th  of  August  had  blown  from  the  south 
and  southwest,  changed  again  to  the  north  and  northwest,  which  carried  all  those 
which  were  able  to  fly  south  and  southeast.  The  extent  of  country  devastated  by 
them,  coming  from  north  and  northwt  st,  reached  from  about  the  western  boundary- 
line  of  Nebraska  to  the  Missouri  as  far  south  as  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  concerned, 
and  from  the  Platte  bottom  toward  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  while  farmers 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  here  got  fair  corn-crops,  on  account  of  the  grasshopers 
reaching  them  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  later  than  us,  in  large  swarms. 

Of  fruit-trees  they  relished  the  foliage  of  apple  trees  more  thau  the  foliage  of  crab 
apple,  ])car,  peach,  cherry,  or  plum  trees ;  still  all  were  more  or  less  damaged,  while 
plum  and  crab-apple  trees  were  damaged  least.  Of  forest  treefe  the  coffee-uean  tree, 
nox-eliler,  soft  maple,  honey  locust,  efin,  beech,  willow,  Rooky  Mountain  evergreens, 
rod  and  white  cedar,  were  injured  and  eaten  by  them  but  little,  while  black  locust, 
white  or  gray  willow,  white  ash,  catalpa,  cotton  wood,  silver  poplar,  black  and  white 
walnut,  European  larch,  American  larch,  Scotch  pines,  white  pine,  and  Norway  spruce, 
V  ere  eaten  off  and  injured  a  great  deal  more  than  those  trees  enumerated  first.  Grape- 
vinos,  the  cultivated  as  well  as  the  wild  were  let  alone  until  the  apple  trees  were  all 
stripped. 

The  native  grasses  were  injured  but  very  little,  while  timothy,  blue-grass,  red-top, 
and  clover  were  eaten  olT  clean  by  the  full-grown  'hoppers. — [Wm.  Stolly. 

Hooper,  Dodge  County.— The  first  time  I  noticed  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  in 
this  locality  was  June  or  July,  1859.  They  have  since  then,  up  to  the  year  1866,  made 
short  visits,  never  doing  any  damage  to  crops,  nor  did  they  at  anytime  leave  any  eggs 
behind  them.  About  the  middle  of  September  of  the  year  last  mentioned  they  came 
upon  us  from  the  northwest  in  full  force.  »  •  • 

In  1876,  wind  northwest,  fresh  breeze,  the  first  swarm  arrived  here,  Angust  15,  four 
p.  m ;  clear,  warm,  with  occasional  flying  dark  clouds.  The  swarms  were  seen  for 
three  hours  in  the  distance,  mistaken  by  some  for  banks  of  clouds. 

(Answer  to  question  2.)  In  1876,  on  every  dry  day,  when  the  wind  was  favorable 
from  the  northwest  or  west  for  some  ten  days,  swarms  were  leaving  each  day  to  the 
south  and  southeast,  othere  arriving  from  the  west  and  northwest,  and  after,  for  twO' 
weeks  longer  deposite<l  their  eggs  and  leaving  as  soon  as  the  job  was  done.  Those 
which  are  hatched  to  the  north  nave  uniformly  gone  to  the  southeast,  while  the  egg» 
which  these  deposited,  when  hatched,  as  uniformly  move  in  the  direction  the  parents- 
came  from. 

The  Caloptentts  spretus  has  such  a  spread  of  gauzy  wings  that  they  can  neither  fly 
when  the  air  is  damp  nor  against  the  wind ;  they  rise  only  when  the  dew  is  ofi*,  10-11 
a.  m.  to  4-5  p.  m.,  and  with  no  wind  move  about  five  miles  an  hour,  or  faster  with  the 
breeze,  and  high  or  low  as  the  air  is  more  or  less  dry,  and  highest  at  noon.      *      * 

(Answer  to  question  10.)  A  period  of  not  less  than  ten  days  will  elapse  after  full 
wings  are  grown,  to  all  appearance,  before  they  will  actually  marshal  their  hosts, 
which  will  bring  it,  as  in  1867  and  1874,  to  the  last  days  in  June,  and  before  which 
there  is  no  hope  of  being  rid  of  them  in  this  locality. — [C.  F.  Eiseley,  May  14, 1877. 

Farmer's  Vaixey,  Hamilton  County.— The  young  insects  have  not  been  noticed 
to  travel  any  particular  direction.  Having  eaten  a  field  of  wheat,  they  have  moved 
north  on  one  lield,  while  <m  another  they  have  moved  south.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
governed  by  the  points  of  the  compass  in  their  marching.  The  insects  dropped  on  us 
July  21, 1874,  about  3  p.  m.,  wind  from  the  northeast,  and  destroyed  all  crops  but 
Binall  grain,  but  departed  July  31, 1874,  about  11  a.  m.,  wind  northwest.  C^  ^^t^Ar^ 
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Bircla  havo  dcatroyeil  many  of  the  younff  insects  this, spring.  Blackbirds,  bein^  so 
nnmcrons,  aln?aOy  have  tho  thanks  of  the  country  for  tho  very  great  bcnelit  thcv  con- 
liTri'tl  uiMin  nH.  Domestic  fowls,  piairio  chickens,  blackbirds,  and  quails  partakuuf 
tbt;  o;:gs  us  well  as  the  insects. 

In  thc^  fall  of  1874,  the  country  was  snrprised  to  see  nnml)er8  of  small  grasshoppers. 
Tho  young  insects  were  killed  by  cold  weather  that  fall.    Wo  havo  not  noticed  any 

{dants  tbiit  the  yonng  eat  but  what  the  full-growu  like  as  wf  11.  When  t hey  wcjt* 
lere  in  lrf74,  they  lirst  oat  the  com  nearest  maturity,  whereas  in  187()thoy  only  in|«ired 
t  h»  earliest  corn,  whiio  they  eat  the  latest.  Tbeir  taiite  seems  to  dill'er  with  t  bo  t  unes. 
Wild  buckwheat  is  a  great  favorite  with  them,  whilo  they  are  partial  to  oniouR,  cab- 
bages, carrots,  beans,  asparagus,  parsnips,  and  most  garden- vegetables.  Pea.se  seeci  to 
be  us  little  relished  as  anything  they  reject.  Never  been  any  injury  to  grass  here.  Bo- 
Hdes  birds,  snakes,  frogs,  and  toads  eat  tho  insects.  They  will  eat,  when  fnll-gpown, 
during  the  night.  I  had  a  liold  of  corn  in  1874  that  was  standing  and  not  seriously 
damaged  when  night  commenced.  Tho  next  morning  it  was  only  corn-stalks,  leaves 
and  ears  having  been  eaten  as  early  as  daybreak.  When  the  insects  drop  ujion  ns  tbey 
ivmain  ocly  as  long  as  tho  wind  is  unfavorable  to  take  them  u])on  their  apparently 
desiied  couiise ;  as  soon  as  it  changes  to  suit  they  depart.— [J.  Vo.sburgh,  May  "24,  1^77. 

Frkmoxt,  Dodge  Couxty.— Have  not  had  eggs  hatch  here  in  the  fall.  In  187:1  tho 
Texas  Miopper  deposited  eggs  here  in  Juno;  these  hatched  in  about  two  weeks,  I 
think.-[G.  F.  Blanchaitl,  May  11,  1877. 

Ki.iEXD,  Sauxk  County.— The  time  that  swarms  arrive  varies  in  acconlance  to  ad- 
verse winds  to  their  general  coui-se.  In  lb7;j,  tho  locusts,  in  passing  from  the  norib- 
easr,  encountered  a  southwest  wind,  which  caused  tbeni  to  alight  in  grt^at  iinmbi*rs, 
August  '27,  at  about  4  p.  m.  On  the  following  day,  tho  wind  having  cban^d  to  tho 
north,  a  considerable  unmbor  of  them  passed  on  toward  tho  southwest.  In  1876,  their 
lirst  appeanince  was  AugiLst  25,  at  3  p.  m.  They  camo  from  the  northwest,  tho  wind 
being  favorable  to  their  general  course.  They  evinced  no  inclination  to  migrate  fur- 
ther, but  deposited  their  eggs  and  remained  till  cold  finally  put  a  stop  to  tbeir  exist- 
enco.  Their  descent  has  been  either  during  clear,  warm  days,  or  u)M>u  tho  appmach 
of  sudden  storms.  Tho  general  direction  of  swarms  is  alternately  from  noith  re 
Houth,  going  south,  where  they  deposit  their  eggs,  and  when  the  young  aro  snCiciently 
largo  to  fly  going  north  the  next  season.  The  departure  varies  according  to  t  ho  aourtint 
of  dew  on  the  gi-ouud;  when  there  is  no  dew  on  tho  ground  their  departure  will  dato 
OH  early  as  7  to  a  a.  m.  They  always  fly  with  tho  wind,  and  in  case  tho  wind  is  ad- 
verso  they  patiently  wait  for  a  favorable  breeze. 

This  section  was  viste<l  in  Irtoii,  1874,  and  lb7lj.  During  the  fall  of  1876  my  ganlen, 
50  by  150,  waa  literally  filled  with  eggs.  At  that  time  I  had  seven  common  chickeiLH. 
and  1  noticed  that  they  were  scratching  up  tho  ground.  For  two  or  three  morning 
after  th.at  I  raked  up  one  square  rod  with  a  garden  rake,  and  by  this  time  the  fowls 
understood  tho  business  well  enough  to  need  no  further  assistance,  and  in  this  manner 
went  over  tho  entiro  plat.  This  spring  I  havo  kept  close  watch,  but  not  to  exceed  a 
dozen  young  insects  have  hatched. 

Pease  and  sweet- potatoes  are  the  least  relished  by  both  old  and  yonng.  Native 
grasses  have  not  been  injured  to  a  degree  to  be  visible. — [E.  Whitcomb,  Juno  1, 1^77. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Saline  County.— In  1874  they  came  In  from  tho  northwest  alH>nt 
August  10.  The  season  was  exceedingly  hot  and  dry,  tho  thermometer  reaching  114 
in  the  shade.  The  locusts  wero  very  ravenous,  eating  everything  before  them,  bat 
deposited  egg|s  sparingly.  Last  fall  they  ate  but  littlo,  but  deposited  eggx  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  in  many  places  as  many  as  three  hundred  to  tho  square  inch. 

All  domestic  fowls  eat  them  in  vast  quantities;  our  little  chickens  just  hatchc<l  live 
on  the  yonng  ones  without  other  food.  All  wild  birds  prey  u^on  them,  especially  tho 
prairie-chickens  and  quails.  It  is  believed  that  a  prairie-ch'cken  eats  one  pint  per 
day  ;  quails  about  half  that  quantity.  The  birds  which  havo  done  tho  best  service  i;) 
a  black  bird  with  yellowish- white  head  and  wings;  never  noticed  them  here  until 
this  season.  They  camo  in  great  quantities,  probably  a  thousand  in  a  Hock.  Tbcy 
inarched  over  the  field  like  a  band  of  soldiers,  cleaning  the  ground  clean  where  it  wan 
actually  black  with  the  'hoppers.  On  a  pasture-field  of  about  eighteen  acres  tliey 
probably  destroyed  about  five  bushels  a  day. 

The  young  insects  are  quiet  during  the  night,  crawling  under  old  rubbish  and  into 
tho  ground.  The  fuU-lledged  collect  on  shrubs  and  trees  in  quantities suQicieutsoiue- 
times  to  bend  the  trees.  When  on  the  wins,  I  think  they  fly  night  and  day.  In  Jun  ^ 
and  July,  1875,  there  was  an  uninterrupted  Sight  about  fifty  days,  moving  continu^Uly 
in  a  northerly  and  westerly  direction.— [E.  8.  Abbott,  May  21,  1877. 

North  Platte,  Lincoln  County.— The  Caloptenus  spretus  are  paraing  this  place  since 
tho  27th  instant,  going  north  30^  west,  in  immense  numbers.  They  are  very  high, 
1,000  to  3,000  feet ;  only  a  few  have  stopped  here. 

In  1673  saw  a  swarm,  July  G,  in  latitude  4.2^,  longitude  100^  15'  west,  passing  south- 
east, but  saw  none  in  the  settled  imrt  of  the  State. 
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In  1874  they  came  from  northwest  June  27  to  August  6;  then  traveled  northwest 
to  October  3,  but  did  no  damage  in  this  locality. 

In  1875,  May  20,  latitude  4*2,  longitude  103 ;  saw  a  large  swarm  going  north  30^ 
west;  June  6,  at  Camp  Sheridan,  saw  them  every  day  until  10th  go  northwest ;  June 
21,  latitude  41<^  SO'  north,  loncritude  101^  west,  saw  them  go  southeast;  continued  to 
go  southeast  each  day  when  the  wind  was  favorable  until  August  5,  wlien  they  begnu 
to  go  southwest,  and  coutlnaed  until  October  1.  This  is  the  first  season  that  they 
have  done  much  damage  here.  They  took  all  the  crops  They  lodged  against  tho 
snowy  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  immense  numbers  and  iierished  in  the  snow ; 
a  friend  of  mine  says  they  were  six  inches  deep  on  the  snow. 

1876,  June  20,  flew  southeast  to  July  25,  then  drifted  every  way  the  balance  of  the 
season  ;  did  but  little  damage  west  of  longitude  100^  30'.  Laid  their  eggs  south  of 
latitude  41^  from  Colorado,  at  least  east  to  100  meridian ;  none  north  of  this  lino. — 
[J.  W.  La  Munyon,  June  1, 1877. 

Chapman,  Merrick  County. — Our  section  was  most  severely  visited  in  1676.  Was 
visited  in  1873,  about  the  15th  May;  did  considerable  damage  to  wheat,  the  only  crop  we 
had  at  that  date;  staid  about  48  hours;  weather  cool  ond  damp  while  they  stopped; 
traveled  from  southwest  to  northeast.  Was  visited  again  in  1874,  in  wheat  harvest, 
probably  July  15;  came  from  northwest,  stopped  about  ten  days,  and  left  for  -south- 
west. Again  in  1875,  when  com  was  waist-high,  probably  June 25,  but  not  so  many  as 
in  1874;  they  came  from  the  south;  stopped  from  three  to  five  days,  and  left  to  tho 
north,  returning  ogain  from  tho  northwest  about  the  20th  of  August,  injuring  iho 
com  bad  and  destroying  late  corn  entirely,  and  left  in  a  few  days  without  depositing 
any  eggs.  There  were  no  eggs  deposited  in  any  of  the  above  visitations  (I  speak  only 
of  Merrick  County).  They  always  tnwel  with  the  wind,  that  is,  the  same  direction. 
On  nearly  a  calm  day  they  travel  as  fast  as  the  wind,  but  when  the  wind  is  strong 
they  right  about  face,  letting  the  wind  carry  them,  but  do  not  travel  as  fast  as  the 
wind.    They  always  stop  when  the  wind  changes. — [H.  M.  Cox,  May  18, 1877. 

Albion,  Boone  County. — Since  the  settlement  of  Boone  County  there  has  never  been 
any  deposit  of  gprasshopper  eggs  in  the  county.  Wo  have  had  considerable  ci:pcrience 
with  grasshoppers  during  tho  migrating  season  in  previous  years.  Wo  havo  been  vis- 
ited by  the  fiymg  locusts  four  out  of  the  last  five  years.  In  1874  they  were  flying  in 
a  southerly  direction ;  tho  next  year  ^1875)  they  were  flying  in  the  opposite  direction, 
toward  the  north ;  in  1876  it  was  again  reversed  and  they  returned  south. 

My  observations  of  their  movements  and  habits  in  the  years  I  have  named  have  led 
me  to  the  following  conclusions : 

First.  That  they  fly  north  and  south  (or  nearly  in  that  direction)  in  alternate  years, 
over  this  section  of  country. 

Second.  That  there  is  no  particular  time  of  day  in  which  they  alight  or  rise,  depend- 
ing entirely  and  absolutely  on  the  course  of  the  wind,  either  favorahle  or  unfavorable 
for  the  course  which  thev  are  moving.  I  have  seen  fields  literally  covered  with 
them  in  almost  all  kinds  of  weather,  clear,  cloudy,  and  rainy.  I  have  seen  them  flying 
very  thick  iust  before  a  heavy  shower  and  immediately  after  it,  and  yet  did  not  come 
down,  which  has  suggested  the  idea  that  they  may  rise  above  the  rain  during  that  time ; 
If  not,  they  must  certainly  fly  through  it. 

In  1874  and  1876  they  were  moving  from  north  to  south,  destroying  our  crops  each 
year  in  consequence  of  the  almost  continued  south  wind  detaining  them,  sometimes  a 
week  at  a  time.  In  lh75  they  were  fully  as  numerous  and  commenced  their  ravages 
fully  as  often  as  in  either  of  the  other  years  mentioned,  yet  tho  wind  being  favorable 
nearly  all  the  time  for  flight  in  the  direction  they  were  going,  their  stay  was  very 
short  at  all  times  during  the  season.  I  havo  never  known  them  to  alight  while  a  fav- 
orable wind  was  blowing,  neither  have  I  over  known  them  to  romain  an  hour  after  a 
favorable  wind  commenced  blowing.— [Loran  Clark,  May  17, 1877. 

OoALALLA,  Keith  County. — S  warms  were  observed  passing  north  ward  over  this  plac  e 
28th,  *27th,  and  23th  of  May ;  they  wore  flying  high.  Large  swarms  have  never  stopped 
long  in  this  section.    No  farming;  here. — [wT  P.  P.  St.  Clair,  Juno  13,  1877. 

Genoa,  PLATtE  County. — Movt;meDts  of  the  locust-s  for  the  past  month  have  been  ns 
follows :  From  5th  to  13th,  the  flight  was  to  the  north ;  from  21st  to  25th,  in  the  same 
direction  ;  on  the  29th  commenced  going  south  and  descended  in  considerable  num- 
bers, but  on  30th  went  north  ;  on  the  31st  they  again  went  south  and  southwest. — 
[George  8.  Truman,  August  1,  1877. 

PoNCA,  Dixon  County.— August  9, 1872,  the  'hoppers  (a  small  flight)  came  down 
upon  us,  remaining  about  3^  days,  doing  very  little  damage. 

May  28, 1873,  about  noon,  we  were  visited  by  any  amount  of  Mormon  grasshoppers. 
They  went  to  work  immediately  depositing  their  eggs,  doing  but  little  damage  to 
vegetation.  June  5,  'hopjKsrs  about  all  left  to-day.  On  July  17, 1874,  was  our  ter- 
rible sufferinff.  Legions  came  upon  us,  destroying  our  entire  crop  of  corn,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  and  all  gardens,  without  exception.  Everything  they  could  light  on  was 
covered;  sheds,  trees,  and  the  earth  could  not  be  seen  for  them.  On  July  21  they 
left.    August  6, 1876;  millions  of  'hoppers  lit  down  upon  us.— [James  RockWblL  p.  ^Tp 
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LOCUST  RECORD  KEPT  BY  HON.  J.  STERLING  MORTON,  NEAR  NEBRASKA 

CITY, 

1877. 

February  17. — Weather  beantiful.    Locust  eggs  all  seem  to  be  good.    One  bottleful 
hatched  out  since  Sunday. 

March  id4.— Locust  eggs  commenced  to  hatch  out  to-day  on  southern  exposures. 

March  30.— Many  gardens  made  and  many  locusts  hatchlog  to  get  away  with  them. 

April  VZ, — ^Locnsts  beginning  to  make  their  appearance  in  large  numbers. 

April  IG. — Some  farmers  already  report  some  damage  done  by  the  locusts,  of  which 
thei-6  are  many. 

April  17. — Great  rain-storm  last  night.    Locusts  apparently  unhurt. 

Aipril  19  --l^in  all  day  yesCerday  and  last  night. 

April  21. — Locnsts  hatching  out  rapidly.    Temperature  7(P  F. 

April  23.— Locusts  getting  thicker  every  day. 

April  24. — Locusts  batching  out  very  fast. 

April  27. — Snow-storm  to-day. 

April  28. — Locusts  unhurt ;  taken  from  under  the  snow  not  hurt,  but  appetite  not 
good. 

April  29.— This  morning  at  2,  temperature  33°  F.  Ice  formed  by  morning.  Fmit 
not  hurt. 

May  1.— Tried  coal-tar  successfully  in  trapping  locusts. 

May  2.— Thermometer  83°  in  the  shade.    Rain  last  night.    Locusts  appear  lively. 

May  4.— Slight  frost  last  night. 

May  7.— Heavy  rain  last  night  again.    Locusts  appear  dormant,  but  alive. 

May  8. — ^Locusts  hatched  out  more  rapidly  to-day  than  on  any  previous  day.  Very 
warm  and  pleasant. 

May  9.— Locusts  still  hatching  out  fast,  but  no  harm  done  as  yet. 

May  10.— Soaking  rain  to-day,  and  the  ground  very  wet. 

May  11. — Soaking  rain  continued  all  day  long. 

May  12.— Rain  still  continues.  This  is  the  greatest  rain-fall  for  years.  Earth  com- 
pletely soaked. 

May  14.— Rained  all  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  yet  after  the  rain  the  locusts  hatched 
out  in  great  numbers.    Thermometer  75°  to  80°  F. 

May  16.— Locusts  disappeared  in  many  places.  In  Armstrong's  pasture  saw  many 
dead  ones. 

May  17.— Rained  hard  again  to-day. 

May  18.— Noticed  no  locusts  for  several  days.  Don't  know  what  became  of  them, 
unless  they  died. 

May  19.— Saw  no  locusts  to-day. 

May  21.— Locusts  appearing  again  ;  getting  thicker  all  around.  They  are  also  get- 
ting back  their  appetites.  I  hear  that  they  are  specially  bad  in  the  Weeping  Water 
Valley. 

May  22.— Locusts  attracting  much  attention.  They  do  not  appear  to  grow  any,  and 
do  not  now  hurt  us  any.    Rain  last  night. 

May  23.— Rained  hard  last  night. 

May  24.— Locusts  hatching,  but  doing  no  hurt.    No  big  ones  to  be  found. 

May  25. — ^Locusts  still  getting  more  numerous,  but  we  are  not  yet  hurt,  and  less 
scared. 

May  26. — Locusts  very  numerous,  but  doing  us  no  harm.  Some  farmers  report  their 
wheat  partially  eaten. 

May  2  *. — Locusts  very  numerous  and  growing  some,  but  doing  no  damage. 

May  30. — Locusts  still  with  us,  and  growing  fast  in  size  and  in  numbers. 

May  31. — Rained  hard  last  night,  and  I  could  not  plow  to-day. 

June  4. — To-day  in  plowing  up  locust  eggs  that  wo  had  plowed  down  in  the  fall 
they  hatched  out  in  four  minutes  after  they  came  to  the  surface.  I  fear  again  that 
we  will  be  hurt. 

June  6.~Locust8  thick  in  and  around  my  clover  field.  Wind  and  rain-atorm  to- 
night. 

Jun^  7.— Locusts  very  thick  and  threaten  destruction,  though  little  damage  is  yet 
done. 

Juna  9. — Locusts  eating  potatoes  and  clover.  Chilly  this  evening.  Locusts  threat- 
ening. 

June  11 . — Several  showers  to-day.    Using  tar-pans. 

June  12.— Eating  more  than  before.  Aughoy  and  Thomas  here  this  evening  after 
the  rain  and  wind  at  4  p.  m. 

June  13. — Locusts  thick  and  growing,  but  without  appetite. 

June  14. — Locusts  thick,  and  their  appetite  improving. 
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June  15.— Locusts  getting  more  nnmerous.  This  momingj  many  winged  ones  tliat 
most  have  come  here  last  night,  as  they  were  reported  lighting  down  yesterday  even- 
ing from  the  south. 

June  16. — Weather  very  warm  and  the  locusts  moving  about  very  much. 

June  18.— Warmest  day  of  the  season.  Thermometer  92^^  in  the  shade.  Rained 
hard. 

June  19. — Sultry  and  hot. 

June  20. — Heaviest  wind-storm  of  the  year. 

June  21. — Locusts  thicker  than  ever  before.  Have  wings  and  fly  around.  Rained 
and  bio  wed  hard  last  night. 

June  22, — Locusts  though  thick  are  doing  no  harm. 

June  23. — ^Locusts  doing  no  damage.  Rained  hard  to-night ;  thundered  and  lightened. 

June  25. — Many  locusts  found  dead  to-day.  Red  parasites  were  und'jr  their  wings 
that  probably  killed  them.    Rain-storm  was  severe  last  night. 

June  20. — Locusts  sickly  and  doing  no  damage. 

June  27. — ^Rained  last  night. 

June  28.— Very  warm  and  sultry.    Rnined  hard  last  night  and  this  m  Tning. 

June  29.— Warm,  and  com  looking  finely.    Rain  as  usual  last  night 

July  5.— Warmest  day  of  the  season ;  98^  F.  in  the  shade. 

July  13.— Locusts  have  left,  as  many  as  were  able  to  fly.  Went  mo9  ly  a  little  east 
of  north. 
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NAERATIVE  OP  THE  FIRST  JOURKEY  MADE  IN  THE  SOI 
MER  OF  1877,  BY  A.  S.  PACKARD,  JR. 

The  folio wiDg  notes  of  my  journey  in  the  locust  area,  especially  in  the  "Western  Ter- 
ritories, and  California  and  Oregon,  comprise,  lirst,  my  own  observations,  and  second,  the 
information  taken  down  from  the  statements  made  to  mo  personally  by  others  whom 
I  met  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  and  are  transcribed  from  my  diary. 

May  24, 1877.~Left  Salem,  Mass.,  arriving  in  Saint  Louis  May  2Uth  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Commission. 

May  30. — Saw  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  who  tells  me  that  the  yonng 
locusts  {Caloptentis  spretus)  do  not  occur  this  year  at  Lawi-ence,  but  are  common  iu  the 
larva  state  at  a  point  on  the  Kansas  Pacitic  lladroad  10  miles  west  of  Lawrence.  At 
Topcka,  Kans.,  the  locust  (C  spretua)  in  the  second  and  third  larval  stages  was  coa- 
mou  by  the  railroad,  but  were  doing  little  damage.  I  was  informed  that  many  bad 
been  killed  by  the  heavy  rains  at  Brookville,  Kans.,  the  soil  of  true  prairie  land,  iho 
grass  being  high,  no  buffalo  grass  seen,  although  the  prairie  dog,  antelope,  and  red 
leaf-cutting  ant  were  abundant.  The  true  plains  appear  to  begin  40  miles  west  of 
Brookville. 

May  31.— The  locust  (C  spretua)  wfts  not  as  common  as  the  yonng  of  other  Caloptni. 
It  was  most  common  in  the  second  and  third  stage  of  the  larva  state ;  especially  about 
farms,  houses,  and  lawns.  No  C  spretua  were  seen  along  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bailroul 
from  this  point  to  Denver,  though  the  young  of  other  species  were  observed. 

June  2.— In  co:npany  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Stauger,  editor  of  the  Colorado  Farmer,  I  visited 
the  farm  of  A.  H.  Arnett,  at  Morrison,  where  young  locusts  (C.  spretua)  had  hatched 
out  abundantly  in  the  spring,  and  some  had  even  hatched  out  within  a  week,  he  eaid. 
Those  that  I  saw  were  in  the  second  and  third  larval  stages,  and  were  hopping  abont 
on  the  plains  in  the  ca<Jti,  &c.,  next  to  the  irrigating  ditches  protecting  the  wheat- 
Helds.  Mr.  Arnett  informed  me  that  the  young  locusts  were  more  fcel3le  than  ever 
before.  He  said  that  immense  quantities  of  eggs  were  laid  in  the  summer  of  1876,  bnt 
the  Hy  (Anthomyia  f )  laid  their  eggs  at  the  time  the  locusts  wore  themselves  ovipositing, 
the  flies  placing  their  nits  on  the  e^g  of  the  locust ;  these  hatching  out  in  the  spring 
would  destroy  the  eggs.  In  his  opmion,  the  parasites,  together  with  the  heavy  cold 
rains  late  in  April  and  early  in  May,  must  have  destroyed  the  young.  Mr.  Arnett  eava 
that  the  locusts  came  from  the  north  in  1864,  and  he  contends  that  their  progeny  fly  in 
a  southwest  direction  over  the  Rocky  Mountain  Kaoge.  They  lly,  according  to  bis 
observations,  at  the  rate  of  six  and  a  half  miles  a  day.  Mr.  Arnett  also  gave  me  valu- 
able information  regarding  the  means  of  lighting  the  young  locusts,  and  as  a  preventive 
remedy  suggested  planting  wheat  earlier  than  usual. 

June  3.— I  noticed  on  the  plains  about  Sloan's  Lake,  just  outside  the  city  limits,  tbe 
locust  (0.  apretua)  very  abundant  in  the  second  ami  third  larval  and  first  and  second 
pupal  stages,  in  schools,  scattered  over  the  plains.  The  second  pupa3  were  just  molting, 
their  cast  skins  being  frequently  observed  on  the  gi-ound,  especially  in  the  gras*.  in 
shallow  dry  ditches.  The  larvae  in  the  second  stage  were  scarce,  and  the  locusts  wew 
mostly  in  the  third  larval  and  first  pupal  stages.  Flies  (Anthomyia  and  Sarcopkaga} 
were  seen  in  abundance  flying  about  them,  and  resting  on  the  ground.  No  miteii 
were  to  be  seen. 

June  4.— At  Greeley  I  saw  Mr.  Joseph  Ramsay,  who  had  just  arrived  from  a  point 
near  Julesburg^  Colo.  He  told  me  that  at  a  point  seven  miles  east  of  Julesburg  li<> 
saw  a  high,  flying  swarm,  a  locust  occasionally  dropping  down.  They  flow  with  the 
wind,  from  the  soiuth,  in  the  aftenioou  of  May  29.  On  May  30  he  again  saw  them  17 
miles  west  of  Julesburg,  at  noon,  flying  high  from  the  south.  They  were  very  numer- 
ous, extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  (This  was  evidently  a  return  flight  from 
Texas.)  From  Mr.  J.  Max  Clark  I  received  much  new  and  valuable  information.  He 
said  that  the  locusts  hatched  out  by  millions  this  spring,  and  that  while  50  per  cent, 
were  killed  by  insects,  maggots,  grubs  of  beetles,  and  mites,  what  were  left  were 
mostly  destroyed  by  the  cold  rain  and  snow  which  fell  April  24, 26,  and  27,  which  was 
heavier  at  Greeley  than  at  Denver.    In  March  he  observed  that  the  eggs  were  8onn«l. 

June  5. — In  company  with  Mr.  David  Boyd  I  walked  up  the  railroad  to  a  point  whrre 
the  young  locusts  were  abundant,  the  schools  of  larvse  iu  the  third  stage  traveliag  to 
[134] 
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a  general  Bontherly  direction,  and  falling  into  tho  irrigating  ditches.  A  Bmall  red 
Tvasp  (Larrada  semirvfa)  waa  busy  killing  the  yonng;  several  were  seen.  I  was  told 
that  in  places  northwest  of  Greeley  the  young  are  quite  common.  In  the  streets  of 
tho  town  I  found  a  uaml)er  of  pupa)  of  C,  spretua  in  the  second  stage. 

June  G.— At  Cheyenno  no  young  locusts  were  observed,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Dobbin,  the 
United  States  weather  signal  observer,  informed  me  that  none  had  been  seen  this 
spring.  At  Sherman  (8,240  feet  elevation)  the  thermometer  was  ^yGP  F.,  and  large 
snow  banks  lay  near  tlie  railroad  track.  Two  station-men  tell  roe  that  no  locusts 
breed  here,  as  the  peculiarly  gravelly  soil  is  too  coarse  for  them  to  deposit  their  eggs, 
though  locnsts  are  seen  passing  over.  No  yonng  locusts  were  seen  by  me  between 
Sherman  and  Laramie  City.  At  this  place  the  thermometer  stoofl  at  6*2"^.  I  was  told 
that  no  locusts  had  been  seen  here  since  1874,  and  that  few,  if  any,  breed  here.  The 
impression  gains  ground  with  me  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  locnsts  breed  rather  in 
the  warm,  gnissy  valleys  and  river  bottoms  than  tho  elevated  plains  proper,  and  that 
consequently  in  their  flights  they  seek  valleys  and  sunny  slopes  overlooking  the  valleys 
rather  than  the  dry,  elevated  plains. 

June  a.— Spent  the  day  at  Farmington,  Utah,  on  the  edge  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
where  tho  yonng  locnsts  wero  very  abundant  on  tho  cdgo  of  a  Held  of  lucerne  and  on 
tho  edge  of  a  lieid  of  wheat.  Some  had  very  recently  hatched  and  seemed  not  to  havo 
molted ;  others  were  in  tho  second  larval  stage ;  most,  however,  were  in  the  third  larval 
stage,  bnt  only  one  or  two  were  in  the  first  pupal  stag*).  Mr.  llaight,  the  owner  of  tno 
fai'm,  says  the  eggs  were  laid  the  last  of  September,  1876,  in  the  iield  of  Incenie ;  they 
came  from  due  north,  tlio  wind  being  due  north.  The  eggs  hatched  mostly  May  1 ;  a 
few  In  the  middle  of  March,  but  they  died,  owing  to  tho  heavy  spring  rains.  As  in 
Colorado,  few  were  seen  away  from  the  e<lges  of  the  cultivated  fields.  In  some  places 
from  twenty-five  to  seveuty-fivo  coubl  be  counted  on  a  single  sqiiare  foot  of  ground  in 
the  beaten  roadside  between  tho  field  of  lucerne  and  wheat.  Toads  were  very  thick 
and  evidently  were  feeding  on  the  young,  though  I  made  no  direct  observations  iu 
proof  of  this.    The  red- winged  and  sooty  blackbird  were  also  common  among  them. 

June  y.~ At  Lake  Point,  20  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake  City,  young  spretua  were  seen, 
though  very  rarely,  on  the  lower  benches  abont  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Mr.  A.  L. 
Silor,  of  Ranch,  a  settlement  situated  27  miles  fn»m  the  southern  border  of  tho  Terri- 
tory, tells  me  that  none  have  been  seen  by  him  this  year  south  of  Salt  Lake.  Ho 
says  that  a  fall  of  four  or  five  inches  of  snow,  if  it  does  not  lie  on  the  grouuil  more 
than  two  days,  does  not  injure  the  young  locusts  in  Southern  Utah.  Ho  says  that 
many  are  destroyed  by  parasites;  that  a  black  wasp  attacked  them.  In  selecting  its 
breeding-grounds,  the  locust,  ho  says^  is  very  intelligent,  selecting  favorite,  warm,  and 
sunny  breeding-sites.  Those  eggs  laid  in  the  southern  exposures  hatch  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  those  on  tho  northern,  but  all  arrive  at  maturity  about  the  same 
time,  and  ordinary  rains  do  not  affect  them  materially.  The  progeny  of  those  that 
come  from  the  north  for  two  years  in  succession  flew  iu  a  northerly  direction.  ShonU 
t  hese  observations  be.  substantiated  by  others,  there  may  occur  in  certain  years  in 
Utah  a  northern  return  migration,  much  as  in  Texas  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  north- 
ward to  latitude  4(P. 

In  Soucheni  Utah  they  harvest  the  wheat  from  June  20  to  July  20,  when  the  locust 
arrive,  too  late,  however,  to  do  serious  damage  to  tho  wheat  crop.  After  the  wheat  is 
liarvested,  tho  farmers  living  lK»yond  tho  rim  of  tho  Great  Casin,  raise  a  crop  of  corn. 
This  is  sometimes  devoured  by  the  newly  arrived  locusts,  which  eat  the  blades,  silk,  and 
ears.  Pease  are  tho  last  vegetable  they  eat.  In  1869  he  observed  them  defoliating  apple- 
trees,  eating  first  the  tender  leaves  and  then  the  older,  tougher  ones ;  they  would  eat 
either  whole  peaches,  leaving  only  the  atone,  or  eat  half  ai>each,  leaving  the  other  half 
as  smooth  as  if  cut  with  a  knife. 

Mr.  John  L.  Barfoot,  custodian  of  the  Salt  Lake  Museum,  who  has  taken  great  rains 
to  assist  the  Commission,  tells  me  that  the  locust  in  187G  was  common  iu  Salt  Lako 
Ciry  and  on  tho  bench  or  old  lako  terrace  back  of  tho  city, and  laid  their  eggs  in 
the  trodden  compact  soil,  rather  than  loose  plowed  land.  The  locusts,  he  says,  prefer 
onions  to  any  other  crop  ;  lucerne  and  young  sorghum  next.  In  Utah  they  do  not  use 
coal-oil  in  their  ditches,  but  have  used  tarpaulins  daubed  with  coal-tar. 

June  1 1  —Went  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Franklin,  Idaho  Territory,  over  the  Utah  North - 
em  railroad,  which  runs  up  Cache  Valley,  tho  "granary  of  Utah."  Young  locusts  wero 
very  common  at  Ogden.  Ten  or  fifteen  miles  above  Ogden,  tho  women  were  seen  fight- 
ing'grasshoppers  with  cloths  and  bags,  waving  them  and  thus  driving  the  locusts  from 
tho  borders  of  tho  fields  of  grain.  Were  coal-oil  used  in  the  wet  ditches  as  in  Colorado^ 
much  labor  and  money  wouhl  be  saved  and  the  locusts  more  effectually  destroyed. 

Winged  locusts  were  observed  about  20  miles  above  OgJen  flying  southeasterly,  tho 
wind  being  light  and  northwest  in  its  course.  At  Brigham  1  was  told  that  winged  lo- 
custs first  appeared  Juno  4,  and  at  Franklin  Jnne  3.  The  bodies  were  soft,  and  tho- 
locusts  had  evidently  just  molted.  In  some  places  a  third  of  the  wheat  crop  had  beeoi 
devoured  by  tho  young.  At  one  point  I  saw  the  young  (pupae)  either  walking  or  hop- 
ping in  a  southerly  course.    At  Hampton,  a  good  many  were  seen  flying  down  the  val- 
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Icy  in  a  sontlieasterly  course,  tho  wind  being  northwest.  Mr.  Moses  Thatcher,  Ibe 
superintendent  of  tho  Utah  Northern  Railroad,  informed  me  that  there  had  been  as 
much  rain  in  Cache  Valley  in  the  spring  as  about  Salt  Lake,  and  that  the  locnsts  in 
Utah  had  hatched  later  and  more  irregularly  than  usual,  still  they  were  very  destrac- 
tivo  in  Cache  Valley,  and  on  one  occasion  tho  cars  were  stopped  by  the  young,  their 
dead  bo<lies greasing  the.  track  so  that  the  wheels  would  not  readily  revoh-o.  They 
were  also  nearly  as  destructive  in  Malade  Valley,  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Haigbt. 

Mr.  Thatcher  told  me  that  in  three  settlements  in  Cache  Valley  the  people  droTC 
tho  young  locusts  into  dry  ditches  in  which  large  holes  were  dug,  these  were  filled 
with  locusts  and  then  buried;  in  this  way,  in  tho  three  settlements,  2,000  bushels  of 
locusts  had  been  destroyed  duriug  this  season.  At  tho  present  date,  women  and  bo]F8 
and  girls  could  be  seen  near  Franldin,  brushing  the  locusts  away  from  the  wheat-fielila. 

At  Franklin,  Idaho  Territory,  tho  locusts  were  very  thick  and  deslractive,  and  the 
people  seemed  disheartened.  I  saw  some  young  only  recently  hatched,  while  most 
were  in  the  pupte  state,  and  many  were  winged.  Thousands  of  the  unfledged  locosts 
could  be  seen  coveriug  the  fences  and  sides  of  barns  and  houses. 

Mr.  Alexander  Stalker,  of  Franklin,  tells  me  that  the  parents  of  this  swarm  came 
from  a  point  about  200  miles  to  the  north,  and  that  they  havo  this  spring  been  hatch- 
ing out  between  Frankliu  and  said  locality  (nejr  tho  Montana  Hue)  northward.  The 
swarm  came  early  in  September  from  a  point  a  little  east  of  north.  The  young  locusts 
hatched  this  spring  at  irregular  intervals,  t.  e.,  "  scattering." 

A  person  told  me  that  at  Kaysville  a  piece  of  ground  containing  the  eggs  was  cov- 
ered a  long  time  with  water,  but  the  young  locusts  hatched  out  eventually,  not  having 
been  killed  by  the  submergence. 

The  young  locusts  were  observed  in  bands  or  schools,  moving  In  a  northeasterly 
course.  Other  schools  moved  southeast,  according  to  tho  statement  of  another  observer. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  farmers  in  Utah  as  well  as  Colorado,  with  whom  I  conversed,  that 
winter  wheat  stands  the  attacks  of  the  young  locusts  l>e8t,  as  it  gets  tough  before  tfaey 
are  old  enough  to  eat  the  blades  readily.  I  advocated  both  in  Colorado  and  Utah  tho 
sowing  of  winter  wheat,  and  several  farmers  with  whom  I  conversed  acknowle<lged 
that  this  would  be  an  important  preventive  measure,  barring  the  liability  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  Colorado  and  Utah  of  the  crop  to  be  cut  off  by  severe  cold. 

Jnne  12.— Started  from  Franklin  iu  the  overland  stage  to  Virginia  City,  llanU 
Young  locusts  (both  larvsa  and  papn))  were  observed  iu  abundance  along  the  road,  but 
about  tho  shores  of  Market  Lake  were  exceedingly  numerous,  the  soil  l^ing  light  and 
sandy. 

June  13.— Locusts  were  observed  all  along  the  road  as  far  as  Snake  River  Bridge 
(or  Taylor's  Bridge),  where  they  were  abundant  and  winged.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Wood, 
of  Missouri,  a  fellow-traveler,  that  he  saw  a  large  swarm  of  locusts  near  Camas  Creek 
(north  of  Market  Lake),  July  20,  1876,  flying  in  a  direction  south  of  east. 

Juue  14. — Crossed  tho  **  divide"  into  Montana  early  in  the  morning,  iu  a  snow-storm, 
several  inches  of  snow  falling  on  the  hills  near  the  stage-road.  No  locusts  were  seen 
on  the  divide  or  to  the  northward,  though  I  walked  two  miles  through  tho  Beaver 
Head  CaQon  in  places  whei-e  they  would  be  likely  to  occur,  and  it  was  warm  ami 
pleasant,  with  a  bright  afternoon  sun.  The  rains  had  been  very  heavy  ail  the  \y9st 
mouth. 

Juve  15. — Reached  Virginia  City  without  having  been  able  to  detect  any  locusts 
along  the  road  from  tho  Rocky  Mountain  divide  to  this  point. 

June  16.— Spent  the  day  at  tho  toll-house,  three  miles  from  Virginia  City,  on  the 
Bozenian  road.  Though  I  was  walking  about  all  day  iu  search  of  tho  locust  aad 
other  insects,  not  a  single  young  or  winged  locust  could  be  detected.  I  was  also  told 
by  residents  of  Virginia  City  that  there  were  no  locusts  this  spring  between  the  diviile 
aud  this  point.  (The  information  roceived  from  persons  I  met  here  will  be  found  iu 
tho  Chronological  History  of  tho  Locust.) 

June  17.— Rode  by  stage  and  wagons  to  Bozeman.  Although  a  careful  outlook  was 
maintained  for  locusts,  none  were  seen,  and  none  reported  by  the  drivers  and  ranch- 
men along  the  road,  though  valuable  information  about  invasions  in  former  years 
was  obtaiued  from  residents  at  Sterling. 

June  18.— Obtained  much  valuable  iuformation  from  several  gentlemen  in  and  about 
Bozeman,  and  from  General  Brisbin,  United  States  Army,  iu  command  at  Fort  £11  i^ 
which  is  recorded  in  the  chapter  entitled  Chronological  History.  Several  ptTsons  tell 
mo  that  tho  locusts  appeare(l  at  Bozeman  and  vicinity  iu  1876.  They  came  from  tbc 
northeast  or  east,  over  the  Big  Belt.  Mountains,  and  departed  in  a  southeast  direction 
iu  one  case,  but  uoually  go  sout  h west.  It  seems  most  probablo  that  the  swarms  which 
appeared  iu  Bozeman  and  neighboring  regions  of  Montana  did  n?^tlay  their  eggs  there, 
but  pushed  on  in  a  south  or  southwest  course  over  the  Rocky  Mountain  divide  into 
Idaho,  into  the  region  between  Cache  Valley  and  Pleasant  Valley,  where  lencountcn'd 
their  supposed  progenv  this  summer  in  such  numbers.  Tho  migration  is  invariably 
from  the  Yollowstooe  Valley  over  the  Big  Bolt  Mountains,  and  many  persons  told  me 
that  the  swarms  ki  their  flight  almost  invariably,  in  crossing  this  elevated  nm^, 
passed  over  the  farms  lying  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  thus  in 
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each  locust  year  enjoyed  an  immnnity  from  their  attacks.  Dr.  Lamme  told  mo  that 
tho  unliedf^ed  locusts  travel  southTrard,  going  intho  same  general  course  as  the  winged 
ones  take  afterward. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Macadow  not  only  gave  me  important  facts  ahont  former  locust  years  in 
Montana,  but  informed  me  that  he  had  that  day  been  told  by  Messrs.  Malin  and  John 
Johnson,  who  had  just  arrived  from  tho  Yellowstone  Valley  from  Baker's  battle- 
ground, that  locusts  were  reported  as  having  hatched  out  in  great  numl)er8  there, 
and  all  the  way  from  Froze- to-Death  Creek  to  Baker's  battle-ground,  near  the  month 
of  Clark's  Fork,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  iu  the  Bad  Lands.  This 
tract  of  country  is  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  the  western  limits  of  tho  area  lie 
about  one  hundred  miles  due  east  of  Fort  Ellis,  Mont.  Between  this  point  and  Fort 
Ellis  none  were  observed  by  Messrs.  Malin  and  Johnson.  I  was  informed,  however, 
by  General  Brisbiu,  that  undod^d  locusts  were. observed  this  spring  by  several  Army 
ofdcers  who  were  lishing  at  a  point  18  miles  east  of  Fort  Ellis  over  the  Big  Belt  Mounts 
nins.  This  locality  was  on  the  Yellowstone  River,  just  east  of  the  mouth  of  Shields 
River.  Mr.  Macfarlane  also  informed  me  that  ho  saw  no  locusts  this  spring  in  the 
region  lying  between  Yellowstone  River,  near  the  Crow  agency,  and  Summit  Creek, 
which  empties  into  tho  Musselshell  River,  a  region  about  30  miles  in  extent.  (From 
these  data,  and  taking  into  account  the  universally  western  course  taken  by  Iho 
Bwarms  from  the  Upper  Yellowstone  Valley,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  locusts  which 
appeared  about  Bozeman  and  Gallatin  City  late  in  tho  summer  of  1877  came  from  tho 
vicinity  of  Baker's  battle-ground.) 

June  ID.— Rode  from  Bozemau  to  Helena,  without  seeing  any  locusts  by  the  way. 
None  had  hatched  out  this  spring  in  the  Jefierson,  Gallatin,  or  Madison  Valleys  near 
where  they  unite  to  form  tho  Missouri  River. 

Jtme  20  and  21.~Esamined  the  plains  about  Helena,  without  finding  any  locusts  (C. 
9prefus,) 

June  22  and  23. — Sawnolocusts  along  the  road  from  Helena  to  Fort  Benton,  and  found 
that  none  were  seen  by  residents,  though  this  region  is  nearly  every  year  more  or  less 
devastated  by  them. 

At  Fort  Benton,  Mr.  J.  J.  Healy,  of  Sun  River  Settlements,  told  me  that  locusts 
batched  at  Fort  McLeod  (Fort  McLieod  is  situated,  in  longitude  113<^  35',  about  30 
miles  north  of  the  United  States  boundary  line,  and  about  ItiO  miles  northwest  of  Fort 
Benton)  in  February,  1677,  the  weather  then  being  very  warm,  but  the  young  were 
afterwards  destroyed  by  the  inclement  weather. 

Mr.  James  M.  Amoux,  of  Fort  Benton,  who  has  a  ranch  on  Highwood  Creek,  gave 
me  many  valuable  facts.  The  locust  has  appeared  in  the  vicioity  of  Fort  Benton  and 
Highwood  Creek,  each  year  from  1873 to  1876.  The  young  hatch  out  iu  April  and  May, 
and  when  winged  fly  in  a  southwesterly  direction  ;  the  swarms  always  coming  from 
tho  northeast,  and  departing  in  a  sonth westerly  direction.  In  June  and  early  in  July, 
1870,  large  swarms  flew  from  the  region  lying  between  Fort  Benton  and  a  point  400 
miles  north  in  a  due  east  course,  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule.  From  Belknap,  a 
point  in  British  America  from  96  to  100  miles  north  of  Fort  Benton,  and  from  tho  region 
about  Fort  Browning,  150  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Benton,  all  hatched  out  and  flew  at 
the  OLd  of  June  and  early  in  July,  1876,  toward  the  east ;  very  heavy  swarms  having 
come  from  an  easterly  direction  in  1875  and  deposited  their  eggs. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Healy  tells  mo  that  he  saw  locusts  at  Battle  River  in  British  America.  This 
valley  lies  Just  south  of  and  alsonpon  the  fifty-third  parallel  of  latitude,  and  is  the 
most  northern  point  to  which  the  locust  has  been  traced.  From  his  conversation  and 
evident  familiarity  with  the  locust  in  Montana,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  ^pecios 
he  observed  was  Caloptenus  spretua, 

Mr.  Amoux  also  told  me  that  the  locusts  in  1876  extended  from  250  to  300  miles 
north  by  west,  towfud  Fort  Edmonton  in  British  America  (Fort  Edmonton  is  on  tho 
North  Saskatchewan  River,  and  is  a  litt?e  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  me- 
ridian ;  this  is  the  Northernmost  point  of  the  locust  area  that  I  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain on  this  journey).  Mr.  Amoux  also  stated  that  the  greater  number  of  locusts 
hreed  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Fort  Benton.  That  snow  does  not 
always  kill  the  unfledged  locusts  is  shown  by  Mr.  Arnoux's  statement  that  May  24, 
1876,  thero  fell  a  foot  of  snow,  but  the  young  locusts  were  not  destroyed. 

Lieut.  C.  A.  Booth,  United  States  Army,  of  Fort  Shaw,  told  mo  that  he  saw  plenty 
of  grasshoppers  (f  C.  ^pretue)  along  the  Yellowstone  River  in  the  Summer  of  1876, 
t'jough  they  did  not  occur  in  swarms. 

June  24. — Left  Fort  Ben  ion  in  the  steamer  Red  Cloud  for  Bismarck.  Capt.  W.  R. 
Massie,  in  command  of  the  steamer,  told  mo  that  unfledged  1  )custs  were  seen  by  him 
all  the  way  between  Bismarck  and  tho  Black  Hills  in  June,  lt^6. 

June  25. — ^No  locusts  were  to  be  seen  at  any  of  tho  landing-places  along  tho  river. 

June  23.— Passed  Fort  Pock  at  5  a.  m.  and  Wolf  Point  at  11 .30  a.  m.  Mr.  S.  S.  Hoghes, . 
Acting  Indian  agent  at  Wolf  Point,  which  is  45  miles  in  a  straight  lino  east  irom 
Port  Feck,  stated  that  locusts  hatched  at  Wolf  Point  tho  last  of  May,  1876,  and  that 
June  20,  1876,  swarms  of  locusts  came  from  the  east.  Tho  present  se:isou  largo  swarms, 
like  masses  of  clouds,  arrived  June  18  from  a  point  due  east ;  some  were  seen  on  the 
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2l8t  on  tbo  grouDd,  having  either  dropped  by  the  'way  or  l;een  forced  back  by  Ihe  vest 
"wind ;  but  none  batched  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Peck  or  Wolf  Point  this  spring.  The 
weather  Juno  2Gth  was  cold  and  rainy,  the  wind  being  easterly.  I  was  told  by  Mr. 
Hughes  that  a  great  deal  of  rain  had  fallen  about  the  1st  of  June  at  Wolf  Point— more 
than  for  two  months  previous. 

June  27.— Wind  still  east ;  cool  and  rainy.  No  locusts  were  seen  at  a  point  20  miles 
above  Fort  Berthold.  I  was  told  that  locusts  were  seen  %ing  at  the  end  of  June  or 
early  in  July,  187G,  at  Strawberry  Island,  140  miles  east  of  the  Dakota  State  line,  at 
Fort  Buford.  None  were  seen  this  year.  They  occurred  at  this  point,  sometimes  in 
Bwarms,  in  1^3,  1874,  and  1875. 

Arrived  at  Bismarck  at  11  a.  m.  Locusts  were  first  seen  at  Bismarck  June  21, 1877, 
early  in  the  morning,  having  probably  descended  the  &ftemoon  or  night  pre vioon; 
they  came  from  the  southeast,  said  my  informant.  Col.  Q.  W.  Sweet.  Col.  W. 
Thompson  also  told  me  that  the  locusts  arrived  here  June  21  from  a  point  almost 
directly  southeast,  the  wind  being  southeast.  They  afterward  departed  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  beginning  their  flight  about  noon.  He  also  said  that  July  1-5, 
1870,  myriads  of  locusts  passed  over  Bismarck,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  toward 
Minnesota,  having  come  off  the  plains  about  Bismarck.  Colonel  Thompson  thinks 
that  the  locusts  breed  on  the  elevated,  dry  plains.  The  blackbird  and  ^*  snowbird'' 
destroy  large  numbers  of  locusts  and  nearly  protect  his  crops.  He  also  ''fights''  the 
winged  locust  by  drawing  ropes  over  the  helds  of  wheat,  to  which  brush  is  attached 
at  intervals  of  four  feet ;  and  thus,  by  the  aid  of  birds  and  t  he  use  of  the  brush,  he  is 
not  afraid  of  losing  his  crops.  Ho  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  in  migrating  the 
locusts  if  detained  by  a  head  wind  wait  for  a  fair  one. 

I  observed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  I  arrived  at  Bismarck  a  few  locusts  ( C. 
apretue)  in  the  streets,  and  especially  on  the  plains  about  the  town.  On  opening  the 
bodies  of  twenty  females  it  was  found  that  the  eggs  were  not  in  any  case  ripe,  but 
only  developed  one-third  or  one-half  of  their  full  size,  indicating  that  the  females 
would  not  lay  their  eggs  probably  for  two  or  three  weeks.  One  of  the  twenty  females 
opened  contained  a  maggot  of  Tachina,  which  had  rendered  her  sterile,  the  eggs  being 
undeveloped. 

June  30.— Detained  near  Crystal  Springs,  a  station  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
over  thirty  hours  by  the  heavy  rains  from  the  east,  which  caused  heavy  washouts.  At 
this  point  I  saw  two  or  three  locusts  (C.  spretua). 

At  Jamestown  (Fort  Seward)  I  was  told  that  locusts  flew  over  the  settlement  from 
the  southeast  June  18-20.    A  few  only  were  seen. 

A  fellow- traveler,  Mr.  Davis,  Just  in  from  the  Black  Hills,  says  that  locu9t«  were 
observed  flying  toward  the  west  at  Belle  Foorche,  and  on  the  Spearfi&h  River,  in  the 
Black  Hills. 

I  observed  that  the  true  plains  rather  than  the  prairies  extended  from  Bismarck  to 
near  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  What  prairie-land  I  observed  was  confined  to  the 
river-bottoms.  No  locusts  were  heard  of  oast  of  Jamestown.  At  midnight  crossed  the 
Ked  River  into  the  wooded  country  of  Minnesota. 

Jul  if  1.— Arrived  at  Brainerd,  crossing  the  Mississippi  Biver  at  6  a.  m,,  and,  July  5, 
reached  Salem,  Mass. 

As  the  resnlt  of  this  journey  the  Commission  were  able  to  announce  that  there  were 
no  unfledged  locusts  in  a  very  extensive  region  of  the  Northwest,  comprising  large 
portions  of  Montana,  Dakota,  and  also  British  America  for  alrant  250  miles  north  of 
the  Upper  Missouri,  a  region  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Saskatchewan  River. 
As  this  region,  together  with  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  is  usually  tho  great  breeding- 
ground  of  tho  Rocky  Monntain  locust,  the  Commission  felt  authorized,  from  the  state  of 
things  there  and  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  to  predict  that  there  would  be  no  invasion 
of  tho  border  States  Irom  Texas  to  Minnesota  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  which  would 
necessiirily  insure  an  immunity  from  tho  attacks  of  young  locusts,  at  least  in  1878. 
It  was  also  ascertained  that  in  tbe  tracts  of  country  in  ColorsMlo,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  where 
eggs  were  laid  the  year  previous,  and  unfledged  locusts  were  observed  in  greater  or  less 
numbers,  that  the  cold,  heavy  rains  of  April  and  May,  and  the  parasites,  had,  as  in 
the  Mississippi  border  States,  so  materially  reduced  their  numbers  as  to  render  them 
powerless  to  do  material  harm,  except  in  Cache  and  Malade  Valleys  in  Northern  Utah, 
while  serious  local  damage  was  committed  by  them  in  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Montana. 
Ifesidcs  this,  much  information  regarding  the  occurrence  of  tho  locust  in  tho  territo- 
ries visited  and  the  northern  limits  of  the  locust  in  British  America,  was  obtaine*! 
either  personally  or  from  residents  or  travelers.  It  seems  now  probable  that  the  loonst 
ranges  as  far  north  as  latitude  r2°  or  XP ;  in  Battle  River  Valley,  situated  south  of  tbo 
North  Saskatchewan  River  and  in  approximate  longitude  109^-111°,  and  also  near 
Fort  Edmonton,  which  is  situated  on  the  North  Saskatchewan,  in  latitude  53^  JW  and 
longitude  113°  40'  (approximate).  Besides  this,  much  information  regarding  the  phys- 
*ical  geography  of  the  country  traveled  over  was  obtained,  bearing  especially  on  the 
nature  of  the  breeding-grounds  of  the  locust,  which  seem  to  be  confined  rather  to  the 
fertile  river-bottoms  and  warm  hill-sides  overlooking  t he  n,  than  to  the  elevated,  arid, 
cooler  tablo^landSy  where  farms  can  perhaps  never  be  maintained. 
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NARRATIVE  OF  A  SECOND  JOURNEY  MADE  IN  THE  SCTM- 
MER  OF  1877,  BY  A.  S.  PACKARD,  JR, 

Augmt  C— Left  Salem,  Maes.,  to  attend  the  first  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Commission, 
held  August  8  and  9. 

Augmt  10. — At  Schuyler,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  locust  (Cahptetiua  spre- 
tun)  wns  thick,  rising  in  great  numbers  from  the  grass,  being  frightened  by  the  cai-u  ; 
they  flew  vigorously,  and  had  no  appearance  of  being  weary.  They  were  common 
from  this  point  to  Richland,  being  in  one  locality  very  abundant.  None  were  seen  be- 
yond this  point. 

August  11. — Breakfasted  at  Sidney,  Nebr.,  at  5  a.  ra.  I  saw  small  sage-bushes  (Arte- 
mUfia),  and  we  were  evidently  near  the  eastern  limits  of  the  plains,  which  is  probably 
from  50  to  75  miles  east  of  Sidney.  At  Pine  Bluffs  I  saw  a  herder  who  said  that  no 
swarms  of  locusts  had  bee  i  seen  there,  only  a  few  grasshox)pcrs  flying  about  the  plains. 
At  Cheyenne  saw  Mr.  Dob  )in,  the  United  States  weather-observer,  who  said  that  no 
locnsts  had  been  seen  flying  in  that  vicinity. 

August  12-— At  Echo  City  a  good  many  thonsand  locnsts  (C.  sprctus)  were  seen 
flying  in  the  air  and  resting  on  the  ground.  Those  flying  were  observed  to  be  moving 
eastward  up  the  caQon  with  the  gentle  west  wind,  while  there  were  others  to  be  seen 
flying  in  an  opposite  course.  It  was  very  warm,  the  thermometer  in  the  car  being 
S6^.  Myriads  of  them  were  seen  in  the  grass  toward  the  1000-mile  tree,  but  just  before 
Teaching  the  tree  almost  none  were  to  be  seen  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground,  showing 
how  local  the  swarm  was.  At  Weber,  though  there  were  eictensive  fields  of  wheat  and 
oats,  mostly,  however,  harvested,  only  one  or  two  locusts  were  seen.  None  were  ob- 
served at  Ogden,  where  the  young  were  so  abundant  in  June,  but  two  or  three  miles 
south  of  the  town  a  few  were  seen  along  the  Utah  Central  Railroad. 

August  13. — No  locusts  in  sufficient  numbers  to  attract  attention  have  been  observed 
in  or  about  Salt  Lake  City,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  United  States  weather-observer, 
and  by  Mr.  Balfoot,  the  curator  of  the  Salt  Lake  museum.  Dr.  E.  Palmer  and  Mr.  A. 
L.  Siler  also  told  me  that  none  had  been  observed  by  them  in  Central  or  Southern 
Utah. 

August  14.— At  Lake  Point,  20  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  shores  of  Great 
Salt  Lake,  the  locust  ((7.  spretus)  occurred  in  abundance,  but  not  in  nmch  larger  num- 
bers than  another  species  associated  with  it,  in  the  moist  land  and  tall  grass  bordering 
a  field  where  wheat  had  been  harvested,  and  which  had  been  irrigated.  None  were 
seen  pairing  or  laying  eggs. 

August  15. — Visited  the  American  Fork  Cafion,  bnt  found  no  locnsts  in  the  cation,  the 
only  grasshopper  being  a  species  of  Q^ipoda,  On  my  return,  however,  locusts  (C.  «/>ra- 
tus)  were  seen  flying  about  the  edge  of  wheat-fields  at  Sandy,  in  much  greater  abund- 
ance than  at  Lake  Point. 

August  17.— While  on  the  train  I  met  Mr.  C.  C.  Wheeler,  of  Cornucopia,  Nev., 
-who  got  on  at  Golconda,  and  who  gave  me  some  valuable  data  regarding  the  swarms 
of  locusts  which  have  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  the  knowledge  of  the  settlers  in- 
vaded the  northern  limits  of  Nevada  and  Southeastern  Oregon.  From  his  account 
the  species  could  have  been  no  other  than  Caloptenus  spretus.  He  said  that  the  locust 
was  very  abundant  and  destructive  to  crops  in  the  Brunean  Vallej,  Idaho,  southwest 
of  Boise  City.  (I  had  previously  heard  that  locusts  had  hatched  out  in  abundance  in 
the  spring  at  Boise  City.)  The  2d  of  August  they  were  observed  at  the  upper  or  south- 
ivest  portion  of  the  Brunean  Valley.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  August,  they  appeared  in 
Nevada,  flying  in  great  swarms,  eating  np  the  crops  and  filling  a  well  in  one  locality, 
in  the  Owyhee  Valley,  seven  miles  northwest  of  Cornucopia,  Nev.  (Cornucopia  is 
situated  30  miles  south  of  the  Idaho  line.)  Mr.  Wheeler  had  never  heard  of  them 
before  and  did  not  know  where  they  came  from.  (It  seems  most  probable  that  these 
locnsts  came  from  the  Bmueau  Valley,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boise  City,  the  distance 
from  Cornucopia  to  the  Brunean  Valley  being  only  about  100  miles  in  a  northeast 
direction.  Mr.  Wheeler  also  said  that  the  cricket  {Anabrus)  was  very  destructive  in 
Northern  Nevada.  He  observed  them  August  10  and  17  laying  their  eggs  in  the  sand 
on  the  road  between  Cornucopia  and  Winnemucca.    In  187G  they  devoured  about 
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thrco  tlionsancl  dollars'  wortli  of  grain  and  wheat.  At  Winnemucca  I  was  told  that 
uo  locusts  bad  over  appeared.  Koue  were  seen  at  Humboldt  Station  this  year,  though 
in  1871  swarms  of  them  were  seen  west  of  tho  station  by  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas. 

Aufjust  18.— At  Reno  I  found  Caloptenm  Atlanis  in  small  numbers  in  fields  of  alfalfa 
or  in'tho  tall  grass  bordering  the  fields,  but  never  away  from  the  damper,  irrij^rt^ted, 
more  shaded  ^rass- lands,  never  on  the  plains  and  on  tho  roadsides,  where  thedifierent 
species  of  Q^dipoda  abound.  Tho  pupa  was  very  much  like  that  of  Calopienus  spretm; 
exactly*  iu  its  general  style  of  coloration. 

Auyuiit  19. — At  Glcnbroke,  Nov.,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe,  in  hay-fielfb 
more  or  less  damp,  and  iu  the  stubble  of  wheat-fields,  C.  Atlanie  occurred  in  aboa- 
dance. 

August  23. — Arrived  yesterday  at  Berryvale,  Sisaon's  Station,  in  the  entrance  to 
Shasta  Valley.  The  insects  of  the  woods  and  fields  in  their  general  appearance,  as 
well  as  tho  vegetation,  remind  one  of  the  forests  of  Maine.  Here  occurred  Caloptenus 
femur-ruhrum  in  great  abundance,  and  every  now  and  then  Calopicnua  AtlaniSj  aso- 
ciated  with  them  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  Maine  and  MassucbujKetts.  Of 
tho  C.  Ailanis,  some  were  dark- colored  exactly  like  C.  fcmur-rubrum^  while  others  were 
paler  and  much  like  C.  spretus  in  their  general  appearance,  though  they  were  smaller, 
and  with  much  shorter  wings.  Caloptcnus  hlviitaius  was  not  uncommon  here,  and  was 
ovipositing,  while  C.  femurruhrum  was  observed  in  copula.  As  noticed  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  the  species  of  Calopienua  almost  iavariably  aficct  damp  grassy  fields  aad 
gardens  and  mowed  lands,  while  the  species  of  QJdipoda  almost  invariably  frequent 
the  dry,  hot,  exposed  road -sides  and  fields,  where  the  grass  was  short  and  dried  up. 

August  25. — ^Ascended  the  crater-cone  of  Mount  Shasta,  and  at  and  above  the  liinits 
of  trees  spent  several  hours  in  turning  over  stones  for  insects  without  perceiving  any 
traces  of  dead  locusts  (C.  »prctus)  which  are  so  commonly  found  on  tho  peaks  of  ibo 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  would  indicate,  although  it  might  not  prove,  that  swanas  of 
locusts  never  pass  from  Nevada  or  Idaho  over  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

August  20. — At  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  common  red-legged  locust  {Colopienus  femurs 
rubrum)  which  is  the  destructive  species  in  the  Atlantic  States,  was  the  most  common 
form  about  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  although  a  few  C,  Atlanis  were  associated  with 
them,  both  locusts  occurring  in  tho  same  relative  numbers  as  at  Berry  vale,  near  Mount 
Shasta.  In  fields  near  East  Portland,  while  the  red-legged  locust  was  abundant,  the 
Ailanis  form  was  not  to  bo  found.  In  tho  same  fields  occurred  iu  abundance  a  species 
of  PczzotetiiXf  a  locust  with  remarkably  short  wings,  which  bore  a  remarkable  reaem- 
blance  in  color  and  markings  to  the  red-legged  locust,  though  differing  iu  the  form 
of  the  male  genital  armature.    The  hind  tibio)  are  bluish. 

August  31.— At  the  cascades  of  the  Columbia  river  Iho  red-legged  locust  {C.fenvr 
ruhnim)  was  common  in  company  with  (Edipoda  Carolina  on  the  graasy  bonlkS  of  the 
river  at  the  lower  railroad  station. 

September^. — At  Umatilla,  Washington  Territory,  found  in  abundance  in  the  sage 
and  grease  bushes  Caloptenus  Atlanis  of  a  variety  which  approaches  Calopicnus  aprdiUy 
in  its  large  size  and  length  of  wing.  With  them  were  associu^^ed  a  beautiful  blnc-lcgged 
Ca(optenuSf  which  was  especially  abundant,  feeding  on  (he  grease- wood,  there  being  no 
grass.  This  mixture  of  some  of  the  characters  of  C  spretus  with  those  of  tho  specits 
Atlanis  were  of  great  interest.  It  were  as  though  C.  spretus  had  at  this  i>oint  hybridized 
with  C.  AtlaniSj  resulting  in  forms  which  apparently  showed  that  the  two  species  had 
interbred.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  possible  view,  since  swarms  of  C.  spretus  have  flown 
as  far  west  as  tho  vicinity  of  Walla  Walla,  which  is  only  about  25  miles  due  cast  of 
Wallula.  But  I  think  tho  explanation  of  the  came  of  tho  tendency  of  C.  Atlanis  to  (iu 
this  region)  vary  in  the  direction  of  O,  spretus^  the  true  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  may 
bo  discovered  in  the  climate,  soil,  rain-fall,  and  physical  geography  of  the  Columbia 
Valley  cast  of  tho  Cascade  Range.  In  all  respects  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  alkali 
desert  of  Nevada,  the  region  being,  however,  less  elevated,  Tho  elevation  of  the 
Plains  of  the  Columl)ia  at  Wallula  and  Walla  W^alla  is  only  about  800  feet  above  the 
sea ;  tho  country  is  level,  forming  a  sandy  desert,  broken  up  by  ranges  of  mountains 
(such  as  tho  Blue  Mountains)  running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  iii  height  and  scenic 
features  is  like  the  mountain-ranges  in  Central  Nevada,  as  observed  along  the  Hue  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Tho  settlements  are  situated  in  oases  in  this  desert.  Walla 
Walla  is  situated  at  tho  base  of  tho  Blue  Mountains,  in  tho  head-waters  of  the  Walla 
Walla  river;  its  elevation  is  8o5  feet.  There  is  no  arable  land  at  Wallula  or  Uniaiill.% 
nor  westward  until  we  reach  Dalles,  at  the  foot  of  I  he  Cascade  Mountains.  There  are 
no  farms  near  Wallula,  on  tho  east,  until  wo  reach  Walla  Walla  and  Dayton,  W.  T. 
Tho  rain- fall  is  very  slight,*  much  as  in  Nevada,  droughts  being  prolonged,  and  ia 

*  The  mean  tcmporatnro  for  cif^bt  yearo  from  18.>7  to  lbG4.  {uc!uHivo,  was  51°  5*.  Thecxtrome*  wi'W 
lowcAt  JaDuary  15 and  16,  1862,  when  the  tbonnomot^r  went  do\m  to  24<).  Tho  hiche«t.  lOTo,  on  the  l'^ 
of  August,  16(i0.  The  winteiu  of  185G>'57  and  of  18Cl-Ci  were  very  sevepo.  Th«  ine«n  anniul  raia 
fall  for  these  ei^lit  yeani  was  2-2.3  inches,  but  tho  fall  wa«<  very  irregular  in  amount.  30.66  Inches  baring 
fallen  in  li^C-i.  and  but  4  06  inches  in  1863.  Littlo  rain  falls  in' Juno,  July,  Auj^ut.  and  Sepremtjcr.  ITie 
prevailin:;  winds  are  southwest  and  soutboast.  The  changes  iu  tho  tomperaturo  »ro  vo  y  suddau-'* 
[Uygienoof  tUo  United  States  Army,  Washington,  16iu,  p.  4J1. 
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xdnter  there  is  little,  sometimes  no  sdow  falling,  the  moistore  in  the  "cbinook''  or 
southwest  winds  blowing  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  mostly  absorbed  by  the  Cascade 
Ran^e,  what  is  left  falling  on  the  Bine  Mountains  and  the  Bitter  Soot  Mountains  be- 
yond. The  Plaius  of  the  Columbia,  owin^  to  their  slight  elevation,  and  the  presence  of 
mountain-ranges  on  the  east  and  west  side,  are  very  hot,  tho  nights  being  hot  as  well 
as  the  days. 

I  have  entered  at  some  length  into  the  description  of  this  portion  of  the  Plains  of 
the  Columbia  because  the  Commission  was  unable  to  obtain  from  books  or  geographers 
any  adequate  idea  of  this  region.  I  had  snpposed  that  tho  country  was  in  its  phys- 
ical cbsiracteristlcs  a  western  extension  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  platoan,  and  in  an 
unpublished  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  prepared 
last  year,  I  had  ventured  to  extend  its  distribution  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Plains  of  the  Columbia.  Even  in  making  inqniries  regarding  tho  nature  of  this 
region  in  passing  through  Montana  early  in  the  summer,  I  was  unable  to  elicit  any 
exact  information,  except  that  the  country  was  like  that  of  the  level  portions  of  Mon- 
tana, but  I  found  that  the  rain-fall  is  mucli  less,  the  heat  probably  greater,  tho  winds 
dryer  and  hotter,  and  the  soil  absolutely  incapable  of  maintaining  a  farming  or  grazing 
community  except  in  the  river-bottoms  of  the  smaller  streams,  ^ore,  then,  we  have  a 
country  which  can  only  support  the  Rocky  Mountain  locusts  in  small  quantities. 
Swarms  may  invade  Walla  Walla  and  Dayton  and  adjoining  farming-regions,  but  their 
young  would  not  have  sufficient  pasturage,  they  would  die  off,  and  when  present  on  the 
farms  could  easily  be  stamped  out.  For  this  reason,  as  in  Nevada,  while  swarms  may 
occasionally  apx>ear,  they  will  not  gain  a  permament  foothold  on  the  Plains  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, east  of  the  Blue  Mountains  at  least. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  peculiar  variety  of  AiJanis  found  at  Wallula,  we 
have  in  its  environment  a  great  dim^rence  from  the  low,  damp,  temperate  climate  of 
Western  Oregon,  and  these  differences  are  sufHcient  to  account  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  normal  form  of  Atlanta  and  the  Wallula  variety.^ 

At  tho  Dalles  no  locusts  of  any  sort,  except  a  small  grasshopper  belonging  to  an  un- 
known genus,  were  detected,  as  the  hills  and  plains  about  the  town  were  very  dry  and 
parched.  The  sage-bush  and  grease-wood  are  frequent  on  tho  hills,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Plains  of  the  Columbia  extend  up  to  the  foothills  of 
tho  Csiscade  Range,  and  there  is  apparently  no  physical  reason  why  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain locust  may  not,  under  favorable  conditions  of  winds  and  other  circumstances,  Hj 
quite  to  the  foothills  of  tho  Cascade  Range,  although  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  evi- 
dence that  it  has  ever  been  seen  west  of  Walla  Walla. 

I  met  hero  several  persons  who  gave  me  important  information  regarding  the  inva- 
fiion,  last  month,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  in  eastern  Oregon.  Mr.  Frank  Lough- 
orty,  of  Clarksville,  a  settlement  about  20  miles  southeast  of  Baker  City,  told  me  that 
lociista  appeared  in  swarms  in  the  settlements  in  the  Burnt  River  Valley.  This  settle- 
ment lies  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Baker  City,  in  latitude  44^  45',  and  about  20  miles 
west  of  the  Snake  River,  which  here  forms  a  great  bend  to  the  westward.  The  locusts 
oppcared  in  swarms  in  this  region  about  the  middle  of  August,  coming  from  an  east- 
erly direction.  They  were  very  annoying,  eating  off  the  tops  of  onions  and  gnawing 
the  bark  of  fruit-trees,  especially  the  peach.  Mr.  liougherty  thought  that  the  locusts 
would  not  advance  much  further  west,  as  there  was  a  barrier  of  mountains  west  of  the 
Bel  tlements,  forming  a  divide  between  Burnt  and  Powder  Rivers.  Mr.  W.  F.  Gwinn, 
of  Walla  Walla,  tola  mo  that  the  stage-driver  on  the  route  from  Baker  City  to  Walla 
Walla  informed  him  that  a  swarm  of  locusts  appeared  in  the  Burnt  River  country 
about  the  10th  of  July  j.  that  they  "  ate  out  three  ranches,"  devouring  the  beet- tops 
and  other  vegetables.  When  seen  they  were  traveling  in  the  direction  of  Walla 
Walla,  namely,  in  a  northwest  direction  and  from  the  southeast.  This  fact  would 
indicate  that  these  swarms  of  locusts  came  from  Snake  River  Valloy,  about  Boise  City, 
where  they  are  known  to  have  hatched  in  large  numbers. 

September  C— Arrived  at  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  en  rovie  for  San  Francisco.  On 
one  of  the  Columbia  River  steamers  I  met  Mr.  J.  K.  Lum,  of  Skookumchuck,  Wash., 
who  gave  me  tho  only  information  I  was  able  to  obtain  relative  to  the  ravages  of 
locusts  in  Washington  Territory,  west  of  the  Cascade  Range.  He  tells  me  that  in 
August,  1856,  grasshoppers  wero  very  abundant  at  Skooknmchuck,t  eating  the  heads  of 
wbeat,  blackening  tho  iprain.  Ho  thinks  tho  species  was  larger  than  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain locust.    It  did  no  damage  elsewhere. 

At  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  a  peculiar  variety  of  Caloptenus  atJanis  occurred  in 
abundance  ou  the  dry  open  fields  about  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  associated 
with  CEdipoda  pellucida  (airox)  jt  which  was  equally  abundant;  but  in  tho  damper  fields 

*  This  emne  may  be  parallel  in  wnne  respeot  to  th«t  of  CMaptet  Meorieanus  and  C.  atarahu,  the  weatem 
and  eastern  yellow-hammer  woodpecker. 

tSknoknmchnck  is  situated  in  Loiris  County,  "Washington  Territory,  between  Xalama  and  Olj-mpia, 
the  country  beinp;  level  and  well  woo<Iod. 

I I  noticed  that  this  species,  which  fats  been  placed  in  a  separate  ^enns  (Camnvla).  does  not  make  a 
crackling  noise  like  the  species  of  (Edivoda.  Alonff  tho  shores  of  tho  Straits  of  Fuca  (Edpoda  Carolina 
^wa»  eommon.  I  also  captured  it  at  oalt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  Bcno,  Nov. ;  Shasta  Valley,  Cal.  It  ii  a 
common  Paciflc  Coast  form,  and  varies  there  much  as  in  the  Eastern  States. 
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of  taller  grass  borderinpr  tho  wheat- fields,  and  in  the  old  wheat-fields  the  Ca\opicvv» 
was  equally  abundant.  This  variety  of  Calopienua  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Scodder 
as  Walker*8  Caloptenns  hiUturatiis,  and  1  have  also  compared  it  with  Walker'a  descrip- 
tion. Cdloptcntia  bivittatua  also  is  a  not  uncommon  Pacific  Coast  grasshopper.  It  occarrcd 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Shasta,  Sisson's  Kanch. 

Scjytcmhcr  16.— At  San  Francisco  obtained  such  information  from  Messrs.  Henry  Ed- 
wards and  James  Bchrens  as  to  lead  me  to  think  with  the  observations  that  I  have 
myKelf  made  that  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  Caloptentu  atlanis  (and  prob- 
ably C.  femur-i-vbrum  \fh\ch  is  often,  as  I  have  found,  more  abundant  in  some  localities 
in  central  and  northern  California  than  C  a/ /a»i«^,  is  the  species  which  has  locally  devas- 
tated iM)rtion8  of  California,  though  Camnula  pclladda  may  occasionally  become  iuja- 
rious. 

iScptcrnbcr  20. — A  diligent  search  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  as  well  as  at  the  grounds 
about  the  BigTree  Station  (Clark's)  failed  to  reveal  any  traces  of  C.  atlanis;  none  were 
seen  on  tho  mountains  by  tb«  valley  nor  along  the  roads  from  Merced  to  the  valley, 
only  a  few  specimens  of  QHdipoda,  which  flourish  by  the  roadsides  and  dry  fieliljj. 
There  \fas  no  evidence  found  to  give  any  grounds  for  the  belief  that  swarms  of  tho 
Rocky  Mountain  locusts  have,  or  ever  will,  lly  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  Nevada  or 
the  region  north. 

September  21.— Thomas  Birmingham,  a  guide  at  the  Big  Tree  Station,  told  me  that 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  le56  or  1857  the  grasshoppers  were  very  abundant  and 
destmctive,  eating  grains,  vegetables,  fmit-trees,  flying  in  the  face  of  the  traveller, 
and  thus  proving  annoying.  In  one  case  they  eat  a* man's  coat.  They  came  in  two 
separate  swarms  from  the  south  in  June  and  July,  after  the  wheat- harvest  was  o>'er. 
Thomas  Givens,  of  Horuitos,  told  me  that  in  that  town  in  1802  or  ISCli  a  swarm  of 
grasshoppers  came  from  the  south,  like  a  white  glistening  cloud,  in  June  or  July. 
They  were  observed  eating  the  bark  of  peach-trees.  In  April  of  the  present  year, 
young  grasshoppers  were  very  abundant  near  Uomitos,  but  the  subsequent  heat  and 
drought  destroyed  the  herbage,  so  that  the  grasshoppers  disappeared,  in  ItAiGor  \^ 
a  swarm  fifteen  miles  wide  came  from  the  north,  and  were  so  numerous  as  to  fill  a  well 
at  a  locality  known  as  the  fifteen-mile  house,  near  Stockton.  Mr.  W.  L.  Morton,  of 
Tulare  County,  told  me  that  in  18CD  the  grasshopper  was  abundant  in  that  valley  in 
6th  township,  18th  east — 2l8t,  6th  east.  They  flow  from  the  southwest,  appearing  for 
three  weeks,  from  the  last  of  May  till  the  middle  of  June  ;  they  eat  grajH)  leaves,  com, 
and  wheat.  In  September  they  were  abundant  at  Stouo  Corral,  township  16  south, 
24  east. 

Seplember  23.— Mr.  J.  B.  Sears,  of  Stockton,  says  that  in  the  year  IttTS  (?),  in  the  sum- 
mer, tho  grasshoppers  were  abundant,  eating  gai  den- vegetables,  especially  onions,  fniir, 
oak-leaves,  &c.,  but  came  too  late  to  injure  the  wheat-crop.  Of  a  number  of  gentle- 
men whom  I  saw  none  knew  of  any  destructive  species  of  grasshopper  in  California,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  tho  ravages  committed  by  locusts  in  California  at  the 
present  day  are  not  of  great  moment,  and  are  paralleled  by  the  occasional  damajp; 
done  by  swarms  of  the  red-legged  locusts  (Caloptcmis  fcniur-rubrum)  in  the  Atlantic 
States. 

The  results  of  this  journey  may  bo  summed  up  as  follows:  Definite  information  was 
obtained  concerning  the  invasion  of  Northern  Nevada  and  Eastern  Oregon  by  swarms 
of  the  genuine  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  and  they  were  traced  with  a  good  degree  of  prob- 
ability to  tho  Snake  River  Valley,  in  tho  vicinity  of  Boise  City.  The  western  limits  of 
tho  Rocky  Mountain  locust  were  definitely  ascertained  to  be  near  the  meridian  of 
1**0C,  extending  along  this  Vine  from  latitude  5n°  to  37^.  It  is  most  probable  that  while 
ibis  locust  may  occasionally,  in  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon, fly  to  the  eastrni 
flank  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  in  California  as  far  as  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Si&^m 
Nevada,  swarms  never  pasi  over  those  mountains. 

Tho  species  sometimes  destructive  in  Washington  Temtory  and  Oregon,  in  the  foir^t 
region  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  in  California,  is  Calopienua  ailanU  an«l 
probably,  also,  in  some  localities,  C,  fcmur-rubrumj  both  abounding  and  sometimes  de- 
structive in  tho  Atlantic  States. 

NOTE  REGARDING  VARIATIONS  IX  CVLOPTENUS  SPRETU8,  ATLANIS,  AND  FEMUR- RUBRCM. 

As  Caloptcntia  atlania  and  fcmur-ruhrum  occurred  in  abundance  in  Upper  California, 
and  the  former  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  and  Vancouver  Island,  I  liave 
made  tho  following  comparisons  between  the  specimens  from  different  points  in  the 
Pacific  States  and  individuals  from  the  Atlantic  States. 

C.  ailavis  $  from  Portland  and  Oregon  compar«7.— While  atlaniatTom  Portland,  Oreg., 
are  normal,  those  from  W^allula,  in  size  and  length  of  wing,  approach  C.  tprctuM,  thi.nj;h 
they  still  diiler,  tho  markings  and  colors  being  like  atlania, 

Mcaaurcmcnta. 

C.  sprctua  J-jfrom  Salt  Lake,  length  of  body  and  ti  ings  (folded),  3U,  33i;  wings 
23^,25;  hind  femora,  13i°"".  /i      « — *  «. 
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C,  atlani3f  froni  Wallnla,  smallest  ^ ,  length  of  body  and  wings  (folded),  25 ;  wings, 
17i ;  bind  femora,  13™™. 

C.  ailania,  from  Wallula,  largest  S ,  length  of  body  and  wings  (folded),  28;  wings, 
20 ;  hind  femora,  ISi™™. 

C.  atlanis  <J,  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  length  of  body  and  wings  (folded),  24^25; 
'  wings,  17 ;  hind  femora,  IS-i*"™. 

C.  atlanis  ^  (hUituraius)^  Vancouver  Island,  length  of  body  and  wings  (folded),  23; 
wings,  16;  hind  femora,  12-i-™". 

C.  atlanis  ^ ,  Shasta  Valley,  Cal.,  length  of  body  and  wings  (folded),  2H-25™". 

(J.  ailania  <?,  Lako  Taboo,  Nov.,  length  of  body  and  wing.s  ^folded),  22™'". 

C  atlanis  ^,  Massachusetts,  length  of  body  and  wings  (folded),  24^°"°. 

In  tho  malo  genital  armor,  especially  the  male  cerci,  the  Wallula  male  ailania  ap- 
pntaches  C,  spretua,  the  cerci  being  shorter  and  broader  than  usnal,  and  thus  arc  like 
those  of  C.  apretua.  The  environment  of  tho  Vv^'allnla  atlanis  is  like  that  of  C.  aprctua, 
and  for  this  reason, probably,  it  approaches  it  moro  than  a  mountain  form  like  that 
f  mm  Lake  Tahoe,  or  the  normal  form  like  that  at  Portland,  Oreg.  Tlu^  body  of  tho 
Wallula  ailania*  is  slender,  but  not  light-colored  as  in  a</a7JwfromUeddin':  and  Shasta 
Valley,  California,  or  Michigan,  which  closely  resemble  iu  coloration  0.  spreius.  Wt> 
have  here  at  least  a  mixture  of  apretua  with  1  ho  genuine  atlanis  characters.  (Iu  one  ^ 
from  Wallula  the  hind  tibirs  arc  bluish;  in  all  tho  others,  red.) 

In  ^  C.  ailania  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Amherst  and  Essex  County,  Massachnsetts, 
thero  are  no  ditieronces  in  size  and  markings,  or  iu  tho  form  of  the  hind  femora,  except 
that  in  some  Oregon  Kpecimens  the  tip  of  tho  abdomen  of  tho  Oregon  examples  is  in 
some  cases  higher  and  the  notched  portion  rather  narrower,  but  this  dilTerence  is  not 
to  be  seen  iu  any  other  ^  from  Amherst,  which  is  as  high  and  narrow  as  iu  the  Oregon 
one. 

In  <y  C.  a/?aiiw  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  ^  C.a<7aww  from  Victori.n,  Vancouver  Island, 
(C.  bUituratua  Walker)  tho  var.  hilituratna  is  scarcely  darker,  but  tho  spots  on  tho  foro 
wings  are  much  larger  and  moro  distinct,  the  hind  femora  are  shorter  and  thicker, 
with  darker  patches  and  spots;  the  body  is  shorter  and  thicker  and  tho  wings  decid- 
edly shorter,  in  the  $  not  exceeding  the  tip  of  tho  ovipositor;  tho  ^  genital  armature 
and  abdominal  tip  are  the  same  in  both. 

I  regard  Walkei-'s  hiliturattts  as  simply  a  variety  of  C.  atlanis^  forming  one  end  of  a 
scries,  of  which  the  Wallula  specimens  and  Redding,  Cal.  (and  Michigan),  specimens 
form  another,  both  resembling,  but  iu  a  different  way,  C.  aprcius^  the  bUituratua  being 
most  unlike. 

I  have,  since  my  return,  sent  specimens  of  ^  and  9  C?.  bilituraiua  Walk,  to  R. 
McLachlan,  esq.,  of  London,  for  comparison  with  Walker's  types  in  tho  British  Mu- 
seum. He  kindly  made  tho  comparison,  and  writes  mo :  "  C.  bUituratua  Walker  is,  so 
far  as  tho  ^  is  concerned,  decidedly  tho  same  as  your  larger  species.  But  I  am  not  suro 
that  the  presumed  9  of  bUituratua  is  the  same."  As  I  took  tho  two  sexes  in  abund- 
ance, and  no  other  species  of  Calopienua  was  to  bo  setrn,  I  think  that  all  the  spe- 
cimens I  obtained  were,  without  doubt,  bilituratus. 

In  comparing  ^  ailania  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Massachnsetts  with  a  pair(^ 
and  9  )  from  Redding,  Cal.  (presented  by  Mr.  Scudder),  we  have  in  tho  latter,  characters 
that  so  closely  ally  it  to  C.  apretua  that  Mr.  Scudder  and  myself  on  a  hasty  examina- 
tiou  prononuced  it  simply  a  short-winged  apretua^  the  form  of  body  and  pale  coloration 
and  peculiar  markings  allying  it  very  closely  to  C.  apretua.  Still  it  graduated  into  Shasta 
Valley  forms  which  I  collected,  and  the  anal  cerci  arc  narrow,  quite  unlike  those  of  6'. 
apretus,  the  head  is  rather  large,  while  the  fore  wings  nro  diflerently  spotted  with  dark 
in  the  9  >  but  in  the  ^  the  spots  arc  as  in  the  Shasta  Valley  ailania. 

In  a  male  ailania  from  near  San  Francisco,  received  from  Mr.  H.  Edwards,  tho  anal 
c-^rci  are  mnch  as  in  C  apretua^  oeing  broad,  but  otherwise  tho  specimen  is  very  much 
like  those  from  Shasta  Valley. 

Th<H  Shasta  Valky  C.  ailania  $  are  in  most  cases  rather  smaller  and  decidedly  paler 
t'lau  iu  those  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  but  as  large  as  somo  of  the  Massachnsetts  ones. 
The  anal  cerci  are  narrow.  One  C.  ailania  from  Shasta  Valley,  received  from  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, had  blue  hind  tibise ;  in  all  tho  others  they  wero  red. 

Specimens  from  Glen  wood,  Nov.,  on  tho  east  side  of  Lake  Tahoo,  wore  dark-colored, 
and  spotted  mnch  as  in  tboso  from  Poitland,  Oreg.,  and  Massachusetts,  and  if  mixe(l 
n'»  with  thom  could  not  bo  easily  distinguished.  Tho  lateral  claspcrs  arc  narrow ;  in 
th  .*  Massachusetts  specimens  they  aro  short  and  as  broad  as  in  tho  San  Francisco  ^. 
O  »e  ^  from  Lako  Tahoo  bad  blue  hind  tibiro. 

Iu.  Calopienua  rpretus  from  Iowa,  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  Salt  Lake  I  find,  in  my 
specimens,  no  essential  did'erenco  iu  length  of  wing;  and  they  can  Ix)  ea^^iiy  distin- 
guihhed ;  not  only  arc  tho  wings  much  longer  and  the  body  larger,  but  tho  hind  femora 
are,  as  a  rnlo,  though  not  invariably,  longer  than  in  C.  atlanis.    The  anal  cerci  aro  in- 

*  Mr.  S.  n.  Scud'i-or  ba^  klndlv  «ibotrn  mo  a  Bptcitnen  of  atlanis  llko  tho  Wallula  form,  fix)m  tho 
Tii!^oii  lUvcr,  \7hcro  it  was  loUcctod  by  Mr.  Kcnuicott. 
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variably  abort  and  broad,  and,  wbether  C.  atlanie  bo  only  a  emaller  and  sbort-'winged 
variety  or  not,  ife  seems  to  me  that  the  forms  commonly  known  as  C.  ^prcins  and  C. 
atlaniit  should  receive  distinct  names,  both  common  and  scientific,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience; and  I  am,  from  a  stady  of  the  material  thus  far  examined,  inclined  to  con- 
sider iho  two  forms  as  specifically  distinct.  Theoretically  I  reirard  atlaniSy  being  the 
more  widely  diffnsed  form,  as  probably  the  parent  stock  from  which  C.  apretm  ha«  sepa- 
rated. That  C,  atlanis  is  a  variety  of  C.  fcmur-ruhrum  is  not,  I  think,  warrante<l  by  anv 
iacta  that  I  have  observed,  thongh  both  forms  may  have  originated  from  a  common 
ancestor. 

CaJoptenusfernvr-rubntm. --This  species  occurs  in  abundance  at  Shasta  Valley  and 
Portland,  Oreg.,  C,  atlanis  being  associated  with  it,  bnt  mnch  less  abundant,  as  in 
the  Atlantic  States.  I  also  received  it  from  near  San  Francisco  through  Mr.  Henry 
Edwards,  and  from  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  through  Mr.  Barfoot.  I  can,  after  carefal  com- 
pariBOu,  see  no  difference  In  size,  length  of  wings,  and  the  form  of  the  anal  cerci  be- 
tween the  Pacific  coast  and  Atlantic  coast  or  Utah  specimens.  In  one  C  femur-ruhmmf 
from  Portland,  Oreg.,  there  is  a  deep,  well-marked  notch  in  the  tip  of  the  male  ab- 
domen. In  several  instances  I  have  seen  a  faint  notch  in  Massachnsetto  specimens ; 
on  the  other  hand  the  male  tip  in  C,  atlama  is  very  slightly  notched;  sometimes  it  is 
almost  obsolete.  The  male  of  C.  femur-ruhrum  is  not  only  easily  separated  from  the 
male  atlanis  by  the  rounded,  ontire  tip  of  the  abdomen,  but  also  by  the  very  different 
form  of  the  anal  cerci,  which  are  triangular  and  produced  at  the  end. 

As  regards  the  lengtU  of  wing  in  C.  atlanis  or  in  C  femur-ruhrumy  it  has  for  years 
been  known  to  me  that  many  C.  fcmur-ruhrum  have  short  wings  as  well  as  long  wrings. 
I  find  this  to  be  the  case  with  atlanis.  In  a  ^  atlanis  from  Amherst,  Mass.,  the  wings 
are  shorter  than  in  C,  femur-ruhrum  from  Essex  County,  Mass.  One  ^  atlanis  from 
Massachusetts  and  one  9  fi-om  Illinois  had  wings  of  the  same  length  as  in  C.  femur- 
ruhrum  from  Massachusetts.  In  a  ^  atlanis  from  Shasta  Valley  and  C.  femur-rubrum 
the  wings  are  of  the  same  length.  The  wings  in  the  Lako  Tahoe  C,  atlanis  are  much 
shorter  than  in  San  Francisco  or  Massachusetts  femur-rubrum.  From  these  examples, 
selected  at  random,  I  infer  that  there  are  short  and  long  winged  C.  atlanis  as  well  as 
C,  femur-ruhrum, 

A  sinj^lar  variety  of  C  atlanis  I  captured  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  this  year,  in  October, 
has  curiously  forked  anal  cerci,  the  males  moaanring  (incladinff  the  folded  wings)  1 
nch  or  HO'^^,  the  wings  in  one  case  being  slightly  shorter  than  tne  abdomen. 
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[The  notes  and  data  collected  dnring  a  trip  made  to  Manitoba  in  An^rnst  and  Sep- 
tember, 1877,  by  Mr.  Riley,  have  been  embodied  in  the  main  report.  The  Province  wjis 
remarkably  free  from  the  insects,  and  parties  whom  we  met  and  who  had  traveled  in 
early  summer  from  Battleford  and  from  Montana  reported  the  same  freedom  from  the 
insect  throughout  the  country  to  the  northwest  and  southwest.  The  information  col- 
lected for  past  years  agrees  precisely  with  the  report  of  Prof.  G,  M.  Dawson  and  with 
what  is  j^ven  in  Chapter  II.  The  prevailing  winds,  as  we  learned  from  Mr.  J.  Stewart, 
signal  officer  at  Winnipeg,  are  from  the  south  in  May  and  June,  and  from  the  north 
and  northwest  in  July,  August,  and  during  the  autumn.  The  insects  come  into  the 
Province  either  from  tne  south,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  June,  but  gener- 
ally in  July,  or  from  the  west  and  southwest  later.  Those  which  breed  there  leave  in 
July,  August,  and  September,  almost  always  towards  the  south  and  southeast.  Tbey 
have  exceptionally  reached  as  far  east  aa  Fort  Francis,  on  Rainy  Lake,  in  Kcewatin. 
We  deem  the  following  items  of  sufficient  interest  to  go  on  record.] 

Although  the  locust-hatch  of  1877  has  been  almost  unprecedented  in  extent,  the  ex- 
emption of  Manitoba  and  the  plains  extending  westwardly  in  British  America  has 
been  established  by  a  general  concurrence  of  testimony.  The  exodus  of  last  year  from 
the  Northwest  Territory  was  so  directly  south  and  southeast  as  to  turn  the  western 
flank  of  this  province,  and  we  are  glad  to  believe  that  there  has  been  and  will  be  no 
return.  The  plague  has  passed,  and  wo  are  informed  that  Montana  and  the  whole 
^llssouri  Valley,  at  least  as  far  as  Bismarck,  have  eivjoyed  a  similar  exemption.  The 
immense  masses  incubated  in  Minnesota,  after  much  oscillation,  departed  southeast ; 
but  as  yet  we  have  no  information  where  they  have  gone.  The  American  press  is 
greatly  puzzled  to  solve  this  mystery  which  every  day  increases.  The  present  proba- 
bility is  that  the  insects,  harassed  and  debilitated  by  the  attacks  of  ichneumon  flies, 
their  natural  enemies,  have  not  sufficient  vitality  for  reproduction,  and  that  the  innu- 
merable hosts  of  the  sky  will  scatter  and  perish,  leaving  not  an  egg  behind.  This 
natural  limitation  of  the  scourf^e  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  "  beastly  weather," 
especially  the  cold  and  heavy  rains,  which  have  excited  so  much  senseless  malediction 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  How  seldom  we  penetrate  the  disguises  which 
mask  the  blessings  of  Providence.  ♦  ♦  • 

The  settlements  along  the  North  Saskatchewan  are  exempted  by  adequate  summer 
rains  from  the  necessity  of  irrigation — ^a  fact  not  only  suggestive  of  capacity  to  suh* 
tain  a  dense  agricultural  i>opnlation,  but  adverse  to  the  generation  of  the  locust.  He 
may  migrate  thither,  although  there  is  no  record  of  his  ravages  north  of  Fort  Carlton, 
but  the  more  arid  districts  southward  must  be  explored  for  his  original  breeding- 
grounds.  The  conditions  of  his  genesis  may  exist  for  a  district  as  large  as  Belgium, 
near  and  north  of  the  intemation^  frontier,  bat  tenfold  that  area  will  be  found  in 
the  Manvaises  Torres  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  and  the  sterile  plains  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana— a  region  as  large  as  France.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  extensive 
district  was  fully  depleted  of  the  adult  insect  by  southeast  flights  in  1876,  and  we 
-welcome  the  exemption  from  return  flights  in  1877  as  a  guarantee  that  a  considerable 
cycle  of  years  will  elapse  before  natural  agencies  willsuS'er  the  great  evil  to  be  repro- 
duced.—[  Winnepeg  Standard^  September  10, 1877. 

Last  year  but  few  localities  in  the  Northwest  Territories  were  free  from  the  locust, 
either  hatched  or  as  a  foreigner.  This  applies  to  the  belt  of  country  extenrling  from 
the  Kocky  Mountains  to  the  Red  River  settlements  and  lying  south  of  the  South  Branch 
of  Saskatchewan  River.  West  of  the  Red  Deer  River  (a  branch  of  the  South  Branch, 
109^  west  lon^titnde,  51°  north  latitude)  the  branch  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
A  sntiall  district  lying  east  of  the  confluence  of  the  South  and  North  Branches  and 
south  of  the  main  stream  is  also  free  from  the  visits  of  locusts.  Here  farming  is  ex- 
t  eniively  and  successfully  carried  on.  These  facts  being  pretty  constant,  it  is  easy  to 
clraw  a  line  on  a  map  of  the  conntry  showing  the  northern  limits  of  the  locust. 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  onlv  a  small  brood  was  hatched  in  the  hills,  on  the  high- 
lands about  a  mile  from  the  fort.  They  were  not  dense.  They  occupied  a  piece  of 
^rround  about  one-fourth  mile  in  length  and  about  ICO  yards  in  width.  This  was  on 
ibe  1st  of  August.    They  soon  disappeared. 

I  was  not  at  this  post  last  year,  and  can  get  very  little  reliable  information  about  the 
[10  G]  tl45] 
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movements  of  the  locnst  previoas  to  this  snmmcr.  In  1875,  ej^gs  were  extensiTCly  de- 
posited throughout  the  hills,  and  the  following  year  the  hatched  broods  destroyed 
everything  green. 

No  cultivation  was  attempted  here  last  year.  '  This  year  we  have  a  small  vegetalile- 
gardcn,  which  is  doin.«T  well,  the  number  of  insects  that  sojonmed  not  being  sntUciently 
great  to  do  injury.  These  had  their  wings  loaded  with  small  red  mites,  a  parasito  very 
d'.?stractivo  to  the  locust.  I  counted  as  many  as  21  mites  on  one  locust,  and  seldooi 
less  than  livo.  Many  ahjo  contaiued  one  or  two  maggots  (Sarcopkuga  camaria).  Tttey 
all  seemed  weak  on  the  wing,  and  their  diseased  state  was  probably  the  cause  of  their 
alighting.  Most  of  those  that  alighted  have  gradually  disappeared,  in  what  mann^-r 
I  canuot  say.  I  have  seen  no  swarms  fonning  from  them  and  no  dead  insects  can  bo 
found  on  the  ground.— [J.  G.  Kittson,  Fort  Walsh,  Cypress  Hills,  Angnst,  1S77 

What  is  called  the  Cypress  Hills  is  a  very  elevated  part  of  the  great  water-shed  sep- 
aratiug  the  Missouri  Eiver  and  its  tributaries  from  the  northern  rivers.  The  mngo 
oxtends  about  80  miles  east  and  west  and  is  over  40  miles  wide.  It  ia  divided 
into  valleys  by  innnmerablo  streams  tending  soath  to  empty  their  waters  into  the 
Milk  Uiver,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri.  The  valleys  are  deep  and  their  sides  steep, 
often  ]>erpcndicular;  bottoms  flat.  The  sides  and  small  center  are  generally  well- 
wooded  with  poplar,  larch,  and  spruce.  The  highest  point  of  land  is  3,d00  feet  above 
soa-lcvcl.  On  the  south,  east,  and  west  the  hills  terminate  somewhat  abruptly,  bot 
north  they  gradually  lose  themselves  by  nndolations  into  the  level  coaaCiy.  Fort 
Walsh  is  situated  10  miles  from  the  s'^nth  side  and  23  from  the  west  end.  I  believe 
f  jrmin|r  in  the  hills  would  prove  a  losing  speculation ;  frost  comes  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  September. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  when  returning  from  the  boundary-line,  I  caroe  across 
some  grasshoppers  m  the  valley  of  what  is  called  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Milk  River, 
30  miles  south  of  this  post.  They  were  not  very  numerous ;  about  one  to  every 
303  feet  of  surface.  They  were  very  busy  copulating,  although  it  was  early  in  tb<f 
morniug  and  very  cold ;  about  one-half  inch  of  ice  covered  a  small  pon<l  near  onr 
camp.  The  bottom  of  this  valley  averages  200  vards  in  width.  I  had  no  time  to  see 
how  far  the  insects  occupied  the  valley  np  and  down. 

The  prevailing  winds  here  are  the  northwest  and  southwest.  To-day  we  are  havio<; 
a  severe  snow-storm,  and  there  are  already  three  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground. — [/6<U, 
October  2,  1877. 

In  answer  to  Circular  No.  4, 1  have  the  honor  to  report : 

Ist.  But  few  insects  remained  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  onr  post;  and  half- 
breed  hunters  now  coming  into  winter-quarters  say  that  the  insects  are  not  to  bo  aeea 
anywhere  on  the  plains.    No  eggs  were  deposited. 

2rl.  No  new  swarms  have  apiM3ared  since  my  hast  report. 

3d.  In  the  Swan  River  districts  eggs  were  very  thickly  laid  in  1H74  and  137.'>.  The 
same  in  the  province  of  Manitoba.--[/&w7.,  November  14,  1877. 

I  have  known  a  small  white  worm  destroy  great  numbers  of  eggs  of  late  years ;  alsi 
a  small  rod  parasitic  insect  deposits  its  eggs  under  the  wings  of  the  grasshopper  when 
quite  yonng,  which  grow  with  the  grasshopper,  living  on  it  in  fact,  and  linally  killing: 
it.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  parasites  nave  made  their  appearance  in  sufScieufi 
numbers  to  be  noticed,  since  which  time  they  have  destroyed  largo  qaantitiea,bat  not 
snfflcient  to  materially  diminish  the  number  of  grasshoppers.  I  have  not  known  any 
powders  or  liquids  to  be  used.  Neither  harrowing  nor  plowing  tho  eggs  under  hia 
done  any  gooil  in  the  province.  Have  not  tried  ditching.  No  machines  have  been 
nsed  here,  to  my  knowledge,  for  killing  grasshoppers.  Some  years  ago  I  saved  my  gar- 
den by  dragging  ropes  over  it  several  times  a  day.— [H.  D.  Hall,  J.  P.,  Heathingby, 
Manitoba. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  tho  correctness  of  your  statement  that  the  locust 
breeds  permanently  in  the  third  prairie  steppe.  From  my  knowledge  of  'hoppers 
generally  tho  "bunch  grass  country"  is  their  permanent  home,  as  the  oondilions  for 
tlepositing  and  hatching  their  e«»gs  are  always  there. 

Tho  locust  has  never  been  able  to  pass  a  timber-belt  of  any  considerable  width, and 
tho  reason  seems  to  Ho  in  tho  fact  that  when  once  they  settle  in  a  forest  they  can 
never  rise  out  of  it,  owing  to  tho  want  of  sunshine. 

No  locusts  crossed  tho  North  Saskatchewan  in  1875,  nor  can  they  ever  reaeb  the 
Peace  River  country,  on  account  of  its  position  and  general  direction  of  the  wind  in 
cho  summer  months. 

Hitherto  locnsts  have  boon  altogether  unknown  in  tho  Peace  River  Prairie,  and 
ns  the  whole  rc<jion  is  constantly  covered  with  a  very  laxnriant  growth  of  grass, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  no  fears  of  any  invasion  nor  permanent  settlement 
by  them  in  tbo  country.  They  cannot  reach  the  country  on  account  of  tho  forest,  and 
were  it  possib.o  for  them  to  do  so,  scarcely  a  snitable  place  coald  be  found  for  their 

CgffS. 

From  whatever  cause,  tho  lowpreswrea  pass  from  Manitoba  to  the  •oatboost  and  the 
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wind-oniTentA  of  the  vast  interior  plains  seem  to  be  propagated  on  the  interior  plti- 
teans  and  pass  outwards  in  the  same  way.  The  locusts  oomiag  on  the  wind  will  gene- 
rally do  the  same  thins,  but  not  always,  as  a  low  pressure  will  cause  an  inward  draught, 
and  if  the  sun  shines  the  locusts  will  rise  and  travel  on  the  wind,  which  may  bo 
blowing  from  the  northeast  at  the  time. — [John  Macoum,  Belleville,  Ont.,  September 
22f  1877. 

iMke  Winnipeg y  Sunday ,  August  17, 1800. — ^The  beach  was  covered  with  grasshoppers, 
which  hod  been  thrown  up  by  the  waves  and  formed  one  continued  line  as  far  an  the 
eye  could  see.  In  some  places  they  lay  from  six  to  nine  inches  deep,  and  now  were 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  which  occasioned  a  horrid  stench. 

Pembina  River^  June  25,  1808. — I  found  groat  swarms  of  grasshoppers,  which  still 
continue  here,  and  have  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  my  vegetables  in  my  kitchen- 
garden,  in  particular  the  onions,  cabbage,  melons,  cucambers,  carrots,  parsnips,  and 
beets.  They  also  attacked  the  potatoes  and  corn,  but  those  had  acquired  suiflcicnt 
strength  at  the  root  to  resist  and  sprout  up  again,  whilst  plants  of  a  weaker  nature 
had  all  been  destroyed.  Those  swarms  of  grasshoppers  appear  about  the  15th  of  June. 
They  generally  come  in  great  clouds  from  the  southward  and  spread  destruction 
wherever  they  pass;  even  the  very  trees  were  stripped  of  their  leaves.  They  pass  on 
northward  until  millions  are  drowned  in  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  cause  a  most  horrid 
stench,  as  I  have  already  observed. — [Extract  from  M  S.  notes  from  Henry's  Journey 
from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  179(^1816. 

f  From  the  Hon.  BooaUl  Gunn,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  In  Manitoba,  and  an  entbnsiastio  observer  of 
natare,  we  obtained  the  following  reports,  the  second  one  called  forth  by  the  fact  that  several  other 
old  residents  questioned  whether  the  insects  ever  camo  into  the  Province  as  early  as  Juno.  The 
above^qaoted  notes  from  Henry's  journey  and  other  data  that  we  have  elsewhere  referred  to  corrobo- 
rate the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gonn's  records  :J 

These  destructive  creatures  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  colony  in  the  latter 
end  of  July,  in  the  year  1818,  six  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  settlement. 
The  crops  were  ripe  when  they  came,  and  they  did  not  ii^ure  the  wheat  to  any  serious 
degree,  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  barley,  which  they  attacked  by  cutting  off  the 
ears ;  but,  with  all  their  voracity,  they  could  not  eat  the  ears,  and  the  settlers  secured 
as  much  as  they  were  able  to  gather  by  gleaning.  This  great  swarm,  after  accom- 
plishing the  work  of  reproduction,  disappeared.  •  •  •  # 

After  this  digression  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  what  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
1819.  After  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun  had  communicated  to  the  earth  the  warmth 
necessary  to  hatch  the  ova  deposited,  during  the  preceding  season,  the  young  grass- 
hoppers made  their  appearance  in  immense  numbers.  During  the  first  eight  or  ten 
days  of  their  existence  they  are  feeble,  inactive,  and  innoxious,  but  as  they  become 
strong  enough  to  travel,  they  seemed  to  have  moved  in  one  direction,  devouring  every 
green  thing  that  they  found  in  their  way,  leaving  in  the  evening  baro  and  black  what 
they  found  in  the  morning  green  and  flourishing.  And  thus  they  destroyed  the  unfor- 
tunate settler's  expectations  of  realizing  what  otherwise  would  have  been  the  roward 
of  his  industry. 

If  the  myriads  which  ravaged  the  land  In  1819  took  their  flight  before  they  deposited 
their  ova,  others  in  numbers  equally  great  came  to  occupy  their  place,  whose  progeny 
destroyed  the  husbandman's  hopes  for  1820;  and,  owing  to  a  similar  cause,  his  fortune 
was  no  better  in  1821.  Thus,  for  three  successive  seasons,  were  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
destroyed  by  these  pests. 

Six  and  thirty  years  passed  beforo  these  creatures  made  their  appearance  again 
within  the  limits  of  the  settlement.  But  in  the  summer  of  1857  a  swarm  fell  on  the 
Assiniboine.  They  deposited  their  eggs,  and  in  the  following  spring  and  summer  they 
destroyed  all  the  crops  within  their  reach;  but  be  it  observed  that  their  progress  is 
slow  until  they  cast  their  slough ;  their  wings  expand  and  dry,  when  in  a  few  days 
they  fly  away. 

In  the  latter  end  of  June,  1864,  grasshoppers  appeared  in  considerable  swarms,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  of  the  settlement.  They  did  very  little  injury  to  the  wheat- 
crop,  but  were  the  cause  of  great  loss  in  the  barley  by  cutting  off  the  ears,  which  peo- 
ple could  find  neither  time  nor  hands  to  gather.  About  the  beginning  of  July  they 
l>egan  to  deposit  their  ova,  and  continued  doing  so  until  the  beginning  of  October. 
In  the  following  summer  of  1865  the  young  brood  destroyed  some  fields  and  injured 
many  more,  but  they  loft  many  fields  that  they  did  not  touch.  After  they  got  their 
wings  they  left  this  part  of  the  country.  On  the  9th  of  June,  this  year,  a  sprinkling 
of  grasshoppers  fell,  extending  from  Fort  Alexander,  on  the  river  Winnipeg,  to  Mani- 
toba Lake,  and  likely  over  the  Swan  River  r^ion,  but  they  were  not  numerous  near 
the  Red  River,  and  although  they  deposited  their  ova,  the  young  ones  proceeding  from 
them  were  too  few  to  do  any  perceptible  damage;  but  in  the  month  of  August,  1807, 
they  made  their  appearance  in  such  great  numbers  that  they  literally  covered  tho 
whole  face  of  tho  country.  The  wheat  was  ripe  and  beyond  their  power  to  injure,  but 
many  had  great  difficulty  in  preserving  even  port  of  their  barley.    I  need  not  say  that 
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the  OTO  deposited  in  the  fall  moDths  produced  immense  swarms  of  these  nanseons  and 
Doxtous  vermin,  which  destroyed  everything  that  had  been  sown  throaghont  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  next  spring.  The  potatoes  had  their  stalks  eaten 
into  the  ground,  bat,  after  the  grasshoppers  bad  left,  so  far  recovered  as  toprodace  a 
small  qnantity  of  very  small  potatoes. 

In  the  mouth  of  August,  1869,  great  swarms  of  grasshoppers  fell  on  each  side  of  the 
Red  River  from  Pembina  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles  below  Upper  Fort  Gaxiv  and  for 
some  miles  up  along  the  Assiniboine  River.  These,  f oUowiug  their  instincts,  deposited 
their  ova  ana  disappeared.  In  the  spring  of  1870,  many  of  the  farmers  in  the  districts 
where  the  young  grasshoppers  began  to  appear  did  not  sow,  but  those  who  did  sow 
had  the  mortification  to  see  their  tine  and  fertile  fields  desolated.  Some  potatoes  were 
raised  in  these  districts,  but  the  perfection  to  which  they  attained  was  greatly  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  fall. 

And  here  permit  ns  to  remark  that,  from  what  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  grasshoppers  never  deposit  their  ova  in  the  soil  in  which  they 
themselves  came  into  existence. — (Published  by  order  of  the  legislature  in  1871.) 

Charles  V.  Riley  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  note  of  the  3d  instant,  which  came  to  hand  on  the  15th. 
I  notice  what  you  say  in  regard  to  my  three  skeptical  friends.  Hay,  Kennedy,  and  his 
grace  of  St.  Boniface.  But,  fortunately,  I  have  not  trustea  to  that  bat  too  often 
treacherous  faculty,  memory,  but  kept  a  journal  of  occurrences,  though  a  very  brief 
oue,  and  in  my  notes  of  1864  I  find  it  thus  written : — "June  28th.  The  grasshoppers 
fell  in  great  numbers  from  Upper  Fort  Garry  to  Laire's  post,  on  the  Assinuiboine,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles,  committing  great  ravages  on  the  crops.  July  7th.  Clear 
warm  day,  wind  blowing  freshly  from  the  southwest,  about  10  a.  m.  Swarms  of  grass- 
hoppers flew  over  this  place  (Little  Britain)  during  the  space  of  three  hours,  in  a  north 
easterly  direction  the  lowest  a  few  yards  from  the  ground  the  highest  at  a  very 
great  height ;  those  near  the  ground  falling  down  in  great  numbers,  so  much  so,  that 
a  dozen  might  be  seen  on  a  square  foot.  July  8, 10  a.  m.  Swarms  passing  to  the  east 
at  a  great  height,  very  few  coming  to  the  ground.  9th.  Having  rained  during  the  day, 
grasshoppers  bentmibed.  10th.  Grasshoppers  flying  to  the  east,  numbers  mlling  to 
the  ground.  11th.  Clear  and  hot,  wind  south.  Grasshoppers  pairing  and  depositing 
their  eggs.  24th.  The  last  week  very  warm.  The  grasshoppers  are  layiuff  tiieir  eggs 
in  great  numbers ;  some  of  their  nests  contain  from  26  to  31  eggs.  They lia^e  cnt  off 
the  leaves  of  the  wheat,  but  the  grain  is  still  growing.  They  extend  5  or  0  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  river.  They  destroyed  the  barley  crops,  cutting  off  heads*  The  pota- 
toes did  not  suffer  much." 

So  much  for  't)4.  In  '65 1  went  to  hnnt  at  Shoal  Lake,  accompanied  by  my  son  and  an 
Indian.  We  left  my  place.  Little  Britain,  on  the  5th  of  Jnne.  On  the  evening  of  the 
6th,  we  arrived  on  what  was  to  be  our  hunting-grounds.  Our  object  was  to  ooUect  birds 
with  their  nests,  with  every  other  creature  that  we  could  find,  all  of  which  we  sent  in 
due  time  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and,  as  our  work  demanded^  kept  a  sharp  look. 
On  the  7th,  we  moved  to  a  point  near  to  where  we  expected  to  hnd  fowls  in  great 
Abundance.  8th  and  9th,  my  men  were  off  hnnt  ing  and  returned  late  on  the  10th ;  they 
landed  on  the  extremity  of  the  point,  and  came  to  me  in  the  night.  Next  day,  which  I 
think  was  Sunday,  was  very  clear  and  warm.  Wo  went  to  see  the  hunt,  and  on  the 
point  found  full-grown  grasiihoppers  along  the  shore,  having  been  drowned  in  the  lake. 
The  wind  began  to  blow  from  northwest  and  the  grasshoppers  began  to  fly  before  it>. 
*^  tVom  their  red  legs,  they  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  last  fall,  but 
there  were  no  young  ones  within  twenty  miles  of  the  place.  Jnne  12th,  grasshoppers 
flying  to  the  northwest  in  great  numbers.  Wind  at  the  south.  Skinning  and  cleaning 
eg^  all  day.  Tuesday,  left  the  east  side  of  Shoal  Lake  for  the  Blanitoba  Lake.  We 
an-ived  at  St.  Laurent  late  in  the  evening;  learned  that  the  Franklin  gulls  had.  aban- 
doned their  former  breeding-places  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Manitoba,  and  were  only 
to  be  found  north  of  the  Oak  Point,  for  which  place  we  set  out ;  traveled  till  dark,  slept 
on  the  open  plain.  Left  camp  early:  were  delayed  at  Oak  Point  for  some  hours  by 
heavy  showers  of  rain ;  learned  from  the  residents  that  the  grasshoppers  came  with  a 
southwest  wind  that  blew  on  tho  9th.  Passed  on  to  Little  Swan  Creek ;  encamped. 
Went  to  hunt  in  the  marsh  for  gulls  and  eggs;  secured  some  gulls,  but  found  no  neets. 
Tiiursday,  clear  fine  day,  sent  the  Indian  and  William  to  hunt.  They  returned  in  the 
afternoon  with  bushels  of  eggs  and  a  number  of  tho  parent  birds  (Franklin  gnlls)* 
Helped  skinning  and  cleaning  eggs  all  day.  Friday,  raining  and  blowing  freely  from 
the  south.  I^eft  camp  about  9  a.  m. ;  traveled  on  the  east  of  Manitoba  Lake.  Full- 
grown  grasshoppers  numerous  in  some  places  along  the  road.  Satnrday,  made  an 
early  start  and  arrived  at  Poplar  Point  at  4  p.  m. ;  very  few  locusts  seen  to-day.  Re- 
turned home  on  the  22d,  where  I  found  a  few  grasshoppers  in  the  neighborhood  of  my 
place,  and  learned  that  they  made  their  appearance  there  on  the  8th  or  9th.  Aftei^ 
wards  found  that  a  few  visited  Fort  Alexauaer  about  the  samo  time." 

Hero  I  have  given  yon  verbatim  what  I  recorded  twelve  years  ago  for  my  own  satis- 
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faction  and  iDstrnction, never  dreaming  for  one  moment  that  I  wonld  have  to  refer  to 
it  in  Justitication  of  my  veracity  on  the  locust  question:  and  here  I  mnst  acknowledge 
my  obligations  to  the  mice  for  sparing  my  record,  it  having  been  thrown,  after  the 
specimens  had  been  packed,  into  an  old  box  or  trunk  in  the  garret,  among  some  other 
loose  papers  to  which  these  little  ctistomers  showed  no  sparing  mercy.  1  have  found 
a  sheet  of  the  list  of  specimens  forwarded  to  Washington  in  lUGS,  but  I  do  not  ^ee  any 
locust  on  it.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  we  forgot  the  vial  in  which  they  were  at 
the  place  where  we  had  breakfast  the  day  we  arrived  at  Poplar  Point.  If  that  has  been 
the  case,  I  may  not  have  written  about  them  in  my  report  on  the  egging  expedition, 
which  has  been  published  in  full  in  the  report  of  that  year.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  army-worm,  but  of  moths  we  have  a  great  variety,  and  each  of  these  varieties  in 
great  numbers,  during  the  summer  months.  You  will  observe  that  in  this  rambling 
communication  I  have  qnoted  my  diary  of  occurrences  as  thev  were  entered  in  my 
note-book.  My  son,  who  had  been  with  me  on  the  trip  to  the  lakes,  remembers  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  locusts  near  the  lakes  and  of  seeing  them  along  the  Red  River  after 
we  returned  home,  June  22.  Other  parties  in  this  vicinity  remember  having  seen  them 
that  year  in  Jane,  bat  not  in  great  numbers. —  Hon.  Donald  Gunn,  September  16, 1677. 
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[The  followinjc  replies  are  to  a  drcnlar  sent  out  by  Mr.  Bnoy,  iRqnirlnjT  esneefaHy  an  to  tbe  i 
mciits  of  wiDfted  locosts  Id  the  aotnmn  of  1877,  after  tbe  Dortbwaru  ilight  bnu  oeasod,  the  inqalry  be- 
ing as  to  whether  saoh  aotumn  swarms  were  noticed.  These  replies  show  that  tliero  was  a  consider- 
able moToment  of  scatterinir  swarms;  that  the  direction  was  essentially  sontb.  and  that  no  norioos  dam- 
age was  done.  Eggs  were  hdd  in  bat  a  few  exoeptional  injitances,  and  no  yonng  locusts  will  batch  in 
the  spring  of  187d,  except  in  a  few  small  and  reetricted  areas  widely  separated.  Tbe  names  of  the 
correspondents  may  be  learned  by  referring  to  the  list  in  Appendix  Stf.J 

MINNESOTA, 

JamesviUe,  Waseco  County, — "  Some  few  settled  here  about  the  time  of  the  departaro 
of  those  lirst  hatched,  but  all  left  again  i  mmediately.    None  since.'' 

iMverne,  Rock  County, — "  Swarms  passed  over  from  north-Eorthwest  and  northeast 
on  folUwing  dates:  June  27;  July  5,  8,  9, 10, 15,  80,  28,  31 :  August  1,  2,  7,  8,  9, 11, 12, 
13 ;  some  alighting  in  small  squads,  but  doing  no  damage.'' 

IOWA. 

Atholy  Sioux  County, — "After  the  departure  of  the  young  locusts,  swarma  from  the 
north-northeast  and  northwest  passed  over:  July  15, 16, 20,  27,  28,  and  31;  August  1, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  21,  and  22.    During  the  flights  more  or  less  of  them  alighted." 

Algona,  Kossuth  County,--**  The  wind  was  from  the  north  when  the  Minnesota  crop 
passed  over." 

AmeSf  atory  County,^"A  few  swarms,  or  straggling  parts  of  swarms,  were  noticed 
high  in  the  air,  going  south.    No  dense  swarms  were  seen." 

Carroll,  Carroll  County. — "  Several  swarms  from  the  northwest  passea  over  us,  aud 
small  portjons  of  them  alighted.  They  lay  all  over  in  pairs,  but  took  wing  with  the 
lirst  favorable  wind,  leaving  no  eggs." 

ChickaaaWf  Chickasaw  County, — **  No." 

Council  Bluffs,  Pottawattamie  dmnty, — "  Fresh  swarms  passed  over  from  tbe  nortb. 
Some  settled  tor  a  nightly  visit :  in  some  cases  remained  a  day  or  two  waiting  for  a 
wind  to  wafc  them  southward:  aid  no  damage;  laid  no  eg^" 

Denison,  Crawford  County, — ^Large  swarms  passed  over  in  August  fh>m  the  north- 
west.   A  few  alighted,  but  went  off  again." 

Denmark,  Lee  (Joiin/y.—**  Never  been  nefe  to  my  knowledge." 

Des  Moines.  Polk  County. — "  Fresh  swarms  oame  in  from  north  and  northwest  in 
August,  but  aid  little  damage." 

Lemars,  Plymouth  County. — "About  one-third  as  many  as  we  had  the  previous  year 
came  down  and  settled  for  a  time.  They  came  from  the  northwest,  and  a  x>ortioo  of 
them  remained  about  two  weeks,  doing  a  little  damage  to  gardens  and  small  grain." 

Little  Sioux,  Harrison  County, — *  Yes ;  a  few  swarms  of  limited  numbers." 

Malvern,  Mills  County.^*' A  few  swarms,  not  large,  passed  over  here  from  tbe  north- 
west about  the  middle  of  September.    None  settled.'' 

Sao  City,  Sao  County,^  "  Locusts  passed  over  this  locality  in  great  numbers  during 
August,  going  south -southeast  and  southwest,  but  none  alighting." 

Shelby t  Shelby  County, — "  Yes,  on  the  17th  August,  from  the  north ;  staid  three  days." 

Sidney,  Fremont  County, — "  Frequent  swarms  were  noticed  on  the  wing,  but  their 
stay  with  us  was  of  short  duration.    None  passed  over  or  settled." 

Sheldon^  O'Brien  County. — "Yes;  broken  swarms  were  flying  during  most  of  the 
season." 

Sioux  City,  Woodbury  County.— "None  settled  in  this  county  to  speak  of,  but  a  great 
many  passed  over  to  the  south." 

Spirit  Lake,  Dickinson  County, — "  Fresh  swarms  did  pass  over  here  fh)m  the  north- 
ward ;  but  whether  from  north,  northeast,  or  northwest,  I  cannot  say." 

TTebster  City,  Keokuk  County, — "Myriads  of  grasshoppers  passed  over,  apparentlv 

going  southward,  as  soon  as  they  had  acouired  the  power  of  flight.    A  few  alighted, 
ut  not  enough  to  do  appreciable  damage." 
West  Liberty,  Mueoatine  County, — "No.'' 

Alta,  Buena  Vista  County. — "  They  continued  to  pass  back  and  forth  for  about  tiiree 
[150]  ^  . 
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\reeks  after  the  first  flight  of  young  from  this  section^  hot  were  sopposed  to  he  driven 
back  and  furth  by  adverse  wiuds.'' 

Sioux  County. — "  Yes;  broken  swarms  were  on  the  move." 

Tabor,  FremoHi  Counijf, — Answer  to  2d  interrogatory :  **  I  find  in  my  weather  record, 
jDDe  22j  locusts  flying  north.  This  was  the  first  of  their  leaving.  July  10  I  find  the 
same  record  repeated.  This  was  about  the  time  most  of  our  crop  ot  locusts  left  ns. 
Augnst  7,  locusts  flying  northwest ;  bnt  few  have  lighted.  These  were  from  some 
other  section.    These  left  in  a  day  or  two  and  were  the  last  we  have  seen  here." 

NEBRASKA. 

PleoBant  Hill,  Saline  County.— "  Large  swarms  passed  over  from  the  northeast,  nn- 
(loabtedly  from  Northwest  Iowa,  Sonth  Minnesota,  and  Southeast  Dakota.  Settled  in 
places  here;  avoided  corn-fields;  settled  on  small  grain  and  grass;  appeared  to  be  in 
a  feeblo,  degenerate  condition;  always  left  next  morniug;  ate  nothing;  appeared  to 
come  down  simply  to  rest ;  depart-ed  in  a  southwesterly  dircctioD.'* 

SteeU  City,  Jefferson  County. — "  From  the  13th  to  the  '23d  of  September  a  good  many 
passed  over,  mostly  from  the  northeast." 

Genoa f  Platte  County. — **  From  Angost  6  they  commenced  going  sonth  and  sonthwest 
in  swarms,  which  continued  daily,  whenever  the  wind  was  favorable,  for  over  a  month. 
They  showed  no  disposition  to  alight,  except  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  opposing 
winds." 

Eendricks,  Otoe  County.^**  Not  any." 

Lincoln,  Dodge  County. — ^*  None  visited,  and  none  came  from  north  or  northeast  or 
west.    A  fow  passed  over,  going  north." 

Great  Bend. — "  Some  from  th' northwest  passed  over." 

Salem,  Kichardson  County, — **  Yes.  Fresh  swarms  were  seen  to  pass  over  this  point 
ou  the  8th  and  9th  of  AiignRf.  Locnsts  were  flying  over  here  on  the  9th  very  thickly, 
and  on  the  9th  a  few  settled,  bnt  departed  in  a  day  or  two.  Then  on  as  late  as  the 
25th  of  August  stragglers  could  be  seen  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  passing  over,  and 
invariably  coming  mm  the  north  and  northeast  and  goiug  toward  tbe  south  and 
sonthwest,  traveling  only  with  a  g(*ntle  wind  blowing  from  the  north  or  northeast." 

Amazofi^  Franklin  County. — **  I  believe  not." 

Brownville,  Nemaha  Countjf. — "  No  fresh  swarms  from  north  or  northwest  passed  over 
or  settled  in  this  locality  aicer  those  hatch*-d  last  spring  had  departed." 

De  Witt,  Saline  County. — *'  Fresh  swarms  from  the  northeast  i)a68ed  over,  and  some 
few  settled,  bnt  went  off  again  in  a  lew  days,  except  a  few  stragglers  that  remained 
nntil  October  1.    No  eggs  were  laid  by  these." 

Johtieon,  Nemaha  County.—**  But  few." 

Neho,  Platte  i^ounty, — •*  After  our  own  crop  left,  swarms  were  flying  6ver  as  for 
many  days  from  the  northeast.    None  stopped." 

Lincoln,  Dodge  County. — *•  No." 

Om4ihaf  Douglas  County. — '*  There  were  swarms  in  the  air,  bnt  from  whence  or 
whither  bonnd  I  do  not  know.  None  settled.  The  migrating  swarms  were  all- moving 
in  a  northerly  direction,  mostly  west  of  north." 

Patron,  Butler  County. — **  Some  came  from  northeast,  going  aonth  or  southwest. 
They  lit  down  for  three  days." 

PlatUmouth,  Cass  County.—*'  No." 

MISSOURI. 

Carthage,  Jasper  County.—"  No." 

Dt^anoej  Worth  County.—''  They  did  not." 

Forest  City,  Bolt  County.—'*!  nutic.d  some  flying  in  the  air.  They  seemed  to  be 
going  in  a  westerly  direction." 

Flag  Springs,  Andreto  County. — '*A  few  i>a8sed  over  from  the  northeast  about  the 
20th  of  Angnst  last,  but  very  le'v  settled  with  us." 

Greenfield,  Dade  County.—*'  No." 

Lamar,  Barton  County. — "On  several  days  in  Augnst  swarms  were  seen  passing 
Bonthward.  None  settled  down  here.  A  very  few  came  from  the  northeast  aLd  lit 
down  dniiog  the  last  of  October." 

Little  Osage,  Vtrnon  County. — '*After  those  which  hatched  in  spring  had  left,  none 
w«*re  seen  to  pass  over  or  settle  in  tbe  neighborhood." 

Morribville,  Polk  County. — "  No.    No  swarms  came  or  passed  over  that  I  heard  of." 

Mount  Vernon,  Bates  County,—"  No." 

Oregon,  Holt  County, — '*  Some  swnrms  did  pass,  bat  the  wind  was  from  the  south. 
Passed  over  and  a  few  lit  down  before  a  storm  one  day  along  tbe  railroad.    No  more." 

Oregon,  Holt  County. — ''August  14,  lar^e  numbers  passed  over,  flying  sonthwest.  A 
f  w  came  down,  and  from  that  time  till  the  present  they  have  remained." 

Pickering,  Nodaway  Coimfy.— ''About  tbe  20th  of  September,  during  several  days, 
large  swaims  were  observed  to  pass  over  oar  county  from  the  northwest  to  the  soath- 
east,  bnt  I  cannot  learn  an  instance  of  their  settling  down." 

Rochester,  Andrew  County.—"  No." 
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Beed^B,  Jasper  Counly, — "  Some  passed  over,  going  northwest." 

Rockport,  Atchison  County.—*^  Large  swarms  from  the  north  passed  over  in  Angost 
and  Seplumber,  and  a  few  dropped  down,  but  did  not  deposit  any  eggs." 

SarcoxiCf  Jammer  County, — ''Swarms  passed  over£rom  the  east  and  northeast alioat 
the  time  they  left  here,  bat  none  settled.''    **  No." 

Carthage  Jasper  County, — "  None  passed  over." 

Doylesport, — **  No  fresh  swarms  appeared  this  season." 

Golden^  Barry  County, — '*  A  few  passed  over  for  two  days  from  northwest." 

Mount  Vernon^  Lawrence  County. — **  No ;  they  did  not." 

Itockportj  Atchison  County. — "  Yes ;  bat  very  few." 

Sentca,  Newton  County, — **A  very  few  passed  over  from  the  northwest.  Once  in  a 
great  while  one  stopped  ;  would  not  have  been  noticed  only  by  cloae  observation." 

Stodcton,-^''  Not  that  I  have  heard  of." 

ARKANSAS. 

BentonHlle,  Benton  County, — *<  A  few  passed  over  the  last  days  of  September.  A 
very  few  alighted  in  some  localities.  Fresh  swarms  passed  over  from  northwest,  bat 
none  settled." 

CarroUton,  Carroll  County.-^**  No  swarms  have  been  noticed  to  pass  over  since  last 
lall." 

KANSAS. 

Abilene,  Dickinson  County,—*'  There  were  locusts  passing  over  in  the  early  &U  from 
northoMBt ;  none  settled." 

Ahna,  Wabaunsee  Count j^.~'*  Some  were  observed  high  in  the  air  for  several  days  in 
September,  x^asslng  from  northeast  to  southwest." 

Belle  Plaine,  Sumner  County,—**  On  the  9th  and  10th  of  September  they  passed  over 
in  considerable  numbers  from  northeast ;  settled  down  in  small  numbers.  Did  no 
damage." 

Buffalo,  Wilson  County,—**  There  were  rumors  that  some  loeustfl  had  passed,  but  I 
doubt  it.  I  have  seen  none  but  the  few  that  summered  here,  and  they  have  laid  no 
eg;rs  that  I  am  aware  of." 

Bunker  Bill,  Russell  County, — "About  26th  to  30th  August  some  passed  over  from 
nearly  north  to  a  little  west  of  south.  For  two  or  three  days  a  very  few  settled  down 
toward  evening,  disappearing  next  day." 

BurUngton,  Coffee  County, — "A  few  locusts  passed  over  from  the  north.  Did  not 
obswrve  any  egg.<  laid." 

Suit  Oak,  Jewell  County, — "  The  grasshoppers  were  seen  flying  over  to  the  west  of 
north  in  the  month  of  May.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  grasshoppers  flew  fh>m  the 
north  to  the  south.  A  few  came  down,  but  did  very  little  damage.  The  numl>er  w» 
not  very  great,  not  as  many  as  passed  over  last  year.  The  wind  was  in  the  north. 
Some  few  locusts  came  down,  enongh  to  show  that  we  were  not  deceived  as  to  what 
ihe.v  were." 

Centralia,  Neninlia  County, — *' South-southwest ;  wind  generally  westerly  or  north- 
westerly. Some  flights  very  dense.  Enongh  came  down  to  satisfy  n^e  that  they  were 
locusts  " 

Chanute,  Neosho  County, — "Yes ;  two  small  flights  were  observed  to  pass  on  the 9th 
and  I7th  of  September;  a  few  of  them  alighted  and  are  here  yet,  but  have  done  no 
haim  nor  laid  any  eggs.  Wind,  on  the  9th,  was  from  northwest,  and  on  the  17th  from 
northeast.    Had  rained  the  preceding  nights." 

Clay  Centre,  Clay  County,— *' They  flew  from  north  to  south  till  the  6th  of  October.** 

Concordia,  Cloud  County, — "  ConHidt* rable  numbers  passed  over  this  county  from 
north-northeast  or  northwest,  as  the  wind  happened  to  be.  Settled  in  *  spots.'  Took 
occasiuual  fields  of  com.  Wont  south  or  southeast.  No  eggs.  A  good  mau^  have  lit 
i  I  this  vicinity  recently,  and  some  little  damage  has  been  done  by  thetu  in  placrf, 
though  not  enough  to  make  a  fuss  about.  They  have  not  staid  long  in  any  place; 
only  a  few  days  at  the  longest ;  and  they  do  not  seem  hungry  at  all.  Millions  of  the 
little  pei«ts  have  been  flying  over  this  place  for  several  days  past." 

Cope,  Jackson  County, — **  Some  seen  on  several  days  from  the  north ;  direction  soatb- 
west ;  very  high." 

Elk  City,  Chautauqua  County, — "  I  did  not  see  any  locusts  on  the  wing  in  any  dirw- 
t!on.  Others 'say  they  did.  Others,  again,  say  that  it  was  large  ants,  or  willow  or 
ihistle  down." 

Ellsworth,  Ellsworth  Counfy.—**  Winged  locusts  passed  over  in  the  fall  from  north 
to  south.    Flight  not  very  dense." 

Emporia,  Lyon  County. — •*  None  passed  over." 

Eenwick,  Republic  County,—**  From  9th  to  last  of  August  they  were  going  sooth  in 
all  favorable  winds ;  most  of  them  very  high  in  air." 

Junction  City,  Davis  County, — *'  Many  were  seen  flyioff  north,  south,  and  east  with 
the  wind ;  a  few  dropped,  but  left  without  doing  harm." 
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Great  Bend,  Barton  County.— "' Hoppers  flew  oyer  at  different  times  during  August ; 
course  from  northeast  to  southwest ;  flight  high,  and  at  times  very  dense." 

Harveyville,  Wabaunsee  County, ^'^  They  posbed  over  in  great  numbern  from  the  north 
and  northwest,  but  very  few  came  down.^ 

Hiawatha,  Brown  County. — *<  Some  passed  over  from  the  10th  to  SOlh  of  August  from 
northeast  to  southwest ;  did  not  settle.'' 

Humholdi,  Allen  County, — '*A  few  scattering  ones  settled  here  this  fail ;  they  were 
flying  south  from  north." 

Hutchinsony  Beno  County.^^A  few  passed  over  in  the  fall ;  general  direction  taken 
southeast." 

Indianola,  Butler  County,-^^*  They  flew  thickly  in  September  with  northwest  wind." 

Industry ,  Diokinaon  County. — *'  Seven!  droves  passed  over  in  a  southerly  and  south- 
westerly din^ction,  chiefly  during  the  month  of  August ;  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
north ;  none  were  noticed  to  settle.  We  have  had  some  half-grown  ones  about  hero 
until  lately." 

JewfU  City,  Jeieell  County, — "All  that  passed  over  were  from  southeast  going  north- 
west and  north." 

La  Cygne,  Linn  County, — "  None  seen." 

Le  Boy,  Coffey  County.^'*  "Soue  noticed." 

Lazette,  Cowley  County,-^*^A.  few  passed  over,  none  alighting." 

Lyons,  Bice  County,—"  Some  passed  over  in  September,  flying  in  a  northwest  direc- 
tion.   Light  wind  from  southeast" 

Medina,  Jefftrson  County. — "  Saw  none  flying  this  fall." 

Minneapolis,  Ottawa  County. — **  Some  passed  over  going  southwest.  Wind  northeast. 
None  settled." 

Newton,  Barvsy  County,— ^^^  For  several  days  in  August  they  were  observed  passing 
over,  course  to  southwest." 

Olathe,  Johnson  County. — "  None  were  seen  flying  over." 

OUcet,  Osage  County. — "About  the  1st  of  September  two  small  squads  were  observed 
to  pass  over,  going  south,  but  few  settled ;  did  no  harm  and  deposited  no  eggf*." 

Osage  Mission,  Jstosho  County. — **  Locusts  flew  over  September  10  to  13 ;  some  came 
down,  but  generally  left  again;  they  came  from  northwest;  seemed  to  fly  with  the 
wind." 

Osborne  City,  Osborne  County.—**  No  locusts  were  observed  to  pass  over  us  from  the 
north,  northwest,  and  northeast  in  the  fall;  I  observed  some  passing  from  the  south  in 
June  and  July,  traveling  north,  but  they  did  not  stop  with  us;  they  have  not  returned 
from  the  north." 

Oswego,  Labette  County.— ** 'No  locusts  passed." 

Bussell,  RusseU  County. — "A  few  settled  from  northeast  one  day  during  last  of  July, 
bat  went  on  next;  a  few  dropped  from  time  to  time  during  the  flight." 

Salina,  Saline  County. — "  Yes,  they  were  seen  nearly  every  day  at  the  end  of  August 
and  beginning  of  September,  going  first  south  and  then  northwest;  a  swarm  passed 
in  la^e  August  or  early  September,  going  south.  Afterward  they  came  back,  flying 
west  by  north;  none  came  down." 

Spring  mil,  Johnson  County,— ** A  few  settled  down  here  at  different  times  in  August 
and  September,  but  did  no  damage  and  were  thoup;ht  to  be  from  swarms  passing  over 
from  the  south ;  they  are  here  yet,  but  have  deposited  no  eggs." 

Tabor,  Clay  County 4 — "  Several  small  swarms  passed  over  from  the  north,  but  upon 
the  next  change  of  wind  they  passed  back  north  again ;  they  had  probably  hatched 
in  section  north  of  us." 

Valley  Falls,  Jefferson  County. — "Winged  locosts  passed  over  Valley  Falls  during 
August  for  several  days,  generally  from  northwest ;  did  not  settle  or  do  any  harm ; 
the  general  direction  was  southeast,  one  day  in  considerable  numbers ;  an  occasional 
crippled  or  sick  one  would  light.    No  damage  done.    Wind  south  or  southeast." 

H'ichiia,  Sedgwitk  County, — '*A  few  passed  over  from  the  northwest  till  the  wind 
changed  from  north  to  south ;  a  portion  settled  and  destroyed  some  wheat ;  laid  no 
eggs.  The  northwest  wind  which  prevailed  last  Sunday  swept  high  overhead,  scat- 
tering flights  of  grasshoppers.  The  insects  flew  very  high,  but  in  such  inconsiderable 
numbers  that,  hwl  they  conM>  down,  no  damage  would  have  re&alted." 

Wilmington,  Wahaumsee  County,—**  Saw  none  pass  over." 

Wi  field,  Cowley  County.—"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of." 

Yates  Center,  Woodson  County,— "They  were  seen  by  some,  passing  from  northwest 
to  southeast  during  prevalence  of  north  wind ;  but  for  the  truth  of  this  statement  I  am 
not  willing  to  vouch,  as  I  did  not  see  them ;  however,  there  could  not  verv  well  be 
any  mistake  in  regard  to  them  passing  with  the  wind.    They  did  not  settle." 

Oskaloosa,  Jefferson  County,—"  Have  seen  none  flying  this  fall." 

Paola.  Miami  County.— l^oue  were  noticed  passing  over  this  locality.  Don't  think 
there  were  any  'hoppers  in  this  county  this  year." 

Peahody,  Marion  County.— ** They  flew  over  quite  a  uumlier  of  days  during  the  fall, 
from  northeast  and  northwest,  often  from  east  to  southeast ;  none  settled ;  flew  most 
densely  on  October  21,  from  northwest  to  southeast." 
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Silcy,  Miley  County, — "  Some  passed  oyer  to  the  aoath ;  none  settling  down." 

Bvah  Centre,  Bush  County,^"  Yes ;  from  the  north ;  none  settled.'' 

Salina,  Salme  Coiinfjr*— "  A  few  passed  over,  going  south,  about  the  Ist  October;  did 
not  settle  in  this  vicinity.*' 

Seneca,  Nemaha  County. — ^' Yes.  They  did  not  settle  in  very  large  numbers  and  did 
no  harm ;  they  seemed  to  be  undecided  about  the  direction,  but  generally  went  in  a 
southeast  course.  These  flightSi  on  favorable  days,  were  quite  dense.  Tliere  was  no 
mistake  about  these  being  the  genuine  article." 

Smith  Centre,  Smith  Couwty. — ^"^  Some  passed  over  daring  September  and  latter  part  of 
August,  northwest." 

Stockton,  Sooke  County, — "  Some  flew  over  in  July ;  none  settled.*' 

Lifudon,  Osage  County, — "Yes,  but  not  in  great  numbers.  \  few  straggling  ones 
settled,  but  did  no  harm  and  disappeared  again ;  the  direction  was  from  the  north  or 
northeast  to  the  south  or  southwest.  They  were  few  and  scattering  compared  with 
other  flights." 

Toledo,  Chase  CAwiity,— "  None." 

Fredonia,  Wilson  County. — '*A  few  passed  over  from  the  northwest;  did  not  settle; 
southeasterly  direction;  wind  northwest." 

Uniontotm,  Bourbon  County. — "I  saw  no  locusts  flying  in  any  direction  this  fsXL 
Some  persons  assert  that  they  were  seen  flying  south  in  September." 

Atchison,  Atchison  Couniv, — "  Some  grasshoppers  passed  over,  I  am  told,  on  their  way 
southward,  but  none  alighted.  Some  passed  over  late  in  summer ;  could  not  tell  in 
what  direction  ;  only  knew  it  from  a  few  scattering  ones  alighting." 

Belleville,  Bepublio  County, — *'  Yes ;  very  few  settled." 

Chanute,  Neosho  County. — "  Yes ;  a  few  were  observed  flying  npon  a  northerly  wind 
on  the  7th  and  9th  of  September.    A  very  few  alighted  and  are  here  yet." 

Claytonville,  Brown  County.—**  Large  swarms  passed  over  &om  the  north  and  north- 
east, but  few  fell  down,  and  none  remained." 

Eliron,  MePherson  Coun/y.— "A  few  passed  over." 

Farland,  MePherson  County. — **  They  were  seen  for  two  days,  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, Journey  iug  southward." 

Oaleshurg,  NeosM  County, — **  No  swarms  passed  over  or  settled  in  this  neighborhood 
after  those  batched  here  had  departed." 

Great  Bend,  Barton  County. — "  From  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  October 
occasional  swarms  passed  over  this  section,  mostly  from  the  north,  but  sometimes  from 
the  northwest  or  northeast." 

Hiawatha,  Bro%cn  County.—**  No  swarms  passed  or  settled  here." 

Iota,  Allen  County. — **  No  locusts  passed  over  or  settled  in  this  locality  during  the 
present  season." 

Irving,  Marshall . County. — ''No  fresh  swarms  have  settled  here  fh>m  any  quarter, 
but  many  have  passed  over  from  the  south  and  east." 

Junction  City,  Davis  County. — ^  Did  not  identify  any  genuine  swarms.  Cottonwood- 
seed  and  milkweed-down  were  flying,  and  were  suppoi^  by  some  to  be  grasshoppers. 
On  the  20th  and  2l8t  of  August  there  were  large  swarms  flying  over  the  eastern  part 
of  this  county,  going  south.  They  were  nearer  to  the  ground  than  any  I  have  seen 
this  year.    Swarms  passed  over,  but  none  settled." 

Lane,  Franklin  County, — *'A  few  swarms  were  seen  flying  over,  going  north  or  north- 
west. Only  in  a  few  cases  did  they  visit  us.  They  disappear^l  the  following  day, 
doing  no  perceptible  damage." 

Lawrence,  Douglas  County. — "  I  saw  no  swarms  pass  over,  only  those  that  came  from 
the  southeast,  probably  from  Olathe  or  Fort  Scott." 

Leavenworth,  Leavenworth  County, — **  No  locusts  in  this  county  this  year." 

Logan,  Phillips  County.— **A  few  passed  over  from  the  north,  but  very  few  settled  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  those  did  not  stay  over  twenty-four  hours  and  did  no  damage." 

Manhattan,  Riley  County, — ''Great  numbers  went  over  from  the  north,  from  the  mid- 
dle to  the  last  of  August.    Some  settled,  but  remained  a  very  short  time." 

Millwood,  Leavenworth  County, — ''A  few  came  in  this  fall ;  are  now  here." 

Neosho  Falls,  JFoodson  County. — "  No;  but  they  passed  over  north  from  Texaa." 

Newton,  Harvey  County, — "Abont  the  middle  of  September  there  were  some  flying 
from  the  north  and  northwest  to  the  south  and  southeast,  but  none  lighted." 

Norton,  Norton  County. — *'  Swarms  passed  over  occasionally  from  the  ICth  of  July 
nntil  the  middle  of  September,  but  they  were  very  light." 

Oakwood,  Linn  County,—*'  No." 

Olathe,  Johnson  County,—"  No." 

O«wego,  Labette  County. — "  No ;  none  from  any  direction." 

Ottawa,  Franklin  County. — "  No.    A  few  passed  over  at  various  times." 

Parsons,  Labette  County, — *'  None  that  I  saw  or  heard  of.    No." 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs,  El  Paso  County. — "  No  locusts  arrived  in  this  region  during  the  sum* 
4ner,  nor  do  I  hear  of  any  fresh  swarms  having  arrived  in  any  portion  of  the  State." 
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DenreTf  Arapahoe  C&unty, — "  No.  There  were  no  fresh  swanns  from  north,  northeast, 
or  northwest.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  they  passed  over  here  for  two  days,  flying 
northeast." 

Georgetown,  Clear  Creeh  County. — "  No  swarms  from  the  north,  northeast,  or  north- 
west i>assed  over  this  district.'' 

La  Forte,  Larimer  County.-^**  Swarms  from  the  northwest  to  southeast  in  August,  bat 
think  they  came  only  a  short  distance." 

Larkupnr,  Douglas  County* — **  Yes,  but  not  in  any  qaantity." 

Pueblo f  Fueblo  Counts, — *^A  few  swarms  were  observed  in  the  early  part  of  July,  pass- 
ing over  from  the  north  or  northwest.    None  of  them  came  down." 

Wheatland,  Larimer  County,—**  None." 

Greelty. — *'  I  have  seen  none.** 

Howardsville. — "No  migratory  swarms  have  appeared,  to  my  knowledge,  in  this 
locality." 

Pleasant  Valley, — **  None  were  noticed  to  pass  over." 

Pueblo,  Pueblo  County, — "A  few  swarms  were  observed  in  the  early  part  of  July 
passing  from  north  to  northwest.    None  came  down." 

Saguache,—**  None." 

TEXAS. 

Auetin,  Travis  County, — **  None  over  this  section.  No  fresh  swarms  from  the  north 
after  their  departare  north  and  northwest." 

Baelrop,  Bastrop  County.—**  Swarms  of  unknown  insects,  in  their  flight  resembling 
locasts,  were  seen  high  overhead  in  October,  and  occasional  locusts  alighted  in  coun- 
ties to  the  northwest  last  month,  but  are  doing  no  harm." 

BlacJc  Jack  Springs,  Fayette  County. — "  I  uuderBtand  they  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  some  counties." 

Calvert f  Eobertson  County, — "  There  were  no  swarms  frcm  any  direction  passing  over 
or  settling  herafter  ours  had  left." 

Dallas,  Dallas  County,—**  None.    No." 

Denison  City,  Grayson  County. — "  No ;  there  have  been  no  fresh  swarms." 

Headsville,  Eobinson  County, — "About  the  last  of  August  immense  numbers  passed 
over  our  country,  but  high  up  in  air.  A  very  few  came  down,  irom  exhaustion  per- 
haps." 

Helotes.  Bexar  County. — ''On  September  S8,  29,  and  30,  swarms  passed  over  this 
country,  out  so  far  as  I  can  understand  none  have  laid,  or  even  alighted  on  the  ground." 

Houston^  Harris  County.^Jioue, 
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EECOED   OF  LOCUST  FLIGHTS  BAST  OP  THE   ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS  IN  1877. 

[The  followiog  data  form  a  calendrical  re^ster  of  loocst  flights  dnring  the  rear,  and,  ta^etber  vlth 
thoso  in  tho  procedind;  appendix,  make  a  full  record  of  locnst  moTementa.  Wnerover  the  name  of  tbe 
cocrespoDdent  is  Qot  given  it  may  geaerally  be  asceitained  by  referring  to  Appendix  S6.j 

AprU  16. 
AMtiHt  Travis  County,  Texas, — The  first  flight  of  grasshoppeis,  I  think,  was  on  tbe 
16th  of  April.— [Jno.  H.  Secrist. 

JpHl  21. 
Austin,  Travis  County,  Texas. — The  first  general  flight  was  on  the  2l8t  of  April;  course^ 
northwest.— [Jdo.  U.  Secrist. 

April  19  to  24. 
Bastrop,  Bastrop  County,  Teea«.— Flying  north. — [James  Moore. 

Apnl  24. 
Calvert  J  Bobertson  County,  Texas.—HaTe  been  migrating  from  Bonth  of  this  for  tra 
clays,  and  those  which  have  attained  wings  here  occasionally  Join  them.— [W.  L 
Coleman. 

ApHl  26. 
Calvert,  Bohertson  County,  Texas, — Have  been  migrating  south  of  this  for  ten  days,  and 
the  winged  ones  here  occasionally  Join  them.— [D.  Parker. 

Jlfa^l. 

Travis,  Travis  County,  Texfla.— There  was  a  flight  of  locusts  here  to-day. — [Jno.  H. 
Secrist. 

Chickasaw,  Chickasaw  County,  Iowa, — From  3  p.  m.  until  sundown  their  direction  of 
travel  is  always  with  tho  wind,  but  they  travel  more  by  northwest  winds  than  by  any 
other ;  consequently  they  have  operated  farther  east  each  succeeding  year. — [0.  li 
Hobbs. 

Calvert,  Bohertson  County,  Texas, — ^They  commenced  flying  in  great  numbers  from  this 
place  at  about  12  o'clock.  The  thermometer  was  44°  at  6  a.  m.  and  72P  at  12  m.  in  the 
shade,  and  95°  in  the  sun. — [W.  S.  Coleman. 

Headsville,  Bobinson  County,  Texas, — Numerous  'hoppers  did  ^'  come  down  "  to  earth 
and  stay  all  night— the  night  of  May  1.  On  that  day  they  made  a  fine  drive  by  the 
million  for  your  country. — [W.  D.  Donaldson. 

May%, 

Bastrop,  Bastrop  County,  Texas.— They  left  northward. — [James  Moore. 

Salado,  Bell  County,  Texas.— They  arrived  at  11  o'clock  and  30  minutes  a.  m.  The 
wind  was  blowing  stronglv  from  the  south  during  the  entire  day.  The  weather  was 
mild,  nights  pretty  cool,  days  warmer,  and,  until  near  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  fair,  when  it 
clouded  up  and  remained  so.  Direction  of  the  flight,  north ;  swarm  very  dense ;  they 
appeared  in  a  higher  strata  of  air  than  when  going  south  last  fall. — [J.  H.  Myers. 

May  12. 
Ellis,  Ellis  County,  Kansas.— "No  grasshoppers  in  this  county.— [H.  L.  Brouneon. 

May  15. 
Anuizon,  Franklin  County,  Uehraska, — 'Hoppers  at  noon  flying  north  on  a  south  wind ; 
very  thin,  not  more  than  one  to  a  square  rod. 

May  16. 
Chapman,  Merrick  County,  Nebraska. — Flying  to  northwest  at  3  p.  m.,  wind  southeast; 
5  to  luO  feet  high ;  weather  clear ;  thermometer  65°. 

May  17. 
Trego  County,  Kansas. — Flying  west  of  north  on  a  south-southeast  wind* 
Glenooe,  Dodge  County,  Nebraska.— Flight  from  southwest. 
[156] 
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Junction  Cityit  Davii  Cmuniy,  ITanMia.— Not  any  locusts  on  the  wing  have  yet  been 
seen  here.    Wind  sonthwesterly  for  three  days  past. — [H.  H.  Mead. 

Kearney  J  Kearney  County,  A<5ra<A»i.— Large  swarms  flying  north ;  a  few  stragglers 
alighting. 

May  19. 

NehOf  Plaiie  County,  NebraBka, — On  the  19th  of  May  I  noticed  one  now  and  then  come 
down,  but  could  see  none  in  the  air.  The  day  was  clear  and  warm,  with  southwest 
wind ;  moderate  breeze.— [John  Wise. 

Patron,  Butler  County,  Nebrutka. — Going  south ;  weather  warm ;  thermometer  75^. 

May  21. 

Ellia,  Ellis  County,  Kansas. — Going  northwest ;  yery  high. 

Lincoln,  Nemaha  County,  Nebraska, — A  swarm  of  locusts  lit  down  at  Grand  Island  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  ^on  Monday  evening,  May  21 ;  they  came  with  the  south 
wind  and  next  day  went  a  little  east  of  north. — [Samuel  Anghey. 

May^Z, 
Oswego,  Labette  Countyy  Kansas.—They  were  flying  over  this  place,  from  the  south- 
west.— [0.  C.  Perkins. 

May  23. 
Norton,  Norton  County,  ITaiMatf.— They  appeared  on  the  23d  of  May,  going  northwest— 
[Thos.  Beaumont. 
Logan,  PhUlips  County^  JuMimm.— Wind  from  south ;  locnsts  flying  north  at  10  a.  m. 

May  26. 

Kit  Carson,  Bent  County,  Colorado.— A.  few  'hopi)ers  dropped  on  ground  in  the  even- 
ing of  May  26.  There  was  a  heavy  storm  passing  over  at  the  time,  and  so  near  night 
we  could  not  tell  whether  the  air  was  full  of  them  or  not ;  wind  blowing  from  north.— 
[W.  A.  Morrison. 

Logan,  Phillips  County,  Kansas. — ^Plying  north  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  a  sonth  wind. 

Ogalalla,  Keith  County,  Nebraska.— -Flying  north  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. ;  wind  light. 

May  27. 

Kit  Carson^  Bent  County,  Colorado.— The  air  is  fuU  of  'hoppers  this  morning,  flying 
very  high;  verv  few  are  alighting ;  wind  blowing  northeasc,  not  over  two  miles  per 
hour. — ^[  W.  A.  Morrison. 

OgaUUla,  Keith  County,  Nebraska. — Large  numbers  of  locusts  were  noticed  flying 
northward  from  early  in  the  forenoon  till  late  in  the  afternoon ;  light  north  wind ; 
moderately  warm ;  partly  cloudy ;  did  not  appear  very  dense,  but  were  very  high. — 
[W.  P.  P.  St.  Clair. 

Ttcin  Falls,  Greenwood  County,  Kansas.— Flying  west  of  north ;  wind  sonth  of  east. 

Ogalalla,  Keith  County,  Nebraska. — ^Flying  very  high,  northward,  from  9  a.  m.  to  3 
p.  m. ;  weather  warm  and  clear. 

North  Platte,  Lincoln  County,  Nebraska.— Immenw  swarms  flying  north  30°  west; 
very  high ;  few  alighting. 

Monotony,  Kansas.— Commenced  passing  over  at  10.45  a.m.;  north, 4  miles ;  increased 
to  10  miles  per  hour ;  clear  and  warm ;  last  swarm  passed  at  3.80  p.  m.— [B.  Callahan. 

May  28. 

Ogalalla,  Keith  County,  Nebraska.— L&Tse  numbers  of  locusts  passed  over  from  early 
forenoon  till  late  in  the  afternoon;  wind  north,  light;  moderately  warm;  partly 
cloudy.— [W.  P.  P.  St.  Clair. 

Twin  Falls,  Greenwood  County,  KansM. — ^The  air  was  full  of  them  from  the  south,  go- 
ing north  or  litfcle  west  of  north,  as  the  wind  carried  them  that  way ;  none  dropped 
here.— [Milton  M.  Wheeler. 

May^. 

Camp  Robinson^  Nebraska. — A  light  and  scattering  flight  of  locnsts  came  here  to*day 
from  tlie  east,  probably  from  Kansas. — [W.  L.  Carpenter. 

Logan,  Phillips  County,  Kansas.— luocuBts  passed  over  this  place,  and  made  their 
appearance  at  about  10  a.  m. ;  wind  south,  quite  sharp ;  locusts  flying  north.— [J.  W. 
DenJamiD. 

Raymond,  Rice  County.  JTansa^.— This  afternoon,  at  about  3.40  o'clock,  a  few  locusts 
came  down  with  a  light  shower,  about  100  to  an  acre;  could  see  none  in  the  air. 
Wind  strong  from  southwest.    Warm  and  cloudy.— [C.  D.  Stevens. 

May  3L 

Deerfield,  Stsele  County,  ifSmiesoto.— Swarms  flying. 

June  1. 

North  Platte,  Lku»ln  County,  Nebraska.— North,  80°  westj  immense  swarms  flying; 
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June  3. 
Barton,  Labette  Counttf,  Kansae.-'They  commenoed  flying  ovrr  northward  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May  in  small  numbers ;  very  few  have  coiue  to  the  ground. — [J.  Lindas. 
Sorton,  Norton  County,  Kaneae.^-Qoiug  northwest,  wind  sonth. 

June  & 
Hammond,  Stearns  County,  ifinneaote.— Flying  southeast  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.    Wiod 
nor  hwest. 
South  Bend,  Blue  Earth  County,  Minnesota,— Flying  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

JuMe9. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota,'-Wind  northwest,  strong.  Flying  very  hij^h, 
southeast. 

West  Newton,  Nicollet  County,  Minnesota,— hocvLBis  flying. 

Saint  Paul,  Ramsey  County,  Minnesota,— ¥\f\ng  northeast;  wind  from  northwest; 
some  alighting. 

WataU,  Benton  County,  Minnesota, — Flying  southeast;  wind  northwest;  weather 
clear. 

June  la 

Audubon,  Becker  Coiinf^.— Alighted  from  south ;  remained  till  July  1 ;  vvry  limited 
in  numbers. 

Morristown,  Bice  County,  Minnesota, — ^Appeared  at  four  o'clock. 

Claytonrille^  Brown  County,  Minnesota, — ^'Hoppers  flying. 

Snuihjield,  Cache  County,  tftah.— They  first  began  to  migrate,  but  the  distance  wat 
small  and  tbe  numbers  limited. — [James  S.  Cantwell. 

June  11. 
Puehlo,  Puebio  County,  Colorado, — Reports  come  in  that  large  flights  of  locusts  haTo 
been  noticed  steadily  winging  their  way  northward. — [Saxon. 

June  12. 
Salina,  Saline  County,  iTaRtfaa.— Flying  very  high  to  northwest;  wind  southeast, 
moderate. 

June  11-13. 

Denver,  Arapahoe  County,  Colorado, — ^There  have  been  clouds  of  grasshoppers  in  the 
air  for  the  last  three  days;  they  moved  west  on  the  11th ;  on  the  12th  aad  13th  they 
moved  north ;  wind  south. — [Denver  News. 

June  12. 
Bosland,  Kansas,— LoeuBts  passed  over  with  a  moderate  southeast  wind  at  about  11 
o'clock  a.  ni.,  and  passed  by  in  abont  two  hours,  in  a  northwest  direction.    Weather 
clear,  with  about  90°  F.— L  J.  T.  McKitrick. 

June  13. 

Lindtiborfi,  McPherson  County,  Kansas, — ^The  first  flying  swarms  of  the  season  in  thia 
locality  passed  over  here  June  13.  The  wind  was  blowing  from  the  east,  hence  their 
flight  was  westward.    The  day  was  cool  and  cloudy.-~[Dr.  J.  B.  Curtiss. 

Agenda,  Republic  County,  Kansas, — Locusts  flying  southwest;  weather  cool. 

Tabor,  Clay  County,  Kansas. — Locusts  flying  west, 

Claytonville,  Brown  County,  Kansas, — Locusts  flying ;  wind  south-southwest ;  thermom- 
eter 750. 

Alma,  Wabannsee  County,  Kansas. — Locusts  flying  at  2  p.  m.  in  northeasterly  direction ; 
wind  from  southwest,  30  miles  per  hour;  bOO  to  1,000  feet  high. 

June  14. 

Agenda,  Republic  County,  Kansas.— Flying  to  the  northwest ;  weather  warm.— [Stephen 
Bradley. 

Pawnee,  Pawnee  County,  Nebraska,— Flight  of  swarms  came  from  sontheast.^Several 
pcrBons. 

Tabor,  Clay  County,  Kansas,— Sav^  a  few  migrating  from  the  sonth  at  about  11  o'clock ; 
not  at  all  thick ;  none  alighting.    Weather  clear ;  not  very  warm.— [C.  H.  Bogby. 

Alma,  Wabaunsee  County,  Kansas. — The  locusts  made  their  first  appeal  ance  ou  Wednes- 
day, 14th  of  June,  flying  from  southwest  to  northeast,  the  wind  having  blown  in  the 
same  direction  at  30  miles  to  the  hour  at  2  o'clock  p.  m ;  from  HOO  to  1,000  feet  high; 
very  few  came  down ;  could  not  find  one  for  examination.  Weather  warm  and  clear 
by  970  Fah.— [G.  Zwanziger. 

Manhattan,  Rileit  County,  Kansas.— OheecveA  locnst^  while  riding  on  the  Atchison.  To- 
peka  and  Santa  F^  Railroad,  between  Newton  and  Larned,  from  10  a.  m.till  2  pb  n.,  at 
a  height  perhaps  of  1,000  feet,  scattered  over  considerable  space,  but  not  numeroos. 
Wind  southwest,  fresh,  bat  not  strong. — [L.  R.  Elliott. 

Junction  City,  Davis  County,  iTa/iMA.— Locusts  flying  north,  some  high,  and  some  c 
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down  10  miles  west  of  this  place.    South  wind,  bat  not  very  strong.    Weather  fine  and 
warni.~[H.  H.  Mead. 

Osborwf  Citg,  Keoffho  County,  Karuaa. — The  first  grasshoppers  from  the  soath  mode 
their  appearance  to-day,  Hyiug  over  Osborne  County.  Tliey  appeared  in  consider- 
able q  nan  titles  at  times  and  then  would  disappear;  and  at  this  time,  4  o'clock  p.  m., 
more  are  seen,  indicating,  I  think,  that  the  main  body  in  the  south  are  just  abouc  com- 
mencing their  northern  flight.  They  are  traveling  due  north,  the  wind  lieiug  strong 
in  that  direction.— [M.  Moliler. 

Patron y  Duller  Count ii,  NehraBka. — Few  are  flying,  a  little  west  of  north ;  wind  and 
weather  favorable.— [John  Tannahiil. 

Atkol,  iAoux  C'tuniyy  /oiva.— From  II  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m,  swarms  pissing  over,  but  few 
alighting;  'hoppers  going  north;  wind  south,  10  mtlee  per  hour.  Calling  the  heaviest 
swarm  100,  this  would  be  abcmt  10  in  density.  Height  average.  Tbermouieier  729  to 
76^;  few  clouds.— [W.J. Newell. 

June  1.5. 

Afholy  Sioux  County^  Iowa, — No  'hoppers;  wind  north.— [W.J.  Newell. 

Xeho,  Platte  County,  Nebraska. — ^A  quite  dense  flight  of  locusts  passed  over  here  from 
ab  )nt  11  a.  m.  till  3  p.  m.,  travelinir  a  little  west  of  north.  Wind  southwest ;  clear  and 
warm,  with  a  strong  breeze.  The  flight  was  high  and  very  few  stragglers  came  down. — 
[John  Wise. 

June  16. 

Aiholy  Sioux  County,  Iowa. — Flying  a  little  east  of  north,  with  southwest  wind  at  13 
miles  per  hour  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.m.  Density  20;  height  average.  Thermometer 
70°  to  78° ;  clear. -LW.  J.  Newell. 

Neho,  Platte  County,  JVe&ra«/ra.— Locusts  passing  over  from  about  11  a.  m.  till  3  p.  m.. 

going  a  little  west  of  north,  with  southwest  wtod.    The  flight  is  quite  dense  and 
igh.    Weather  clear,  warm,  and  with  a  strong  breeze.— [John  Wise. 

Patron,  Butler  County,  Nebraska. — A  few  locusts  are  passing  over  in  the  direction  of  a 
little  west  of  north,  with  the  wind  a'»d  weather  favorable.— [John  Tannahiil. 

Guilford,  WUsou  County,  Kansas. — Winged  insects  first  began  to  migrate  June  16  in 
small  numbers. — [G.  B.  Brown. 

June  16. 

Launrence,  Douglas  County,  Kansas. — A  very  few  locusts  flying  quite  high  in  the  air. 
They  were  so  high  that  I  was  unable  lo  say  whether  they  were  locusts  or  not. — [George 
F.  Gaumer. 

June  17. 

Agenda, Rfpublio  County, Kansas.— Flj'ing  north;  wind  south. — [Stephen  Bradley. 

Athol,  Sioux  County,  loioa. — Lo3U8ts  passed  from  10.40  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.m.;  wind 
south,  12  to  1.5  miles  per  hour ;  thermometer  7G^  to  8iP ;  nearly  clear ;  flight  north ; 
density  3;  height  not  average.  Nearly  all  those  that  alighted  on  the  IClh  rose  and 
flew  north.— [W.  J.  Newell. 

June  18. 

Agenda,  Eepublic  County,  Kansas.^'Sone  flying;  no  wind;  weather  hot— [Stephen 
Bradley. 

Lawrence,  Douglas  County,  Kansas. — To  day  the  locusts  havo  been  flying  in  consider- 
erable  numbers;  they  fly  with  the  wind,  which  has  been  blowing  steadily  from  sooth- 
southwest  at  the  rate  of  about  40  m  les  per  hoot  all  day.  I  first  observed  them  very 
bii;h  in  the  air  at  11.45  a.  m. ;  at  that  time  only  two  or  three  could  be  seen  at  one  time. 
The  number  steadily  increased  until  2.35  p.  m.,  when  hundreds  of  them  could  be  seen 
at  any  time  passing  the  sun.  At  3.30  p.  m.  a  few  were  seen  flying  in  the  lower  air, 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  earth.  At  this  time  they  wore  seen  to  drop  to  the 
earth,  and  continued  to  fall  until  4.30  p.  m.  At  5  p.  m.  they  ceased  to  fly,  and  prob- 
ably averaged  one  to  every  square  rod  in  the  garden.  They  flew  very  swiftly  and  in 
straight  lines  in  a  north-northeast  direction. — [George  F.  Gaumer. 

June  19. 
Agenda,  BepubUe  County,  Kansas, — ^'Hoppers  flying   northwest;    wind  southeast; 
worm. — [St^hen  Bradley. 

Jiifte  20. 

Agenda,  BepubUc  County,  Kansas.— -Tlying  northwest;  wind  southeast.- [Stephen 
Bradley. 

Claytonville,  Broum  County,  Kansas. — To-day  is  hot  and  the  wind  Is  strong ;  a  great 
many  are  passing  overhead,  and  I  see  my  horses  start  two  or  three  at  almost  every 
step  through  my  corn-field. — [H.  M.  Robertson. 

June  29. 
Tabor,  Clay  County,  Kansas. — ^Winged  insects  commenced  migrating.— [J.  H.  Bagby. 
Lane,. Franklin  County,  Kansas.—^ky  filled  with  locusts  flying  northwest,  with  a 
strong  wind.    In  the  evening  a  few  came  down.— [ Jas.  Hanway. 
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June  30. 

Graham,  Nodatpay  Couniy,  Missouri. — Grasfihoppere  flying  in  son^beast  direction  ti  3 
p.  ni. ;  wind  northwest ;  fly  very  high,  and  in  considerable  qnantities. — [J.  Morton. 

Manhailan,  Riley  County,  Kansas, — ^Noticed  the  first  flight  from  my  fields;  wind 
northeast,  consequently  they  went  southwest. — [Solomon  Whitney. 

July  1. 

Tahor,  Fremont  County,  Iowa, — Toward  noon  they  were  rising  very  freely  from  oor 
place ;  wind  southeast. — [J.  E.  Todd. 

Shtridan,  Sioux  County,  lotoa, — Grasshoppers  passed  over  here  to-day  at  11  o'clock, 
going  nortiiwest  ^  wind  blowing  a  gentle  breeze  from  sontheast.  They  were  in  large 
numbers,  and  flying  high ;  some  were  alighting.  We  have  large  numbers  of  them  hm 
waiting  a  favorable  wind  to  go ;  weather  clear  and  warm.-*[A.  Edes. 

July  2. 

Tabor,  Fremont  County,  Iowa, — Many  in  the  air  flying  with  the  wind  toward  sonth- 
ca8t.-[J.  E.  Todd. 

Alma,  Wahaunste  County,  Kansas, — ^Locusts  leaving,  with  a  moderate  northeast  wind ; 
weather  clear;  90°  Fah.— [G.  Zwanziger. 

July  3. 

Tabor,  Fremont  County,  Iowa, — ^Locusts  moving  north  and  northwest  in  great 
Bwaruis.— [  J.  E.  Todd. 

Sarcofie,  Jasper  County,  Missouri. — ^The  grasshoppers  are  leaving,  and  are  going  in  a 
northwest  direction. — [E.  D.  Barton. 

Clatftonville,  Brown  County,  Kansas.— The  first  flight  that  I  am  certain  of  was  on  the 
3d  July  dnring  a  strong  breeze  from  the  south ;  since  then  the  greater  bulk  of  them 
have  got  their  wings  and  are  leaving  at  every  favorable  opportunity.  Their  course  it 
northwesterly,  but  they, never  attempt  to  flv  unless  the  day  is  warm  and  dry  and  a 
good  breeze  blowing  from  the  southward.— [N.  M.  Robertson. 

yorth"  Bend,  Dodge  County,  Nebraska, — Noticed  the  first  passing  over  at  11  a.  nn.  to 
northwest,  with  a  gentle  breeze  from  southwest.  They  flew  very  high;  swarma  not 
dense ;  did  not  alight ;  weather  warm  and  clear. — [C.  C.  KendalL 

July  5. 

Tabor,  Fremont  County,  Iowa, — ^Moving  north  and  north  by  east.  To-day  they  at 
times  are  about  as  thick  as  I  have  seeu  them  here  other  years ;  moving  uorth  and 
north  by  west.    There  are  comparatively  few  left  here. — [J.  E.  Todd. 

Knssell,  Kvssell  County,  Kansas,  — Locusts  have  been  so  few  that  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  reporting  at  all.  They  have  been  flying  in  the  air  in  small  quantities  a  few 
days  in  May  and  Jane,  but  not  enough  to  make  any  note  of.  None  have  alighted  here 
atalL— [Dr.H.A.ElUs. 

July  5  and  6. 

Kebo,  Piatt  County,  Nebraska, — Yesterday  and  to-day  the  HiopperB  are  leaving  us. 
All  that  are  able  to  fly  have  done  so ;  there  are  but  very  few  lefc ;  their  course  is 
northwest ;  the  wind  east  of  south  and  south  ;  fair  breeze;  dry  and  very  warm.  Ther- 
mometer standing  100^  in  the  shade. — [John  Wise. 

July  7. 
Oswego,  Labette  County,  Kansas.^-Thoae  locusts  that  fly  are  governed  entirely  by  the 
winds ;  they  will  fly  only  when  it  is  in  the  right  direction.— [O.  C.  Perkins. 

July  8. 

Yankton,  Tankton  County,  Dakota. — ^The  last  few  days  flying  'hoppers  have  filled  the 
sky  in  thin  swarms.  The  natives  mostly  rose  and  went  uorth  with  the  wind.  Pre- 
vailing breezes  lately  from  south -southeast  to  north-northwest;  moderate.— [A.  W. 
Barber. 

Belleville,  Kepublic  County,  Kansas, — ^Many  locusts  were  noticed  on  the  wing  for  the 
past  few  days;  not  in  large  swarms,  but  have  kept  on  passing  at  intervals;  few  have 
come  to  the  ground.    Wind  south  for  the  last  three  or  four  days. — [J.  P.  Heaton. 

July  9. 
Alma,  Wabaunsee  County,  Kansas. — Locusts  are  passing  with  a  moderate  wind  ttom 
northeast  by  north;  weather  clear;  90*^  Fahrenheit.— [G.  Zwanziger. 

July  11. 
Cheyenne  Hirer  Agency,  Ashmore  County,  Dakota, — Swarms  of  locusts  arrived  at  10  a.  m. 
in  a  westerly  direction  ;  not  very  dense ;  300  feet  high ;  10  miles  in  denth  and  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  in  length ;  they  did  not  stop.    Wind  west ;  weattier  warm  and 
clear. — [J.  F.  Cravens,  United  States  Indian  agent. 
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July  12. 
Mihoaukee,  TFtMonstii.— Telegrams  from  points  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Dakota  report 
grasshoppers  in  large  numbers  flying  with  the  wind.    In  Minnesota  they  are  flying 
north,  only  a  few  alighting. — [Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

July  13. 

Garden  of  Gods,  Colorado, — Winged  insects  rising  in  Garden  of  Gods,  sparsely;  brisk 
wind  from  northwest.— [C.  V.  Riley. 

Fort  WaUhf  Brilish  ^mefnca.— Swarm  dense,  with  the  wind  from  the  soath-sonth- 
west;  flying  about  BO  feet  high.  Weather  clear;  temperature  7P;  light  wind.  A 
few  aliglited.— [J.  G.  Kittson. 

July  14. 

Denver^  Arapahoe  County,  CoZoratfo.— Flights  flrst  heard  of  at  Wallon,  Kansas,  then  at 
Jnlesburg,  then  lighting  at  Deadwood. — [C.  V.  Riley. 

Denver,  Arapahoe  County,  Colorado, — From  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m,,epretu8  flying  sontheast- 
wardly  at  the  rate  of  about  12  miles  per  hour.  Wina  moderate,  from  northwest. 
Swarms  not  dense  and  only  seen  looking  into  the  sun.  In  one  place,  along  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railixiad,  thick  enough  to  cast  shadow.— [C.  V.  Riley. 

JuJyl^ 
Cheyenne  Biver  Agency,  Ashmore  County,  Dakota, — Locusts  coming  back,  going  east  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m. ;  swarm  quite  dense — boundless.    Wind  east,  slight ;  weather  dear 
and  warm. — [J.  P.  Cravens,  United  States  Indian  agent. 

July  17. 

Greeley,  Colorado,— Flying  northwest,  sparsely ;  higher  clouds  from  west.— [C.  V. 
Riley. 

July  18. 

Xorton,  Xorton  County,  Kansas. — ^The  Rocky  Mountain  locusts  made  their  appearance, 
going  south ;  the  wind  blowing  strongly  from  the  northeast.— [Thomas  Beaumont. 

Lincoln,  Dodge  County,  Kthraska.—The  locusts  were  again  flying  over  Lincoln  to-day 
for  three  hours,  going  a  little  east  of  south.  Have  not  been  able  to  hear  where  tht^y 
have  alighted,  tboagh  X  have  telegraphed  and  written  in  all  directions.  They  appear 
to  go  in  whatever  direction  the  wind  happens  to  be  blowing,  and  don't  seem  to  wait  this 
season  until  it  blows  in  a  certain  direction, — [Samuel  Anghey. 

July  20. 

Xorton,  Xorton  County,  Kansas. — The  swarm  of  locusts  which  came  on  the  IBth  staid 
on  the  divide  till  to-day,  when  they  left  in  a  southwesterly  direction.— [Thomas  Beau 
mont. 

Fort  Walsh,  British  Jm^rica.— Swarm  very  dense,  with  the  wind  from  southeast, 
fl.ving  about  150  feet  high.  Weather  clear;  light  wind;  temperature  73°.  Some 
alighted. — [J.  G.  Kittson. 

Carroll^  Carroll  County,  lotea, — The  ^hoppers  have  all  gone,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  late  hatched  ones.— [Andrew  Beers. 

July  21. 
Bismarck,  Dakota, — Flying  northwest  with  the  wind. — [George  W.  Sweet. 

July  22. 
Bismarck,  Dakota, — Swarm  very  dense,  with  the  wind  from  the  northwest;  flying 
about  200 1'  et  high.    Weather  clear ;  brisk  wind ;  temperature  68°.    Very  few  alighted. 
Possibly  this  was  tlie  second  swarm  forced  back  by  a  contrary  wind. — [J.  G.  Kittson. 
Bismarck,  DaJtoto.— Flying  northwest  with  the  wind. — [George  W.  Sweet. 
Lincoln,  Dodge  County ^  Xebraska.— The  locusts  are  again  flying  south,  over  Lincoln.— 
[S.  Aughey. 

July  23. 
Bismarck,  Da^'o/o.— Grasshoppers  caught  at  Bismarck  July  23.— [George  W.  Sweet. 

July  25. 

Graham,  Xodaway  County,  Missouri,— Th^re  was  no  regular  flight  as  in  former  years ; 
they  changed  their  course  as  the  wind  changed;  seemed  bewildered,  haying  no  definite 
direction  to  go,  and  think  most  relighted  and  perished  here.— [J.  Morton. 

July  27. 
Xebo,  Platte  County,  Xebraska,— On  Friday,  July  27,  the  wind  in  the  north,  fair  breeze, 
clear  and  warm,  the  'hoppers  moved  southeast  in  a  regular  steady  flight.    At  about 
4  o'clock  a  slight  shower  came  up,  and  the  'hoppers  came  down  nntil  it  began  to  look 
rather  dubious  around  the  corn-tields  and  oat-patches. — [J.  Wise. 
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Sioux  City  J  Woodburt/  Count  if  ^  lotra. — Immense  swarms  of  ^assboppers  bar©  been 
fly  iug  over  in  au  easterly  direction  since  morning;  but  lew  came  down.— -[Iowa  Register. 

July  29. 

SiouT  City,  Woodbury  County ^  Iowa, — Many  'hoppers  leaving  for  the  nortbeast;  wind 
strong  and  south. — [J.  Wise. 

July  30. 

Sioux  City,  Woodbury  County,  Iowa. — Many  'hoppers  flying  north,  with  a  strong  sonth 
wind. — [J.  Wise. 

July  31. 

KcbOf  Platte  County,  Xebraaka. — Rainy ;  'hoppers  very  stnpid ;  could  pick  them  up  any- 
Wbere.  Hnndreds  we  bound  np  in  the  wheat,  too  stupid  or  helpless  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  The  weather  was  sultry  and  light  rain ;  cleared  about  10  o'clock ;  warm.—lJohn 
Wise. 

Norton,  Xorton  County,  Kantuzs, — To-day  the  wind  is  in  the  north,  and  the  'boppew 
nre  going  south,  flying  very  high.  They  are  not  very  numerous,  however. — [Thomas 
Beaumont. 

Jdamson,  Rooks  County,  Kanaas.—ThQ  grasshoppers  made  their  appearance  ber^oo 
July  31  in  small  quantities;  came  with  a  north  wind,  and  left  August  1 ;  went  Bootb- 
west.    The  weather  is  cool  and  wet. — [Moses  Adamsou. 

Council  Bluffs,  PoUaivalomie  County,  Iowa,— At  Council  Bluffs  locusts  were  passiog 
south  in  small  swarms  in  the  afternoon.— [J.  E.  Todd. 

August  1. 

Tabor,  Trnnont  County,  Iowa. — To-day  they  have  been  passing  in  dense  swarms  (as 
thick  as  I  have  ever  seen  them,  I  think)  slowly  to  the  southwest.  If  there  is  not  a 
bard  north  or  northwest  wind  soon,  we  may  have  plenty  of  them  down  upon  us  again.— 
[J.  E.  Todd. 

Norton,  Norton  County,  Kansas, — A  few  passed  over,  going  aootlieast.— [Thomss 
Beaumont. 

AuQUst  1-3. 

Nebo,  Platte  County,  Nebraska, — 'Hoppers  wtnt  west  on  these  three  days,  till  bat  few 
were  loft.    Wind  southeast,  with  gentle  breeze.— [John  W^ise. 

August  3. 
Norton,  Norton  County,  Kansas.-^A  flight  went  over,  flying  very  high  and  going  in  ft 
southwest  direction.— [Thomas  Beaumont. 

August  5. 
Norton,  Norton  County,  Kansas. — A  great  many  locusts  parsing  over  in  a  southwest 
direct.on.— [Thomas  Beaumont. 

August  G. 
Norton,  Norton  County,  Kansas,— There  are  very  few  in  the  air.— [Thomas  Beaumont. 
Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota. — Wind  northwest ;  great  swarms  passing  sootb, 
augmented  by  risings  from  the  prjiries.— [Rev.  G.  S.  Codington. 

Claytonville,  Brovn  County,  Kansas. — Locusts  are  nearly  all  gone. — [  W.  M.  Robertsoo. 

August  7. 
Logan,  Phillips  County,  Kansas, — Locnsts  are  passing  over  this  place,  going  in  a  sooth- 
erly  direction  ;  wind  in  the  north ;  not  as  many  passing  as  last  year  at  this  time;  very 
few  went  north  this  bpring. — [J.  W.  Benjamin. 

August  8. 
Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota.  —  Light  swarms  of  locusts  move  south ;  wind 
fitroug  from  the  northwest. — [Rev.  G.  S.  Codington. 

August  10. 
Norton,  Norton  County,  Kansas. — Locnsts  were  going  north  in  tho  forrnoon,  and  io 
the  afternoon  the  wind  got  in  the  west  and  they  went  east,  a  few  alighting  on  the 
divide. — [Thomas  Beaumont. 

August  11. 

Norton,  Norton  County,  Kansas.— The  air  is  full  of  locusts  going  southeast,  flying  very 
high. — [l?homa8  Beaumont. 

August  11  and  12. 
Patron,  Butler  County,  Nebraska, — Locusts  on  the  wing ;  wind  north.— [John  Tannahill 

August  12. 
Norton,  Norton  County,  Kansas.— The  air  was  literally  full  of  locusts,  gning  a  little  wert 
of  sonth. — [Thomas  Beaumont.  ^<-^  t 
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August  13. 

Norton f  BuiUr  County,  ^'c6ra«fca.— Some  very  heavy  clouds  of  locasts  passed  over  bere 
to-day  in  the  foreoooD,  bat  wben  nigbt  came  there  were  not  enough  to  notice. — [Job  j 
Tannahil]. 

Norton,  Norton  County,  Kansas. — The  divide  between  the  Prairie  dog  and  the  Sapper 
wa«  literally  covered  with  locnsts  at  9  o'clock,  and  at  10.35  a  gnst  of  ^ind  came  from 
a  little  west  of  north,  when  the  whole  of  them  rose  and  started  off  on  their  sonthera 
tour.— [Thomas  Beanmont. 

Tahofj  Clay  County,  ^ai?«a«.— Some  swarms  passing  over  in  a  southerly  direction ; 
wind  northeast,  slow ;  quite  warm  j  clear;  some  few  came  down.— [J.  W.  Bagby. 

Alma^  Waibaunsee  County,  Kansas.— To-d&y  locusts  have  gone  over  Alraa,  not  very 
thickly,  flying;  coming  from  northeast  and  going  southwest.- [6.  Zwanziger. 

August  14. 
Alma,  Wabaunsee  Couuiy,  Sansas. — A  few  have  gone  the  same  direction  as  those  of 
yesterday. — [G  Zwanziger. 

August  15. 
Tabor,  Clay  County,  Kansas. — Wind  changed  to  south,  and  those  which  passed  over 
on  the  13fh  came  back  with  tie  wind  and  went  toward  the  norhhwest;  the  few  tbac 
lit  on  the  13th  started  off  also  in  the  same  direction  at  2  p.  m.— [J.  W.  Bagby. 

Augubt  27. 

Little  Sioux,  Harrison  County,  Iowa. — Tremendous  swarm  made  its  appearance,  coming 
from  the  bontb.  This  was  cit  about  11  a.  m.  Soon  the  heavens  were  clouded  with  them ; 
the  air  was  full ;  all  hurrying  on  northward.  About  2  p.  m,  the  wind  changed  and  blew 
from  the  north.  Groodness!  what  a  change.  In  an  instaot  they  commenced  dropping 
all  around  and  upon  nsi  and  by  4  p.  m.  the  entire  su>  face  of  the  ground,  the  fenceb,  and 
the  houses  were  covered.  The  corn  was  bent  doxn,  the  trees  hong  loaded  as  with 
swarms  of  bees ;  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  about  to  take  every  green  and  dry  thing. — 
[A.  H.  Gleason. 

August  30. 

Little  Sioux,  Harrison  County,  Iowa. — The  wind  changed  and  blew  from  the  north, 
when  about  10  a.  m.  they  commenced  rising,  and  by  2  p.  m.  scarcely  a  locust  could  be 
seen,  they  having  all  gone  back  in  the  direction  they  cajne  from.— [A.  U.  Gleason. 

September  16. 
Camp  Supply,  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian  Territory. — Grasshoppers  are  flying  over  in  great 
numbers;  they  come  from  the  northwest  and  go  southeast;  none  alight.    The  wind 
is  from  the  south  changing  to  a  norther  toward  evening. — [T.  £.  Wilojx. 

September  17. 
Ellis,  Ellis  County,  Kansas. — Locusts  are  moving  west-northwest  — [L.  Watson,  M.  D. 

September  22. 
Ellis,  Ellis  County t  £^afi«aa.— Gentle  northwest  wind;  locusts  moving  son  heost.^ 
[L.  Watson,  M.  D. 

September  24. 
Adamson,  Rooks  County,  j?a7Ma<.— Grasshoppers  have  been  flyir^g  in  small  numbers 
nearly  all  the  time.    They  go  any  way  the  wind  blows.    They  have  been  on  the  wing 
in  small  quantities  ever  since  July  31.    The  careless  observer  would  say  there  are  none 
here. — [  Moses  Adamson . 

September  27. 
Ellis,  Ellis  County,  £^an«a«.— Locnsts  flying  first  south  and  then  south-southwest ; 
wind  gentle,  northwest,  then  north,  and  then  north-northeast ;  temperature  at  8  p.  m. 
6:>'3.—[L.  Watson,  M.D. 

October  8. 
Ellis,  Ellis  County,  Kansas.-^Some  were  observed  down.    The  wind  on  that  and  pre- 
ceding day  being  a  gentle  northwest.    On  the  6th  there  was  a  gentle  southeast  wind 
with  slight  rain  ;  temperature  in  the  morning  53^. — [L.  Watson,  M.  D. 

October  21. 
Ellis,  Ellis  County,  Kansas. — Locnsts  moving  southerly ;  temperature  in  momiog  26^ 
being  the  first  hard  frost.    Very  gentle  northerly  wind  ;  day  temperature  not  observed 
Another  hard  frost  that  night,  with  a  calm  morning. — [L.  Watson,  M.D. 

October  22. 

Ellis,  Ellis  County,  Kansas.— Few  locusts  flying  northeast.  Wind  southwest;  tem- 
perature 65°.— -[L.  Watson,  M.  D. 

October  23. 
Ellis,  Ellis  County,  Kansas.— Tq\7  locusts  moving  northeast.— [L.  Watson,  MJD. 
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October  25  and  26. 
Ellis,  Ellis  Count jf,  Kansas.— A  few  were  observed.    Wind  geDtle,  Boathwest   Tem- 
perature OD  the  26th,  at  5  p.  m.,  64^.~[L.  Watson,  M.  D. 

[C^The  following  data  are  more  particularly  from  MinneBota  and  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  locust  area.  Whenever  the  State  or  Territory  is  not  indicated,  Mijineaota  i9 
to  be  understood :] 

1877. 

June  14. 

Medary,  Brookings  County ,  Dakota. — Morning,  wind  west;  changed  to  southwest;  ft 
few  fly. 

Kasoia,  Le  Sueur  County. — First  noticed  flying. 

Ennaranzie,  Rock  County, — Seen  here ;  go  north. 

Luke  Cryetalf  Blue  Earth  County.— Winged  locusts  seen ;  reported  flying. 

Nibo,  rialie  County,  Nebr<i8ka.—LocaBU  flying  nntil  3  p.  m.,  going  west  of  north; 
ivind  strong  from  southwest ;  weather  clear  and  warm. 

JSchuyler,  Colfax  County,  Nebraska.— F\y\nf^  northward;  wind  from  south.  Flyfag 
nortliward  ^m  extreme  southeast  corner  of  Dakota  to  Le  Mars,  in  Plymouth  County, 
[owa. 

June  15. 

Saint  Wendall,  Steams  County.— First  winged  seen. 

Bondin,  Murray  County. — About  the  15th  a  few  went  north. 

Magnolia,  Bock  County. — Flew  north. 

Sashvillef  Martin  County. — Flying  in  a  southerly  direction  very  heavUy. 

June  16. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota.— "^omiug,  wind  northwest ;  some  swarms  seen 
^oing  east. 

Magnolia,  Rock  County. — Flying  north. 

Dell  Rapids,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota. — ^Wind  sonth  ;  some  seen. 

Lnverne,  Rock  County.— Gaivig  north  ;  a  few  lit  here  and  there. 

TTorihington,  Nobles  County  —Wind  strong,  sooth  to  southwest;  some  fly  high. 

Btgelow,  Nobles  Cottn/y.— Heavy  flight  north  and  northeast,  11  a.  m.,  15  miles  per  boor. 

Seward,  Nobles  County. — Fly  thick  northwest  from  10  to  4  o*clock. 

Little  Rock,  Nobles  County. — Fly  north ;  a  few  lit. 

Adrian,  Nobles  County. — About  the  16th  fly  over  to  north,  a  few  alighting. 

atevens,  Morris  CauMty.— Flew  very  high  ;  think  they  went  southeast. 

MilltowH,  Armstrong  County. — Warm,  clear ;  wind  toward  north.  At  12  m.  swarms 
aasing  in  large  numbers  and  very  high ;  were  two  and  a  half  days  passing. 

Murray  County. — Flying  north. 

June  17. 

Luverne,  Rock  County.— Go'ng  north,  a  few  alighting  hero  and  there. 

Bigelow,  Nobles  County. — Heavy  fl'gbt  going  north  and  northeast ;  wind  southwest 

Magnolia,  Rock  County, — Heavy  flight  going  north. 

Morris,  Stevens  County. — Fly  very  high,  going  southeast. 

Fergus  Falls,  Otter  Tail  County.— Fly  over  to  north ;  rid.  18th. 

Olivet,  Uuichinson  Coun.y,  Dakota.— Fly  northward  Irom  11  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m« ;  wind  south; 
weather  clear ;  20  miles  per  hour. 

Murray  County. — Going  north. 

June  18. 

Worthingion,  Barnes  County,  Dakota.^^k  few  were  flying  from  south. 

Fergus  Falls,  Otter  Tail  County.— VHiTiiX  changed ;  vid.  17th ;  flying  back. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County. — Full-fledged  locusts  found  this  morning;  mast  have  ali^tad; 
were  flying  from  south  yesterday. 

Nexo  Ulm,  Brotcn  County. — First  seen  flying  southeast. 

Bale,  McLeod  County. — First  winged  seen. 

JVorihingion,  Nobles  County.— V^ind  northwest ;  a  few  fly  at  noon. 

Sauk  Rapids,  Benton  County. — Commenced  taking  a  flight  to  southeast. 

Saint  Clottd,  Stearns  County. — Commenced  flying. 

Moniicello,  IFright  County,— Fly  ovtr  from  the  northwest. 

Madeliay  Watonwan  County. — Northwest. 

Renville  Cokii^j/.— South-southeast. 

Sherburne  County. — South-southeast. 

June  19. 

Linden,  Brottm  County. — Wind  sonth ;  first  seen  flying  northwest. 

Severance,  Sibley  County. — First  seen  flying. 

Saint  Peter,  Nicollet  County. — First  hatch  getting  wings. 

New  Ulmy  Brown  Coun/y.— Change  of  wind,  fly  west.  ^-^ 
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Madella,  Watonwan  Count  if. — Seen  flying. 

Boaver,  Renville  County, — Fly  over  in  coosiderable  nnmbers,  westerly. 

Sibleyy  Sibley  County. — Flying  aonthwest  £1:001  10  to  X  Daily  flights  eame  hoar  to 
Jalya 

June  20. 

Kewberg,  Traill  County,  Dakota, — A  few  lit  from  soath,  not  enongh  to  do  damagey 
and  Dot  gone  July  10. 

Forestburgf  Bramble  County j  Dakota. — ^Wind  north,  fly  south. 

JppleUm,  Swift  County,— Fint  seen  flying. 

Tenhaseen,  Martin  County. — First  winged  seen. 

Redwood  Falls,  Redwood  County. — Flying  southeast. 

Biemarck,  Burleigh  County,  X>aAote.— Flying  to  northwest  at  11  a.  m.  Wind  south- 
east ;  moderate  breeze. 

June  21. 

Saint  Wendall,  Steams  County. — ^First  seen  flying. 

Benson,  Sw\ft  County. — First  Heen  flying. 

Lake  Lillian,  Kandiyohi  County, — First  seen  flying. 

New  London,  Kandiyohi  County. — First  seen  flying,  going  southeast. 

Renville,  Renville  County. — Four  sizes  of  'hoppers  in  this  locality  from  one-quarter  in 
l^nG;^h  upward ;  hatch  does  not  appear  to  be  coin]>leted  yet. 

Bismarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota, — Flying  northwest ;  wind  southeast. 

June  22. 

Gary,  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — First  seen  flying ;  could  hardly  be  seen ;  going  very 
high  to  the  southeast. 

Saint  Wendall,  Stearns  County. — Flying  northwest. 

Paynesville,  Steams  County. — Some  of  our  hatch  went  west. 

Fairhaven,  Steams  Count  if. — Begau  to  fly;  went  northwest. 

i?€ii«cm,  iSirt/*  Cottw/y.— Wind  southeast ;  fly  northwest. 

Litchfield,  Afeiker  County. — First  flight;  went  northwest. 

Corinna,  Wright  County. — Began  to  fly  from  here ;  went  west  on  a  strong  east  wind. 

Severance,  Sibley  County. — Flying. 

Mankato,  Blue  Earth  County.— Took  flight ;  west. 

Madelia,  Watonwan  County.— First  winged  seen;  some  flying  north. 

New  London.  Kandiyohi  County. — Going  southeast. 

Bismarck,  Sibley  County, — A  dense  swarm  going  northwest ;  flying  very  high  at  5  to 
40  miles  per  hour ;  wind  southeast. 

New  Auburn,  Sibley  County. — ^Flying  high  to  northwest  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.;  wind 
from  soutbeasc. 

Bismarck,  Dakota. — Hoppers  left,  having  done  but  little  damage. 

June  23. 
Gary,  Deuel  Countif,  Dakota. — Same  as  22. 
New  London,  Kandiyohi  County. — Going  west. 
Madelia,  Watonwan  County, — Some  going  north. 

Morristown,  Rice  County. —Fint^y;  wind  northwest,  rather  still;  quite  warm;  going 
southeast  at  2  p.  m. 

June  24. 
Saint  Wendall,  Steams  County. — Goins  east  in  great  numbers. 
Bmson,  Swift  County. — Go  east ;  wind  west ;  a  few  alighting. 
New  London.  Kandiyohi  County. — Go  southeast. 
Litchfield,  Meeker  County.^  Oo  west;  a  few  have  been  seen  coupling. 
Corinna,  Wright  County. — More  left,  vid.  22 ;  go  south  nearly. 
Madelia,  Watonwan  County. — ^The  early  hatched  getting  wings. 
Bigelow,  Nobles  County, — First  winged  seen. 

June  25. 
Saint  WendaU,  Steams  County. — Fly  northwest  sparingly. 
Faynesville,  Stearns  County.— F\y  northwest  in  considerable  numbers. 
Alexandria,  Douglas  County. — Fly  northwest. 
Neio  London,  Kandiyohi  County. — Fly  wesc. 
Willmar,  Kandiyohi  County, — Fly  west. 
Manannah,  Meeker  Coun^/.— Commenced  raising. 
Marshall,  Lyon  County. — ^Fly  north ;  very  few. 
Monticello,  Chippewa  Ccunty,-^F\TSt  seen  flying  southeast. 
Beaver  Falls,  Renville  County, — Fly  northwest ;  air  full. 
Linden^  Brown  County. — Fly  southeast ;  wind  northwest. 
Vicksburg,  Renville  County. — Fly  northwest;  wind  southeast* 
Hale,  McLeod  County. — Fly  northwest ;  few. 
Madelia,  Watonwan  County. —-Fly  west  j  not  plenty. 
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Pnnrjhar^  O'Bnen  Count ^y  Toica. — Light  swarms  flying  to  nortliwest ;  weather  clear, 
with  sonth  and  sontbeust  wind. 
HecloTy  Renville  County. — Fly  northwest. 
Osakiaf  Douglas  County. --F\j  northwest. 

June  28. 

Saint  Wendallf  Stearns  County. — Fly  southpast ;  few. 

Holmes  City,  Douglas  County. — Fly  soatheast;  wind  northwest. 

Tfillmarf  Kandiyotn  County. — Fly  southeast ;  very  high  and  numerous. 

Xew  Loudon^  Kandiyohi  County. — Fly  southeast. 

Manannahf  Meeker  G'oMw^i^.— Alighting. 

Delano.  Wright  County. — Fly  soatheast. 

Marshalh  Lyon  County. — Fly  south. 

Beaver  Falls ^  lienrille  County.— Fly  sonth ;  a  few  alighting. 

Vicksburg,  Renville  County. — Fly  southeast ;  wind  northwest. 

Saint  Peter,  Nicollet  County. — Fly  southeast. 

Morristown,  Rice  County.— -Fly  quite  numerously. 

Tenhassen,  Martin  County. — Fly  east ;  some  wind  west. 

Lincoln,  Lancaster  County ^  A^e&rflwfca.— *Flying  northeast ;  heavy  rains. 

Kerkhoren, Swift  Cottn(i^.— Flying  northwest  at  9  a.  m.;  quite  low;  wind  sontheist; 
weather  dry  and  clear. 

June  27. 

Holmes  City,  Douglas  County. — Wind  northwest  j  go  southeast. 

Vickshurg,  Renville  County.-^Rainy  ;  none  fly. 

Saint  Peter,  Nicollet  Cou*tty. — Air  full ;  go  west;  largest  flight  seen  yet. 

Hale,  McLeod  County. — ^Moderate  wind  from  northwest;  going  southeast;  'hoppers 
rose  in  clond*<  and  left. 

Madclia,  Watonwan  County. — Going  north. 

Luveme,  Rock  County. — Swarms  very  high ;  go  southwest. 

Delafield,  Jackson  County  —Go  northwest;  not  very  numerous;  a  few  leave. 

,  Jackson  County.— Go  nearly  nortn ;  not  numerous. 

Middletown,  Jackson  County.— Go  north  ;  few ;  very  bigli. 

The  accounts  for  this  date  are  confused ;  wind  must  have  been  changeable  or  veiy 
light. 

Lincoln,  Lancaster  County,  Nebraska. — East  of  north,  heavy. 
.   JSxodsiorf  Hennepin  County.— A  thin  flight  at  9  a.  m. 

June  28. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  County. — ^Wind  west-northwest ;  clear  and  cool ;  first  flight;  with  • 
wind ;  moderate  numbers. 

Bui'nhamville,  Todd  County.— Borne  passed  east-southeast ;  some  of  oars  left 

Saint  Cfoud,  Steams  County.— Air  full,  going  southward  and  eastward. 

Fairhaven  Steams  County. — Some  of  our  hatch  went  nearly  south. 

Saint  Wendall,  Steams  County. — Many  fly  southeast. 

Benson,  Swift  Cou7ity.—Yv\nd  north ;  a  few  fly  south ;  a  few  came  down  in  some  parts 
of  the  conntv. 

Lake  Elizabeth,  Kandiyohi  County. — Came  f-om  northwest  and  alighted. 

Willmar,  Kandiyohi  County.— Fly  southeast  for  three  days  past ;  clouds  seem  to  rise 
and  leave  on  27th. 

Litchfield,  Meek<r  County.— Fly  east  at  12  m. ;  very  high, 

Dassel,  Meeker  County. — Fly  southeast;  few. 

CorinnOy  Wright  County. — In  vast  numbers  from  12  m.  to  2  p.  m.;  southeast;  veiy 
high. 

Clearwater,  Wright  County,— Xn  extra  flight  go  in  south  direction ;  advance  passed  ?t 
M. ;  many  joined  from  here. 

Granite  Falls,  Yellow  Medicine  County.— Air  filled  all  day;  go  little  south  of  east; 
rising  from  here  in  large  numbers. 

Lac-qui-Parle,  Lac-^ni-Parle  County.— Go  southeast ;  slight  movement. 

Baxter,  Lac-qui-Parle  County. — Go  southeast  in  quite  large  quantities,  leaving  here  in 
considerable  numbers. 

FickAtburg,  Renville  Coienty.— Cloudy  in  the  a.  m. ;   at  noon  wind  and  Tioppers  from 
northwest. 

June  29. 

Benson,  Swift  County. — Cloudy. 

Dassel,  Meeker  County. — Wind  east;  strong;  few  rise  and  fly. 

Silver  Creek,  Wright  County.— Quite  a  number  in  the  air  f.r  the  last  seven  or  eight 
days ;  go  southeast. 

Granite  lalls,  Yellow  Medicine  County.— BtTong  wind  from  soatheast  all  day,  hot  fev 
fly  and  few  rising. 

Baxter,  Lac-qui-Parle  County, — Wind  Eontheast ;  none  fly. 
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Vickahurfj,  22enviVe  Counly, — Cloudy ;  wiud  southeast ;  noue  fly. 

i?iV7i7</fy,  NicolUt  County.— Fly  northwest  in  great  numbers;  most  of  the  hatch  gone 
northwest 

Kanaranziej  Rock  County, — Go  north ;  a  few ;  a  fow  alighting. 

LiUlc  Bock,  Nobles  County, — A  few  sf  mgglers  lit  from  south  ;  wind  strong. 

Dclafieldy  Jackson  County, —Wind  south ;  go  north;  a  few  alighting. 

LemoTB^  Plymouth  County,  Joira.—Fly  northwest. 

Paynesville^  ^ttams  County, — Immense  swarms  go  southeast;  many  alight.  Many 
of  our  hatch  rose  from  11  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 

Lane,  Franklin  County,  Kansas,— Yiy'ing  northwest;  few  alighting. 

June  30. 
Benson,  Sttift  County. — Cloudy. 

Granite  Falls,  Tellow  Medicine  County,— Wind  west;    blew  hard;  noue  fly;   none 
risiug. 
Baxter,  Lao-^ui-Parle  County. — Cloudy ;  wind  northwest ;  none. 
Vicksburg,  henville  County, — Wind  northwest ;  a  few  fly. 
Bidgelry,  Nicollet  County, — Cool ;  wind  northwest ;  none  fly. 
Manhattan,  JRiley  County,  Eav8as,—V]y  southwrst ;  wind  northeast. 
Lfike  Village,  Brookings  County,  Dakota. — ^Flying  high,  f jur  miles  per  hour ;   wind 


July  1. 

Forestburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota, — Wiod  southwest  and  southeast;  eight  swarms 
go  north  about  noon. 

Bockport,  Ucnson  County,  Dakota. — "Wind  sontheast;  fly  very  high  from  1  to  4  p.  m. 
A  driving  Hbower  of  rain  caused  many  to  alight  o.i  west  bank  of  James  River. 

Sioux  Falls,  Sioux  Counly,  Jiakota.—haTQG  quantities  flew  over  northwest ;  about  3 
o'clcck  wind  chauf;ed  aud  sligbt  lain  caoscd  a  few  to  drop. 

Osakis,  Douglas  County, — Fly  east  in  largo  swarms. 

Brandon,  Douglas  County.— Y]y  southeast. 

Holms,  Douglas  County.— Flying  southeast  in  small  quantities. 

Bumhamvillo,  Todd  County, — Fussed  over  in  soulhcrJy  direction  ;  swarm  not  very  ex- 
tensive. 

Bound  Prairie,  Todd  County, — Commenced  to  fly  south-southeast. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  Cou7Uy,—Ij\ght  wind  from  west;  partly  clear;  fly  southwest  in 
moderate  numbers. 

F'airlMven,  Stearns  County, — Fly  southeast  very  thick;  none  alighted;  between  3  and 
4  t  ey  stopped  flying. 

Payncsvdle,  Stearns  County, — Fly  sontheast  very  slow ;  circling  about  in  the  air  in 
great  numbers;  wind  changed  to  southwest. 

Clear  Lake,  Sherburne  County. — Go  Houth ;  wind  north. 

Saint  Wendall,  Steams  Counly, — Sontheast  a.  m.,  and  northwest  p.  m. 

Benson,  Swifi  County,— Qo  south  a,  m,,  west  in  p.  m. ;  not  a  great  many. 

Jf]pleton, — In  the  sky  in  vast  numbers ;  did  not  seem  to  go  either  way. 

WHlmar,  Kandiyohi  County, — Slight  wind;  go  south ;  immense  numbers;  move  slow. 

Mbion,  Wright  County. — Some  alighted  ;  lAt  on  the  3d. 

Corinna,  Wright  Counly, — Fly  very  thick  southwest. 

Silver  Creek, — Fly  very  thick  southeast. 

Loo-qni'Parle,  Lac-qui-Parle  County, — Go  southeast  until  11  o'clock ;  then  wind  changed 
to  southeast,  and  they  went  northwest. 

Baxter,  Lac-qui- Parle  County,— Slight  wind ;  large  numbers  high  up,  at  2  p.  m. ;  wind 
from  bouthcasi ;  fly  northwest. 

Granite  Falls,  Yellow  Medicine  County,— Air  fall ;  largo  numbers ;  rise  and  go  north- 
east. 

Brookiield,  Renrille  County,— hsLTge  swarms  fly  with  the  east  wind. 

Vicksburg,  Renrille  County, — Very  hot  and  still ;  locusts  rising,  circling,  and  alighting ; 
main  body  go  southeast. 

Hale,  McLcod  County, — Large  swarms  go  southeast. 

Penn, — Gentle  breeze ;  locusts  go  south ;  many  drop ;  light  on  the  3d. 

Cotomcond,  Brown  County. — In  tho  air  very  thick. 

Albion,  Wright  County, — First  seen  in  any  great  numbers;  came  from  cast;  many 
stopping. 

Linden,  Brown  County, — ^Large  numbers ;  go  southwest. 

Bidgelnf,  Nicollet  County,— Fly  west  in  great  numbers. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  County, — Fly  east ;  quite  a  number  alighted. 
Union  Center,  Le  Sueur  County, — Fly  north. 

Morristown,  Rice  County,— Begun  to  fly;  wind  northwest;  clear;  light  clouds. 
Windom,  Cotionrcood  County,— Fly  southeast  in  a.  m. ;  a  little  west  of  south  in  p.  m. 
Mankato,  Blue  Earth  County. — Sky  alive  with  them ;  seem  to  t«nd  scntheast  in  a.  m.. 
and  sonthwest  in  p.  m. ;  haid  to  determine  their  course. 
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Madclia,  Wafofiwan  County. — Vast  cloads  go  roctli  in  a.  ni.,  due  west  in  p.  in. 

Butterfield,  Watonwan  Counttf. — Wind  very  Blight  from  southeast;  fly  very  high- 
northwest  ;  very  few,  if  any,  alighted. 

Luvcrne,  Hock  County. — Tbope  hatched  here  rise  and  go  northwest. 

Kanaranziej  Rock  County. — Hatch  leaving  for  northwest;  air  full,  going  same  way* 

Towntthip  103,  range  47,  Bock  County. — Small  flight. 

Clinton,  Stanton  County,  Nebraska, — Wind  southeast ;  go  northwest ;  large  swanns ; 
a  few  dropped. 

Bearer  Crtck,  Bock  County,-^  A  heavy  swarm  of  the  hatch  took  flight  to  the  northwest 

Magnolia,  Bock  Couniy.-^o  northwest ;  many  leaving. 

Worthington,  Nobles  County. — ^Fly  west  and  northwest ;  high ;  at  sunset  some  lit  near 
here.    Some  lit  in  the  county. 

Adrian,  Nobles  County. — Some  passing  nearly  north  most  of  the  day. 

Delafieldy  Jackson  County, — Fly  west. 

Jackson,  Jackson  County.— Fly  wes^. 

Heron  Lake,  Jackson  Cown/y.— First  seen  here  flying. 

Minnesta,  Jackson  County.— Go  north ;  very  many ;  very  high ;  some  leaving. 

Christiana,  Jackson  County, — First  seen  flying. 

Fairmount,  Martin  County, — StilT,  northeast  breeze;  went  with  wind. 

Fox  Lake,  Martin  County. — Wind  southeast;  go  northwest;  quite  a  movement,  bat 
not  very  heavy. 

Center  Creek,  Martin  County. — Go  southwest;  air  full. 

Tahor,  Fremont  County,  Iowa, — Rising  and  flying  southeast  toward  noon. 

Shetidan,  Sioux  County,  /otra.— Large  numbers  flying  high  to  northwest  at  11  p.  m. 
Some  alighting. 

Dawson  County,  Nebraska. — Seen  flying. 

Grafton,  Sibley  County, — Weather  waim;  wind  northeast.  Locusts  flying  aoathwest 
at  12  m. 

Ligelotc,  Nobles  County,— F\y\ng  west  at  20  miles  per  hour  from  11  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 
Wind  from  east. 

Lincoln,  Lancaster  County,  Nebraska^ — Seen. 

July  2, 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota,— "None  of  any  consequence  for  last  two  irceka. 
Wind  south,  light ;  and  light  swarms  moving  north. 
Forestburg,  Bramble  County,  DaJcota, — Wind  north  ;  'hoppers  returned;  none  alighted. 

Bockport,  Hanson  County,  Dakota, — Wind  west-northwest ;  high ;  a  few  keen  from 
11  to  12.80. 

Bound  Prairie,  Todd  County, — Wet  and  cloudy;  none  move. 

Benson,  Swift  County,— F]y  south  in  small  numbers. 

Lac  qui'parle,  Lac-qui-parle  County. — Slight  move  to  northwest. 

Baxter,  Lao-qui-parle  County. — Stiff  wind  from  northwest;  few  flyBOutheaat;  some 
leave. 

Granite  Falls,  Yellow  Medicine  County. — ^Air  full ;  going  east ;  others  rise  and  go 
east ;  none  alighted  yet-. 

Montevideo,  Chippetoa  County, — ^Wind  northwest ;  went  southeast. 

Coriuna,  Wright  County. — Numbers  quite  small. 

Vickiburg,  BtnviUe  County. — Southeast  wind  and  cloudy  in  a.  m. ;  at  m.  wind  wee^n 

Cottonwood,  Brown  County. — Fly  northeast. 

Linden,  Brown  County.— 'Wind  northwest ;  none  seen. 

Little  Prairie,  Nicollet  County, — Fly  southeast;  quite  a  number  alighting. 

Bidgiley,  Nicollet  County.— Wind  west ;  but  flew  fly :  some  of  them  alighted 

Pipest  ne,  Pipfstone  County. — Fly  southeast ;  very  high. 

Lowvillc,  Murray  County,— Go  nortliwest. 

Windom,  Cottonwood  County. — ^Fly  west ;  very  high. 

Biterdale,  Watonwan  County. — First  flight. 

Butlerfield,  Watonwan  County. — ^Wind  from  north ;  none  seen. 

Kanaravzie,  Bock  County. — Go  east;  vid.lih, 

Bigelotv,  Noblei  County. — Wind  west ;  cool ;  cloudy ;  few  fly  east. 

Adrian,  Nobles  County. — Some  fly  from  east  (f ). 

Tenhassen,  Martin  County. — Fevr  so  east. 

Jo  Davis,  Faribault  County. — No  flight  in  swarms  yet. 

La  Platte,  Sarpy  County,  Nebraska. — Flying  east  of  north. 

Tabor,  Fremont  County,  Iowa,^-Fiying  northwest;  wind  southeast. 

July  :J. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota, — First  appearance;  only  a  few  going  west  at  m. 
Gray,  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — ^Fly  west. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota.— V^'md  south ;  stronger ;  light  swarms  go  north. 
Dell  Bapids,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota. — Wind  southeast;  quite  a  number  alighted. 
Forestburg,  Bramble  County,  Ddkota.-^londy ;  none  seen. 
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Rockfortj  HauMn  County^  Dakota. — Sontheast  wind ;  fly  very  high  and  nunierond. 

Elboxo  Laket  Grant  County, — ^Wind  southeast ;  considerable  numbers  go  northwest. 

Herman,  Grant  County.^Qo  northwest  on  3d,  4th,  and  5th — most  on  4th. 

Brandon,  Douglas  County, — Fly  west ;  air  full  of  them. 

Bumhamvill&f  Todd  County, — Some  left  to  weet-sonthwest. 

Itound  Prairie,  Todd  C^wff^.— Raised  in  great  nnmbers  and  went  west-southwest. 

Long  Prairie,  Nicolht  County, — Wind  east,  partly  clear ;  fly  with  wind  in  moderate 
numbers. 

Morris,  Stevens  County, — Began  to  fly  at  9 ;  go  vest ;  wind  southeast,  clear  and  warm ; 
bccran  to  alight  about  1  o'clock. 

iFtstport,  Pope  Cotin/^.— Fly  little  south  of  west;  extensive  movement ;  very  high. 

-Fair  Haren,  Steams  County.-~-Oo  southwest  in  great  numbers. 

Paynesville,  Steams  County, — Go  west  very  thick;  many  of  ours  joined  them;  many 
came  down,  but  rose  again  mostly. 

Saint  Wendall,  Steams  County, — Go  west,  many. 

Clear  Lake,  Sherburne  County, — Wind  northwest ;  go  southeast. 

Ortonrille,  Dig  Stone  Conn/;/.— First  seen ;  a  few  go  west. 

Lac^ui-Parle,  Lac-qni- Parle  County, — Go  northwest;  immense  quantity. 

Baxtir,  Lac-quUParle  County, — Wind  little  sonth  of  east;  good  breeze;  large  numbers 
go  northwest. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  County. — ^Wind  southeast;  fly  very  thick  northwest. 

Dassel,  Meeker  CV)?<fffi(.— Warm,  bright ;  wind  easterly,  very  light;  went  southwest 
till  1.30,  then  west ;  large  swarms  rise  and  a  continuous  line  passed  from  11  to  3. 

Manannah,  Me*fker  County. — Upper  flight  west  of  southwest ;  lower  flight  west. 

Corinna,  Wright  County, — Go  due  south ;  air  seemed  full  as  far  as  the  eye  couli  reach. 

Cokato,  Wright  County,— Took  flight. 

Stockholm,  iVright  County, — Commenced  flying  to  west. 

Granite  Falls,  Yellow  Medicine  County, — Come  down  in  small  swarms  at  11 ;  at  12,  ris- 
ing and  air  full ;  go  northwest. 

Beaver,  BenHlle  County,^Gro  northwest.  During  a  greater  part  of  the  day,  a  swarm 
as  innumerable  as  the  sands  on  the  shore  took  its  flight  over  this  section,  going  in  a 
•westerly  direction. 

Vicksburg,  Renville  County. — Morning  cloudy;  clear  at  noon;  wind  east  by  south- 
east ;  'hoppers  go  with  wind. 

Palmyra,  Renville  County. — Go  westerly;  high. 

Brookjidd,  Renville  County. — Southeast  wind ;  swarms  go  west  and  southwest. 

Hale,  McLeod  County, — Wind  southeast;  immense  swarms  go  with  wind. 

Penn,  McLeod  Cottnfjy.— Those  that  lit  on  1st  left,  going  northwest. 

Marshfleld,  Lincoln  County,'-Go  northwest;  first  swarm  seen:  light  movement. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County, — ^Go  west  freely ;  in  the  evening  aligntiug. 

Tracy,  Lyon  County, — Go  west ;  did  not  alight. 

Charleston,  Redwood  County, — Go  west-northwest;  high  and  very  fast  from  12  to  3.30; 
first  flight. 

Walnut  Station,  Redwood  Coicnfj^.— Small  flight  to  west  and  northwest,  from  11  to  2.30 ; 
a  few  alighted. 

Lambcrton,  Redwood  County, — 3d,4th«5th,and  6th,  came  in  with  east-southeast  wind. 

Cottonwood,  Brown  Countti. — Go  southwest  in  a.  m.  and  northwest  in  p.  m. 

Linden,  Brown  County, — Wind  sonth ;  vid,  5th. 

Alhin,  Brown  County. — ^Fly  west ;  wind  east. 

Saint  Peter,  Nicollet  County. — ^Large  flight  southwest. 

Ridgtly,  Nicollet  County,~-Y]y  west  in  great  numbers;  our  own  go  with  them. 

Cnrrie,  Murray  County.— Fly  west. 

Wmdom,  Cottonwood  Cott«/|f.— Fly  west ;  very  high. 

BtUterfteld,  Watonwan  Coun/j^.— Light  sontheast  wind ;  'hoppers  commenced  passing 
over ;  many  alighted. 

Madelia,  Watonwan  County, — Continnons  flight  all  day  to  a  little  south  of  west;  those 
of  ours  that  bad  wings  Joined  them. 

Lnveme,  Rock  Counuj, — Go  a  few  degrees  west  of  north  in  considerable  numbers. 

Eanaranzie,  Rock  County. — Go  i  orthwest ;  vid,  7th. 

Township  103,  range  47,  Rock  County. -^Go  northwest. 

Bigelow,  Nobles  County, — Clear;  light  sontheast  wind ;  fly  thick  from  11  to  4. 

Worthington,  Nobles  (S)unty, — Fly  northwest  at  noon,  quite  heavy. 

Graham  Lake,  Nobles  County, — Large  numbers  go  west ;  few  came  down. 

Adrian,  Nobles  County, — Some  fly ;  a  few  alighted. 

Delafield,  Jackson  County, — Wind  sonth  of  east ;  go  northwest ;  mostly  very  high ; 
Done  alighted. 

Christiana,  Jackson  County, — Go  little  north  of  west ;  a  few  alighted  about  3  p.  m. 

I^hasnen,  Martin  Counfjf.— Wind  south-southeast,  moderate,  very  warm ;  fly  north* 
west. 

Claytonville,  Brown  County,  Kansas, — Go  southwest ;  wind  northeast. 
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La  Platte  Valley ^  Krhraska.—'Flyiiitt  east  of  north;  heavy  rains. 

Omaliaj  Nthra»ka,^Y\y\\ig  very  hij^h  to  northwest  at  11  a,  m. ;  wind  southeast;  clear. 

Qahor^  Fremont  County ^  Iowa,--Go  north  and  northwest. 

Pipestone,  Pipestone  County, — Go  sontiiwtst  at  10  a.  m.,  none  alighting. 

Big  Stone  Lake,  Pipestone  Cannty. — Go  northwest,  many  alighting. 

July  4. 

Telloxc  Banks,  Deuel,  Dakota, — ^Wind  east ;  very  warm ;  go  west  aboat  noon ;  pretty 
thick;  high. 

Gray,  Deuel  County,  Dakota, — ^Wind  east;  fly  west;  high;  none  lit  yet. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Da^^a.— Wind  southeast;  some  fly  with  wind;  a  few 
Btragfrlers  alight ;  Astoma  gryllaria  quite  nuoieruus. 

Dell  Rapids,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota, — Wind  southeast ;  quite  a  number  lit. 

Forestburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota. — Wind  south ;  plenty  flying ;  very  high. 

Bockport,  Hanson  County,  Dakota, — Wind  80uthe;i8t ;  alight  on  upland  wesc  of  town. 

Detroit,  Becker  County, — Few  fly  sontheast;  oars  have  not  left  yet. 

Elbotv  Lake,  Grant  County. — Still  go  uorthwest. 

Herman,  Grant  County. —  Vid,  3d. 

Aforris,  Stevens  County, — Saw  them  early  this  a.  m. ;  very  clear ;  clouded  over  aboat 
11  and  they  began  to  alight;  at  1  p.  m.  thick;  wind  southeast;  go  northwest;  at'4  p. 
iji.  they  cover  the  ground. 

Westport,  Pope  County, — Extensive  movements  to  little  south  of  west;  very  high. 

t^aint  Cloud,  Steams  County. ^F\y  west. 

Flk  Biver,  Sherburne  County. — ^Those  hatched  here  went  south  by  southeast.   . 

Benson,  Swift  Coimfy.— Very  thick  northwest. 

J Aic- qui- Parle,  Lao-qui-Parle  County, — Go  northwest;  immense  quantities. 

Baxter,  Lac-qui  Parle  County  —Go  northwest ;  very  largo  quantities ;  wind  aontheast. 

Montenideo,  Chippmca  County — ^Wind  sontheast;  fly  northwest;  very  thick. 

Lake  Lillian,  Kandiyohi  County, — Go  northwest. 

Chatham,  Wright  County, — Begin  to  leave ;  go  southwest. 

Corinna,  JVright  County, — ^Very  few  move. 

MonticeUo,  TVright  County.— Fiew  away  by  millions. 

Granite  Falls,  Yellow  Medicine  County, — At  1  o'clock  'hoppers  rising  and  air  full;  go 
Eorthwest. 

Canby,  Yellow  Mcdidne  County,— Vf'md  southeast ;  a  few  fly  ;  very  few  alighted. 

Beaver  Falls,  Benville  County. — Air  full ;  go  west ;  another  large  invoice  lly  north- 
west; large  numbers  in  this  vicinity  rise  and  Join  them. 

Vicksburg,  Renville  County. — ^Very  hot  wind  southeast. 

Brookfieid,  Renville  County. — Swarms  go  west;  sontheast  wind;  fly  northwest  very 
thick ;  at  4  p.  m.,  dropping  down  on  everything. 

Palmyra,  Renville  County, — Go  westerly  ;  high. 

Severance,  Sibley  County, — Air  full. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County. — Few  go  west ;  some  lit. 

North  Hero,  Redwood  Coufit^.— Alighted ;  seemed  to  come  from  west. 

Lambcrton,  Redwood  County, —  Fid.  July  3. 

Cottonwood,  Brown  County, — Go  northwest ;  all  gone  that  have  wings. 

Linden,  Brown  County, — Wind  east ;  vid,  July  6. 

Albin,  Brown  County. — Fly  northwest ;  wind  sontheast.  • 

Ridgeleii,  Mcollet  County,— Fly  west;  many  of  ours  going;  not  as  thick  in  the  air  as 
on  previous  days. 

Long  Prairie,  Nicollet  County,— Fly  west. 

Currie,  Murray  County. — Fly  north. 

Butterfleld,  Watonwan  County, — Light  sontheast  wind ;  still  go  over ;  many  more 
alighted. 

Kanaranzie,  Rock  County — Go  northwest ;  vid,  July  7. 

Worthington,  Nobles  Count  fi. — Fly  northwest:  high. 

Bigelmo,  Nobles  County, — Wind  south ;  light  clouds ;  none  seen  till  2.30,  then  go  north. 

Adrian,  Nobles  County.— Some  fly  west ;  few  alighted. 

Delafield,  Jackson  County. — Wind  southeast ;  go  northwest ;  none  alighted. 

Tenhassen,  Martin  County. — Wind  south;  hot,  cloudy;  not  many  fly. 

Fox  Lake,  Martin  County.— Go  northwest ;  quite  a  movement,  but  not  very  large. 

Tabar,  Fremont  County,  Iowa,— Go  sonth. 

Schuyler,  Colfax  County,  Nebraska.— Flying. 

July  5. 
Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota. — Ft^.  letter. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota,— Wind  east ;  warm  ;  a  few  go  west ;  high. 
Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota. — Same  as  4th ;  northwest. 

Forestburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota.— Wind  south  and  southeast ;  plenty  fly  all  day; 
began  to  light  about  3 ;  vid.  6th. 
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Jlockporf,  nanwn  Covniy,  Dafcoto.— Wind  southeast ;  960  in  shade ;  wind  3  miles  per 
hour ;  lly  in  large  nniubere  frum  11  to  6. 

Parka's  Prairie,  Otter  Tail  CoiiJitj/.—Fly  west  or  northwest ;  not  in  g^reat  nnmbers. 

Scambler,  Otter  Tail  County. — West ;  commenced  flying. 

/•Jbon  Lake,  Grant  County,— Hfo  wind ;  plenty  go  south. 

Ucruuin,  Grant  County.^- Vid.  3d. 

Alexandria,  Douglas  County.— F\y  southwest. 

JJolmes  City,  Doufflae  County.— Fiy  west ;  wind  southeast. 

Lonff  Prairie,  Todd  Count  y. — Wind  north  ;  clear  and  warm;  fly  with  wind,  thick  and 
hi;rh  ;  our  muin  Vdy  left  to-day. 

Burnhamville,  Todd  County. — Some  left  south-southwest. 

Alorris,  Sttvens  County. — Moviuj^  northwest  all  day;  some  coming  down. 

Wmtport,  Pope  County. — Esreusive  move  to  little  south  of  west ;  very  high. 

Oacar  Latce,  Pope  County. — Fly  west  for  last  4  days ;  thick  on  4th  and  5th. 

Paynearille,  Steams  County, — Go  west  in  great  nnm Iters ;  many  left  us ;  from  10  to  4. 

lairharen,  Stearns  County  —Go  southwest  in  great  numbers. 

Saint  Wendall,  Stearns  County.— Go  nearly  west ;  heaviest  flight  so  far. 

Saint  Cloud,  Srearns  County. — Clonds  in  air  ;  go  soutbeast. 

Clear  Lake,  Sherburne  County. — Wind  northeast ;  go  southwest ;  our  own  join  as  fast 
as  winged. 

Elk  Itirer,  Sherburne  County. — Hatch  went  south  by  southeast ;  none  passing  except 
tho»e  hatched  here. 

Ortonville,  Big  Stone  County. — Swarming  in  the  air  from  10  to  4 ;  alighted  in  large 
nnuibers  in  this  county. 

Benson.  StHft  County. — Still  r»o  northwest  in  countless  numbers. 

K*^'khoven,  Swift  County. — Fly  west ;  cone  down  in  large  numbers. 

Lac-qui'Parle,  Lac  qui-Parle  County, — Fly  northwest  very  thick. 

Baxter,  Lao-qui-Parle  County.— Fly  northwest ;  wind  southeast ;  all  that  could  fly  left 
here. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  County.— Winds  east-southeast ;  fly  high  and  very  thick  north- 
west. 

Lillian,  Kandiyohi  County. — Fly  northwest. 

Swede  Grove,  Meeker  County. — FJy  west  in  great  numbers. 

Mananah,  Meeker  County — Fly  west,  many  rising. 

Monticello,  Wright  County. — Flew  away  by  millions. 

Cokato,  Wright  County.— Took  flight. 

Montrose,  Wright  County.^Fly  southwest  in  great  numbers. 

Silver  Creek,  Wright  County. — ^About  three-fourths  have  taken  wing  and  gone  in  a 
BOut beast  direction. 

Corinva,  Wright  County. — Many  fly  up  from  fields,  swarming  like  bees. 

Granite  Falls,  Yellotv  Medicine  County.^~Oue  o'clock  ;  go  west,  air  full. 

Bearer  Falls,  Benville  County. — Air  full ;  go  west. 

Vicksburg,  Renville  County. — ^Morning  cloudy ;  wind  north ;  fly  east-southeast,  set- 
tling at  4. 

Brookfleld.  Benville  County  — Swarms  go  west ;  southeast  wind. 

Penn,  McLeod  Cottnty. — Fly  northwest. 

Glencoe,  McLeod  County, — Fly  little  south  of  west  nearly  all  day. 

Severance,  Sibfey  County, — Air  full. 

Shakopee,  Scott  County. — Commenced  to  fly ;  go  southwest. 

Blakeley,  Scott  County. — ^Fly  west  and  northwest  in  clouds  from  11  to  4 ;  none  dropped. 

Tracy,  Lyon  County. — Go  west,  few  alighting. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County. — Fly  northwest. 

Walnut  station,  Redwood  County. — Heavy  swarms  go  northwest  from  10.30  to  2.30; 
drop  quite  thfck  in  places. 

Lamberlon,  Redwood  County. — Vid.  July  5. 

Jibin,  Brown  County.— Fly  west. 

Linden,  Brown  County.— FoiBt  wind  on  3d,  4th,  and  5th  took  most  of  them  away. 

Cottonwood,  Brown  County. — Go  west. 

L.  Prairie,  Nijcollet  County. — Fly  west. 

Bidgeley,  Xicollet  County. — Wind  northeast ;  cloudy ;  none  seen. 

Low vi lie,  Murray  County. — Fly  northwest. 

Ben  Franklin,  Murray  County, — Fly  northwest ;  first  seen  yet;  quite  large  quantity. 

Currie,  Murray  County. — Fly  west. 

Wtndom,  Cottonwood  County. — Hot;  98°  in  shade;  millions  go  southwest;  very  high; 
occasioniiUy  one  drops. 

Buttcrfitldf  WaUmwan  County.— Light  southwest  wind;  began  to  move  with  wind 
about  9. 

Kanaranzie,  Rock  County. — Go  west. 

Vienna,  Rock  County. — A  few  alighted. 

Mognoliaj  Rock  County. — Gro  southwest  same  evening. 
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Bigelow,  Xohles  County. — Clear;  very  hot;  wind  southeast:  turns  cnst  at  noon;  fly 
very  thick  west  from  10.20  to  5 ;  large  swarms  alight  at  4  p.  in. ;  rid.  8th. 

GrahaM  Lakes,  Nobles  County. — Large  numbers  go  west;  few  camo  down. 

Delafuldy  Jackson  County. — At  l.i^O  p.  m. ;  wind  eant ;  swarms  increasing;  go  west. 

Chruftianay  Dakota  County. — Alighted;  llywest;  few  ahghted. 

I'enkasscn^  Martin  County, — MorLing;  wind  southeast;  very  warm;  upper  fly  west, 
lower  northwest;  very  thick. 

Yankton,  Dakota.— Go  north-northwest. 

Tabor,  Fremont  County j  Iowa.-^Go  north  and  northeast. 

July  6. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County ,  Dakota. — Wind  south  and  southeast;  none. 

Gary,  Deuel  County,  Dakota.— W\Tid  southeast;  heavy  ;  fly  northwest;  very  high. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota,— Wind  south;  fly  noith;  large  swarms. 

Foresiburgj  Bramble  County,  2>ato/a.— Wind  north  ff) ;  very  warm ;  began  to  leave  at 
10 ;  vid.  5th. 

Rockpori,  Hanson  County,  Dakota, — Wind  southeast ;  blowing  hard ;  97°  in  shade;  fly 
from  10.30  to  5. 

Audubon,  Becker  County.— Vew  lit  from  southeast ;  others  passed  northwest. 

JJemuin,  Grant  County, — Alighted  in  vast  numbers  ;  fid.  7th. 

Elbow  Lake,  Grant  County, — Still  fly  north-northwest;  considerable  numben  alight 
in  places. 

Detroit,  Becker  County,— Fly  north  at  10  a.  m. 

Holmes  City,  Douglas  County. — Go  west;  wind  southeast. 

Jlexandria,  Douglas  County,— Fly  northeast  in  clouds;  few  alighting. 

Burnhamville,  Todd  County. — Some  left  south-southeast. 

Bound  Pi  airie.  Todd  County. — Left  in  great  numbers  to  southwest. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  County, — Brisk  southwest  wind ;  fly  with  wind;  some  lit. 

Morris,  Sf evens  County, — Go  northwest  fill  day ;  all  left  in  morning;  more  lit  in  p.  m.; 
have  been  going  west  and  northwest  for  past  three  days. 

Westport,  Pope  County. — Go  northwest ;  wind  southeast,  strong ;  not  so  numerous  as 
before. 

Saint  Cloud,  Steams  County, — ^Fly  northwest  in  considerable  numbers. 

Saint  Wendell,  Steams  County, — Go  west ;  nearly  as  many  as  on  5th. 

Melrose,  Steams  County.— Fly  northwest  with  wind  in  lai^e  numben. 

Elk  Biver,  Sherburne  County. — A  few  go  north. 

Becker,  Sherburne  Coiinf^.— Strong  southeast  wind;  arose  about  two  miles  east  of  here 
and  flew  about  two  honra  to  northwest. 

Big  Lake,  Sherburne  County.— Fly  northwest ;  rone  alight. 

Ortonville,  Big  Stone  County. — Rose  about  noon  and  went  west ;  strong  wind. 

Benson,  Swift  County.— Oo  northwest  in  great  quantities. 

Lac-qui' Parle,  Lac-qui-Parle  County. — Fly  northwest ;  quantity  decreasing. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  County, — Wind  south;  go  north. 

JVillniar,  Kandiyohi  County,— Fly  north  in  large  quantities;  northwest  for  lost  four 
days. 

Lake  Lillian,  Kandiyohi  County.— Fly  northw^est. 

Dassel,  Meeker  County. — Fly  west  and  south. 

Litchfield,  Meeker  County.— Fly  northwest  about  noon ;  large  numbers. 

^weede  Grove,  Meeker  County. — Fly  north  in  small  numbers. 

Clearwater.  Wright  County^ — Heavy  flight  to  northwest;  all  that  could  fly  are  gone. 

Corinna,  Wright  Coitafy.— Strong  north  wind;  vast  numbers  left;  go  south. 

Waverly,  Martin  County. — Rising  and  fly  northwest. 

Montrose,  WrigJU  County. — Fly  northwest ;  few. 

Granite  Falls,  Yellow  Medicine  County, — At  noon  air  full ;  go  west.  All  gone  fn^QiQ 
here  and  none  alighted  yet. 

Beaver  Falls,  Renville  County, — Fly  northwest. 

Vicksburgh,  lienville  County.— None. 

Brookfifld. — South  wind ;  swarms  go  northwest. 

Hale,  McLeod  County. — Wind  east;  go  west. 

Severance,  Sibley  County. — Air  full. 

Tracy,  Lyon  County. — Fly  northwest ;  none  alighted. 

Walnut  Stati^m,  Redwood  County.— Qo  northwest ;  heavy  swarms. 

Lamberton,  Redwood  County.— Vid.  July  3;  are  now  quite  plenty  in  spots* 

Cottonwood,  Brown  County.— Qo  northwest;  very  thick. 

L,  Prairie,  Nicollet  County.— F\y  west, 

Bidgeley,  Dodge  County,  Is'ebraka. — Fly  northwest. 

Mon-istown,  Bice  County. — A  few  fly  westerly  till  11  a.  m, 

Ben  Franklin,  Murray  County. — Wind  southeast ;  flying. 

Currier,  Murray  County. — Fly  northwest. 
Windom,  Cottonwood  County.— Few  fly  north. 

Kanaranzie,  Rod:  County.— Go  northwest;  vid.  7th. 
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Magnolia. — Go  oorthwest ;  five  bonrs  passing. 

Luvemef  Rock  County. -^ood  many  fly  north ;  some  drop  and  some  rise. 
BigeloWj  Nobles  Countjf, — Light  sautbeast  wind ;  fly  northwest. 
Adrian,  Nobles  County, — Light  south  wind ;  plenty  fly. 

Delafield,  Jackson  County. -^y/iud  east  of  south ;  not  so  many  fly ;  higher  go  west ; 
lower  northwest ;  a  few  stragglers  alighted. 
Tenluissen,  Martin  County, — Clondy,  and  southeast  wind ;  warm;  some  fly. 
JShtldon. — HaYo  been  flying  since  1st ;  not  nomerons  to-day. 
Sibley. — ^A  few  aligh  ed  at  night ;  went  on  7th. 
Bigstone  LaA;!;.— Many  fly  northwest. 

Luveme^  Rock  County. — Go  northwest ;  wind  sontbeast ;  five  boars  passing. 
Tabor,  Fremont  County,  Iowa.—^o  north  and  northwest. 
Yankton^  Dako  a. — Go  north-northwest ;  wind  soath-southeast. 
Ntbo,  riatts  County, Nebraska.Swsams  leaving ;  go  northwest;  wind  soath. 

July  7. 

Fort  Sisseton,  Ddkota.-^Fly  southeast ;  wind  northeast ;  15  miles  per  hour. 

Sisseton  Agency. — Vid.  letter. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota.— JSotUx  wind,  light;  warm;  'hoppers  thick; 
some  lit  about  4 ;  rid.  10th. 

Gary,  Deuel  CovMty,  Dakota.— Fly  south ;  a  few  lit ;  wind  hauling  from  north  to 
northwest. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota. — Calm  till  3;  'hoppers  moving  slowly;  wind 
changes  to  northeast. 

Dell  Rapids,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota. — Great  numbers  go  northwest ;  a  large  num- 
ber came  down  in  our  vicinity ;  vid.  lOtb. 

Forestburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota.— ^o  wind  and  no  'hoppers  till  noon;  then  a 
heavy  northeast  wind  carried  large  swarms  southwest;  none  lit. 

Rockport,  nan  sen  County,  Dakota. — Southeast  wind;  98^  in  shade;  wind  southeast  till 
1  p. m.|  then  changed  to  northwest;  very  few  fiy. 

Detroit,  Becker  County. — ^As  we  go  to  press  the  air  is  thick  with  them  flying  from 
north. — I  Record. 

Herman,  Grant  County, — ^Arose  at  11  and  went  west. 

Elboio  Lake,  Grant  County. — Fly  in  great  numbers  south-southeast ;  wind  north. 

Bumhamrille,  Todd  County. — Some  left  to  northwest. 

Round  Prairie,  Todd  County. — ^Lefc  in  great  numbers ;  go  west. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  Coicatjy.— North  wind ;  warm  and  clear ;  go  south  thick. 

Morris,  Stevens  County, — ^'Hoppers  quiet  till  10  o'clock,  when  they  began  to  alight  in 
showers,  and  kept  it  up  till  5.30 ;  coming  from  southeast. 

Paynesville,  Stearns  County. — Few  fly  west. 

Saint  fFcndall,  Steams  County.— Go  northwest ;  flight  not  so  heavy  nor  course  so  well 
defined ;  many  fly  in  circles  very  high. 

Orionville,  Big  Stone  CoKft/j^.^Millions  from  north-northeast  from  5to7  p.  m. ;  dropped 
and  ate  savagely. 

Benson,  Swift  County. — Wind  changed  to  northeast ;  go  west. 

Lao  qui  Parle,  Lao  qui  Parle  County. — Wind  north ;  go  south  in  small  quantities. 

Baxter.— Wind  north ;  go  south  in  considerable  numbers ;  gentle  breeze. 

Jlontevideo,  Chippewa  County. — Wind  northwest;  fly  south ;  some  fall. 

Corinna,  Wright  County. — Quite  a  number  left  the  fields,  going  a  southerly  course. 

Vidisburg,  RcnviVe  County. — ^Very  hot ;  no  wind ;  a  few  fiying. 

Severance,  Sibley  County. — ^Wind  east  in  forenoon  ;  go  west. 

Waconie,  Carver  County.— Y\j  over ;  but  few  alighted. 

JJarriston,  Scott  County.— None  seen  in  air  or  on  the  ground. 

Merriam.—A\\  left ;  none  seen  flying. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County.— ^one. 

Walnut  Station,  Redwood  County. — A  few  fly  southeast. 

Ridgeley,  Nicollet  County.— Fevr  to  be  seen  flying. 

Le  Sueur  Centre,  Le  Sueur  County. — Fly  two  points  south  of  east ;  heavy  flight. 

Easota,  Le  Sueur  County, — ^More  went  northwest  than  any  other  direction;  general 
statement. 

Mountain  Lake,  Cottonwood  County.-^AhnoBt  all  we  have  seen  went  north  or  north* 
west. 

Windom,  Cottonwood  County.— None  fly ;  wind  little  east  of  uoi^h. 

Saint  James,  Watonwan  County.— A  few  go  north. 

Madelia,  Watonwan  County.— A  few  go  north. 

Mankato,  Blue  Earth  County. — ^Wind  southwest ;  none  fly. 

Kanaranzie,  Rock  County. — Go  north  July  l.to  7;  air  full;  as  many  come  down  as 
leave ;  alight  in  evening  and  leave  in  morning. 

Magnolta.—Qo  northwest,  alighting  in  west  and  north  parts  of  the  county. 

LuvernOf  Rock  County. — Good  many  fly  north. 
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Worthington^  Nohlea  Counttt. — None  flying^. 

Jiigelow,  Xobles  County. — Wird  sooth  west ;  a  few  fly  with  wind. 

Adrian,  Nobles  Counttf. — South  wind ;  fly  very  t^ick;  many  lit. 

Winnebago  Citg,  Faribault  County, — Fly  northeast. 

A  1d(nf  Freeborn  County. — Fire  •  began  to  fly  from  our  fields ;  wind  northwest ;  medinm ; 
continue  to  fly  from  11.30  to  2.30. 

HankinSf  Jotca. — For  last  seven  days  have  been  flying  west  or  northwest  in  very  lai^ge 
nnmbers.    All  oure  have  left,  bnt  others  come  in  from  sontbeast. 

East  Orange,  Iowa, — Four  days  of  this  weelc  thoy  have  been  flyinpf  west  and  north- 
west iu  very  large  numbers;  majority  of  tbos-^  hatched  here  have  p^ooe  with  tbem. 

Le  Mare,  Plymonth  County,  Iowa. — In  the  air  for  last  lew  days;  fly  west. 

Tankton,  Dakota.-^Qo  north-northwest;  wind  south-southeast. 

Norwood,  Carver  County. — Go  southeast ;  wind  northwest. 

Holmes  City,  Douglas  County, — Fly  from  10  to  2;  wind  northwest;  weather  warm  and 
clear. 

Luverne,  Bock  County. — Wind  southeast;  locusts  flying  northwest, alighting  in  the 
-west  and  north  part  of  the  county. 

Saint  Paul,  Uamsey  County, — Fly  nor Ih  west ;  some  rising  and  some  passing. 

July  8. 

Tellouf  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — Wind  north ;  cool ;  a  few  in  the  aftemooo. 

Gary,  Deuel  County,  Dakota, — Continued  to  fly  south  in  great  numbers;  lower  than 
before. 

Mcdary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota,— lAght  northwest  wind;  none  observed. 

Dell  liapids,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota. — Wind  northeast ;  many  fly. 

Forestburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota. — Wind  north  ;  a  few  go  south  ;  very  high. 

Bockport,  Hanson  County,  Dakota, — Wiud  southeast  till  noon,  then  northwest;  none 
fly ;  88°  in  shade. 

Falls,  Sioux  County,  Dakota, — ^None  fly. 

Township  136,  Bange  45,  Wilkin  County. —Wwd  south-southeast  (f ),  moderate ;  fly  high. 

Clatterall  Otter  Tail  County.^Go  southeast. 

Saint  Olaf,  Otter  Tail  County.— Qo  south. 

Herman,  Grant  County, — hitb,  9lh,  and  10th,  went  south  and  southwest. 

Elbow  Lake,  Grant  County. — Fly  southeast;  wind  northwest. 

Osakis,  Douglas  County. — Vid.  10th. 

BurnJianmlle,  Todd  County,— Some  left  for  southeast. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  County, — Wind  northwest ;  warm  and  clear;  fly  southeast;  high; 
moderate  numbers. 

Morris,  Stevens  County. — Go  southeast  all  day ;  some  left,  but  many  alighted. 

Saint  Wendall,  Stearns  County. — Southeast ;  not  so  many. 

Paynesville,  Stearns  County, — Go  southeast,  considerable  numbers ;  many  of  ours  joined 
them. 

Clear  Lake,  Sherburne  County, — Gto  southeast ;  few  ;  wind  northwest. 

Becker,  Sherburne  County. — Go  southeast,  immense  swarms;  strong  wind  from  north 
of  west. 

Ortonville,  Big  Stone  County, — Left  at  noon;  go  southeast;  swarms  did  not  extend 
moro  than  10  miles  west  of  here. 

Benton,  Swift  County, — Go  almost  due  south ;  not  many  as  yet. 

Lac-qui' Parle,  Lac-qui-Parle  County. — Wind  northwest ;  none  moving. 

Baxter,  Lac-qui-Parle  County, — Wind  northwest;  good  breeze;  large  numbers;  go 
southeast. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  County, — ^Flv  very  thick  southeast. 

Lake  Lillian,  Kandisohi  County. — Fly  southeast. 

Corinna,  Wright  County. — Go  south  ;  quite  thick. 

Chatham^  JFnf//if  Couti/i/.— Large  numUera  alight;  left  at  once;  no  damage 

Brookfield,  Btnville  County. — ^Few  fly  southeast. 

Boon  Lake,  Benvilte  County, — Wind  northwest ;  go  southeast  all  day. 

Palmyra,  lienrille  County. — Go  southeast. 

Vicksburg,  Benville  County. — Wind  northwest ;  a  few  fly  southeast. 

Penn,  MvLcod  County, — Go  southeast;  alighted  very  thick. 

Glencoe,  Dodge  County,  Nebraska.~^F\y  a  littlo  east  of  south  for  several  days. 

Hutchinson,  McLeod  County,— F\j  a  little  east  of  south  for  several  daj's. 

Bound  Grove,  Scott  Countu,  Iowa, — Fly  southeast,  thick ;  wind  northwest 

New  Auburn,  Sibley  County, — Go  sontbeast  in  vast  numbers. 

Severance,  Sibley  County,--Go  east ;  brisk  west  wind  ;  clear. 

Chauhassen,  Career  County,— Vlj  in  considerable  nnmbers  from  a  few  degrees  north 
of  west,  from  11  to  3. 

Watertown,  Carver  County.— T\y  south  in  largo  numbers. 

Loketown,  Carver  County,— Fly  high  east-southeast. 

Watonic,  Career  CotfA(^.— Alighted  and  left  next  day. 
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HoUi/wood,  Carver  Cownfv.— Alighted  and  left  next  day. 

Touvg  Anuricat  Carver  County. — Fly  southeast;  seem  to  be  coming  down  by  millions. 

Norwood,  Carver  County.— Fly  soutiieast  j  thick. 

Waconiaj  Carver  County — Fly  over;  but  few  alighted. 

Shakopee,  Scott '  omu^/.— Fly  southeast. 

FarmingtoHf  Dakota  County.—A.  small  multitude  fly  over  this  way,  east,  at  1  p.m. ; 
none  lit. 

Albin^  Brown  County. — Wind  northwest;  fly  southeast. 

^^eir  Olm,  Brown  County, — Immense  swarms  go  southeast  at  2.30  p.m. 

Lake  Prairie,  NicoUct  County,— A  few  go  southeast. 

Jiidgeleyy  Nicollet  CyOunty,—Oo  S(»nthea8t;  immenso  swarms  very  high ;  none  alighted. 

Maukato,  Blue  Earth  County. — Fly  easterly  ;  lit  in  Beuuford|  Daconia,  and  other  east- 
ern towns. 

Wilton,  Waseca  County, — Fly  very  high  southeast;  moderate  wind  from  northwest. 

Kanaranzie,  Rock  County, — Largo  swarms  fly  sontbeast. 

Viennttf  Hock  County. — In  the  air«  and  many  Tl^ing. 

Alagnolia,  liock  County, — Go  southeast ;  large  swurms  ;  many  leave. 

Worthington,  Nobles  County. — Some  flying. 

BigeloxCj  Nobles  County. — Clear;  high  northwest  wind  ;  fly  southeast  very  thick  from 
11  to  5.    Most  of  those  that  lit  ou  the  .5th  and  those  that  hatched  hero  leave. 

Adrian,  Nobfes  County. — Wind  north  ;  moso  of  them  left  by  noon. 

Delaftetdf  Jackson  County. — Wind  northwest;  fly  southeast;  small  swarms;  very  few 
alighted. 

Chi-istiana,  Jackson  County.— Fly  south,  quite  thick. 

Lake  Village,  Brookings  County,  Dakoia.—Fuxv  alighting ;  wind  southeast. 

Marshfitld,  Lincoln  County. — Go  northwest ;  wind  i^outheast. 

Big  Stftne  Lake,  Lincoln  County. — Go  northwest,  many. 

Excelsior t  Hennepin  County. — Flying  from  II  to  3 ;  wind  northwest ;  none  alighting. 

Lawrence,  liock  County, — Fly  southeast ;  wind  northwest ;  many  leaving. 

July  9. 

Telloio  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota, — Wind  north  ;  cool ;  thick  from  11  to  3.  A  good 
many  lit.     Vid.  lUth. 

Gary,  Deutl  County,  Dakota. — Fly  south. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota.— Wind  northwest ;  a  few  fly  southeast. 

Forestburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota.— S&me  as  8th ;  cooler. 

liockport,  Hanson  County,  Dakota.— V^iud  north  ;  very  few  fly,  and  very  high. 

Fort  iHisseton.  Dakota.— Wind  northwest ;  '20  miles  per  hour;  fly  southeast. 

Clilherall,  Otter  Tail  County.— Qo  southeast. 

iSaint  Olaff,  Otter  Tail  County. — Go  south  ;  immense  swarms. 

Herman,  Grant  County. —  Vid.  8th. 

Flbnw  Lake,  Grant  County. — Few  fly  southeast ;  wind  northwest. 

Osakis.  Douglas  County. —  Vid.  10th. 

Lake  Prairie,  Todd  County,— Viind  northwest ;  cool  and  clear ;  go  southeast  in  moder- 
at<e  nunibern. 

Burnhamsville,  Todd  County.— Some  left ;  go  south. 

Morris,  Stevens  County.— Go  south  all  day;  wind  north;  swarmed  hereabout  noon 
and  many  left. 

Paynesville,  Steams  County, — Go  southeast  two  or  three  hours;  tolerably  numeroas. 

Saint  Cloud,  Steams  County. — Flying  southwest  for  three  days. 

Saint  W<ndell,  Stearns  County. — Go  southeast ;  few. 

Clear  Lake,  ^hetbume  County. — Wind  northwest;  goEontheast;  few. 

Big  Lake,  Skerburne  County. — Fly  southeast. 

Ortonville,  Big  Stone  Caunf^.— Northwest  wind  ;  in  the  air  thick. 

Benson,  Swift  County. — Go  sooth  ;  not  very  many. 

Lacqui- Parle,  Lac-qui'parle  County. — Wind  northwest;  fly  southeast  in  largo  quan- 
tities. 

Baxter,  Lac-qui-parle  County. -^Fly  southeast  in  large  quantities. 

Montevideo,  Citippewa  County. — High  north  wind  ;  fly  very  thick. 

Lake  Lillian,  Kandiyohi  County. — Fly  suuthcst. 
Willmar,  Kandiyohi  County. — Fly  southeast;  wind  northwest. 

Dassel,  Meeker  County.— Fly  southeast ;  none  alight. 

Corinna,  Wright  County. — Wind  southeast  (f )  ;  cloudy ;  none  fly. 

Vicksburg,  Itenville  County. — Go  southeast;  wind  northwest;  cool. 

Boon  Lake,  lienville  County. — Go  southeast;  wind  northwest. 

Fenn,  McLcod  County. — Fly  southeast ;  thick. 

Bound  Grove,  McLeodCounty. — Fly  southeast;  thick;  wind  northwest. 

Chauhassen,  Carver  County. — Wind  few  degrees  north  of  west;  numerous. 

Laketown,  Carter  County. — WiLds  north;  fly  south. 

Waconia,  Carver  County.— Fly  over ;  few  alighted. 
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Tounq  America^  Carvrr  County, — ^Those  that  came  on  8th  left  on  9th  aod  IQth. 

Farmingt4)n,  Dakota  County, — A  few  scattering;  ones  jifo  east. 

LaPrairie,  yicoUet  County, — Vast  Dquibera  flyiog;  quite  a  namber  alighted,  dolos 
considerable  damofce. 

Jtidjolnj,  yicollet  Coun/y.— Go  sontheast ;  immense  swarms;  very  high ;  none  alighted. 

Saint  PetcTf  Xicollet  County. — Fly  sontb. 

MorriBtoicn^  Rice  County. — Going'low ;  mostly  east ;  not  very  namerous ;  none  alighted. 

Mankato.  Blue  Earth  Countii. — Fly  east. 

Wilton,  Waseca  County. — Fly  very  high,  soatheast;  moderate  wind  from  northwest. 

Eanaranzie,  Rock  County.-^Go  sontheast. 

Alagnolia,  Rock  County, — Go  southeast ;  some  alighting  and  some  leaving  almost 
every  day. 

Wortkingtonf  N6hU$  County, — ^Wind  northwest  and  north ;  fly  as  near  soathwest  as 
possible. 

Velafidd^  Jackson  County, — Wind  northwest ;  fly  soatheast ;  few ;  a  few  alighted. 

Sihlnj  County,'-F]j  southeast;  wind  northwest. 

Swift  County,— Fly  sontheast;  wind  northwest. 

Scott  County. — Fly  southeast;  wind  northwest 

LuvcmOf  Rock  County. — Go  soatheast;  wind  northwest;  a  few  alighting;  weather 
warm. 

July  10. 

Yellow  Banks^  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — ^Wind  north;  cool  in  morning.  lIopperB 
came  about  10.30  a.  m.;  very  thiclr,  and  a  part  of  the  time  very  low:  lower ounnse 
ICO  feet  high  and  extending  upward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Taoee  here  (rid. 
7th  and  8  h)  loft  about  11  a.  m.,  and  about  Vi  m.  as  many  moro  lit,  bat  only  about 
half  as  largo  as  the  others. 

Gary.Diucl  County^  Dakota. — Fly  southeast  in  great  numbers;  came  down  in  swarms 
about  11  a.  m. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakoicu-^l^otth.  wind ;  a  few  fly ;  a  few  stragglers  lit  in 
spots. 

Dell  Rapids,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota. — North  wind;  great  numbers  fly  south; 
many  rose  here  and  lelf. 

Forcathurg,  Bramble  County,  Da^o/a.-— North  wind;  cooler  weather;  those  seen  are 
very  high. 

Rockport,  Hanson  County,  Dakota, — ^North  wind ;  millions  in  the  air;  Astoma  gryllaria 
seen ;  none  lit. 

Lake  Village,  Brookings  County,  Dakota.^Fly  north ;  wind  from  soath,  20  miles  per 
bonr. 

Audubon,  Becker  County, — A  few  in  the  air  from  northwest. 

Detroit,  Becker  County, — Air  full  from  10  to  3,  but  very  few  alight;  wind  northwest; 
millions  go  southeast. 

Township  136,  range  47,  Wilkin  County,— -Wmd  moderate  and  steady ;  fly  thick  and 
high. 

Saint  Olaf^  Otter  Tail  County. — Go  south ;  immense  swarms. 

Chtherall,  Otter  Tail  County, — Go  southeast. 

Elbow  Lake,  Grant  County. — Fly  southwest;  wind  northeast. 

Osakis,  Douglas  County,— On  8th,  9th,  and  10th  favorable  winds  took  vast  numbers 
away. 

Holmes  City,  Douglas  County, — Very  large  swarms  go  soatheast  11  till  12,  then  went 
south  ;  good  north  wind. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  County. — Wind  north ;  cool  and  clear;  fly  south ;  moderate  num- 
bern. 

MorriSf  Stevens  County. — Wind  north ;  go  south ;  both  low  and  high ;  from  10  to  3. 

PaynesriUe,  Stearns  Coun%-~Oo  nearly  due  south,  gi'eat  numbers ;  very  high  in  after- 
noon ;  little  west  of  south ;  none  of  our  own  left  us. 

Clear  Lake,  Sherburne  County, — Go  southeast;  few ;  wind  northwest. 

Becker,  Sherburne  County.— ^o  dne  southeast;  wind  northwest;  good  breeze;  two 
hours  parsing. 

Big  Lake,  Sherburne  County.— Go  southeast. 

Ortonrillc,  Big  Stone  County. — Wind  northwest ;  thick  and  high  in  air. 

Benson,  Swift  County. — Go  southwest  in  large  numbers. 

Lac-qui'parle,  Lacqui parte  County,— Fly  south  and  soathwest;  very  thick;  wind 
north. 

Baxter,  Lao-qui-parle  County,— Qo  southeast  In  greater  nnmbers  than  any  day  before 
by  all  odds;  wind  northwest,  gentle. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  Counf^.— High  northwest  wind ;  fly  very  thick ;  none  alight 

Lake  Lillian,  Kandiyohi  County, — Go  southeast. 

Manannah,  Meeker  County.-heit  in  great  numbers;  flew  southwest 

Corinna,  Wright  County,— Qo  due  south ;  more  plenty  than  at  any  time  yet. 

Canby,  Yellow  Medtciue  County,— iHoTth  wind;  large  swarms  fly ;  most  alighted. 
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VtcJcahurgh,  Eenville  Couniy,^-Qo  soatb ;  wind  tiortliwest. 

Boon  Lake^  Renville  County. — Go  sooth  in  Bwarms;  wind  north. 

FenUf  McLeod  County, — Go  soatbeast;  thick  from  11  to  4;  most  that  we  had  left 
to-ilay. 

Glenooe,  McLeod  Couii/jr.— Go  a  little  east  of  south;  very  thick. 

Severance,  Sibley  County, — Go  southeast, my riadd ;  wi.id  northwest;  some  alight. 

Chanhasseny  Carver  County. — Fly  from  north-northwest;  those  that  alighted  on  the 
6th  left,  also  others ;  many  remain. 

Lake  Town,  Carver  County.-^Few  fly. 

Benton,  Carver  Coufi/^.-— Commenced  leaying. 

Toitng  America,  Carver  County, — Commenced  leaying. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County, — Go  southeast.  Lit  from  3  miles  west  of  bere^  to  Gary,  very 
thick. 

Marskfield,  Lincoln  CoHnty,'^Qo  southwest ;  heavy  swarms. 

Lamberion,  Redwood  County, -^  Vide  J nly  H;  then  wind  changed  to  north  and  north- 
west, and  they  came  in  thinly  until  the  10th :  then  heavy  flights;  many  lit  in  spots  in 
evening ;  many  rise,  and  others  drop  every  day. 

Albin,  Brown  County, — Gosonth;  wind  north;  alighting. 

Bridgeley,  XicoUet  County, — Immense  swarms  go  southeast;  very  high ;  none  alight. 

Saint  Pettrr^  Nicollet  County, — Myriads  move  south ;  all  aronnd  here  Joined,  I  think. 

Kaeota,  Le  Sueur  County. — Go  southwest;  more  fly  than  I  ever  saw  at  one  time. 

Le  Sueur,  Le  Sueur  County.^Qo  southwest ;  heavens  black  with  them  ;  air  fnll,  and 
we  learn  a  numlier  are  alighn  on  prairies  ac^acent  to  town. 

Carrie,  Murray  County.—^ind  northwest ;  came  down ;  left  as  soon  as  wind  changed. 

Westhrook,  Cottonwood  County, — Fly  southeast ;  large  swarms. 

Mountain  Lake,  Cottonwood  Cowty. — Fly  soutL  in  great  numlvBrs. 

Windom,  Cottonwood  County,^-F]y  southwest. 

Madelia,  Watonwan  County. — Wind  northwest  in  morning ;  due  north  at  noon ;  went 
sontb ;  and  in  afternoon  went  southwest ;  a  few  fell  here. 

Madelia,  Cottonwood  County.— Terribly  thick;  go  south  and  southwest;  in  afternoon 
a  few  fall. 

Mankato,  Blue  Earth  Caiinfy.— Wind  northwest;  heavy  flight  southeast,  from  an 
early  honr  to  late  in  the  evening ;  greater  numbers  than  on  any  previous  day ;  flew 
high ;  occaaionally  a  disabled  one  dropped. 

Waeeca,  Waseca  County.-^Yiy  southwest  with  wind* 

Kanaranzie,  Bock  County.-^o  southeast. 

Vienna,  Rock  County, — Fly  over. 

Magnolia,  Rock  County. — Go  southeast ;  some  alight. 

Worthington,  Nobles  Cotmly.— Fly  southwest;  wind  northwest  and  north,  mostly 
north ;  good  many  fly ;  none  alight. 

Delajield,  Jackson  County, — Wind  nearly  northwest;  b'gher  go  southwest,  lower 
Bontheast;  largest  swarm  so  far ;  quite  a  numl>er  alight. 

HunteTy  Jackson  County.^^o  south. 

Christian,  Jackson  County. — Go  south;  alight  in  west  and  northwest  part  of  the 
town. 

Wells, Fainbault  County. ^Flj  over;  few  alighted. 

Freeborn,  Freeborn  County,— lAght  swarms  go  south ;  rid.,  11th. 

Justin,  Mower  County. — Seen  in  small  numbers;  pass  over  city  in  southerly  direction. 

Pipe  Stone,  Pipe  Stone  County. — ^IMying  at  10  a.  m.  southwest;  wind  north ;  high. 

Saint  Paul,  Ramsey  County. —Flying  soutlieast. 

Flk  River,  Ramsey  County. —Fly inn  southeast. 

Big  &tone  Lake,  Ramsey  County.— -Flying  northwest. 

July  IL 

Lake  Village,  Brookings  County,  Dakota.— Fly  north. 

Cheyenne  Hirer  Agency.— Fly  west  at  10  a.  m. ;  weather  warm  and  clear. 
Walhalla,  Pembina  County,  Dakota,— F\nt  seen ;  very  few ;  high ;  go  with  wind  £rom 
sonth  to  north. 

Fargo,  Pembina  County,  Dakota. — ^None  seen. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota,— ^uth  wind;  pleasant;  very  few  'hoppers; 
liail  and  rain  at  night. 

Gary,  Deuel  County,  Dakota.-^Vid.  10th,  south  wind;  none  seen  flying;  those  here 
still  remain ;  are  destroying  crops,  vegetation,  and  grass. 

Jdedary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota — South  wind;  go  northwest  in  large  swarms. 

J>ll  Rapids,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota, — South  wind ;  many  fly  nort-n. 

Forest  burg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota, — Sontheast  wind ;  cool ;  fly  high. 

Rockport,  Hanson  County,  Daitota.— Scutheast  wind ;  brisk ;  fly  very  high  and  thick; 
•very  few  fall. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota,— Fevr  fly. 

Moorhead,  Clay  Cotm<^.— Small  swarms  fly  northwest  from  11  to  12. 
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Ghjndon,  Clay  Couniy. — Gen tlo  wind  from  sou th«ast;  fly  quito  thick  northwest;  none 
li\ 

AuduhoHf  Becker  County, — Fly  northwest  10  to  4  j  the  young  join  them;  windsonth, 
150  cast. 

Dctroi^f  Becker  County, — ^Wind  northwest;  millioDS  go  soatheast.  (f) 

Township  I'.iQ,  Range  45,  Wilkin  County, -^Wind  Bonth;  very  unsteady;  few  fly,  and 
thopo  very  high. 

ClUherallf  Otter  Tail  County  —Go  Dorth. 

Uermaif,  Grant  County. — Wind  sontbwest;  fly  northeast. 

Elbow  Lake^  Grant  County — Fly  northwest;  wind  southeast 

Alexandria^  Dourjlas  County. — Fly  north. 

Round  Prairie,  Todd  County, — Arose  and  flew  southwest. 

Burnliamrille,  Todd  Conn///.— Passed  northwest. 

Payneeville,  Stearns  County. — Go  north;  thick,  part  of  the  time. 

Albany,  Steams  County. — Fly  northwest  in  countless  cumbers. 

Snint  JFendalt,  Stearns  County. — Go  north ;  scarcely  any  fly. 

Clear  Lake,  Sherburne  County, — Go  east;  wind  west;  few. 

Clear  Lake,  Sha'burne  County. — Fly  in  great  numbers ;  none  lit. 

Biff  Lakf,  Sherburne  County, — Fly  sontaeast. 

Ortonville,  Big  Stone  County, — Go  southeast  in  air  thick  and  high. 

Benson,  Sufift  County, — Go  nearly  north ;  quite  thick. 

Kcrkhoven,  Swift  Coun/i/.— Qnito  a  number  fly  northwest. 

Lac-qui'parle,  Lac-qui-parle  County, — Wind  southeast ;  fly  northwest ;  few. 

Baxter,  Lao-qui-parle  County, — Wind  south ;  fly  north. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  County, —  High  wind  from  northwest;  (T)  fly  very  thick; 
none  lit. 

Saint  John^Sy  Kandiyohi  County, — In  large  numbers;  flying  before  a  high  soathweat 
wind. 

Af water,  Meeker  County. — Very  few  fly  northwest. 

Litchfield,  Meeker  County.— But  <ew  fly. 

Corinna,  JVright  County, — Few  fly  southwest. 

Wavcrly,  Wright  County,'^R\6e  and  go  northwest. 

Palmyra,  Renville  County, — Fly  north. 

Vicksburg,  Renville  County.-^Fly  north  ;  wind  southeast. 

Boon  Lake,  Renville  County, — Wind  south ;  fly  north,  moderately. 

Pcnn,  McLeod  County,  County, — S  rong  Ronth  wind ;  none  fly. 

Glcncoe^  McLeod  County. — Fly  north ;  thick. 

Laketown,  Carver  County. — None  fly. 

Carver,  Carver  County, — 'Hopperd  Just  hatching  in  meadows  across  the  river. 

Marshjield,  Lincoln  County,— Heskvy  swarms  go  northwest ;  wind  sonth. 

Tracy,  Lyon  County. — Go  northwest ;  drop  down  thick. 

Marshali,  Lyon  County. — Go  northwest ;  many  dropped  all  aronnd. 

Lamberton,  Redwood  County, — Wind  southwest ;  few  flew ;  main  body  seem  to  be  5  to 
12  miles  east  and  north  of  ns. 

Saint  Peter,  Nicollet  County, — Wind  south. 

Le  Sueur,  Le  Sueur  County, — Fly  southwest ;  have  alighted  this  week  on  Ottswi 
Prairie  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  somewhat  alarming  numbers;  general 
conrso  this  week  floutheast,  south,  and  southwest. 

Cfurrie,  Murray  Cbttn<y.— Fly  north ;  very  thick. 

Wcstbrook,  Cottonwood  County, — Fly  northwest ;  very  large  swarms. 

Mount  Lake,  Cottonwood  County.—Yly  north ;  not  so  many  as  yesterday. 

Windom,  Cottonwood  County, — Fly  little  west  of  north ;  natives  leaving. 

Madclia,  Watonwan  County,— Wind  sonth ;  go  northwest. 

Kanaramie,  Rock  County, — Gro  northwest. 

Magnolia,  Rock  County,— Go  northwest;  large  swarms. 

Worthington,  Nobles  County, — ^Wmd  southeasc;  fly  northwest;  quite  heavy;  nooelit 

Velafield,  Jackson  County. — ^Fly  northwest ;  those  that  alighted  on  10th  leaving. 

Hunter,  Jackson  County, — Fly  northwest. 

Freeborn,  Free>orn  County. — Wind  changed  to  sonth;  (rui.  10th);  going  north. 

Siovz  City,  Jowa, — Passed  over  northwest,  between  here  and  Foit  RanUalL 

Pipestone,  Pipestone  County,— Fly  high  to  northwest  at  10  a.  m. ;  wind  southeast 

Saint  Paul,  Ramsey  County.— Fly  southeast. 

Moorhcad,  Clay  County,— F\y  northwest;  wind  southeast;  few  alighting. 

Pope  County.— Fly  northwest. 

Luverne,  Rock  County,— Fly  northwest. 

Chippewa  County. — Flying. 

July  12. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota, — West  wind ;  warm  ;  a  few  lioppen. 

Gary, Deuel  County,  Dakota, — South  wind;  heavy;  still  remain  here. 

Medury,  Brookings  County, Dakota, — South  wind;  strong;  fly  northwest. 
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Fore^ihurff^  Bramble  Couniyy  Dakota. — South  wind. 

Bockporty  Hanwn  County,  Dakota, — Soatheost  wiud ;  very  high ;  none  seen  till  11  a.  m., 
when  a  \skTfrp  cloud  passed  over;  very  fow  lit. 

Lake  ViUafje^  Brookings  County^  Dakota.— <^o  north ;  20  miles  per  hour;  wind  south. 

Glyndony  Clay  County. — None  seen. 

Moorheady  Clay  County. — Str<  uk  southeast  wind ;  fly  northwest;  quite  a  number  lit. 

Detroitf  Becker  County. — Wind  southeast;  back  again  northwest. 

Detroit^  Becker  County. — A  fow  fly  northwest. 

Breckinridge,  Wilkins  Counttf. — Large  quantity  fly  northwest;  good  breeze;  none  lit. 

Township  io6,  Range  45,  Wilkins  County. -^Wiad  south  ;  few  fly  (?). 

Oscar  Lake,  Otter  Tail  Coun/y.— Alighting. 

Cntherally  Otter  Tail  County.— Go  north. 

Elbow  Lake,  Grant  County.— Fly  northwest;  wind  southeast. 

Alexandria,  Douglas  County. — Fly  northwest  iu  moderate  numbers. 

Bound  Prairie,  Todd  County.— Fly  northwest;  wind  southeast. 

Long  Prairie^  Todd  County. — Southeast  wind;  partly  clear;  go  northwest;  moderate 
numbers. 

Paynesville,  Steams  County. — Fly  north  in  small  numbers. 

Saint  JVendall,  Strams  County. — Fly  northwest  in  great  numbers;  southeast  wind; 
pretty  strong;  none  lit. 

Saint  Cloud,  Stearns  County. — Fly  northwest;  large  numbers;  very  high,  with  strong 
wind ;  none  alighted. 

Melrose,  Stearns  County. — Very  large  numbers  fly  rapidly  northwest,  with  strong  wind ; 
none  lit. 

Big  Lake, Skrrbume  County. — Fly  northwest  in  small  numbers;  none  lit. 

Clear  Lake,  Sherburne  Couny. — Fly  west ;  immense  numbers ;  none  lit. 

Ortonville,  Big  Stone  County. — Wind  southeast ;  none  to  be  seen  here. 

Benson,  Swi/t  County. — Go  nearly  north ;  not  so  many  as  before;  wind  high ;  a  little 
cloudy ;  have  nearly  all  ieft  this  vicinity. 

Lac-qui- Parle,  Lacqui-Parle  County. — Fly  northwest;  few;  wind  southeast. 

Jlaxter,  Lac-qui-Parle  County. — Fly  north ;  very  few ;  wind  south. 

Montevideo,  Chippeioa  County. — ^Wind  northwest  [to  northwest?];  coming  back  again, 
but  not  iu  such  vast  numbers. 

Lake  Lillian,  Kandiyohi  County. — Fly  northwest;  con8iderul;Ie  numbers  alighted. 

Kandiyohi,  Kandiyohi  County,— Fly  northwest  iu  small  numbers;  weather  dry  and 
hot. 

Willmar,  Kandiyohi  County. — Fly  northwest. 

Swede  Grove,  Meeker  County. — Wind  southwest;  none  fly. 

LitrMfield,  Meeker  County, — Not  many  fly ;  go  northwest ;  high  southeast  wind, 

Dassel,  Meeker  County. — Large  numbers  fly  northwest. 

Smith  Lake,  Wright  County. — ^None  fly. 

Corinna,  Wright  County. — Air  seems  alive  ;  go  northwest ;  strong  southeast  wind. 

Delano,  Wright  County, — For  past  three  or  fjur  days,  air  fairly  alive. 

Monticello,  Wright  County. — Have  been  rising  and  flying  south  every  clear  day  this 
week. 

Vickshurg,  BenvUle  County. — ^Wind  southeast ;  fly  northwest. 

Boon  Jjoke,  BenvUle  County. — W^ind  south;  few  seen. 

Bearer  Falls,  Benville  County. — Vast  swarms  continue  to  paes  over  this  section,  mov- 
ing southeast,  south-southwest,  west-northwest. 

Penn,  McLeod  County, — Strong  south  wind ;  none  fly. 

Glencoe,  McLeod  County. — Fly  north ;  thick. 

Severance,  Sibley  County. — ^Wmd  south. 

Marshficld,  Lincoln  County. — None  in  sight  of  any  account. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County. — Fly  southeast ;  dropped  in  northern  part  of  county. 

Redwood  Falls,  Redwood  County. — Have  been  flying  in  immense  numbers  in  diflerent 
directions,  according  to  wind ;  more  or  less  swarms  each  day,  but  those  dropped  one 
day  would  start  up  tho  next. 

Saint  Peter,  Nicollet  County. — Fly  northwest;  but  few ;  none  lit. 

Le  Sueur^  Le  Sueur  County. — Wind  southwest;  none  fly. 

Morristown,  Rice  Counfy.— Wind  northwest;  80^  ;  at  noon  fly  very  high;  most  went 
over. 

Westbrooh,  Cottonwood  County.^^Flj  north. 

Mount  Lake,  Cottonwood  County, — Fly  north;  few. 

Madelia,  Watonwan  County. --Gto  northwest;  wind  south. 

Kanaranzie,Roek  County, — Go  north ;  a  very  few  alight. 

Magnolia,  Koch  County,— Qo  northwest. 

Worthington,  Xobles  County.— Qtrong  southeast  wind ;  fly  northwest ;  heavy* 

helafield,  Jackson  County,— Few  in  air ;  go  northwest. 

Omaha,  Douglas  County,  Nebraska. — Fly  north. 

Plaitsmouth,  Cass  County,  Nebraska.-^Flj  north  20^  west. 
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July  13. 

TcUow  BanJcSj  Deuel  County ,  J^al'of a.— Southeast  wind;  thick  from  11  to  2;  tho8<e 
that  lit  OD  the  10th  left  about  dood  ;  and  aboat  2  o'clock  twice  their  Dumber  lit;  at  6 
p.  ru.  high  wind  and  rain. 

Garyy  Deuel  County^  Dakota,—  Fid.  10th ;  still  remain ;  wind  south. 

JUfdary,  Brookings  County  ^  Dakota. — Wind  changeable;  cloudy;  some  rain. 

Forestburgy  Bramble  County,  Dakota.— -l^oue  seen ;  not  much  wind. 

Bockportf  Banson  County,  Dakota.— North  wind;  'hoppers  very  lively ;  wind  changed 
to  southeast  at  4  p.  m. ;  none  lit. 

Traillf  Caledonia  County^  Dakota.— l^o  signs  of  any  in  this  county  yet;  none  hatched 
here. 

Glt/ndoUj  Clay  County. — ^None  seen, 

Detroit^  Becker  County. — Cloudy,  with  rain. 

Elbmc  Lakej  Grant  County. — Fly  in  great  numbers  northeast  from  12  to  2 ;  wind  south- 
west ;  alighted  all  over  the  county ;  nearly  all  left  on  14th ;  no  damage. 

Long  Prairie f  Todd  County. — Wind  west-southwest;  partly  clear;  go  east-BOutheast; 
moderate  numbers. 

Saint  Wendally  Stearns  County.— Cloudy ;  none  fly. 

Ortonrillet  Big  Stone  County. — Heavy  rain  and  hail  last  night;  in  morning  veiy  warm; 
slight  wind;  very  few  in  air;  go  southeast. 

Benson f  Suift  County. — Fly  east  in  small  quantities. 

Lac-quiParlef  Lac-qui- Parle  County. — Fly  northwest;  few;  wind  BontbeasL 

BaxfiTy  Lacqui-Parle  Cotm/y.— Wind  south ;  none  fly. 

AlonticellOj  Chippewa  County — FW.  12th. 

Corinna,  Wright  County. — None  fly. 

McLean  Township^  Bamsey  County. — Quite  large  numbers  flew  over  at  6  a.  m. ;  fly  low ; 
go  northeast ;  none  alight. 

Boon  Lake,  Renville  County. — ^Wind  southeast ;  fly  northwest. 

Hector,  Renville  County. — Wmd  south  ;  fly  with  wind. 

Severance,  Sibley  County. — Wind  south;  cloudy. 

Marshfield,  Lincoln  County. — ^None  in  sight  of  any  account. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County. — ^None  in  sight  of  any  account. 

Westbrook,  Cottonwood  County.— ClouAy ;  none  seen. 

Mount  Lake,  Cottonwood  County. — Fly  north ;  few. 

Eanaranzie,  Rock  County  — Very  few  fly. 

Magnolia,  Rock  County. — Go  northwest. 

Worthington,  Nobles  C'ounfj^.— Wind  varying  from  southeaat,  sonth,  and  aootbwest; 
rain  io  morning;  none  fly. 

Middletony  Jackson  County. — ^Took  flight  from  here  to  northwest. 

None  flying  on  Sioux  City  and  SaiuC  Paul  or  main  and  branch  lines  of  Saint  Paal 
and  Pacific  Railroad. — [Saint  Paul  Dispatch. 

Plattsinoufh,  Cass  County,  Nebraska. — Fly  north  20°  west. 

Luveme,  Rock  County. — ^Fly  northwest;  wind  southeast. 

July  14. 

WalhaVa,  Pembina  County,  Dakota.— F\y\ug  from  9  to  11  a.  m. ;  wind  south ;  few  lit 

Tclloto  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota, — Wind  south  ;  warm  and  clear;  no  'hoppers. 

Gary,  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — Wind  southeast;  began  to  leave  (t?id.  10th)  about  10; 
at  1  p.  m.  all  are  gone  to  northwest.    This  swarm  extended  only  3  miles  south  of  here. 

Medary,  Brookings  Count y^  Dakota.— Strong  south  wind ;  immense  swarms  move  nonh- 
west ;  a  few  lit. 

Dell  Rapids,  Minnehaha  County ^  Dakota, — Strong  south  wind ;  many  lit  late  in  after- 
noon. 

Forestburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota, — Strong  south  wind;  going  north. 

Rockport,  Hanson  County,  Dakota^— Strong  south  wind ;  plenty  flying  very  high. 

Fargo,  Cass  County,  Dakota, — Commenced  flying  at  10:  gentle  southeast  wind  in 
morning;  at  noon  air  fall;  fly  northwest;  afternoon  wind  changed  to  northeast;  air 
full ;  fly  southwest ;  flew  low  all  day ;  none  alight. 

Moorhead,  Clay  Comity, — ^Fly  northwest,  very  thick ;  wind  sontheast ;  quite  a  number 
alighted,  vid.  16th. 

Detroit,  Becker  County. — ^Wind  southeast;  go  northwest. 

Township  136,  Range  45,  Wilkins  County, — Wind  southeast ;  'hopi)erB  very  thick;  go 
northwest;  a  good  many  rising;  some  alight. 

Elbow  Lake,  Grant  County, — Fly  northwest ;  wind  southeast ;  plenty  of  them ;  fid 
131  h. 

Bnrnhamville,  Todd  County, — ^!ifoved  north  ;  nearly  all  the  hatch  gone. 

Long  Prairief  Todd  C(w/«fy.— South-southeast  wind;  warm  and  clear;  go  north-north- 
west ;  thick. 

Saint  Wendall,  Steams  County.— Fly  northwest  in  great  numbers ;  some  alight,  moro 
leave ;  saw  two  copulating. 
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Benson,  Sw\ft  County.— Fly  north  in  great  qnantities. 

Lac-qui- Parle,  Lac-qui- Parle  Cownfy.— Wind  soathoast ;  fly  northwest;  few. 

Iktxter,  Lac-qui- Parle  County, — Wind  south ;  fly  north;  small  number. 

Montevideo,  Chippetca  County, —  Vid.  12th. 

Canley,  Yellow  Medicine  County, — Vid.  10th ;  main  body  left  at  12  m  ;  fly  north. 

Hector,  lienville  County, — Wind  southeast ;  fly  with  wind. 

Benton,  Carter  County. — ^Fly  northwest ;  small  uambers. 

Marshjield,  Lincoln  Counft/.^-None  in  sight  of  any  account. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County, — None. 

Cerfsoo,  Redwood  County,^Fiy  northwest ;  alighting. 

Albin,  Brown  County. — Fly  northwest ;  wind  southeast. 

Douglas,  Rice  County, — A  few  have  appeared  in  a  field  near  town,  not  enough  to  do 
damage ;  occasionally  can  be  seen  in  small  sqnads  flying  southeast. 

Mountain  Lake,  Cottonwood  County, — ^Fly  north;  few. 

Kanaranzie,  Rock  County, — Fly  rorth. 

Magnolia,  Rock  County.  ^Fiy  northwest. 

JVorthington,  KohUs  County, —Heavy  rain  last  night ;  wind  settled  to  southeast,  and 
many  flew  northwest. 

Luveme,  Rock  County,— Y\y  northwest ;  wind  southeast 

July  15. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota,— Wind  south ;  warm  and  clear ;  no  'hoppers. 

Gary,  Deuel  C'yunty,  Dakota, — Wind  southwest;  fly  northeast. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota, — Wind  northwest ;  some  carried  southeast ;  so  far 
winds  from  south  carry  immense  swarms;  winds  from  north  carry  over  but  few. 

Forestbnrg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota. — Flying  low  and  thick;  none  lit. 

Rockport,  Hanson  County,  Dakota.— WiLd  northwest;  very  cloudy;  not  easy  to  see 
tbeniy  but  some  are  moving. 

Detroit,  Becker  County. — None  fly. 

Scambler,  Otter  Tail  County. — ^Fly  east. 

mboto  Lake,  Chrant  County, — Fly  south-southeast;  wind  from  northwest;  very  few. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  County.— Vfiud  west-northwest;  cool  and  clear;  go  south-south- 
east ;  moderate  numbers. 

Saint  Windell,  Steams  County,— Go  southeast  in  great  numbers ;  many  dropped. 

Benson,  Swift  County,— Fly  soutberly  in  small  numbers. 

Lac-qui'Parle,  Lac-qui-Parle  County,— Wind  northwest ;  flew  southeast  about  one  hour. 

Baxter,  Lao-qui^Parle  County, — ^Wind  strong,  northwest ;  flew  feoutheast ;  few. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  County  .—None  to  be  seen. 

Hector,  Renville  County, — H«?avy  rain. 

Young  America,  Carver  County, — Large  numbers  came  down. 

Benton,  Carver  County. — Fly  southeast  in  large  numbers ;  large  numbers  dropping  in 
this  town. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County.— Fly  southeast ;  some  alighted. 

Albin,  Brown  County,— Fly  south-southeast ;  wiud  north-northwest ;  large  swarms 
leaving  here. 

Mountain  Laks,  Cottonwood  County. — Wind  from  north,  strong ;  vast  numbers  fly 
Bouth ;  began  to  fly  south  this  day,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  2  o'clock. 

Butlerfield,  Watonwan  Couii/y.— Go  southwest  with  strong  wind  in  great  quantities ; 
many  light  and  remain  till  20th  ;  vid,  20th. 

Kanaranzie,  Rook  County. — Fly  southeast. 

Magnolia,  Rock  County, — Fly  southeast ;  wind  northwest ;  almost  all  gone  from  hero. 

Worihington, Nobles  County, — ^Wind  northwest;  quite  a  number  fly  as  near  south  as 
possible. 

Hunter,  Jackson  County. — Fly  south. 

Nashville,  Martin  County. — Wind  northwest ;  came  on  us  in  great  abundance ;  staid 
till  19th. 

Tcnhassen,  Martin  County.'— First  alighted  here;  staid  a  few  hours  and  then  left. 

Glencoe,  Dodge  County,  Nebraska. — Fiy  southwest  iu  abundance;  some  alighting. 

Dassel,  Meeker  County. — Fly  southwest  from  11th  to  I2th ;  wind  east. 

Luverne,  Rook  County,— Fly  southeast ;  wind  northwest. 

July  16. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency. — ^Fly  east  at  11  a.  m. ;  wind  west ;  returning  swarms  quite 
dense. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County^  Dakota.— Wind  north ;  warm ;  a  few  'hoppers. 

Gary,  Deuel  County,  Dakota.— Fly  east,  with  wind ;  very  high. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota.— Wind  northwest;  light;  none. 

Forestburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota.— }fo  wind ;  cool ;  fly  in  every  direction ;  plenty 
in  the  air. 

Rockport,  Hanson  County,  Dakota.— lAght  northwest  wind ;  at  3  p.  m.  wind  southwest ; 
'hoppers  still  in  the  air  till  6  p.  m«  r^  i 
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Crool'sforifij  Polk  Counfy.—Fly  north ;  few. 

Moorhead,  Clay  County. — Many  of  those  that  alighted  on  the  14th  left ;  going  north- 
east. 

Delroiff  Brcler  County, — ^Wind  we*t ;  a  few  go  east;  large  nnmbers  here  yet 

Scambler,  Otter  Tail  County. — Fly  east. 

Jt^lbotv  Lake,  Grant  County, — A  few  lly  southeast. 

Long  Prairie f  Todd  County. — Wind  west ;  warm  and  clear ;  go  east ;  moderate  nnmbers. 

Saint  JVendeUf  Steams  County. — Few  flying;  some  alight. 

Lfnson,  Swift  Coun'y, — Wicd  northwest;  small  numbers  fly  eontheast. 

Lac-qui- Parle,  Lncqui-Parle  County. — Wind  northwest;  flew  southeast;  few. 

Baxter,  Lac-quiParle  County. — Wind  northwest;  stiff  breezo;  flew  southeast, low ; 
very  few. 

JJontevideo,  Chippeica  County. — Vid.  15th. 

Willmavy  Kandiyo/ii  County.— A  few  go  southeast. 

Hector,  llenville  County. — Wind  northwest ;  a  few  fly. 

Sererancef  Sibley  County. — Warm  and  clear;  plenty  fly. 

Marahallj  Lyon  County. — ^West  wind ;  few  fly  east. 

Albin, Brown  County. — But  few  left;  wind  north-northwest. 

Le  Sueur  Centre,  Le  Sueur  County. — ^Heavy  flight  in  easterly  direction ;  many  drop 
during  the  day. 

Morrifttouin,  Bice  Coun/^^.— Clear;  northwest  wind;  fly  southeast  in  considerable 
numbers. 

TVaatca,  Waseca  Count ff. — Fly  over  to  southeast. 

Kanaranzie,  Bock  County.— ily  east ;  very  fow  alight. 

IVorthington,  Kobles  County.— Brisk  west  wind  ;  very  fvW  fly  about  noon. 

July  17. 

Yellow  BanJcs,  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — North  wind ;  warm ;  a  few  'hoppers. 

Gary,  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — Fly  southeast  in  millirns;  some  lit  about  9  a.m. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota. — Clocdy  part  it  the  day;  none. 

Dell.  BapidSf  Minnehaha  County. — ^Wind  northwest;  many  flying;  some  lit. 

Forestburg,  Bramble  County. — Wind  northwest ;  quite  cold ;  cloudy ;  none  seen. 

Bockport,  Hanson  County,  Dakota. — Wind  north;  light  to  12  m.;  aiiter  that  a  btroag 
breeze  carried  many  over. 

Crookstone,  Polk  County. — Fly  north  ;  few. 

Detroit*  Becker  County.— -Cloudy,  coo),  and  damp ;  none  move. 

Township  136,  Bangei^,  Wilkin  County. — ^Wind  northwest;  blowing  hard;  at  10  a. m. 
'hoppers  were  alighting;  at  12  m.  began  to  rise;  nearly  all  rose  and  went  southeast. 

Scambler*  Otter  Tail  County. — Fly  east. 

Elbow  Lake,  Grant  County. — A  few  fly  southeast ;  wind  northwest. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  County. — Wind  west ;  warm  and  clear;  go  east,  thick. 

Burnhamsville,  Todd  County. — Extensive  swarms  go  east-southeast. 

Saint  Wendell,  Stearns  County. — Fly  sparingly. 

Benson,  Swift  County.— Fly  south,  quite  thick. 

Baxter,  Lac-qui- Parle  County, — Wind  northwest;  few  fly  southeast. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  County. — 17th,  18th,  and  19th  very  cold;  none  to  be  aeeo. 

Willniar,  Kandiyohi  County. — A  few  go  southeast. 

Hector,  Benrille  County. — Wind  northwest ;  a  few  fly. 

Severance,  Sibfey  County. — Warm  and  clear;  plenty  fly. 

Benton,  Career  County. — Dark  day;  none  fly. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County, — Wind  west ;  fly  east ;  many  dropped  in  this  vicinity. 

Le  Sueur  Centre,  Le  Sueur  County. — Go  southeabt,  very  thick. 

Waterville,  Le  Sueur  County. — Settled  down  on  about  two  sections  lying  east  of  town. 

Morristotcn,  Bice  County. — Fly  southeast;  roue  alight,  but  many  rising. 

Tlaseca,  Waseca  County. — Fly  north;  large  numbers. 

Kanaranzie,  Bock  County.— Only  a  few  fly  south  and  southeast. 

Worthingtoit,  Nobles  County, — Wind  west  to  northwest ;  scarcely  any  fly. 

July  18. 

Worthington,  Barnes  County,  Dakota. — ^Wiud  blowing  from  northwest  for  three  days; 
a  few  brought. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — Wind  north ;  cloudy ;  quite  cool;  no  'hoppera. 

Gary,  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — Wind  northwest;  fly  southeast;  cloudy. 

Mcdary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota. — Wind  northwest;  cloudy  and  cold;  occasional 
mists  of  rain. 

Forestburg,  Bramble  County,  7)aAro/a.— Wind  northwest;  cloudy;  quite  cold;  none 
seen. 

Bockport,  Hanson  County,  Dakota. — Wind  northwest;  cool  and  cloudy;  none  seeii- 

Audubon,  Becker  County. — Cold  ;  none  moving. 

Detroit,  Becker  County. — Cloudy,  cold, and  damp;  none  moving. 

Elbow  Lake,  Grant  County.— Wind  northwest;  none  flying. 
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Saint  Wendell,  Stearns  Counfy.—Wind  nortb west, strong ;  none  flying;  cooL 

Denaon,  Stcift  County. — Cold  and  cloudy ;  no  'hoppers. 

J  teuton,  Carver  Count jf, — Dark  day ;  none  flying* 

Marshall, Lyon  County. — Wind  northwest;  cold  and  cloady;  none  fly. 

Lac-qui-Parle,  Lac-qui-Parle  County, — Wind  northwest ;  cloudy ;  none  flying. 

Baxter  t  Lae-guUPaHe  (aunty. — Wind  northwest,  strong ;  cloudy  and  cold ;  no  'hoppers. 

Montevideo,  Chij)petca  County. — Very  ccld ;  none  to  be  seen. 

Hector,  Penville  County, — Wind  northwtst;  cold  and  cloudy;  none  seen. 

Morriatown,  Rice  County. — Wind  northwest;  cloudy  and  cool;  fly  east. 

Kanaramie^  Rock  County, — Only  a  few  fly  south  and  sout  beast. 

JForihington, 2<iobh8  County, — Wind  northwest;  cK.udy  and  cool ;  none  fly. 

Glencoe,  Dodge  County,  Keifra9ka.—yiy  southwest  in  abundance ;  some  alighting. 

Lincoln  Lancaster  County,  Nebraska, — Fly  cast  of  south. 

iiorton  Norton  County, Kansas, — Wind  northeast;  fly  south. 

Jul}i  19. 

WaThalla,  Pembina  County,  Dakota, — Wind  north;  pretty  strong;  clear;  fly  south; 
not  in  great  nnmbers. 

Yellow  Banks,  Diucl  County,  Dakota, — Wind  north;  quite  cold;  a  good  many  lit 
about  4  p.  m.     Vid.  20th. 

Mcdary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota, — Same  as  18th;  wind  northwest;  cloudy  and 
cold  ;  occaMonal  mists  of  rain. 

Foresiburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota, — Wind  northwest ;  quite  cold ;  cloudy ;  none 
sec^n. 

lioikjyort,  Uanson  County,  Dakota. — ^Wiud  northwest;  cool;  cloudy;  none  seen. 

Moorhead,  Clay  County. — N  arly  all  the  balance  {vid,  16th) ;  left  to-day ;  go  south. 

Audubon,  Becker  County. — Cold  ;  none  moving  until  p.  m. 

Detroit,  Becker  County, — Cold,  dump,  and  cloudy ;  noue  moving. 

Township  loG,  Range 46,  Tfilkin  CoMw/y.—Wind  northwest;  'hoppers  flying;  some  rise; 
some  alight. 

Elbow  Lake,  Grant  County, — Wind  northwest ;  a  few  fly  southeast. 

Saint  IVeudeli,  Stearns  Coaw/^.— W.ud  northwest ;  cloudy  ;  cool ;  many  rose  and  went 
sonth. 

Benson,  Swifl  County. — Fly  a*uth  in  afternoon  ;  not  very  thick. 

Lac-qui-Parle,  Lac-qui-Parh  County. — Wind  northwest;  cloudy;  none  fly. 

Baxter,  Lac-qui-Parle  Caunty.^Cohi  and  cloudy  ;  very  few  fly  southeast. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  County. — Very  colO  ;  ctine  to  be  seen. 

Hector,  Rimvillc  County. — Wind  northwest;  cold  and  cloudy. 

Beaver  Falls,  Renville  County, — Great  majority  seem  to  have  departed. 

Benton,  Carver  County. — Dj*rk  day  ;  none  fly. 

Camr,  Carver  County. — Large  swarms  ;  fly  in  a  south  or  southwest  direction. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County,— Wind  northwest ;  cold;  fly  southeast  in  afternoon. 

Redwood  Falls,  Redwood  County.— Last  week  they  lit  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and 
staid  a  few  days,  doing  some  damage  ;  all  now  gone. — IGazette, 

Kanaramie,  Rock  County. — Only  a  few  fly  south  and  southeast. 

Worthingfou,  Nobles  County.— W'md  northwest ;  cloudy  and  cool;  none  fly. 

Dakota,  Dakota  County,  Nebraska,— Fly  south. 

July  20. 

Walhalla,  Pembina  County,  Dakota,— hlght  northwest;  sunshine;  fly  southeast;  not 
numerous. 

Caledonia,  Traill  County,  Dakota.— T^orih  wind  for  five  days  past;  good  many  go 
south  ;  none  have  passed  from  south  this  season. 

Telloto  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota.— liight  northwest ;  warm  ;  a  frightful  swarm 
came  about  9  a.  m.  Those  that  were  bcre  joined  the  flight  at  once,  making  a  dense 
swarm  from  about  40  feet  high  to  as  high  as  the  eye  could  reach.  By  11  a.  m.  the 
lower  ones  were  from  150  to  ^00  feet  high  ;  coLtinued  much  the  same  to  3  p.  m. ;  none 
alighted. 

Gary,  Deuel  County,  Dakota.— Sirong  wind;  fly  south  in  great  numbers  very  high. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota, — North  wind;  clear;  immense  swarms  go  south 
all  day.    The  few  scattered  on  the  prairie  rise  and  leave. 

Dell  Rapids,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota.— Wmd  northeast ;  great  many  go  southwest. 

Fore'itburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota, — Wind  northwest ;  fly  south. 

Rockport,  Hanson  County,  Dakota— Wind  northwest;  began  to  fly  at  1  p.  m.;  very 
thick ;  none  lit. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota.— Fly  south ;  few  alighted  as  yet.  The  greatest 
quantity  of  'hoppers  that  has  yet  been  seen  passed  over  southeast.  A  few  came  down 
about  six  miles  south  of  here,  but  did  no  damage. 

Moorhead,  Clati  County. — Fly  south  rnd  southeast,  very  thick. 

Audubon,  Becker  County, -^Wmd  north  10^  west ;  air  full ;  highest  I  over  saw ;  strag- 
glers alight. 
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Detroit,  Becker  County. — ^Wind  northwest ;  very  pleasant ;  began  to  fly  at  10  a.  m.,  and 
all  we  had  here  left  u-i ;  an  immense  quantity  passed. 

Township  136,  Uange  45,  Wilkin  CoMiKy.— Wind  northwest,  very  nnsteady ;  'boppen  fly 
over ;  our  hatch  that  are  large  enough  rise  most  when  the  wind  comes  in  guBto. 

Fergva  Falls,  Otter  Tail  Coun/^^.— Commenced  flight  to  southward. 

Elbow  Lake,  Grant  County, — Fly  southeast;  wind  northwest  more  than  at  any  time 
tbisseason. 

Long  Prah-ie,  Todd  Coten/y.— North  wind;  cool  and  clear;  go sonth,  thick. 

Saint  Wendell,  Stearns  County,— VfmH  nearly  north;  great  nombers  fly  nearly  south; 
some  come  down. 

Saint  Cloudy  Steams  County. — ^Fly  south  in  great  numbers ;  a  few  alight. 

Becker,  Sherburne  County, — The  lust  lefc  here ;  go  southwest ;  good  breease  from  north- 
west. 

Btnaon,  Swift  County, — Fly  west  of  south  in  great  numbers;  few  alight. 

De  Graff,  Sicift  County, — Fly  cast;  none  alight. 

Lac-qui- Parle,  Lac-qui-Parle  County, — Fly  south-southeast,  thick ;  wind  northwest. 

Baxter,  Lao-qui-ParU  County, — Wind  northwest ;  clear  and  warm ;  vast  numbets  fly 
very  high,  southeast. 

Montevideo,  Chippeica  County, — ^Wind  northwest ;  no  'hoppers  scarcely. 

Kandiyohi,  Kandiyohi  County. — Good  many  fly  southeast ;  only  a  few  drop. 

Willmar,  Kandiyohi  County, — Lots  fly  southeast. 

Manannah,  Meeker  County,— The  riemainder  {vid,  10th)  flew  northwest  (f ) ;  but  few 
ore  left. 

Palmyra,  Penville  County, — PaFsed  over  southerly;  none  seen  for  two  weeks  past. 

Heritor,  R^ville  County, — Wind  northwest. 

Glencoe,  MoLeod  County, — Fly  very  thick,  southeast. 

Penn,  McLeod  County,— A  few  scattering  go  south. 

Benton,  Carver  County,— OndB.t  numbers  fly  southwest ;  wind  from  north. 

Carver,  Carver  County.— JuBige  swarms  fly  in  southerly  or  southwesterly  direction; 
some  alight  near  town. 

Shakopee,  Scott  Cowwiy.— Wind  northwest  to  north;  clear;  fly  in  great  numbers  south- 
east to  sonth  from  10  to  3  o'clock. 

Marshfield,  Lincoln  County,— V^ind  noith ;  immense  swarms  came  in  sight  about  11 
o*clock,  flying  south  till  sundown. 

Marshall,  Lyon  CoMiity.— Pleasant ;  air  full;  go  southeast  all  day. 

Lamberton,  Jledwood  Caunty.— Wind  from  north  and  northwest ;  8th  to  20th  flight  has 
been  steady,  and  culminated  in  a  grand  rush  on  the  20th  ;  the  heaviest  flight  I  ever 
saw. 

Albion,  Brown  Coiiwty.— Few  flying ;  wind  north-northwest ;  no  coupling  or  laying 
yet. 

Saint  Peter,  Nicollet  County,— Very  thick ;  most  of  them  very  high ;  all  go  southeast. 

LeSueur,  LcSumr  County.— VoMed  over  to  sooth  in  greater  numbers  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time ;  were  at  a  great  height,  and  the  sun  was  almost  obscured  by  the  immense 
mass. 

LeSueur  Centre,  LeSueur  County,— Be&Yj  flight  to  south ;  seme  few  dropped  near 
night  on  some  farms. 

WaiereUle,  LeJSueur  Couniy,—Al\  left  from  all  around  here  and  went  south  ;  none  lit 

Morristown,  Rice  County, — Fly  little  west  of  south  more  than  ever  before. 

Morrisiown,  Rioe  County, — ^Went  east  in  large  numbers ;  most  of  those  hatched  here 
went  with  them. 

Pipestone,  Pipestone  County, — Wind  north  ;  fly  thick. 

Windom,  Cottonwood  County, — Fly  south. 

Mount  Lake,  Cottonwood  County, — The  last  passed  south  2  30  p.  m. 

Madelia,  Watonwan  County. — Fly  south  ;  wind  northwest. 

Butterfield,  Watonwan  County.— From  15th  to  20th  wind  west  and  northwest ;  to-day 
chunged  to  Ui.rth  and  nearly  all  left ;  go  south. 

Saint  James,  Watonwan  County, — All  left  here  to-day. 

Mankato,  Blue  Earth  Cotintj^.— Millions  fly  high  at  11  a.  m. ;  go  south. 

Wilton,  Waseca  County,— harge  numbers  fly  south  ;  very  few  have  alighted  here. 

Waseca,  Waseca  County, — ^The  'hoppers  in  this  section  arose  and  flew  to  south-soutb- 
west. 

Lnveme,  Rock  County. — Immense  swarms  go  south,  rot  alighting  except  rarely;  at 
12.::0  p.  m,,  foil  in  small  numbers  in  places  to  south  and  east.  Upper  region  filled 
with  'hoppers ;  fly  southward. 

Mafjnolia,  Rock  County,— har go  swarms  fly  sonth,  southwest,  and  southeast,  varying 
with  wind.    Many  alight  in  Rt.uth  part  of  county. 

Kanaransie,  Rock  County,— Fly  south  ;  largest  swarm  seen  yet;  none  alighted. 

Little  Rock,  NobUs  CoumI;/.— Immense  swarms  go  south  ;  a  few  cripples  falL 

Adrian,  Sobks  County,— V/iud  north ;  fly  very  high  and  thick. 
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Worthivgionf  Nobles  County,— Flying  in  olonds;  few  come  down  in  this  vicinity. 
Wind  north,  tending  east ;  quite  a  good  many  fly  as  near  west  as  wind  will  allow. 

BigeUnOj  Nobles  County. — Wind  north  ;  clear ;  large  swarms  flew  south. 

Broxcnsbwrg^  Jackson  County. — Immense  numbers  go  south ;  wind  from  north. 

JetcksoUf  Jackson  County, — Are  flying  nine  miles  deep  as  we  go  to  press. — {_BepubUc. 

Hunter,  Jackson  County, — Go  south ;  most  numerous  I  have  seen  this  year. 

Blue  Earth  City,  Faribault  County. — Clouds  fly  over  south ;  on^y  a  few  stopped  in  this 
vicinity. 

Winnebago  Cifyj  Faribault  County. — ^Air  full  from  9  n.  m.  to  6  p.  m. ;  fly  southeast. 
Began  to  fly  at  9.30  a  little  east  of  south  with  good  breeze ;  dense  numbers  as  high  as 
the  eye  could  see ;  flew  till  3. — I  Pioneer  Press, 

Alighted  qnite  thick. — IDispatch, 

Alden,  Freeifom  County. — Left  here,  and  the  air  was  full ;  thicker  than  I  ever  saw 
before;  flying  from  11  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. ;  wind  north-northeast;  some  commence  to 
couple. 

lYeeborUf  Freeborn  County. — Began  to  fly  at  11  a.  m. ;  go  southeast  to  south ;  air  full 
till  4 ;  some  alight ;  none  left  us. 

Albert  Lea,  Freeborn  County, — Fly  south  at  11  a.m. ;  strong  north  wind. 

Geneva f  Freeborn  County. — First  flight ;  left  here  in  largo  numbers ;  go  southeast. 

AJgona,  Kossuth  County,  Iowa, — ^A  large  number  are  said  to  have  alighted  around 
Algona. 

Carroll  City,  Freeborn  County,  Jotva. — ^Large  swarm  flew  over  to  southeast  for  two  hours. 

Dakota  City,  Humboldt  County,  lotca. — ^Weather  clear;  wind  northwest;  'hoppers fly 
southeast  in  afternoon,  some  alighting. 

Lake  Village,  Brookings  County,  Dakota. — Wind  north;  cloudy;  small  swarms. 

Banks,  Faribault  County,  Dakoia.^F\y  southwest;  wind  northeast. 

July  21. 

Bismarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota, — Flying  high  to  northwest;  wind  southeast;  occa-  ' 
Bionally  one  dropping. 

Dakota,  Dakota  County,  Nebraska. — ^At  2  o'clock  flying  south ;  low  and  north  three- 
fourths  mile  higher. 

TcUow  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — South  wind ;  none. 

Gary,  Deuel  County,  Dakota, — Fly  northeast ;  none  lit. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota,— JAfiht  south  wind ;  a  few  flying. 

Forestburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota. — Plenty  going  north. 

Bockport,  Hanson  County,  Dakota,~'YeTy  light  south  wind ;  flying  very  low  at  9 ;  at 
12  m.,  falling  like  hail ;  many  have  stopped,  but  do  not  seem  to  eat. 

8iou<B  Falls,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota,— Those  that  lit  on  20th  rose  to-day  and  went 
northeast. 

Fargo,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota,— A  great  many  are  flying  from  southeast  (t)— [Pio- 
neer  Press, 

Olyndon,  Clay  County,— A  few  came  down  with  acouth  wind:  left  next  afternoon; 
acarcely  any  flying  to-day. 

Detroit,  Becker  County, — ^No  air  stirring ;  none  moving. 

Perham,  Otter  Tail  County, — For  three  or  four  days  have  been  flying  southeast ;  to-day 
wind  southwest;  none  moving. 

Fergus  Falls,  Otter  Tail  County,— A  flight  to  the  south  generally  cleared  us  of  what 
had  not  already  fled  or  died. 

Herman,  Grant  County. — A  few  fly  southeast ;  none  alight. 

Chippewa,  Douglas  County, — Are  leaving ;  go  south  or  southeast;  seem  diseased ;  many 
dead. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  County,— Wind  southwest ;  warm  and  clear ;  go  northeast;  mod- 
erate nuQibers. 

Morris,  Stevens  County. — Go  north ;  wind  south. 

Hancock,  Stevens  Coun  ty.— Fly  sou theast.— [  Pioneer  Press,   Few  to  be  seen . — [ Dispatch, 

JSaint  Cloud,  Steams  County, — Fly  south  in  small  numbers ;  none  alight. 

Saint  Wendell,  Steams  County, — Clear  northwest  wind ;  but  very  few  fly. 

Big  Lake,  Shtrbume  County, — A  few  fly  southeast ;  none  alight. 

Clear  Lake,  Sherburne  County. — Small  numbers  fly  southeast ;  none  alight. 

Benson,  Swift  County, — Fly  west  of  south  in  small  quantities. 

De  Graff,  Swift  County, — ITew  in  the  air  to-day. 

Lac-quir  Parle,  Lao-qui-Parle  County,— 2Ut  to  26th,  wind  southeast;  no 'hoppers  in  any 
great  quantity. 

Baxter,  Lao-qui  Parle  County. — ^Wind  northwest ;  very  light,  clear,  and  warm ;  very 
few  fly  southeast. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  County,— Wwd  northwest;  no  'hoppers  scarcely. 

Saint  John's,  Kandiyohi  County, — Fly  south  in  very  small  numbors  for  a  few  hours. 

Willmar,  Kandiyohi  County,— A  few  circling  round  in  air ;  don't  appear  to  go  in  any 
particular  direction. 
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Kandiyohiy  Kavdiyohi  County, —Very  few  fly. 

Litchfield^  Maker  County.—Yerj  few  fly  ;  seem  to  worksoath;  progress  slow. 

DasffcUt  Meeker  Courtly. — A  few  fly  southeast  to-day. 

JStrede  U^rove,  Meeker  County, — ^A  few  fly  southeast  this  morning ;  none  alight. 

AWanr/j  IVright  County, — Very  few  southeast. 

Albion,  Wright  County. — For  a  number  of  days  air  full;  flyover;  very  few  alight, 
ontl  those  left  the  next  day. 

Hector^  Renville  County, — 'Hoppers  very  thick. 

Jicnlony  Carver  County,— Few  fly  southwest ;  verj;  little  damage  done  here. 

Marshfieldy  Lincoln  County, — ^Wind  south  in  morning ;  west  iu  afternoon ;  none  fly. 

Marshall  J  Lyon  County.— Pleasant ;  fly  southeast  in  morning;  east  to  northeast  in 
afternoon. 

Saint  Peter y  yioollct  County.— Fly  south  about  noon;  but  few  alight;  not  enough  to 
do  any  damage. 

MorristownyRice  County, — 8  a.  m.^  air  very  still;  flying  higher;  lower, go  south;  12 
m.,  wind  northeast ;  clear ;  very  few  fly. 

JPipeatone,  Pipestone  County, — Fly  thick;  wind  south. 

Windomf  Cottonwood  County, — None  fly. 

Madeliaf  fVatomcan  County, — Go  south ;  wind  northwest ;  have  all  left  here ;  the  latest 
hatch  have  got  wings  and  gone. 

Mankato,  Bine  Earth  County, — Air  filled  all  day  at  a  great  height  with  immense  nam- 
bera ;  go  slightly  west  of  south  ;  wind  pretty  strong. 

Lake  Crystal,  Blue  EarCi  County,— A.  few  fly  south  this  morning ;  none  ali'*ht 

Waaecat  Wastra  County. — Arose  and  flew  to  south  southwest. 

Kanaranzie,  Rock  County. — Very  few  fly  to  northeast. 

Lnverne,  Rock  County, — Fly  southeast ;  few  alighting. 

Magnolia,  Rock  Connt^f. — Many  iu  air ;  no  wind ;  some  go  north,  some  south. 

Bigelow,  NobUs  County. — Clear ;  north  wind  ;  largo  swarms  flew  south. 

Adrian^  Nobles  County, — Wind  south ;  none. 

TForthingtonf  Nobles  County, — Wind  south-southeast;  very  light;  quite  a  good  many 
fly  high,  to  northwest. 

Brownsburn,  Jackson  County. — Immense  numbers  go  south ;  wind  from  north. 

Delafield,  Jackson  County. — Flying  very  irregularly  since  last  report;  few  flying 
to-day. 

Lake  Village,  Brookings  County,  Dakot€L — Go  north. 

July  22. 

Bi9n\arck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota. — ^Flying  with  the  wind  from  soatheast  to  north- 
west ;  did  not  alight. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — Wind  south  ;  no  'hoppers. 

Gary,  Deuel  County,  Dakota, — Fly  northwest  from  9  a.m.  to  tip.  m. ;  none  came  down; 
wind  sooth  for  five  days,  to  27rh. 

Medary,  Brookings  County, — Wind  south  ;  some  large  swarms  move  northwest ;  some 
lit  west  and  northwest  of  here. 

Dell  Rapids,  MinneJiaha  County, — Southwest;  some  fly  north. 

Forestburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota.— Vlenty  going  north. 

Rockport,  Hanson  County,  Dakota, — Very  brisk  southeast  wind;  'hoppers  in  the  air; 
at  12  m.  began  to  leave  here,  but  more  lit  in  the  evening. 

Dog's-Foot  Station, — Are  very  thick  here,  and  are  still  coming  from  southeast  in  large 
numbers.       • 

N.  B.— No  one  can  t«ll  us  where  Dog'a-Foot  Station  is ;  it  may  be  Dog's-Tooth  Station, 
about  30  mile<4  west  of  Bismarck,  on  tlje  way  to  the  Black  Hills. 

Moorliead,  Clay  County, — Fly  northwest ;  very  numerous  nearly  all  day. 

Andnbon,  Beclctr  County, — Fly  in  great  numbers  from  about  noon  to  4  p.  m.,  fpom 
south  15^  east  t^  north  15^  wcst ;  some  fall,  but  not  enough  to  do  damage. 

Detroit,  Becker  County, — Wind  southeast ;  fly  back  northwest ;  good  many  light  to- 
ward evening. 

Fergus  Falls,  Otter  Tail  County. — ^Wind  south ;  clear ;  none  fly. 

Brown's  Valley,  Traverse  County. — A  few  go  north ;  most  of  the  swarms  that  have  passed 
heie  have  gone  Irom  northwent  to  southeast. 

Long  Prarie,  Todd  County, — Wind  south ;  warm  and  dear ;  go  north ;  moderate  nnm- 
bors. 

Morris,  Stevens  County. — Still  go  north ;  fly  very  high,  but  very  few. 

Saint  Wendell,  Stearns  County, — Clear ;  wind  west ;  but  very  few  fly  ;  all  gone  from 
hero. 

Benson,  Swift  County, — Fly  north  ;  not  very  many. 

Lac-qui- Parle,  Lac-qai-Parle  County, — Wind  southeast;  no  Hioppers  in  any  great 
quantity. 

Baxter,  lAuyqui'Parle  Coaxt^.— Wind  south ;  clear ;  hot ;  good  breeze ;  but  few  flying 
southeast,  (f) 
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Montevideo^  Chippewa  County, — ^Wind  northwest ;  no  'hoppers  scarcely. 

Hector,  Renville  Count i/, — Wind  soatheast. 

Marshall,  Lifon  CoutifT^.— Wind  south  ;  many  fly  north. 

Atorristowiij  Jiloe  County, — Very  fow  go  nearly  west. 

npe  St  one  f  Pipe  Stone  County, — ^Wind  soath  ;'  flying  thick. 

Magnolia^  Bovk  County, — Go  northwest. 

liauaranziCf  Rock  County. — A  few  fly  north. 

JVorthington,  Xobke  County. — Wind  sonthoast ;  good  breeze  all  day;  heavy  flight  to 
northwest;  high. 

Adrian  t  Noblcft  County. — Wind  sonth;  none. 

Delajield,  Jackson  County. — Great  swarms  go  sonth  west ;  first  seen  at  2.30  p.m. ;  very 
high. 

Hunter,  JacUon  County, — Go  north. 

Dakota,  Dakota  County,  Nebratka. — Go  northwest. 

Flattmutttth,  Case  County,  Kebraaka,^F\y  north  from  12  m.  to  7  p.  m. ;  wind  sonth ; 
oue-qnarter  mile  deep. 

July  23. 

Limnarck,  Burleigh  County,  I>ail-oto.-~Alightcd  in  considerable  nnmbers  in  the  mom- 
iDg  very  early. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — ^Wind  sonth ;  none. 

Mvdary,  Brookinge  County,  Daknta, — Wind  south ;  none  observed. 

Forentburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota. — W^ind  south;  clear  and  pleosant ;  light  swarms 
go  north. 

Rockport,  Hanson  County,  2?aAo/a.— Wind  southeast;  very  high ;  in  the  air  at  noon ; 
many  have  stopped. 

Crookston,  Polk  County. — A  few  fly  lazily  north;  fresh  sonth  winds. 

Hoarhead,  Clay  County. — Few  fly  sonth  (?). 

Audubon,  Becker  County. — Wind  sonth,  but  none  fly  at  10  a.  m. 

Detroit,  Becker  County — Wind  sonth,  strong;  moving;  good  many  herej  but  eat 
nothing  yet. 

Fergus  Falls,  Otter  Tail  County.— Wind  Fonth ;  clear;  none  fly. 

Morris, Stevens  Couniy.StUl  go  north;  very  few;  wind  south. 

Btfufon,  Swift  County.— Fly  north;  very  few;  still  a  few  here,  but  cannot  see  them 
eating  or  depositing  eggs. 

Lac-qui'Farle,  Lac-qui-ParU  County. — ^Wind  southeast ;  no  'hoppers  in  any  great 
quantity. 

B:.xter,  Lac-qui-Parle  County. — Wind  sonth,  strong;  clear  and  warm;  none  fly. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  County.— -Wind  southeast;  but  few  fly;  none  lit;  all  have 
left  us. 

Hector,  Renrille  County, — Wind  south  ;  none. 

Marshfidd,  Lincoln  County.— -Wind  south;  very  fow  fly;  have  but  two  reports  of 
fcbeir  beginning  to  couple. 

Kanaranzie,  Rock  County. — A  few  fly  north. 

Adrian,  Nobles  County. — Wind  south  ;  none. 

V'orthington,  Nobles  County. — Wind  strong,  south-southeast;  heavy  flight  from  11 
a.  m. ;  flow  late  and  high. 

Delafteld,  Jackson  County, — Very  few  in  the  air ;  go  north  with  wind. 

Hunter,  Jackson  County.— Fly  north ;  a  few  drop;  not  enough  to  do  serious  injury. 

Flattsmouthy  Cass  County,  2sebraska.^Fly\nfr  at  8.30  a.  m. 

July  24. 

Bismarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota. — Flying  northwest  and  high. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — South  wind  ;  none. 

Mcdary,  BroMngs  County^  Dakota. — South  %yind ;  none  observed. 

Dell  Rapids,  Minnehaha  County,  i>aJ(rora— South  wind,  high ;  'noppers  fly  quite  low, 
with  wind. 

Forestburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota. — ^Wind  sonth ;  dear  and  pleasant ;  light  swarms 
go  north. 

Rockport,  Hanson  County,  Dakota. — Wind  southeast;  very  high ;  'hoppers  seem  reluc- 
tant to  move ;  doing  damage  in  some  spots. 

Detroit,  Becker  County, — Strong  southeast  wind ;  few  fly  northwest. 

Fergus  Falls,  Otter  Tail  County. — Wind  sonth;  clear;  none  fly. 

Benson,  Sicift  County.— Fly  north ;  very  few. 

Lac-qui-Parle,  Lao-qui-Farle  County, — Wind  southeast ;  no  'hcppers  in  any  great  quan- 
tity. 

Baxter,  Lac-qui-Parle  County, — Wind  south, strong;  clear  and  warm. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  County. — Wind  southeast;  but  few  fly;  none  lit. 

Hector,  Renville  County, — South  wind. 

Transit,  Sibley  County, — ^Have  left  this  town  and  move  in  southeast  direction. 

Waseca,  Waseca  Coicnfy.— Flew  north  in  large  numbers;  comparatively  l«w  are  lefb. 
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Kartaranziej  Bocls  Coufily, — None  flying. 

Worihington,  Cobles  County,— -Wind  south-southeast;  at  noon  some  were  flying;  flew 
late  to  northwest. 

Middleimottj  Jackson  County. — Fly  very  high  over  here  every  day  (?)  to  northwest;  no 
coupling  yet;  some  stragglers  oome  down,  bnt  don't  stay. 

Uelafield,  Jackson  County,— Wind  south ;  none  in  air  to  speak  of. 

July  25. 

Bismarck,  Burleigh  County ,  Dakota, — Flying  high  to  northwest ;  more  nnroerons  than 
on  24th. 

Yellow  BankSj  Deuel  County,  Dakota, — South  wind ;  none. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota, — South  wind  ;  stragglers  go  northwest- 

Forestburg,  Bramble  County^  Dakota, — Wind  soath  ;  cleai*  and  pleasant;  light  swarms 
go  north. 

Rockport,  Hanson  County,  Dakota, — ^Sonth  winds,  very  high ;  very  few  moving ;  most 
have  left  here. 

Detroit,  Becker  County.— Wind  southeast,  strong ;  few  fly  northwest. 

Breckinridge,  Wilkin  County, — None  here. 

Fergus  Falls,  Otter  Tail  County.— Wind  south;  clear;  none  fly. 

Alexandria,  Douglas  County,— AW  gone  and  none  flying. 

ASaint  Cloud,  Steams  County, — Strong  southwest  wind ;  none  seen  to  day. 

Benson,  Sivtft  County,— Fly  north,  very  few. 

Lac-qui'Parh,  Lao-qui-Parle  County. — Wind  southeast;  no  'hoppers  in  any.  great 
quantity. 

Baxter,  Lac-qui-Parle  County. — ^Wind  south,  strong;  clear  and  warm. 

Alonievideo,  Chippewa  County, — Only  a  few  fly  and  none  seem  to  drop. 

Willmar,  Kandiyohi  County, — Fly  quite  thick  to  north ;  none  here  and  none  alightto 

Litcfifield,  Meeker  County.— 'Sone  fly. 

Hector, Renville  County,— ^\xt\x  wind;  'hoppers  thick,  thicker,  thickest. 

Ficksburg,  Renville  County. — ^Are  very  thick,  but  no  signs  of  laying  yet. 

Mankaio,  Blue  Earth  County. — None. 

Kanaramie,  Rock  County, — A  few  fly  north. 

Worthington,  Nobles  County, — Wind  south-southeast ;  good  breeze;  not  many  fly. 

Delafield,  Jackson  County. — None. 

Dakota  City,  Hurnboldt  County,  Iowa, — Flew  southeast  in  the  afternoon ;  wind  north- 
west; weather  clear ;  some  alighted. 

July  26. 

Bismarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota.— Fly'iuf^  northwest ;  many  alighting. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota,— Qonth  wind  ;  none. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota, — South  wind;  cloudy;  a  little  rain. 

Forestburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota, — Wind  south ;  clear  and  pleasant ;  light  swarms 
go  north. 

Moorhead,  Clay  County. — Few  fly  northwest. 

Detroit,  Becker  County,— Fqw  fly  northwest ;  strong  southeast  wind ;  what  are  here 
are  not  inclined  to  rise  up. 

Scambler,  Otter  Tail  County,— Fly  north. 

Benson,  Swijt  County. — Fly  north  ;  very  scattering;  there  are  a  few  left  in  county, 
mostly  late-hatched. 

Lao-qui'Parle,  Lao-qui-Parle  County. — ^Wind  southeast;  no  'hoppers  in  any  great 
quantity. 

Baxter,  Lac  qui-Parle  County. — Wind  south,  strong ;  clear  and  warm. 

Willmar,  Kandiyohi  County,— UskYe  entirely  left;  seldom  see  even  one;  a  few  fly  over 
in  small  numbers. 

Hector,  Renville  County.— Cloudy ;  no  'hoppers. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  Countif, — Only  a  few  fly  and  none  seen  to  drop. 

Ridgeley,  Nicollet  County.— All  gone ;  none  worth  noticing  left. 

Kanaramie,  Rock  County. — A  few  fly  north. 

JVorthington,  Nobles  County, — Wind  south-southeast,  quite  strong ;  could  see  none  fly. 

Delajield,  Jackson  County. — Very  few  in  the  air. 

July  27. 

Bismarck,  Burleigh  County, Dakota. — Flying  northwest;  many  alighting. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County^  Dakota,— \Vind  southwest ;  a  lew. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota. — Cloudy  ;  rain. 

Dell  Rapids,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota.— W\ud  north ;  'hoppers  rose  and  left.  (Does 
not  say  whether  they  had  already  alighted  or  not.) 

Forestburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota.— Cloudy ;  none  seen. 

Detroit,  Becker  County. — Wind  about  west;  immense  numbers  fly  little  south  of  east; 
most  of  them  here  left  with  this  wind. 
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Ocean  Lake,  Pope  County.^Few  seen  for  last  few  days ;  tbe  wisd  has  blown  from  all 
qnartere. 

BeneoH,  Steift  County.— Fly  in  afternoon  qnite  thick  almost  sonth. 

La(yqni-Parle,  Lao-qui-Parle  County,— Wind  northwest;  plenty  move  southeast. 

Baxter,  Lac-qui'Parle  County,— Vfind  northwest;  slight  breeze;  move  southeast  in 
small  numbers. 

Bector,  Renville  Counfy.— Southeast  wind;  'hoppers  thick. 

Penn,  McLeod  County.— Qome  fly  northwest. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County. — Wind  changed  after  noon  from  southerly  to  northwest,  and 
nearly  all  the  'hoppers  for  miles  around  were  up  and  off  in  a  short  time. 

Magnolia,  Rock  County.— Passing  southeast,  some  lit. 

Eanaranzie,  Rock  County.— A  few  fly  northeast. 

Wortkington, Xobks  County.— "Wind  varying  flpom  south-southeast  to  northwest;  none 

fly. 

Delafteld,  Jackson  County.— Few  in  the  air. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  County.— Only  a  few  fly  and  none  seem  to  drop. 

Luveme,  Rock  CoMn<y.— Southeast ;  wind  northwest. 

Nebo,  Platte  County, Nebraska.— Fly  southeast;  wind  north;  clear  and  warm;  many 
aligbred  about  4  p.  m.  and  began  eating  wheat  and  oats. 

Dakota  City,  Humboldt  County,  /oioa.— Alighted  from  northwest  in  afternoon ;  weather 
clear ;  wind  northwest. 

July  28. 

Bismarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota.— Flying  northwest,  but  alighting  when  wind 
changed  from  northwest  to  southeast. 

Ttllow  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota.— Wind  northwest;  warm;  came  up  at  11  o'clock 
pretty  thick;  continued  much  the  same  till  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset;  may  have 
flown  in  the  night,  as  none  lit  before  sunset,  and  a  good  many  were  found  in  the  morn- 
ing.   They  were  very  low  and  lost  in  height,  but  not  dense  as  at  other  times. 

Gary,  Deuel  County,  Dakota.— C&me  again  to-day  in  millions  from  northwest ;  nono 
lie ;  wind  has  been  from  south  for  Ave  days,  with  no  'hoppers. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota. — Wind  northwest ;  clear;  immense  swarms  go 
southeast  all  day ;  some  lit  east  of  here. 

Dell  Rapids,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota. — Wind  west  in  morning,  then  northwest;  im- 
mense numbers  fly  southeast,  with  wind,  from  12  to  6. 

Foresiburg,  Bramble  County,  Dakota. — Wind  northwest ;  going  southecst. 

Crookston,  Polk  County.— Slight  northwest  wind ;  at  2.30  p.  m.  fly  southeast  very 
thick. 

Detroit,  Becker  County. — ^Wind  southeast;  none  fly. 

Audubon,  Becker  County.— Fly  in  large  numbers  from  north  20^  west  to  south  20P 
east. 

Toumshipldd,  Bangs  45,  Wilkin  Counfy.— Wind  west-northwest;  'hoppers flying;  ours 
rise ;  not  one  to  be  seen  at  sundown  on  grass  or  grain. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  Coanfy.— Large  numbers  go  southeast.  [Southeast  wind ;  cool 
and  clear;  go  northwest  in  moderate  numbers.]  (t)  (Seems  to  be  an  error  of  date.) 

PaynesvUle,  Steams  County.— Nouq  fly  since  16th ;  to-day  considerable  numbers  go 
southeast. 

Saint  Wendell,  Steams  County. — Clear ;  strong  northwest  winds :  be^n  to  pass  south- 
east ;  at  11.30  qnite  a  number  passed  for  two  or  three  hours ;  a  few  lit. 

Benson,  Swift  County. — Flying  in  afternoon  southeast ;  quite  thick. 

Lao-qui-Parle,  Lao-qui-Parle  County.— Wind  northwest ;  plenty  go  southeast. 

Baxter,  Lao-qui-Parle  County^ — Wind  northwest,  strong ;  go  southeast  in  large  num- 
bers. 

Brookfield,  Renville  County.— Smnll  swarms  fly  southeast ;  few  seen  since  10th. 

Hector,  Renville  County. — Wind  northwest;  'hoppers  thick. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County.— Air  full  all  day;  go  southeast,  very  high. 

Pipe  Stone,  Pipe  Stone  County.— Wind  northwest;  fly  in  immense  swarms;  none 
alighted. 

Afount  Lake,  Cottonwood  County. — Strong  northwest  wind ;  fly  sonth ;  very  numerous. 

Madclia,  Watomoan  County. — ^rassed  southeast  thickly. 

Mankato,  Blue  Earth  County.— harge  swarms  fly  southeast ;  none  lit. 

Luveme,  Bock  County. — Fly  southeast ;  strong  wind ;  large  swarms ;  not  alighting  at 
dp.  m. 

Clinton,  Rock  County. — Fly  from  northwest ;  lit  in  south  part  of  county,  and  in  Lyons 
County,  Iowa ;  no  damage  done  yet. 

Magnolia,  Rock  County.— h&tge  swarms  go  southeast  and  south ;  nine  hours  passing. 

Kanaranzie,  Rock  County. — ^Large  swarms  passed  southeast  and  alighted ;  left  on  the 
31sr. 

LAttle  Rock,  Nobles  County.— Wind  from  northwest;  air  full;  go  southeast ;  one  falls 
occasionally. 
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r,'orihingimij  Xohles  Covnty. — Wind  nortb"west  to  west ;  afteraoou  a  heavy  flight  fly 
in  largo  swarms  aontberly. 

Ltfjiloir,  Cobles  Covvhj,— Clear ;  high  northwest  wind ;  at  2  p.  m.  a  great  swarm  fly 
over  Hont beast ;  more  tbaD  on  any  day  previous. 

Chrhtiava,  Jack»ov  Count}/. — Fly  very  thick  ;  some  lit. 

Ddafu  Id  J  Jaikhon  dmnty. — Wind  northwest ;  qnito  strong.  At  1  p.  m.  a  small  swami, 
incrt-uMiig  iu  numbers  till  3  p.  ni.,  then  quite  numeroos;  more  lit  than  any  day  daring 
tb«^  scasou. 

Uuvur,  Jackson  County. — Immense  nnmbers  go  sontbeast. 

Ci'uier  Cretk^  Martin  County. — VVjnd  nortbwe  t;  flew  over  pretty  thick,  and  a  good 
many  d  opped  down.    I  think  thoy  were  the  tired  ones. 

Tenhasst'iit  Martin  County. — A  few  lit,  and  still  remain  (August  3) ;  do  not  seem  to  do 
any  djva«nge. 

S(oux  City,  Iowa. — Immense  swarms  have  been  flying  east  since  morning;  but  few 
came  down. 

Lyons  County^  loxca. — F/(?c  Clinton  Rock  County. 

roncOf  DixoH  County,  2{€bra8ka.-^Go  sontheast. 

July  29. 

B'umarckf  Burleigh  County,  Dakota. — ^Fl>  iug  northwest  in  considerable  nnmbers. 

TcUow  Banks^  Deuel  County,  Dakota, — High  southwest  wind  ;  none. 

Garyy  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — Sonth  wind,  a  gale ;  fly  high  and  very  scattering. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota. — Sonth  wind,  strong ;  a  f ow  straggling  lo  north- 
went. 

D(.fl  Bapids,  Minnehaha  County. — South  wiod  ;  some  flying. 

Crookston,  Polk  County.^-A.i  2  p.  ui.  fly  northwest;  high,  and  very  thick. 

Moorehead,  Clay  County. — Fly  in  great  numbers  northwest  nearly  all  day. 

Detroit,  Becker  County. — Wind  southeast ;  none  fly. 

Audubon,  Becker  County. — Fly  northwest ;  lit  in  limited  numbers  a  few  miles  north- 
west of  here. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  Coun/y.— Sontheast  wind ;  clear  and  warm ;  go  northwest ;  thick 
and  vory  bit;h  ;  some  lit. 
.    Payntsville,  Steams  County. — Fly  northwest ;  came  down  in  great  numbers. 

Saint  Wendellj  Steams  County.-~F\y  i  ortbwest;  wind  sou  beast;  many  lit. 

Benson,  Swi/t  County. — Began  to  fly  about  10  o^clock  in  northwestern  direction  ;  conld 
see  them  fly  till  almost  sundown;  but  1  have  heard  of  no  large  swarms  coming  down 
in  any  (if  the  adjoining  counties. 

Lac-qui- Parle,  Lac-qui-Parle  County. — Wind  southeast ;  none  moving. 

Baxter,  Lac  qui- Parle  County. — Wind  south,  strong;  fly  north  in  considerable  num- 
bers. 

Hector^  Renville  County, — None. 

Bfool'jieldj  lienrille  County. — Small  swarms  fly  northwest. 

Pcnn,  Mcl^^eod  County.— Fly  north  quite  thick;  a  few  lit;  stopped  but  a  few  hours. 

Manhall,  Lyon  County, — Wind  south;  few  flying. 

Kasota,  Le  Sueur  County.— Flj  north  all  day ;  quite  a  number  here  yet,  but  not  enough 
to  do  damage. 

Lc  Sueur  Centre,  Le  Sueur  County. — Fly  northwest  for  quite  a  while. 

Mount  Lake,  Cottomcood  County, — Strong  south  wind;  a  few  drop,  but  not  many  fly- 
ing. 

Mankato,  Blue  Earth  County.— Fly  north. 

Manaranzie,  Bock  County,^ Sonm  fly  northwest. 

Worthington,  Nobles  County, — Wind  southeast  again  ;  could  see  but  few  in  the  air. 

Dilafield,  Jackson  County. — Wind  south,  very  strong. 

Center  Cre(k,  Martin  County. — Strong  south  wind. 

IVinnebago  City,  Faribault  County. — Fly  northwest. 
.    Freeborn,  Freeborn  County.— Wind  southeast ;  fly  northwest ;  very  high ;  few  lit 

Genera,  Freeborn  County, — Have  been  leaving  since  20th  (rtd.  20th) ;  to-day  a  good 
many  havo  gone. 

Ponca,  Dixon  County,  Nebraska. — Fly  southeasf. 

Ncbo,  Platte  County,  Nebraska, — Flying  northeast ;  wind  south. 

July  30. 

Bismarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota,— Flying  in  varions  directions,  their  general  coarse 
being  northwest. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota, — High  southwest  wind;  none. 

Midary,  Brookings  County. — High  south  wiod;  some  fly  northwest. 

Dell  Rapids,  Minnehaha  County.— Hi fih  south  wind  ;  some  fly  low, 

Moorbead,  Clay  County. — Few  fly  northwest ;  none  seen  laying  yet. 

Defroif,  Rocker  County, — Very  strong  southeast  wind;  a  few  fly  northwest. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  County,— Wind  southeast;  clear  and  warm;  go  northwest  in  mod- 
erate numbers;  some  lit. 
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Benson^  Stvift  County, — Fly  In  nfternoon  qnite  thick,  uorfhwest. 
Baxter^  Lac  qui-Parle  Catinty. — Strong  snnrheast  wind  ;  clear  and  warm ;  none  fly. 
Lac-qui-FarlCt  Lac-qui- Parle  County  (cirf.29tb). — Nearly  oil  have  left  here. 
Uectort  Renville  County. — South  wind,  very  strong;  fly  thick,  very  high. 
Marshall,  Lyon  County, — Sonth  wind;  all  qniet. 

MankaiOf  Blue  Earth  County. — Few  fly  norihwest,  very  high ;  fly  north. 
Worihington,  NohUs  County, — Air  fnll, returning  north;  fly  vtry  high;  wind  sonth- 
sontheast,  backing  to  north-northeast ;  in  afternoon  a  heavy  flight  on  last-named  wind. 
Dclaficla,  Jackson  County. — Wind  south ;  none  to  (peak  of. 
Xebo,  Platte  County ,  Nebraska, — Fly  north ;  wind  south. 

July  :u. 

Bismarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota. — Flying  in  different  directions  at  different  alti- 
tudes. 

Fe/7otr  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — Sonth  wind  and  rain  till  11  a.  m. ;  wind  changed 
to  northeast ;  a  good  many  Tioppers  from  1  to  3  p.  m. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota. — ^Wind  northwest ;  rain  in  morning ;  go  sonth  in 
aftrnioou. 

Dell  Rapids,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota. — Wind  northwest;  many  fly  with  wind  lato 
in  the  afternoon. 

Aloorhradj  Clay  County. — Strong  northwest  wind  ;  qnite  a  nnmber  flew  sontheast. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  County, — N©  observations. 

Paynesville,  Stearns  County. — A  few  fly  this  afternoon  to  sonth. 

Benson,  iSwiJi  County. — In  morning,  rain ;  flew  southwest  in  afternoon ;  qnite  a  good 
many. 

Baxter,  Lao-qui^Parlc  County. — No  wind ;  cloudy,  and  some  rain;  none  fly. 

JJfCtor,  Renville  County, — Still  thick. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County. — Showers  in  morning;  'hoppers  fly  southeast  in  afternoon ; 
many  left  about  hero ;  others  wero  very  high. 

Magnolia,  Rock  County. — Fly  south :  many  leave. 

Eanaranzie,  Rock  County. — The  large  swurms  that  alighted  on  the  29th  left;  they 
Traited  for  a  favorable  wind  to  go  south. 

Worthington,  Sables  County. — ^Wind  from  northwest  to  northeast ;  rained  a  little  in 
afternoon  ;  nfter  dinner,  wind  northwest ;  good  flight  till  lute. 

Dclafield,  Jackson  County. — Late  in  alteruoon  go  south;  wind  northwest;  a  few  lit. 

Bunttr,  Jackson  County. — Fly  sonth,  immense  nnmbers. 

Tcnhasson,  Martin  County. — Moruiog  rainy  ;  wind  southeast ;  afternoon  rainy ;  wind 
northwest. 

Republican  City,  Harlan  County,  Nebraska. — Cloudy  till  8  a.  m. ;  wind  light ;  'hoppers 
passing  over  from  9  to  3  ;  vast  numbers  alightiug. 

Xcbo,  Platto  County,  iVt6ra«A*a.— ^Hoppers  very  stupid  and  helpless. 

Adamson,  Rooks  County,  Kansas, — Fly  south  ;  wind  north. 

Norton,  Norton  County,  Kansas. — Fly  south;  wind  northeast. 

Luvernc,  Rock  Counly,-~F\y  sonth ;  many  leaving. 

August  1.  I 

Bismarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakoia.^Same  as  July  31. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County, Dakota.'-Cooi ;  wind  sonthwest ;  a  few. 

Gary,  Dtucl  County,  Dakota  — A  few  fly  sontheast  with  wind. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota. — Wii  d  northwest ;  large  swarms  go  sonth. 

Ddl  Rapids,  Minnduiha  County, — Wind  nort>hwest ;  considerable  numbers  flying. 

Fort  Sisseton,  Dai'o/a.— Northwest  wind— 15  miles  per  hour ;  fly  southeast. 

Fergus  Falls,  OtUr  Tail  County  — Flying  from  west  and  northwest. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  County. — West  wincl ;  go  east-southeast,  thick. 

JSt,  Cloud,  Stearns  County. — Fly  south  in  swarms;  some  few  lit. 

Paynesville,  Stearns  County, — Fly  southeast ;  not  in  great  nnmbers. 

Benson,  Swift  County. — Fly  little  east  of  south,  qnite  thick. 

Baxter,  Lac-qui- Parle  County, — Wind  northwest;  good  breeze;  clear. 

JIcc  ur,  Renville  County — Wind  northwest;  'hoppers  with  wind. 

Beaver  Falls,  Renville  County.—Au  extensive  migration  to  the  southeast. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County,^  Fly  southeast,  very  high. 

Pipestone,  Pipestone  County. ^Knined  in  morning;  clear  at  noon;  at  2  p.  m.  wind 
northwest ;  fly  southeast,  very  thick. 

Madelia,  IVatonwan  County.^-^-Go  south,  qnite  thick. 

fVtl/on,  Waseca  County. — ^Fly  in  large  numbers  to  eontheast. 

Magnolia,  Rocft  Comifjf.—Large  swarms  go  east. 

Worthington,  Nobles  CottJity.— Ply  over  in  largo  numbers  most  all  day ;  not  very  stiff 
breeze  blowing ;  seem  to  go  sonthwest ;  fly  very  high,  and  none  lit  in  the  county ;  wind 
light  from  west  to  northwest ;  quite  a  good  flight  in  afternoon. 

Uunlcr,  Jackson  County. — Go  sonth  in  large  nnmbers. 

V€lafi€ld.^Go  aovLxh ',  wind  northwest;  none  lit. 
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Tcnhaaaen,  ^fariin  Cottwfy.— Fly  southeast ;  wind  nortbweat. 

Flttmouthy  Tova, — Fly  little  east  of  soath  by  the  millions. 

TahoVf  Fremont  County,  /oira.— 'Hoppers  flying  northeast ;  wind  soathwest. 

Korton,  Korton  County,  Kansas, — 'Hoppers  flying  southeast. 

Jdamsnn,  Hooks  County. — 'Hoppers  flying  southeast ;  leaving. 

Xeho,  Platte  County,  2>,'cbraska,—^o  west ;  wind  southeast. 

Lyle,  Mower  County, — Go  southeast. 

LuvemCf  Hock  County. — Large  swarms  fly  southeast. 

August  2. 

Bismarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota. — Same  as  July  31. 

Telhw  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota, — Wind  northeast;  warm ;  a  good  many  'hoppers. 

Oary,  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — Fly  again  by  millions ;  first  seen  go  southeast  about  9 
a.  m. ;  about  10  p.  m.  wind  changed  to  northeast,  and  'hoppers  go  southwest  till  5 
o'clock. 

Medary,  Brookings  County. — ^Wind  light  from  southeast;  great  swarms  move  slowly 
to  northwest  all  day ;  moved  so  slowly  that  their  direction  could  hardly  be  determined. 

Dell  Rapids,  Minnehaha  County. — Wind  south ;  many  flew  north. 

Glyndon,  Clay  County. — What  little  wind  there  is  from  north;  fly  south,  thick;  haven't 
heard  of  any  dropping. 

Audubon,  Becker  County, — Fly  from  north  15  degrees  west  to  south  15  degrees  east ; 
afterward  direcOy  south  till  5  p.  ra. 

Breckenridge,  Wilkins  County. — Fly  southeast. 

Fergus  Falls,  Otter  Tail  County.^Fly  over  from  west  and  northwest. 

Alexandria,  Douglas  County.— Fly  southeast  inconsiderable  numbers;  none  lit. 

Osakis,  Douglas  County, — Fly  southeast  in  large  numbers;  but  few  lit. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  County, — Wind  northwest,  cool  and  clear;  go  southeast,  thick;  aU 
of  onrs  that  could  get  away  went;  had  been  quite  thick,  but  did  no  perceptible  dam- 
age since  July. 

Paynesvilte,  Steams  County,— Flj  nearly  due  south  in  considerable  nnmbers;  first 
saw  them  little  before  noon ;  flew  till  between  4  and  5  o'clock;  those  that  lit  about  a 
week  ago  have  nearlv  all  left. 

St,  Cloud,  Stearns  County, — Fly  south  this  morning ;  some  few  lit. 

Clear  Lake,  Sherburne  County, — Air  full ;  fly  southeast,  very  low ;  some  alight. 

Anoka,  Anoka  County, — Millions  fly  over. 

Benson, Swift  County, — Fly  west  of  south,  very  thick;  have  not  seen  any-  lighting 
down  in  this  place  for  a  long  time. 

Baxter,  Swift  County,— Wind  northwest,  very  slight;  clear  and  hot;  very  few  fly. 

Willmar,  Kandiyohi  County, — Fly  southeast. 

St,  Paul,  Ramsey  County. — Fly  southeast,  high. 

Minneapolis,  Hennepin  County. — Fly  southeast,  high. 

Palmyra,  Renville  County. — ^Tbick  swarms  go  southeasterly  all  day. 

Hector,  RenviUe  County. — Wind  northwest ;  fly  with  wind. 

Glencoe,  McLeod  County.— Vly  southeast,  very  thick ;  don't  seem  to  alight. 

Penn,McLeod  County, — Fly  south,  very  thick;  most  of  them  high  up;  some  lit. 

Shakopee,  Scott  County,— Fly  southeast  in  numberless  quantities  at  noon. 

St,  Peter,  Nicollet  County,— Fly  southeast,  very  thick ;  weather  clear  and  pleasant 

Ridgeley, Nicollet  Covnty. —Some  fly  each  fine  day;  don't  know  of  any  alighting  or 
laying. 

Le  Sueur  Centre,  Le  Sueur  County, — ^Fill  the  heavens  for  two  consecutive  hours;  go 
about  two  points  east  of  south ;  wind  west,  quite  brisk. 

Morrislown,  Rice  County,— Fly  from  northwest ;  seem  to  darken  the  sun. 

Fairibault,  Rice  County,^'Fly  south  by  southwest,  quite  thick ;  none  fall  at  present. 

Norlhfield,  Rice  County,— Flew  over  in  considerable  numbers. 

Dundas,Rioe  Cuunt^.—Millions  fly  quite  high  in  a  southerly  direction;  occasionally 
a  straggler  falls. 

Pipentone,  Pipestone  County, — ^Wind  northwest ;  began  to  fly  about  10  o'clock ;  heavy ; 
some  lit. 

Madelia,  Watonwan  County, — Quite  thick ;  go  south. 

Mankato,  Blue  Earth  County.— Air  full ;  fly  south,  thick  and  low. 

Waseca,  Waseca  County, — Millions  fly  over  to  south. 

Wilton,  Waseca  County, — Fly  in  large  numbers  to  southeast. 

Kanaranzie,  Rock  County. — Some  fly  northwest. 

Magnolia,  Rock  County,— Fly  soathwest;  very  nnraerons;  large  squads  lit  in  some 
places. 

Vienna,  Rock  County.— Wind  northeast;  many  lit;  damage  to  gardens  and  com. 

Worthington,  Nobles  County,— Almost  a  calm  in  morning;  about  11  a.  m., 'hofmers 
were  up  iu  the  air  high,  circling  upward  till  about  1  p.  m.,  when  wind  set  in  uom 
southeast,  and  there  was  a  very  heavy  flight  till  very  late ;  none  lit. 
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Mtddleton,  Jackson  County, — ^Main  army  passed  very  slow  from  north ;  lit  at  head  of 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa. 

Hunter,  Jackson  County. — Go  south  ;  immeuse  nambers. 

DeJafieldy  Jackson  County.^-Qo  southwest ;  moderate  wind  from  west  of  north.  Those 
here  {vide  July  31)  left. 

Tenkassen,  Martin  County, — Wind  northwest ;  fly  southeast ;  air  actually  full. 

Freeborn f  Freeborn  County, — ^Wind  northwest;  clear;  heavy  swarms  go  southeast. 
Be^  an  to  fly  at  9  o'clock ;  at  1  the  air  is  full ;  very  high ;  none  alighted. 

Le  Royt  Mower  County, — ^A  cloud  flew  oTer  in  afternoon. 

Plymouth,  lotoa  County, — Fly  little  east  of  south  by  the  millions. 

Marshall,  Lyon  Coun^. — Many  go  southwest. 

LyJe,  Mower  County, — €ro  southeast. 

Lureme, Rock  County, — ^Fly  southeast  in  great  numbers;  largest  swarm  yet. 

GlencoCf  Dodge  Cofinty,  Nebr, — ^'Hoppers  fly  southwest.     Alighted  when  wind  changed. 

Pleasant  Rome,  Polk  County^  A'cftr.— ^Hoppers  fly  with  the  wind  from  2  to  11. (t) 

NiAo,  Platte  County,  Nebr,^Y\Y  west ;  wind  southeast 

August  3. 
Biemarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota, — Seen  flying  daily  in  different  directions,  their  gen- 
eral course  being  northwest,  but  movln;^  in  different  directions  at  different  altitudes. 
Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County  Dakota.-^B.\ah  southwest  wind ;  none. 
Medary, Brookings  Cowit.v,  DaAro to.— Southeast  winds;  some  fly  northwest. 
Dell  Rapids,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota. — Many  going  nrrthwest. 
Audubon,  Becker  County,— Wmd  from  south  20°  east;  none  returning. 
Benson,  Sufift  County. — Very  few  fly  northwest  in  afternoon. 
Baxter,  Lacqut-Parlc^y/ind  southeast ;  clear  in  morning ;  cloudy  in  afternoon ;  none 

fly. 

Hector,  Renville  County. — Cloudy ;  no  ^hoppers. 

Penn,  McLtod  County, — Wind  south ;  a  few  went  north ;  those  that  lit  on  the  2d  left. 

Pipestone,  Pipestone  County. — Fly  north ;  a  good  many  lit. 

Wilton,  Waseca  County, — Wind  changed ;  some  few  fly  north. 

Vienna,  Rock  County, — Wind  southeast ;  'hoppers  do  not  leave. 

Worthingtvn,  Nobles  County. — ^Wind  southeast  nearly ;  very  few  fly. 

Delafield,  Jackson  County.— A  few  go  north ;  wind  south. 

Tenhassen,  Martin  County, — Calm. 

Lyle,  Motver  County. — Go  southeast. 

Itebo,  Platte  County,  Nebr.^^Go  west;  wind  southeast. 

J^orton,  Norton  County,  Kans, — Go  southwest. 

August  4. 
Bismarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota.— F}yijig  in  various  directions,  with  the  currents 
of  ^ind. 

Yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota. — ^High  southwest  wind ;  none. 
Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota. — Strong  south  wind. 
Benson,  Swift  County. — Very  few  ;  fly  north. 

Baxter, Lao-qui- Parle  County.— Wind  south ;  clear  and  warm;  none  fly. 
Marshall^  Lyon  County.— Wxrid.  south ;  none  fly. 
Hector,  Uemille  County. — ^Wind  northwest ;  'hoppers  as  usual. 
A/ankato,  Blue  Earth  County, — A  few  stragglers  fly  northward. 
Vienna,  Rock  County. — Wind  south ;  'hoppers  do  not  leave. 
JVorthington,  NobUs  County, — Wind  southeast;  scarcely  any  fly. 
Delafield,  Jackson  County,— Vf'md  south ;  very  strong ;  have  seen  none. 
X^/e,  Mower  County, — Go  southeast. 

August  5. 
JBismarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota,— Same  as  August  3  and  4. 
yellow  Banks,  Deuel  County,  Dakota, — High  southwest  wind;  none. 
Aledary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota.— JAght  south  winds ;  none  seen  flying. 
Henson,  Swift  County, — Cloudy ;  none  seen, 

Jfaxier,  Lac-qui- Parle  County, — ^Wind  southwest ;  cloudy  and  warm ;  none  fly. 
Hector,  Renville  County. — Cloudy  and  still ;  no  'hoppers. 
Jklarshfield,  Lincoln  County, — Wind  south  ;  none  fly. 
JPipestone.  Pipestone  County. — ^Those  that  lit  on  2d  flew  south. 
Vienna^  liock  County. — ^Wind  southeast ;  'hoppers  do  not  leave. 
JVorthington,  Nobles  County, — ^Wind  south  and  southwest ;  could  not  see  any  fly. 
jyelafield,  Jackson  C  oim^y.—Wind  south  very  strong ;  not  a  'hopper  seen. 
Lyle,  Mower  County. — Go  southeast. 

Olenooe,  Dodge  County,  Nebraska. — Wind  from  northwest ;  'hoppers  fly  over. 
Genoa,  Plaite  County,  Nebraska. — 'Hoppers  go  north ;  wind  south-southwest. 
Norton,  Norton  County,  Kansas.— Yljing  very  high,  southwest. 

[13  O] 
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August  6. 

JBiamarcJc,  Burleigh  County f  Dakota,— ^time  as  2d  aod  3(1. 

Medaryj' Brookings  County ^  Dakota. — Wind  northwest;  great  swarms  pass  south. 

Benson^  Svcift  County. — Fly  very  thick  west  of  sonth ;  very  high. 

Baxter,  Lac-qui- Parle  County, — Wind  northwest;  considerable  nambers  go sonthesst 

Beaver  Falls,  Rentille  County,—  Vid,  9th. 

Ackley,  Hardin  County,  Jotra.— Fly  southerly. 

Palmyrj,  Renville  County, — Not  great  nnmbers  flying  for  two  weeks  past,  except  od 
2d ;  have  not  alighted  all  snmmer. 

Palmyra,  Benville  County, — Thick  in  air  goinp;  southeasterly  direction  ;  none  lit. 

Hec  or,  Kenmlle  Cottwty.— 'Hoppers  settled  thick ;  wind  northwest. 

Hastings f  Dakota  County, — ^Fly  over  at  2.40  rate  to  southeast  in  large  numbers;  nooe 
caae  down. 

Cha^hstoton,  Redwood  County, — FIving  thick  to-day. 

Between  Niobrara  and  Yankton, — Fly  southward  dense  and  high. 

Ridgeley,  Nicollet  County, — Go  southeast ;  but  few  come  down  ;  none  seen  depositing 
eg«!8. 

Dtindas,  Rice  County, — ^Air  full ;  several  fell  to  the  ground  and  died  soon  after. 

Mankaio,  Blue  Earth  County, — Clear  wind  north ;  immense  swarms  fly  sooth  from  10 
a.  ni.  till  near  sandowo. 

Fienna,  Rock  County. — Wind  changed  north  ;  'hoppers  leave. 

Worthington,  Nobles  County, — Wind  northwest ;  quite  warm  last  night ;  heavy  flight 
this  morning. 

Ch-istiana,  Jackson  County, — 'Hoppers  are  gone  {rid,  Jnly  28). 

Delafitld,  Jackson  Cowni^.— Wind  northwest ;  small  swaim  fly  sonth. 

Brownsdale,  Mower  County, — Fly  over  from  11  till  3;  all  were  very  high  ;  none  came 
to  the  ground. 

Genoa,  Platte  County,  Nebraska, — Fly  north ;  wind  south  and  southwest. 

Norton,  Norton  County,  Kansas, — Fly  southwest. 

August  7. 

Bismarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota, — 'Hoppers  decreas'ng  in  rnmbers. 

Fort  JSisseton,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota,— Y\j  southeast ;  wind  northwest,  20  miles  per 
hour. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota, — High  northwest  wind ;  none. 

Benson,  Swift  County. — Fly  thick  doe  south. 

Baxter,  Lac-qui- Parle  County, — Wind  northwest ;  good  breeze;  fly  southeast;  a  very 
few  lit. 

Bearer  Falls,  Renmlle  County. — Vid.  9th. 

Hector,  Renville  County.— Wind  north ;  'hoppers  rising  {vid,  0th). 

Ackley,  Hardin  County,  Iowa. — Fly  southerly. 

Penn,  McLeod  County, — Fly  southeast  high,  and  as  thick  as  any  previous  day ;  a  very 
few  sickly  ones  dropped. 

Ridgeley,  Nicollet  County,— Qo  southeast ;  but  few  came  down ;  none  seen  depositing 
eggH. 

Cedar  County,  Nebraska, — Few  fly  south. 

La  Sueur,  La  Sueur  County, — Air  has  been  fnll  of  flying  'hoppers  at  times  daring  the 
past  week ;  have  not  heard  of  any  alightit  g. 

Norlhfield,  Rice  County. — Flew  over  in  considerable  nnmbers. 

Magnolia,  Rock  County, — Go  south ;  many  leave  here ;  vid,  August  2,  Mikgnolia  and 
Vienna. 

Luveme,  Rock  County, — Qo  south. 

Worthington,  Nobles  County. — Light  southeast  wind ;  none  fly. 

Seward,  Nobles  County. — Have  been  flying  every  day ;  generally  go  west  (refers  to  ill 
snmmer). 

Delafield,  Jackson  County. — Wind  southwest  in  part  of  morning,  north weet  in  after- 
noou ;  none  fly. 

Glenooe,  Dodge  County, — Flying  southeast  all  day;  clear. 

August  8. 
Bismarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota.— ^Hop^en  still  flying,  but  decreasing  in  numberSi 
Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota. — Wind  northwest ;  light  swarms  go  south. 
Benson,  Swift  County,— Fly  doe  south ;  no.t  quite  so  thick. 

Baxter,  Lac-qui-Parle  County,— Wind  northwest;  clear  and  cool;  small  nnmbenfly 
over  southeast ;  a  few  drop. 
Beaver  Falls,  RenHlle  County.— Vid,  9th. 
Hector,  Renville  County. — Wind  north ;  'hoppers  flying  high. 
Palmyra,  Renville  County, — ^Thick  in  the  air;  going  in  southeasterly  direction. 
Can-cr,  Carver  County. — ^Flying  over  occasionally  ail  lost  week  (rid.  7th). 
Ridgeky,  Ivicollei  County,— But  few  came  down;  none  seen  to  deposit  eggs. 
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Magnolia f  Poch  Cotrn^jy.— GosontbeoBt 

Worthington, Nobles  County. — Brisk  Dorth-northwest  wind;  heavy  flight;  high  and 
late. 

Delafitld,  Jackson  Cotftif^.— Wind  sorthweBt;  small  swarm  fly  south. 

Hunter,  Jackson  County.'-Go  in  less  nombers;  a  number  alighted. 

Alden,  Frechom  County^ — Have  all  left;  but  are  to  be  seen  in  air  every  day  going  with 
the  wind;  have  not  commenced  to  deposit  eggs  to  any  extent. 

Ackley,  Hardin  Counig,  Iowa. — About  the  8th,  flew  for  a  day  or  two  quite  thick j 
nli;;hted  quite  thiukly  nine  miles  north  of  Ackley,  and  to  some  extent  in  and  around 
Ackley. 

Lgle,  Mower  County, — Fly  southeast 

Luveme,  Rock  County. —Vly  southeast. 

Patron,  Butler  County,  Nebraska. — Fly  southwest ;  wind  south,    (f ) 

August  9. 

Bismarcky  Burleigh  County,  Dakota. — Si  ill  flying  in  decreased  numbers. 

Medary,  Brookings  Countjf,  Dakota, — From  9th  to  '27th  none  seen. 

Benson,  Sicift  County,— Fly  eooth  in  afternoon ;  not  so  many  as  on  8th. 

Baxter,  Lao-qui-Parle  County,— Fly  southwest;  slight  northwest  wind. 

Ilector,  Renville  County,— \iinA  north ;  flying  high.  During  the  past  three  days  Im- 
mense swarms  have  winged  their  way  over  this  locality,  going  for  the  most  part  in  a 
southeasterly  direction.— [iSenoi/to  Times,  Beaver  Falls. 

Waseca,  Waseca  County, — Flying  over  in  large  nnmbers  very  high. 

Magnolia,  Bock  County, — Go  southwest. 

Worthington,  Nobles  Countji, — Wind  about  northwest;  heavy  flight,  high  and  late. 

Hunter,  Jackson  County,— Fl^vr  very  thick  to  south-southeast;  those  that  lie  on  6th 
left. 

Delafield,  Jackson  County. — ^Wind  northwest ;  fly  south  ;  small  swarm ;  none  lit. 

Winnebago  City,  Faribault  County. — A  few  fly  southeast. 

Xif rente.  Bock  County, — Fly  southwest. 

Genoa,  Platte  County,  Nebraska, — Wind  south-southwest ;  'hoppers  fly  north. 

Glencoe,  Dodge  County,  Nebraska, — Fly  southwest  all  day ;  some  alighting. 

Pleasant  Home,  Polk  County. — Fly  with  the  wind. 

Norton,  2iiorton  County,  Kansas. — Fly  northwest ;  wind  southeast ;  few  alighting. 

August  10. 

Bisinarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota.— J^earlv  all  have  ceased  flying. 

Benson,  Swift  Counfy.— Small  numbers  fly  little  west  of  north  ;  none  alighting  or  de- 
positing eggs  that  I  had  heard  of  in  any  part  of  this  county. 

Baxter,  Lao-qui-Parle  County. — Slight  southeast  wind ;  dear  and  warm ;  veiy  few  fly 
northwest. 

Hector,  Benville  County, — ^Wind  southeast;  fly  with  wind. 

Magnolia,  Rock  County. — Go  northwest. 

Worthington,  Nobles  County,— Wind  southeast ;  none  fly. 

Delafitld,  Jackson  County,— South  wind  ;  none  in  air. 

Genoa,  Platte  County,  Ne-braska,— Fly  north ;  wind  south-southwest. 

Lyle,  Mower  County. — Fly  southeast. 

Luverne,  Rock  County.— Fly  northwest. 

August  11. 

Bismarck,  Burleigh  County,  Dakota.— Hslyq  all  disappeared ;  none  flying  or  on  the 
l^ronnd. 

Baxter,  Lao-^i-Parle  County. — Slight  northwest  wind;  clear  and  hot;  very  few  fly 
southeast ;  no  eggs  have  been  deposited  by  those  that  have  dropped. 

Hector,  RenvilU  County.— Wiud  northwest ;  fly  very  high. 

Magnolia,  Rock  County,— Go  south  and  southwest,  varying  with  the  wind. 

Luverne,  Rock  County, — Disappeared  several  days  since ;  have  been  seen  going  son th, 
bnt  did  not  alight. 

Worthington,  Nobles  County. — Light  southeast  wind ;.  none  seen. 

Delafield,  Jackson  County. — Wind  southeast  in  moiming,  northeast  at  noon,  and  north« 
Tvest  at  3  p.  m.,  alter  which  a  few  were  seen  flying. 

Lyle,  Mower  County,— Go  southeast. 

G«noa,  Platte  County,  Nebraska,— Fly  north ;  wind  south-southwest. 

Glencoe,  Dodge  County,  Nebraska,— Fly  southeast. 

Patron,  Butler  County,  Nebraska, — Swarms  departing. 

Norton,  Norton,  Countif,  Kansas.^Fly  southeast  very  high. 

August  12. 
Benson,  Stcifl  County.— A  few  fly  in  afternoon  about  due  sonth. 
Sector,  Renville  County. — None. 
fVorthiiigton,  Nobles  County,— Wmd  northwest ;  cloudy;  none  seen. 
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Delafieldf  Jackson  County. — ^Wind  northwest ;  a  few  in  the  air. 

Center  Creek^  Martin  County.^kbowt  all  left. 

LyUf  Mower  County, — Go  soatbeast. 

Lureme,  Rock  Counly.'-Go  sontheast. 

Genoa,  Platte  County,  Nebraska, — Fly  north ;  wind  flonth-southwest. 

Gleneoe^  Dodge  County,  NehrajBka,'-^me  fly  over  to  northwest. 

Patron,  Butler  County,  Nebraska, — Departing. 

Norton,  Norton  County,  Kansas, — ^Fly  west  of  soath ;  air  very  full. 

Tabor,  Clay  County,  Kansas, — ^Fly  sonth;  wind  northwest ;  qaite  dense. 

Auyust  13. 
Benson,  Swift  County, — ^A  few  fly  in  afternoon  a  little  west  of  south ;  a  little  elondT. 
Worihington,  Nobles  County, — Wind  northwest ;  cool ;  a  few  seen ;  flly  high. 
Delafleld,  Jackson  County.^-'Wlad  northwest  in  morning,  and  north  at  Ip.  m. ;  doody; 
none  seen. 
Tabor,  Clay  County,  Kansas,^Few  fly  northeast. 
Alma,  Clay  County,  Kansas.^Fl^  southwest 
Lyle,  Mower  Couniy.-^FW  southeast. 
lAiveme,  Bode  County, — Fly  southwest. 

August  14. 
Benson,  Stc\ft  County. — Scattering ;  very  few  to  he  seen  flying  south* 
Marshall,  Lyon  County. — ^When  wind  is  north  they  are  in  tiie  air ;  mostly  very  high; 
seem  to  be  stragglers. 

Worthington,  Nobles  Connfjf.— Wind  varying ;  none  seen. 
Delafleld,  Jackson  County, — Wind  northwest ;  none  pass  over. 
Glencoe,  Dodge  County,  Nebraska, — Fly  sontheast  in  great  abnndanoe. 
Alma,  Dodge  County,  Ne^aska. — Fly  southwest;  few  alighting. 
Sioux  City,  Woodbury  County,  Jotoo.— Seen  flying. 

August  15. 
Delafleld,  Jackson  County, — Wind  west;  not  one  to  be  seen. 
Tabor,  Clay  County,  Kansas. — Vlj  northwest ;  wind  south ;  returning. 
Glencoe,  Dodge  County,  Neibraska,— Fly  southeast  in  great  abundance. 
Omaha,  Douglas  County,  Nebraska. — A  few  flying. 
SUntx  City,  Woodhury  County,  Joioa.— Flying. 

August  16. 
Delafleld,  Jackson  Coutify.— Wind  west ;  not  one  to  be  seen. 
Glencoe,  Dodge  County,  Nebraska. — Fly  southwest  abundantly. 

August  17. 
Delafleld,  Jackson  County. -^Wiudi  southwest ;  none. 

August  18. 
Hector,  BenvilU  County. — 11th  to  18th  none  seen. 
Marsliall,  Lyon  County.— "None  fly  for  past  week. 
Delafleld,  Jackson  County.— None  flying. 

August  19. 
Delafleld,  Jackson  County,— Wind,  southwest ;  none  seen ;  have  seen  one  in  act  of  d^ 
positing  eprgs,  bnt  no  coupling ;  have  found  ten  males  to  one  female. 
Genoa,  Platte  County,  Nebraska. — Gto  north ;  wind  south. 

August  21. 
Christiana,  Jackson  County,— Flew  very  thick  east :  were  very  high,  and  a  very  few  lit 
Genoa,  Platte  County,  Nebraska.— Wind  south  and  southwest;  'hoppers  fly  north  till 
25th. 

August  28. 

Medary,  Brookings  County,  Dakota.— Jsone  seen  since  Augusts  till  to-day;  a  few  ttiig- 
glers  go  south. 

August  29. 
Genoa,  Platte  County,  Nebraska.—Wmd  from  west ;  ^hoppers  fly  south. 

August  30. 
Genoa,  Platte  County,  Nebraska.— Fly  north ;  wind  from  southwest. 

August  31. 
Genoa,  Platte  County,  Nebraska.— Flj  south  from  11  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 

Septeniber  1. 
Genoa,  Platte  County,  Nebraeka^-^Fly  south  and  southwest:  wind  north  and  nof(b- 
east  from  1st  to  21st.  ^^ 
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September  2. 
Medaryy  Brookings  County,  Dakota. — A  few  stragglers  go  south. 
Aokley,  Mardin  County,  Iowa. — Fly  over  to  soath  very  high. 

Septmher3. 
Wdaecaf  Waseca  County. — ^A  few  go  north  very  high. 
Aekley^  Hardin  County,  Iowa,— Fly  over  to  south  very  high. 

Septeaiber  4. 
Ackley,  Hardin  County,  Jova.— Same  as  3d  and  4th. 

September  16. 
Camp  Supply,  Indian  jEbrlfory.— ^Hoppers  fly  southeast ;  wind  south  in  morning, 
north  in  afternoon.    None  lit. 

September  29. 
Calvert,  Texas. — ^Fly  southward  at  noon  and  all  alighting ;  wind  north. 
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DO  LOCUSTS  EEMAIN  BEYOND  THE  YEAR  IN  THE  TEM- 
PORARY REGIO]^! 

[Answers  to  the  qnestion  sent  ont  by  Mr.  Riley :  **  Did  any  of  the  locnsts  remain  in 
your  locality  after  the  departure  of  those  which  hatched  and  developed  with  yon ; 
and,  if  so,  were  any  of  them  noticed  to  lay  eggs  f  '^1 

AHEANSA8. 

BenUmmlle^  BenUm  County. — ^None ;  No.   But  few  were  noticed  to  remain  or  est  sam- 
mtr.    None  laid  eggs.-— [J.  W.  Williams. 
Carrolltanf  Carroll  County. — ^None  remained. — [Jno.  L.  Sims. 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs,  El  Paao  County. — ^No  locusts  hatched  here  this  year. — [H.  McAl- 
lister,  Jr. 

Denver,  Arapahoe  County. — ^No ;  none  remained. — [C.  L.  Campbell. 

Fort  ColUnSt  Larimer  County. — One  of  my  neighbors  said  to  me  that  on  his  place  the 
locusts  that  hatched  remained  and  died  on  the  field.  He  did  not  observe  that  they 
deposited  any  eggs.— [R.  Q.  Tenney. 

Georgetowny  Clear  Creek  County. —Jione  remained. — [H.  W.  PoUitz. 

Greeley,  Weld  Countjif.— No  locusts  remained  in  this  locality  after  those  departed 
which  hatched  here. — [G.  B.  Hight. 

BowardsvilU,  San  Juan  County. — The  few  locusts  that  batched  in  this  region  remained 
here  all  summer  and  fall. 

La  Porte,  Larimer  County. — ^None  remained. — [E.  N.  Garbutt. 

La7  Icspur,  Doiiglaa  County.— -But  few  staid  ;  some  laid  eggs. — [ W.  B.  Leverson. 

Pleaeant  Valley,  Tremont  County. — The  locust  hatched  and  developed  with  ns  last 
spring,  but  in  July  and  August  they  left  by  degrees.  No  ^ggs  deposited. — [S.  C. 
Brown. 

Pueblo,  Pueblo  County. — None  remained.— [Judge  Hallett. 

Saguache,  Saguache  County.— None.— [W.  B.  Telcon. 

Wheatland,  Larimer  County.— J^one  remained ;  in  fact  never  developed.  AU  at  once 
were  missing.    Scarcely  any  of  them  ever  flew. — [J.  C.  Abbott. 

IOWA. 

Algona.  Kossuth  County. — ^After  our  locusts  left-,  some  from  Minnesota  stopped  about 
forty-eient  hours  here ;  no  eggs  laid. — [H.  C.  McCoy. 

Alta,  Buena  Vista  County. — A  few  were  here  the  whole  season,  bat  they  were  very 
small ;  left  no  eggs. — [Crowell  Sl  Thompson. 

Ames,  Story  County. —A  few  have  been  wi^^i  ns  the  whole  season ;  have  noticed  none 
laying  eggs.— LC.  E.  Bessey. 

Athol,  Sioux  County, — No  locusts  remained  here  more  than  three  or  four  days  at  a 
time  alter  the  departure  of  those  which  hatched  and  developed  hero,  and  none  of  them 
were  noticed  to  liy.— [W.  J.  Newell. 

Carrollton,  CarroU  County. — ^None  remained.— [Andrew  Ban*. 

Chickasaw,  Chickasaw  County. — It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  number  do  remain 
from  late  hatching  or  other  causey  not  being  fully  developed  and  ready  for  flight. 
Tbode  that  remain  lay  their  eggs.— [William  Tucker. 

Coun(H  Blnffs,  Pottawattamie  County.— A  very  few  remained  all  the  season,  but  ao 
eggs  were  laid. 

Venison,  Crawford  County.— 'Sone.    No.— [M.  H.  Wygant. 

Des  Moines,  Polk  County. — Yes;  very  few. — [William  H.  Fleming. 

Estheroille,  Emmett  County. — ^Not  to  any  extent.  For  a  period  of  six  weeks  the  air 
was  tilled  with  grasshoppers  every  fair  day ;  some  alighted  to  rest  apparently ;  none 
laid  eggs,  nor  could  anv  signs  of  eggs  be  found  in  them  as  late  as  the  1st  of  August. 
None  staid  any  length  oi  time. — [W.  C.  Jarvis. 

Lemars,  Plymouth  County. — As  fast  as  the  locusts  developed  they  left.  None  laid 
eggs,  to  my  knowledge. — \F.  M.  Jenkins. 

Little  Sioux,  Harrison  County.— Ym ;  many  remained  till  they  died  of  disease.    I  do 
not  know  of  their  depositing  eggs. — [A.  H.  Gleason. 
[108] 
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MaUem,  Mxlh  Counly, — I  think  none  remained ;  bat  am  not  confident. — [Rev.  J.  R. 
Brown. 

OnawOf  Monona  County, — Yes ;  before  tbom  thflt  batched  reached  maturity  tbe 
locusts  began  to  come  in  from  the  sonth.  This  continued  till  about  the  20th  July, 
when  they  began  returning  from  tbe  north.  On  ray  farm  we  were  at  no  time  without 
locnsts  from  hatching  uutil  the  latier  part  of  September.  I  observed  no  eggs 
laid.— [Addison  Oliver. 

tkui  Citi/,  Sac  Coiyi/y. — All  left,— [Washington  Allen. 

Sheridan^  Van  Burcn  County, — Never  had  any  in  this  locality.— [A.  Eides. 

Sheldon,  C^Brien  County,— Some  remained ;  laid  no  e^gs. — [J.  C.  Elliot. 

Shelby,  Shcll>y  County, — ^Ycs;  but  they  died  of  disease.  No  eggs  laid.— [W.  H. 
Brown. 

Sidney,  Fremont  County. — It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  just  when  the  grass- 
hoppers did  leave,  as  they  continued  to  fly  from  different  directions,  and  occasionally 
light  down  and  remain  for  a  short  time ;  but  in  no  case  did  wo  notice  them  depositing 
eggs.    None  staid  with  us. — [G.  V.  Swearingen. 

Sioux  County. — Some  remained;  laid  lo  eggs. 

Sioux  City,  Woodbury  County, — Only  a  few  remained;  none  were  noticed  to  lay 
eggs. — [William  R.  Smith. 

Sftirii  Lake,  Dickinson  Coicn^.— No  locusts  remained  in  this  locality. — [Emmet  F. 
Hill. 

'Jabor,  Fremont  Cauwfi/.— No.— [J.  F.  Sanborn. 

W<A8ter  City,  Keokuk  County.—A  few  remained,  but  soon  died  off.  No  eggs  were  de- 
(KHiited  as  far  as  I  can  learn. — [C.  Aldrich. 

KANSAS. 

Jbilene,  Dickinson  County, — None  rema  n*ed. — [W.  T.  Davidson. 

Atdhiaon,  Atchison  Cotinf^.-^No  grasshoppers  hatched  except  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county;  no  flight  was  made  by  those  hatched;  none  luid  eggs.  A  few  of  the  locu-ts 
remained  after  time  of  departure,  but  none  were  noticed  to  lay  eggs. — [C.  W.  Johnson. 

Bellerille,  liepubtie  County, — Not  many.    No. — [J.  P.  Ilea  ton. 

Betle  Plaine,  Summer  County, — ^None  remained.— [11.  C.  St.  Clair. 

Btloit,  Mitchell  Coi/n/y.— No. 

Buffalo,  JVilson  County. — There  did  a  few  'hoppers  remain  all  summer.  I  have  seen 
them  every  day  when  able  to  l^e  out ;  and  as  late  as  to-day,  October  31, 1  saw  a  pure 
red -leg  near  my  smoke-house  door. 

Bunker  Uill,  Russell  County. — A  few  remained,  but  did  not  appear  to  lay  any  eggs. 
Dinappeared  early  in  the  season. 

Burlington,  Coffey  Cowiify.— None  remained;  no  eggs  laid. — [B.L.Kingsbury. 

Centratia,  Nemaha  County,-^ All  left. 

Chanute,  Neosho  County. — None  remained. 

Cherryvnle,  Montgomery  County, — None  remained. — [C.  G.  Brooks. 

ClaytonviUe,  Brown  Counfj/. —Nnmbers  of  the  locusts  that  hatched  here  were  not  strong 
enough  to  fly,  and  were  killed  off  by  red  parasites ;  none  laid  eggs  — [W.  M.  Robertson. 

Concordia,  Cloud  County, — Very  few;  none  noticed  to  lay  eggs.— [0.  F.  Moore. 

Cope,  Jackson  County. — None,  except  a  few  of  late  hatching  that  still  remain. 

Etlsxcorth,  Ellsworth  County,— AM  died  and  vanislied  early  in  the  season ;  no  eggs  laid. 

Elivon,  McPhersoa  County, — Not  any. 

Emporia,  Lyon  County, — Locusts  remained  when  they  hatched,  but  died  or  disappeared 
suddenly. — [S.  C.  D  lap. 

Eureka,  Greenwood  County.—  Do  not  think  any  locusts  hatched  in  this  county  last  spring 
ever  left.  They  came  foith  in  myriads,  would  be  alive  for  a  few  days,  and  then  vanish 
without  depositing  eggs. 

Farland,  McPherson  County, — I  believe  a  very  few  remained,  and  are  even  now  laying 
their  eggs. 

Fairfax,  Osage  County, — None  remained. 

Fenwick,  Republic  County, — None  staid  that  I  know  of. — [D.  Doran. 

Galesburg,  Neosho  County, — No  locusts  remained  in  this  section  after  the  departure  of 
those  developed  here. — [D.  B.  Skeels. 

Geneva,  Allen  County, — None  noticed  as  remaining. — [Van  Deman. 

Girardy  Crawford  County, — Locusts  did  remain  where  they  hatched,  but  seemed  to 
vanish  wi  hont  ovipositing. 

Great  Bend,  Barton  County, — A  few  hatched  in  this  county  in  gardens  and  wheat- 
fields  early  in  May;  did  no  damage;  laid  no  eggs;  disappeared  very  soon.— [D.  J.. 
Evans. 

Jlays  City,  Ellis  County,— ISo  locusts  here  in  spring. 

Hiawatha,  Brown  County. — None  remained ;  no  eggs  here.  Some  remained,  but  laid 
no  eggs.— [E.  M.  Pratt. 

Eulchinson,  Reno  County,— "^one  remained. — [S.  T.  Kelsey. 

Industry,  Dickinson  County,— Yery  few  remained.  None  noticed  to  lay  eggs.— [G.  J.. 
Smart.  ^-^  ^ 
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Indianola,  Bailer  Count  if, —'Soue  remained. 

lola,  Alien  Couwii/.— No.— [H.  F.  Rice. 

Irving,  Marshall  County,— Only  a  few  scattered  iDdividnals  remained  after  the  gen- 
eral flight.    None  were  known  to  deposit  eggs. — [B.  T.  Ward. 

Jewell  City,  Jewell  County, — All  loft. — [Harrison  Keely. 

Junction  City,  Davia  County. ^Yery  few  batched;  none  were  noticed  to  lay  eggs. 
None  remained.    No  eggs  were  laid.—  [Chas.  S.  Davis. 

Lane,  Franklin  Counfy.— No.— [Jas.  Hanway. 

Le  Rovy  Coffey  County,— A  few  remained.  No  eggs  that  I  can  hear  6f.  None  notioed.— 
[M.  F.  Wbite. 

Logan,  Pkillipe  County, — Very  few  hatched,  and  none  remained. — {_Jno,  Benjamin. 

Lyndon,  Osage  County.— -T^o, 

Lyons,  Bice  Coifttfv.— None  remained ;  died  before  they  were  large  enough  to  fly. 

JUanhattan,  Riley  County, — ^I  think  none  remained;  I  noticed  none. — [N.A«  Adams. 

McPheraon,  MoFherson  County.—ThGy  laid  no  eggs;  but  few  remained. 

Medina,  Jefferson  County, — All  left. 

Millwood,  Leavenworth  County,— A  few  came  in  this  fall  and  are  now  here,  bat  laid  no 


Veosho  Falls,  Woodson  Counfy.— No.    No.    No.— [J.  T.  Goodnow. 

Newton,  Harvey  County. — None  remained  with  us.— [F.  L.  Knott. 

Oakwood,  Linn  Couniy.^No.— [ W.  E.  Mclntyre. 

Olathe,  Johnson  County. So.— [E,  P.  Diehl. 

Osborne  City,  Osborne  County,—  None  remained. — [M.  Mohler. 

Osa^  Mission,  Neosho  County, — ^All  left. 

Oswego,  Labette  County,— l^o.    None  remained. — [T.  B.  Abbott. 

Oakaloosa,  Jtfferson  County,— A  very  few  remained.    I  did  not  notice  any  ovipositing. 

Ottawa,  Franklin  County,— ^one  remained. — [H.  J.  Smith. 

Oxford,  SumnfT  County,— A  few  locusts  remained  after  the  departure  of  those  hatched 
here,  but  there  was  a  new  feature  with  regard  to  the  departure.  Heretofore  they  have 
left  as  tbey  came,  in  swarms,  but  this  year  they  gradually  left,  and  I  think  a  moath 
was  occupied  in  their  departure.  We  had  extremely  wet  weather  daring  Miiy,  and 
they  were  forced  to  leave.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  there  have  been  no  e^gs 
deposited  since  a  year  ago  this  fall.— [A.  Gridley,  Jr. 

Parsons,  Labette  County,— iione  remained;  no  eggs  laid.  Very  few;  no. — [AngeU 
Matbewson. 

Peabody,  Marion  County, — ^A  few  remained  all  summer,  but  none  deposited  eggs. 

Bite^f,  Riley  County, — Nooe  remained. 

Salina,  Saline  County,— ^o ;  all  leflt  about  the  1st  of  July.  None  renuuned.  Nods 
remained. — [8.  J.  Gilmore. 

Seneca,  Nemaha  County, — ^Very  few  ;  have  heard  that  a  few  have  been  seen  oviposit- 
ing, but  am  of  the  opinion  that  very  little  was  done  in  that  way. — [G.  W.  Johnson. 

South  Center,  Smith  (bounty— All  left. 

Tabor^  Clay  County. — Very  few  remained ;  no  eggs  laid. — [J.  W.  Ba^by. 

Fredonia,  Wilson  County, — Within  the  scope  of  my  observation, few,  if  any,  got  wings^ 
but  died  or  vanished  prior  to  making  any  deposits. — [S.  C.  Carley. 

Uniontown,  Bourbon  County,— Few  or  none  remaiutd  here  after  their  matority;  do 
eggs  laid  this  fall  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of. — [George  Wier. 

Valley  Falls,  Jefferson  County. — None  remained  in  this  county;  no  eggs  laid  this  taU. 

Wioluta,  Sedgwick  County, — ^No,  all  lefc. — [Levi  Branson. 

Wilmington,  Wabaunsee  County. — Few  or  none  remained. 

Winfield,  Cowley  County,— Yes,  but  all  died.— [Wirt  W.  Walton. 

Yatea  Center,  Woodson  County, — ^All  left  after  acquiring  wings. — [J.  PowelL 

MISSOURI. 

Carfh/ige,  Jasper  CoMii/y.— They  did  not.— [J.  Tilden. 

Defiance,  Worth  County. — ^A  few. 

Foreut  City,  Holt  County,— No  'hoppers  remained  with  us ;  they  all  left  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  travel. — |  J.  D.  Wbite. 

Flag  Spring,  Andrew  County,— But  few  remained  in  our  localitv  after  the  departan 
of  tbose  which  hatched  and  developed ;  they  were  not  noticed  to  lay  eggs.— [J.  K. 
White. 

Greenfield,  Dade  Coun/y.— No.— [W.  G.  McDowell. 

Lamar,  Barton  County. — ^A  few  remained,  but  I  did  not  observe  them  laying  eg^; 
there  are  a  few  here  now,  but  they  are  doing  no  damage ;  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  tbey 
have  laid  no  eggs. — [A.  A.  Dye. 

Little  Osage,  Vernon  County, — A  few  of  the  locusts  remxiined  in  this  locality,  but  sooe 
have  been  noticed  to  lay  eggs. — [M.  L.  Modrell. 

Morriifville, Polk  County.— I  think  not;  a  few  hatched  out  in  isolated  spots  in  tbis 
country  in  the  spring,  but  in  a  short  time  they  disappeared.— [H.  C.  Pritchett. 

Mount  Vernon,  Bales  Ccmn/y.— None  remained  here. — [W.  S.  Goodman. 
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Oregon^  Bolt  Ccmnf?/.— Some  few  still  remoin  here;  have  not  observed  any  depositing 
eggs.    None;  no.— [C.  L.  Irvine. 

Fickeriug^  Nodaway  County,-^A  large  number  remained  after  the  main  body»  had  left, 
bnt  I  have  not  observed  them  to  lay  any  eggs. — [M.  B.  W.  Harman. 

Itodiestert  Andrew  County. — No. — [J.  Kimbertin. 

JltcdSf  J€i»per  County. — ^No< — [J.  M.  Thornbarg. 

Rock  Portf  Atchison  County. — A  few  remained  after  the  denartnre  of  the  main  swarms ; 
I  do  not  think  any  eggs  were  deposited  by  them. — [John  t>.  Dopf. 

Sarcoxie^  Jasper  County.— -A  few  have  been  here  all  the  summer,  but  very  few  have 
been  noticed  laying.    No. — [E.  D.  Barton. 

MINNESOTA. 

Jamesrill€f  Waseca  County. — None  remained. — [J.  J.  Headley. 

Lureme,  Rock  County. — None  remained  of  any  consequence,  but  occasionally  detach- 
ments of  swarms  alighted  for  a  brief  period  to  feed,  and  then  departed.  No  eggs  laid ; 
but  very  few  coupling. — [H.  Brook  way. 

Minneapolis^  Douglas  Cottiity.— None. — [R.  J.  Mendonhall. 

NKBIUSKA. 

Omaha,  Douglas  County. — ^Tbere  was  no  general  flight,  and  none  were  known  to  lay 
e^gs.  A  very  tew  locusts  remained  after  the  departure  of  those  which  batched  in  this 
vicinity,  but  they  seemed  to  have  very  little  Yitaiity.  They  did  not  lay  eggs.— [Ex- 
Go  v.  Alv.  Saunders. 

Patron^  Butler  County. — None  remained.— [J.  Tannahill. 

Plattsmouthf  Cass  County. — None  remained;  no  eggs  deposited. — [D.  H.  Wheeler. 

Pleasant  Eillf  Saline  Counfy, — ^None  remained.— {E.  8.  Abbott. 

Salem,  Richardson  County. — Not  in  1877 ;  but  in  1875  a  limited  number  remained  and 
deposited  eggs.  There  were  some  remained  till  fall,  I  thii  k,  but  never  not.ced  any  of 
them  to  lay  any  eggs;  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  eggs,  as  yet,  this  full. — [B.  F. 
Miles. 

Amazon,  Franklin  County. — Some  remained.    No  eggs  laid. — [H.  O.  Hendricks. 

Brownville,  Nemaha  County. — A  few  remained  all  the  season.  Have  seen  a  few  scat- 
tering ones  to-day  (October  27).  None  have  laid  eggs,  so  far  as  I  know. — [Rob.  W. 
Fnmas. 

Dewitt,  Saline  County. — None  remained  that  I  noticed.  No  eggs  laid  this  season. — 
[W.  F.  Ware. 

Genoa,  Platte  County. — I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  locusts  which  hat^shed  here 
last  spring  remained,  thou|;h  I  think  a  few  left  by  passing  swarms  spent  some  time 
with  us.    I  saw  no  egtfs  laid. 

Hendricks,  Otoe  County.— A  few,  and  but  a  very  few,  commenced  to  lay  eggs,  but  sud- 
denly ceased. 

Johnson,  Nemaha  Ctw«<.y.— No.— [J.  B.  Johnson. 

Ntbo,  Platte  County. — None  remained  or  returned. — [John  Wise. 

Lincoln^  Dodge  County, — ^No.    None  remained.— [Silas  Garber. 

TJCXA8. 

Austin,  Trams  County.— ^one,  or,  if  any,  an  occasional  one  that  disappeared,  probably 
picked  up  by  birds ;  I  don't  think  any  remained  in  this  section  of  the  country  through 
the  season ;  they  went  North,  to  a  grasshopper.— [V.  O.  King. 

Bastrop,  Bastrop  County. — ^None  remainea. — [James  Moore. 

Black  Jack  Spring,  Fayette  County.— lHo, — [J.  C.  Melcher. 

Calvert,  Robertson  County. — Not  a  locnst  left  remaining  in  the  whole  county.— T.  J. 
Monlton,jr. 

Dallas,  Dallas  County. — ^No.  None  remained.  None  remained.— [J.  Boll. 

Denison,  Grayson  County.— JSo.  All  leit  very  early  in  the  season.  I  do  not  think  they 
laid  any  eggs.    No.    The  locusts  all  left  at  once.— [T.  V.  Munson. 

MeadamUe,  Robinson  Coimfy.— None  i^mained  after  the  general  flight  north. 

Helotes,  Bexar  County. — None  remained,  hence  no  eggs  were  laid.— [H.  Brous. 

Houston,  Harris  County. — In  answer  to  your  1st,  I  would  state  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  all  took  their  departure  northward  as  soon  as  they  were  large  enough  to  fly,  very 
few,  if  any,  remaining,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  deposits  of  eggs.— [A.  B.  Small. 

Plana,  volUns  County.-A  few  remained,  bat  no  eggs  laid. — [H.  C.  Overacker« 
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MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  YOUNG  LOCUSTSL 

[Answers  to  qneation  15,  circalar  No.  1 :  The  prevailiDfic  direction  in  which  the  jonog 
insects  traveled,  and  any  other  facts  in  relation  to  the  marching  of  the  yonng.] 

IOWA. 

Spirit  LakCf  Dtckinson  County.—Yonng;  'hoppers  seem  to  move  northward. — [Mosher 

jQount  Hopey  Sao  County,— They  staid  where  they  hatched  until  they  acquired 
wi  ngs. — r  Holmes. 

Lake  Citify  Calhoun  County, — In  1874  the  yonng  'hoppers  seemed  to  travel  north.— 
[Jack. 

AUa,  Buena  Vista  County, — No  particular  direction ;  mostly  with  the  prevailing  winds. 
— [Thompson. 

Fort  Dodge,  Webster  County, — Seems  to  be  northward. — [Mrs.  Swnin. 

Dakota  City,  Humboldt  County.— NLos'ly  toward  the  north  and  northwest. — [Adams. 

£sthervillef  Emmett  County, — In  every  direction,  apparently  hunting  for  food. — [  Jarvis. 

Altaf  Buena  Vista  County,— In  the  pnpa  st>ate  they  have  traveled  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion from  11  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m, — [Crowell. 

Pringhar,  O'Brien  County. — They  travel  in  every  direction  in  search  of  food. — [Long- 
shore. 

Sidney,  Fremont  County,— The  prevailing  direction  of  travel  is  nearly  east,  perhaps 
from  5^  to  10^  north  ;  this  course  I  have  decided  upon  from  examining  different  schools 
in  ditt'erent  localities,  and  at  various  times. — [Q.  V.  Swearengen. 

laborj  Fremont  County, — The  locusts  commenced  flying  due  east  this  afternoon;  yes- 
terday afternoon  flying  southeast ;  pnpsB,  when  traveling  at  all,  move  in  a  sonth  and 
east  direction,  generally  following  the  roads. — [J. E.Todd. 

NEBRASKA. 

Plattsmouthj  Cass  CoMiiYy.— Toward  food.— [Child. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Saline  County, — ^Tbeir  line  of  travel  depends  on  the  surface  of  the  groand 
and  proximity  to  crops. — [Abbott. 

Arago,  Eichardson  County. — Northeast  and  north.— [Gerdes. 

Htbron,  Thayer  County. — Travel  but  little;  with  the  wind. — [ J.  W. Fitzpatrick. 

Xiobrara,  Knox  County. — South. — [Hulliban. 

Farmers  Valley,  Hamilton  County, — No  particular  direction. — [Voshurgb. 

Sunlight,  Cass  County. — They  march  for  some  fleld  of  grain  and  stay  till  fledgodfif 
good  picking.— [Babbitt. 

Ponca,  Dixon  County.— ^e&tly  always  to  the  north  or  northwest — [EockwelL 

Plattsmoufh,  Cass  Coun/j/.— Southeast. — [Wheeler. 

Genoa,  Platte  County, — ^Northeast. — [Truman. 

Bwr  Oak,  Otoe  County. — Northwest  direction,— [Davidson. 

Fiiend,  Saline  County. — The  yonng  insect«  do  not  travel,  except  in  search  of  food; 
they  will  not  average  more  than  three  feet  in  24  hours. — [Wbitcombe. 

Salem,  Richardson  County. — No  particular  direction. 

Hooper,  Dodge  County. — Those  hatched  here  invariably  go  northwest. — [Eisley. 

Tecumseh,  Johnson  County. — All  directions;  they  go  to  the  nearest  barley  or  wheat 
field.— [Holmes. 

Nebo,  Platte  County. — According  to  promise,  I  give  you  a  few  observations  of  my 
own  in  regard  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  locusts  within  the  limits  of  Circular  No.  2. 
The  locusts  are  now  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  grow  very  slowly,  on 
account,  I  think,  of  the  continued  cold,  wet  weather.  They  have  done  no  perceptible 
harm,  except  in  small  spots  here  and  there,  for  the  last  rx  weeks.  For  the  past  few 
days,  in  clear  weather,  of  which  we  have  but  little  at  a  time,  they  move  in  a  north- 
west course,  leaving  tlieir  hatching-ground  for  the  prairie  or  adjoining  pieces  of  graio. 
To-day  we  have  a  brisk  northwest  wind  and  cold  alternate  showers  and  sunshine,  yet 
they  are  striving  to  march  on, the  wind  often  whirling  them  back  many  feet;  but, like 
the  gritty  bug  that  they  are,  they  up  and  try  it  again.  Some  of  my  neighbors  dngdfep 
and  wide  ditches,  but  they  prove  of  no  avail;  those  that  do  not  make  a  dean  jomp 
climb  up  some  other  way— the  same  as  many  persons  try  to  get  into  the  aheepfold. 
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Besides  tliiA,  they  (the  'hoppers)  seem  to  know  that  there  are  ohstractions  in  the  way, 
and  many  make  an  obliqoe  maroh  and  flank  the  enemy.  I  observe  the  same  maneuver 
where  there  is  water  in  front  of  the  marching  colnmn,  which  has  been  the  caee  fre- 
qnently  the  pnst  six  weeks.  Some  persons  claim  that  many  are  dying  from  some  un- 
known oanse,  hot  1  have  failed  to  discover  the  fact  to  my  satisfaction.  It  is  a  trnth, 
however,  that  the  birds  and  devoaring;  insects,  such  as  spiders,  bugs,  &c.,  have  feasted 
on  them  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  fact  that  the  cola  and  continued  wet  weather 
has  kept  them  in  a  numb  and  helpless  state  the  most  of  the  time  since  their  finit  ap- 
pearance. I  feel  confident  that  if  the  weather  had  been  warm  and  dry,  as  it  usually 
IS  in  this  country  at  this  time  of  year,  our  crops  would  have  been  destroyed  to  a 
great  extent  ere  this.  I  shall  in  a  few  days  send  you  another  lot  of  the  advanced  growth 
of  'hoppers  so  you  can  see  what  progress  they  have  made.  I  would  state  that  the  nature 
of  the  soil  where  ditches  were  made  is  a  stiff,  clay  soil,  on  what  we  call  rolling  or  bluff 
prairie-land.  So  far,  crops  that  have  suffered  most  are  wheat,  and  this  only  a  small 
per  cent.  Oats,  barley,  rye,  and  com  a  mere  trifle.  Crops  of  all  kinds  look  very  promis- 
ing, taking  out  the  few  pieces  of  grasshopper  wheat,  with  the  exception  of  com;  that 
is  hackwaid  from  wet  and  cold,  otherwise  good. — [John  Wise. 

DAKOTA. 

Sayihrookf  Clay  Couit/y.— North.— [Hall. 

(  Unknown,) — Qenerally  south  and  southeast ;  occasionally  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County. —Bo  not  appear  to  travel  in  any  particular  direction. — 
[Everett. 

MINNESOTA. 

Carver,  Carver  County, — Northwest,  but  west  and  north  along  paths  and  public 
highways ;  brush  and  timber  will  change  their  course. — [Dunn. 

yew  Auburn,  Sibley  County, — To  north  and  northwest. — [Clevinger. 

Norwood,  Carver  Countif. — Mostly  northwest. — [Tiffany. 

Worthington,  Nobles  County.^lio  particular  direction  until  fully  winged,  then  always 
south. — [Oburchill. 

ExoelaioTf  Hennepin  Couniy.—The  young  insects  move  in  every  direction  from  their 
batch  ing-gronnd. — [  Powers. 

Lake  Park,  Becker  County, — Mostly  south  and  southeast>.->[Holton. 

Magnolia,  Rook  County, — Generally  travel  with  the  wind. 

Lake  Eunice,  Becker  County, — In  every  direction  before  acquiring  wings ;  after,  south- 
east.—[McLelland. 

Saint  Peter,  Nicollet  County  —In  1875,  northwest.— [Arnold. 

Glenwood,  Pope  County, — In  every  direction ;  mostly  with  the  wind. — [Campbell. 

Mankato,  Blue  Earth  County, — ^No  particular  direction.  I  have  known  swarms  in  the 
same  vicinity  to  travel  in  opposite  directions. — [John  C.  Wise. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County, — Young  locusts  only  move  about  to  obtain  food.  They  will 
come  to  a  wheat  field  from  the  prairie. — [Weymouth. 

Holmes  City,  Douglas  Ccmnly.— Southeast. — [filackwell. 

Detroit,  Becker  Cottitiy.- North.— [Wood. 

Alden,  Freeborn  County.— No  preferred  direction. — [Cross. 

Becker,  Sherburne  County,— Qonth  of  east. — [Wagner. 

Burnhamville,  Todd  County, — ^Tbe  young  intects  generally  travel  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  but  when  once  on  their  way  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  would  not 
induce  them  to  change  their  course.  They  like  to  follow  roads  and  paths  and  seem 
more  inclined  to  travel  shortly  before  they  enter  the  winged  state  than  at  any  other 
stage. — [Rhoda. 

(  Unknown). — In  this  locality,  north. 

Seward,  Nobles  Cown^.- Always  with  the  wind.— [Terry. 

Madelia,  Watonwan  County,— June  16,  1877,  southwest.- [Sylvester. 

Norseland,  Nicollet  County,— It  seems  to  me  that  they  gener^ly  prefer  to  travel  against 
the  wind,  because  I  have  observed  that  when  the  wind  is  from  a  northerly  direction 
they  go  that  way,  and  when  it  is  from  the  south  they  turn  in  that  direction ;  but  when 
they  feel  the  scent  of  a  wheat  field  they  care  neither  for  wind  nor  direction,  all  seem 
instinctively  to  turn  toward  it. — [John  Webster. 

Dassel,  Meeker  County, — Invariably  with  the  wind.— [Moxon. 

Worthington,  Nobles  County, — Mostly  west  or  south  in  droves.— [McDowell. 

Collins,  McLeod  County, — When  the  wind  changes  the  young  'hoppers  seem  to  hop 
against  it  for  the  period  of  34  hours,  and  then  in  every  direction  until  another  change 
takes  place. — [Canfield. 

Banks,  Faribault  County, — Southeast. — [Payne. 

Golden  Gate,  Brown  County. — ^They  traveled  in  all  directions.— [Letford. 

Kerkhoven,  Swift  County, — The  young  'hoppers,  before  they  had  wings,  seemed  to 
move  mostly  northwest. — [Jacobson. 

Willmar,  Kandiyohi  County.— They  seem  to  move  southeast  when  very  young.— [Haly. 

Sibley,  Sibley  County, — General  direction  north,  although  it  has  varied  in  different 
localities  at  different  times.— [Woodbury. 
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VieJcshurg,  Renville  County,— Thej  are  not  governed  by  the  wind,  but  travel  toward 
the  fields.— [Mrs.  Rich. 

Worthingtan,  Nobles  County, — ^West  and  south. 

OUo,  Pope  County, — In  all  directions. — [Hoffman. 

Alexandria^  Douglas  County, — ^In  any  direction,  in  quest  of  food. — [Aaker. 

La  Verne,  Rock  County, — Southeasterly  direction.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
do  not  make  a  continuous  march,  but  march  a  few  days,  then  have  a  season  of  rest 
and  feeding.  I  have  discovered  that  they  sht)d  their  coat  or  outer  ooveringi  I  should 
think,  at  about  four  weeks  old,  and  dnriug  the  time  of  shedding,  and  for  a  few  days 
after,  they  are  quite  stupid ;  so  much  so,  that  they  can  be  easily  caoght  with  the  hand. 
Inclosed  I  send  you  some  of  their  skins.  Also,  at  the  time  of  taking  wings,  they  shed 
their  coat  again.  Before  shedding,  there  are  to  be  seen  on  their  shoulders  elevations 
resembling  black  buttons,  in  which  the  wings  are  folded,  and  immediately  after  shed- 
ding unfold  and  take  their  natural  shape ;  and  in  three  days  they  are  ready  to  fly. 
Immediately  after  shedding  they  are  very  stupid-— can  neither  fly  nor  Jump — and  ap- 
pear quite  soft  and  clumsy.  When  they  take  their  wings  I  will  send  some  specimena 
if  you  wish.— [H.  Brockway. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ottawa^  Kansas, — ^Northwest. — [A.  Willis. 

Atchis  fi,  Kansas, — In  the  direction  where  there  was  something  good  for  them  to 
eat.— [E.  Snyder. 

Tonganoxie^  Leavenworth  County,  Kansas, — ^Toung  loonsts  traveled  backward,  for- 
ward, ahd  criss-cross. — [H.  Y.  Needham. 

Tabor,  Clay  County,  Kansas, — ^Insects  seem  to  search  for  protected  places. — { L  W. 
Bagby. 

Calvert,  Robertson  County,  Texas, — ^They  traveled  in  shoals,  in  all  directions.  For  five 
miles'  travel  yon  could  meet  them  going  to  various  points  of  the  compass  the  same 
day.— [D.  Ptirker.]  Alternately,  north  and  south,  or  northeast  and  southwest.  They 
seemed  to  march  in  swarms,  and  in  portions  of  the  country  went  to  all  points  of  the 
compass. — [  W.  L.  Coleman. 

Austin,  Travis  County,  Texas,'-The  young  grasshoppers  commenced  to  travel  early 
in  the  season,  and  went  in  a  northwest  course  generally.  Some  days  they  woold  go 
north.  They  commenced  to  travel  as  soon  as  they  could  bop  about  in  the  fields.  In 
the  timber  or  brnsh  they  remained  some  longer ;  did  not  travel  so  fast.  I  think  the 
cause  of  it  was,  they  were  not  disturbed  as  they  were  in  the  fields.  There  were  no 
means  of  any  kind  used  in  this  section  to  protect  crops  from  the  young  locust. — [John 
Secrtst. 

Diamond  City,  Jasper  County,  Missouri, — South-southwest  from  ten  in  the  forenoon 
till  sundown,  after  which  they  began  to  feed.  The  unfledged  locnsts  would  be  all  over 
a  field  one  day,  and  the  next  would  be  gone,  and  no  one  conld  tell  where  or  when  they 
went.— [Wm.  G.  L.  Craig. 

Smitlileld,  Cache  County,  Utah, — ^The  young  insect  generally  travels  south  and  west, 
unless  headed  by  streams  or  insurmountable  obstacles,  such  as  banren  or  marshy 
lands.— [James  S.  Cantwell,  P.  M. 
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TIME  OP  TEAR  WHEN  THE  INSECTS  GET  FULL  WINGS. 


Inswers  to  question  9,  ciionlar  No.  1.    Date  at  which  the  first  insect  acquired  fall 

wings.] 

IOWA. 

Dakota  City,  Humboldt  Coimfjf.— July  15.— [Adams. 

Pringhar,  O^Brien  County, — May  15, 1877.— [Longshore. 

Lake  City,  Calhoun  County. — About  July  1,  in  former  years. — [  Jacki 

Mount  Hope,  Sao  County,---Jxine  25, 1877. — [Holmes. 

Alta,  Buena  Vieta  Coimfy.— June  20.— [Crowell. 

NEBRASKA. 

Tecuineekj  Johneon  County. — June  20  to  25.— [Holmes. 

Plattsmouth,  Case  Conn/y.— June  5, 1875;  a  few  June  6, 1877. — [ Child 

Sunlighty  Case  Omnty.— About  June  3,  1875.— [Babbitt. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Saline  Counfy.- About  June  1, 1875.— [Abbott. 

Ponoa,  Dixon  County. — Insects  acquired  full  wings  when  about  six  weeks  old.— 

Rockwell. 

Arago,  Riekardeon  Ctmnfy.— June  18.— [Gerdes. 

Hooper,  Dodge  Cowniy.- About  50  days  after  hatching,  June  25  to  30.— [Elsley. 

Friend,  Saline  County. — About  Jane  28.— [Whitcombe. 

(  Unknown),  Bichardson  County.— Ahont  June  28. 

MINNESOTA. 

Holmee  City,  Douglas  Ctmnty.— June  25.— [Blackwell. 

Grafton,  Sibley  County. — June  20, 1877. — [Qardner. 

BnmhammUe,  Todd  Counfy.— June  22.— [Rhoda. 

Alexandria,  Douglas  Coimty.— The  latter  end  of  June. — [Aberorombie. 

Excelsior,  Henn^n  County. — July  1. — [Powers. 

Dassel,  Meeker  County, — Jane  20,  a  very  few. — [Mason. 

Seivard,  Nobles  County.— 3n\j  8, 1876.— [Terry. 

(  Vffknown). — 1st  to  10th  of  July. 

South  Bend,  Blue  Earth  County.— Lsust  of  June.— [Davis. 

Carver,  Carver  County.— June  12,  a  few. — [Dunn. 

Keto  Auhum,  Sibley  County.— June  20. — [Cleviager. 

Albert  Lea,  Freeborn  County.— ^aj  15.— ( Johnson. 

Xoneood,  Carver  County. — June  15. — [Tiffany. 

Banks,  FairibauU  County.— July  10.— [Payne. 

Pipe  Stone,  Pipe  Stone  County.— July  11.— [Sweet. 

Jackson,  Jackson  County.— July  J  to  10. — [Chamberlain. 

Raymond,  Steams  County.— Jmy  6. — [Raymond. 

Vicksburg,  Renville  County. — June  25  to  27. — [Rich. 

Oak  Lake,  Becker  County.— About  June  30. 

Lake  Eunice,  Becker  County.— July  4. — [McClelland. 

Lu  Verne,  Rock  County.— Yint  insects  acquired  wings  June  25.    Commenced  leaving 

ily  1.— [H.  Brock  way. 

Vicksburg,  Renville  County. — June  25  to  June  27. — [Hale. 

Oak  Lake,  Becker  County.— Ahout  June  30.— [McGrew. 

KANSAS. 

ClaytonviUe,  Brown  County.— It  is  difficult  to  tell  with  certainty  Just  when  the  locusts 
mmenced  their  fledging  here,  as  others  from  the  south  have  been  occasionally  drop- 
ng  for  a  month  past  every  time  the  wind  has  been  from  that  direction.  About  the 
ginning  of  this  month,  however,  I  observed  the  larger  ones  gathered  themselves  to- 
it  her  and  seemed  dull  and  listless  for  a  day  or  two,  then  crawled  up  sticks  and  straws, 
id  pulled  themselves  into  another  stage  of  their  existence. — [H.  M.  Robertson. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Atchison  County.— About  June  15. — [F.  M.  Dougan. 
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COLORADO. 

La  Portef  Larimer  County. — Latter  part  of  Jnne. — [£.  N.  Garbntt. 

MISSOURI. 

Diamond  City,  Jasper  County.— June  20. — [William  G.  L.  Craig. 

TEXAS. 

Calvert,  Robertson  County, — April  20.  It  was  fnll  three  months  from  the  time  fbej 
commenced  hatching  here  before  any  of  them  had  \riugs. — [W.  L.  Coleman.]  April 
20.— [D.  Parker. 

Austin,  Travis  County. — Some,  but  not  many,  acquired  wings  the  10th  of  ApriL— [John 
H.  Secri&t. 

KEW  MEXICO. 

Socorro f  Socorro  County.— July  1. — [George  May. 

UTAH. 

Smithfleld,  Cache  County.—Fiom  Ist  to  5th  of  Jan6.--[ James  8.  Cantwell«  P.  M. 
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APPEnrDIX    XTII. 


HABITS  AT  NIGHT. 

[Answers  to  qnestioD  23,  circalar  1,  and  30,  in  Mr.  Thomas's  additional  qaestions : 
Stato  all  you  know  about  the  habits  of  the  young  or  fall-grown  insects  during  the 
night,  and  especially  whether  you  have  ever  known  them  to  march  or  contiane  to 
fly  after  the  sun  is  down,  and  if  so,  how  long  into  the  night.] 

IOWA. 

Altat  Buena  Vista  Covit^^.— Neither  fly  nor  eat,  but  sit  still  where  they  are  when 
night  comes. — [Thompson.]  The  very  young  get  under  clods  or  anything  to  keep 
warm.  The  older  prefer  to  ascend  anything  to  roost.  Do  not  march  nor  fly,  but  de- 
stroy where  they  roost. — [Crowell. 

Lake  City,  Calhoun  County,— Thej  will  gather  on  trees,  fences,  weeds,  cornstalks,  &c., 
to  roost.    Do  not  eat  nor  travel  at  night.—  [Jack. 

PringhaTf  0*Brien  Couniy.—Yonng  insects  seem  not  to  eat  at  ni|^ht,  but  seek  protec- 
tion from  wind  by  getting  under  clods  and  grass.  The  grown  insects  eat  a  little  at 
nigh  t. — [  Longshore. 

Sioux  City,  Woodbury  County, — ^The  young  'hoppers  are  generally  dormant  at  night. 
As  evening  approaches  they  will  climb  upon  straw  stubble,  fences,  small  trees,  or  any 
other  substance  that  is  high  and  dry,  and  remain  there  until  morning.  The  old  'hop- 
pers seem  to  work  about  the  same,  unless  in  flight.  It  is  generally  thought  that  they 
do  not  light  at  night  unless  the  wind  becomes  unfavorable. — [Skinner. 

DAKOTA. 

SaybrooJCf  Clay  CounUf. — ^Appear  to  sit  still  beliind  the  sheltery  side  of  anything,  to 
keep  warm.    Sit  still ;  don't  eat. — [Hall. 

Olitfet,  Hutchinson  County. — ^They  surely  fly  at  night  during  their  passage,  as  they  are 
seen  every  fair  day  during  summer  on  the  wing,  but  do  not  light  at  night. — [Jones. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County, — Toung  'hoppers  will  go  five  or  six  rods  to  get  into 
straw  or  high  grass  for  the  night. — [Everett. 

Milltotcn,  Armstrong  County. — Think  they  lie  still  at  night. — [Taylor. 

Wahpeton,  Richland  County, — Neither  fly,  march,  nor  eat  at  night.  Congregate  in 
piles  two  cr  more  inches  deep,  or  on  small  shrubs  and  weeds.— [Smith. 

Walhallaf  Pembina  Coun^^.— Locusts  neither  fly,  march,  nor  eat  at  night. — [Miss 
Mayer. 

NEBRASKA. 

Farmers  Valley,  Hamilton  County, — At  night  and  in  rainy  weather  they  go  to  high 
grass  or  stalks  for  shelter.  I  had  a  field  of  corn  in  1874  that  was  standing  and  not 
seriously  damaged  when  night  commenced.  The  next  morning  it  was  only  cornstalks, 
leaves  and  ears  having  been  eiiten. — [J.  Vosburg. 

Plattsmouth,  Cass  County, — The  young  cluster  under  leaves,  clods,  roots,  &o.,  not  at 
night,  but  in  rain  and  cold  weather ;  do  not  eat  under  such  circumstances.  The  grown 
remain  perched  on  trees,  bushes,  &c.  When  on  the  wing,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
think  they  fly  all  night.— [Child. 

Sunlight,  Cass  County, — Grown  ones  fly  up  to  roost ;  young  crawl  up  on  stubble, 
weeds,  &c.— [Babbit. 

Steele  City,  Jefftrson  County, — They  rest  during  the  night  on  bushes,  cornstalks, 
&c.— [Gantt. 

Arago,  Richardson  County. — They  crawl  up  to  the  top  of  fences,  bnsJUes,  weeds,  and 
grain. — [Gerdes. 

Grand  Island,  Hall  County, — ^Toward  evening  the  young  'hoppers  climb  b\«shes,  poles, 
sticks,  small  trees,  and  on  wet  and  cold  days  they  seek  shelter  under  anything  that 
will  hold  them.— [Stolley. 

Hooper,  Dodge  County, — ^Never  move  at  night  unless  disturbed.— [Eisley. 

Pleasant  Hilly  Saline  County, — Toung  insects  quiet  at  night.  The  old  ones  collect  on 
tr«es  and  shrubs,  sometimes  in  sufficient  numbers  to  bend  the  trees.— [Abbott. 

Chapman,  Merrick  County,— Thej  feed  mostly  on  cloudy  days,  in  the  evenings  and 
warm  nights.  They  crawl  upon  all  kinds  of  vegetation  of  an  evening  and  stay  until 
the  hot  sun  of  the  next  day,  then  they  seek  the  shade. — [Cox. 

Fremont,  Dodge  County, —Do  not  fly  but  sometimes  eat  at  night.  If  flying  they  will 
light  before  sunset.— [Blanchard. 
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Ponca,  Dixon  Coun1y,^The  yoDn^  do  not  eat  at  oight  bat  cronch  down  under  Rome 
grass  or  bush,  or  around  a  lump  of  dirt.  The  old  ones  eat  all  night  as  well  as  all  day 
to  my  certain  knowledge. — [James  Rockwill. 

Friend,  Saline  Coanly, — ^The  young  and  growing  remain  nnder  straw,  earth,  hay,  old 
grass,  and  fallen  wetds,  daring  the  ni^hc. — [Whitcomb. 

Niobrara,  Knox  County, — They  remain  quiet  until  moming.-^[Hallihan. 

MINNESOTA. 

Avon,  Steams  County, — ^Think  the  yonng  do  most  damage  nights. — [Brakefield. 

Golden  Gate,  Brown  County, — They  climb  on  plants,  trees,  and  fences  (in  fact  roost). — 
[Letford. 

Banks,  Faribault  County.-^Qet  in  dry  places ;  sit  dormant. — [Payne. 

Le  Sueur,  Le  Sueur  County,— -They  gather  in  clusters  during  the  night,  either  on  the 
gronnd  or  vegetation. — [Chapman. 

JfiUmar,  Kandiyohi  County, — The  yonng  and  the  old  insects  seem  to  have  abont  the 
same  habits ;  they  get  up  on  the  grain  in  the  evening,  and,  I  suppose,  feed  during  the 
night.    I  do  not  think  they  march  much  during  the  night-time.— -[Haly. 

Detroit,  Becker  County. — ^The  old  stop  at  night  to  feed ;  the  yonng  do  the  most  mis- 
chief at  night. — [McLelland. . 

South  Bend,  Blue  Earth  County. — ^Yonng  on  honses  and  fences,  as  g|eneral  rule. — [Davis. 

Cooleyville,  Steele  County,— Ttey  go  to  roost  early  in  the  evening,  in  the  moat  sheltered 
places  that  they  can  flnd.—fCIark. 

Wot^hi7igton,  Nobles  County,— Yowng  'hoppers,  as  the  snn  goes  down,  leave  the  grtra 
and  go  down  to  the  ground,  crawling  nnder  lumps  c«f  dirt  and  into  cracks  in  the  gioond. 
They  are  hard  to  be  found  during  a  cold  rain,  but  the  sun  is  never  too  hot  for  them; 
even  the  focus  of  a  sun-glass  will  not  kill  a  full-grown  'hcpper.  Strange  us  it  may 
seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true.  This  is  from  my  own  experimental  knowledge  at  different 
times,  holding  the  glass  above  the  head  so  as  to  get  a  direct  focus;  which,  if  the  same 
focus  was  placed  on  paper,  and  the  glass  moved  slowly  along,  it  would  bum  a  streak 
throngh  the  paper  as  fast  as  it  was  moved.  Fifteen  minutes  of  snch  a  trial  has  proved 
insufficient  to  destroy  the  life  of  his  'hoppership.— [Churchill. 

Seward,  Nobles  County. — Young  always  roost  in  grass  or  furrows.  Winged  Hioppers 
always  roost  on  grain,  tall  grass,  sides  (t.  e.,  walls)  of  houses,  barns,  fences,  6lc-- 
[Terry. 

Windom,  Cottonwood  County. — ^Both  seem  to  roost  on  fences,  weeds,  trees,  and  anything 
they  can  get  upon,  except  when  qniie  young,  when  they  appear  to  hide  nnder  chnoka 
ot  dirt.  I  have  been  told  by  persons  who  claim  to  have  seen  them  that  they  sometimes 
fly  during  moonlight  nights;  but  I  am  doubtful  on  the  subject.  My  experience  has 
been  that  they  never  fly  or  march  after  snndown,  and  eeldom  ever  fly  before  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  usually  light  abont  noon ;  but  have  known  them  to  keep  cooiing 
down  till  nearly  sundown.    Think  they  do  not  eat  mnch  after  sunset.— [Haotington. 

Becker,  Sherburne  County, — Certainly  eat,  bat  don't  travel. — [Wagner. 

Tenhassen,  Martin  County.— They  seem  to  lie  in  groups  on  fences  and  honses,  in  shel- 
tered spots  on  the  ground.    Don't  march  nor  eat.-H Merry. 

Madelia,  Watonwan  County, — The  yonng  seek  shelter  from  cold  in  dry  straw  or  grass; 
but  in  warm  nights  they  crawl  up  on  all  sarroandiug  objects,  such  as  fences,  old  weeds, 
and  npon  growing  crops  and  grass. — [Sylvester. 

New  Auhum,  Sibley  County, — ^They  gather  on  grass,  grain,  high  weeds,  fences,  &c, 
nbont  one  to  two  hours  before  sundown,  and  remain  thus  until  the  dews  are  off  in  the 
mornings.    Do  not  eat  nights  or  very  cold  days. — [Clevinger. 

Dewald,  Nobles  County.— Ab  far  as  my  observations  extend  they  do  not  eat  nor  fly. 
At  night  they  climb  on  weeds,  grass,  hay,  or  grain,  &c.,  so  as  to  get  sheltered  appar- 
ently from  heavy  dews,  and  so  remain  till  sunrise.  We  often  take  advantage  of  that 
habit  of  theirs  in  this  way :  Spread  hay  or  straw  on  the  gronnd  two  or  three  inches 
thick,  or  so,  an  hour  or  more  before  sunset.  They  will  get  on  and  under  the  straw  in 
great  nnmbet^  before  dark.  Then  fire  all  round  as  soon  as  it  is  dark.  Morning  and 
evening  seem  to  be  their  feeding  times.  I  don't  think  they  eat  either  at  midday  or 
night ;  but  I  may  be  mistaken  in  that  reBpect.->[ Bates. 

Norseland,  Nicollet  County, — ^At  night  both  yonng  and  grown  insects  sit  still ;  if  they 
are  near  any  fence,  growths,  or  anything  elevat^  from  the  ground  they  will  crawl 
npon  it ;  if  they  are  on  bare  gronnd  they  will  go  in  clusters  to  remain  all  night— 
[Webster. 

Dassel,  Meeker  Conn  fy.—Tonng 'hoppers  congregate  at  sunset  in  groups  or  bunches  at  the 
foot  of  fence-posts,  under  sides  of  logs,  at  roots  of  stumps,  by  the  side  of  buildings.  &c. 
During  night  remain  quiet.  When  larger  they  climb  upon  fences,  buildings,  tmnks  of 
trees,  &c.  The  full-grown  'hoppers  also  climb  the  stack  of  grain,  small  bushes,  fences, 
buildings,  &c.  During  night,  at  other  times,  they  remain  ouiet.  I  have  known  them 
to  eat  tne  weatherboards  on  my  honse  in  one  night,  so  that  it  looked  like  newly- 
planed  lumber  (it  was  bass-wood  siding) ;  also  to  eat  the  leaves  of  trees  daring  night, 
and  other  nights  the  bushes  would  remain  unharmed,  although  so  loaded  with  hoppen 
that  the  limbs  would  nearly  break  with  their  weight. — [Maxson. 
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Clear  Lake,  Sherburne  Cown/y.— They  roost  on  the  fcDces  and  trees;  do  not  think  they 
eat  JnrinK  the  night. — [Frye. 

AldeUf  Freeborn  Countif. — Remain  on  the  ground  unless  disturbed.  Eat  on  what  Ihcy 
light,  on. — [Cross. 

Worthingtonj  Nobles  County. — The  young  at  night,  when  warm  and  pleasant  weather, 
climb  up  on  grass,  weeds,  hay,  stubble,  or  straw ;  but  if  cold  or  wet  they  crawl  in  the 
ground,  under  clods,  or  in  cracks  or  holes.  The  winged  locusts  mostly  alight  at  uight, 
but  sometimes  fly  all  night  with  a  favorable  wind.— [McDowell. 

Heron  Lake,  Jackson  County, — After  the}'  are  one-half  grown  they  will  swarm  upon 
fences  and  buildings  as  bees  will  hang  on  the  outside  of  the  hive ;  or  whore  they  cannot, 
find  such  places  they  will  climb  ux>ou  the  tallest  weeds  or  grain  and  appear  sleepy ;  and 
I  do  not  think  they  eat  any  during  the  night. — [Edwards. 

Watab,  Benton  County. — The  old  ones  climb  up  on  bushes  or  the  sides  of  buildings 
when  they  are  handy ;  if  not  handy  they  sit  on  the  ground  and  eat ;  the  young  ones 
do  the  samp. — [Gilman. 

Cosmos,  Meektr  County, — I  think  they  never  march  or  fly  except  they  are  already  on 
the  wing.  Do  not  think  the  young  ones  eat  at  night;  gather  on  stalks,  &c. — [J.  N. 
McDonald. 

Saint  Peter,  NlooUet  County. — ^They  rest  on  the  bare  ground,  fences,  bushes,  or  tall 
weeds. — [Arnold. 

Holmes  City,  Douglas  County. — Eat  all  night  if  they  are  on  anything  they  like ;  never 
march. — [  Blackwell. 

Glenwood,  Pope  County. — Roost  on  stalks,  &c. ;  if  cold,  seek  shelter  low. — [Campbell. 

Lureme,  Rock  County. — Old  ones  remain  quiet.  I  have  often  been  to  the  grain-licld, 
between  sundown  and  dark,  and  could  hear  the  'hoppers  dropping  from  the  grain  to 
the  ground ;  they  make  a  noise  like  a  heavy  shower  of  rain. — [II.  Brockway. 

Nortpoodt  Carver  County, — Remain  during  the  night. — [Tiflfany. 

Mapleton,  Blue  Earth  Counl^.— Remain  on  fences;  don't  fly,  &c. — [Williams. 

Sibley,  Sibley  County. — Young  climb  on  the  grass  or  seek  some  sheltered  spot,  &c.  I 
have  seen  long  grass  in  the  meadows  at  sunset  look  as  black  as  hazel  brusb,  fairly 
loaded  down  with  young  'hoppers. — [Woodbury. 

Blue  Earth  Cit^,  Faribault  County. — Climb  ujwn  grass,  weeds,  &c.  Seem  to  feed 
freely  before  leaving. — [Bon well. 

Leenthrop,  Chippewa  County.— Thej  eat.— [Rollerson. 

Orr,  Jackson  County. — The  young  always  seek  some  place  for  cover  during  the  night. 
Never  knew  them  to  travel  or  eat  during  the  night.  Never  knew  grown  insects  to  fly 
during  the  night,  but  think  they  usually  eat  at  night. — [Palmer. 

Collins,  McLeod  County. — Toward  night  they  climb  on  fences,  grain,  weeds;  in  fact 
anything  in  their  reach.  They  feed  mostly  after  5  p.  m. ;  sometimes  all  night,  and 
quite  early  in  the  morning. — [Canfield. 

West  Xewton,  Nicollet  County. — They  climb  up  on  the  straws  and  on  the  small  trees, 
and,  us  I  have  heard,  they  do  eat.— [Kyllander. 

Marshall,  Lyon  County. — If  they  fly  nights  no  one  knows  it.  If  they  go  to  roost  they 
are  in  the  same  spot  next  morning,  and  do  not  move  till  the  dew  is  all  ofl:'.—  [Weymouth. 

Saint  Cloud,  Stearns  County. — When  very  young  and  nights  rather  cool  they  crawl 
under  small  lumps  of  dirt,  or  old  grass,  or  leaves,  or  bits  of  chips,  &o.  As  they  get 
elder  thev  select  ihe  warmest  bare  ground,  or  old  straw,  leaves,  <&c.,  but  do  not  burrow 
under;  then  afterward  they  select  uushes,  tall  grass,  wheat,  or  grain  of  any  kind,  or 
in  fact  almost  any  vegetable  that  will  keeplh*  m  from  the  ground,  crawl  on  the  fences, 
old  boards,  logs,  &c.  This  more  markedly  when  heavy  dews  prevail.  I  believe  the 
young  and  the  old  sometimes  eat  in  the  night,  when  there  is  no  dew  and  the  night 
proves  warm ;  do  not  think  they  fly  or  march  much  after  night. — [J.  I.  Salter. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I  have  never  known  them  to  fly  after  sundown,  nor  to  march  after  that  time.  They 
j^enerally  gather  on  grass,  grain,  or  bushes  in  the  evening,  and  remain  inactive  during 
the  night.  The  eggs  are  generally  deposited  in  patches,  and,  after  hatching,  the  'hop- 
pers move  together  in  some  direction,  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  eating  as  they  go, 
nntil  they  meet  with  some  obstacle,  water,  or  trench,  when  they  will  stop  for  days, 
finally  };uming  and  moving  off  at  right-angles  from  their  former  course.  I  have  known 
a  batch  in  one  field  to  be  moving  north,  while  a  batch  in  a  neighboring  field  would  be 
going  south.  When  they  get  wings,  so  that  they  can  fly,  they  will  l^ave  grain  or  gar- 
den with  the  first  favorable  wind.  They  never  move  in  flights  without  a  fair  wind, 
and  I  have  seen  but  one  flight  going  west  in  the  past  ten  years. — [E.  N.  Garbutt,  La 
Porte,  Larimer  County,  Colorado. 

The  crops  which  have  suffered  most  in  this  section  are  wheat  and  barley;  those  that 
have  snffered  least  are  com  and  oats;  that  is,  from  the  young  'faopi)ers  of  this  season. 
The  prevailing  direction  of  travel  has  been  south.  I  have  never  known  them  to  con- 
tinue their  flight  at  night.  I  have  not  known  of  their  coming  or  leaving  in  the  night, 
which  they  probably  would  have  done,  did  they  continue  their  flights  after  dark,  for 
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in  th'8  conntry  the  wind  changes  mostly  at  night,  and  in  cuse  of  their  flying  over  at 
night  a  change  of  wind  would  cause  them  to  alight,  and  we  shouM  fiml  them  in  Ibo 
(■ally  morniug,  where  there  was  none  the  pre\iou8  cveniDg.—[N.  J.  Newell,  Atbol, 
Lyon  County,  Iowa. 

Do  not  think  they  fly  doring  the  night.  So  far  as  I  have  obsen'cd,  swarms  fasting 
over  commence  alighting  about  5  o'clock  p.m.,  and  remain  duriug  the  night. — £11. 
lirockway,  Luverne,  Rock  County,  Minnesota. 

When  on  green  trees  and  shrnbs  thoy  feed  very  considerably  during  the  night,  strip- 
ping trees  of  their  leaves,  and  also  gnawing  the  bark  so  as  to  girdle  small  tender  barked 
trccvS,  and  giving  tougher  bark  a  ragged  uneven  surface  as  it  grows  after.  I  have 
never  known  locusts,  either  large  or  small,  to  move  nights.  They  are  clumsy,  and  net 
inclined  to  move  when  the  thermometer  is  below  GO®.  I  do  not  think  the  eggs  <  evel- 
ope  at  all  with  the  thermometer  below  (KF,  and  perhaps  65^.  I  should  like  to  know 
at  what  point  of  warmth  the  eggs  develop.— -£C.  C.  Perkins,  Oswego,  Kans. 

Never  saw  them  travel  at  night.  As  long  as  dew  or  rain  lasted  they  huddled  to- 
gether on  tall  weeds  or  plants,  grape-vines,  small  trees,  poles,  &c. — [Herman  Jaeger, 
Neosho,  Mo. 
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RELATING  TO  THE  EGGS. 

[Anawere  to  the  following  qnestions  in  circnlar  No.  1 :  3.  Date  when  the  first  eggp.if 
any,  were  deposited  the  present  year.  4.  Date  when  the  eggs  were  most  numerously 
hatching  the  present  year.  5.  Date  when  thu  eg^s  were  most  numerously  hatching 
in  previous  years.  6.  Proportion  of  eggs  that  failed  to  hatch  the  present  year  and 
probable  causes  of  such  failure.  7.  Nature  of  the  soil  and  situations  in  which  the 
eggs  were  most  largely  deposited.  8.  Nature  of  the  soil  and  situations  in  which  the 
young  were  most  numeroosly  hatched.] 

COLORADO. 

La  Porte,  Larimer  County. — 3.  No  eggs  deposited  this  year.  4.  From  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  June.    5.  During  May.    6.  One-fourth  on  acconnrof  parasites. 

7.  Gravel-patches,  meadows,  and  pasture,  whAth<)r  heavy  clay,  sand,  or  gravel,    d. 
Gravel  places  first ;  clay  and  sand  next. — [E.  N.  Garbatt. 

Greelei/,—4.  In  the  middle  of  May  they  hatched  out  in  considerable  numbers  in  some 
spots,  and  were  all  aronnd  my  wheat,  but  by  keeping  the  water  running  in  the  ditches 
all  the  time  I  have  been  able  to  head  them  off,  and  then  we  had  a  heavy  and  cold 
snow-storm.  6.  From  what  I  hoar  there  was  a  good  many  all  formed  acd  just  ready 
to  come  out,  and  would  have  hatched  oat  right,  but  the  snow-storm  reduced  them.  7. 
Sandy  and  dry  kooll.  8.  Sandy  knolls  and  hill-sides  with  a  southern  exposure. — [H. 
Smith. 

DAKOTA. 

Olivet  J  Hutchinson  County. — 4.  April  and  May.  7.  Bare  ground.  8.  Black,  sandy 
mold ;  high,  dry  places. — [Jones. 

Bonhomm0f  Bonhomme  County, — 4.  Fifth  to  tenth  of  May.  6.  About  one-fourth  failed ; 
cause,  warm  weather  in  midwinter  followed  by  extreme  cold.     7.  Light,  sandy  soil. 

8.  Light,  sandy  noil. — [Bradford. 

Wahptlon,  Richland  County. — 4.  Commenced  May  10 ;  most  numerous  by  May  25,  cot?- 
tinniug  until  after  June  27, 1877.  6.  Few  failed ;  cause,  small  worm  and  small  bug.  7. 
Most  thoroughly  packed  sandy  soil.    8.  Most  thoroughly  packed  sandy  soil.~[Smith. 

SaybrooJc,  Clay  County. -—4.  Abont  May  15.  7.  South  side  of  side  hills  and  in  gravelly 
or  sandy  ground.~[HalI. 

Milltotcnf  Armstrong  County.~-4.  Abont  May  15.  6.  Nine- tenths;  cause,  wet  weather. 
Early  spring  followed  by  freezing.  7.  High  dry  soil ;  new  plowing  and  breaking.  8. 
On  grass  lauds. — [Taylor. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County.-^.  Nearly  all  hatched.  (Date  of  letter  May  23,1877.) 
The  heavy  rains  retarding  the  hatching.  0.  About  half.  7.  On  last  year's  breaking 
and  sandy  knolls,  and  other  places  where  the  ground  was  not  shaded  by  vegetation,  d. 
Appears  to  be  no  difference,  except  that  the  hatch  is  a  week  later  in  low  places. — 
[Everett. 

iStatfJc  FallSf  Lincoln  County.~-4.  April  20  to  May  15.  About  May  5  most  numerous. 
6.  Some  destroyed  by  birds  and  some  by  parasites.  7.  Sandy  soil ;  new  breaking. — 
[Jacobs. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  Counly.^4.  In  Febmary  and  in  May  (5  to  18).  6.  Abont  two- 
thirds  failed;  alternate  cold  and  warm  weather;  parasites.  8.  Breakings;  sandy 
soils  and  south  side  of  hills.    9.  Abont  two  weeks  after  hatching.— [Unknown. 

Jamestown,  Stutsman  County.— 4,  Few  from  May  10  to  28.  5.  May  12  to  20,  1874.  7. 
Sandy,  high,  rolling  prairie.    8.  Ditto. — [Moore. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County.— 4.  From  10  to  18  of  May..  6.  Nearly  all  hatched.  7. 
On  last  year's  breaking  almost  exclusively.  8.  Have  hatched  in  all  situations,  but 
those  on  low  ground  wore  the  last  to  hatch. — [Clark. 

Dell  RapidSj  Minnehaha  County.— 7.  On  new  breaking.    8.  Undisturbed  Eod.— [Hill. 

IOWA. 

Alta,  Buena  Vista  County.— 6.  One-third  failed ;  cause,  deep  plowing  and  harrowing 
in  the  fall  and  in  February.    7.  Breakings,  roads,  gardens,  ana  sandy  rolls.— [Thomp- 
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Fori  Dodge^  TVehsier  Couniy.—A,  April  14  to  May  21, 1877.  7.  Sandy  loam  and  south 
side  of  kuolls.    8.  Sunny  situations. — [Mrs.  Swain. 

Alia  J  Buena  Vista  County. —4,  let  to  10th  of  May,  1877.  6.  50  per  cent.;  cause,  red 
parasite;  wire  worm;  deep  plowing;  snow-birds;  7.  Dry,  black  loam  breaking,  south 
east  slope;  sandy  knolls.    8.  Same. — [Crowoll. 

Eathtrville,  Emmeit  Coun1y,-^A,  May  10  to  25, 1877.  5.  May  1  to  25, 1874.  B.  Red  par- 
asi'e  destroyed  a  few. — [Jarvia. 

Shelby.— 4.  April  15  to  May  2.— [W.  H.  Brown. 

Dakota^  Humholdt  County.— 4.  May  20  to  June  15,1877.  6.  About  two-tbirds  failed. 
7.  Sandy  soil ;  exposed  situations;  road-beds.   8.  Sandy  bill-sides;  breakings. — [Adam». 

Pr'mghar,  O^BHefn  County, — 4.  Middle  of  April  to  June  1,1877.  6.  One  in  100  failed; 
cause,  red  bug.    7.  Breakiug ;  black  loam.    8.  South  exposure ;  sandy  soil. — [Longshore. 

Lake  City^  Calhoun  County,— 4.  April  23  to  26,  1877.  5.  May  1,  previons  yeara.  6. 
Fifty  per  cent,  failed  ;  wet,  cold  conaition  of  ground.  7.  Dry  sandy,  clear  road-sldea; 
breakiugft.    8.  High,dry»  warm  sitoatioup. — [Jack. 

Mount  Hope,  Sac  County. — 4.  May  20, 1877.  6.  About  one-third  failed.  7.  Breakiugs; 
dry  soil.    8.  Dry  soil.    New  ground. — [Holmes. 

Sioux  Cityf  Woodbury  County, — 4.  April  to  May  7, 1877.  6.  Small  proportion  hatched; 
cause,  warm  winter,  then  cold;  fall  plowing;  red-bug.  7.  New  breakings, fallow 
ground;  large ;  road -sides.    8.  High,  dry  places. — [Skinner. 

Hazard,  Cherokee  County,-— 4.  The  first  week  in  May.  7.  In  sod-lanes  broken  last 
sea*  oil. — [Pierce. 

Chickasaw,  Chickasaw  County,— 7,  It  seems  to  not  make  much  difference  aa  regards 
soli  for  depositing  egga.  It  is  anywhere  where  they  happen  to  be  when  the  time  for 
depositing  arrives.  I  think,  however,  if  any  particular  kmd  of  soil  has  an  advanta;^ 
it  18  a  sandy  soil. — H.  H.  Hobbs. 

Little  SiouXj  Harrison  County. — ^3.  First  eggs  deposited  August  11, 1876.  4,  April  Ij?, 
1877.  {Remark :  Many  eggs  were  hatched  during  a  warm  spell  in  March,  bnt  mos^tlv 
perished  by  the  wet  that  immediately  followed.)  5.  From  May  1  to  May  15.  6.  Diffi- 
cult to  answer,  but  will  hazard  the  assertion  of  one-third ;  causes,  violent  rains  in  the 
fall  of  1876  causing  them  to  be  uncovered,  and  cold  and  wet  this  spring.  7.  Tight,  com- 
)ia'*t  earth,  rather  sandy,  smooth  bare  places,  as  in  the  highways ;  August-plowed 
lielcls.  A  tremendous  amount  of  eggs  has  been  depositeil  in  the  timber  grounds  npon 
the  Missouri  River  bottoms.  8.  Dry,  light,  sandy  soil  of  river-bottom  ground,  cloff 
grounds,  and  invariably  on  road-side. — [A.H.  Gleason. 

Den  Moines,  Polk  County,— 4,  Eggs  hatched  most  numerously  about  May  25  to  Jnnel : 
commenced  hatching  about  May  10,  that  is,  in  great  numbers.  7.  They  were  depots 
ited  most  numerously  on  new  or  last  season's  breaking,  along  road-sides,  railroad  em- 
bankments, &c. ;  almost  none  in  ^orn  tields  or  stubble  ground.  (This  was  the  condition 
of  ground  at  the  time  of  deposit  of  eggs.)  8.  They  batched  as  deposited,  no  groaod 
observed  to  be  deleterious  to  the  eggs.— [C.  L.  Watrons. 

KANSAS. 

Bellevillet  Republic  County.— 4,  Eggs  deposited  in  the  fields  where  there  was  an  ex- 
posure to  sun,  were  the  first  to  hatch.  These  commenced  hatching  as  early  as  the  4th 
of  April,  1877,  bub  Ihc  general  hatching  was  not  until  about  the  14th  or  loth  follow- 
ing, and  tbey  have  not  all  hatched  yet,  for  the  young  white  ones  are  seen  occasioDtUr 
Just  kicking  off  their  shells;  of  those  that  hatched  nrst  I  can  see  but  few  now.— [J.  P. 
lleatou. 

Argyle,  Sumner  County.— 3,  Not  any.  4.  April  3  to  14.  5.  Latter  part  of  May,  187?, 
G.  In  some  pla'^es  80  per  cent. ;  in  others  .'SO  to  25;  cause  of  such  failure  unknown  as 
yet.  7.  Soil  sandy ;  in  some  places  hard  clay ;  in  some  places  sheltered  by  timber  on 
the  creek  and  river.    8.  Same  ns  the  above. — [Thomas  Nixou. 

Ottawa^  Franklin  County.— Z,  About  October  1, 1876.  4.  Very  few  batched  at  all  in 
this  vicinity.  5.  In  1875,  from  April  1  to  April  10.  6.  Nearly  all;  do  not  know  the 
cause.  7.  In  soil  moderately  hard  and  free  from  weeds.  8.  In  creek  bottoms,  but  I 
think  rot  many  there. — [A.  Willis. 

Coyville,  Wilson  County,— Q,  On  May  2, 1  could  not  find  any  damaged  eggs  or  any 
traces  of  them,  or  any  young  locusts  in  the  localities  I  fouud  tbem  before.  For  the 
past  ten  days  or  two  weeks  we  have  had  cloudy  and  wot  weather,  which  may  have 
destroyed  all  traces  of  the  damaged  eggs.  In  another  location  I  found  some  that  have 
the  appearance  of  the  egg  shrunken  and  dried. — [O.  J.  Thwaites. 

Mount  Pleasantj  Atchison  County. — 6.  I  found  but  very  few  eggs  that  failed  to  hatch; 
of  these  most,  I  think, were  "  spoiled  "  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air;  those  remain- 
ing in  the  "cells"  failed,!  think, from  not  being  fecundated  or  impregnated.  A» 
there  are  no  eggs  here  the  present  year,  I  do  not  know  the  proportion  of  failure  to 
hatch  ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  more  than  5  per  cent.,  judging  from  previons  years.  7. 
Eggs  most  numerously  deposited  in  stiff  clay,  early-plowed  stubble  (wh»  at  or  oats> 
laud  and  blue-grass  swards ;  level  or  southern,  and  eastern  or  western  ex]X)8nres  seem 
to  suit  them  best.    The  chief  condition,!  think, is  a  stiff, compact  condition  of  ibo 
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soil,  to  prevent  the  cella  from  being  covered  too  deeply  by  the  action  of  frost  and 
rain,  and  to  guard  against  the  efforts  of  small  birds  to  get  at  the  eggs.  lu  the  in- 
vasions of  1865-^68,  there  was  but  little  blue  grass  here,  and  their  favorite  grouud 
was  the  road-sides ;  but  in  that  of  1874  the  greater  portion  of  the  eggs  here  were  do- 
posited  in  the  blue-grass  pastures.  8.  If  there  was  one  place  where  they  hatched 
relatively  more  (to  the  eggs  deposited)  than  another,  I  would  say  clay  land  with  south- 
ern slope.— [J.  M.  Dougan. 

Oxford — (5.  Many  eggs  nearly  ready  to  hat<;h  in  February  were  injured  by  cold 
weather  in  March.  7.  The  eggs  were  most  largely  deposited  (1876)  on  sod-lacd  that 
was  turned  over  that  summer ;  and  when  on  old  land,  generally  the  harder  portions 
wire  chosen,  or  somoToad  or  path  through  the  fields.  8.  Young  most  numerously 
batched  on  new  ground,  and  other  things  being  equal  in  bottom-lauds  near  the  sireams 
rather  than  on  uplands.— [Ch.  Gridley,  jr. 

Aiobison,  AichUon  County,— 4.  The  constant  and  heavy  rains  prevented  the  hatohing 
of  eggs  early  in  the  season  ;  the  most  were  hatched  fri  ra  the  middle  cf  May  to  Ist  of 
June.  !>.  Frost,  to  middle  of  May.  6.  A  large  proportion  of  the  eggs  destroyed  by 
parasites,  the  washing  off  of  top  soil  by  heavy  rain,  exposing  eggs  to  birds,  &c.  7.  On 
high,  dry,  and  bare  places.    8.  Dry  south  exposures. — [E.  Snyder. 

TaboTf  Clay  Cottnty,—6.  Probably  5  per  cent,  failed;  some  became  covered  by  wind 
and  rains;  o  hers  exposed  eaten  by  wild  fowls,  insects,  <&c.  7.  Sandy  loam  and  laud 
that  had  been  stirred  a  few  weeks  previously. — [J.  W.  Bagby. 

Tonffanoxie,  Leavenworth  County.—^.  Eggs  most  numerously  hatching  about  the  first 
■week  in  May.— [H.  V.  Needham. 

OsKepo,  Labelte  County, — 4.  More  locusts  have  hatched  at  this  point  during  the  last 
twelve  days  (from  the  14th  to  the  26th  of  May)  than  all  previous,  and  I  think  the 
batching  is  nearly  done  for  this  season.— [C.  A.  Peikins. 

LanCt  Franklin  County, — 4.  The  first  week  in  June  I  visited  a  portion  of  our  county, 
ard  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  thousands  of  young  locusts  bad  just  hatched 
out.    A  week  or  so  after  they  vanished  withont  doing  any  injury. — [James  Hauway. 

Manhattan f  Riley  County. — 8.  The  'hoppers  began  to  hatch  on  the  sandy  bottoms 
about  April  1,  and  contirued  to  hatch  on  warm  days,  especially  when  the  ground  was 
soft,  after  rains,  until  after  the  1st  of  June.  On  the  north  of  the  farm  of  one  of  my 
Dcighbors  is  a  large  field,  on  which  rye  was  raided  last  year,  and  it  was  not  plowed 
either  last  fall  or  this  spring,  and  the  'hoppers  have  come  from  it  on  to  his  farm  and 
done  a  good  deal  of  damage.  They  are  there  now,  in  large  Lumbers^  from  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  long  to  fuU-giown. — [J.  C.  Wells. 

Guilford,  Wilson  County, — 4.  Ai>ril  27.  6.  All  hatched.  7.  High,  dry,  red  soil,  free 
from  weeds,  where  apple-seedlings  had  been  raised. — [Geo.  D.  Brown. 

MINNESOTA. 

Mapleton^  Blue  Earth  County.— 4,  June  4,  1877.  7.  Sandy,  rolling  lands.  8.  Sandy, 
rolling  lands. — [Williams. 

JanewiUe,  Wateca  County.— A,  May  26  to  June  3.  5.  May  17  to  June  3.  6.  Large  part 
failed.  Cause :  Cold  nature  of  the  soil ;  insect  enemies.  7.  Hardest  and  driest.  8. 
Hardest  and  driest.— [Headly. 

Aliddletotcn,  Jackson  County.— 4,  Middle  of  April  to  May  25.  7,  Solid  bare  ground.— 
[Davis. 

Cosmos,  Meeker  County. — 4.  Abont  the  middle  of  May.  7.  Driest  soil.  Places  most 
open  to  the  sun.    8.  Driest  soil.    Places  most  open  to  the  sun. — [McDonald. 

Albion,  JVright  County, — 4.  Middle  of  May  to  Ist  of  June.  6.  One-quarter  failed.  8. 
Gardens  and  load-sides. — [Howard. 

Lac-qui  Farle^  Lao-qui-Parle  County. — 4.  Between  15th  and  20th  of  May.  6.  About  I 
in  100  failed.  7.  Sandy  soil,  gravelly  knolls  and  points;  breakings  done  in  1877.  8. 
Same  as  7. — [Morrill. 

Ticksburg,  Ilenville  County.— A.  April  30  to  May  24, 1877.  5.  April  30  to  May  24,  in 
previous  yeais.    6.  One-half;  red  bug  and  grub.    7  and  8.  Dry  and  sandy.- [Hale. 

Morris,  Stevens  County. — 4.  May  10  to  20.  6.  Large  part ;  red  parasites.  7.  Road- 
sides and  edges  of  fields.    8.  Rather  sandy  soil.— [Heath. 

Kandiyohi,  Kandiyohi  County.— 4.  April  30  to  May  10-22.    6.  All  hatched.— [Whitney. 

Oak  Lake,  Becker  County, ^A,  May  10  to  15.  5.  May  15  to  20.  6.  Small  percentage  ; 
red  parasites.  7  and  8.  Streets,  roads,  cattle-yards,  gardens,  and  hard,  dry,  sandy  soil 
generally.— [McGrew. 

Otoe,  Pope  County. — 7.  Dry,  sandy  soil,  free  from  water.  8.  Dry,  sandy  so  1,  free  from 
water.— [Hoffman. 

Pelican  Rapids,  Otter  Tail  County.— 4.  Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  19  and  20.  5.  Twen- 
tieth to  25th  of  May,  lb75.  6.  Two-thirds  destroyed  by  cultivating,  breaking  last 
fall,  and  by  birds  and  parasites.  7.  New  breaking,  giavel  and  sandy  knolls.  8.  Break- 
ing'and  knolls.— [Mrs.  Colby. 

Aloorhead,  Clay  County.— 4.  May  12  to  20.  5.  Fifth  to  last  of  May.  6.  Two-thirds 
failed;  cause,  red  bug.    7.  Land  withe ut  vegetation  on  surface.— [Unknown. 
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Fairmountf  Martin  Counly.^.  April  14.  6.  Many  rotted  in  1875-76 ;  the  red-bng  is 
doiu^  some  ^nod  tbia  year.    7.  Any  bare  ppot. — [BuUard. 

Bigelow,  Nobles  County,— A.  May  *15  and  16, 1W77.  5.  May  20  and  21.  1874.  6.  Six- 
teutlis  failed  ;  60  per  cent,  destroyed  by  red-bug  and  three  different  kinds  of  worms. 
7.  High,  rolling,  sandy,  gravelly,  stony;  last  yearns  broakiog  or  new  sod.  8.  New 
breaking,  bard  eartb,  uud  on  spots  of  prairie  burned  in  July  and  August,  1676. — [Mc- 
D  well. 

Detroit f  Becker  County.'-A.  May  15  to  20.  5.  May  20.  6.  Three-fonrtha  failed ;  cause, 
red  parasite  and  white  grub.    7  and  8.  Sandy  soil.— [Day. 

Saint  Peters^  NicoUct  Connly. — 4.  Last  of  May.  7.  Grass-lands  and  new  breakings. 
6.  One-tenth  batched.^ Arnold. 

MorriatowTif  Itioe  County. ^-4.  May  28.  6.  Two- thirds  failed ;  cause,  a  larva.— [Keo- 
ney. 

MonticeUOf  Wright  County. — 4.  From  second  week  in  May  to  1st  of  June.  6.  Five  per 
cent .  failed  ;  maggot,  prairie-chickens,  blackbirds.  7.  Clay  and  sandy-soil  roads,  b-eak- 
iug  old  pastures,  o*d  deserted  fields;  any  good,  warm,  bare  spot.  8.  Timothy  patches, 
light  sandy  soil. — [Mehose. 

Lake  Farky  Bvckrr  County,— 4,  May  1  to  15.    7.  Rare,  dry  places. — [Holton. 

Baymond^  Stearns  County.— 4,  May  10  to  June  1.  7.  Sandy  loam,  new  breaking,  old 
land,  and  prairie-sod.    8.  Sandy,  dry,  rolling.— [Raymond. 

Banks,  Faribault  County.— 4.  June.  6.  0ue-8ixih:  cause:  changeable  weather.  7. 
Rather  high,  hanl,  or  sandy.    8.  Dry,  sandy  soil.— [Payne. 

Gold'^u  Gate,  Broum  County.— 4.  May  10.  6.  Threc-fourtrs  exposure;  little  red  bog. 
7  and  8.  In  the  edge  of  timber ;  prairie-sod  broken  (be  previocs  year. — [Letforri. 

Kirkhoren,  Smft  County.-^.  May.  6.  Forty  per  cent,  destroyed  by  insects;  fivezu  g 
and  thawing  weather  in  winter  and  spring. — [Jacobaon. 

Pipe  Stone,  Pipe  Stone  County.— 4,  May  10  to  20.  7  and  8.  On  breaking  and  sandy 
knolls.— [Sweet. 

Jackson,  Jackson  County.— 4.  Between  the  10th  ard  25th  of  May.  6.  One-fourtfa 
failed  ;  warm,  open  weather  in  March  and  February,  and  freezing  afterward.  7.  High, 
o;jen  grounds;  roads  new  breaking.    9.  June  19. — [Fiddes. 

*  JVill/nar,  Kandiyohi  County.— 4.  Between  8th  and  20th  of  May.  7.  New  breakings, 
gardens,  &c.    Those  plowtd  under  did  not  hatch.— [Haly. 

Ntw  Auburn,  Sibley  County.— 4.  Ist  1o  lOth  of  May.  5.  10th  to  20th  of  May,  lerS. 
6.  One  in  100;  small  red  bug.  7  and  8.  New  breaking;  black  sandy  loam;  high  and 
» xposed  places.— [Clevinger. 

Norseland,  HicoUet  County.— 4.  Between  24th  and  30th  of  ApriL  5.  Between  iHh  and 
24th  of  May.  7  and  8.  High,  solid  ground,  late-mown  meadows,  well-graxed  pastam. 
—[Webster. 

Albert  Lea,  Freeborn  County.— 4.  About  June  1.  5.  Three-foartbs  or  more;  wrt,  7. 
High,  sandy  knolls  and  breakings.  8.  High  sandy  knolls  and  breakings  if  heavy  and 
clavev.— [Johnson. 

Xoncoodj  Carver  County,— 4.  May  1  to  Jone  20.  5.  Jone  1.  7.  Old  abaodooed  fields 
and  breakings.    8.  Sandy.— [Tiffany. 

Becker,  Sherburne  County,— 4.  May  1  to  June  13.  5.  May  25.  7.  Breakings  acd  nn- 
plowed  tields.    8.  Sandy  loam.— [Wagner. 

Orr,  Jackson  County.— 4.  May  15  to  20.  5.  May  10  to  15,  1875.  &  One^ialf :  red 
mite,  birds,  fowls,  &c.  7  and  8.  *Bare  ground  with  sonthem  8k>pe,  some  aandy.— 
Palm.  r. 

South  Bend,  Blue  Earth  County,— 7.  Sandy,  a  In  sand,  and  all  over  at  present— 
[Davis. 

Z/eroii/:flAr,  Jac7v«oit  Co«f»f^.— 4.  lOthtolastofMay.  5.  10th  to  last  of  X«y.  €L  Ooe- 
Cfih  to  one-' bird;  red  parasites;  plowed  land.— [Edwards. 

mitouj  Waseca  County.— 4.  The  first  week  ia  June.  «.  Elevated  pottioas.— (Kcne- 
han. 

Carter.  San  Francisco  Township,  Carver  Camnty. — I.  May  1  to  20.  6.  Lai|e^  prnporrioo 
failed  ;  little  white  grub.  7.  High,  dry  soil,  with  compact  sorlaoe,  and  rcad-SMiei. 
e.  Light,  dry,  sandy  soil,  facing  the  south.— [Dunn. 

West  Xttctonj  NicoUct  County.— 4.  Beginning  of  May  to  7»h  of  Jone.  5w  In  Maj.  7. 
New  breakings,  corn-fields,  a-d  gardens.    8.  Ditto. — [Kvllander. 

CoUinfi,  AIcLeod  County.— 4.  May  12  to  20,  1^77.  5.  May  xu  to  25.  l^^Tx  «L  IZ^per 
cent.  (1877)  of  those  deposited  In  marshes;  dragging  in  the  fall  destivyvd  a  few.  T. 
New  breaking  and  corn-fields.  8.  High,  dry,  rolling  landaj,  the  more  cnspnrf  ibr  Bse 
successful  the  batch.— [Canfield. 

Dasscl,  Meeker  County.— 4.  May  25  to  June  15.  7.  Dry,  hard  soil ;  rend  rifei:  »Nl«k- 
pcending  south  and  east ;  south  and  east  side  of  buildings;  stomps  and  iarse  a^ibs^-- 

'  Seward,  Nobles  County.— 4.  May  15  to  25.  5,  May  3  to  13.  R  One  fcnlf  to  one-tbird 
red  raite,  rot,  birds,  and  chickens.  7  and  8L  Gaidens,  high^dij  knoOs.  wcQ-oodden 
breaks.— [Terry. 
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NtuhpiUe,  Martin  County, — 5.  Early  spring,  1874.    7.  Hard  knolls,  old  pristnres,  not 
very  particnlur,  only  not  on  prairie.    8.  High,  dry  places,  with  southern  exposures.^  , 
[Bottomly. 

Jacksan,  Jackson  Count]/, — 4  and  5.  May  15.  6.  Red  parasites  destroyed  many.  7. 
Cornfields,  highwayH,  gardens.    8.  Hi^h  ground. — [Chamberlain. 

Alexandria^  JJouglas  Conntg,-^.  A  few  in  Febrnary ;  most  April  20  to  June  1.  6. 
one-fit'th ;  cause,  red  mite,  plowing  under,  and  dragging.  7  and  8.  Hard,  dry,  sandy 
soil,  destitute  of  grass  and  vegetation. — [Donaldson. 

Albvrt  Lea^  Freeborn  County,— 4,  June  1.  G.  One-half;  late  and  wet  weather.  7. 
Dry  ridges,  sandy  knolls,  new  breaking,  side  hills,  old  roads.  8.  Sand  and  gravel. — 
[Parker. 

Excelsior,  Bennepin  County,-^,  June  15.  7.  Southern  slopes  and  timothy  pastures. — 
[Powers, 

Dewald,  Nobles  County.'-A,  May  8  to  17.  5.  May  8  to  17,  1874.  6.  On  some  farms  all 
failed,  others  CO  per  cent ;  caused  by  red  parasites,  and  rotting.  7.  High,  warm  soils, 
south  slopes.  8.  High,  warm  soils,  south  and  east  slopes.  9.  Gravelly  ridges ;  prairie 
sod.^^r  Oates 

Tenkassen,  Atartin  County,-^.  May  20  to  June  2, 1877.  5.  May  10.  7  and  8.  Sandy 
soil,  hard  roads  close  to  fences. — [Merry. 

Alexandria,  Douglas  County, — 4.  Latter  days  of  April  and  former  half  of  May.  7. 
Sandy,  loamy  soil,  railroad  cuts,  and  banks  of  a  sandy  character.  8.  Same  as  7. — [  Aber- 
crombie. 

Glenwoody  Pope  County,— 4,  May  15  to  June  1.  7.  New  broken  prairie,  sandy  clay. 
6.  Earliest  on  sandy  soil  and  land  sloping  to  the  south.— [Campbell. 

Exotlsior,  Hennepin  County, ^A.  May  1  to  June  15.  7.  Southeast  exposures.  Sandy 
bare  spots,  pastures;  close  fed,  &c.— [Post. 

Waiabf  Bcfiton  County,— A,  May  20.    7  and  8.    Sandy  and  dry. — [Oilman. 

Windom,  Cottomcood  County,— i.  May  10  to  21.  5.  Latter  half  of  May;  a  few  on 
southern  slopes  of  sandy  knolls  as  early  as  April  15.  6.  Three-fourths  failed ;  cause, 
red  parasite.    7  and  8.    Now  breaking  generally. — [  Huntington. 

Magnolia,  Bock  County,— A,  April 25  to  May  16.  G.  Three-fourths  destroyed  ;  animals, 
birds,  and  insects.  7.  Sod  broken  last  summer  in  roads  and  beaten  paths.  8.  Sandy 
loam. 

Alder,  Freeborn  County.— 3,  Last  10  days  of  May.  6.  One-tenth ;  open  winter,  then 
frost  ^cause).    7.    Sandy  loam,  gravel  kuolls.~[ Cross. 

Cooleyrille,  Steele  County,— 4,  10th  to  15th  cf  June.  G.  Nine- tenths  failed;  all  depos- 
ited in  low,  wet)  and  muck  land  rotted.  7.  Hard  dry  knolls ;  breaking  road-sides. 
[Clark. 

Detroit,  Becker  County,— 4,  June  5.  6,  and  7.  6,  About  one-fourih:  canse  (in  his 
opinion),'* The  commencement  of  the  end  of  these  pests."  7  and  8.  Sandy  and  hard 
soil ;  new  breaking,  old  roads.— [Wood. 

Holmes  City,  D^glas  County,— 4,  Through  May.  7.  New  breaking,  rood-sides,  &o. — 
[Black  well. 

Grafton,  Sibley  County.— 4,  Last  of  May,  1875  and  1877.  6.  One  in  1,000  faUed.  7. 
breaking ;  hard,  compact  soil.— [Gardner. 

Bumhamville,  Todd  County,— 4,  May  25  to  June  10,  in-plowed  ground  ;  10  to  15  days 
sooner  when  not  disturbed.  0.  90  per  cent,  rotted.  7.  Firm,  bundy  laud.  8.  Firm, 
sandy  land.— [Rboda. 

Hersey,  Nobles  County. — 4.  May  12  1o  20.  5.  Before  May  15.  6.  About  one-half  de- 
stroyed by  red  parasite  and  white  grub ;  somo  by  birds  ;  few  rotted.  7.  In  roads  on 
breaking  ;  few  ou  prairie.    Soil  sandy  loam,  2  feet  deep.— [Cunningham. 

Clear  Lake.  Sherburne  County,— 4,  From  1st  to  10th  of  May.  7.  Last  year's  breaking. 
8.  Last  year's  breaking.- [Frye. 

Detroit,  Becker  County, — 4.  May  and  June.  5.  May  and  June.  6.  About  one-half; 
cause,  red  bug.  7.  Sandy  soil,  with  southern  slope.  8.  Sandy  soil,  with  southern 
slope.— [  McLelland. 

Avon,  Steams  County, — 4.  May.    6.  One-fifbh.    7.  Light  sandy  soil.— [Brakefield. 

Madelia,  Watonwan  County,— 4.  May  10  to  l."*.  7.  High  exposures  and  roads;  hard- 
packed  ground  near  buildings  and  roads.    8.  High  dry  lands.— [Sylvester. 

Herman,  Grant  County,— X  Loose,  deep  soil  surrounding  marshes.  4.  May  1,  middle 
of  May,  and  June  1. — [Hodgson. 

Alexandria,  Douglas  County, — 4.  May  15  lo  June  15.  5.  Lest  of  August  to  September 
15.  6.  Red  parasite  destroyed  some.  7  and  8.  Sandy  soil,  bare  hill  tops  and  sides,  new 
breakings,  and  stubble-fields.— [Whitcomb. 

Sibley,  Sibley  Coun/y.— 1.  Most  of  the  eggs  hatched  between  the  10th  and  2.')th  of 
May.  6.  One-fourth.  7.  High,  open  ground,  in  roads.  Lew  breakings,  &c.— [Wood- 
bury. 

Wegddl,  Chippetca  County,— 4,  Last  of  May  and  first  of  June.  6.  Same  time.  6. 
Small  proportion  not  hatching;  cause,  parasites,  rain,  and  heavy  soil.  7.  Sandy  soil 
facing  south.— [RoUerson. 
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2fan1catOf  Blue  Earlh  County, — 7.  Generally  sandy  knolls  and  soils  in  wbich  sand  pre- 
domiuaten. — [  Mias. 

Ulue  Earh  City,  Faribault  County,— 4.  From  middle  of  May  to  June  1.  6.  First  part 
of  M  ly.    7.  Pasture  ground**;  notable  on  sheep  pastures. — [Bonwell. 

Mon-istoionj  liice  County.-— A.  I  tbink  the  most  of  the  grasshopper  eggs  are  now,  June 
17,  batched,  except  under  the  following  circumstances :  There  are  several  pieces  of  latid 
that  were  plowed  quite  early,  before  any  of  the 'hoppers  hatched.  This  laud  is  now  bein^ 
plowed  with  a  shovel-plow,  being  planted  to  com,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  stirred 
up  wif  h  the  shovel-plow,  the  same  day  and  the  day  following,  and  I  do  not  kuow  how 
many  days,  the  yonng  'hoppers  come  forth  in  large  numbers.  Wo  had  supposed  they 
were  past  resurrection.  1  have  not  heard  any  complaint  of  plowing  done  late  in  the 
fall.  Mr.  Chisbme's  farm,  east  of  mine,  is  full  of  'hoppers  that  have  come  oat  since  be 
plowed  out  his  corn.  Another  field  west  of  mine  plowed  early  is  the  same  way.  I 
have  12  acres  of  corn  that  they  have  ate  considerably  before  being  plowed  out;  six 
aciX'S  more  on  timothy  sod  that  is  not  so  bad,  except  ou  the  edge  of  the  field. — [Sdth 
H.  Kenny. 

Saint  Cloudy  Stearns  Connty,—2.  Eggs  began  to  batch  abont  the  10th  of  May,  and 
seemed  to  bo  most  numerously  hatching  abont  the  25th.  6.  I  tbink  all  are  hatched 
about  the  7th  of  June,  except  perhaps  a  few  that  have  been  plowed  under  in  heavy 
soil.  Eggs  were  mostly  deposited  in  dry  and  hard  soils,  mostly  on  high  ground,  new 
break  lug.  old  unused  roadways,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  beaten  track  of  used  Foatds. — 
[J.  T.  Salter. 

MISSOURI. 

Grahanif  Xodaway  County. — 6.  I  have  examined  grasshopper  eggs  here  April  SfS,  and 
find  not  Over  1  per  cent,  that  will  hatch;  July  25,  not  one-half  ever  ha.ched. — [J. 
Morton,  P.  M. 

Diamond  City,  Jasper  County,—^,  They  hatched  in  February  and  March ;  osain  from 
April  20  to  June  1.  Those  hatched  prior  to  April  20  perished  with  wet  and  cold.  6. 
I  think  probably  one-tenth,  on  account  of  the  warm  weather  in  November,  February, 
and  March,  causing  them  to  swell.  7.  In  high,  dry,  and  hard  ground;  preferred  bare 
ground  if  hard. 

Orvffon,  Holt  County.— The  hatching  was  from  last  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May. — 
[Clarke  Irvin. 

NEBRASKA. 

Hooper,  Dodge  County,— i.  10th  to  20rh  of  April.  5.  10th  to  30th  of  April.  6.  One-third 
failed;  cause,  mild  winter  weather.  7.  Dry,  sandy,  naked,  haid  or  compact  soil,  and 
on  new  breakings  and  road-sides. — [Eisley. 

Salem,  Richardson  County. — \  Last  of  April  to  1st  of  May.  6.  Abont  5  per  cent. ;  cause, 
cold  rains.    7.  Any  kind  of  soil  when  smooth  and  hard.    8.  June  1. — [Lincoln. 

Friend,  Saline  County.— 4,  May  1  to  15.  5.  May  1.  6.  About  25  per  cenU  7.  De- 
posited in  bard-ground,  slopiug  toward  south ;  new  breaking ;  eaiiy  fall,  plowed  laud. 
8.  New  breaking. — [Whitcombe. 

Tecumsth^  Johnson  County, — 4.  From  March  to  May  and  June.  5.  May.  6.  Thr«»e- 
fonrths  or  more ;  wet  season.  7.  Slopes  of  hills,  roads,  and  pastures ;  usually  they  select 
bard  ground.    8.  Light  soil,  sandy ;  south  and  ease  slope  of  hills.— [Holmes. 

Chapman,  Merrick  County.-^,  April  15.  8.  Sandy  and  clay  about  equal ;  hatched  oa 
sandy  land  first. — [Cox. 

Amazon,  Franklin  County.— Apnl  15.  5.  May  10, 1875.  7.  Last  year's  breaking,  and 
on  cultivated  land  that  had  become  packed. — [Hendricka 

Niobrara,  Knox  County, — 4.  Early  part  of  February,  1877.  6.  Large  numbers  were 
frozen  after  the  warm  weather  in  February  ;  cold  wet  weather.  7.  Sandy,  bigh  roads. 
8.  Plowed  and  sandy  grounds. — [Hulliban. 

Glencoe,  Dodge  County.-^,  May  15  to  June  4,  most  numeroasly  May  17.  7.  Hard 
bare  ground.    H.  On  land  that  had  been  plowed  under.-~[ Dodge. 

Brtmont,  Dodge  County,— A,  April  lU  to  May  11.  7.  Most  on  new  breaking;  fheu 
clear  ground ;  next,  sand  ridges ;  few,  if  any,  on  grass^land  or  stubble,  b.  Hatched 
where  most  deposited. — [Blancbard. 

Burr  Oak,  Oioe  County,— 4,  April  22,  April  28,  May  9.  6.  Abont  seven-tenths  failed; 
cause,  cold,  damp  weather,  and  deep  plowing.  7.  Old  pastures  and  ground  adjoiuing 
corrals.  — [  O  av  idson . 

Grand  Island,  Hall  County.—A,  April  6  to  13.  6.  One-fourth  failed ;  cause,  white 
maggot;  warm  winter;  spring  freezing.  7.  Warm,  sandy,  well-settled  soil,  as  com- 
tields  and  pastures  where  there  are  bare  spots. — [Stolley. 

Platlsmoulh,  Cass  County.— A,  April  28  to  May  5,  1877.  7.  Hillsides  with  south  expo- 
sure, or  roadsides  hard  packed.    8.  Same  as  7. — [Wheeler. 

Hebron,  Thayer  County,— A.  April  15  to  20.  6,  Say  60  per  cent. ;  cause,  cold,  wet 
weather.    7.  Sandy  loam  in  dry  situations.    8.  Same  as  7.— [Fitchpatrick. 

riattsniouth,  Cass  County,— A,  From  Itith  to  20th  of  April.  5.  Sometitues  as  early  as 
March  25;  mostly  April  5  to  10.  6.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third  failed  to  batch: 
caut>ej  disturbing,  breaking  up  the  eggs,  scattering,  exposing,  &o.    7.  A  compact  earth 
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or  a  path  on  firm  bare  gronod  exposed  to  the  sao.  8.  Warm,  sunDy  exposnres  not 
beaten  too  hard.— [Child. 

Steele  City  ^Jefferson  County, --i.  March  20,  in  large  qnan  titles.  7.  A  bare  sandy  sol), 
or  on  hillsides,    b.  Sandy  soil  or  bottom  land.— [Ganit. 

Sunlifiht,  Cass  County,-^.  May  15,  1877.  f>.  May  10,  1875.  6.  But  few  fa.led.  7. 
Soil  with  a  clay  tendency,  and  well  drained.    8.  Same  as  7.— [Babbitt. 

FtiUs  City,  Kichardson  County.^A,  May  21  to  28, 1877,  in  great  uuntbers.  5.  About 
the  middle  of  April,  1875.— [Unknown. 

Farmtrtf  Valley,  Hamilton  Covnty^-^i,  April  20, 1877.  5.  April  20,  1875.  7.  Breaking 
Bandy  soil.    8.  VVbere  depoeited.~[Vosbnrgh. 

Genoay  Platte  County,-^.  April  15.  6.  Aboat  two-third  of  the  eggs  failed  to  hatch, 
owing  to  continaeil  cold  wet  weather.  7.  Sooth  and  southeastern  exposnres,  and  s.indy 
BO* Is  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  particularly  in  new  breaking.  8.  Similar  lo  last. — 
[Trnmao. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Saline  County. —A.  May  19, 1877,  in  Tast  quantities.  5.  About  the  same 
time  in  1875  not  numerous.  6.  About  one-half ;  cause,  blowing-off  of  covering  by  wind 
and  exposure  of  eggs.  7.  On  naked,  hard,  dry  ground,  well-ted  pastures,  old  roads,  &c. 
8.  Driest  and  hardesc  ground. — [Abbott. 

Falls  C it y,  Richardson  County, — 4.  Hatching  most  numerously  May  8,1877.  5.  Apiil 
19  to  May  H  in  1867, 186?,  1875.    6.  One-half  per  cent,  failed  in  1877.— [Hut chiug;*. 

Ponotty  Dixon  County.^A,  May  1  to  15, 1877,  greatest  numbers.  5.  April  1  inprevions 
years.  6.  One-sixteenth  failed  ;  cause,  wet  weather.  7  and  8.  Newly-broken  ground, 
hard-beaten  roads.— [Rockwell. 

ArayOf  Uichardson  County.— A,  May  28.  5.  May  1.  6.  Small  per  cent,  in  this  locality ; 
cause,  wet  weather  and  exposure  to  frosts.  7.  Hard  soil  and  spots  ol  buro  ground  road- 
ways and  fall  plowing.    8.  Same  as  7. — [Gerdes. 

TEXAS. 

Salado,  Bell  County.— i.  Eggs  hatched  most  numerously  during  March.  In  places 
where  on  one  day  none  could  be  seen,  on  ti  e  next  day  the  ground  would  be  covered. 
They  deposited  eggs  in  almost  all  kinds  of  soil,  and,  not  being  choice  of  location,  they 
filled  the  hilly  and  rocky  country  with  their  progeny,  as  they  did  the  valleys  and  level 

Erairies,  but  the  hatching  was  more  numerous  in  open  places  than  elsewhere.— [J.  11. 
[yers. 

Calvert,  Bell  County, —3.  None.  4.  From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
March,  ft.  January,  1669.  6.  There  was  no  general  canse  to  interfere  with  the  batch- 
ing, and  but  iew  tailed.  They  hatched  most  rapidly  a  ter  a  rain,  and  they  are  still 
batching  at  this  date,  April  24.  7.  Sandy  soil  covered  with  weeds  and  bushes  or  stub- 
ble.   8.  Same  as  above. — [W.  L.  Coleman. 

Austin,  Bell  County.— EggH  hatched  February  10  to  March  15.  Eggs  deposited  in 
dry,  sandy  soil  in  bottom-land;  in  dry,  sandy  timber-land,  and  gravelly,  chiy  bill,  south 
Bide. — [John  H.  Lecriat. 

UTAH. 

Smithfleld,  Cache  County,— i.  Eggs  hatched  most  nnmerously  from  the  15th  of  April 
to  the  15th  of  May,  1877.  5.  Eggs  were  hatched  in  previous  yeai-s  generally  about  iho 
same  time  as  the  present  year.  6.  From  all  appearances  every  egg  that  was  deposited 
hatched.  7.  Eggs  mostly  deposited  in  a  sandy,  gravelly  soil.  8.  Tbe  young  were  most 
nmuorouBly  batched  on  sandy,  gravelly  soil,  nncultivated.— [James  S.  Cantwell. 
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MEANS    OF     DESTRUCTION. 

[Answers  to  the  following  qnestions  in  Circular  No.  1 :  16.  Tbe  means  employed  in 
jonr  section  for  the  destruction  of  the  nnfledged  insects,  or  to  protect  crops  from 
their  ravages,  and  how  far  these  have  proved  satisfactory.  17.  The  means  employed 
in  your  section  for  the  destrnction  of  the  winged  insects,  or  to  protect  crops  from 
their  ravages,  and  how  far  these  have  proved  satisfactory.  16.  Descriptions,  and,  if 
possible,  tignres  of  such  mechanical  contrivances  as  have  proved  aseful  in  your 
locality  for  the  destruction  of  either  the  young  or  the  winged  insects.] 

DAKOTA. 

Olivet  Hutchinson  County, — Smoking  has  been  tried  with  varied  success.  They  were 
kept  on  of  small  gardens  and  patches  by  driving. — [Jones. 

Sioux  FallSf  Minnehaha  County. — Burning  prairie-grass,  which  does  but  little  good, 
owirg  to  tbe  fact  that  so  many  remain  in  grain.— [Newton  Clark. 

Madison,  Lake  Covn/v.— Smoking,  which  did  very  little  good. — [Law. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  Countjy.— Sheet-iron  pan,  6  or  10  feet  long,  with  a  back  1  foot 
high ;  b  >tton^  covered  with  kerosene  oil.  Burning  prairies.  This  is  objected  to,  bow- 
ever,  on  account  of  it«  destroying  too  many  birds'  eggs  and  young  and  unfledged 
birds.  During  a  rain  the  locusts  on  a  large  piece  of  last  year's  breaking  crawled  noder 
clods  of  earth  for  protection.  As  soon  as  practicable  the  ground  was  rolled  with  a 
heavy  roller  and  the  entire  number  exterminated. — [Everett. 

WahpeUytif  Richland  County, — Tbe  sheet-iron  'hopper-dozer,  a  strip  of  sheet-iron  12  or 
14  feet  long,  turned  up  at  the  back  and  ends  6  or  8  inches^  in  front  one  inch;  paa 
covered  with  tar,  kerosene,  soft  soap,  &o. ;  whole  drawn  by  wires  or  cords. — [Smith. 

Milltotcnj  Armstrong  County. — Kerosene  oil. — [Taylor. 

Satibrookf  Clay  County. — ^Tbe  tin  pan  and  kerosene  oil ;  homing  hay,  straw,  &c~ 
I  Hall. 

Sioux  Falls  Post-Office,  Lincoln  County.—^ets  were  used,  but  the  outlay  of  labor  ex- 
ceeded the  benefit  derived  from  them. — [Jacobs. 

^*EBRASKA. 

Burr  Oakf  Otoe  County, — Crushing  with  heavy  rollers,  bnmine  prairie-grass  and  win- 
nows of  straw,  wore  means  nsed  for  destruction  of  unfledged  locusts. — [Davidson. 

Fremont,  Dodge  County, — Sheet-iron  pan,  3  to  7  feet  lon^,  something  in  the  shape  of  ft 
road-scraper  (the  sides  being  higher).  The  back  part  ot  the  bottom  is  dropped  in  tbe 
shape  of  a  pan  3  inches  deep  and  1  foot  wide,  nearly  filled  with  water,  which  is  covered 
with  kerosene  oil.  The  oil  kills  the  'hoppers,  and  they  sink  into  the  water.  The  larg- 
est pans  are  without  wheels,  and  are  drawn  by  two  men ;  the  short  ones  are  on  trocl^ 
und  are  pushed.  Some  are  made  with  wire-cloth  covers,  hung  with  hinges,  so  that 
when  the  motion  stops,  the  top  will  drop  and  secure  the  'hoppers.~[BIanchard. 

GlencoCf  Lodge  County, — Burning  and  plowing  under  for  the  young.— [Dodge. 

Amazon,  Franklin  Coun/^^.— Burning  the  nnfledged  by  scattering  straw  and  tiring  tbe 
prairie  grass.— [Hendricks. 

Grand  Island^  Hall  County, — Canfield  Grasshopper  Exterminator,  with  coal-oil  for  tbe 
nnfledged.— [  Stolley. 

Salem,  Richardson  Cottn^y.— Unfledged :  Principally  sheet-iron  pan,  8  feet  long,  2  feet 
wide,  edges  turned  up  in  front  1  inch,  3  inches  on  back ;  back  20  inches  high ;  mnslin, 
well  saturated  with  coal-oil  placed  in  bottom ;  drawn  by  two  boys  or  men.  •  •  • 
With  better  success,  a  box  12  to  14  feet  long,  bottom  4  inches  wide,  made  out  of  l-ioch 
lumber;  top,  with  space  between,  for 'hoppers  to  jump  into;  wire  screen  and  box  be- 
hind for  their  reception.  The  locusts  remain  until  the  box  is  filled.  Ten  bushels  per 
dny  have  been  captured  by  this  machine.  Bnming,  ditching,  d^c,  have  also  been 
reported  to. — [Lincoln. 

Tecumseh,  Johnson  County. — Coal-tar,  kerosene,  and  nets ;  ditching  and  plowing  al» 
verv  satisfactory.  The  nets  and  platforms  for  tar  were  built  on  lunners,  and  (kawti 
by  horses. — f  Holmes. 

Hooper,  Dodge  County,— By  burning  straw,  plowing  the  eggs  nnder  deep  on  cultivated 
soil,  by  various  trnps  and  machines,  and,  above  all,  by  protecting  the  birds.  The  es- 
seutial  features  of  tbe  machines  used  are:  1st.  A  platform  that  runs  on  the  ground  on 
runners  or  wheels.    2d.  A  canopy,  meeting  platform  at  on  angle.    3d.  A  reservoir  at 

[2ie] 
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tho  JanctioD  of  the  two,  contaiDing  water  or  coal-oil  or  both.  The  'hoppem,  Jumping, 
will  strike  the  canopy  and  fall  into  the  reservoir.— [Eisley. 

Eihrorif  Thayer  County, — ^For  destroying  nufledged,  have  depended  npon  blackbirds 
pTiDcipaliy,  they  having  proven  theniselves  competent  if  in  sufficient  nnmbers.  For 
lall-ji[rowUy  driving  with  smoke  has  been  tried  wiih  moderate  success. — [Fitchpatrick. 

Falls  City,  Richardson  County. — ^Pans  of  galvanized  iron,  b  feet  long,  only  practicable 
on  smooth  prairie  and  short,  small  grain.  Have  been  working  a  large  brush  on  the 
prairie  with  four  horses.  It  is  carried  on  wheels  in  front  and  weighted  down  behind. 
Is^ot  so  successful  as  expected.— [Hatchings. 

Farmert^  Valley,  Hamilton  Counfy.— Burning  the  prairie-grass  destroyed  large  num- 
1)er'*  «)f  the  young,  unfledged  locusts. — [Vosburgh. 

Sunlightt  Cass  County, — Burning  prairie- grass,  straw,  and  hay  all  satisfactory. — 
[Babbit. 

Falls  City,  Richardson  County, — One  of  the  most  effective  means  now  being  need  is 
coal-oil  iu  shallow  sheet-iron  pans. — [Smith. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Saline  Cottti<^.— Burning  straw.^[  Abbott. 

Flattsmouth^  Cass  County. — Burning  prairies  and  straw-piles.  Hand-machine,  12  feet 
lone,  drawu  by  two  men. — [Child. 

Friend,  Saline  Connty.—l,  Harrowing  during  fall,  winter,  and  earlj^spring.  2.  De- 
stroying the  insect  by  bushes,  boards,  Slo,,  while  very  young.  3.  Digging  trenches, 
and  driving  them  in,  where  they  are  easilv  destroyed ;  placing  straw  around  growing 
crops  as  a  resort,  and  burning  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night.  4.  Driving 
them  into  unburned  prairie  aud  firing  the  same.  5.  Varions  machines  constructed  for 
their  destruction.— [Whitcoml>e. 

Arago,  Richardson  County, — Pans  of  sheet-iron  or  zinc,  Ac,  with  a  mixture  of  kero- 
sene oil,  coal-tar,  turpentine,  and  lime-water.  This  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 
Trenches  have  been  dug.  A  machine-like  a  reaper,  consisting  of  an  elevator  which  car- 
ries the  insects  from  the  front  edge  of  the  platform  and  crushes  them  there.  Back  of 
this  are  two  rollers  which  crush  all  that  may  escape  the  elevator.  This  works  very 
satisfactorily. — [Gerdes. 

Ponca,  Dixon  Covnty.—A  sheet-iron  scoop  drawn  against  the  wind,  the  bottom  hold- 
ing kerosene  oil.  No  means  have  been  nsed  for  destroying  the  winged  insects.— [Hock- 
well. 

Steele  City,  Jefferson  County. — ^There  are  several  contrivances  in  nse  for  catching  the 
young.  I  have  Just  heard  of  one  that  catches  them  in  front  and  passes  them  back 
through  two  rollers  to  crash  them. — [Qontt. 

IOWA. 

Esiherville,  Emmeit  C<mn<^.— Preserving  the  prairie-grass  and  homing  on  the  18th 
May.— [Jarvis. 

Alta,  Buena  Vista  County, — Sheet-iron  pan  and  coal-oil  have  given  good  satisfaction. 
— [Crowell.]  The  catching  of  anfledged  'hoppers  by  machines  has  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess. Burning  straw  around  gardens  was  resorted  to  wit  h  some  success.  The  *'  Ne- 
braska catcher"  is  almost  altogether  used  now  in  this  section. — [Taompson. 

Pringhar,  O'Brien  County, — Unfledged :  Coal-oil  pans  and  ditches.  Winged :  Sheet- 
iron  boxes  on  wheels  with  high  backs.  'Hoppers  rise ;  fall  into  box ;  not  very  saccess- 
ful.— [Langshore. 

Dakota  City,  Humboldt  Coif n/^.— The  kerosene-oil  pan  is  best.  The  same  pan  filled 
with  strong  soap-suds  did  the  same  execution.  Coal-tar  pans  were  good,  but  more 
trouble  to  use. — [Adams. 

Fort  Dodge,  Webster  County, — ^A  long  box  about  one  foot  square,  covered  with  wire- 
cloth.  The  box  is  raised  a  little  from  the  bottom  piece  to  make  a  draught  of  air  through. 
A  lip  projects  in  front,  something  on  the  principle  of  the  cow-catcher  on  an  engine. 
Drawn  by  horses  or  any  other  power.  It  is  claimed  that  140  acres  can  be  eflectually 
cleared  in  one  day. — [Mrs.  Swain. 

Spirit  Lake,  Dickinson  County, — A  long  box  on  runners,  with  a  front  made  of  tin ;  the 
top  of  wire-cloth.  The  insects  are  killed  with  hot  water.  Another  machine,  which 
appears  to  be  preferable,  is  composed  of  rollers,  which  revolve  under  a  canopy  of  cloth, 
the  back  part  of  which  is  white.  The  insects  jump  toward  the  light,  drop  on  the  roller 
and  are  crushed.  On  the  under  side  is  a  scraper  to  clear  the  rollers.  It  works  well 
fur  the  young,  and  winged  also. — [Mosher. 

Lake  City^  Calhoun  County. — Rolling  the  fields  with  heavy  rollers  where  the  land  is 
smooth;  scattering  hay  and  straw  in  places  where  they  are  thick,  and  burning  it; 
burning  prairie-grass  in  the  spring.  The  great  objection  to  this  is  that  it  destroys  too 
many  young  birds  and  eggs. — [Jack. 

Sioux  City,  Woodbury  Coitn<j^.— Have  the  most  confidence  in  the  kerosene  pan  of  any 
of  the  means  used  for  destroying  locnsts. — [Skinner. 

Hazard,  Cherokee  Comi/^.— Some  have  drawn  straw  and  scattered  it  6  to  8  feet  wide, 
and  after  driving  the  young  'hoppers  into  it  have  burned  it.  Some  use  a  tin  pan  12 
feet  long  set  in  a  wood  box,  and  holding  a  little  kerosene  oil ;  others,  a  similar  one  6 
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feef>  loDg  drawn  by  hand.    A  trap  which  will  hold  two  baBhels  of  ^hoppers  ia  also  n%ed 
— [Pierco. 

MINNESOTA. 

Alerandriaj  Douglas  Count;/. — Darning,  ditching,  tar-dozers,  and  nets.  Snccers  bnp 
partial. — [VVhitcomb.]  Ditching  aroiiud;  and  a  piece  of  board  or  sheet-iron  covetet. 
with  coal-tar,  and  pnlled  or  drawn  along  the  ground.— [Abercronibie. 

South  Bcndf  Blue  Earth  County. — Unfledged  :  Ditching.    Winged :  Nets. — [Davis. 

Raymond,  Stearns  County. — Ditches,  'hopper-dozers,  coal-tar,  and  kerosene,  all  n*d 
without  ettect. — [  Raymond. 

CosnwSf  Meeker  County. — For  destroying  thn  winged,  a  line  has  been  dragged  scro» 
the  Held  by  two  men,  thus  disturbing  the  'hoppers  so  that  they  sometimes  lesve. 
Sheet-iron  pans,  with  coal-tar  in  them,  have  been  used  for  destroying  the  yoang.— [Mc- 
Donald. 

MankatOf  Blue  Earth  County. — Ditching  very  snccemful.  'Hopper-dozers  with  coal- 
tar  and  kerosfue  spread  on  surface  very  effective. — [Mias. 

JanesvUle,  Waseca  County. — Late  plowing,  dragging,  sheet-iron  pan,  and  coal-tar.^ 
[Headly. 

JlbioHj  Wright  County — Coal-tar  and  lime  made  into  a  whitewash  and  put  onto  a 
sheet-iron  X)^"*  Nets  made  of  sheeting,  about  3  feet  long,  attached  to  a  bow,  pat  ioio 
a  strip  of  board  about  2  inches  wide  and  3  feet  long.— [Howard. 

Albert  Lea^  Freeborn  County. — Burning  and  tar-dozers. — [Johnson. 

Bumhamrillef  Todd  County. — For  the  yonng,  coal-tar  has  been  used  with  some  success 
when  the  grain  is  not  over  G  to  B  inches  high.  Ditching  has  been  made  use  of  only  ia 
isolated  oases,  but  is  the  most  effective  remeily. — [Rboda. 

Avon,  Stearns  County. — A  sheet-iron  pan,  C  to  7  feet  long  by  2  to  3  feet  wide,  raised  J 
or  3  inches  on  the  back,  with  a  strip  of  muslin  raised  above  and  smeared  with  tar. 
This  is  dragged  over  the  ground  and  seems  to  bo  death  to  them. — [Brakefield. 

Worthington,  Nobles  County.— Bamms  the  prairie-grass  and  plowing  deep  for  the 
young. — [McDowell. 

Holmes  Cityj  Douglas  County. — Barning  with  hay  or  straw ;  did  no  good.— [Black- 
well. 

Dttroitj  Becker  County. — Burning  the  prairie-grass.  Sheet-iron  pan  with  coal-tar  or 
kerosene.— [Day. 

CooleysvilUf  Steele  CoMwf?/.- Plowing  under  the  eggs  and  the  yonng  when  thoy  first 
hatch  ;  also,  coal-tar  and  'ho  per-dozer.— [Clark. 

Alden^  Ireebom  County  — Two  sheet-iron  pans,  ea'h  16  feet  long,  attached  to  a  rolky- 
rake,  one  three  or  four  feet  in  the  rearof  the  other,  covered  with  tar,  with  an  apron  of 
light  cloth  attached  to  the  rear  pan  to  prevent  them  from  hopping  over  the  pans.— 
[Cross. 

Madeliaj  Watonwan  County. — 1st.  Tar  pans.  2d.  A  machine  mounted  on  wheels  with 
reel  in  front,  with  pan  of  coal-tar.  This  runs  in  front  of  team,  and  when  vegetation 
is  too  high  the  reel  can  be  removed,  and  by  pushing  it  rapidly  against  the  grass  after 
th«  'hoppers  have  gone  to  roost,  they  very  readily  fall  into  \he  tar. — [Sylvester. 

Detroitf  Becktr  County. — Coal-tar  and  coal-oil  havo  been  used  with  good  snccess.  A 
dray  of  sheet-iion  smeared  with  tar  is  commonly  constructed,  to  be  pulled  by  horbes.— 
[Wood.]    Sheet-iron  pan  and  coal-tar.- [McLelland. 

New  Auburn,  Sibley  County. — Ditching  and  catching  in  sheet-iron  pans  covered  vitb 
coat-tar. — [Clevinger. 

Clear  Lake,  Sherburne  Cotrn/y.— Sheet-iron  pans  with  coal-tar ;  ditching  and  dragging. 
— [Frye. 

Htrsey,  Nobles  County. — The  eheet-iron  pan  with  coal-tar  has  done  excellent  service 
Snmdges  of  sny  kind  of  material  that  will  make  a  dense  smoke  have  been  used,  bni 
generally  with  poor  success. — [Cunningham. 

Norsel and,  Nicollet  County. — Burning  coal-oil  smeared  on  large  sheet-iron  plates;  uo 
great  benetit.  A  board  fence  two  feet  high,  perfectly  tight,  with  a  three-inch  bntteo 
nailed  to  the  top  so  that  the  batten  is  on  the  outside  of  the  tield.  The  edge  of  this 
smeared  with  coa'-oil  three  or  four  tihies  a  day.  When  the  'hoppers  come  to  the  fene* 
they  will  march  up  until  they  come  to  the  batten,  when  smelling  the  coal-oil  they  will 
either  retreat  or  jump  and  fall  back  on  the  ground  ready  for  another  trial ;  finally  tbey 
will  commence  to  march  in  one  direction  alongside  the  fence,  where  nn  occasiooal  pit 
is  ready  to  receive  them  ;  and  by  accnmnlating  in  these  pit«  they  will  die  of  them- 
selves. Thirty  bushels  have  been  caught  in  one  pit.  Very  successful.  Winged :  Large 
bag  attached  to  wheels,  with  another  sack  to  empty  them  out  ihiough.- [Webster. 

Saint  Peters,  Nicollet  County.— Ditchiv.g  ;  nets.— [Arnold. 

West  Netcton,  Nicollet  County.— BnTuing  straw  and  ditching ;  latter  but  little  use.— 
[Kyflander. 

Nortcood,  Carver  County. — Ditching  round  the  exposed  sides  of  the  field  is  the  heat 
method  while  they  are  young.  Sheet-iron  pans  and  tar  will  catch  some  of  the  winged 
ones.— [Tiffany. 

Golden  Gate,  Brown  County, — Nets,  and  i>an8  of  sheet-iron  8  or  9  feet  long,  2  feet  wid^ 
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and  2^  inches  deop,  bottom  lightly  covered  with  keroBene  oil  or  tar.  Barning  straw 
did  some  /sood. — [Letford. 

Banks,  Fafihault  County. — ^Two  sheet-iion  pans,  one  behind  the  other,  saturated  with 
conl-tar,  drawn  by  two  men  or  one  horse. — [Payne. 

Becker,  Sherhume  Cottw/y.— Sheet-iron  pan  with  coal-tar ;  burning  and  ditching ;  all 
very  good. — [Wagner. 

dlenwood,  Pope  County. — Coal-tar  on  sheet-iron  boats ;  supplied  too  late  to  do  much 
good. — [Campbell. 

MorrtHtotcn,  Bice  County,  —Digging  pits ;  burning  straw.    Very  successful. — [Kenney. 

JJasself  Mfeker  County. — Coal-lar  pans  are  successful. — [Maxon. 

TVillmarf  Kandiyohi  County. — Tar-pans  not  as  successful  as  ditching  ronnd  the  fields,— 
[Haly. 

Sibtetf,  Sibley  Ctoiiw/y.— 'Hopper-dozers  used  with  varying  success.— [Woodbury. 

Ktrkhoven^StDi ft  County. — ^Tar-pans;  burning  with  straw;  prairie-fires ;  ditching  to 
the  depth  of  seven  or  eijrht  inches,  in  which  are  pits  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  rods  ; 
the  young  'hoppers  walk  into  the  trenches  and  afterward  into  the  holes  (made  with 
feuco-post  angers)  and  are  buried  with  dirt. — [Jacobson. 

Carver^  Carver  County. — 'Hopper-dozers ;  ditching ;  both  give  good  satisfaction. — 
[Snlfer. 

Wilton y  Waseca  Cottfttv.— Tar-pans;  nets;  harrowing;  all  satisfactory. — [Kenehan. 

Heron  Lake,  Jackson  Counfj^.— Tar-pans  are  used  successfully. — [Edwards. 

Jackson,  Jackson  County. — Tar-pans  decidedly  efiective. — [Chamberlain. 

Magnolia,  Bock  County. — Burning  prairies. — [Unknown. 

Detroit,  Becker  County. — Burning  prairie-grass ;  tar-pans  also  good. — [McLelland. 

Seward,  Nobles  County. — Burning  wild  grass  little  or  no  use;  burning  hay  and  btraw 
around  the  field  a  little  better ;  straw  burnt  in  a  ditch  better  still ;  none  really  pay  ; 
tar-pans  nearly  a  complete  success. — [Terry. 

Worthinyton,  Nobles  County, — Burning  prairie-grass;  plowing  deep;  farmer  most 
effectual.— [McDowell. 

Nashville  Centre,  Martin  County. — ^Tar-pans  for  winged  and  unfledged  locusts.— [Bot- 
tomly. 

Orr,  Jackson  Coitnt^.— Burning  prairie-grass,  hay,  and  straw ;  tar-pans.— [Palmer. 

Tenhassen,  Martin  County. — ^Burning  grass,  nay,  and  straw  had  no  effect  as  locusts 
were  too  numerous;  tar-pans  were  not  satisfactory.- [Merry. 

Albert  Lea,  Jfreebom  County. — Tar-pans;  advantageous  with  short  vegetation. — 
[Parker. 

Collins,  McLeod  County. — Burning  prairie-grass,  straw,  &c. ;  tar-pans. — [Canfield. 

Detoald,  Nobles  County.^— T2S'i^wa%',  burning  prairie-grass;  best  results  from  deep  fall 
plowing.— [Bates. 

Worthington,  NobUa  County, — ^Tar-pans;  successful.— [Churchill. 

Lake  Park,  Becker  County, — Dozers  |  ditching  and  burning. — [Holton. 

Monticello,  Wright  County. — ^Trenching;  burning  and  'hopper-dozers. — [Mehose. 

Excelsior,  Hennepin  County. — ^Tar-pans;  nets;  efficacious. — [Powers. 

COLORADO. 

Larkspur,  Douglas  County. — Irrigating  where  practicable. 

OREGON. 

Clarksville,  Parker  County,— -The  means  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  winged 
insects,  or  rather  for  the  protection  of  the  crops,  was  smoke  from  the  burning  of  old 
bones,  but  with  poor  suooess.— [Heisy. 
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ESTIMATES  OF  INJURY  ;   MANNER  IN  WHICH  DIFFERENT 
CROPS  WERE  AFFECTED. 

[ADSwere  to  the  following  questions  in  circalar  No.  1 :  11.  Estimate  the  injniy  done  ia 
yonr  connty  and  Stat«.  12.  Crops  wbich  suffered  most.  13.  Crops  most  easily  pro- 
tected.   14.  Crops  which  snffered  least.] 

NEBRASKA. 

ytobrara,  Knox  County. — 12.  Com.  13.  Rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  any  other 
bearded  ^rain.    14.  The  above. — [T.  G.  HnDiban. 

Ponca,  Dixon  County. — 12.  1874,  com,  potatoes,  cabbage,  all  gardens  wit  boat  excep- 
tion ;  leaves  of  soft  maple  and  Cottonwood,  also  by  gnawing  the  bark  off  of  soft  maple; 
187G,  Angnst  6th,  corn  partinlly,  gardens  wholly.  Gardens  three-foarths  destroyed ; 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  destroyed.  13.  Strawberry-vines  and  pease. 
14.  Strawberry,  pumpkin,  tomato,  squash  vines. — [J.  Rockwill. 

Hebron,  Thayer  Connty. -^12.  Com  and  garden  vegetables.  13.  Potatoes.  14.  Sugar- 
cane, broom-corn,  prairie-grass. 

Farmers  Valley,  Thayer  County.— 12.  Small  grains  on  breakings  this  year.  13«  None 
special.    14.  Crops  not  on  breaking. — [J.  Yosburgh. 

Glencoe,  Dodge  County. — 12.  1873,  everything ,  total  failure  of  com  and  oats.  1876, 
destroyed  everything. — [G.  M.  Dodge. 

Salem,  Richardson  County. -^12, 1%  14.  In  1875  no  particular  crop  escaped ;  all  de- 
stroyed in  the  following  ratio :  Clover,  timotby,  barley,  wheat,  oats,  and  com. — [J. 
C.  Lincoln. 

Friend,  Saline  County. — 11  and  12.  This  county  20  -per  cent,  com ;  this  State  CO  per 
cent.  corn.  13.  Small  grain  crop ;  14.  Oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  or  those  which  mature 
earliest.— [E.  Wbitcomb. 

Chapman,  Merrick  County. — ^12  (May  18, 1877).  Little  damage  done  yet ;  probably  1 
per  cent,  (lacre  in  100).  12.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  com.  14.  Sorghum,  broom- 
corn.— [H.  M.  Cox. 

Pleasant  Home,  Polk  County. — 11.  Wheat  will  average  15  bushels  to  the  acre;  rre,20 
bushels  per  acre.— [W.  W.  Elliott. 

Plattsmouth,  Cass  County.— 12.  Com  (1876).— [D.  H  Wheeler. 

Fremont,  Dodge  County. —11.  Comparatively  little  damage  done  yet  CMay  11, 1877X 
12.  Wheat,  oa  s,  and  tame  grass ;  14.  Winter  rye  and  pease.— [G.  F.  Blanchard. 

Genoa,  Platte  County.— 11.  About  15  per  cent.  12.  Wheat  on  now  breaking ;  14, 
rye.— [Geo.  S.  Truman. 

PlatUtmouth,  C€LS8  County. — 12.  Wheat,  oats,  corn,  barley,  and  garden  vegetables.  \X 
I  know  of  no  effectual  protection.  14.  Potatoes,  pease,  and  sorghum. — [A.  L.  Child, 
M.D. 

Sunlight,  Cass  County.— II.  (In  county)  1874,  25  per  cent. ;  1875,  50  per  cent. ;  l.?76, 
10  per  cent.    12.  1874,  corn  and  vegetables;   1875,  wheat,  barley,  and  vegetables; 

1876,  com  and  vegetables.    13.  Corn.— [T.  N.  Babbitt. 

Tecumseh,  Johnson  County. — 11.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cent.,  and  I  think 
that  liberal.  12.  Spring  wheat  and  barley.  13.  Small  grain.  14.  Corn.— [C.  A. 
Holmes. 

Burr  Oak,  Otoe  County. — 11.  Amount  of  injury  done  in  this  township  up  to  May  28 

1877,  is  20  f)er  cent.    12.  Barley  and  wheat.    13.  Corn. — [J.  H.  Davidson. 

Grand  Island,  Hall  County.— 12.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  by  the  young.  Some  damage 
done  early  to  shrubbery  in  orchanls. — [Wm.  Stolley. 

Hooper,  Dodge  County. — 11.  To  May  1.'^,  about  one-sixth  wheat  and  one-third  gar- 
dens. 12.  Wheat  and  gardens.  13.  All  small  grain.  14.  lr^6,  com,  flax,  potatoes, 
and  late  gardens.    1875,  com ;  most  came  in  August. — [C.  F.  Eiseley. 

Arago^  Richardson  County. — 11.  30  per  cent,  in  the  eastem  part  of  the  connty.  12. 
Barley,  wheat,  and  oats.  13.  All  crops  were  subjected  to  their  ravages,  and  ali  crops 
alike  protected.    Com  (maize). — [Wm.  Gerdes. 

Albion,  Boone  County,— 12.  Com  crop  entirely  destroyed  in  1874  and  in  1^6.— [Loraa 
Clark. 

Amazon,  Franklin  County. — 11.  Not  to  exceed  1  per  cent,  of  the  smaU  grain.  12. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  barley.    14.  Com,  rye,  flax,  d:c.— [H.  O.  Hendrick. 

[222]  ^  . 
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i 
IOWA. 

Dakota  City,  Humboldt  County.^12.  Oat«.  13.  Oats,  wheat,  barley,  &c.  14.  Wheat.— 
[Al.  Adams. 

Hazard,  Ckerolceo  County.— 12.  Wheat.    14.  Barley .—[Merrit  D.  Pierce. 

Fort  Dodge,  W^ter  County.—W,  May  21, 1877.  Little  damage  yet.  12.  Small  grains 
and  garden  vegetables  with  Jaicy  leafage.  They  do  LOt  attack  yonng  corn  if  they  can 
get  anything  else.    Prefer  young  tame  grass  to  any  other  food. — [Mrs.  J.  Swain. 

AHa,  Buena  Fiata  County,— 11, . Bnena  vieta  Connty  very  little  damaged.  12.  Garden 
stnffift,  excepting  poase.  13.  Pease  and  potatoes  have  not  suffered.— [Charles  Thomp- 
son. 

Lake  City^  Calhoun  County. — 11 .  In  1876,  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  com  crop.  In  1874, 
about  50  per  cent,  of  all  crops.  In  18(58,  almost  total  destrnction.  12.  Barley,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  corn,  in  the  order  mentioned.  13.  Small  grains  and  gardens.  14.  Sugar- 
cane and  corn,  pease,  and  potatoes. — [A.  N.  Jack. 

Mount  Hope,  Sao  County. — 11.  In  Eureka  Township,  Sac  County,  damage  to  crops  3 
per  cent.  Augnst  20, 1877.  12.  Barley  and  wheat.  13.  All  small  grain.  14.  Oats  and 
com.~[A.  B.  Holms. 

EsthervUle^  Emmet  County, — 12.  Wheat  and  oats  from  Invaders.  Wheat  from  those 
we  raise.  13.  None.  No  more  than  from  a  hailstorm.  14.  Oats,  pease,  corn,  when 
yonng.    Nothing  but  what  they  will  eat  when  hungry. — [C.  W.  Jarvis. 

MINNKSOTA. 

Dewaldt  Nobles  County. — 11.  Loss  about  one-third.  12.  Oats,  flax,  com,  wheat,  and 
potatoes  (in  the  order  given) suffered  most.  14.  Pease,  horse-radish,  cockle-burr  purs- 
lane, and  helianthns.--{  David  Bates. 

Worthington,  Nobles  County. — 11.  Estimates  the  loss  for  the  county  at  one-tenth  for 
1876.  12.  Wheat,  oats,  flax,  and  corn.  1.3.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax.  14.  Brooui- 
com,  sorghum,  pease,  and  barley. — [Dr.  B.  D.  Churchill. 

Exoelsiory  Hennepin  County. — 11.  No  answer.  *  12.  Wheat  and  oats.  13.  Pease  and 
corn. — [George  M.  Powers. 

Lake  Park,  Becker  County. — 11.  No  estimate  given.  12.  Barley,  wheat,  and  oats,  in 
order  given,  1876.    13.  Potatoes,  corn.    14.  Pease  and  potatoes.— [Theodore  Walton. 

AlhSrt  Lea,  Freeborn  County. — Loss  trifling,  June  16, 1877.  13.  Not  damaged  enough 
In  this  region  to  determine. — [D.G.Parker. 

Watab,  Benton  County. — 11.  No  estimate  given.  12.  All  suffered  alike.  13.  No  an- 
swer.   14.  Barley. — [David  Oilman. 

Exoelstor,  Hennepin  County, — 11.  No  estimate  given.  12.  Timothy,  barn-grass,  clover, 
weeds  (wild),  bncK wheat,  radishes,  and  lettuce. — [T.  Bost. 

Tenhassen,  Martin  County, — 11.  Crops  all  destroyed.  12.  All  crops.  13.  No  protec- 
tion.   14.  Pease.~[  William  Merry. 

ffindam,  Cottonwood  County, — 11.  Very  little  damage  in  1877;  previous  years  nearly 
total  destruction.  12.  Wheat  and  oats.  13.  None  more  than  others.  14.  No  general 
answer  can  be  given. — [C.  C.  Huntington. 

Lake  Eunice,  Becker  County, — 11.  One- half  crops  destroyed  in  the  county.  12.  Wheat 
up  to  J  a  ly  8, 1877.  13.  Wheat  most  easily  protected.  14.  Corn,  pease,  and  potatoes. — 
[John  McLelland. 

Morristown,  Bice  County, — 11.  No  estimate  given.  12.  Onions,  com,  beans.  14.  Pease, 
sugar-corn.H[Seth  H.  Kenney. 

Cosmos,  Meeker  County, — 11.  No  estimate.  12.  Wheat  and  oats.  14.  Cora. — [J.  N. 
McDonald. 

Alexandria,  Douglas  County,^ll,  No  estimate.  12.  Barley  in  the  ear.  14.  Oats  in 
1877 ;  Field-pease,  squash  and  pumpkin  vines,  and  tomatoes. — [John  Abercrombie. 

Glenwood,  Pope  County, — 11.  Damage  estimated  at  one-half  in  county.  12.  Wheat, 
com,  potatoes,  garden  vegetables.  13.  Grain  more  easily  than  root-crops.  14.  Pease 
and  oats,  from  the  yonng. — [David  Campbell. 

Detroit,  Becker  County,— 11.  But  little  injury  done  up  to  date,  May  25,1877.  12. 
Grain  crops  are  suffering  most,  particularly  wheat.  13.  One  as  easily  as  another. — 
[C.  K.  Day. 

Saint  Peter,  IHcollet  County.— 11.  No  estimate  given.  12.  Wheat  is  preferred  to  oats 
and  corn.    14.  Oats,  com,  and  potatoes. — [J.  T.  Amold. 

Janesville,  Waseca  County.— 11.  Comparatively  trifling.— [J.  J.  Headly. 

Nobles,  Bigilow  County. — 12.  Cabbage,  lettuce,  onions,  radishes,  turnips,  beets,  toma- 
toes.—[N.V.  McDowell. 

Detroit,  Becker  County.— 12.  Wheat,  oats^  and  onions.  13.  Millet,  India  buckwheat, 
pease,  and  potatoes.    14.  Potatoes  and  India  buckwheat.— [F.  E.  Wood. 

Holmes  City,  Douglas  County.— 11.  Seventy-five  per  cent.  12.  Wheat.  14.  Cora  and 
potatoes. — [Henry  Black  well. 

Clear  Lake,  Sherburne  County.— 11.  Very  little  damage  as  yet.  12.  Beans,  wheat, 
garden  vegetables.    13.  Corn,  rye,  pease,  sorghum.    14.  Rye. — [Daniel  Fry. 

Seward,Nobles  County. -^11.  No  estimates  yet.    12.  Beans,  turnips,  cabbage, oatp,  bar^ 
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loy,  wheat.  14.  Pease,  sngar-cane,  and  broom-corn,  box-elder  and  black  walnut  trc-e^ 
are  not  eaten. — [Alfred  Terry. 

South  Bend,  Blue  Earth  County, —  12.  Wheat  and  everything  farmers  raiae.  13.  Kot 
any.     14.  Pease. — [D.  P.  Davis. 

Avon,  Stearns  County,-^!!.  Thinks  everything  nearly  will  be  destroyed.  12.  Last  year 
rata-bagas,  buckwheat,  and  corn.— [John  Brakefield. 

Carver,  Carver  Connty.^ll,  Very  little  injury  done  to  take  the  d,"4intry  at  large. 
Wheat  crop  in  localities  along  the  Minnesota  River  almost  a  total  loss.  12.  Wbtubt 
aud  garden  plants.     14.  Corn,  rye,  oats,  and  pease. — [Jiusob  Dunn. 

Xcw  Auburn,  Sibley  County,— II,  No  estimate  ^iven.    12.  Wheat,  barley,  and  flax. 

13.  Oats,  corn,  and  pease.    14.  Pease,  oats,  corn,  in  order  named. — [8.  S.  Clevioger. 
Dassel,  Meeker  County, — 11.  From  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  wheat  crop.    Other  crops  have 

not  suffered  much  except  gardens  which  have  suffered  generally.  It  is  estimated  that 
5,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  destroyed  in  Minnesota  this  year,  1877.— [S.  W. 
Muxon. 

Wilton,  Waseca  County— 12,  Wheat. — [Patrick  Keneban. 

Nashville  Center,  Martin  County, — 12.  Garden  vegetables.  13.  Wheat,  oats,  barley. 
Wheat  suffered  more  than  other  crops  in  1874. — [James  Bottomly. 

Becker,  Shei'burne  County.— -12,  Wheat  and  oats.  13.  Corn,  pease,  and  potatoes.  14. 
Corn. — [John  A.  Wagner. 

Willmar,  Kandiyohi  County. — 11.  Crops  damaged  about  one-half.  12.  Wheat  aod 
oats.    14.  Pease,  pumpkins,  and  8qua8he8.~[ John  Haly. 

Raymond,  Stearns  Counttf. — 11.  In  the  connty,  in  1876,  500,000  bushels  of  grain ;  in 
1877, 1,000,000  bushels.  In  the  State, in  1876,0,000,000  bushels;  in  1877,8,000,000.  In 
1875,120,000  bushels  of  grain  were  raised  in  this  t-ownship;  in  1876,10,300;  in  1^77, 
there  will  not  be  1,000  bushels  of  grain  saved.    12.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats.    13.  Peaae. 

14.  Pease  aud  oati<. — [L.  B.  Raymond. 

Norstland,  Nicollet  County. — ^11.  In  the  county,  90  to  95  per  cent. ;  in  the  State,  20  or 
25  per  cenc.  12.  Wheat,  corn,  and  beans.  13.  Pease  and  oats.  14.  Oats,  pease,  and 
sorghum. — [John  Webster. 

Albert  Lea,  Freeborn  County, — 11.  No  damage  done  in  Freeborn  in  1876. — [A.  M.  John- 
son. 

Pipe-Sion^  Pipe-Stone  County. — 11.  Nothing  destroyed  bnt  a  few  beets,  cabbages,  &c, 
in  this  county  so  far. — [D.  E.  Sweet. 

Bumh^mrille,  Todd  County. — 11.  Half  a  crop,  valued  at  $350,000,  in  the  county.  1'?. 
Wheat,  barley,  com,  timothy,  beans,  and  turnips.  13.  One  crop  as  difficult  to  protect 
as  another.    14.  Rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  pease.— [Albert  Rhoda. 

West  Newton,  Nicpllet  County — 11.  More  than  two-thirds  in  the  town  of  Severance. 

12.  Garden- vegetables,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  young  trees,  aud  pie-plant.  14.  Last  year, 
sugar- corn,  broom-corn,  and  pease;  bnt  this  year  they  spare  nothing. — [Gastaf  £y- 
lauder. 

Norwood,  Carver  County, — 11.  Not  much  in  this  county,  it  being  timbered.  12.  All 
kinds  u\ore  or  less.    13.  Pease.    14.  Wheat,  com,  and  oats.— [A.  W.  Tiffany. 

Jackson,  Jackson  County.— lU  Very  little  in  this  county.  12.  Wheat.  13.  No  differ- 
ence.   14.  Slight  damage  to  any.— [G.  C.  Chamberlain. 

Banks,  Faribault  County.— II,  One-tenth  in  the  county.    12.  Wheat,  oats,  and  flax. 

13.  Any  small  grain.    14.  Cora  and  r.ease. — [William  O.  Payne. 

Golden  Gate,  Brown  County. — 11.  In  county,  two-thirds ;  in  State,  one-fourth.  12. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  barley.    14.  Pease.— [J.  S.  Lelford. 

Sibley,  Sibley  County.— II,  No  estimate  given.  12.  Wheat  has  been  injured  most.  14. 
Oats  aud  pease  least.- [C.  E.  WooObury. 

Moj^kion,  Blue  Earth  County,— 12,  Late  cora,  turnips,  vegetables,  and  tame  grafls.— 
LC  A.  Williams. 

rayntsville,  Steams  County, — 12.  Wheat,  corn,  vegetables,  tansy,  tobacoo,  wormwood, 
and  spignet.    14.  Tomatoes,  pease,  and  oats.-— [S.  P.  Roach. 

Brookfleld,  Benville  County.^ll,  Nine-tenths  of  the  wheat-crop  in  this  town.  12L 
Wheat.    14.  Oats  and  corn.— {Charles  E.  Porter. 

Moorkead,  Clay  County, — 11.  Injury  so  far  insignificant.  12.  Young  garden-vegetSr 
bles  Just  coming  up,  onions,  beets,  lettuce,  cabbage,  and  carrots.  Among  grain  crops, 
buckwheat,  barley,  oate,  and  wheat  most  liable  t^o  destruction  in  the  order  named.  13. 
Can't  state ;  depends  on  circumstances.  14.  Pease,  sorghum,  and  corn,  in  the  order 
named.— [R.  M.  Koeotaeld. 

Burnhamville,  ToM  County,— 12,  Wheat,  barley,  artichokes,  nettles,  wild  buckwheat 
timothy,  clover,  onions,  tobacco,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  beans  eaten  by  old  and  yoaop 

14.  Pease,  cuciDibers,  and  the  kindred  vines,  beets,  potatoes,  corn,  and  the  native 
grasses-  {AlW/t  Rhoda. 

WorifAf^*/)K,  Nobles  County. — 12.  Oats,  wheat,  corn,  and  all  cultivated  crops  areeat«fi 
by  bt>*h  y<''ar.g  and  old.  14.  Pease,  pumpkius,  squashes,  and  tomatoes.— [N.V.  Mc- 
Do  wo'.. 

y%c>J  r  p,  KeKiville  County,— II.  Nine-tenths  in  this  county.  12.  Everything  bat 
«orghLP^:^;»^oase,    13.  Unknown.    14.  Pease  and  sorghum.— [E.  B.  Hale. 
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Morris,  Stevens  County. —11,  Half  the  crops  destroyed.    12.  Barley,  wheat,  and  oats. 

13.  No  difference.    14.  Com  and  pease. — [Heath. 

Saint  James,  South  Branch  Toumship, — 12.  All  kinds  of  garden-vegetables,  strawber- 
ries, wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  tamips,  and  potatoes.  14.  Tomatoes,  pease,  squashes,  and 
panipkins.— [Theo.  Lambert. 

Oak  Lake,  Beck^  County,^ll.  In  1872, almost  total:  in  1875-76, three-fourths.  12. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  com,  and  all  tame  grasses.  13.  Potatoes.  14.  Tomatoes  and 
pease. — [J.  G.  McGrew. 

JUxandria,  Dotiglas  County. — 11.  Seven-eighths  destroyed  in  Douglas  County.  12. 
Barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  com.  13.  None.  14.  Pease  and  squashes.— [George  F.  Whit- 
comb. 

Saint  Cloud,  Steams  County,— Jn.  1856,  all  vegetation  eaten  up.— [P.  L.  Gregory. 

DAKOTA. 

Spring  Valley,  Turner  County. — 11.  They  took  three-fourths  of  everything  except  na- 
tive grasses.    12.  Corn  and  garden-sauce.— [S.  F.  Andrews. 

Olivet,  Hutchinson  County. — 11.  None.  12.  Corn  and  watermelon- vines.  14.  Pump- 
kin, squash,  and  cucumber  vines  and  small  grains. — [A.  Sheridan  Jones. 

JTillowtotcn,  Armstrong  County,— 11.  Comparatively  none.  12.  Garden- vegetables; 
easily  protected.    13.  Gardens.    14.  Barley  and  rye.— [J.  W.  Taylor. 

Wahpeton,  Bichland  County.— 12.  Wheat.    13.  Pease.— [D.  Wilraot  Smith. 

Madison,  Lake  County.— 11,  Twenty  x>er  cent,  estimated  in  this  county  (injury).  12. 
Oats,  com,  and  garden-vegetables.    14.  Wheat,  pease,  and  sorghum. — [J.  H.  Law. 

Sayhrook,  Clay  County.— 1\.  Not  more  than  5  per  cent,  yet,  May  28, 1877.  12.  Wheat 
and  garden- vegetables.    14.  Sugar-cane. —[J.  W.Hall. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County. — 11.  May  26, 1877,  damage  as  yet  none,  excepting  a 
few  small  pieces  of  flax. — [F.  E.  Everett. 

Jamestovm,  Stutsman  County.— 12.  All  kinds  of  roots  and  vines.    13.  Pease  and  beets. 

14.  Pease  and  beets. — [Merrick  Moore. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County.— 11.  Hardly  any  to  speak  of.  12.  Com.  13.  Pota- 
toes, early  grain,  sorghum,  flax,  hemp,  and  roots. 

[15  Gj 
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PREVIOUS  VISITATIONS— AID  OF  ANIMALS. 

[Answers  to  the  following  qoestions :  19.  If  your  section  was  not  visited  In  1876,  pleara 
state  this  fact  f  20.  If  visited  any  previous  years,  please  give  the  date  f  21.  To  wbai 
extent  have  birds,  domestic  fowls,  and  other  animals,  domestic  or  wild,  been  naeful 
in  destroy  ing  these  insects  f] 

NEBRASKA. 

Plattsmoulh,  Cass  County,— 19,  We  were  heavily  visited  in  1876.  20.  1857, 1868, 1861, 
18C4,  1867,  ld68,  1869,  1873,  1875.  Domestic  fowls  in  gardens,  home  lots,  &c.,  am  very 
uselul.    Birds  little  use. — [Child. 

Albion,  Boone  County,— 20,  1874, 1875, 1876.— [Clarke. 

Falls  City,  Richardson  County.— 20.  1860, 1807, 1868, 1869, 1874, 1675, 1876.— [Hutchings. 

Glencoey  Dodge  County.— 20,  1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877.— [Dodge. 

Arago^  Richardson  County. — 19  Visited  and  epgs  deposited,  September.  20.  Ifc^, 
1867,  1874,  lfe76.    21.  To  no  apparent  extent.— [Gereres. 

Bcbron,  Thayer  County.— 19.  Visited  after  harvest;  little  injury.  SO.  1874.  21.  All 
kinds  of  birds  and  domestic  fowls  destroy  vast  numbers. — [Fitcbpatrick. 

Kiohrara,  Knox  County. — 19.  In  large  numbers;  did  little  damage.  20.  1874, 1875; 
former  took  everything,  21.  Very  useful  in  destroying  young  'hoppers,  but  do  noi 
touch  the  winged  ones. — [HuUiban. 

Farmers  Valley,  Hamilton  County.— 19,  August,  1876,  in  swarms  an.d  deposited  epRs. 
20.  July  21, 1874;  left  July  31, 1874  ;  deposited.  21.  Blackbirds,  domestic  lowla,  prairie 
chickens,  quails ;  eggs  and  young  locusts.— [Vosburgh. 

SunlighU  Cass  County,— 19.  Visited  in  1876.  20.  July  26, 1874 ;  June,  1875.  21.  Very 
useful. — [Babbitt. 

JSteek  City,  Jefferson  County,— 20.  July  26, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1876.  21.  Good,  especially 
the  quail. — [Gantt. 

Ponca,  Dixon  County.— 19,  "Was  not.  21.  Very  little  use ;  the  fowls  become  disgusted 
wiih  so  many. — [Rockwell. 

Ponca,  Dixon  County.— 20.  August  9, 1872 ;  May  28, 1873.— [Rockwell. 

Plaitsmouth,  Cass  County,— 19,  It  was  visited.  20.  Spring,  1857 ;  spring,  1867 ;  fall, 
1874 ;  September,  1875.    21.  Very  large  extent.— [Wheeler. 

Genoa,  Platte  County.— 21,  Blackbird,  cowbird,  and  domestic  fowls  destroy  large 
numbers  of  eggs  and  young  locusts. — [Truman. 

Glencoe,  Dodge  County, —21.  Hogs,  dogs,  and  poultry  are  very  fond  of  theno.— [Dodge. 

Ticumseh,  Johnson  Cotmty.— 19,  Were,  but  n  o  damage  done.  20.  July,  l'-74.  21.  Very 
largely.  Blackbirds  have  been  our  most  valiant  friends.  All  birds,  as  well  as  domes- 
tic fowls,  have  aided. — [Holmes. 

Chapman,  Merrick  County,— 19.  Most  severely  visited  in  1876.  20.  May  15, 1873;  Jnlv, 
1874;  June,  1875.— [Cox. 

Amazon,  Franklin  County.— 19.  It  was.  20.  Only  in  1874  to  do  much  damage.  21. 
They  have  destroyed  about  one-half. — [Hendricks. 

Fnend,  Saline  County.— 19,  This  section  was  visited  in  1876.  20.  1674  and  1878.  21. 
Prairie-hens,  quails,  snipes,  blackbirds,  &c.,  are  useful. — [Whitoombe. 

Grand  Island,  Hall  County,— 20.  August.  1802 ;  August,  1864;  July  15,1865;  JnlyP, 
1866;  1868,  1869;  May  22,  1873;  July  and  August,  1874;  June  and  August,  1875.- 
[Stolley. 

Hooper,  Dodge  County. ~-20.  About  every  other  year.  21.  Blackbirds,  snowbirds, 
Prairie-chickens,  domestic  fowls,  &c. — [Eisley. 

Burr  Oak,  Otoe  County.— 10.  It  was  visited  in  1876.  20.  August,  1874  21.  All  domes- 
tic fowls  and  hogs  eat  them  with  avidity.— [Davidson. 

IOWA. 

Spirit  Lake,  Dickinson  County.— 21,  Birds  destroy  a  great  number— -gmkle, yellow- 
headed  blackbird,  barn-yard  fowls,  wheat-birds,  &c. — [Mosher. 

Mount  Hope,  Sao  County.— 19,  It  was.  20.  In  1875,  a  few.  21.  They  have  destroyed 
many. — [Holmes. 

Lake  City,  Calhoun  Couniu.—19.  Yes.    20.  September  4, 1867 ;  June  21  or  22, 1873.    21. 
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Domestic  and  wild  fowls  are  very  efficient  in  destroying  the  yonng.  My  garden  was 
saved  in  1874  by  abont  seventy-five  chickens. — [A.  N.  Jack. 

Alia,  Bnena  Vista  County. — 19.  Visited.    21.  To  no  great  extent. — [Thompson. 

Fort  Dodge,  Webster  County^-^ld,  Came  Augast  18,  lefc  August  24, 1876,  from  north  to 
eoQth.  20.  Twice.  21.  Birds,  squirrels,  ground-mice,  hogs,  domestic  fowls,  and  black- 
birds most. — [Mrs.  Swain. 

Dakota  City,  Humboldt  Countp.—ld.  Millions  of  them.  20.  18G9, 1871, 1873,  and  1875, 
with  hatching  in  intermediate  years.  2L.  Chickens  have  saved  gardens  here ;  turkeys 
also.— [Adams. 

EstherviUe,  Emmet  County.^19,  It  was.  20.  June  12, 1873.  21.  Turkeys  and  prairie- 
chickens. — [Jarvis. 

Alia,  Buena  Vista  County, — ^21.  Birds,  domestic  fowls,  and  hogs.  Hogs  will  plow  the 
ground  for  them.— [Crowell. 

Pnnghar,  OBrien  County, —19.  Was  visited  in  1876.  20.  May,  1873  j  July,  1874 ;  June, 
1875;  July,  1876.— [Longshore. 

MnmssoTA. 

Heron  Lake,  Jackson  County. — 19.  This  is  the  fifth  year  this  section  bos  been  visited. 
21.  A  great  many  eggs  and  young  locusts  are  destroyed  by  all  kinds  of  birds. — [Ed- 
wards. 

West  Newton,  Nicollet  County.-^ld.  More  plenty  than  in  1876.  20.  July  4, 1874,  depos- 
ited eggs  for  1875 ;  came  again  in  1876  and  deposited  everywhere.  21.  They  destroy 
a  good  many. — f  Kyllander. 

New  Auburn,  Sibley  County.— 19.  It  was.  20.  10th  to  20th  July,  1874 ;  deposited.  21. 
Probably  one  in  fifty.— [Clevinger. 

Norwood,  Carver  County, — 19.  Came  just  as  we  commenced  to  stick  the  grapes  In  1876. 

20.  Last  year  was  the  first.  21.  Domestic  and  wild  birds  do  much  good,  domestic 
turkey  the  best.— [Tiffany. 

Mapleton,  Blue  Earth  Coimty.— 20.  July  4,  1874.  Remained  only  a  few  days.— [Wil- 
liams. 

WortMnytonyNobleaCounty,— 19.  It  WM.  20.  Visi ted  in  1873, 1874, 1876.  21.  All  wild 
birds  are  very  useful.    The  tame  ones  seem  to  tire  after  a  few  days.— [Churchill. 

Albert  Lea,  Freeborn  County, — 19.  Raids  came  near  September  1,  and  deposited  e^gs 
1876.  21.  Hens  and  chickens  are  of  great  benefit,  will  keep  a  garden  entirely  Iree 
from  'hoppers.— [Parker. 

Dettfald,  Nobles  County.— 19.  Visited  four  years  in  succession,  viz,  1873, 1874, 1875, 1876 ; 
last  much  the  worst.  21.  Birds  are  of  greatest  use,  especially  blackbird  and  its  varie- 
ties.   The  prairie  hen  and  most  other  terrestrial  birds  do  good  service. — [Bates. 

Excelsior,  Hennepin  County.— 19.  Not  visited  until  autumn.  20.  1857  and  1858.  21. 
Domestic  fowls  are  very  nsefuL — [Powers. 

Lake  Park,  Becker  County,— 19.  It  was  visited  in  1876.    20.  1876, 1875, 1874.— [  Uolton. 

Alexandria,  Douglas  County.— fiO.  Slightly  (in  a  few  localities)  in  1872  and  generally 
in  1856  and  1857 ;  at  this  latter  date  this  section  was  comparatively  new  and  unsettled. 

21.  Only  an  imperceptible  extent,  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  immense  aggre- 
gate.— [Donaldson. 

Magnolia,  Rock  County.— 19.  They  visited  us  in  1876.  20.  In  June,  1873.  In  1874 
raised  a  crop  from  eggs  and  were  visited  by  raids  the  last  week  in  July ;  1875,  the  last 
week  of  Jnly  and  Ist  of  August ;  1876  raised  a  crop  from  eggs  and  received  visit  from 
raiders  the  last  week  of  July. — [Brockway.]  21.  They  desiroy  immense  numbers. — 
[Unknown. 

Tenhassen,  Martin  County,— 19.  Was  visited  from  Jnly  1  to  10, 1876.  SO.  Was  visited 
June  16, 1873.  21.  Domestic  and  wild  birds  of  all  kinds  have  destroyed  considerable. — 
[Merry. 

Wittdom,  Cottonwood  County.— 19.  Visited  in  1876.  20.  1875, 1874,  and  1873;  different 
times  May,  June,  and  as  late  as  August  they  have  alighted  each  year. — [Huntington. 

Excelsior,  Hennepin  County,— 20,  Had  'hoppers  in  1856  and  1857.  21.  Hens  are  very 
effective  in  small  patches  with  young  'hoppers. — [Post. 

Watab,  Benton  County.— 19.  It  was.  20.  Here  in  July,  1856 ;,  left  in  1857.  21.  Black- 
birds and  hogs  to  no  great  extent. — [Oilman. 

Saint  Peter,  Nicollet  County.— 19.  Not  until  September ;  did  little  harm.  20.  In  1874, 
fall,  laid  eggs  and  hatched.  Ate  worse  than  this  year  as  yet.  21.  Very  little  good. — 
[Arnold. 

Montioello,  Wright  County.— 20.  Visited  in  1856;  left  in  1857.— [Mehose. 

Morristoum,  Rice  County.— 21.  Blackbirds,  quails,  and  hens.- [Kenney. 

Cosmos,  Meeker  County. — 19.  It  was.  20.  About  twenty  years  ago.  21.  Birds  and 
domestic  fowls  appear  to  subsist  on  them,  but  the  difference  they  make  is  impercepti? 
ble. — [  McDonala. 

Alexandria,  Douglas  County,— 20.  Slightly  five  or  six  years  ago  and  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  ago.  21.  Chickens  have  been  the  only  destroyers.  When  caught  by  the 
pailfcul  and  ^ven  to  hogs  they  appear  to  eat  them  with  a  relish. — [Abercrombio. 
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ManhafOf  Tlue  Earth  Couiify.— 21.  Blackbirds  and  robins  very  destractiye,  bot  not 
enoap^h  birds  in  the  State. — [Wise. 

Glenwood,  Pope  County.— 19.  Visited  heavily  in  1876.  21.  Both  domestic  and  wild 
birds  and  fowls  destroy  great  nnmbers  of  eggs  and  tnsecte.~[Gampbe1]. 

Detroitf  Becker  County. — 19.  Millions  here  in  1876;  eggs  deposited  everywhere  in  the 
county.    21.  The  birne  destroy  countless  nnmbers. — [Day. 

JancsvillSj  Waseca  County, — 19.  Were  not.  20".  September  1, 1874.  21.  Some  extent— 
[Head  ley. 

Grafton^  Sihley   County.— 20.  1375  ;  1Q74  deposited  eggs. — [Gardner. 

Holmes  City,  Douglas  County.— 19.  No.  20.  July  4,  1864,  lett  in  a  few  days.  21.  Ate 
-what  they  could.— [Blackweli. 

Detroit,  Becker  County.— 19.  Tes.  20.  1873,  1874,  1875.  21.  Blackbirds  are  powerfol 
aids.    Domestic  fowls  sometimes  save  whole  gardens. — [Wood. 

Coolcyville,  Steele  County.— 20.  Augnst  and  September,  1876.  21.  To  a  large  extent— 
[Clark. 

Aldenj  Freeborn  County.-- 19.  Augnst  25,  1876.  20.  Never  here  to  deposit  eggs.  21. 
Very  small.    Turkeys  and  geese.— -[Cross. 

Becker,  Sherburne  County. — 20.  1856.  21.  Blackbirds  best;  chickens  good;  hogs.— 
[Wagner. 

Bumhamvilley  Todd  C&nnty.— 19.  July  19,  1876.  20.  Not  visited  before.  Prurie 
chicken.  21.  Crow,  robin,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  chickens.  Twenty  chickens  and  dnck- 
liugs,  when  two  weeks  old,  at  the  time  the  'hoppers  begin  to  hatch,  will  clean  ont  one 
acre,  however  thick  the  eggs  were  deposited. — [Rhode. 

Alberta  Township,  Sauk  Rapids,  Benton  Couniy.—20.  August  13,  1874,  deposited  eggs; 
have  come  every  year  since,  from  the  first  week  in  August  to  10th  of  Septembtf.— 
[McCulloch. 

Avon,  Steams  County. — ^21.  A  great  deal. — [Brakefield. 

Detroit,  Becker  County. — 19.  It  was.    20.  For  the  past  six  years. — [Unknown. 

Hersey,  Nobles  County.— 20.  June  13, 1873,  deposited  eggs,  stayed  five  days.  WA  had 
the  young  ones.  1875  came  again  and  deposited  eggs  very  thick.  1876  eggs  hatched. 
July  23  filing  ^hoppers  came  and  deposited,  which  hatched  this  year.  21.  The  birds 
destroy  a  large  number  of  eggs  when  exposed  by  harrowing,  also  the  yoiing.~[Ciin- 
ningham. 

Seward,  Nobles  County. — ^20.  July  7,  1873,  deposited  eggs.  In  1874  the  young  took  th« 
crops,  and  raid  came  and  left  about  the  same  time.  1875  came  and  deposited.  1(^6 
a  few  came  last  of  June.  Clouds  came  Jnly  12.  21.  Eggs  were  too  moltitadinons  for  i 
large  proportion  to  be  destroyed  by  birds.— [Terry. 

Madelia,  Watonwan  County.— 20.  Jnly  3,  1873.  1874  hatched.  1875,  Jnly  9.  1(76 
hatched  and  came  Angust  18,  and  laid  for  this  spring  hatch.  21.  The  best  friends  we 
have. — [Sylvester. 

Orr,  Jackson  County.— 20.  August,  1864.  June  12, 1873.  21.  Destroyed  one  in  teo.— 
[Palmer. 

South  Bend,  Blue  Earth  County.— 20.  No  full  crop  for  foor  years,  ^l.  'Hoppers  too 
numerous  this  year. — [Davis. 

Narseland,  Nicollet  County.— 19.  In  harvest-time  in  1876,  and  deposited.  20.  Middle 
of  J  uly ,  1874,  deposited  eggs,  which  hatched  in  the  spring  of  1875.  21.  Not  to  any  ex- 
te  u  t.— [  Webster. 

Jackson,  Jackson  County, — 19.  Crops  mostly  destroyed  in  1876.  20.  1876-74-73 ;  a 
little  circle  here  escaped  in  1875.    21.  No  doubt  have  been  nseful. — [ChamberlaiDS. 

Dassel,  Meeker  County. — 19.  Augnst  1,  1876,  and  deposited.  20.  Twenty  years  ago. 
21.  To  no  perceptible  extent. — [Maxon. 

Eagle  Lake,  Blue  Earth  County,— 20,  Fall  of  1874.— [Reynolds.]  19.  By  flying  'hop- 
pers. Laid  eggs  in  Angust.  20.  Domestic  fowls  like  them  very  well.  Blackbirds  pre- 
fer to  dig  corn. — [Unknown. 

Worthington,  Nobles  County.— 19.  We  were  visited  in  1876.  20.  July  24  and  25,  antil 
August  10,  1876 ;  July  26  to  August  8, 1875 ;  Angust  1, 1874;  June  2, 1673.  21.  ^Vild 
aud  domestic  fowls  have  destroyed  20  per  cent,  of  the  yonng  hatched  and  5  per  cent, 
of  the  raiders. — [McDowell. 

Collins,  McLeod  County.— 20.  July  4, 1874;  1875;  July  18, 1876.— [Canfldd. 

Ze  Sueur,  Le  Siueur  County. — 19.  August  25, 1376. — [Chapman. 

Banks,  Faribault  County.— 19,  Fall  of  1876  for  first  time.  21.  Broods  of  tnrkeys  or 
chickens  are  very  destrnctive.  I  had  a  garden  of  4  acres  covered  with  'hoppers.  I 
hatched  about  100  turkeys  and  chickens ;  in  a  week  they  had  cleaned  them  ont.— 
[Payne. 

Golden  Gate,  Brown  County.— 19.  Was  visited.  20.  Three  years  from  4th  to  15th  of 
July.    21.  All  kinds  of  birds  to  some  extent. — [Letford. 

Kerkhoven,  Steift  County. — 21.  Chickens,  turkevs,  and  other  domestic  birds  were  nse- 
ful ;  also,  the  large  yellow-headed  blackbird. — [ Jacobson. 

liaymond,  Steams  County.— 19,  First  visitation  in  1876.  21.  They  have  aU  been  use- 
ful.— [Raymond.    • 
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Sibley,  Sibley  County, — 19.  No  'hoppers  were  hatched  in  1876 ;  swarms  came  in  the  fall 
of  1870.  20.  Ib57,  lfc5d,  lcl64, 1«65,  Itt74, 1875,  ln76, 1877.  21.  To  some  extent.-- [Wood- 
bury. 

Herman,  Grant  County. — 19.  Were  visited  for  first  time.  21.  Birds  have  done  good 
work ;  blackbirds  most. — [Hogeson. 

Pipt  Stone,  Pipe  Stone  County. — 19.  Yes,  plentv  came.    20.  No.— [Sweet. 

Pelican  Bapids,  Otter.  T<dl  County,— 10,  Twice  in  1876.  20.  They  have  visited  this 
place  for  the  last  six  years,  not  always  doing  damage.  21.  They  eat  all  they  can. — 
[Mrs.  Colby. 

Morris,  Stevens  County, — 19.  Yes.  20.  1874.  21.  Birds  destroy  many,  fowls  some. — 
[Heath. 

Vicksburg,  Bentille  Couniy.^20.  1873.— [Hale. 

JVorthington,  Nobles  County, — 21.  Blackbirds,  wheat-birds,  blae,  lake-galls,  prairie- 
chickens  ducks  — ^P&lcDowell 

Fairmount,  Martin  C<mnty.^20.  1873,  1874,  1875,  1876,  1877.  21.  All  kinds  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  both  tame  and  wild,  eat  all  they  can.— [linllard. 

Moorhead,  Clay  County.^19.  Had  a  most  numerous  visit  in  1876.  20.  1863, 1864, 1865 
(1865  little  damage  done),  1866, 1867,  1869,  bad  in  few  places;  1870,  1871, 1872,  bad; 
1873, 1874, 187^,  1876.  21.  From  the  crow  down  to  the  little  wren  they  are  useful. — [  Un- 
known. 

Otto,  Pope  County.- 20.  1871,  did  little  iiyury.— [Hoffman. 

Oak  Lake,  Becker  County, — 19.  Flew  in.  20.  Came  in  1871 ;  deposited  eggs  which 
hatched  in  1872 ;  in  1874,  hatched  in  1875 ;  again  1876.  21.  Domestic  fowls,  crows, 
blackbirds,  and  grouse,  do  good  work. — [Unknown. 

Swansea,  Bennlle  County.- 20.  1864  ;  1874  latter  deposited  eggs. — [Davis. 

Alexandria,  Douglas  County,— 20,  July  1, 1871.    21.  Very  little.— [Unknown. 

DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls  Post-offloe,  Lincoln  County, — 19.  Our  county  had  its  full  share  in  1876.  20. 
1874.    21.  They  are  destroying  a  great  number. — [Jacobs. 

Springfield,  Bon  Homme  Cou«/y.— 20.  August  3, 1872;  1874, 1875, 1876.— [Hitchcock. 

JVilloictown,  Armstrong  County, — 19.  Was.  20.  1875.  21.  AH  feathered  tribes  seem  to 
destroy  them. — [Taylor. 

Farestburg,  Bramble  County,— 20,  July  25, 1876 ;  July  12, 1875.— [San tee. 

Dell  Bapids,  Minnehaha  County. — 19.  Crops  almost  entirely  destroyed.  20.  1874. — 
[Hill. 

Madison,  Lake  County,— 20.  July  17, 1874 ;  July  19, 1875 ;  July  14, 1876.-[Law. 

Bon  Homme,  Bon  Homme  County, — 19.  It  was  visited.  20.  Begiuuing  with  1858,  and 
every  year  since.  21.  Domestic  fowls  have  destroyed  many ;  birds  have  destroyed 
more  than  all  other  animals. — [Bradford. 

Saybrook,  Clay  County, — 19.  In  the  fall,  very  numerous  and  deposited  eggs.  20.  Six 
years  out  of  nine;  increasing  every  year.    21.  All  kinds  of  birds  and  fowls. — [Hall. 

Walhalla,  Pembina  County, — 19.  We  were  not  visited  last  year.  20.  Every  year  from 
1863  to  1875.  21.  Prairie  chickens  feed  on  the  eggs ;  their  crops,  on  being  opened,  ap- 
pear to  contain  nothing  but  locusts  in  their  season ;  domestic  fowls,  pigs,  and  toads 
feed  on  them.— [Mayer.]    20.  1875  and  1876.    21.  Slight.— [Unknown. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County, --21.  Birds  have  destroyed  myriads;  many  fields  hav- 
ing been  kept  clean. — [Everett. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County,— 19,  This  section  was  infested  in  1876.  20.  They  flew 
over  thickly  the  three  previous  years,  but  did  serious  damage  only  once. — [Clarke. 

Jamestown,  Stutsman  County,— 19,  July  12,  1876.  20.  About  July  21,  18«5.  21.  In 
this  section  blackbirds. — [Moore. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County, — 19.  Was  visited,  but  very  little  harm  done.  20. 
August,  1875;  July,  1873;  September,  1871.  21.  Birds,  &o.,  prove  very  destructive, 
but  do  not  seem  to  visibly  affect  the  number.  At  this  time  (Mav)  the  young  as  fast 
as  hatched  are  devoured  by  birds,  &o,  Tbe  birds  will  readily  follow  a  team  all  day, 
going  over  breakings  where  the  team  disturbs  the  eggs. 

Spring  Valley,  Turner  County.— 19,  It  was.    20.  In  1874  and  1872.— [Andrews. 

Olivet,  Hutehinson  County, — 19.  It  is  the  only  year  in  which  damage  has  been  done. 
Came  from  the  north,  and  stayed  20  days. — [Jones. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  KOTES  FROM  MINNESOTA. 

Saint  Paul.--1  find  that  I  can  add  aDotber  grasshopper  year  to  the  Minnesota  list, 
i.  e,  1866.  It  was  not  a  visitation,  bnt  siuipTy  an  appearance.  They  passed  over  i 
town  in  Kandiyohi  Coanty,  and  stopped  over  for  one  night;  left  the  next  day, aod 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  them  in  this  place.  They  were  also  seen  in  nearly  the 
same  way  at  or  near  Kedwood  Falls.  Probably  these  were  only  some  stray  swarm  of 
the  invasion  of  that  year,  and  though  it  amonnta  to  nothing  as  an  "  invaaion,"  goes 
to  swell  np  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  general  state  of  the  case. 

I  have  been  expecting  to  alight  on  somethiug  that  would  show  the  appearaooe  of 
locusts  here  in  1667,  bat  so  far  I  have  found  nothing.  The  invasion  was  so  close  to 
ns  (in  Iowa)  that  probably  swarms  passed  over  Southwest  Minnesota;  butthecoantry 
was  unsettled  then. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bates,  a  surveyor  living  at  Tankton,  writes,  January  28, 1878 : 

"  Since  receiving  your  letter,  I  have  examined  files  of  our  local  papers,  and  find  no 
mention  of  them  (locusts  in  1873).  Taylor  (editor  of  the  Herald)  tells  me  that  it  was 
an  understanding  between  the  papers  to  make  no  mention  of  them  that  season.  Tbe 
grasshoppers  were  here  that  year,  but  did  not  do  much  damage.  I  have  talked  with 
several  of  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  and  find  their  memories  are  a  little  conflicting 
as  regards  events  that  year,  bnt  all  say  they  were  here.  From  information  received, 
I  will  say  :  Grasshoppers  were  here  during  the  summer  of  1873,  and  damaged  the  crops 
somewhat,  as  near  as  I  can  learn,  in  sections  or  streaks,  that  is,  in  some  localities  t bey 
did  considerable  damage,  while  in  others  tbey  did  none.  The  wheat  was  most  ail  bar- 
vested  ;  and  I  see  that  the  papers  reported  the  crop  g^od,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality,  and,  the  papers  say,  better  than  in  1872.  Com  and  oats  were  bnt  part  of  a 
crop ;  in  some  sect  ons  it  was  all  taken.  The  first  flying  of  the  grasshoppers  was  fiom 
the  northwest  to  southeast,  about  the  4th  of  July.  No  eggs  were  deposited;  and,  in 
fact,  none,  to  any  extent,  ever  have  been,  except  in  the  summer  of  1876.  I  mean  by 
the  above  that  no  eggs  were  deposited  within  the  settlements  in  Sontheaatem  Dakota. 
In  the  central  part,  some  hat^shed  in  1874." 

On  further  inquiry  as  to  this  latter  statement,  Mr.  Bates  adds :  "  The  sand-hilla  of 
the  Cheyenne  of  the  North,  and  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  near  the  west  boundary  of 
the  Territory,  about  the  46th  parallel  of  latitude.  This  I  get  from  a  man  who  was  in 
that  country  in  1874." 

From  what  Mr.  Bates  says  in  regard  to  the  injury — slight  to  wheat  and  severe  to 
oats  and  corn— I  should  judge  that  the  visit  in  Dakota  Territory  that  year  was  latrt 
than  in  Minnesota  and  in  Iowa,  and  I  believe  I  have  already  told  yoo  that  Mr.  F.  J. 
Cross,  immigration  agent,  said  that  a  few  eggs  were  laid  near  Yankton  in  September. 
But,  though  they  did  appear  early  in  June  in  Minnesota  and  in  Iowa,  they  kept  com- 
ing, were  going  north  over  Jackson,  Minn.,  on  the  2d  of  August,  and  came  into  some 
Iowa  counties  in  August — Harrispn,  for  instance. 

In  regard  to  Iowa,  1  have  now  reports : 

1857,  l':^58. — Ida,  Harrison,  Pottawattamie,  and  Montgomery  Conntiea. 

1858, 1859.— Woodbury  County. 

1864, 1865.— Woodbury  County. 

1867, 1868.— Dickinson,  Kossuth,  Sioux,  Palo  Alto,  Plymouth,  Buena  Vista,  IV>cahon- 
tns,  Humboldt,  Ida,  Lac,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Hamilton,  Carroll,  Greene,  Boone,  Harrifloa, 
Audubon,  Guthrie,  Cass,  Adair,  Warren,  Montgomery',  Union,  Page,  and  RinggoMCoao- 
ties. 

1868, 1869.— Woodbury,  Crawford,  and  Pottawattamie  Counties. 

1874. — Hatched  in  the  counties  of  Lyon,  Osceola,  Dickinson,  Emmett-,'  KossQtb.^ 
Sioux,^  O'Brien^  (eggB  deposited  in  June  4, 1873,  and  hatched  same  year),  Plymootb.' 
Pocahontas,  Humboldt,  Wright  (in  west  half),  Woodbnry,  Lac,  Calhoun  (many  in  north 
half),  Webster,  Monona  (T),  Harrison,  Pottawattamie,^  Mills,'  Montgomery,  Union  (a 
few).    Often  appeared  to  be  about  the  east  limit  in  that  latitude. 

^In  very  great  numbers.  *In  very  small  nambers. 
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1875.-- Hatched  in  the  coanties  of  Lyon>  (T),  Palo  Alto,  PlymoDth,>  Wright  (a  few  in 
west  hali)«  Gathrie,  CaB8(T),  Mil^  an<l  Fremont.' 

l»7t).— Hatched  in  the  counties  of  Lyou  (f )  (few).  Osceola,' Plymouth,"  Wrinjht  (a 
few  in  west  half)  (T),  Crawford,  Andubou,^  Caas,*  Milla,  Montgomery,  Fremont^  (f ),  Page, 
and  Taylor  (in  west  half). 

1877.— Counties  of  Lyon,^  Osceola,*  Dickinson,  Emmett,^  Eossnth,  Winnebago,  Worth,' 
Sioux,*  O'Brieu  (f ),  Clay,  Palo  Alto  (no  damage),  Hancock,  Plyniout  h,  Buena  Vista,  Po- 
cuhontas,^  Ilumboldr,  Wright  (in  west  half),  WooUbury,*  Ida,*  Lac,  Calhoun/  Webster, 
Hamilton,  Monoua,  Crawford,' Carroll,*  Greene,  Boone,  Story  (in  northwest  corner), 
Harrison,  Gnthrie,  Dallas  (in  northwest  comer),  Pottawattamie,  Cass,'  Adair,*  Madison 
(in  northwest  quarter),  Mills,  Montgomery,'  Adams,'  and  Page.' 

Mitchell  County, — None  hatched  here. 

Cerro  Gordo  County, — ^N6ne  ever  hatched  here.  Egga  were  deposited  in  1876,  bnt  did 
not  hatch. 

Floyd  County, — Never  troubled. 

Brewer  County, — Some  people  thonght  they  saw  them  flying  over  Waverly  in  1877. 

Hamilton  Coynty.^'SoiiG  between  lUiiS  and  1876. 

Hardin  County, — None  ever  hatched  here ;  never  troubled.  Bnt  I  picked  them  np 
last  September  at  Ackley,  in  the  northenst  corner  of  the  county  (some,  then,  evidently 
alighted),  and  a  farmer  passing  told  me  that  they  were  thicker  out  in  the  fields  than 
they  were  in  the  spring. 

Grundy  County. — ^None  ever  hatched  here,  but  flew  over  Grundy  Center  in  1877. 

Black  Hawk  County. — Some  people  tbougbt  they  flew  over  Waterloo  in  1877. 

Greene  Coan/^.— Have  been  with  us  more  or  less  since  1867.  In  some  years  bnt  few, 
however. 

St&ry  County.— ^evei  hatched  nntil  1877,  in  northwest  corner.  Professor  Bessey 
says  they  were  at  Ames  in  18G7, 1874, 1875, 1876,  and  1877 ;  in  1873  and  1874  a  few  8]K*ci- 
mens,  considerably  more  in  1875,  while  in  1876  they  were  abundant.  Hatched  in  1877, 
bnt  did  not  amount  to  much. 

Marehall  County, — Flew  over  Marshalltown  in  1877. 

lama  County, — Flew  over  Toledo  in  1877. 

Btmton  County. — Some  thought  they  flew  over  Vinton  in  1877, 

Jasper  County. — None  came  here. 

Poweehiek  County, — Flew  southwest  over  Montezuma  in  1877. 

Jl'arren  County,— Came  in  1667,  and  a  few  have  been  hopping  about  ever  since ;  no 
damage  since  1867  and  1868. 

Alarion  County,— None, 

Clark  County. — None. 

Lucas  County. — Have  never  had  them ;  have  resided  here  since  1857,  and  think  I 
should  have  known  it  if  they  hail  ever  done  injury  here. 

Monroe  County,— Hskwe  never  had  them. 

Jiinggold  County,— In  18(7, 1868.    None  have  hatched  since  187.^ 

Decatur  and  iVayne  Counties. — None  hatched  here  since  1873. 

I  thought  at  first  that  1868~'69  must  be  a  slip  of  memory  for  1867-'68,  bnt  my  re- 
ports from  Woodbury  and  Pottawattamie  Counties  are  very  carefully  written,  evidently, 
and  are  probably  correct ;  that  from  Crawtbrd  County  is  very  brief,  but  may  be  correct 
also. 

I  was  considerably  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  so  much  hatching  in  Iowa  in 
187r»,  bnt  I  think  the  reports  are  correct,  liecanse  the  writers  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
occurrences  of  1877;  and  in  several  cases  these  eggs  appear  to  have  been  laid  by  swarms 
moving  up  from  the  south  in  June,  Bnt  the  statements  are  generally  so  brief  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  exactly  vihat  is  meant,  and  I  do  not  know  how  good  authority  the  writers 
have. 

N.  B.— It  seems  to  me  that  considerable  work  was  left  undone  lai^t  sommer  in  the 
way  of  collecting  facts.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  sorry  that  I  didn't  have  my 
work  mapped  out  better,  bnt  that  was  my  fault. 

In  regard  to  1877,  what  Professor  Bessey  says  about  damage  to  crops  is  confirmed 
from  almost  every  county.  Out  of  the  whole  list  there  are  only  two  or  three  that 
admit  serious  injury,  while  most  of  them  report  that  the  young  largely  failed  to  hatch, 
or  where  they  were  uumerous  failed  to  prove  as  destructive  as  formerly. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  have  all  this  to  send  to  you  a  month  ago,  bnt  some  of  it  has  Just 
come  in.  I  have  written  to  some  counties  three  times,  first  to  county  auditors,  then 
to  clerks  of  courts,  and  lastly  to  postmasters,  and  in  this  way  have  got  some  kind  of 
a  reply  from  almost  every  county. — [Allen  Whitman. 

Saint  Cloud, — I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  many  of  the  old  residents  of  Steams 
Connty — ^Americans,  Irish,  Scotch,  English,  and  Grermans — and  as  I  speak  the  German 
snflBoiently  to  hold  converhation  in  that  language,  I  have  used  it  with  the  last  nation- 
ality, so  t^at  there  should  be  no  mistake  in  their  understanding  me,  and  they  are  nearly 

1  In  very  great  nvmbers.  'In  very  amall  numbers. 
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all  positive  that  the  grasshoppers  came  in  1856,  deposited  their  eggs  that  year,  and 
hatched  and  left  in  1657.  A  few  rather  thought  1855  and  1856  were  the  years,  bat  they 
were  by  no  means  positive.  I  was  a  resident  of  Saint  Paul  in  all  of  the  yt'tas  above 
named,  and  recollect  distinctly  that  in  1856  we  had  the  news  of  a  serious  invasion  of 
the  upper  country  by  the  'hoppers.  In  1862  they  oame  also  in  vast  numbers  as  far 
south  and  east  as  the  old  crossing  of  the  Ottertail  River.  I  was  at  the  time  in  eom- 
mand  of  mounted  troops,  escorting  a  train  of  supplies  for  Fort  Abercrombie,  and  aboat 
twelve  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort  they  alighted,  while  we  halted,  for  dinner,  in  oount- 
less  millions,  and  began  an  indiscriminate  attack  on  everything  eatable,  even  to  onr 
saddle-blankets.  I  believe  they  left  without  depositing  their  eggs,  however,  bat  of 
this  am  not  positive.  From  very  reliable  and  quite  disinterested  information  I  am  sare 
your  assertion  as  to  the  years  1856  and  1857  is  correct.  As  to  the  flies,  they  were  the 
flies  described  in  your  bulletin  as  the  Tachina  fly.  Some  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  final  flight  of  the  'hoppers  I  noticed  thousands  of  those  flies  on  my  timothy  and 
clover  meadow,  where  the  locusts  were  in  great  numbers,  and  noticed  that  they  seemed 
to  be  in  fear,  restless,  and  uneasy.  I  found  by  watching  that  they  had  cause  to  be,  for 
no  sooner  would  ooe  take  wing,  or  even  hop,  but  he  would  be  attacked  by  those  flies. 
Finally  the  locusts  rose  en  masse  and  left,  and  shortly  after  (I  have  now  forgotten  how 
soon)  the  flies  lefb  in  a  cloud  or  swarm,  nearly  all.  I  saw  the  locusts  leave,  also  the 
flies.  Then,  abont  the  last  flights  of  locusts  going  southeast,  or  shortly  after,  I  saw 
at  two  different  times,  on  different  days,  flights  of  what  I  believed,  and  still  believe, 
were  the  same  flies  before  spoken  of.  My  neighbor,  Donald  Mclntoeh,  also  saw  one,  if 
not  more,  swarms  of  these  flies,  apparently  following  the  locusts.  In  every  instance 
they  (the  flies)  took  the  same  course  as  the  locusts.— [J.  I.  Salter. 

SibUy,  Sibley  County.— They  have  visited  us  in  the  years  1857, 1858, 1864, 1865, 1874, 
1875, 1876,  and  1877.  When  there  is  no  wind  they  fly  abont  8  or  10  miles  an  hoar,  ba( 
when  going  with  the  wind  they  move  much  faster.  They  only  fly  three  or  four  boara 
in  the  mid  le  of  the  day.— [C.  E.  Woodbury,  July  8, 1877. 

Marsliallf  Lyon  County, — Mr.  Lorenzo  Lawrence,  of  Yellow  Banks,  an  educated  Indian, 
who  is  fifty-five  years  old,  and  less  reticent  than  most  Indians,  was  here  last  week.  He 
says  the  'hoppers  always  came  into  this  country  occasionally  since  bis  infancy — be 
thinks  once  in  three  to  five  years ;  generally  laid  eggs,  and  the  next  year  flew  away 
westward,  and  no  more  was  seen  of  them  till  three  or  four  years  after.  But  since  ccope 
are  sown  nere  they  like  grain,  and  do  not  return  as  before,  but  fly  only  a  few  miles — 
6ay,  from  20  to  100  or  150,  settle  down  and  breed,  and  the  hatch  of  the  following  year 
go  no  farther  than  to  where  the  parents  hatched. — [D.  F.  Weymouth,  July  18, 1877. 

CollinSf  McLeod  CoKti^y.— When  the  wind  changes  the  young  'hoppers  seem  to  hop 
against  it  for  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  in  every  direction  until  another 
change  takes  place.  *  *  *  In  1874,  July  4,  the  first  'hoppers  I  ever  saw  alighted 
here.  While  I  was  in  the  Army,  in  1865,  some  were  hatched  here.  There  were  very- 
few  settlers  here  at  the  time  ana  I  cannot  learn  much  of  thtir  bistory.  Commenced 
depositing  eggs  July  25, 1874,  hatched  in  May,  and  left  mostly  Jnly  9,  1875,  forty-nine 
days  after  hatching.  Arrived  here  July  17, 1876,  and  commenced  laying  July  ^,  and 
kept  at  it  two  months.  Travel  from  4  to  20  miles  per  hour ;  usually  fly  from  9  a.  m.  to 
4  p.  m.,  but  when  two  or  three  nights  pass  without  dew  collecting  mature  'hoppers  will 
f  (oquently  fly  in  the  night.  There  is  no  habit  that  is  not  abandoned  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  season. — [G.  C.  Canfield,  June  14, 1877. 

Hermany  Grant  Ccmnty.-^The  'hoppers  came  here  last  year  on  the  4th  of  July,  stopped 
two  days,  and  proceeded  in  a  southeast  direction.  They  came  again  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  month  and  stopped  several  weeks ;  deposited  their  eggs  everywhere.  Tkey 
did  not  fly  here  in  either  case,  but  oame  on  the  ground, — [Thos.  C.  Hoogson,  Jane  22, 1877. 

Orr,  Jackson  County, — ^Answer  to  question  20.  Angusty  1864 ;  June,  12, 1873.  Eggs 
laid  both  years. — [Jared  Palmer,  Jane  18, 1877. 

Dewald,  Nobles  County, — I  have  sown  a  varied  assortment  of  farm  seeds  for  the  past 
five  years,  and  know  of  but  one  crop  that  is  free  from  their  attacks,  viz,  peas.  Sor- 
ghum will  escape  pretty  well  if  it  has  attained  large  size  before  it  is  attacked.  Some 
of  the  neighbors  have  a  hard-strawed  variety  of  wheat— i7ed  Osaka — which  snfiered  lees 
than  ttie  Fife,  although  it  is  by  no  means  proof  against  them.  •  •  •  After  they  are 
a  month  or  so  old  they  have  a  habit  of  getting  off  to  the  low-land,  ravines,  banks  of 
streams,  timothy  meadows,  &^,  and  remaining  there  till  they  get  their  wings ;  they 
then  congregate  in  swarms  and  raid  on  the  crops.  Pease  and  horse-radish  are  the  only 
cultivated  plants  J  am  acquainted  with  that  they  won't  eat ;  and,  among  wild  plants, 
cocklebnrr,  purslane,  and  helianthus,  seem  to  be  exempt,  but  the  native  grasses  are 
eaten  by  them  when  they  can  get  nothing  to  suit  their  pirate  better.  Raiders  (invad- 
ing  swarms)  always  attack  oats  first,  then  flax,  corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  in  the  order 
given. — [David  Bates,  June  13, 1877. 

Dassel,  Meeker  County. — ^The  'hoppers  came  here  August  1, 1876 ;  not  visited  in  any 
previous  year  except  20  years  ago  I  am  told  they  were  here,  but  cannot  obtain  any  re- 
liable information  concerning  their  depredations  at  that  time.  Young  'hoppers  con- 
gregate at  sunset  in  groups  or  bunches  at  the  foot  of  fence-posts,  under  sides  of  logs, 
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at  roots  of  etnmpSi  by  the  sldee  of  bnildinm,  &o,f  and  remain  qniet.  When  larger 
tbey  climb  upon  fences,  buildings^  trunks  of  trees,  &o.  The  fnll -grown  'hoppers  also 
climb  the  stalks  of  grain,  small  bushf  s,  fences,  boildings,  &c.,  doring  night.  Sometimes 
they  cat  during  night,  atothertimes  they  remain  qniet.  I  have  known  them  to  eat  the 
weatherboards  in  my  house  in  one  night  so  that  it  looked  like  newly  planed  lumber. 
*  *  *  Young  'hoppers  never  march  during  night,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
old  ones  fly  all  night  some  nights.— [S.  W.  Maxson,  August  1,  1877. 

Bumhamville,  Todd  Covnly^—Amoug  wild  birds  useful  in  destroying  the  young  and 
fledged  insects  is,  first,  the  prairie  cliicken  or  grooee,  the  orow  robin.  Of  the  domes- 
tic fowls,  ducks  and  hens  are  the  most  effective.  I  had  150  young  and  old  turkeys, 
ducks,  and  hens ;  constructed  light  coops  that  could  be  moved  and  kept  the  fowls  out 
night  and  day ;  were  only  supplied  with  water.  Twenty  chickens  or  ducklings  when 
two  weeks  old  at  the  time  the  'hoppers  begin  to  hatch,  will  clear  out  one  acre  however 
thick  the  eggs  were  deposited.  Eggs  were  deposited  on  about  20  acres  of  my  farm 
and  'hoppers  hatched  accordingly,  with  tar  and  fowls  I  save  almost  the  entire  crop, 
but  the  latter  were  my  chief  reliance.  Kept  them  in  the  grain  till  the  'hoppers  left — 
about  the  fifth  of  July.  I  am  confident  that  a  twenty  or  thirty  acre  field  can  be  saved  by 
a  farmer  if  he  provides  for  poultry  in  season.  The  young  should  be  about  two  weeks 
old  when  the  first  'hopper  eggs  hatch.  The  ground  must  be  plowed  in  the  Fall  or 
Spring  M  they  will  hatch  gradually.— [Albert  Rhoda,  August  i24, 1877. 

Neto  Auburn, Sibley  CoMfif^.— Locusts  flying  2^  June,  and  almost  daily  since  from  9 
a.m.  to  4  p.  m.,  mainly  from  the  southeast,  but  sometimes  from  north  and  northwest 
from  from  5  to  40  miles  per  hour,  averaging,  probably  16  miles.  Temperature  70°  to 
90° ;  weather  clear,  sometimes  scattering  clouds.  I  can  scarcely  give  an  idea  of  the 
density ;  apparently  like  a  heavy  snow-storm;  height  from  100  feet  to  as  far  up  as  the 
eye  can  reach ;  to  protect  the  eyes  and  look  toward  the  sun,  seemingly  one  mile,  at 
least  as  high  as  a  bright  object  of  that  size  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and,  prob- 
ably, much  higher.— [8. 8.  Olevenger,  July  8,  1877. 

Becker,  Sherburne  Cotni/y.— Were  visited  in  1856.  The  'hoppers  did  not  act  (in  1876) 
as  they  did  in  1856,  for  then  they  did  not  begin  to  lay  until  the  nights  began  to  g«*t 
cold  ;  but  this  time  they  began  to  lay  next  day  after  they  arrived. — [John  A.  Wayner. 

BankSy  Faribault  County, — I  had  a  garden  of  four  acres  covered  with  'hoppers.  I 
hatched  about  100  turkeys  and  chickens ;  in  two  weeks  they  had  cleaned  them  out. — 
[Wm.  O.  Payne,  July  21, 1877. 

Exoelnorf  Hennepin  Cottttf^.— Had  'hoppers  in  1856;  left  1657,  having  damaged  spring 
wheat,  but  not  much  winter  wheat.— [T.  Boet. 

Afedahaj  Watonwan  County, — 'Hoppers  visitod  us  July  3,  1873.  In  1874  hatched  and 
destroyed  nearly  all  crops.  Came  in  1875,  July  9.  In  1876  hutched  and  did  great  dam- 
age ;  also  visited  us  in  immense  swarms  from  northwest  August  18,  which  laid  eggs. 
— [C.  C.  Sylvester,  June  16, 1877. 

Ora/ton,  Sibley  Cotcfi/y.— July  1, 1877,  at  noon,  'hoppers  in  great  numbers  fill  the  air 
from  20  rods  high  to  jnst  as  high  as  the  eye  can  see  them  ;  seem  to  be  going  southwest, 
as  the  wind  is  northeast.  They  fly  at  all  times  Just  the  way  the  wind  blows.  The 
weather  is  very  warm ;  the  upper  current  of  air  is  very  mild ;  'hoppers  moving  very 
slow,  while  the  lower  current  is  a  little  stiffer,  and,  consequently,  the  lower  'hoppers 
are  moving  much  faster  than  the  higher  ones.- [Geo.  R.  Giutlner,  July  2, 1877. 

Eagle  Lake,  Blue  Earth  County, ~-\n  answer  to  question  20  I  can  say  we  were  visited 
by  the  grasshoppers  the  Fall  of  1874.  Tbey  laid  eggs  and  died  with  us.  The  spring  of 
1^75  they  commenced  hatching  out  about  the  20th  of  May ;  on  the  25th  of  May  I  wrote 
in  my  diary  << grasshoppers  very  thick";  again  May  31,  "'hoppers  very  thick,  some 
think  they  will  take  everything."  They  did  us  bat  very  little  damage  and  went  away 
'^'ithout  laying  any  eggs.  It  was  in  May,  that  summer,  that  Blue  Earth  County  paid 
out  over  $30,000  within  ten  days  for  grasshoppers.  No  one  here  believes  that  our  crops 
were  saved  by  that  operation.  It  distributed  that  amount  of  money  among  the  people 
who  actually  needed  it,  and  that  is  about  all  the  good  we  can  see  that  it  did.  It  is 
worse  than  folly  for  any  county  or  even  State  alone  to  attempt  by  paying  a  bounty  to 
dpstroy  the  'hoppers,  and  by  that  means  expect  to  save  their  crops.  It  would  bank- 
rupt the  State  to  pay  ten  cents  a  bushel  for  grasshoppers  this  year.^[Ira  B.  Reynolds, 
Juno  15, 1877. 

Marehall,  Lyon  Coimf^.— When  flying  high  in  the  air  old  locusts  always  go  direct  with 
the  wind,  but  often  beat  up  against  the  wind,  or  at  some  angle  of  it  by  short  flights 
near  the  surface.  In  1865,  July  13,  a  large  caravan  passed  across  my  claim  going  west 
In  the  teeth  of  a  strong  northwest  wind.  The  advance  was  two  days  ahead  of  the  rear 
guard,  and  between  them  there  was,  at  least,  a  grasshopper  to  the  square  inch  all  the 
way,  and  all  the  time.  I  do  not  think  they  went  quite  a  mile  an  hour,  and  they  eat 
all  in  their  way,  and  left  the  country  as  soon  as  the  wind  changed  to  the  southeast. 
Tbey  had  been  batched  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Redwood,  and  eaten  it  clean,  and 
started  west  for  food  aod  pressed  on  as  fast  as  the  winds  would  admit,  and  when  they 
could  not  fly  in  the  usual  way  they  flew  as  far  as  they  could,  and  then  flew  again,  feed- 
ing as  they  went.    The  same  swarm  of  locusts  will  fly  in  every  direction,  short  flights. 
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I  have  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  flown  froin  the  Dorth  part  of  Lyon 
Conuty  to  Lake  Benton — say  40  miles — one  day,  and  returned  to  the  central  part  of 
Lyon  County  the  third  day,  and  after  remaining  a  day  or  two  gone  east  and  not  re- 
turned. 

They  do  not  fly  high  in  clondy  weather,  but  will  go  from  one  wheat-field  to  another. 
.  Do  not  fly  iu  bard  winds,  and  never  are  seen  flying  except  between  8  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m., 
generally  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  If  they  fly  nights  no  one  knows  it.  If  they  go  to 
roost  tht-y  are  in  the  same  spot  next  morning,  and  do  not  move  till  they  breakfast  and 
the  dew  is  all  off.  They  only  float  with  the  wind  when  flying  high,  and  go  Just  as 
fast  as  the  wind  blows.  With  a  strong  glass  I  can  plainly  see  locusts  and  cottonwood 
seeds  flying  together,  and  they  keep  the  same  rate  of  progress,  but  the  locusts  will 
leave  the  cottonwood  seeds  to  the  right  and  left,  and  go  below  and  above  them,  show- 
ing that  they  make  use  of  their  wings  to  keep  up  and  gyrate  in  flying,  but  I  think 
they  propel  ahead  none  at  all  after  they  get  high,  but  fly  forward  and  upward  very 
last  when  rising  from  the  ground  to  fly  away,  or  lor  short  flights. 

As  to  how  far  they  fly,  I  have  no  reliable  data,  nor  much  basis  for  an  opinion.  But 
we  can,  at  least,  judge  pretty  certainly  the  age  of  a  locust ;  for  a  locust  breeds  bat 
once,  never  couples  until  it  has  flown,  but  does  directly  after,  doing  his  conrting  flying, 
and  does  not  live  long  after  it  lays  its  eggs.  So  we  can  judge  by  their  age  in  what 
latitude  they  hatched,  and  by  that  give  a  good  guess  how  far  they  have  traveled. 
Now,  those  that  came  here  in  1873,  June  17,  began  to  couple  as  soon  as  they  lit.  They 
hatched  and  came  to  the  winged  state  far  south  of  this,  and  came  here  pretty  rapidly. 
Last  summer  flights  came  here  in  August  (I  cannot  fix  date)*  ^'-^  began  to  couple  as 
soon  as  they  alighted.  We  could  trace  them  back  by  telegraph  as  far  as  Manitoba.  I 
believe  they  came  from  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  and  hatched  after  the  middle  of  Jane. 
I  think  they  fly  above  the  limita  of  human  or  telescopic  vision,  in  long  Joorneys,  audit 
may  be  day  and  night,  for  a  thousand  miles. 

As  to  preference  iu  food  the  locust,  while  willing  to  eat  anything,  is  really  epicn- 
reau  ;  but  of  all  things,  they  love  the  tender  leaves  and  new  wood  of  maples,  poplars, 
ash,  box-elder,  bass,  currant,  and  raspberry ;  lilacs  they  will  eat  to  the  ground,  and 
kill  rhubarb  and  asparagus  of  large  growth ;  pepper,  tobacco,  mustard,  cabbage,  tar- 
uips,  celery,  beets,  carrots,  spinach,  parsley,  and  lettuce  they  generally  take  clean; 
beans,  they  are  fond  of;  corn,  they  do  not  like  so  well  as  tender  prairie-grass  till  aboot 
silking,  then  they  are  very  fond  of  it.  They  eat  barley,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  flax  about 
alike ;  some  seasons  they  seem  to  eat  wheat  more,  some  oats  more,  according  as  one  is 
more  tender  than  the  other  when  they  arrive.  Vines— encumbers,  melons,  pumpkins, 
&c.,  they  let  alone  generally ;  also  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  pease,  but  will  eat  any  of 
them  If  hard  pressed. 

I  think  all  birds  eat  some  grasshoppers,  but  dncks,  partridges,  quails,  and  prairie- 
chickens,  are  so  much  vegetarians  that  I  seldom  find  a  grasshopper  in  their  craws. 
Crows,  blackbirds  of  all  stripes,  snipe,  plover,  king-birds,  ground-birds,  pigeons  of  all 
kinds,  geese,  cranes,  turkeys,  and  common  fowls  destroy  great  numbers.  The  fancy 
hens  are  too  lazy  to  catch  them.  Ten  turkeys  and  their  young  will  keep  a  ten-acre 
lot  free  from  grasshoppers  ;  I  have  tried  it  successfully.  But  in  this  country  frogs  are 
very  numerous,  hatching  in  the  ''sloos,"  and  going  into  ponds,  lakes,  and  streams  as 
the  "  sloos"  drv  out,  and  they  kill  more  grasshoppers,  ten  to  one,  than  all  the  birds  (f). 
I  have  seen  a  frog  in  the  twilight  in  my  door-yard  eat  5  large  locusts  in  8  minntee; 
and  he  kept  it  up  all  night  for  all  that  I  know.  Skunks  eat  them.— [!>•  F*  Weymootb, 
Joly7,1877. 

Sauk  Rapids,  BmUm  County.-^The  section  I  live  in  has  not  been  troubled  with  grass- 
hoppers since  I  have  lived  hero— that  is  since  1870.  This  is  a  timbered  section  and 
they  do  not  appear  to  thrive  in  it.  On  13th  August,  1874,  a  great  manv  came  from  the 
northwest  and  deposited  eggs,  bnt  there  was  very  few  of  them  hatohed  out  the  follow- 
ing spring.  There  is  a  regular  flight  of  them  from  the  northwest  to  southeast  frooi 
about  the  first  week  in  August  until  about  September  10,  every  year  since  the  da;e 
first  mentioned. — [James  McCuUoch,  June  18,  lti77. 

Morristawn,—!  have  watched  probably  twenty  egg-masses  go  throngh  the  process  of 
hatching.  They  all  cast  off  the  outer  shell  before  any  leave  the  cocoon ;  and  with 
their  bodies  and  long  legs  covered  with  a  translucent  film,  opened  in  front,  with  their 
heads  and  fore  logs  protruding  they  writhe  and  press  the  foremost  individual  against 
and  through  the  covering  of  earth.  So  badly  is  the  first  one  punished  by  squeexiog 
that  it  is  sometimes  the  last  of  the  lot  to  make  a  jump.  After  the  firs^  the  others 
quickly  follow  by  the  wriggling,  moving  their  heads  to  and  fro  and  pushing  with  their 
short  fore  legs.  As  they  emerge  from  their  cells  and  reach  the  surlace  ot  the  gronnd 
they  tip  over  sidewise  or  upon  their  backs,  and  by  the  motion  of  their  bodies  and  re- 
strained legs,  helped  by  the  legs  and  feet  that  are  free,  they  slide  this  gown,  which 
restrains  them,  backwards ;  when  it  has  approximated  the  posterior  extremity  they 
whop  over  upon  their  faces  and  make  a  jump.  By  this  first  jump,  if  sncoessfnl,  they 
are  freed  from  this  gossamer  sack,  and  are  entirely  at  liberty.  If  the  first  attempt 
fails  they  try  another  jump,  and  until  thoy  become  free.    The  sacks  (the  thin  white 
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coveriDgs)  are  all  left  (from  one  cocoon)  on  a  spot  of  earth  notlarf^er  than  a  fifty-cent 
piece,  and  look  like  diminntive  mciBbrooms,  so  neatly  are  tbey  folded  back  and  ar- 
ranged by  tbe  yonng  locnsts  as  they  disrobe  themBelYe8.~[D.  L.  B.  Coe,  Jane  14, 1877. 

Clear  Lake,  Sherburne  County. — Early  crops  stand  the  best  f^how  with  the  'hoppers, 
for  the  reason  that  the  early  crops  get  a  start  and  get  tongb  before  the  'hoppers  are 
large  enough  to  eat  mnoh.  I  notice  that  those  that  plant^  early,  their  crops  are  not. 
being  damaged  near  as  much  as  those  that  planted  late.  It  is  not  best  to  work  the 
crops  so  long  as  the  'hoppers  are  in  them.  I  have  twenty-four  acres  of  (torn.  The  land 
on  which  it  was  planted  was  very  weedy  last  year.  I  planted  my  corn  the  15th  of 
May,  and  now  there  is  not  a  weed  to  be  seen  on  the  whole  piece.  The  com  has  not 
been  eaten  but  very  little,  but  the  weeds  have  been  eaten  as  fast  as  they  came  ont  of 
the  ground.  I  have  information  firom  those  that  were  here  twenty  years  ago  that  those 
that  worked  their  crops  lost  them,  and  those  who  did  not  saved  them. — [Daniel  Frye, 
June  II,  1877. 

MankatOy  Blue  Earth  County, — One  remarkable  fact  is  observable :  that  the  ^hoppers 
frequent  the  woods,  and  are  generally  found  quite  thick  in  timber.  Never  observed 
thid  before.  In  cases,  have  left  grain-fields  and  taken  to  the  timber.— [John  C.  Wise 
Jane  6, 1677. 
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ARE  THE  EGGS  OP  THE  ROOKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST  LAID 
THICKLY  FOB  TWO  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  SAME 
LOCALITY! 

[Have* you  ever  known  the  eggs  of  this  Rocky  Mountain  locust  to  be  thickly  laid  for 
two  consecntive  years  in  the  same  ground  or  in  the  same  locality  f  Answers  to  the 
above  question  sent  out  by  Mr.  Hiley.] 

ARKANSAS. 

BenUmville,  Benton  County, — ^I  have  not. — [J.  W.  Williams.] 
Carrollion,  Carroll  County, — ^No. — [John  L.  Sims. 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs,  El  Paso  County. — Cannot  answer  from  personal  observation.— [H. 
McAllister. 

Denver,  Arapahoe  County,— Yen.  No.  3.  In  1874^  1875,  and  1876  they  laid  their  eggs 
very  thickly  ou  my  farm  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  three  years  in  soccession,  and 
in  the  same  breeding-spots. — [C.  L.  Campbell. 

Fort  Collins,  Laramie  County. — ^For  three  years,  on  my  farm,  have  they  propagated 
luxuriantly.— [R.  Q.  Tenney. 

Georgetown,  Clear  Creek  County, — Eggs  have  been  laid  for  two  consecotive  years  in 
the  same  locality,  but  whether  in  the  same  ground  exactly  I  cannot  Bay.~[FI.  W. 
Pollitz. 

Greeley,  Weld  County. — The  eggs  of  the  locust  have  been  thickly  laid  in  this  vicinity 
for  two  consecuti  ve  years.  In  the  fal  1  of  1875  and  of  1876  eggs  were  laid,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1876  and  of  1877  the  young  hatched  in  such  numbers  as  to  destroy,  or  to  be  able  to 
destroy  if  left  alone,  crops  in  many  parts  of  this  valley  (Cache  Le  Pondre)  and  on 
the  Saint  Vrai,  and  Boulder  Creek,  in  Boulder  County.  1  speak  from  personal  observa- 
lion.— [G.  B.  Hight. 

Howardsville,  San  Juan  County.— In  certain  warm,  sandy  spots  along  the  Animas 
River,  I  have  noticed  eggs  laid  and  locusts  hatch  out  for  three  successive  seasons.  Per- 
haps, however,  they  were  not  true  migratory  locusts. 

La  Porte,  Larimer  County, — Yes ;  three  years  in  suooession  (1875, 1876, 1877}.— [£.  N. 
Garbutt. 

Larkspur,  Douglas  County.— 1  think  not.— [ W.  R.  Leverson. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Fremont  County. — I  have  not. — [S.  C.  Brown. 

Pueblo,  Pueblo  County. — I  have  not. — [Judge  Hallett. 

Saguache,  Saguache  County. — No. — [W.  B.  Felton. 

Wheatland,  Larimer  County,— 1  have.  They  generally  lay  each  year  on  the  same  knolte, 
especially  if  it  is  sod  ground,  and  there  is  anything  on  which  they  seem  to  love  to  feed 
near.— [J.  C.  Abbott. 

IOWA. 

Algona,  Kossuth  County, — ^They  have  never  deposited  eggs  here  two  years  in  succes- 
sion.- [H.  C.  McCoy. 

Alta,  Buena  Vista  County.— No;  I  have  not.— [Crowell  &  Thompson. 

Ames,  Story  County, — I  have  not ;  but  I  am  on  the  very  edge  of  the  locnst  region,  and 
have  seen  comparatively  little  of  them. — [C.  £.  Bessey. 

Athol,  Sioux  County,— I  have  not. — [VV.  J.  Newell. 

Chickasaw,  Chickasaw  County, — ^Not  thickly.— [William  Tucker. 

Council  Bluffs,  Pottawattamie  County, — No.  I  have  resided  here  twenty-five  years,  and 
have  been  visited  by  locusts  several  times,  but  I  have  never  known  thein  to  lay  eggs  for 
two  consecntive  years  in  the  same  ground. 

Denison,  Crawford  County.— I  have  not. — [M.  H.  Wygant. 

Des  Moines,  Polk  County,— Eggs  have  never  been  laid  thickly  for  two  consecntive 
years,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain. — [William  H.  Fleming. 

Le  Mars,  Plymouth  County, — I  have  no  personal  knowledge  that  the  eggs  have  been 
laid  for  two  consecutive  years  in  one  locality,  though  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  in 
some  counties  in  Minnesota. — [J.  M.  Jenkins. 

Little  SioAx,  Harrison  County.— I  have  never  known  of  their  having  been  thickly  laid, 
but  have  known  them  to  be  sparingly  deposited  by  other  swarms  coming  in  fn  m  the 
north-northwest;  but  the  swarms  coming  in  the  second  season  are  always  smalL— £A 
H.  Gleason. 
[236] 
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Sidney,  Fremont  Ctmnf^.— Never  knew  the  same  groand  with  any  eggs  two  consecu- 
tive years.— [G.  V.  Swearingen. 

Sioux  Ckmnijf.^fio ;  I  have  not. 

Sioux  City,  fFoo^ury  County, — I  have  observed  the  grasshoppers  in  this  locality  ever 
since  IB57,  and  have  never  known  it  to  be  the  case.— [  Wm.  iL  Smith. 

TahoTy  Fremont  Counl^.— No.— [J.  T.  Sanborn. 

Spirit  Lake,  Dickinson  County, — In  this  connty  they  did  not  lay  their  eggs  any  two 
yeard  in  snccession,  bnt  I  am  iaformed  they  did  in  part  of  Jackson,  Nobles,  Rock,  Cot- 
tonwood, and  some  other  counties  in  Minnesota.  Some  residents  of  this  town  inform 
me  that  they  deposited  eggs  in  the  above-named  counties  in  1873, 1874, 1875,  and  1876 ; 
others  say  1874, 1875,  and  1876,  and  others  1875  and  1876.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
1874, 1875,  and  1876  is  correct— [Emmet  T.  Hill. 

Webster  City,  Keokuk  County, ^So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  'hoppers  have 
not  deposited  their  eggs  here  during  any  two  consecutive  seasons. — [G.  Aldrich. 

Weet  Liberty,  Muscatine  County, — No. — [E.  H.  King. 

Onaita,  Monona  County, — Yes ;  I  have.  In  1867,  the  deposit  of  eggs  in  this  county  was 
universal,  and  the  ground  was  literally  filled  with  them.  In  1868,  the  'hoppers  re- 
turned from  the  north,  and  in  some  localities  in  this  county  again  deposited  eggs  so 
thickly  that  the  young  'hoppers  in  1869  destroyed  the  spring  grain  in  some  places  and 
badly  injured  it  in  other  places.  I  desire  to  say  that  nere  the  full-fledged  'hoppers 
uniformly  travel  north  up  to  the  middle  or  20th  of  July,  and  uniformly  travel  south 
after  that  time. — [Addison  Oliver. 

Sac  City,  Sao  County, — Have  never  known  them  to  deposit  eggs  here  two  consecutive 
years. — [Washington  Allen'. 

Shdby,  Shelby  County.— No.— [W.  H.  Brown. 

Skeldouy  O'Brien  Ck>icii<y.— No.— [J.  C.  Elliot. 

Sidney,  Fremont  County, — Our  observations  extend  back  some  twenty  years,  and  we 
never  knew  eggs  to  be  deposited  two  years  in  succession. — [G.  Y.  Swearingen. 

KANSAS. 

Atchison,  Atchison  Coacnty.— Personally  I  have  not.  I  think  the  egffs  of  this  insect 
have  never  been  laid  to  any  extent  the  year  following  the  first  hatching  amons  us  in 
any  part  of  oar  State,  at  least  in  the  inhabited  parts.— [H.  P.  Stebbins.]  In  1^  and 
1867  eggs  were  deposited  in  ffreat  abundance  in  the  same  localities;  but  the  last  crop 
did  not  hatch  out  very  good,  and  were  not  very  destructive  when  they  did  hatch.*- 
[C.  W.  Johnson. 

Bellemlle,  R^ublio  County,— -ISo;  I  have  not.— [J.  P.  Heaton. 

Burlington,  Coffey  County,— A  few  in  1867  and  1«68.— [B.  L.  Kingsbury. 

Ckanute,  Keosho  County, — ^No. 

Cherryvale,  Montgomery  County, — I  don't  think  they  ever  laid  eggs  two  years  in  suc- 
cession in  this  country.— [C.  G.  Brooks. 

Claytonville,  Brown  County,-— In  the  past  ten  years  we  have  been  four  times  visited  by 
locusts.  In  the  fall  of  1867  they  came  and  laid  a  few  eggs.  In  August,  1868,  they  came 
again  in  greater  numbers,  and  laid  their  eggs,  which  hatched  and  did  much  damage  in 
18(i9.  In  August,  1874,  they  came  again  in  still  greater  numbers,  and  left  their  esgs, 
which  hatched  in  1875  and  devonrod  almost  everything.  In  September,  1876,  they 
came  thicker  than  ever  before,  and  deposited  their  eggs  89  closely  that  in  many  parts 
the  ground  was  covered ;  bnt  the  wet  Fall  and  spring  destroyed  the  eggs,  and  they  did 
bnt  Tittle  damage.  I  have  not  seen  egga  in  the  same  ground  or  locality  for  two  con- 
secutive years. — [William  M.  Bobertson. 

Ellis,  Ellis  Cottn/2^.— Have  not  observed  particularly;  but  think  not. 

Eliron,  McPherson  County,— ^o, 

Farland,  McPherson  County, — ^They  have  never  laid  eggs  in  this  county  till  last  falL 

Genera,  Allen  County. — I  have  not. — [Van  Deman, 

Great  Bend,  Barton  Coaaty.— Have  never  known  them  to  deposit  eggs  in  same  locality 
for  two  consecutive  years  in  this  section  of  the  State.— [D.  J.  Evans. 

Biawathaf  Broum  Coanfy.— Negative  answer  from  all  I  have  put  the  question  to.— [E. 
M.  Pratt. 

Industry,  Dickinson  County, — No;  nor  has  any  one  about  here. — [G.  J.  Smart. 

lola,  Allen  County,— 1  have  not.— [H.  T.  Rice. 

Irving,  Mat'shall  County, — Several  old  settlers  here  tell  me  that  in  both  the  Fall  of 
1866  and  1867  grasshopper-eggs  were  thickly  deposited  in  some  localities  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  the  latter  year  they  soon  disappeared,  after  hatching  in  the  spring,  doing  bnt 
little  harm.— [B.  P.  Ward. 

Junction  City,  Davis  Couniy,—l^o;  I  have  not.— [Charles  S.  Harris. 

Lane,  tranklin  County, — ^No. — [James  Han  way. 

Lawrence^  Douglas  Covn/j(.— No ;  and  I  have  been  here  twelve  yeaiv.— [George  F. 
Gaumer. 

Leavenworth,  Leavenworth  County,—!  have  not.  They  were  laid  here  in  1867,  hatched 
out  1868,  laid  again  in  1874,  hatched  out  in  1875.— [J.  A.  Haldeman. 
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Logan,  PhilUpa  County, — I  have  never  known  them  to  deposit  eggs  two  soccesBiTe 
years  in  this  locality ;  bat  they  deposited  eggs  two  years  in  succession  on  my  farm  in 
Cottonwood  County,  Minnesota. — [John  Benjamin. 

Manhattan,  Riley  Count y,^i  think  not,  but  am  not  sure.— [N.  A.  Adams. 

Milhcoodj  Leavenworth  County, — I  have  not. 

Neosho  Falls,  Woodson  County. — The  eggs  of  the  locusts  wisre  laid  in  the  years  1675 
and  1876,  some  t.hree  or  four  miles  from  this  placCi  upon  an  extensive  plowed  field  of 
Thomas  Uerdman,  and  on  a  nnmber  of  other  tarms  near  or  in  the  same  ground  in  these 
consecutive  years. — [J.  T.  Goodnow. 

Newton,  Harvey  County, — Have  never  known  them  to  lay  eggs  for  two  consecutive 
years  in  the  same  locality. — [T.  L.  Knott. 

Norton,  Norton  County, — No ;  and  I  observed  them  ten  years  ago  in  Northwestern 
Iowa;  six  years  ago  in  Jefferson  County,  Nebraska,  and  four  years  here. — [Thomas 
Beamont. 

Oakwood,  Linn  County.— No.— [W.  E.  Mclntire. 

Olathe,  Johnson  County.— No.— [E.  P.  Diehl. 

Osborne  City,  Osborne  Comity. — I  have  not. — [M.  Mohler. 

Oswego,  Labette  County.— No.    I  have  not. — [F.  B.  Abbott. 

Ottawa,  Franklin  County, — No.  No.  Nc.  Quite  a  large  number  of  eggs  were  depos- 
ited in  the  autumn  of  1876,  in  the  same  localities  that  had  received  the  deposits  of 
l^;74.  These,  however,  generally  came  to  nought  in  the  egg,  and  the  rest,  as  I  have 
stated,  were  destroyed  after  hatching.  Eggs  have  never  l^n  deposited  two  years  in 
succession  in  our  part  of  the  State. — [H.  J.  Smith. 

Parsons,  Labette  County, — No.    No. — [Auzell  Mathewson. 

Russell,  Russell  County,-—!  have  not.— [Dr.  H.  A.  Ellis. 

Salina,  Saline  County.— Yes ;  they  laid  eggs  for  three  consecutive  years  in  Idaho  Ter- 
ritory- 1866. 1867,  and  1868.— [A.  G.  Whitney. 

Salina,  Saline  County, — Have  not  known  of  such  an  instance,  and  oannot  learn  of 
any. — [S.  J.  Gilmore. 

Spring  Hill,  Johnson  County.— No. — [H.  Perley. 

Tabor,  Clay  Countv.— No.— [J.  W.  Bagby. 

MISSOURI. 

Bigelow,  Holt  County,-— Yea ;  I  think  in  the  fall  of  1866,  the  fall  of  1867,  and  I  believe 
the  fall  of  1868.- [J.  H.  Crow. 

Carthage,  Jasper  County. — ^Never  knew  them  to  be  laid  two  consecutive  years  in  any 
quantity  in  the  same  locality.    No. — [J.  Tilden. 

Defiance,  Worth  County. — I  have  not. 

Doylesport,  Barton  County.— I  think  I  am  safe  in  aesuring  yon  the  locusts  have  never 
settled  or  deposited  their  eggs  for  two  consecutive  years  in  this  county,  Barton.— [J. 
J.  Bryning. 

.  Forest  City,  Holt  County. — ^Never  knew  them  to  lay  eggs  two  consecutive  yean  in  the 
same  ground.- [  J.  W.  White. 

Flag  Spring,  Andrew  County, — ^I  have  never  known  them  to  do  so.— [J.  K.  White. 

Golden,  Barry  County.—They  never  laid  here  but  once  that  I  know  of.— [W.P. 
Tuttle. 

Greenfield,  Dade  County, — No. — [R.  A.  Workman. 

Lamar,  Barton  County, — ^No.    No.— [William  H.  Avery. 

Xttt^e  Osage,  Vernon  County.— The  locusts  have  visited  this  section  three  times  in  ten 
years,  and,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  have  deposited  eggs  in  the  same  ground,  or 
nearly  so,  but  not  for  two  consecutive  years.- [M.  L.  Modreli. 

Morrisville,  Polk  County.— I  have  not. — [J.  M.  Loafman,  M.  D. 

Mount  Vemofi,  Lawrence  County,— I  have  never  known  them  to  be  laid  in  same  ground 
two  successive  years.    No. — [John  Cecil. 

Oregon,  Holt  County, — No ;  I  have  not.  A  path  over  which  it  was  my  daily  habit  to 
pass  was  filled  with  eggs  each  fall,  and  they  hatched  in  the  spring  afterward.  Some 
vacant  lots  near  my  residence,  which  are  annually  covered  with  dog.fennel  (Maruta 
cotula),  were  always  filled  with  eggs  in  the  fall  and  young  in  the  spring. — [J.  W.  Ma- 
ple. 

Pickering,  Nodaway  County. — ^There  has  never  been  an  instance  of  their  laying  for  two 
consecutive  years  in  this  county, — [M.  B.  W.  Hirman. 

Rochester,  Andreto  County, — I  have  not. — [J.  Kimbertin. 

Rockport,  Atchison  County.— l^o;  I  have  not. — [Jno.  D.  Dopf. 

Reeds,  Jasper  County,— No. — [J.  M.  Thombnrg. 

Sarcoxie,  Jasper  County.— No. — [Thomas  McNallie. 

Seneca,  Newton  County, — In  an  experience  of  twelve  years,  no. — [W.  H.  WethcrelL 

Stockton,  Cedar  County.— No,— IJ.  W.  Montgomery. 


MI29NSSOTA. 

Janesville,  Waseca  County, — I  have  not.— [J.  J.  Headley. 
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iMverMy  Rock  Cmmiy,—1  have;  in  1875  and  1876  they  deposited  their  eggs  in  the  same 
ground  and  in  the  same  locality. — [H.  Brockway. 

Minneapolis,  Douglas  County.^Ye^,  thickly,  two  years  in  snccession  in  same  ground. — 
TD.  C.  Bell. 

NEBRASKA. 

Amaaon^  Franklin  County, — I  have  not.— [H.  O,  Hendricks. 

BrownvUle^  Nemaha  County, — Have  never  known  eggs  laid  for  two  consecutive  years 
in  same  ground  in  same  locality.  Save  been  here  now  twenty-two  years.— [Rob.  W. 
Farnas. 

Jewett,  Salem  County, — I  have  never  known  the  eggs  of  the  loonst  to  be  laid  for  two 
conseontive  years  in  the  same  ground  or  locality. — ^[W.  F.  Ware. 

GenoGy  Platte  County, — Although  I  have  seen  the  locusts  for  several  years,  I  have  never 
observed  them  deposit  their  eggs  before  last  year. 

HendrickSf  Otoe  County. — No;  not  in  a  residence  of  one  score  years  here. 

Johnson  J  Nemaha  County. — I  have  not. — [J.  B.  Johnson. 

NebOf  Platte  County. — I  do  not  believe  there  are  a  thou'sand  eggs  laid  in  Platte  County 
this  fall,  and  never  knew  of  them  laying  eggs  two  years  in  sncoeesion  in  the  same  lo- 
cality or  ground  to  any  exrent. — [John  Wise. 

Lincoln,  Dodge  County. — No ;  never  did. — [Silas  Garber. 

Omaha,  Douglas  County. — I  have  never  heard  of  a  single  instance.  Daring  a  period 
of  twelve  years  I  have  closely  observed  the  doings  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  and 
have  never  known  them  to  lay  eggs  two  consecutive  years  in  the  same  locality,  and 
very  rarely  every  other  year.— [Ex- Gov.  Alv.  Saunders. 

Patron,  Butler  Counfj^.— Never  knew  the  eggs  to  be  laid  in  the  same  ground  for  more 
than  one  year. — [J.  Taunahill. 

Platismouth,  Cass  County, — Yes ;  but  hatched  and  matured  only  one  season  to  do  any 
damage.— [D.  H.  Wheeler. 

Pleasant  Hill^  Saline  County. — ^They  have  never  laid  eggs  in  the  same  ground  in  this 
portion  of  Nebraska  for  two  consecutive  years.  Eggs  were  laid  in  1874,  none  in  ISI^, 
vast  quantities  In  1876,  and  none  in  1877.— [E.  S.Abbott. 

Salem,  Richardson  County. — ^No ;  I  have  never  known  the  eggs  of  this  locust  to  be 
thickly  laid  in  the  same  ground  for  two  consecutive  years. — [B.  F.  Miles. 

Springfttld,  Valley  County.— No, 

Steele  City,  Jefferson  Cou/ify.- Never ;  and  I  have  known  them  here  for  ten  years. — 
[D.T.Gantt. 

TEXAS. 

Austin,  Travis  County, — ^No.  I  have  not,  to  any  great  extent,  in  this  locality.  The 
grasshoppers  that  came  into  this  section  in  1876  deposited  their  eggs  in  the  same 
ground  that  the  'hoppers  that  came  in  1874  had  chosen.  The  only  diSerence  was  that 
the  eggs  laid  in  1876  were  much  more  numerous. — [  V.  O.  King. 

Bastropt  Bastrop  County.-^I  have  not.- [James  Moore. 

Black  Jack  Spring,  Fayette  County. — No. — [J.  C.  Melcher. 

Calvert,  Robertson  County. — In  the  years  1867  and  1868  the  locusts  visited  this  region 
tkiid  deposited  their  eggs,  but  not  so  thickly  the  last  named  year  as  the  first. — [T.  J. 
Moulton,Jr. 

Dallas,  Dallas  County.— 1  have  not.    No.    No. — [J.  Boll. 

Denu$ou,  Grayson  County, — Not  thickly^,  but  they  laid  eggs  in  1875  and  1876.  Never. 
I  have  not.— [T.  V.  Munson. 

Headsville,  Robinson  County, — Never,  as  to  my  own  experience,  but  I  have  heard  old 
Texans  say  the  Brazos  country  was  visited  two  consecutive  seasons^  and  eggs  were 
deposited  each.    The  second  visitation,  however,  was  feeble. 

Melotes,  Bexar  County. — For  three  consecutive  years  past  there  have  been  laid  eggs 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  in  the  same  locality  and  in  the  same  ground;  each  time 
in  very  great  numbers,  yet  in  1875  and  1876  they  were  more  so  than  m  1874.  This  year 
we  will  have  none,  as  before  stated ;  no  eggs  are  laid. — [H.  Brons. 

Houston,  Harris  County. — I  have  not  heard  of  any,  and  none  within  my  penonal 
knowledge  snffictent  in  numbers  as  to  become  destructive. — [A.  B.  Small. 

Plana,  Collin  Coun<^.— No.— [H.  C.  Overacker. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  DATA. 

[Answers  to  questions  23-31  in  Mr.  'Hiomas's  special  cironlar,  as  follows :  23.  State  all 
yon  may  know  in  reference  to  egg^  hatching  in  the  fall.  24.  What  plants,  calti- 
vated  or  wild,  appear  to  be  prerorred  by  the  young,  and  what  by  the  fall-grown 
insects?  25.  What  plants,  cultivated  or  wild,  appear  to  be  least  relished r  26. 
State  to  what  extent  the  invading  swarmc  have  been  observed  to  injure  the  native 
grasses,  and  to  what  extent  the  young  have  been  observed  to  injure  them.  27. 
What  animals,  such  as  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  have  been  observed  feed- 
ing open  the  young  or  f  uli-grown  insects  or  their  eggs  f  28.  State  what  measures 
for  destroying  the  eggs  have  been  tried,  and  how  far  they  have  proved  effectual. 
2l>.  8tate  the  ratio  of  prairie  to  timber  in  your  section.  30.  State  all  you  know  in 
reference  to  the  habits  of  the  young  or  grown  insects  during  the  night;  where  they 
remain;  whether  they  ever  march,  continue  to  fly,  eat,  ^c.  31.  At  what  rate  do 
swarms  move  during  flight?] 

MINNESOTA. 

Nbrselandf  Nicollet  County. — 26.  Invading  swonns  have  not  injured  the  native  grasseB, 
but  the  young  irjnre  it  greatly ;  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  is  devoured  by  them. 
27.  Have  observed  none  but  tame  chickens  feeding  on  insects  and  eggs.  2S.  No  meas- 
ures for  destroying  the  eggs  have  been  tried  in  this  section.  29.  County  coDeiats  of 
one-fourth  timber  and  three-fourths  prairie.  Township  all  prairie,  with  only  one- 
fourth  mile  to  timber  on  the  east,  from  two  to  three  miles  on  the  south,  and  a  small 
grove  just  north  of  it.  30.  At  night  both  the  young  and  grown  insects  sit  Btill.  If 
they  are  near  any  fence,  growths,  or  anything  elevated  from  the  ground,  they  will 
crawl  upon  it.  If  they  are  on  bare  ground,  they  will  go  in  clusters  to  remain  over- 
night. 31.  Depends  upon  the  force  oi  the  wind;  probably  10  to  15  miles  per  hour  — 
[Webster. 

Dewaldy  Nobles  County.— 23.  Do  not  hatch  here  in  the  fall  to  any  great  extent.  24 
and  25.  Pease  and  horse-radish  are  the  only  cultivated  plants  I  am  acquainted  with  that 
they  won't  eat,  and  among  the  wild  the  cockleburr,  purslane,  and  holianthus  seem  to 
be  exempt.  When  they  can,  they  eat  oats,  flax,  com,  wheat,  and  potat^oes  in  this  order. 
29.  No  timber  in  this  part  of  the  State,  excepting  young  plantations  two  to  four  years 
old.  30.  Do  not  eat  nor  fly,  roost  on  the  fences,  or  get  under  clods  of  dirt,  d&o.  31. 
Bate  of  speed  depends  on  the  force  of  the  wind. — [Bates. 

KIcnRASRA. 

Farmers  VaUeyf  ffamilton  County, — ^23.  In  the  &11  of  1874,  the  county  was  surprised 
to  see  numbers  of  small  'hoppers.  24.  Wild  buckwheat,  onions,  cabbage,  carrots, 
beans,  asparagus,  parsnips,  &c. ;  1874,  com  nearest  maturity  ;  1876,  earliest  com  ;  their 
taste  seems  to  differ  with  the  times.  25.  Pease.  26.  Never  been  any  injury  done  here. 
27.  Birds,  snakes,  frogs,  toads  eat  insects ;  birds  eat  the  eggs.  28.  Harrowing.  29. 
Twenty-nine-thirtieths  prairie,  oue-tbirtieth  timber.  30.  At  night  and  in  rainy  weather 
they  go  to  high  grass  or  stalks  for  shelter.  I  had  a  field  of  com  in  1874  that  was  stand- 
ing and  not  seriously  damaged  when  night  commenced.  The  next  mcrning  it  was  only 
corn-stalks,  leaves  and  ears  naving  been  eaten.  [J.  Yosburgh.]  23.  A  very  few  hatched 
in  Fall  of  1876.  24.  Corn,  timothy,  clover,  onions,  potatoes,  beans,  turnips,  petunias, 
foliage  of  fruit  trees,  willows,  poplars.  25.  Cbufa,  tomato,  phlox,  pansy,  Madeira 
vine.  27.  Harpalus  Pennsylvanicus  and  a  dipterous  larva;  red  bug  destroying  eggs. 
29.  No  timber  except  narrow  belts  along  streams. — [Q.  M.  Dodge. 

Plattsmouthf  Cass  County. — 24.  Cabbage,  tumips,  and  wheat  invariably ;  others  vary. 
My  neighbor  on  an  acyoining  lot  had  his  lettuce  and  pease  entirely  destroyed,  while  his 
other  plants  are  untouched.  In  mine  nearly  all  are  gone  but  lettuce  and  pease,  which 
are  unharmed.  27.  Hogs  and  birds.  28.  About  four-fifbhs  prairie  in  Cass  County. 
30«  The  young  cluster  under  leaves,  clods,  roots,  &c.,  not  at  night<,  but  in  rain  and 
cold  weather;  do  not  eat  under  such  circumstances.  The  grown  remain  perched  on 
trees,  bushes,  &c.  When  on  the  wing  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  they  fly  all  night. 
31.  Movements  regulated  by  the  wind.— [Child. 

Sunlight,  Cass  Coufi^y.— 23.  Never  known  any  to  hatch.  24.  Radishes,  cabbage, 
onions,  tansy,  rhubarb,  wild  and  tame  buckwheat.  25.  Pease,  tomatoes,  sweet  and 
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Irish  potatoes,  and  vines.  26.  No  damage  yet.  27.  Hops,  sqnirrels,  prairie,  pray,  and 
striped  chickens,  birds.  28.  Fall  plowing.  29.  98  to  100.  30.  Grown  ones  fly  up  to 
roost ;  yonng  crawl  np  on  stubble,  weeds,  &o. — [Babbitt. 

Steele  Citify  Jefferson  Cottn/.v.~26.  They  have  never  injured  the  native  grasses.  27. 
Wolves  and  skunks  eat  many  'hoppers.  28.  Dragging  and  plowing.  29.  The  only  tim- 
ber is  along  the  streams.  SO.  They  rest  during  the  night  on  bushes,  corn-stalks,  &c. 
31,  According  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  K)  or  20  miles  per  hour. — [Gantt. 

Falls  City  J  Bichardeon  County, — ^23.  Do  not  hatch  in  the  fall.  25.  Green  pease,  sorghum, 
corn.  26.  Clover  is  killed  almost  the  first  thing.  Timothy  stands  a  poor  chaoco.  28. 
Deep  plowing  and  harrowing.    29.  Nearly  one- fourth  is  timber.— [Hutchings. 

AragOf  Richardson  County, — ^23.  Never  hatched  in  the  Fall  here.  24.  Cabbage,  to- 
bacco, turuips.  25.  Sugar-cane,  sorghum.  26.  The  grass  has  not  been  iujored.  27. 
Hogs  and  domestic  fowls.  28,  Plowing.  29.  Ninety  per  cent.  30.  They  crawl  up  to 
the  top  of  fences,  bushes,  weeds,  and  grain.    31.  Five  or  six  miles. — [Gerdes. 

Grand  Island,  Hall  County,—^,  Apple  trees,  crab-apple  trees,  pease,  cherry,  plum, 
peach,  were  all  more  or  less  damaged ;  plum  and  crab-apple  least.  The  coffee-beau 
tree,  ash-leaf  maple  or  box-elder,  soft  maple,  honey-locust,  elm,  black  willow.  Rocky 
Mountain  evergreens,  red  and  white  cedars,  were  injured  but  little.  The  black  locust, 
white  or  grey  willow,  bla*k  and  white  walnut,  European  larch,  American  larch,  Scotoli 
pine,  white  pine,  Norway  spruce,  were  injured  a  great  deal  more.  The  grape-vines, 
wild  and  cultivated,  were  let  alone  until  the  apple  trees  were  all  stripped.  26.  Native 
grasses  injured  very  little.  27.  Wild  and  tame  pigeons,  on  eggs  and  young;  domestic 
chickens,  turkeys,  prairie  chickens,  gronae,  and  quails  in  any  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment. Blackbirds  feed  on  the  young.  28.  Deep  plowing  satisfactory.  30.  Toward 
evening  the  young  'hoppers  climb  bushes,  poles,  sticks,  small  trees ;  and  on  wet  and 
cold  days  they  sees  shelter  under  anything  that  will  shield  them. — [Stolley. 

Genoa,  Platte  County.-^2&,  Sorghum  and  broom-corn.  29.  Timber  1  per  cent. — 
[Truman. 

Siohrara,  Knox  County. — 25.  Pease,  tomatoes,  beans.  26.  No  injury  t^  grass,  but  they 
are  to  young  trees.  29.  One-fifteenth  timber.  24.  By  the  young,  tender  blades  of 
wheat.    By  the  old  com,  and  ripe  kernels  of  oats. — [Hnllebnn. 

Hooper,  Dodge  County, — ^25.  Broom-corn,  sugar-cane.  26.  Never  injure  them  worth 
mentioning.  28.  Scarcely  any.  29.  From  5  to  10  per  cent.  30.  Never  move  at  night 
unless  disturbed.    31.  From  5  to  20  miles  per  hour. — [Eisley. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Saline  County.— 21i,  No  evidence  of  Fall  hatching.  24.  Everything  bntr 
sorghum  and  pumpkin  vines.  They  have  a  particular  regard  for  tobacco  and  onions. 
26.  Have  never  injured  the  native  grasses.  27.  Snakes.  29.  Probably  not  one-fiftieth 
timber.  30.  Youn^  insects  quiet  at  night.  The  old  ones  collect  on  trees  and  shrubs,, 
sometimes  in  sufficient  numbers  to  bend  the  trees.  31.  Owing  to  force  of  wind,  4  to 
30  miles  per  hour. — [Abbott. 

Chapman,  Merrick  County. — ^23.  Know  of  no  eggs  hatching  in  the  Fall.  24.  Onions, 
cabbage,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  potatoes,  grains  in  the  order  mentioned.  25.  Sorghum, 
broom-corn,  peach  trees,  box-elder.  27.  Prairie  chicken,  plover,  blackbird,  lark.  26. 
They  do  not  injure  native  grasses.  29.  But  little  or  no  timber.  30.  They  feed  mostly 
on  cloudy  days,  in  the  evenings,  and  warm  nights.  They  crawl  up  on  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tation of  an  evening,  and  stay  until  the  hot  sun  of  the  next  day ;  then  they  seek  the 
shade.    21.  Always  travel  with  the  wind.— [Cox. 

Burr  Oak,  Otoe  County.—^,  One  acre  of  timber  to  one  hundred  of  prairie.— Davidson. 

Fremont,  Dodge  County. — *^,  Eggs  have  not  hatched  here  in  fall.  26.  Never  have 
known  them  to  eat  native  grass  except  when  hatched  on  it,  and  when  they  could  get 
nothing  else.  Will  eat  anything  rather  than  *'  pass  in  their  checks."  28.  Deep  plowing 
successful.  29.  Proportion  of  timber  very  small.  30.  Do  not  fly,  but  sometimes  eat? 
at  night.  If  flying,  they  will  light  before  sunset.  31.  They  move  with  the  wind,  so 
their  flight  depends  on  that. — [Blanchard. 

Ponca,  Dixon  County, — ^24.  Onions,  cabbage,  tobacco.  25.  Tomatoes,  beets,  pease.  26; 
Never  knew  native  grass  to  be  injured  by  old  or  young  ones.  29.  Prairie  20  to  1  of 
timber.  30.  The  young  do  not  eat  at  night,  but  crouch  down  under  some  grass  or 
bush  or  around  a  lump  of  dirt.  The  old  ones  eat  all  night  as  well  as  all  day,  to  my 
certain  knowledge. — [James  Rockwill. 

Friend,  Saline  County,—^,  No  eggs  are  known  to  have  hatched  in  the  fall  except 
by  artificial  means.  24.  Young  prefer  onions,  strawberries,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 
Old  onions.  25.  Pease  and  sweet  potatoes  by  both.  26.  Native  grasses  have  not  been 
injured  visibly.  29.  Prairie  to  timber,  ninety-nine-hundredths  prairie.  30.  Th» 
voung  and  growing  remain  under  straw,  earth,  hay,  Ac  31.  From  4  to  6  miles  pee 
hour,  according  to  force  of  wind.— [Whitoombe. 

IOWA.  ^ 

Alta,  Buena  Visia  County,—^,  A  very  few,  which  were  deposited  early  in  the  season 

by  straggling  'hoppers  from  swarms  in  a  warmer  climate,  hatched  out  in  the  Fall ; 

those  deposited  by  invading  swarms  did  not  until  spring.    24.  Tobacco,  com,  onions, 
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and  cabbap^e.  25.  Sagar-oane,  broom-corn ,  flax,  pease.  26.  Not  at  all.  27.  Hof^  and  all 
birds,  domestic  and  wild.  28.  Deep  plowing  and  barrowing  in  tboFall,  and  banowing 
in  Febrnary.  30.  Neither  fl.y  nor  eat,  but  sit  Htill  wbere  they  are  when  night  comes.  31. 
Rate  varies  with  the  force  of  the  wind.— [Thompson.]  23.  Sandy  knolls  with  sontbeast 
slopes  produced  a  few  young  last  fall.    29.  Exclusively  prairie.    30.  The  very  young 

S3t  under  clods  or  any  thiog  to  keep  warm  ;  the  older  prefer  to  ascend  anything  to  roost. 
o  not  march  or  fly,  but  destroy  where  they  roost.  31.  Owing  to  force  of  wind.  Last 
Fall  when  they  went  from  here  they  went  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  60  miles  per  bonr. — 
[Croweli. 

Lake  Cityy  Calhoun  County, — ^22.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  hatch  iu  the  Fall.  25.  On- 
ions, tobacco,  barley,  wheat,  oats,  com,  full-grown  same  as  yonug.  25.  Prairie-grass, 
pease,  sugar  cane,  and  most  of  the  weeds.  26.  Very  little  in  either  case.  27.  Tnrkeys, 
chickens;  native  wild  birds  feed  on  both  young  and  old;  the  red  parasite  destroys 
many.  28.  Plowing  deep  and  harrowing  late  in  the  Fall  and  early  in  the  spring.  29. 
About  1  to  40.  30.  They  will  gather  on  trees,  fences,  weeds,  cornstalks,  &c.,  to  roost. 
i)o  not  eat  nor  travel  at  night.    31.  They  go  with  the  wind. — [Jack. 

Sioux  City^  JFoodbury  County.-^^^.  The  young  'hoppers  appear  f  o  eat  the  young,  ten- 
der wild  grass  about  as  much  as  anything  else.  31.  The  young  'hoppers  appear  to  lie 
dormant  at  night,  congregated  on  fences,  straw,  stubble,  young  trees,  &c. ;  the  old 
ones  seem  to  work  the  same.~[ Skinner. 

DAKOTA. 

Siottx  Falls,  Minnehaha  County.— 23.  None  hatched  last  fall,  it  being  very  wet.  24. 
Corn,  wheat,  oats,  turnips,  beans,  onions,  foliage  of  truit- trees,  currants,  &c.  25. 
Sugar-cane,  pease,  tomatoes,  and  squashes.  26.  Not  any.  27.  Blackbirds  and  wheat- 
birds  appear  to  pick  up  eggs.    29.  All  prairie. — [Clark. 

Saybrookf  Clay  County.—"^,  None.  24.  Corn,  cabbage,  and  onions.  25.  Strawberries 
and  tomatoes.  26.  Never  injure  it  the  least.  27.  The  little  red  bug.  29.  Not  more 
than  I  per  cent.  30.  Appear  to  sit  still  behind  the  sheltery  side  of  anything  to  keep 
warm;  eit  still;  don't  eat.— [Hall. 

AladiaoUf  Lake  Couniy. — ^25.  Sorghnm  and  pease;  especially  sorghum.  26.  Very  little 
damage  done.  27.  Nearly  all  domestic  and  wild  birds.  31.  Depends  entirely  upon 
velocity  of  the  wind.— [Law. 

Spring  Valley,  Turner  County.-^'iS,  None  hatched  here.  24.  Wheat,  com.  25.  Tum- 
ble-weed. 26.  None  at  all.  27.  Blackbirds  and  domestic  fowls.  28.  None.  29.  No 
timber  here. — [Andrews. 

Olivet,  Hutchinson  County, — 29.  No  timber.  30.  They  surely  fly  at  night  dnrinfif  their 
passage,  as  they  are  seen  every  fair  day  during  summer  on  the  wing,  but  do  not  light 
at  night.    31.  They  always  go  with  the  wind  and  at  the  rate  of  the  wind. — [Jones. 

Sioux  Falls f  Minnehaha  County,^^.  Hogs  eat  the  full-grown  insects.  liO,  Young 
'hoppers  will  go  Ave  or  six  rods  to  get  into  straw  or  high  grass  for  the  night.— [Everett. 

JVillowtoum,  Armstrong  County. — 2!).  Few  only,  caused  by  late  setting  in  of  winter. 
24.  Grain,  corn,  pease,  and  nearly  all  other  cereal.  25.  Rye,  barley,  and  grasa.  26. 
None.  27.  Nearly  all  feathered  tribes.  28.  None.  29.  99  to  100;  i.  c,  99  prairie,  1  tim- 
ber.   30.  Think  they  lie  still  at  night.    31.  According  to  velocity  of  wind.— [Taylor. 

Wahpeton,  Richland  County.— 24.  Garden  truck,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat. Coats,  or  other  clothing,  saddles,  leather  whips,  &c.,  left  on  tlie  ground  a  few 
hours  would  be  ruined.  26.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  made  much  impression.  27. 
Domestic  fowls.  I  have  observed  my  tame  crane  gathering  them  in.  28.  Plowing  in 
fall  and  early  spring.  29.  Almost  entire  prairie ;  small  clumps  of  timber.  30.  Neither 
fly,  march,  nor  eat  at  night.  Congregate  in  piles  two  or  more  deep,  or  on  small  shrubs 
and  wo«:ds.    31.  About  the  same  velocity  as  the  wind.— [Smith. 

Walhalla,  Pemhina  County,— 23»  They  do  not  hatch  in  the  Fall.  24.  It  is  said  they 
begin  to  eat  in  the  places  where  they  alight,  and  that  they  don't  care  whether  they 
are  cultivated  or  wild.  They  prefer  plants  which  are  young  and  tender,  especially 
onions  and  lettuce.  When  they  came  to  Manitoba  in  1868  they  ate  things  which  were 
not  eatable,  such  as  the  paint  off  the  doors  and  cupboards,  the  bark  off  the  treee  and 
logf?;  they  ate  holes  in  the  carpets  and  articles  of  clothing.  An  acquaintance  of  mine 
gave  a  pill  to  one,  and  it  ate  it.  They  were  lying  so  thick  around  the  fort  (Garry) 
that  those  residing  in  it  had  to  hire  some  men  to  haul  the  dead  ones  away.  «  *  « 
They  had  died  simply  for  want  of  food ;  they  were  so  famished  that  thoy  devoured 
each  other.  *  *  *  The  prairie  and  woods  were  quite  close  by.  Why  did  they  not 
go  there  f  25.  They  do  not  relish  pease.  27.  Prairie  chickens,  domestic  fowls.  28.  No 
measures  have  been  taken.  29.  Abont  one-eighth  timber  to  prairie.  30.  Locusts 
neither  fly,  march,  nor  eat  at  night.  31.  Swarms  moved  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per 
hour.— [Ernestine  Mager. 
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BEPORTS   FROM   DAKOTA,    MONTANA,   UTAH,  AND   NEW 

MEXICO. 

DAKOTA. 

[After  giving  direction  of  flights  through  the  snmmer,  as  famished  hy  the  Signal 
Service.]  I  have  not  seen  the  deposits  of  their  ova  in  either  this  or  previous  years, 
thnngh  I  have  been  informed  by  General  Stanley  that  prior  to  the  year  ld70  they 
batched  in  great  numbers  in  this  vicinity. 

At  Swan  Lake,  aboat  forty  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Sally,  grasshojppers  were  hatched 
the  present  season  and  attacked  a  field  of  corn,  which  had  reached  the  height  of 
about  foar  or  six  inches,  and  devoured  every  spear  of  it,  eating  it  quite  even  with  the 
ground ;  but  it  sprang  up  again,  and  the  planter  sustained  uo  loss  save  the  retarding 
of  his  crop. 

At  Yankton  the  'hoppers  appeared  a  few  days  earlier  than  at  this  post,  and  the  corn 
being  in  "niXk  and  tassel,"  they  destroyed  the  foliage,  leaving  the  bare  stalk  to  blight 
and  wither  in  the  sunlight.  At  Fort  Thompson  they  destroyed  the  crops  completely  ; 
BO  also  at  BruI6  agency.  They  have  done  comparatively  no  damage  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sally,  neither  at  the  adjacent  settlements  at  Medicine  Creek,  Peoria  Bottom,  or  the 
Little  Bend  of  the  Missouri.  I  can  account  for  this  only  on  the  fact  that  the  soil  only 
on  the  river- bottom  is  tilled  at  these  settlements,  while  the  'hoppers  have  a  preference 
for  the  upland  prairie,  and  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  rich  pasture  afforded  by  the 
buffalo  and  grama  grass,  rarely  attacking  the  foliage  of  the  Cottonwood  and  other 
deciduous  trees,  though  these  in  the  vicinity  of  Yankton  fail  to  escape  their  depreda- 
tions.— [Letter  from  A.  J.  Comfort,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  Fort 
Sully,  September  11, 1876. 

In  the  summer  of  1875  the  grasshoppers  hatched  in  the  vicinity  of  this  post,  took 
wing  about  Jane,  and  left  in  the  beginning  of  July. — [Letter  from  L.  C.  Hunt,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Twentieth  Infantry,  Fort  Totten,  December  28,  1876. 

Vid.^  also,  Capt.  William  Ludlow,  Report  of  a  Keconnaissance  of  the  Black  Hills 
of  Dakota  in  the  summer  of  1874: 

Page  9. — Grasshoppers  at  Fort  Lincoln  in  June. 

Page  10.— July  10,  immense  numbers  on  North  Fork  of  Grand  River. 

Page  14. — July  30,  grasshoppers  appeare<1,  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Harney's  Peak. 

Page  15. — ^August  7,  grasshoppers  in  creek  valleys  of  the  Hills. 

Of  the  grasshopper  invasion  of  Minnesota  in  1856  or  1857, 1  know  almost  nothing. 
I  was  then  living  near  the  Yellow  Medicine  in  Minnesota.  We  had  in  those  years  an 
abundance  of  grasshoppers,  but  no  armij,  and  no  considerable  damage  was  done. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1873,  a  comparatively  small  number  of  grasshoppers  came 
from  the  westward  and  alighted  near  this  place.  They  did  some  damage,  bnt  it  was 
sot  extensive.  They  left  in  a  few  days  but  it  was  found  in  the  spring  of  1874  that 
they  had  deposited  their  eggs,  from  which  came  an  innumerable  multitude.  They 
destroyed  all  the  gardens  and  wheat-fields  in  a  circle  of  five  miles  about  the  agency. 
*  •  *  This  year  (1875)  they  have  passed  over  this  part  of  the  country,  going  in  a 
southeasterly  direction.  (I  tried  to  get  Mr.  Riggs  to  fix  the  date,  but  he  could  not  re- 
call it.)  One  day  they  lit  down  in  considerable  numbers,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear 
they  deposited  their  eggs.  [They  did,  aiid  a  few  were  hatched  there  in  1876.] — [Letter 
of  Kev.  S.  R.  Riggs.  Sisseton  agency,  Dakota,  September  9, 1875. 

1875.— The  grasshoppers  in  1875  came  from  the  north  on  or  about  the  10th  of  July. 
They  alighted  here,  but  seemed  to  be  sluggish  and  did  no  damage,  and  after  remaining 
three  days  arose  and  flew  southeast.— [Hector  Bruce,  Grand  Forks,  Dakota. 

1875. — Grasshoppers  hatched  in  this  county  in  the  year  1875,  and  the  country  north 
and  northwest  of  this  place  for  a  long  distance  was  alive  with  young  'hoppers.  Those 
hatched  here  took  flight  about  the  10th  of  July,  taking  a  southwesterly  direction. 
Other  swarms  from  the  northwest  passed  over  this  place  high  up,  bearing  a  south 
course.  I  cannot  recall  the  dates,  but  they  were  from  about  the  SOch  of  July  till  late 
in  August.— [Extract  from  letter  of  Merrick  Moore,  Jamestown,  Stutsman  County, 
April  16, 1877. 

Yours  of  the  7th  instant  duly  received.  In  reply  I  would  state  that  I  believe  locusts 
hatched  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  valley  of  the  James  River  in  lb76,  as  I  know  they. 
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did  on  the  Cotean,  and  jnst  off  on  the  low  lands  for  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  this  poet, 
wbitih  was  as  far  as  I  visited  in  that  direction  last  year. 

Dnring  1H77  locusts  hatched  in  this  vicinity  last  sprinf(  in  considerable  nnmbers, 
but  did  but  little  destruction  in  this  vicinity. — [Extract  from  letter  of  Dr.  Charles  £. 
McChesney,  Fort  Sisseton,  Dakota,  September  13^  1877. 

While  I  was  on  the  Missouri  River,  near  Fort  Sully,  there  was  an  alighting  of  liop- 
ptrs  about  the  10th  of  this  month.  They  came  on  the  west  wind.  For  several  days 
ibey  were  flying,  but  not  in  great  nnmbers.  They  came  down  and  seemed  to  increase 
from  day  to  day  for  several  days,  until  they  were  very  abundant.  They  tried  the 
corn  in  the  Missouri  field,  but  it  was  too  hard  for  them  to  damage  much.  The  potato 
tops  were  still  green ;  they  ate  them  pretty  well  off.  They  worked  on  melons  and 
beets  considerable.  If  it  had  been  a  month  earlier  they  would  have  greatly  damaged 
the  field — perhaps  destroyed  it.  As  it  was  they  did  but  little  hurt.  On  the  way  over, 
as  we  came  eastward,  we  found  them  on  the  Missouri  Coteau,  somewhat  annoying  iu 
traveling,  but  ia  no  large  nnmbers  anywhere.--[Extract  from  letter  of  Rev.  S.  A. 
Riggs,  Sisseton  agency,  September  28, 1877. 

Fort  Ilice,  Ddkoia^  September  12, 1877. — ^I  am  not  aware  of  any  loonsts  having  batched 
here  in  the  spring,  and  no  swarms  have  been  observed  passing  over  this  locality  or 
neigborhood  this  year.  An  occasional  grasshopper  was  seen  here  during  the  summer, 
but  never  in  swarms,  and  the  crops  have  not  been  iigured  by  insects  of  any  kind. — [Blair 
D.  Taylor,  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  post  snrgeon. 

Fort  ToUen,  Dakota,  September  16,  1877.— 1st.  No  grasshoppers  were  hatched  in  this 
vicinity  last  spring.  2d.  There  is  no  record  of  the  time  at  which  swarms  were  seen 
passing  this  summer.  It  was  some  time  in  July,  and  they  were  not  noticed  more  than 
three  or  four  times.  Noue  alighting  and  no  damage  whatever  was  occasioned.  Their 
ceueral  movement  seemed  to  be  to  the  southeast,  bnt  varied  with  the  wind,  coming 
back  from  the  same  direction.  3d.  No  eggs  have  been  left  in  this  immediate  vicin- 
ily. — rA.  A.  Harbach,  captain  Twentieth  Infantry,  commanding. 

Lower  BruU  ttgency^  September  16, 1877. — In  relation  to  the  incubation  and  movements 
of  grasshoppers  in  this  region,  I  have  to  say  that  the  hospital  records  at  this  post  indi- 
cate that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  grasshoppers  have  hatched  or  passed  or 
alighted  during  the  present  year  within  seventy-five  miles  of  this  station — [L.  D.  I>e- 
Russy,  Captain  First  infantry,  commanding  the  station. 

Fori  Sully  J  Dakota,  October  fe,  1877. — 1.  No  locusts  were  discovered  as  having  hatched 
in  this  vicinity.  2.  Swarms  were  first  seen  flying  north  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  con- 
tinned  to  Ily  in  a  northerly  direction  in  immense  clouds  until  about  the  10th  of  July, 
when  they  stopped  flying  past  here.  None  of  the  swarms  alighted.  It  has  been  ob- 
served by  me  that  when  the  grasshoppers  are  on  the  wing,  if  the  wind  is  fair  they  do 
not  alight ;  but  should  the  wind  suddenly  change  and  blow  a  little  fresh,  they  imme- 
diately alight  and  remain  until  the  wind  becomes  favorable  again,  when  they  with 
wonderful  unanimity  take  wing  and  fly  off  ou  their  intended  course.  I  observed  this 
peculiarity,  particularly  in  June,  1875,  when  they  alighted  here,  remaining  only  three 
days,  but  destroying  all  small  vegetables  during  their  short  stay.  3.  Grasshoppers 
have  been  quite  numerous  along  the  river-bottom  in  this  viciuity  during  the  past 
month,  bnt  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  have  been  driven  iu  here  by  prairie  tires 
ibat  have  burned  the  country  for  many  miles  around  this  post.  I  observe  them  copu- 
lating quite  extensively  np  to  the  present.  We  had  quite  a  severe  frost  the  night  of 
the  2d  and  3d  instant,  making  ice  a  half  inch  thick,  since  which  time  some  of  them 
have  disappeared.  I  think  they  have  sought  shelter  in  the  long  grass  and  weeds. 
They  seemed  very  ravenous,  eating  up  everything  green,  and  even  the  small  potatoes 
left  on  the  ground  nn  gathered.  I  have  just  this  day,  for  the  first  time,  discovered  some 
few  of  them  depositing  their  eggs,  but  1  do  not  tbiiik  any  danger  may  be  apprehended 
next  summer  from  the  small  number  in  this  vicinity— [Leslie  Smith,  caxitain  Fifsl 
Infantry,  commanding  post. 

1877. 
Milltowfi,  Armstrong  County, — ^Yery  few  hatched  in  this  county  this  year ;  some  died 
off,  cause  unknown. 
Forestburg,  Bramble  County.— Vo  'hoppers  nor  eggs  at  present,  May  18. 
Scotland,  Hutchinaon  County, — No  eg^  within  in  miles  of  here. 

Gary,  Deuel  County, — ^New  settlers  Irom  Yankton  to  Lake  Karopeska  did  not  see  a 
single  grasshopper.  I  was  out  18  miles  northwest  of  here  yesterday  and  saw  none; 
none  iu  the  county. 

Grand  Forke,  Grand  Forke  County,— "No  grasshoppers  in  this  section  this  year.  A  few 
passed  over  at  different  times  during  the  month  of  July,  but  none  lit.    No  eggs  here. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  learn  by  inquiry,  which  has  been  confined,  however, 
to  the  southeastern  part  of  Dakota  Territory,  the  series  of  invasions  by  locnsts  included 
in  the  period  1872-1877  are  all  that  can  be  reported.  Occasionally  I  have  met  Indians 
who  vaguely  say,  "  Me  see  plenty  'hopper  five,  six,  eight  year  ago."  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  anything  about  such  early  visitations.  A  late  resident  of  Brookings 
County,  now  living  in  Massachusetts,  reported  to  me  that  during  the  summer  of  lc70 
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a  great  swarm  of  the  locnsts  made  a  descent  od  the  prairies  in  one  part  of  that  coanty 
where  there  were  no  cultivated  lields,  and  that  he  also  observed  birds  of  a  new  species  to 
his  observation,  that  seemed  to  prey  on  the  'hopx)ers.  Tbe  birds  were  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  swarm  of  'hoppers  soon  disappeared.  Such  is  the  substance  of  bis  report.  It 
is  as  complete  as  his  olMervatioos  enabled  him  to  make.  I  have  met  with  some  appar- 
ent reluctance  to  give  information,  because  many  people  object  to  having  the  report 
go  out  that  locusts  cause  us  any  trouble. 

My  own  first  observation  of  the  locusts  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1873,  in  Union 
County,  in  the  southeast  comer  of  this  Territory.  While  crossing  a  broad  flat  prairie, 
between  Richland  and  Elk  Point,  where  the  laud  was  at  tbe  time  covered  with  water 
from  six  to  ten  inches  deep,  the  air  suddenly  seemed  clouded  and  filled  as  with  snow- 
flakes,  and  the  locusts  loaded  every  blade  of  grass  that  reached  above  the  water,  and 
continued  flying  in  great  numbers  overhead  all  day.  It  was  a  new  phenomenon  to  me 
and  I  was  much  astonished.  Great  numbers  perished  in  the  water.  Where  the  lands 
were  cultivated  and  the  young  grain  was  ju'st  getting  a  start,  the  work  of  destruction 
was  very  apparent.  This  was  early  in  tbe  season,  and  the  locusts  were  full  fledged. 
Where  the^  came  from  I  did  not  learn.  I  had  not  at  that  time  any  thought  of  investi- 
gating tbeir  habits. 

Tbe  swarms  of  locnsts  during  that  year,  1873,  did  very  great  damage  ever  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  Southeastern  Dakota  as  far  northward  as  in  Miunehaha  County, 
where  I  bad  opportunity  to  observe  their  ravages.  In  October  of  that  year  I  rode 
across  the  country  from  Canton,  in  Lincoln  County,  to  Vermillion,  in  Clay  County,  and 
observed  a  large  number  of  fields  that  had  not  been  harvested,  because  the  locnsts  had 
d('Stroye<l  the  grain. 

The  next  year,  1874,  was  the  year  of  most  marked  devastation.  During  the  summer 
from  somewhere  about  the  first  part  of  June,  the  swarms  of  locusts  were  observed 
moving  with  the  wind,  and  occasionally  some  wonld  settle  ou  the  prairies,  but  not  so 
as  to  damage  much,  if  any.  In  our  part  of  the  country,  iu  Brookings  County,  I  think 
DO  general  alarm  was  felt.  We  had  never  sufiered  from  them,  and  hardly  realized  that 
there  was  danger.  Tbe  17th  day  of  July  the  locusts  were  observed  as  flying  lower  than 
nsual,  and  when  soon  after  noon  the  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  from  the  north- 
west, ceased,  the  locusts  came  down  like  a  thick  snow-storm,  and  covered  ground, 
woods,  fields,  and  everything,  loading  down  corn  and  other  grain  until  it  would  droop 
to  the  ground,  unable  to  support  the  weight.  Many  means  were  tried,  tire  and  smoke, 
and  stirring  and  whipping  with  brush,  to  try  to  drive  them  off,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
attempt  to  cover  plants  in  the  garden  proved  futile,  for  the  'hoppers  would  eat  sheets, 
quilts,  blankets,  and  carpets.  By  constant  labor  with  brush  my  wife  and  I  fought  for 
a  little  patch  of  potatoes  in  our  garden,  and  prevented  their  total  destruction.  This 
visitation  continued  until  the  morning  of  the  I9th,  when  a  northwest  wind  sprang  up 
and  the  locusts  left.  On  reviewing  the  situation  it  was  found  that  some  portions  of 
some  fields  might  partially  recover  and  so  a  little  be  saved.  Ic  was  observed  that  the 
devastAtion  was  mostly  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  fields.  Also  that  broad  fields 
bad  lost  much  leas  in  proportion  than  long  narrow  fields.  The  red  parasites  on  the 
wings  were  observed,  but  not  on  a  large  proportion  of  those  examined. 

This  visitation  gave  our  settlement  almost  a  panic.  The  swarms  continued  to  fly 
overhead,  and  now  we  were  constantly  in  expectation  of  another  visit  from  them.  The 
time  passed  on,  however,  so  that  we  began  to  entertain  a  hope  that  we  might  be  per- 
mitted to  harvest  what  had  been  left  to  us,  until,  on  tbe  last  day  of  July,  the  locusts 
again  descended  on  us  in  forces  exceeding  even  the  former  visit,  and  after  two  days  of 
their  work  the  settlement  was  in  consternation  at  the  loss  of  every  vestige  of  grain 
and  produce  of  any  kind.  Only  one  little  garden  spot,  for  which  my  wife  and  myself 
struggled  through  day  and  night  to  save,  escaped  total  destruction.  We  raised  cur 
potatoes,  cabbages,  and  ruta-bagas  that  year,  and  they  were,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
crops  saved  by  tigbtmg  the  'hoppers. 

I  have  here  to  report  a  curious  phenomenon.  My  farm  lies  along  the  southeast  shore 
of  a  little  lake,  that  is  about  two  and  one-half  miles  long,  and  averages  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  A  farm  lying  juat  acroaa  the  lake  from  minej  distant  only  the  width 
of  the  lakej  was  not  injured  at  all  hy  the  locusta.  With  that  one  exception,  the  devastation 
extended  thronghout  the  whole  county,  and  through  nearly  all  of  the  southeastern 
counties  of  the  Territory.  This  gave  occasion  for  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  pro- 
cure relief  for  impoverished  settlers  that  following  winter.  The  poverty  and  the  suf- 
fering were  by  no  meaus  mythical,  as  some  have  seemed  to  believe. 

I  have  no  memoranda  of  flights  and  movements  of  locusts  for  that  year. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1875,  on  account  of  a  failure  of  health  resulting  from  undue 
exposure  to  weather  and  storms,  I  started  on  a  tour  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Traveling  through  the  southwestern  part  of  Minnesota,  I  observed  the  eflects  of 
the  work  of  the  locusts  in  deserted  farms. 

On  turning  again  toward  home  I  left  Saint  Paul  July  23.  I  passett  Redwood  Falls, 
Minn.,  on  the  25tb,  and  found  that  I  was  in  a  region  in  which  grasshopper  deva«tation 
was  going  on.    They  seemed  to  be  moving  westward.    I  reached  Lake  Benton  iu  Lin- 
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coin  ConDty,  MinDesota,  on  the  evening  of  the  36tli ;  the  locnsts  were  J ost  getting  into 
"work  there. 

The  next  day  I  reached  home,  distant  30  miles  west  of  Lake  Benton.  I  observed 
the  locnsts  at  work  on  the  east  side  of  the  Biff  Sionx  River.  My  own  part  of  the  set- 
tlement on  the  west  of  the  river  was  yet  free  from  locnsts.  On  the  28th,  however,  all 
seemed  to  be  lost.  The  immense  swarms,  of  which  I  had  {nst  kept  in  advance  on  the 
route  from  Redwood  Falls,  came  rollinjf  over  the  country.  The  word  "  rolling"  seems  to 
express  the  appearance  of  the  movement.  Tbe  movement  of  the  mass  seemed  like  a 
great  roller  moving  over  the  ground.  They  wonid  drop  and  rise,  make  a  cnrved  flight 
and  drop  again.  Tbey  did  not  begin  ravenously  as  they  did  the  previous  year.  Some 
would  eat,  and  great  numbers  continned  their  motion.  It  would  eeem  almost  as 
though  they  would  tell  us  they  had  come  for  a  long  visit  ai:d  proposed  to  take  their 
time.  The  visit  lasted  seven  days.  It  appeared  as  though  the  swarm  was  making  a 
kind  of  progress,  during  the  first  three  da^s,  toward  the  west,  after  which  they  seemed 
to  desire  to  go  south.  The  movement  was  constant  during  the  day,  bnt  at  night 
ceased.  In  the  morning  they  seemed  to  do  roost  of  their  eating.  A  shower  of  rain  in- 
duced them  to  settle  for  a  time,  and  when  the  rain  ceased  their  ravages  were  fearful. 
The  return  of  sunshine  set  them  in  motion  again. 

On  the  third  day  they  were  observed  to  be  copulating.  The  general  apparent 
progress  of  the  swarm  was  kept  up,  however,  and  while  the  gronnd  would  be  covered 
with  the  locnsts  the  air  would  bo  full  of  those  moving  on. 

The  fifth  day  they  were  observed  to  be  depositing  eggs.  This  continued  daring  the 
remaining  period  of  the  visit,  and  on  the  4tb  day  of  August  the  swarin  took  final  leave 
i>f  us.  The  destruction  had  been  very  great,  but  rot  bo  as  to  leave  us  without  resonrces. 
Onr  settlement  saved  grain  and  produce  enough  so  that  we  were  able  to  live.  Tbe 
phenomenon  of  the  year  before  was  repeated  on  the  farm  Just  across  the  lake  from 
mine.    No  harm  was  done  there  and  no  eggs  were  laid. 

When  we  had  a  chance  to  look  around  to  see  what  bad  been  done  in  other  parts  of 
the  Territory,  it  was  found  that  partial  destruction  had  extended  down  the  valley  nf 
tbe  Big  Sioux  River,  bnt  nowhere  except  in  the  south  part  of  Brookings  County  had 
the  eggs  been  deposited.  The  region  of  the  ovipositing  extended  eastward  into  Min- 
nesota. 

We  were  not  troubled  any  more  by  locusts  so  far  as  I  know  in  the  Territory  daring 
that  year.  We  were,  of  course,  somewhat  anxious  about  the  coming  of  the  next 
spring.  Tbe  question  whether  enough  young  locnsts  would  hatch  to  damage  materi- 
ally was  full  of  melancholy  interest  in  our  settlemt-nt.  Eggs  were  dog  up  and  exam- 
ined in  the  Fall  to  see  what  their  condition  wonld  promise.  The  young  locnst  was 
found  to  be  fully  formed  and  filling  the  shell.  Question,  will  they  winier-lUlt  Some 
thought  jes,  some  no,  but  no  one  knew  anything  about  it. 

Spring  came  and  the  gronnd  was  anxiously  watched.  Every  farmer  pat  forth  all  hia 
ability  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  ciops.  Tbe  11th  of  May,  while  I  was  marking  a 
corn-held  for  a  neighbor,  he  called  me  to  look  at  the  young  'hoppers  coming  from  the 
ground  on  a  southern  slope  near  his  house.  They  came  up  from  the  soil ;  color,  yel- 
h>w,  rather  flat,  abont  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long;  color  soon  changed  to  dark 
brown.  Tbe  next  day  the  hatching  progressed  rapidly.  During  about  seven  days,  as 
near  as  I  could  observe,  there  were  accessions  to  numbers  by  hatching.  They  came  to 
the  surface  with  an  appetite,  and  began  immediately  to  gratify  it.  liieir  work  seemed 
wonderful  for  such  small  creatures.  On  fields  that  had  not  been  plowed  since  the  de- 
positing of  the  eggs,  the  young  locusts  swarmed  in  great  numl»ers  all  over.  On  fields 
ihat  had  been  plowed,  either  in  Fall  or  spring  before  tbe  hatching,  they  1>egan  depre- 
dations on  the  edges,  and  in  the  case  of  broad  fields  there  was  not  total  destroctiou. 

The  advances  were  made  from  the  north  and  the  west  sides  of  fields.  The  yonng 
locusts,  the  larvfB,  seemed  especially  fond  of  strong  garden  vegetables,  saoh  as  onions, 
peppers,  turnips,  &,o.  Potatoes  were  eaten  also.  They  did  not  seem  to  relish  toma- 
toes, nor  squash,  nor  cucumber-vines.  Tbey  wonld  eat  cabbage-plants  with  avidity. 
A  patch  of  field-peas  (called  Canada  field-peas)  they  would  i>aBs  over  and  not  ear. 
Garden-peas  of  earlier  and  sweeter  kinds  they  wonld  eat  to  some  extent.  Strawberry- 
plants  were  eaten,  and  also  rhnbarb  (pie-plant).  The  general  grain  crops  they  woald 
make  steady  work  on.    They  do  not  like  Hungarian. 

I  had  a  field  of  oats  on  tbe  west  side  of  which  the  larvae  had  begun  their  work,  and 
I  wanted  to  plant  a  row  of  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  field,  so  I  plowed  about  foar  fur- 
rows in  width,  thns  stirring  up  fresh  soil  and  turning  nnder  large  numbers  of  the 
'hoppers.  The  destruction  ceased  entirely  along  that  side  of  the  field.  They  made 
some  advance  from  the  north  side  of  the  field,  but  I  saved  finally  more  than  half  an 
average  crop  from  the  whole  field. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  Fall  or  early  spring  plowing,  to  the  depth  of  five 
inches,  in  causing  the  destruction  of  very  nearly  all  the  eggs. 

The  period  from  hatching  to  fledging  was  forty-flve  days.  From  Jane  85  to  July  3 
the  full-fledged  locusts  were  observed  to  rise  in  occasional  swarms  and  move  off  with 
the  wind. 
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That  port  of  the  Territory  of  which  I  am  treating,  the  sonthea^tero,  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  Jaly,  gave  giorions  promiae  of  ahondatit  harvests.  Id  my  travels  I  observed 
fields  SQch  as  I  had  never  seen  before  for  their  richness.  All  kinds  of  grain  seemed  to 
promise  the  heaviest  possible  yield.  We  in  oar  settlement,  having  snifered  consider* 
able  loss  from  the  yoang  'hoppers,  yet  hoped  for  such  abundance  near  us  that  we 
could  get  supplies  without  distress.  During  the  last  half  of  July  immense  swarms  of 
loousts  were  observed,  and  at  tbe  last  (I  have  not  the  date,  but  about  the  last  of  July) 
the  enemy  swooped  down  on  those  magniticent  fields,  and  they  melted  away  like  frost 
before  the  morning  sun.  In  the  extreme  south  part  of  the  Territory  some  wheat  was 
saved  by  early  ripening.  Wherever  the  grain  had  so  far  matured  as  to  make  it  seem 
possible  to  save  any,  reapers  and  harvesters  were  run  day  and  night.  The  net  result 
was  an  average  of  about  one-half  a  crop  saved,  but  of  immature  grain,  and  therefore 
of  inferior  quality.  Grain  in  the  bins  would  be  a  strange-looking  mixture  of  mutilated 
and  dissected  ^hoppers. 

lu  this  connection  may  be  put  the  report  I  made  to  yon  of  the  geographical  deposit 
of  eggs  during  that  year.  My  reports  will  then  cover  all  that  I  am  able  to  give  dur- 
ing this  year,  except  to  answer  your  question,  as  to  how  far  the  hatching  region  proved 
to  coincide  with  the  repoited  egg  region. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  as  full  information  as  I  desired  on  this  point.  If  yon 
can  refer  to  the  map  I  sent  you,  you  will  observe  that  the  line  commences  in  Moudy 
County,  and  making  southwesterly,  strikes  the  Missouri  River  uot  far  from  Spring- 
field. The  hatching  in  general  would  on  its  northwestern  boundary  be  marked  by  the 
same  liue.  Moo«ly,  Minnehaha.  Turner,  Hu  chinH«m,  Yankton,  and  I  think  also  Bon- 
faouime  Counties,  had  some  experience  with  young  locusts  last  spring.  Lincoln  and 
Clay  and  Union  I  am  not  able  to  report.  Methods  were  invented,  and  **  'hopper  dozers" 
were  used  quite  extensively,  and  with  good  results.  The  'hoppers  did  batch,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  damage.  In  fact,  it  seems  almost  as  though 
the  difficulty  were  solved  by  human  ingenuity.  Persistant  attacks  on  young  locusts 
as  were  made  last  spring,  with  the  united  forces  of  all  interested,  oughi  to  be  a  safe- 
guard for  the  future. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  locusts  during  the  past  summer  has  been  curious  in  my 
view.  In  this  part  of  the  ferrttory  only  here  and  the  e  an  occasional  field  has  snifered. 
The  farm  across  the  lake  from  mine,  which  has  heretofore  escaped,  bad  a  visit,  with 
ouly  slight  loss,  however,  this  ye  ir.  A  field  of  oats  about  one  and  one-half  miles 
northwest  of  my  place  was  so  far  destroyed  as  to  make  it  a  total  loss,  for  it  would  not 
pay  to  harvest.  la  a  settlement  in  the  northern  part  of  Brookings  County,  in  one 
field  and  one  garden  considerable  damage  was  done.  In  Minnehaha  County  the  Fame 
conduct  was  observed.  The  cases  of  damage  were  sporadic,  in  some  places  a  field 
totally  lost,  and  some  only  slightly  damaged.— [G.  S.  Coddingtou,  Dell  Rapids,  Minne- 
haha County,  Dakota,  December  10,  1877. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  a  report  of  my  observations  during 
the  present  season,  made  at  this  place,  upon  the  Caloptenua  spreiuSf  or  Rocky  Mountain 
locust. 

There  were  no  eggs  deposited  here  in  1876,  consequently  no  young  insects  hatched 
here. 

The  first  seen  flying  were,  in  small  numbers,  observed  June  90,  at  about  11  a.  m. ;  the 
wind,  a  moderate  breeze,  blowing  from  the  southeast.  Their  course  was  with  the 
wind  to  the  northwest.  On  the  lollowing  day  they  were  seen  in  slightly  increased 
numbers  flying  in  the  same  direction  and  generally  with  the  wind.  A  few  alighted, 
but  on  the  22d  they  had  all  left,  having  done  no  damage  to  crops;  in  fact  they  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  eat  anything. 

On  the  2l8t  July  they  were  again  seen  qaite  high,  and  flying  with  the  wind  toward 
the  northwest ;  and,  occasionally,  one  alighting.  On  the  following  day  they  were 
seen  in  greater  numbers,  their  course,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  wind,  being  from 
southeast  to  northwest.  They  did  not  seem  to  alight  on  the  night  between  the  21st 
and  2*^1,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  they  were  found  on  the  ground  in  consider- 
able numbers. 

24 'h. — Flying  northwest  and  high. 

25th. — ^The  same,  but  more  numerous. 

26th,  27th,  and  28th.— Flying  in  the  same  direction,  but  many  alighting,  especially 
on  the  2dtb,  when  the  wind  was  blowing  from  north  west. to  ward  southeast. 

From  this  time  to  the  7ih  of  August  they  were  seen  daily,  and  in  about  the  same 
numbers,  their  general  course  being  northwest,  though  occasionally  they  were  seen 
fl.ving  east  or  southeast  with  the  wind,  and  sometimes  they  were  moving  in  different 
directions  at  different  altitudes,  when  the  currents  of  wind  were  moving  in  that 
wanner.  From  the  7th  to  the  11th  they  kept  decreasing,  until,  on  the  latter  date,  they 
hafi  all  disappeared,  none  to  be  seen  either  flying  or  on  tbe  ground. 

Wben  on  the  ground  they  ate  nothing,  and  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  paired,  and  no 
eggs  were  dei)osited.  Red  parasites  were  found  upon  many  of  those  caught  in  the 
latter  part  ot  July  and  first  week  in  August. 
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I  have  sent  specimens  of  CaJopienus,  preserved  in  alcohol  in  tin  can,  to  headqaartera 
Saint  Louis,  as  requested.— [Qeo.  W.  Sweet,  Bismarck,  Dak.,  September  18, 1877. 

I  have  just  (to-day,  January  14, 1878)  been  able  to  get  hold  of  the  Yankton  Prcnf»T 
1871-72.  For  1871  yon  will  see  there  is  very  little.  The  item  abont  'hoppers  abon^ 
Berthold  indicates  that  they  probably  appeared  there.  The  contradiction  in  the  edi- 
torial is  probably  a  contradiction  of  the  alleged  destruction,  not  of  the  fact  of 
appearance.  For  1R72,  it  seems  there  was  a  migration  southward  across  the  south- 
eastern counties.  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  items  that  it  did  not  reach  as  far  east  as 
Sioux  Falls,  and  in  the  letters  that  I  have  received  from  the  East  Dakot<a  counties 
north  of  Sioux  Falls  nothing  has  ever  been  said  of  their  appearance  there,  nor  io  any 
of  the  Southwestern  Minnesota  counties.  In  fact,  all  those  counties,  both  in  Minne- 
sota and  Dakota,  were  hardly  settled  then.  The  damage  seems  to  have  been  trifling; 
at  least  I  should  judge  so  from  all  that  the  press  has  to  say  about  the  crops  that  fali— 
fA.  Whitman. 

The  following  item  we  found  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  the  26th.  From  x>aaseDgere 
by  steamboats  that  passed  Berthold  at  a  later  date  than  this  informant  purports  to 
have  written,  we  learned  that  crops  have  not  been  injured,  and  the  probability  is  there 
is  not  the  least  foundation  for  the  report :  '*  The  destructive  force  of  a  grasshopper  vis- 
itation is  indicated  in  a  note  from  a  settler  in  Dakota,  who  writes  from  Fort  Berthold, 
July  20 :  ^  Everything  was  growing  finely  on  the  farm  until  this  morning,  when,  at 
about  11  o'clock,  the  grasshoppers  arrived,  and  have  very  nearly  cleaned  us  out.  Oor 
gardens  are  entirely  ruined.  From  the  otats  we  may  save  enough  straw  for  the  horses, 
but  everything  in  the  gardens  and  in  the  fields  of  the  Indians  is  totally  consumed. 
The  whole  work  of  the  season  was  destroyed  in  less  than  eight  hours  over  a  country  of 
three  hundred  acres.' "— [  Yankton  Preaa,  August  30, 1871. 

In  a  letter  from  Liberty,  Dak.,  a  storm  is  reported.  Some  oat-fields  out  of  range  of 
the  storm  are  badly  damaged  by  the  native  grasshopper  (large  yellow).  They  eat  off 
the  kernels  until  the  ground  is  covered.  During  several  days  of  the  past  week  the  air 
has  been  filled  with  those  pests,  which  but  a  few  years  since  were  such  a  terror  te  tbe 
farmer  of  the  Northwest.  They  appeared  to  be  making  their  way  due  south,  and  will 
probably  bring  up  somewhere  in  our  sister  State  of  Nebraska.  A  few  of  them,  weary 
of  their  pilgrimage,  dropped  down  upon  our  people  in  certain  localities ;  but  from  all 
we  can  learn,  Dakota  has  little  to  fear  from  these  unwelcome  visitors  the  present 
season.  If  they  most  visit  Dakota,  a  flying  visit,  like  the  present  one,  will  suit  oor 
people  best. — [  Tankion  Press,  August  7, 1872. 

H.  Beardshear,  living  in  Dixon  County,  Nebraska,  says  that  the  grasshoppers  ap- 
peared near  Ponca  ou  Friday,  and  were  committing  fearful  ravages.  He  noticed  fields 
of  oats  and  com  perfectly  black  with  them,  they  being  so  thick  as  to  bend  the  oat- 
stalks  to  the  ground.  They  seemed  to  be  devastating  a  strip  of  country  about  sixteen 
miles  in  width,  and  appeared  to  be  working  in  a  westerly  direction. — [/Sioax  CUif 
Journal,  1872. 

The  latest  news  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory  convey  the  happy  intelligence  that 
the  grasshoppers  have  departed  for  parts  unknown.  The  damage  done  by  these  un- 
welcome visitors  has  been  but  small,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hop^  that  this  is  an  end 
of  the  big  grasshopper  scare.  The  grasshoppers  gave  Sioux  Falls  the  cut  direct— 
didn't  even  make  that  point  a  way-station. — \YankU>n  Press,  August  14, 1872. 

The  grasshoppers  have  not  all  left  Dakota;  we  have  them  here,  though  not  so  manv 
of  them  as  have  visited  some  of  the  adjacent  counties,  and  they  have  not  done  much 
injury  to  the  corn  so  far. — [Letter  from  Hutcliinson  County,  August  22, 1872. 

From  Union  County,  August  24,  the  news  comes  that  the  grasshoppers  had  injured 
crops  but  very  little,  and  finer  fields  of  wheat  and  oats  than  those  which  grace  the 
farms  of  Union  County  are  never  seen  except  in  imagination.— [  Yankton  Press,  Sep- 
tember 4, 1872. 

MONTANA. 

Fort  Pkck,  Mont.,  June  30, 1877. 

Sir  :  Your  circular  in  regard  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  locusts  was  received  some  dajs 
ago,  and  I  have  been  hesitating  about  au  answer,  because  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
coftimonicate  anything  of  scientific  value.  I  am  not  a  naturalist,  and  have  never 
given  the  habits  of  the  'hoppers  any  consideration. 

1.  I  recall  arrivals  at  Standing  Kock,  Dak.,  in  1875,  and  at  Fort  Randall,  Dak.,  in 
1876,  in  the  afternoon.  In  1874,  in  Southwestern  Minnesota,  saw  a  wheat-field  at- 
tacked and  swept  away  in  the  forenoon,  but  did  not  inquire  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
the  pest  in  that  vicinity.  This  was  early  in  July,  or  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 
a.  Direction  of  wind  not  noted,  or  not  remembered,  b.  Weather  generally,  if  not  in- 
variably, warm  and  clear,  c.  Generally,  if  not  invariably,  with  tbe  wind.  Height 
and  density  various.  Sometimes  in  visible  to  the  natural  eye  except  when  viewed  nearly 
io  the  direction  of  the  sun,  when  the  volume  seemed  of  great  depth  and  density,  and 
continued  for  many  hours  undiminished ;  also  much  nearer  the  surface  of  tbe  earth, 
presenting,  in  the  distance,  the  appearance  of  the  smoke  of  immense  pnurie-fire6,and 
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again  skimming  along  the  snrface  of  the  earth,  rising  and  falling  in  coantless  myri- 
ads. 

2.  Do  not  recall  the  time  of  day  of  the  departure  of  any  swarms. 

3.  The  locnsts,  nameroas  here  at  present,  have  been  copnlating  for  several  days. 
They  were  hatched  here  before  my  arrival.    Have  never  noticed  the  deposit  of  eggs. 

4.  Have  generally  noticed  the  appearance  toward  the  end  of  May.  Recall  lar^e 
crops  at  Grand  River,  on  the  Missouri,  in  1874,  and  at  Fargo,  Red  River,  in  1876,  while 
attending  court  there.  They  appear  to  attain  fnll  growth  toward  the  end  of  Jnne. 
Those  now  here  were  hardly  grown  when  I  arrived,  twelve  days  ago. 

5.  Recall  no  material  departure  from  the  foregoing  times. 

6.  No  observations. 

7.  Observations  confined  to  non-timbered  bottom-lands  and  low  prairies  on  this  (Mis- 
souri) river,  and  the  valley  of  the  Ited  River  of  the  North. 

8.  Bottoms  dry  and  sandy,  covered  with  grass,  weeds,  and  wild  roses ;  prairie,  black 
loamy  sod,  covered  with  grass. 

9.  S^'e  answer  to  question  4. 

10.  Early  in  Jaly.  Observations  mostly  north  of  45th  parallel ;  from  that  to  the 
48th,  north  latitude ;  and  they  have  generally  left  without  attacking  the  gardens  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  nativity. 

11.  Have  seen  great  devastation  in  Minnesota  early  in  July,  1874 ;  also  in  Southwest 
lowaacd  Southeast  Dakota  at  the  same  time,  while  traveling  in  those  parts.  The 
damage  in  thesame  region  of  Dakota  last  July  n876)  was  considerable.  In  both  instan- 
ces the  'hoppers  came  from  parts  unknown  to  the  west,  southwest,  and  northwest.  No 
agriculture  near  the  posts  on  this  river  where  I  have  been  stationed  except  garden-patches. 
These  gardens  have  occasionally  been  destroyed  by  'hoppers,  but  more  frequently  by 
potato-bugs  and  gray  beetles. 

12.  They  generally  spare  nothing  in  fields  or  gardens  where  they  light. 

13.  Knew  one  man  to  save  his  potatoes  by  covering  them  with  straw  during  the  x>as- 
sage  of  the  locust.  Have  only  slight  newspaper  knowledge  of  the  various  expedients 
that  have  been  tried  for  the  protection  of  crops  to  the  east  of  us. 

14.  See  answer  to  question  12. 

15.  No  data. 

16.  None. 

17.  No  effort  at  destruction.  The  only  successful  effort  at  protection  is  given  in  an- 
swer 13. 

18.  None. 

19.  Was  not  here  in  1876.  Was  stationed  at  Fort  Randall,  Dak.,  which  was  visited, 
but  the  garden,  about  30  acres,  on  bottom-land,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  timber 
and  the  fourth  by  bluff,  was  not  attacked.    Visit  in  July. 

20.  Do  not  remember  the  dates  of  visitations  at  other  posts  in  Dakota,  but  do  not 
think  that  any  occurred  later  than  the  end  of  July,  or  the  early  part  of  August. 

21.  Little  chance  for  observation.  Domestic  fowls  at  the  military  posts  feed  on  the 
insect  with  avidity. 

Finally,  I  have  noticed  no  difference  in  the  insects  seen  at  various  times  and  places. 
The  only  parasite  I  have  seen  preying  upon  them  is  a  small  red  bug.  In  1875,  if  I  re- 
member events  correctly,  a  season  of  ample  rain-fall  in  Southeast  Dakota,  these  para- 
sites attacked  the  locusts  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  believed  they  were  the  means 
of  forcing  the  pest  to  return  west  without  doing  any  appreciable  damage  to  the  crops. 
Very  respectfully, 

8.  8.  TURNER, 
Acting  jMistani  Surgeany  United  St^ites  Army. 
To  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  Salem,  Mass, 

Deer  Lodge,  Mont.— ^The  locusts  arrive  all  times  of  day,  never  at  night,  always  com- 
ing with  the  wind ;  and  if  it  becomes  adverse  or  blows  very  hard,  they  light  nutil  it 
ceases  or  nearly  so.  The  swarms  depart  usually  as  soon  as  the  sun  warms  tnem  up,  at 
8  or  9  a.  m.,  the  direction  of  wind  at  the  time  being  usually  north  or  northeast,  the 
weather  being  clear  and  warm.  They  usually  fly  to  the  south  or  southwest,  but  in 
f*ome  instances  to  the  southeast,  rarelv  to  the  east ;  the  flight  in  the  latter  direction 
local  only.  No  eggs  were  deposited  this  year  (1877),  but  they  are  usually  deposited  in 
dry  soil,  mostly  in  August.  The  eggs  usually  hatch  in  May.  Large  fields  of  grain 
are  injured  less  than  small  ones  by  the  young  broods,  for  the  reason  that  they  usually 
mature  and  fly  away  before  reaching  the  middle  of  the  field.  The  young  locusts  usually 
travel  to  the  south  and  southwest,  the  course  in  which  they  afterward  fly,  but  if  any 
obstacles  are  met  with,  will  diverge  and  sometimes  return  on  their  trail.  Blackbirds 
and  snowbirds  are  particularly  useful  in  destroying  them. 

In  1876,  swarms  batched  in  several  places  in  this  valley,  and  did  considerable  local 
damage  before  taking  flight.  A  heavy  swarm  from  the  northeast  passed  over  in  July, 
going  southwest,  being  several  days  in  passing.  The  crops  were  too  far  advanced  for 
them  to  do  much  izgnry. 
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The  locast  years  and  direotions  from  which  the  Bwarms  came  at  Deer  Lodge  were^ 
1866,  from  north ;  1869, from  northeast;  1872, from  northeast;  1874, 1875, 1876,  nsually 
from  north  and  northeast.    They  mobLly  departed  in  a  southerly  course. 

I  came  to  Montana  in  1857,  bnt  saw  or  heard  of  no  grasshoppers  until  1866,  except- 
on  the  Yellowstone,  where  my  brother,  James  Stnart,  met  with  swarms  of  yoong*  in 
1863.  Those  of  1866  were  very  dense  swarms  of  unknown  extent.  They  did  nut  do 
much  damage,  as  there  were  but  few  farms  then.  They  have  hatched  in  different 
plaees  in  the  Territory  ever  since,  but  have  never  been  all  over  it  at  once  or  in  any 
single  year.  Young  broods  begin  to  fly  about  June  15,  and  seem  to  begin  to  deposit 
eggs  about  July  15  to  August  30.  The  prevailing  winds  at  Deer  Lodge  are  west  and 
northwest,  bnt  the  locusts  always  come  with  north  and  northeast  winds.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  their  flight  is  in  a  great  measure  governed  by  the  direction  of  the 
winds.— [Granville  Stuart. 

Hamilton,  Gallatin  County,  Mont.,  May  10,  1877. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  interrogations  contained  in  circular  No.  1,  addressed  to  the  post- 
master at  Hamilton,  Mont.,  and  received  some  days  since,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  for  the 
information  of  the  commission  such  data  concerning  the  series  of  topics  set  out  in  said 
circular,  as  well  as  any  other  information  bearing  upon  that  subject,  as  I  am  able  at 
the  present  time  to  command. 

As  these  inquiries  have  special  reference  to  the  year  1877,  it  will  at  once  be  obvious 
that  but  little  positive  information  can  be  given,  owing  to  the  early  date  of  this  com- 
munication, and  hence  it  will  appear  that  prior  years  must  form  the  subject  of  this 
communication. 

It  may,  however,  be  prcper  to  state  that,  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  no  depodts  of 
grasshopper  eggs  occurred  during  the  season  of  J 866;  nor,  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 
were  there  any  within  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  on  an  east  and  west  or  north  and 
south  line  from  this  locality. 

The  period  designed  to  be  covered  ^y  this  paper  is  from  July,  1875,  to  the  present 
time.  On  the  4th  of  July  of  the  foregoing  year  dense  crowds  of  grasshoppers  appeared 
in  the  air  as  early  as  9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  commenced  settling  down, 
and  soon  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  country. 

Their  course  was  from  the  east  and  south.  They  have  seldom,  if  ever,  come  from 
the  north  or  west.  These  swarms  continued  for  a  period  of  twenty  days,  during  which 
time  they  drilled  the  earth  with  ecgs.  In  the  following  year,  they  commenced  to 
hatch  out  about  the  4th  of  April  and  continued  hatching  lor  a  space  of  twenty  days. 
As  soon  as  they  hatch,  they  commence  to  move  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  continue  bopping 
until  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  they  settle  down  for  rest  and  feed  until  the  following 
day,  when  they  again  commence  marching  as  before,  and  so  continue  from  da3'  to  daf 
until  they  obtain  wings,  which  is  from  the  4th  to  the  25th  July.  As  soon  aa  furnished 
with  wings  they  move  as  before.  When  meeting  with  no  adverse  winds,  or  when  the 
currents  are  favorable,  they  never  light  down  until  their  day's  Journey  is  completed. 
Their  velocity  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  winds,  and  their  height  was 
unascertaiuable,  even  with  the  most  powerful  field-glass.  The  density  of  the  swarms 
at  certain  periods  of  the  day  varied,  generally  the  greatest  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  two  o'clock. 

The  date  of  deposit  of  e^gs  has  generally  been  from  the  10th  of  Jnly  to  the  middle 
of  August,  and  the  following  years  they  commence  as  before  stated,  hatching  about 
4th  of  April — from  the  15th  to  25th  of  April  is  the  period  when  they  hatch  most  numer- 
ously. This  period,  however,  is  slightly  changed  as  the  spring  is  early  or  late.  In 
1866,  the  proportion  of  eggs  that  failed  to  hatch  was  variouSy  estimated  from  ooe- 
quarter  to  one-third. 

In  depositing  their  eggs,  light  sandy  loam,  or  benches  above  the  river  bottoms  are 
here  chosen,  and  in  this  soil  a  larger  portion  hatch  than  in  lower  lands. 

They  acquire  wings  first  about  July  1  to  4,  and  in  two  or  three  days  after  are  ready 
to  fly.  The  wings  which  seem  to  be  full  grown  are  covered  by  a  thin  coating,  drawn 
close  around  their  bodies,  and  the  work  of  cutting  along  their  sides  to  expose  them-^ 
requires  bnt  a  few  moments.  This  is  done  by  the  little  hooked  teeth^  similar  to  a 
rotary  saw,  which  cover  the  legs  from  the  feet  to  the  second  Joint,  by  pushing  their  legs 
backward  horizontally  with  and  along  their  sides,  cutting  the  fibrous  coating,  at  once 
exposes  the  double  or  back  wings,  which  are  equal  in  length  to  their  entire  bodu  s.  As 
they  first  appear  wet,  a  few  minutes  of  sunshine  is  all  that  is  required  to  dry  them  and 
they  are  ready  for  use. 

The  estimated  injury  to  crops  in  Montana  during  the  year  1866  from  them  was  about 
15  per  cent. 

The  crops  which  suffered  most  were  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  those  which  suffered 

*  Near  Bannock  City  is  a  stream  named  Grasshopper  Creek,  in  1863,  fix>m  the  large  ntunber  of  piuM, 
hoppers  foand  on  its'  banks.  On  the  Yellowstone  River,  near  where  Bear  River  eomes  in.  April  9S- 
ie(i3,  the  ground  was  almost  covered  with  young  grasshoppers.— [Journal  of  the  YellowOooe  Kxpeditios 
of  1863,  by  James  Stuart.    (Contributions  of  the  Historioal  Society  of  Moi  '  '  " 
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least  were  potatoes  and  pease.  All  these  crops  are  protected  from  the  yonng  before  they 
obtain  wiugs,  by  means  of  ditches  filled  with  rauning  water  surrounding  the  fields. 
These  ditches  are  from  3  to  4  feet  wide  and  20  inches  deep.  As  all  the  farm  lands  in 
Montana  require  irrigation,  this  process  is  nniversally  adopted  for  protection  against 
grasshoppers,  as  well  as  drought. 

There  are  no  means  as  yet  known  to  prevent  their  deyastation  when  they  become 
full  fledged. 

As  yet  bat  littlo  is  known  here  of  the  effects  of  wild  or  domestic  fowls  upon  these 
insects.  Hens,  turkeys,  and  many  of  the  wild  species  of  fowls  are  known  to  prey  npon 
them,  also  a  small  gronnd-sqnirrel,  qnite  numerous  in  the  mountain  region.  But  as 
these  squirrels  are  destructive  to  grains  and  vegetables,  the  farmers  destroy  them  in 
quaiititit  s  by  poisons.  I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  there  were  do  eggs  deposited  here 
lust  season,  consequently  none  are  hatching,  but  it  is  not  Improbable  we  shall  have 
immigrants  during  the  month  of  July. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  PATTEN. 

A.  8.  Packard, 

Fort  Benton,  Mont., 

August  4, 1877. 
Sir  :  Respectfully  referring  to  your  circular  No.  1,  the  following  information  is  given 
referring  to  this  particular  character : 
Question  4.  July  1  to  5. 
Question  7.  Soft,  loamy,  and  alkali. 
Question  8.  Soft,  loamy,  alkali,  and  rolling  prairies. 
Questions  9  and  10  cannot  be  answered. 

The  weather  at  time  of  hatching  warm  and  moist,  with  occasional  rain. 
No  swarms  have  yet  appeared  in  this  section,  though  they  are  reported  90  miles  south 
of  here  in  large  numbers,  coming  from  the  east. 
I  will  communicate  further  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

O.  O.  MORTSON. 
United  States  Entouolooical  Commission, 

JSaint  LouUf  Mo, 

November  6, 1877. 
Sir  :  I  am  sorry  that  a  number  of  specimens  of  grasshoppers  which  I  had  procured 
to  forward  to  you  have,  by  an  untowara  accident,  been  destroyed,  leaving  me  only  able 
to  reply  to  your  circular  No,  1. 

1.  Was  answered  by  me  in  my  former  communication.  No  swarms  arrived  here 
since. 

2.  August  13  and  14,  moderate  swarms  arrived  from  east-southeast.  They  were  mov- 
ing generally  from  11  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  Temperature  about  85^  or  90°  Fah.,  the  air  being 
moUt  and  warm.  I  conclude  that  the  swarms  arriving  here  were  only  an  offshoot  from 
the  large  swarms  which  arrived  about  that  time  south  of  us  about  100  miles,  the  mount- 
ain ranges  having  separated  them. 

3.  As  far  »s  known  to  me,  the  month  of  July. 

4.  The  latter  end  of  May.  I  found  a  new  hatching  took  place  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, this  being  in  the  valleys  of  the  Belt  Mountains. 

5.  The  latter  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June. 

6.  Unable  to  ffive  the  proportion,  but  it  must  be  this  year  nearly  one-fourth,  owing 
to  prevalence  oi  wet  weather  last  spring. 

7.  Loose  alkaline  soil,  generally  on  uplands. 

8.  Loose  alkaline  soil,  generally  on  uplands. 

9.  AugQH'j  6  to  13. 

10.  August  13. 

11.  Cannot  answer,  as  little  agriculture  is  done  in  this  section. 

15.  Answered  before. 

16.  None. 

17.  None. 

18.  Do  not  know  of  any. 

19.  This  section  always  has  suffered  more  or  less  each  year.  This  year  it  has  been 
lighter  than  usual,  as  the  wet  weather  in  spring  retarded  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  and 
enabled  vegetation  to  obtain  a  more  mature  growth,  and  thus  resist  their  ravages  better. 
Good  crops  are  reported  all  through  this  section. 

21.  Little  visibly,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  insects.  By  personal  observation, 
however,  1  conclude  all  the  birds  of  this  section  make  them  their  principal  food. 

In  connection  with  this  report  I  would  respectfully  draw  your  attention  to  the  great 
change  which  the  climate  of  Montana  has  been  undergoing  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  which  must  exercise  a  vast  influence  on  the  production  of  this  insect.    In  former 
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years  there  was  generally  a  scarcity  of  rain  from  the  middle  of  Jane  to  September. 
This  last  three  years,  however,  the  rain-fall  has  been  f^eatly  increased,  especially  in 
the  mouth  of  July  and  early  part  of  August.  It  has  consequently  increased  the  vol- 
ume of  rivers  aud  creeks,  created  new  springs,  and  hay  has  been  cat  this  last  two  years 
of  good  quality  where  there  was  not  eveu  grazing  before.  This  increase  of  damp  not 
only  retards  the  growth  aud  hatching  of  the  youug  insect,  but  also  destroys  an  immense 
namber. 

O.  O.  MORTSON. 
United  States  Entomological  Commission, 

Saint  Loui8f  Mo. 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont., 

December  2G,  l^fTT. 

Sir  :  I  have  yours  of  the  1st  instant,  and  rec^ret  exceedingly  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  give  yon  any  satisfactory  information  iu  regard  to  the  grasshoppers  in  this 
region.  During  the  summer  of  1876  they  hatched  out  here  aud  did  the  crups  a  great 
deal  of  harm,  but  I  ^as  absent  duriugthe  whole  summer  on  the  Yellowstone  and  made 
no  observations.  Last  summer  I  left  here  July  29,  and  left  directions  for  observations 
to  be  made,  so  that  the  inquiries  in  your  circular  could  be  answered,  but  the  matter  was 
neglected,  aud  now  all  the  information  I  can  get  has  to  be  collected  from  the  men  who 
had  charge  of  the  gardens  during  our  absence,  for  we  saw  vcr^*^  few  of  the  insects  dar- 
ing our  trip  west  of  the  mountains,  our  obbervations  being  more  particularly  directed 
toward  catching  "Joseph"  and  his  band.  I  am  tcld  tbat  lost  year  the  grasshoppers 
came  here  in  large  swarms  during  the  first  part  of  August,  remaiued  all  summer,  laid 
their  eggs  here,  and  died  here,  so  that  our  prospects  for  next  year  are  poor,  the  young 
insects  being  worse  even  than  the  full-grown  ones  iu  destroying  the  young  crops.  The 
only  hope  where  the  insects  lay  their  eggs  iu  auy  lociility  is  in  a  i>romaturely  early 
spring,  when  a  spell  of  warm  weather  hatches  out  the  eggs  and  is  succeded  by  a  sharp 
frost  which  kills  them. 

The  insects  last  summer  came  here  from  the  southeast,  as  we  heard  of  them  at  Camp 
Baker,  80  or  90  miles  southeast  of  here,  before  they  got  here,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  migrated  from  here  at  all.  In  their  depredations  cabbages  seem  to  have  suffered 
the  least,  and  these  were  vigorously  protected  by  one  of  our  old  soldiers,  who  broke  off 
the  large  outside  leaves  and  placed  them  over  the  plants.  The  grasshoppers  eat  these 
leaves,  and  hence  did  not  destroy  much  of  the  head  Potatoes  and  onions  saffere<l  most, 
and  whenever  the  potato  vines  are  badly  eateu  the  tnbers  do  not  come  to  perfection 
and  the  potato  is  watery,  a  very  an  usual  thing  in  this  country,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  fine  mealy  potatoes  generally. 

I  assure  you  I  take  very  great  interest  in  the  labors  of  your  commission  and  regret 
not  beln|;  able  to  give  you  more  informatiou  for  its  use.  If  you  are  able  to  do  any  thiug 
to  rid  this  western  country  of  these  pests,  you  will  perform  a  valuable  service,  aud  as  we 
have  but  few  Israelites  in  this  country  by  letting  go  whom  we  mi^ht  appease  the  Lord 
sending  these  pests,  we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  science  and  patient  investigations  to 
get  rid  of  them. 

BespectfuUy,  yours, 

JOHN  GIBBON, 
Brevet  Major-General,  Colonel  United  JSttUee  Arm^. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Packard, 

/Salem,  Maes, 

Diamond  City,  Auffuet  11, 1877. 

Dear  Sir  :  Some  time  since  I  received  your  circular  concerning  the  grasshoppers, 
and  would  have  answered  the  questions  sooner  but  for  the  fact  until  very  recently 
there  have  been  but  few  of  the  pests  in  the  country. 

In  the  western  section  of  our  Territory  (Bitter  Root  Valley)  the  grasshoppers 
hatched  out  early  in  June  and  remained  there  until  the  5th  of  July,  when  they  began 
to  depart,  taking  a  southwesterly  direction.  They  were  detained  several  days  longer 
in  the  country  on  account  of  frequent  rain  showers,  which  brought  them  down,  and 
when  they  lit  in  swarms  they  did  great  damage  to  crops. 

Ten  or  twelve  farms,  of  100  to  150  acres  each  were  totally  destroyed,  while  as  many 
more  were  partially  eaten  up,  reducing  the  yield  of  wheat  in  that  valley  about  one> 
third. 

In  Eastern  Montana  there  were  no  eggs  deposited  in  187G  and  crops  were  firm  and 
flourishing  until  the  24th  of  July,  when  they  passed  in  by  the  millions  iu  swarms 
from  500  feet  to  probably  2,000  feet  high,  and,  when  directly  over  the  Gallatin  and 
Missouri  Valleys,  they  came  suddenly  down. 

They  all  appeared  to  arrive  in  three  or  four  days'  time.  They  remained  on  the  fields 
from  three  to  seven  days,  in  many  instances  completely  destroying  the  crops. 
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The  wheat  in  roost  places  was  too  far  adyacced  to  he  injaredhy  them,  buttheharley 
and  oat  fields  sastained  a  loss  of  at  least  one-third. 

In  the  central  portion  of  Montana  there  has  as  yet  been  but  very  slij^ht  damage.  I 
won  Id  y  at  a  rough  estimate,  pnt  the  loss  of  barley  and  oats  by  the  'hoppers  m  the 
whole  Territory  at  only  abont  one-fourth.  This  is  light  compared  with  other  seasons. 
The  past  three  years  the  crops  harvested  have  been  less  than  one-half. 

The  parasite  is  doing  a  great  service  in  the  destruction  of  the  'hoppers.  In  Bitter 
Root  Valley,  where  they  hatched  ont,  the  fly  killed  many  of  them.  I  noticed  in  many 
places  after  they  left  that  the  ground  was  literally  covered  with  dead  'hoppers,  and 
now  here  iu  Eastern  Montana  the  number  that  are  dying  is  enormous. 

The  'hoppers  are  now  depositing  eggs  in  Eastern  Montana  but  I  have  not  learned  of 
their  arrival  in  any  other  sections  than  above  named. 

Have  occasionally  mailed  a  copy  of  our  paper  to  yon.    Would  be  pleased  to  have 
statistics  or  summsry  of  results  of  your  commission  when  out,  and  will  take  pleasure 
in  giving  yon  further  information  if  the  movements  of  the  'hoppers  develop  anything 
further  worthy  of  mention. 
Truly,  yours, 

R  N.  SUTHERLIN. 

A.  S.  Packard,  SaUm,  Mass, 

DiAHOin>  CiTT,  yovemher  18, 1877. 

Dear  Sir  :  There  were  no  eggs  laid  in  the  settled  portions  of  Eastern  or  Central 
Montana  in  1876.  But  in  Western  Montana  (Missoula  County),  eggs  were  deposited 
in  1870,  and  in  the  following  spring  (1877)  they  hatched  out  and  did  a  considerable 
damage  to  crops,  bnt,  when  large  enough,  they  flew  away,  and  have  not  appeared  again 
In  that  section  of  the  country. 

In  Eastern  Montana  they  came  in  from  an  easterly  direction,  and  seemed  to  remain 
there,  only  traveling  from  one  field  to  another.  The  valleys  visited  by  them  were 
Gallatin,  Missouri,  Crow,  Creek,  Jefferson,  Snn  River,  and  Madison.  In  these  valleys 
they  destroyed  at  least  one-half  of  the  barley  and  fully  one-third  of  the  oats.  The  wheat 
was  so  far  advanced  that  they  could  do  it  but  little  damage. 

In  the  valleys  above  named  they  have  deposited  an  immense  amount  of  eggs,  and 
many  of  our  farmers  are  troubled  to  determine  as  to  how  much  seeding  they  shall  risk. 
There  was  no  damage  by  emigrant  'hoppers  to  crops  in  Deer  Lodge  and  Missoula 
Counties,  nor  has  there  been  any  eggs  deposited  there. 

Should  you  visit  Montana  again  I  would  be  glad  to  have  yon  call  upon  me. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

R.  N.  SUTHERLIN. 

Helena,  Montana,—  Swarms  of  locusts  arrived  July  28,  1877,  at  8  a.  m.,  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  southeast  to  northwest,  the  weather  being  clear.  The  directions  of 
the  locusts'  flights  were  from  the  southeast,  and  they  flew  all  day.  None  were  hatched 
here  this  season,  but  they  did  in  1876.  In  rormer  years  they  hatched  most  numerously 
in  the  beginning  of  May.  This  place  has  been  visited  more  or  less  every  year.  Birds, 
domestic  fowl,  wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  skunks,  bears,  &c.,  feed  on  them. — [James 
Fergus. 

Canton,  Meagher  County, — ^Locust  swarms  dense  enough  to  cloud  the  sun  arrived  f¥om 
10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  coming  from  the  northeast ;  they  depart  in  a  southwest  direction, 
the  wind  being  north  or  northeast.  Eggs  were  laid  July  10, 1877  ;  none  hatched  this 
year  in  this  vicinity.  They  usually  hatch  in  April.  They  acquire  their  wings  July  1, 
and  beoin  to  fly  off  July  4  to  20.  Two-row  barley  and  oats  suffer  most.  Six-row  bar- 
ley ana  wheat  are  the  most  easily  protected.  Tl^e  vonng  always  move  in  a  southwest 
course.  In  1876  there  were  any  amount  of  young,  but  no  old  ones.  This  locality  has 
been  visited  every  year  since  1864  to  1876. — [WiUiam  G.  Tiemy. 

Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll  informs  us  that  he  saw  swarms  of  locusts  almost  all  the  way 
firoui  Helena  to  Fort  Benton,  for  a  distance  of  60  miles,  September  1-7, 1877. 

NOTES  FROM  UTAH,  OBTAINED  BY  DR.  E.  PALMER. 

Information  obtained  from  Joseph  Bishop,  of  AdamsvUle,  Utah,  eight  miles  veei  of 
Beaver, — ^This  place  suffered  much  by  grasshoppers.  In  1855  they  came;  in  August, 
1S66.  they  left.  The  crops  of  1855  were  nearly  all  destro^red,  but  1855  crop  good.  In 
the  tall  of  1866  the  grasshoppers  made  their  appearance,  laid  their  eggs,  and  these  were 
hatched  ont  in  the  spring  oi  1867,  and  for  four  years  the  crops  might  be  said  to  be  an* 
Dihilated.  The  fifth  year  a  little  was  saved ;  for  Instance,  one  man  saved  seven  bush- 
els firom  a  twenty-acre  field ;  another,  five  bushels  from  a  forty-acre  field.  At  this 
penod  there  were  twenty-six  families  residing  at  this  place.  They  suffered  a  loss  of 
4,500  bushels  of  grain.  The  locusts  seemed  to  like  wheat,  oats,  cabbage,  rhubarb ; 
and  they  peeled  the  stems  of  the  gooseberry.    Barley  and  currents  suffered  less.    The 
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grasshoppers  left  at  tbia  visitatioD  tbe  latter  part  of  Angnst.  Tbey  hatched,  Id  clay 
Boil,  late  lu  May  ;  bat  in  the  warmer  sandy  soil  they  hatched  at  the  beg  nningof  May. 
Of  eggs  laid  in  clay  soil,  one-third  failed  to  hatch.  Sandy  soil  was  preierrtd  lo  lay  eggs 
in ;  bat  the  grasshoppers  woald  lay  their  &sg^  in  the  hard,  traveled  roads. 

Aboat  tbe  1st  of  August  they  gained  full  wings.  The  an  winged  'hoppers  were  gath- 
ered by  the  bushels  and  fed  to  hogs,  by  digging  pits  and  driving  them  in  there;  and 
they  killed  them  by  driving  them  into  the  water.  Ditches  were  resorted  to,  the  cur- 
rent carrying  them  to  a  bend  in  the  ditch,  where  they  were  caught  by  brush  or  sacks 
by  millions,  taken  out  and  destroyed  or  fed  to  bogs.  The  winged  grasshoppers  wero 
destroyed  more  easily  in  the  morning,  as,  while  torpid,  they  would  gather  n|x>n  straw. 
Slicks,  and  weeds  that  were  laid  for  them  to  collect  on ;  the  fire  was  applied,  aLd  in 
this  way  vast  millions  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Paragoonah,  Utah,  90iUk  of  Salt  Lake,  Information  obtained  from  Silas  Smith,  bishop  of 
Paragoondh, — In  1^71  grasshoppers  came,  laid  their  eggs,  and  in  the  following  year 
hatched  oat ;  bat  half  a  crop  saved.  Daring  the  planting  of  the  wheat  and  corn,  ihe 
grains  left  uncovered  were  all  devonred  by  the  grasshopper.  Lucern  was  eaten  down 
to  tbe  roots.  Some  fruit-trees  had  their  bark  so  stripped  ofi^  that  they  died.  But  pi»- 
tatoes  were  not  eaten  in  any  settlement  by  'hoppers.  Previous  to  1871  no  information 
could  be  obtained. 

I  was  informed  that  a  woman  saved  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  from  a  five-acre  field  by 
drawiug  a  rope  across  so  as  to  touch  tbe  ears.  As  the  grasshoppers  moved,  they  wero 
frightened  away  by  tbe  noise  set  up  by  several  tin  pans.  Narrow  paths  at  intervals 
were  made  through  the  wheat,  so  that  they  could  march  to  and  fro  several  time  a  day 
with  the  rope ;  the  tin  music  thus  saving  what  was  very  much  prized  during  a  scarcity. 

Information  obtained  from  Daniel  TyleTj  Beater  City^  Beaver  County^  Utah — cki^  mag- 
istrate of  Beaver f  Utah. — In  1865  grasshoppers  came  first  in  the  fall,  and  hatched  out  the 
next  spnng;  but  two-thirds  of  a  crop  was  saved  after  fighting  hard  the  vast  horde. 
Ditches  were  dug,  the  grasshoppers  (unwineed  ones)  were  driven  in  and  stamped  to 
death,  or  the  'hopx)ers  weie  driven  into  ditches  filled  with  water,  the  current  carrying 
them  down  to  a  bend,  where  they  were  caught  in  sacks  or  on  bmsh  by  millions  and 
destroyed.  Rollers  were  much  used  to  kill  the  unwinged  ones.  Fall  plowing  was 
resorted  to  in  order  to  expose  the  eggs  to  the  influence  of  frost,  that  they  might  be 
killed. 

The  winged  ones  were  easiest  killed,  as  they  congregated  on  straw  or  bmsh  while 
they  were  torpid  in  t,he  morning  by  firing  the  same  :  several  pits  were  dug,  then  the 
grass  fired  around  them,  smoke  and  heat  driving  tee  grasshoppers  into  the  pits,  the 
fire  passing  over  singed  them  so  that  they  could  not  fly,  and  they  were  easily  killed. 

The  grasshoppers  mostly  hatched  out  in  March  or  April.  They  laid  their  eggs  wher- 
ever they  lit.  By  July  they  had  full  wings.  They  left  by  September  1.  Wheat  snf- 
fered  most ;  pease  and  potatoes  they  did  not  eat.  The  'hoppers  generally  left  with  the 
wind  southwest  to  northeast. 

They  were  destroyed  by  three  or  four  larvse  of  insects  in  each  'hopper. 

In  1866  the  'hoppers  came  again  and  laid  their  eggs,  which  hatched  next  spring,  and 
for  five  years  but  little  was  saved,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  people,  who  were  driven  to 
the  verge  of  starvation ;  every  native  plant  and  fruit  that  was  at  all  eatable  was 
used  as  food ;  many  lived  almost  entirely  on  roots  of  wild  plants. 

This  gentleman  said  that  the  crickets,  that  several  years  ago  were  so  numerous  and 
destructive  about  Salt  Lake,  were  eaten  in  vast  numbers  by  guUs.  I  was  told  that  this 
same  cricket  was  exceedingly  destructive  about  Payson,  Utah. 

It  seems  to  me  that  heat  is  a  barrier  to  the  southward  distribution  of  grasshoppers, 
for  their  swarms  have  been  fewer  in  number  as  they  neared  Saint  George,  Southern 
Utah,  and  some  years  they  have  not  reached  there,  or  if  they  did,  were  so  few  that 
they  were  not  noticed.  Beyond  Saint  George  is  a  desert  waste  for  110  miles  to  the 
small  settlement  of  Saint  Thomas,  Nevada,  on  the  Muddy  River.  Before  this  settle- 
ment was  formed,  there  was  but  a  little  very  indifferent  grass  and  few  plants  that 
would  even  tempt  the  grasshopper's  appetite;  and  if  an  army  of  grasshoppers  trav- 
eled over  that  waste  of  110  miles  the  heat,  that  dries  up  the  vegetation  so  that  there 
is  nothing  green  loft,  would  by  the  intensity  of  its  rays  prevent  their  movements  ;  be- 
sides, there  is  nothing  for  them  to  eat,  only  cactus  and  bitter  or  tough  w<K)dy  plants 
that  they  cannot  eat.  From  all  I  can  ascertain,  Saint  George  may  be  concluded  as  the 
southern  limit  of  the  distribution  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust. 

I  woald  remark  that,  previous  to  the  settlement  by  whites,  Utah  must  have  been 
anything  but  a  paradise  for  grasshoppers ;  for  there  was  little  or  no  vegetation,  except 
along  the  streams.  In  traveling  irom  one  stream  to  another  it  was  dry  i»icking, 
tbe  distances  beiug  ofcen  many  miles  and  no  vegetation.  Now  that  the  river  iMttoma 
are  settled  and  cultivated  by  means  of  artificial  irrigation  from  the  rivers  and  crops 
raised,  the  grasshoppers  thickly  settle  upon  the  same,  as  the  artificially-raised  crops 
are  tenderer  than  the  tough  native  plants  of  the  dry  desert.  In  early  davs,  the  Indians 
gathered  many  b  nshels  of  grasshoppers,  and  dried  them  for  food ;  in  fact,  they  con- 
sidered the  'hoppers  one  of  thoir  best  food -product.    Of  lato,  the  Indians  have  decreased 
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in  DTimberSy  gathering  fewer  grasshoppen,  as  he  has  learned  to  relish  better  white 
man's  food. 

Injormatiim  obtained  from  B,  F,  JohnwHj  formerly  of  Payaon^  now  of  Spring  LdkOf 
27/a A. —Swarms  of  grasshoppers  arrived  abont  4  p.  m.  Wind  northwest  to  southeast. 
Wind  variable,  generally  clear.  Departure  generally  10  a.  m. ;  generally  clear  weather ; 
the  'hoppers  lelt  in  small  swarms. 

Eggs  laid  middle  of  August  to  frost ;  the  time  of  hatching  depended  upon  the  warmth 
of  the  soil. 

Plowing  in  winter  failed  to  kill  eggs.  Eggs  were  more  largely  deposited  in  sandy 
and  fine  gravely  soil. 

Tbey  acquired  their  full  wings  about  the  time  the  wheat  was  in  the  ear — say  the 
10th  of  July.    Tbey  moved  off  soon  afber  their  wings  matured. 

Paysou  had  100  families,  which  lost  1,.')00  acres  of  grain ;  half  a  crop  saved ;  this  was 
in  16o&-'56.  The  grasshoppers  coming  in  the  fall  laid  eggs  hatched  in  18iSy  aud  did 
the  damage  in  that  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1865,  grasshopx>erB  made  their  appearance,  laid  their  eggs  ready  to 
hatch  the  next  spring,  and  for  five  years  all  crops  except  small  patches  were  de- 
stroyed ;  the  small  patches  saved  was  by  patieut  labor :  x)oesibly  one-fourth  of  a  crop 
was  saved.  There  were  200  families  in  Puyson  which  nad  double  the  number  of  acres 
nnder  cultivation  that  they  put  in  in  1656. 

Wheat  sn£fered  the  most,  then  corn  ;  potatoes,  beans,  pease,  broom-corn,  and  sugar- 
cane suflered  less.  Large  crickets  made  their  appearance,  not  only  in  this  but 
in  the  surrounding  settlements,  in  great  numbers,  and  helped  the  destructive  'hoppers 
to  devour  the  crops.  To  kill  nnwinged  locusts,  rollers  were  very  profitably  nsed ;  and 
in  the  morning  while  they  were  torpid,  and  gathered  together  on  straw  or  brush,  they 
were  destroyed  by  fire;  ditches  were  dug,  tlie  nnwinged 'hoppers driven  in  and  beaten 
to  death  ;  tbey  were  often  driven  into  ditches  contaiuing  water  and  drowned.  The 
winged  ones  were  killed  by  burning  and  by  driving  them  into  pits  dug  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  fire  made  around  them,  which,  by  its  heat  and  smoke,  drove  the  'hoppers into 
pits,  which,  as  they  passed  over,  singed  their  wings,  so  that  they  were  easily  killed. 
They  were  also  driven  into  ditches  containing  water,  and  carried  down  stream  to  a 
bend  in  the  ditch,  where  sacks  or  bmsh  caught  quttUtitles,  which  were  easily  killed. 
Often  while  plowing  the  corn  the  'hoppers  would  carry  it  nearly  all  off.  Pigeons 
destroyed  a  great  many  grasshoppers. 

Jn formation  collected  by  John  VickerSf  of  Nephi,  Juab  County,  Utah. — This  is  an  impor- 
tant locality,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  deserts,  consequently  locusts  take  hold  vigorously 
and  destroy  the  crops.  Locusts  came  in  1854-'55  and  1867 ;  they  arrived  Irom  the 
north  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  a  light  wind  from  the  north ;  they  departed  from 
the  first  to  the  middle  of  August.  The  young  always  hatch  out  the  first  week  in 
April,  and  become  fledged  about  July  1  and  emigrate  about  August  15.  In  1854  they 
eat  every  green  thing,  including  grass  aud  willows,  and  the  jieople  had  to  depend  on 
replanting  for  their  bread;  at  the  other  years  they  took  about  naif  the  crops.  The 
young  insects  always  traveled  toward  the  most  tender  vegetation  without  regard  to 
direction.  Various  means  were  nsed  to  destroy  the  young  locusts,  such  as  driving  them 
into  water  ditches^  and  catching  them  with  gunny  eacks,  and  burning  them  with  straw ; 
they  were  also  driven  into  narrow  ditches  or  pits,  and  then  destroyed.  The  winged 
locusts  were  driven  away  with  brush,  while  little  good  was  ever  done  by  birds,  domes- 
tic fowl,  or  quadrupeds. 

Smithfield,  Cache  County,  July  26, 1977. 

1.  Swarms  began  to  come  abont  2  p.  m.on  the  10th  of  August,  1876,  and  continued 
until  the  latter  part  of  September,  1876. 

a.  Wind,  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  southwest. 

b.  Weather  generally  dry  and  clear ;  temperature  abont  90. 

0.  Flight,  from  the  north  a  few  degrees  east;  density,  heavy, from  the  ground  up  as 
high  as  the  eye  could  see ;  extent,  over  the  entire  neighborhood. 

2.  Swarms  would  depart  about  10  a.  m.  the  first  or  second  day  after  their  arrival ;  for 
the  first  ten  or  fifteen  days  after  that  they  were  more  sluggish,  and  generally  remained. 

a.  Wind,  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  southwest. 

b.  Temiierature,  90 ;  weather  dry  and  clear. 

c.  Flight,  generally  sonth  by  west ;  density  and  extent  not  so  heavy  or  numerous  as 
the  arrivals. 

If  the  wind  was  strong  the  insects  wonld  not  rise  very  high,  and  would  fly  only  a 
short  distance.  The  general  time  of  departure  was  from  10  to  11  a.  m.,  and  arrival  from 
2 1 )  3  p.  m.,  but  on  windy  or  cloudy  days  the  departures  and  arrivals  were  small. 

3.  Eggs  were  deposited  immediately  on  arrival. 

4.  Eggs  were  batched  most  numerously  from  the  16th  of  April  to  the  15th  of  May,  1877. 

5.  Eggs  were  hatohed  in  previous  years,  generally  about  the  same  time  as  the  pres- 
ent year. 

6.  From  appearances  every  egg  that  was  depoaited  hatched. 
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7.  The  eggs  were  mostly  deposited  id  a  sandy,  gravelly  soil. 

8.  The  young  were  most  numerously  hatched  on  sandy,  gravelly  soil  and  nncnltivated. 

9.  The  first  losects  acquired  their  wings  from  the  Ist  to  the  5th  of  June,  1»^7. 

10.  Juno  10  they  first  began  to  migrate,  but  the  distance  traveled  was  short  and  the 
numbers  limited. 

11.  In  this  district  about  one-fourth  the  crop. 

12.  The  wheat-crop  suffered  most. 

13.  Pease  are  most  easily  protected. 

14.  Pease  and  rye  suifered  least,  also  fall  crops. 

15.  The  young  insect  generally  travels  south  and  west  unless  headed  by  streams  or 
insurmountable  obstacles,  such  as  marshy  or  barren  lands. 

16.  The  means  employed  for  their  destruction  are  numerous :  in  the  early  stages,  driv- 
ing on  to  straw  and  burning,  a  brush-drag  on  dry  cultivated  lands ;  advanced  stages,  dry 
ditches  from  two  to  four  feet  deep,  sloping  under  on  the  side  next  to  the  cropland  pits 
in  the  ditch  every  one  or  two  rods,  about  three  feet  deep,  narrow  in  the  bottom ;  in  this 
last  method  hundreds  of  bushels  have  been  destroyed ;  by  burying  them  in  the  pits, 
and  then  digging  others  ;  another  method  is  to  drive  them  into  running  streams,  catch 
them  in  saclcs  and  bury  them ;  in  this  way  large  quantities  have  been  destroyed ;  the 
dry  ditch  is  a  good  protection  against  their  ravages. 

17.  We  have  not  been  able  to  protect  our  crops  against  or  destroy  the  winged 
iuHects. 

18.  We  have  not  employed  any  mechanical  means  to  any  great  extent,  audare  theze* 
fore  unable  to  report  how  far  they  might  be  usefuL 

19.  We  were  visited  in  1876. 

20.  We  were  visited  in  the  years  1866,  1867, 1868,  and  1869,  the  first  visitation  being 
on  the  10th  of  September,  1866;  the  crops  were  totally  destroyed  in  1867,  and  partially 
in  1868  aud  1869. 

21.  Domestic  chickens  have  been  very  useful  in  destroying  grasshoppera  in  gardens, 
&G.t  aud  on  some  parts  of  the  farming  land,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

22.  On  the  lOih  of  September,  1866,  was  the  first  invasion  I  know  of;  cabbages,  tur- 
nips, and  a  few  late  vegetal>]es  were  destroyed  ;  the  grain  was  mostly  cat  and  in  the 
stack ;  they  continued  to  arrive  for  some  time  that  fall,  depositing  their  eggs,  which 
were  hatched  the  following  spring. 

In  1869  large  numbers  of  the  insects  were  destroyed  by  a  parasite  eating  their  vitals. 
I  am  informed  the  parasite  is  formed  by  a  small  black  fly  depositing  an  egg  in  the 
grassthopper.    A  few  have  died  in  this  manner  this  year. 
Respectfully, 

FRANCIS  SHARP. 
Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 

Logan  City,  Cache  County,  Utah,  June  15, 1877. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  lived  in  Utah  since  1852,  but  have  not  kept  a  correct  Jonmal  of 
the  grasshopper  invaaions.  But  in  the  fall  of  1H54  they  came  from  ibe  north  and 
laid  their  eggs  and  then  swarmed  the  country  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  eat  up  three- 
fourths  of  the  crops  in  Utah.  They  came  from  the  same  direction  in  the  fall  of  1866, 
and  eat  up  about  one-half  of  the  crop  of  Cache  County ;  they  came  again  in  the  faU  of 
1S76  Irom  the  same  direction.  They  hatch  when  the  weather  becomes  warm,  and  afler 
a  little  rain  they  commenced  to  fly,  this  year,  about  the  Ist  of  June.  They  eat  aboot 
c»ne-third  of  the  crops  this  year  in  this  county.  They  hurt  pease  less  than  anything. 
They  commence  flying  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  with  a  little  breeze  from  the  south;  they 
travel  south  by  wings,  but  this  spring  they  bopped  to  the  west  a  little  sonth.  They 
lay  their  eggs  mostly  in  clay  land.  I  have  proven  the  best  mode  to  save  crops  lobe 
to  dig  holes  and  drive  them  into  them  and  bury  them.  A  large  proportion  of  the  crop 
has  l^u  saved  by  ditching  and  digging  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  about  a  rod 
apart.  -'   ' 

One  year  they  drifted  into  Salt  Lake,  and  it  was  a  well-known  factthat  at  one  point 
they  drifted  ashore  and  piled  up  on  the  beach  six  feet  high  and  two  miles  long. 
I  remain,  yours, 

HENRY  BALLARD. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr 

Heber  City,  Wasatch  County,  Utah, 

Julif  23, 1877. 
Sir:  In  answer  to  your  communication  in  regard  to  the  grasshopper  habits,  &c.,ths 
following  is  the  best  information  that  1  can  obtain  from  farmers  and  others  living  ia 
this  couuty. 

They  fly  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  from  northeast  to  southwest,  light  breese,  gesei^ 
ally  with  the  wind. 

Departure  in  July  and  August,  carried  by  a  light  breeze,  generally  clear  weather. 
In  the  summer  of  1868  they  were  like  a  cloud  between  us  aud  the  sun,  and  when  the 
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wind  subsided  the  grasshoppers  dropped  to  the  earth,  oovering  every  thing,  trees, 
fences,  and  vegetation  generally.  None  appeared  this  year,  and  have  not  been  any 
since  1870.  They  used  to  hatch  early  in  the  spring  on  the  sonny  f^lopes,  in  May  and 
June.  They  would  lay  their  eggs  in  the  fall  on  sonny  elopes  and  in  hard  level  land. 
The  highways  were  full  of  holes  made  by  them  and  filled  wiib  eggs.  They  are  able  to 
fly  by  the  last  of  June  and  in  Juiy.  The  damage  done  to  crops  in  this  county  was 
very  great,  considering  the  small  population  in  1H68.  Corn,  oat.s,  wheat,  barley,  pota- 
toes, and  onions,  they  are  particularly  fond  of.  Pease  are  not  molested  by  them  if  other 
vegetable  matter  is  attainable.  Damage  done  in  1868  could  not  be  less  than  $50,000  in 
this  county.  The  only  means  at  all  effectual  in  keeping  the  young  hoppers  off  (that  U 
brfore  they  fly)  has  been  cAtches  around  the  field,  filled  with  water.  Domestic  fowls  have 
been  tried,  bat  not  to  do  any  good. 

A  gentleman  living  in  Provo,  Utah  Connty,  in  the  summer  of  1868,  fearing  famine, 
determined  to  fight  the  young  horde  hatched  around  the  fields.  He  commenced  to 
protect  a  twenty-acre  field,  and  to  do  so  got  several  wagon-covers,  large  sheets,  and 
two  persons  with  each  sheet  went  to  work  taking  hold  of  two  corners,  dragged  the 
sheet  over  the  field ;  as  they  went  along  the  'hoppers  jumped  up  several  feet  in  the  air 
and  dropped  on  to  the  sheet.  This  method  he  lollowed  up  daily,  as  long  as  the  'hop- 
pers lasted.  He  caught  near  50  bushels  of  them  and  buried  them,  tramping  the  earth 
hard  over  them,  and  saved  his  wheat  while  every  body  else  lost  theirs. 
Respectfully, 


Prof.  A.  S.  Packard. 


CHS.  8HELT0N. 


Plain  Cityy  Weber  County,  Utah,— The  locusts  generally  came  with  a  gentle  breeze  to 
the  northeast,  in  clear  weather,  from  11  a.  m.  till  4  p.  m.  In  height  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  In  size  from  a  few  square  rods  to  miles  in  extent.  They  left  June 
15, 10  a.  m.,  flying  with  the  wind,  the  weather  being  warm  and  clear.  Until  this  year 
they  have  flown  sonthwest,  but  this  season  to  the  northeast.  The  eggs  hatched  this 
year  unusually  late,  many  not  until  June.  In  former  years  they  have  hatched  when 
vegetation  started  in  April.  About  three-fourths  of  the  eggs  failed  to  hatch ;  but 
opinions  differ  as  to  the  canse.  The  eggs  were  deposited  principally  in  sandy  soil, 
where  they  also  hatched  earlier.  The  first  winged  forms  were  seen  about  June  1,  and 
they  began  to  migrate  June  1 0.  The  damage  cannot  be  estimated  at  present,  but  whole 
regions  are  devastated.  They  seem  to  relish  especially  onions,  turnips,  radishes,  &c. ; 
the  more  pungent  the  more  relished.  Sorghum  and  pease  are  left  when  other  things 
are  within  reach.  The  methods  employed  for  their  destruction  have  been  laying  down 
straw  and  burning  when  they  have  perched  for  the  ni^ht;  digging  trenches  and  driv- 
ing them  in ;  but  the  most  effectual  method  was  plowmg  them  under  before  they  had 
acqnired  wings.  Our  region  was  visited  in  1876,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  former 
years.  The  first  invasion  was  in  1855,  then  a  skip  of  twelve  years ;  considerable  dam- 
age in  1867, 1868, 1869;  in  1870,  all  vegetation  destroyed.  On  a  small  area,  chickens 
will  destroy  them  when  first  hatched.  There  are  no  printed  records  within  reach. — 
[John  Spiers. 

Ogden,  I7toA.— Swarms  arrived  Jnly,  1856,  with  a  northeast  tempest,  the  weather 
being  hot  and  clear.  The  direction  of  the  flight  was  west.  They  remained  and  laid 
their  eggs  in  dry  :ind  sandy  soil  in  October,  and  apparently  nearly  all  hatched.  The 
young  acquired  wings  in  July.  In  1875,  tbo  crop  of  Incem  hay  and  corn  destroyed ; 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley  suffered  little.  The  young  went  east.  Burning,  digging 
ditches,  and  drowning  have  been  employed  for  their  destruction.  This  region  has 
been  visited  every  year  from  1^63  to  1H70.    No  records  at  hand.— [John  I.  Hart. 

Fayeon,  Utah  County,  I7tofc.— Swarms  usually  came  in  the  afternoon  with  a  south  or 
southeast  wind,  in  clear  weather.  They  fly  verv  high  and  in  swarms  so  dense  as  to 
darken  the  air.  They  leave  in  the  forenoon  in  the  same  manner  that  they  come.  No 
effgs  were  depositeil  or  hatched  here  this  ^  ear.  The  eggs  are  usually  laid  in  dry,  hard 
gravelly  soil,  and  the  voung  acquire  wings  in  June.  They  destroy  all  crops  nearly 
equally,  sorghum  a  little  lees  than  the  others.  Ditching  and  bnrning  have  been  tried 
for  their  destrnction,  but  are  not  satisfactory.    Not  visited  in  1876.— [Isaiah  M.  Combs. 

Corydon,  Morgan  County,  Utah,  August  11, 1877.— Eighteen  hnndred  and  seventy-soveu 
is  the  first  year  since  1868  and  1869  of  grasshoppers.  They  came  in  swarms  or  patches 
last  fall  (October),  and  laid  in  hard  or  unplow^  ground.  They  hatched  in  June,  but 
appear  to  be  at  different  times  as  fiill-grown,  and  different  sizes  are  to  be  seen.  They 
all  work  south  before  taking  wing,  afterward  fly  north.  None  have  left  this  place  to 
date ;  none  have  arrived  from  other  places.  Reports  that  after  full  wings  a  great  many 
die  from  gnats.  At  present  grain  has  not  suffered,  but  all  Incerns  and  tame  hays  were 
destroyed.  Many  are  seen  on  heads  of  grain,  but  the  leaves  are  all  that  are  gone  at 
present.— [Chas.  Bnntine. 

Banck,  Utah^July  27, 1877.— In  1876  the  grasshoppers  came  onto  Cafion  Creek,  thr*e 
miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  about  the  20th  of  September,  keeping  close  to  the  mount- 
ain on  the  east  side  of  the  valley ;  they  seemed  to  ooire  down  the  cafions  from  the 
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east,  shaping  ibeir  conrse  to  the  Boath  after  (hey  came  into  the  TallejrB.  It  is  the  j^en- 
eral  opinion  that  they  came  np  Weber  Cafion  and  Valley,  and  crossed  over  the  Wah* 
Batch  M  nntains ;  observations  for  several  years  show  them  to  oome  the  same  way 
each  year.  They  commenced  layiDg  on  their  arrival ;  usually  laid  their  eggs  on  hanl, 
stony  ground  or  gravelly  knolls,  preferring  the  latter  places  to  nioUow  or  loamy  soils. 
In  lo77  commenced  hatching  2d  day  of  May ;  the  balk  of  them  hatched  about  Jane  1, 
and  were  still  hatching  Jane  11.  They  have  been  known  to  lay  their  eggs  in  Jaly, 
which  eggs  wonld  hatch  the  same  season  when  they  were  laid  in  warm,  sandy  loca- 
tions. Generally  hatched  abont  May  1,  before  snow-storms  had  ceased.  All  of  the 
eggs  appear  to  have  hatched  this  year.  In  previous  years  would  fly  in  Jane.  When 
they  leave  they  go  southwest,  often  carried  iuto  Great  Salt  Lake  by  the  south  wind. 
Crops  that  suffer  the  most  are  cereals— corn,  lucern,  onions,  tomatoes,  pepper,  cabbage* 
They  never  injure  sorghum  after  it  is  knee-high;  will  eat  clothing  in  prefer**noe  to 
sorghum.  Trapping  in  water-ditch,  in  baskets  or  sacks,  and  burying.  The  only 
meaus  of  starting  them  on  the  wing  is  to  drive  them.  When  they  are  ready  to  emi- 
grate they  seem  to  take  wing  on  a  signal ;  one  of  them  will  rise  up  in  the  air  with  a 
whirring  sound  for  a  few  seconds,  when  those  within  hearing  of  the  sound  will  begin 
to  rise,  and  they  rise  in  a  larger  circle  until  the  whole  flock  have  taken  wing.  Many 
die  before  they  lay  their  eggs;  have  seen  as  high  as  five  maggots  in  a  grasshopper. 
Grasshoppers  laid  their  eggs  in  lc:'54,  H&5,  lt!56,  and  1H76.  Those  hatched  in  U/7  aro 
not  like  those  of  previous  seasons;  they  seem  to  be  smaller;  the  eggs  seem  smaller; 
the  eggs  grow  clear  and  enlarge  previous  to  hatching. 

The  above  notes  taken  during  conversation  with  Bishop  W.  C.  A.  Smoota,  at  Paper 
Mill  Post-office,  Utah.  About  six  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  laid  in  1876  have  failed  to  hatch 
this  season,  owing  to  being  shaded  by  lucern  and  on  moist  soil.  Commenced  in  pre- 
vious years  to  fly  about  July  1  to  15 ;  bulk  took  wing  about  July  10.  There  is  a  grab 
preying  on  their  eggs.  They  usually  start  to  fly,  when  they  migrate,  about  noon,  choos- 
ing open  fine  weather  always  to  fly,  so  as  to  resemble  a  snow-storm.  In  18G8  and  ISS9 
they  destroyed  everything  on  the  brush  land.  When  first  hatched  they  inclined  to  go 
south,  but  as  they  f^row  older  they  will  change  their  pasturage.  Have  been  observed 
to  stop  for  a  few  minutes  and  turn  at  right-an{;les  and  march  forward  to  a  wheat^tield 
a  half  mile  off.  In  lrl56  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bushels  were  destroyed  in  three 
days  with  the  help  of  ten  persons.  Method  of  killing  was  burning  and  burying.  Sheep 
have  been  very  useful  in  destroying  them ;  have  known  75  per  cent,  destroyed  by  sheep 
before  they  got  wings. 

The  above  statement  is  from  Mr.  Charles  I.  Robson,  Paper  Mill  Poat-office,  Ca&on 
Creek,  Salt  Lake  County 

Mr.  Casper,  Brenton's  Post-office,  answers  as  follows : 

5th  question  in  circular.  April,  in  1854  and  1855.  8.  Bench,  adobic,  and  gravelly 
ground.  9.  Last  days  of  June.  10.  Last  days  of  June  wheat  had  been  eaten  ap,aQd 
corn  was  planted  29th  of  June.  IL.  Ninety  per  cent.  12.  Cereals,  com,  potatoee,  «S&c. 
13.  None.  15.  South;  go  straight  along;  will  cross  running  streams.  16.  Dug  ditchesi, 
burned,  trapped  in  sacks.  1/.  No  means  an  entire  success.  19.  By  only  a  few  late 
iu  the  fall.    21.  Sea-gulls  have  been  very  destructive  to  the  'hopper. 

Statement  of  Mr.  William  Casto,  san.e  post-office,  eleven  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake 
City :  Id  July,  1853,  the  first  grasshoppers  came  into  Salt  Lake  County.  Most  of  them 
were  at  Haliday's  Settlement  (residence  of  Mr.  Casto).  They  came  from  the  east  about 
noon.  (I  saw  them  on  the  Cache  la  Poudre,  between  Laramie  and  North  Fork  of  the 
Platte,  in  1H47.)  Prefer  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  east  or  north  to  travel  in ;  always  fly 
in  bright,  clear  weather.  When  they  alighted  in  1853,  would  cover  the  ground  an  inch 
deep. 

In  1852  they  went  in  a  westerly  direction,  but  spread  out  a  groat  deal ;  they  will  not 
travel  against  a  head  wind  or  in  cloudy  weather ;  they  rise  about  10  o^clock  a.  m.  5.  In 
April,  if  very  warm ;  in  favorable  locations  about  March  20.  7.  Dryest,  gravelly,  and 
clay  soils.  8.  Same.  9.  In  July.  10.  In  July  abont  1st ;  planted  garden  the  4th  of 
July  and  raised  vegetables.  11.  Eighty  per  cent.  12.  Wheat  and  com.  13  and  14. 
Potatoes.  15.  To  the  nearest  grain-helds  from  hatching-ffrounds ;  will  not  eat  soi^ham 
until  other  supplies  are  exhausted.  16.  Trapping  in  ditches,  with  sacks  bung  over 
wheat,  and  killing  them  on  clover  in  the  morning.  17.  Driving  in  swift  running 
ditches,  and  trapping  with  sacks  and  burying  them.  19.  No.  21.  Have  been  very  de- 
structive, but  hardly  perceptible. 

Bishop  J.  McCullough's  statement,  Alpine  City,  Utah  County,  thirty  miles  sooth  of 
Salt  Lake  City :  5.  Generally  latter  part  of  April  and  May.  7.  Waste  lands,  roadsy 
sides  of  roads,  aud  travel  for  the  nearest  wheat-patch.  12.  Small  grains,  vegetables; 
ftoi  very  fond  of  sorghum,  13.  Pease  and  sorghum.  15.  South,  but  will  move  in  every 
direction  to  obtain  pasturage.  16.  Driving  into  straw  and  burning;  brushing  with 
heavy  brush.  Sheep  are  very  efficacious.  19.  No.  20.  Yes,  in  1H54  and  1855.  21. 
Chickens  ahead  of  other  birds  or  animals.  We  have  saved  our  ^rain  by  water  ditches, 
and  have  trapped  in  sacks  in  ditches,  and  have  buried  bushels  in  pita. 

While  in  San  Pete  County  and  traveling  up  the  Saven  River  to  this  phice,  fifteen 
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miles  sooth  of  head  waters  of  Saren  Biver,  I  have  sought  to  add  any  farther  iDforma- 
tion  to  the  above  statement,  hot  I  find  that  every  fact  that  I  have  been  able  in  glean 
is  obtained  in  tbe  above  statements. — [Andrew  L.  Siler. 

Saint  John%  Tooele  County,  Utah,  July  11, 1677. — ^I  am  eorry  that  I  am  nnable  to  send 
yon  all  the  information  required  in  regard  to  the  grasshopi^ers  and  the  ravages  corn- 
mi  tted  by  them,  as  we  have  not  kept  any  record  relating  to  those  matters.  From  recol- 
lection I  can  state  that  in  this  settlement  great  swarms  of  grasshoppers  came  here  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1867  and  deposited  their  eggs  mostly  on  the  bench 
land  west  of  the  settlement.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  mostly  a  sandy  loam.  In  the 
spring  of  186B  the  eggs  were  hatched  out  and  immense  multitudes  of  tbe  young  *hop- 
per.4  cjvered  the  cultivated  fields,  and  in  many  instances  made  a  clean  swt  ep  of  every 
kind  of  vegetation  as  soon  as  it  came  up  through  the  ground.  Some  few  of  our  farm- 
ers fought  the  pest,  some  by  trenching,  with  here  and  there  holes  dug  in  the  bottom  of 
them,  and  then  taking  the  young  in  bags  and  destroying  them.  The  mngt  f  fiectual 
plan  adopted  by  others  was  to  place  many  small  heaps  of  straw  over  tbe  fields  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then,  in  the  evening,  pass  through,  men,  women, and  children,  and  with 
noise  and  sometimes  drawing  a  rope  over  the  land  held  by  the  ends,  and  by  tbis  means 
the  young  were  caused  to  go  into  the  heaps  of  straw,  which  was  then  set  fire  to,  burn- 
ing straw  and  the  'hoppers.  Several  of-  tbe  people  succeeded  by  tbis  means  in  saving 
a  portion  of  their  crops.  When  fledged  the  grasshoppers  gathered  in  dense  multitudes, 
on  the  prairie  and  along  the  roadsides  for  miles,  and  at  some  signal  seemingly  they 
rose  and  ascended  up  to  a  considerable  height,  and,  I  believe,  went  south,  or  nearly  so. 

In  the  fall  of  1869  we  were  again  visited  with  them,  i.  e,,  the  grasshopper  eggs  were 
laid  in  the  fall ;  the  results  in  tbe  spring  of  1870  were  much  the  same  as  above  men- 
tioned for  the  year  1^68.  The  same  methods  were  resorted  to  in  figbtiog  them,  with 
much  better  results,  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  crops  having  been  saved. 

Last  fall  a  few  'hoppers  were  seen  near  tbe  settlement,  and  this  spring  we  find  that 
two  or  three  fields  of  wheat  have  been  troubled  with  the  young  pest.  By  a  resort  to 
tbe  old  method  of  laying  straw  in  small  heaps  over  tbe  land  they  have  been  burnt  up, 
BO  that  but  very  few  remain,  and  the  damage  done  will  not  amount  to  mucb.  Should 
we  be  again  visited  with  these  destroyers  will  endeavor  to  note  and  record,  so  that 
we  may  be  better  able  to  aid  the  commission  in  their  labors. — [Geo.  W.  Burridge. 

Spanish  Fork  City,  Utah  County,  Utah,  September  4, 1877. — As  I  resided  here  tbe  sum- 
mer of  1655  and  saw  the  effects  of  their  ravages,  I  will  give  a  few  answers  to  the 
questions  contained  in  the  circular  from  memory,  without,  however,  any  memoranda 
of  dates  to  refer  to.  '' 

Question  1.  They  commenced  coming  in  swarms  early  in  July,  usually  alighting  from 
1  o'clock  p.  m.  until  near  sunset ;  the  ^ind  being  from  north,  northeast,  or  northwest, 
and  all  swarms  came  from  this  direction  ;  weather  generally  clear,  and  if  tbe  wind  was 
blowing  heavy  or  strong  there  were  no  swarms  flying.  2.  Swarms  when  raising  to  fly 
ffcnerally  in  tbe  fore  part  of  the  day,  but  sometimes  as  late  as  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  in- 
variably contirned  their  course  to  the  southward.— [George  D.  Snell. 

Kanah,  Kane  County,  {7/ciA.— Swarms  of  locusts  arrived  from  the  southeast  August 
10,  1871,  at  10  o'clock,  tbe  wind  l)eing  southeast,  blowing  half  a  gale.  They  departed 
in  large  swarms  August  15,  1871,  at  2  p.  m.,  in  a  nortbeast  [probably  soutbwest  was 
intended]  direction.  No  eggs  were  depcsited  in  1877.  They  batched  most  abundantly 
in  March,  1875,  and  became  fledged  in  May.  Since  1871  they  have  done  us  no  special 
harm.— [W.  J.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Silvei'  Reef,  June  16,  1877.— Grasshoppers  migrated  very  largely  to  this  section  some 
five  or  six  years  ago;  there  were  no  eggs  depcsited  to  amount  to  anything.  The  in- 
sects came  from  tbe  north  and  did  mucb  damage  to  orchards,  vineyards,  and  gardens. — 
[C.  E.  Johnson. 

Saint  George,  Utah  — We  had  a  light  visitation  from  the  north  in  1869,  and  a  few  in 
1670 ;  none  others  for  over  twelve  years. — [J.  E.  Johnson. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Ranchos  de  Taos,  New  Mexico,  July  11, 1877. 

As  requested,  I  send  you  the  answers  to  your  inquiries  regarding  the  Kocky  Mount- 
ain locust. 

First  swarms  of  grasshoppers  arrived  in  September,  1875 ;  deposited  eggs  in  a  few 
places;  batched  in  March  and  April,  1876;  destroyed  crops  In  a  few  townships,  and 
left  latter  part  of  July,  1876. 

Answer  to  circular:  1.  Swarms  arrived  again  from  August  20  to  September  30, 
some  da.^s  swarms  so  large  that  the  snn  could  not  be  seen  for  an  hour  at  the  time; 
deposited  eggs  in  October  and  November,  1876.  1  a.  Wind  most  prevailing  at  tbe 
t  ime  northeast.  1  h.  Weather  warm  and  clear.  1  c.  Southwest,  large  swarms.  2.  Leffc 
here  about  November  5 ;  generally  commenced  rising  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.  2  a.  A 
little  west  of  south.  2  c.  Dry  and  rather  warm  for  the  season.  3  c.  Southwest.  3. 
None  yet.  4.  Eggs  commenced  hatching  in  February  ;  brood  died  ;  batcbed  again  in 
March  and  mostly  died ;  were  hatched  very  numerously  during  April  and  May,  and  a 
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few  hatcbiDg  in  Jnne,  and  even  np  to  this  date.  5.  Some  in  Mareli,  bnt  mostly  In 
April,  1876.  6.  Not  one-tenth  were  hatched ;  gronnd  wet.  7.  Deposited  in  all  kinds 
of  gronnd  from  black  clay  to  solid  gravel.  8.  On  grayelly  side^hllls  and  npland 
prairie.  9.  About  Jnne  10.  10.  Commenced  migrate  aboat  Jnly  5.  IL  Injury,  at 
lowest  eetemate,  in  Taos  Connty,  |500,000,  and  probably  three  times  as  mnon  in  the 
Territory.  12.  Wheat,  but  destroyed  everything,  only  very  little  com  and  a  few  pease 
lefb  in  the  whole  county.  13.  None.  14.  Pease.  15.  In  all  directions,  where  anything 
could  be  fonnd  to  eat.  16.  Catching  on  large  sheets  with  a  hole  in  center,  to  which  a 
cotton  sack  is  sewed.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  were  caught  this  way,  bnt 
very  unsatisfactory,  as  expenses  are  nearly  as  much  as  crops  will  come  to.  17.  Nothing, 
as  there  are  no  crops  to  protect.  IB.  None.  19.  Tes.  20.  Gave  before.  21.  Not  at 
all,  as  locusts  were  so  plenty  that  chickens  and  turkeys  would  not  eat  them. 

The  grasshoppers  are  dyine  very  fast,  by  the  millions;  a  small  gray  fly  is  killinif^ 
them.  They  have  all  a  small  white  gruD  inside  after  death.  I  send  you  by  to-day's 
mail  a  small  box  with  grasshoppen,  also  one  of  the  gray  flies.  The  graashoppeiB  are 
all  sizes. — [Alexander  Gusdorf. 
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LIST  OF  CORRESPONDENTS  WHO  HAVE  ASSISTED  THE  COMmSSION, 
ARRANGED  ALPHABETICALLY  BY  STATES,  AND  EITHER  ALPHABETI- 
CALLY BY  NAME  OR  BY  POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS,  WITHIN  THE  STATES. 


ARKANSAS. 


J.  W.  Williams,  BeDtonville. 
W.  Stephenson,  BeDtonviUe, 

F.  Finley,  Bentonyille. 

G.  Osborne,  Bentonyille. 
J.  L.  Sims,  Carroll  ton. 
L.  Munnally,  CarroUton. 

Hon.  T.  M.  Ganter,  M.  C,  Fayetteville. 


W.  M.  Fishbaok,  Fort  Smith. 

P.  K.  Roots,  Fort  Smith. 

Hon.  Lncien  C.  Ganse,  M.  C,  Jacksonport. 

H.  S.  Reynolds,  J  adsonia. 

J.  H.  Neubern,  Little  Rock. 

J.  P.  RnssoU,  Little  Rock. 

O.  F.  Sheldon,  Little  Rock. 


BRITISH  AMERICA. 


Lient.Garr.  Laird,  Battleford,  Northwest 
Territory. 

Hon.  M.  Ryan,  Battleford,  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. 

J.  B.  Maloney,  Battleford,  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. 

Captain  Walker,  monnted  police,  Battle- 
ford, Northwest  Territory. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  Indian  superintendent, 
Battleford,  Northwest  Territory. 

John  Little,  telegraph  office,  Battleford, 
Northwest  Territory. 

Stewart  D.  Mnlkins,  Battleford,  Northwest 
Territory. 

Charles  Steward,  Boyne,  Manitoba. 

Kenneth  McKenzie,  Burnslde,  Manitoba. 

Major  Walsh,  post-commander,  Cypress 
Hills,  Northwest  Territory. 

John  G.  Kittson,  M.  D.,  Cypress  HUls, 
Northwest  Territory. 

H.  Belanger,  Cumberland,  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. 

F.  T.  Bradley,  East  Lynne,  Manitoba. 

U.  L.  Wood,  Edmonton,  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Clark,  Fort  Carleton,  North- 
west Territory. 


H.  McDonald,  Hndson   Bay   factor,  Fort 

Eilice,  Northwest  Territory. 
Col.  H.  McLeod,  Fort  MoLeod,  Northwest 

Territory. 
W.  B.  Hall,  Headingly,  Manitoba. 
Hon.  McDonald  Gunn,  Lower  Fort  Garry, 

Manitoba. 
C.  P.  Brown,  Palestine,  Manitoba. 
W.  Lairy,  Point  de  Chiene,  Manitoba. 
A.  C.  Harvey,  Poplar  Point,  Manitoba. 
His  Lordship  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan, 

Prince  Albert,  Northwest  Territory. 
Mr.  Moore,  Prince  Albert,  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. 
Captain  Moore,  Prince  Albert,  Northwest 

Territory. 
Mr.  McLean,  Hndson  Bay  factor,  Qnap- 

pelle,  Northwest  Territory. 
R.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Swan  River  Barracks, 

Northwest  Territory. 
R.  H.  Claire,  Westbome,  Manitoba. 
William  Nimmons,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Hon.  Donald  Gnnn,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
J.  Stewart,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
CoDsnl  J.  W.  Taylor,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Bishop  Tach€,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Qov,  A.  Morris,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


CALIFORNIA. 


R.  E.  C.  Steams,  Berkeley,  Alameda 
County. 

J.  H.  Sisson,  Berrvvale,  Siskiyou  Connty. 

Thomas  Birmingham,  Big  Ttees,  Cala- 
veras County. 

Lorenzo  O.  Yates,  Centreville,  Alameda 
County. 

John  Bidwell,  Chico,  Butte  Connty. 

W.  S.  Green,  Colnsa,  Colusa  Connty. 

J.  L.  Crittenden,  Hill's  Ferry,  Merced 
County. 

£.  W.  Buffum,  Homitos,  Mariposa  County. 

8.  W.  Carr,  Homitos,  Mariposa  County. 

Thomas  Givens,  Hornitos,  Mariposa  Coun- 


ud» 


Judge  McClury,  Hornitos,  Mariposa  Coun- 
ty. 


Prof.  W.  A.  Saunders,  Kingsburg,  Fresno 
County. 

Pentland  Brothers,  Knight's  Ferry,  Stanis- 
laus County. 

John  Wasley,  Linden,  Sao  Joaquin  Coun- 
ty. 

W.  Webster,  Oakland,  Alameda  Connty. 

I.  N.  Hoag,  Sacramento,  Sacramento  Coun- 
ty. 

George    Rich,    Sacramento,   Sacramento 
County. 

J.  W.  A.  Wright,  Sacramento,  Sacramento 
County. 

James  Behrens,  San  Francisco,  San  Fran- 
cisco County. 

William  Boenoke,  San  Francisco  (234  Sut- 
ter street),  San  Francisco  County. 
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A.  C.  Bradford,  San  Francisco  (608  Mont- 
gomery street),  San  Francisco  Connty. 

Henry  Edwards,  San  Francisco,  San  Fran- 
cisco Connty. 

T.  H.  Goodman,  San  Francisco,  San  Fran- 
cisco County. 

Artlinr  6.  Stont,  San  Francisco  (box  429), 
San  Francisco  County. 

Edward  J.  Wickson,  San  Franoiaco,  San 
Francisco  Connty. 

El  wood  Cooper,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Barbara  County. 

Dr.  C.  Grattau,  Stockton,  San  Joaquin 
Connty. 

E.  W.  Uolden,  Stockton,  San  Joaqnin 
County. 

G.  Ladd,  Stockton,  San  Joaquin  County. 

W.  L.  Overhiser,  Stockton,  San  Joaquin 
County. 

W.  G.  Phelps,  Stockton,  San  Joaquin 
County. 

Cut  her  Salmon,  Stockton,  San  Joaqnin 
County. 

P.  D.  Wigginton,  Stockton,  San  Joaquin 
County. 


Andrew  Wolfe,   Stockton,    San  Joaquin 

County. 
S.  B.  Sears,  Stockton,  San  Joaquin  County. 
W.  L.  MortoD,  Tolare,  Tulare  Connty. 
John  Graves,  Visalia,  Tulare  County. 
K.  C.  Sargent,  Woodbridge,  San  Joaquin 

Connty. 
S.  y.  Treadway,  Woodbridge,  San  Joaquin 

Conntv. 
Galen  Clark,  Yoaemite,  Mariposa  Connty, 
John  Oleyer,  Yuba  City,  Sutter  Coumy. 
Mr.  Cowley,  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island. 
Prof.   F.   Snmicbrast,   Santa   Ephigenia, 

Mexico. 
R.  Minter  d'Oca,  Hospital  Real,  No.  3, 

Mexico. 
Prof.  Dug^s,  Guanajioto,  Mexico. 
Dr.  Earl  Flint,  Grenada,  Nicaragua. 
Col.  James   Hendrick,   Grenaiui,  Nicar- 
agua. 
Francis  G.  Sarg,  care  Hockmeyer  &  Riti- 

cher,  Guatemala. 
Manuel  Medina,  Merida,  Yucatan. 


COLORADO. 


P.  A.  Leonard,  Bonlden 

John  A.  Ellet,  Boulder. 

J.  P.  Leecher,  Boulder. 

Joseph  Wolff,  Boulder. 

J.  B.  Long,  Boulder. 

W.  A.  Helm,  Canon  City. 

H.  C.  McAllister, jr.,  Colorado  Springs. 

B.  S.  Lake,  Central  City. 
A.  H.  Arnett,  Denver. 

C.  L.  Campbell,  Denver,  Arapahoe  Connty. 
E.  A.  Keaaler,  Denver. 

Benjamin  H.  Smith,  Denver. 

Gov.  J.  L.  Rowett,  Denver. 

J.  S.  Stanger,  Denver. 

Aug.  Jacob,  Denver  (care  of  F.  J.  Bancroft, 

Sergeant  J.  A.  Bar  wick,  Denver. 
H.  H.  Ell  wood,  Denver. 
William  Holley,  Del  Norte. 
W.  O.  Wise,  Erie,  Weld  County. 
J.  A.  Pace,  Evans. 
R.  O.  Tenney,  Fort  Collina. 
W.  F.  Watrous,  secretary  Agiicoltoial  Col- 
lege, Fort  Collins. 
H.  Stratton,  Fort  Collins. 
W.  H.  H.  Loveland,  Golden. 


H.  W.  Pollitz,  Georgetown. 

G.B.Hight,  Greeley. 

David  Boyd,  Greeley. 

n.  Smith,  Greeley,  Maple  stze6t. 

Benjamin  Eaton,  Greeley. 

A.  E.  Gibson,  Greeley. 
Daniel  Ha wkes,  Greeley. 
J.  M.  Clark,  Greeley. 
Florry  &,  Co.,  Greeley. 

B.  F.  Grange,  Greeley. 
Joseph  Ramsay,  Greeley. 
Louis  Wyatt,  Greeley. 

T.  M.  Trippe,  Hermora,  La  Plata  Connty. 
A.  A.  Fuller,  Hermora,  La  Plata  Connty. 
William  McLelland,  Jnlesbuig. 

C.  H.  Marsh,  La  Porte. 
E.  N.  Garbutt,  La  Porte. 

M.  R.  Leverson,  Larkspur,  Douglas  County. 
C.  S.  Brown,  Pleasant  Valley,  FremonI 

County. 
Judge  Hallett,  Pueblo. 
A.  C.  Rupe,  San  Luis. 
W.  B.  Felton,  Saquache. 
Col.  Charles  B.  Lambom,  Sonth  PneUo. 
J.  C.  Abbott,  Wheatland. 


DAKOTA. 


D.T.  Flannery,  Bismarck.  Burleigh  County. 
Linda  W.  Slaughter,  Bismarck,  Burleigh 

County. 
George   H.   Sweet,   Bismarck,    Bnrleigh 

County. 
Col.  W.  Thompson,  Bismarck,  Bnrleigh 

Connty. 
G.  II.  Walsh,  Bismarck,  Burleigh  Connty. 
D.  P.  Bradford,  Bonhomme,  Bonhomme 

County. 
G.  S.  Codington,  Dell  Rapids,  Minnehaha 

Connty. 
William  T.  Hill,  Dell  Rapids,  Minnehaha 
M.  D.  L.  Pettigrew,  Flandrean,  Moody 

County. 


G.    W.     Santee^    Foreatboxg,    Bnunble 

County. 
Colonel    Moore,   Fort    Bnfoid^  Howard 

County. 
Dr.  Blair  D.  Taylor,  Fort  Rice,  Morton 

County. 
Dr.  C.  E.  McChesney,  Fort  Siaseton,  Deoel 

Connty. 


A.  L  Comfort,  Fort  Snllj,  Snilj  Connty. 
^apt.   Lee" 
Connty. 


Capt.   Leslie   Smith, 


allv,Bnuy 
,  Fort   8i 


ally,  Solly 


Capt.  A.  A.  Harback,  Fort  Totten,  French 

Connty. 
Lieut.   L.   Hunt,   Fort    Totten,   French 

County. 
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Lien  tenant  White,  Fort  Totten,  French 

County. 
H.  U.  Htrrick,  Gary,  Denel  County. 
J.  H.  Prosser,  Gary,  Denel  Connty. 
Huloor  Berg,  Grand  Forks,  Grand  Forks 

Conuty. 
Hector  Brnce,  Grand  Forks,  Grand  Forks 

Connty. 
D.  M.  Holms,  Grand  Forks,  Grand  Forks 

Connty. 
George  H.  Walsh,  Grand  Forks,  Grand 

Forks  Connty. 
H.  H.  Plaits,  Hillsdale,  Moody  Connty. 
Merrick    Moore,    Jamestown,    Stutsman 

County. 
I.  A.  Foswlck,  Lake  Village,    Brookings 

County. 
Capt.  L.  D.    D.    Rnssey,  Lower   Brule 

agency. 
J.  H.  Lau,  Madison,  Lake  Connty. 
C.  W.  Wright,  Madison,  Lake  County. 
Bov.  G.  8.  Codington,  Medary,  Brookings 

County. 
K.  M.  Daball,  OllTet,  Hutchinson  County. 
A.  S.  Jones,  Olivet,  Hutchinson  Connty. 
John  Maxwell,  Olivet,  Hutchinson  County. 
W.  B.   Goodfellow,    Pembina,    Pembina 

Connty. 


Butler  Olson,  Pembina,  Pembina  Connty. 

F.  B.  Foster,  Bockport,  Hanson  Connty. 

J.  M.  McBriae,  Rosedale,  Hanson  County. 

J.  W.  Hall,  Saybrook,  Clay  Connty. 

John  Stafiford,  Scotland,  Hutchinson 
County. 

N.  Clark,  Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  Connty. 

T.  C.  Everett,  Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha 
Connty. 

Rev.  S.  K.  Riggs,  Sisseton  agency,  Rich- 
land County. 

S.  Hitchcock,  Springfield,  Bonhomme 
Connty. 

Rev.  Abbot  Martin,  Standing  Rock,  Bore- 
man  County. 

S.  F.  Andrews  (township  97,  range  54), 
Turner  Connty. 

D.  W.  Smith,  Wahpeton,  Richland  Connty. 

George  Emerliug,  Walhalla,  Pembina 
County. 

Miss  Ernestine  Mager,  Walhalla,  Pem- 
bina Conuty. 

L.  D.  Marsh,  Worthiugton,  Barnes  County. 

C.  U.  Bates,  Yankton,  Yankton  County. 

A.  W.  Barber,  Yankton,  Yankton  County. 

B.  C.  Jacobs,  Lincoln  County. 


IDAHO. 


Rev.  William   Ballard,  Boise   City,  Ada 

County. 
Genera]   L.  F.  Carter,  Boise   City,  Ada 

Connty. 


Alexander     Stalker,     Franklin,    Oneida 

County. 
General    C.  C.  Rich,  Paris,  Bear   Lake 

County. 


IOWA. 


Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Ames,  Story  County. 
H.  C.   McCoy,  M.  D.,  Algona,  Kossnth 

County. 
Crowell  &,  Thompson,  Alta,  Bnena  Vista 

County. 
W.  J.  Newell,  Athol,  Sioux  Connty. 
John  L.  Barry,  BarrvviUe. 
Andrew  Ban*,  Carroll. 
William    Tncker,  Chickasaw,  Chickasaw 

Connty. 
William     Larrabee,    Clermont,    Fayette 

Connty. 
J.  L.  Oiiver,  Clinton. 

A.  Adams,  Dakota  City,  Humboldt  Connty. 
C.  C.  Parry,  Davenport. 
M.  H.  Wigant,  Denison. 
G.  B.  Brackett,  Denmark,  Lee  County. 
William  H.  Fleming,  Des  Moines. 
John  Patten,  Des  Moines. 

C.  L.  Watson,  Des  Moints. 
G.  H.  Warner,  Des  Moines. 
Maj  J.  L.  Rochussen,  Emporia. 

John    Walker,  Emmetsburg,    Palo   Alto 
Connty. 

D.  L.  WatBon,  Ellis. 

U.  W.  Jarvis,  Estherville,  Emmett  County. 

J.  M.  Shaffer,  Fairfield. 

J.  F.  Dnnoombe,  Fort   Dodge,  Webster 

County. 
Mrs.  J.   Swain,    Fort    Dodge,    Webster 

County. 
A.  W.  Hoffmeister,  Fort  Madison. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Peabody,  Hazard,  Cherokee 

County. 


G.  C.  Garpenter,  Indianola. 

J.  N.   Weeks,  jr.,  Iowa    Falls,    Hardin 

Connty. 
A.  N.  Jack.  Lake  City,  Calhonn  County. 
J.  M.  Jenkins,  LeMars. 
A.  H.  Gleason,  LitUe    Sioux,  Harrison 

Connty. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Brown,  Malvern,  Mills  County. 
T.  M.  Alstrop,  Malvern,  Mills  County. 
W.  K.  Follett,  Malvern,  Mills  Connty. 
A.  J.  Boston,  Malvcru,  Mills  County. 
A.  Burkheimer,  Malvern,  Mills  County. 
Charles  Thompson,  Maple  Valley,  Buena 

Vista  Connty. 
James  Root, jr.,  Marengo. 
A.  B.  Holms,  Mount  Hope,  Sao  Connty. 

F.  M.  Witter,  Muscatine. 

E.  G.  Day,  Nevada,  Story  County. 
J.  L.  Frazier,  Nevada,  Story  Connty. 
O.  E.  Stiong,  Pocahontas  Centre,  Pocahon- 
tas County. 
S.  J.  Morris,  Princeton. 
C.  Longshore,  Pringhar,  O'Brien  Connty. 
Caleb  Brown,  Rose  Hill,  Mahaska  County.. 
Washington  Allen,  Sac  City,  Sac  County. 
J.  C.  Elliot,  Sheldon,  O'Brien  Connty. 
T.  W.  Bashlord,  Sheldon,  O'Brien  Connty. 
W.  II.  Brown,  Shelby,  Shelby  County. 

G.  V.    Swearingen,    Sidney,     Fremont 
County. 

James  Knox,jr.,  Sidney,  Fremont  County. 
T.  G.  Stevenson,  Sidney,  Fremont  Connty. 
E.  W.  Skinner,  Sioux   City,  Woodbury 
County. 
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William  R.  Smitb,  Sioax  City. 

A.   A.   Mosher,  Spirit    Lalse,    Dicklnaon 

CoiiDty. 
J.  F.  Sanborn,  Tabor,  Fremont  County. 
J.  £.  Todd,  Tabor,  Fremont  County. 
D.  W.  Adams,  Wanlsaa. 


C.  Aldrich,  Webster  City. 

V.  W.  HoUingsworth,  West  Branch. 

£.    H.    King,  West   Liberty,  MoscatiQe 

County. 
H.  C.  Warner,  West  Union. 


KANSAS. 


Thomas  Nixon,  Argyle,  Sumner  County. 

C.  W.  Johnson,  Atchison. 

H.  P.  Stebbins,  Atchison. 

J.  C.  S.  Murphy,  Barrett. 

E.M.  Sanford,  Bnrlingame,  Osage  County. 

B.  L.  Kingburg,  Burlington,  Coffey 
County. 

W.  Flint,  Chitopa,  Labette  County. 

J.  P.  Heaton,  Belleville. 

P.  J.  Thwaites,  Coy ville,  Wilson  County. 

A.  G.  Chase,  Easton,  Leavenworth  County. 
S.  C.  Delays,  Emporia. 

J.  W.  Chandler^  Emporia. 

Robert  Milliken,  Emporia. 

L.  M.  Chamberliu,  Elliuwood. 

T.  H.  Watson,  East  Norway,  Doniphan 

County. 
John    W.    Robson,    Cheever,    Dickinson 

County. 

C.  G.  Brooks,  Cherry  vale,  Montgomery 
County. 

W.  M.  Robson,  Claytonville. 

J.  Brown,  county  clerk,  Fort  Scott,  Bour- 
bon County. 

F.  E.  Wilcox,  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Mr.  Connor,  Frankfort,  Marshall  County. 

8.  C.  Carley,  Fredonia,  Wilson  County. 

Herbert  C.  Sunderland,  Gaylord,  Smith 
County. 

H.  J.  Evans,  Great  Bend,  Barton  County. 

D.  B.  Skeels,  Galesburg,  Neosho  County. 
J.  H.  Lanter,  Garnett. 

L.  H.  Osborne,  Garnett. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Geneva. 

Brown  Brother,  Guilford,  Wilson  County. 

C.  W.  Johnson,  Hiawatha. 

E.  M.  Pratt,  Hiawatha. 

E.  Snyder,  Atchison. 
Robert  Hay,  Holton. 

F.  A.  Root,  Holton. 
Fred.  Stewart,  Humboldt. 

B.  T.  Kelsey,  Hutchinson. 

J,  W.  Bagby,  loben,  Clay  County. 

H.  F.  Rice,  lola. 

Harmon  Scott,  Iowa,  Allen  County. 

B.  T.  Ward,  Irving,  Marshall  County. 

Mr.  Preston.  Irving,  Marshall  County. 

Charles  S.  Davies,  Junction  City. 

John  Da  vies.  Junction  City. 

H.  H.  Mead,  Junction  City. 

James  Hanway,  Lane,  Franklin  County. 

C;  E.  Abbe,  Lawrence. 

G.  C.  Brackott,  Lawrence. 
R.  H.  Fitts,  Lawrence. 
George  F.  Gaumer,  Lawrence. 
John  Savage,  Lawrence. 
Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  Lawrence. 
J.  H.  Haldeman,  Leavenworth. 
William  Carpenter,  Leavenworth. 
>M.  Rnssel.  Leavenworth. 

Dr.  A.  Axelson,  Lindsborg. 

J.  B.  Curtis,  Lindsborg. 

John  A.  Swenson,  Lindsborg. 

John  Benjamin,  Logan,  Phiilipa  County. 


B.  P.  Hanan,  Lansdon,  Reno  County. 
N.  A.  Adams,  Manhattan. 
John  A.  Anderson,  Manhattan. 
W.  Dent,  Manhattan. 
Prof.  £.  Gale,  Manhattan. 

A.  N.  Godfrey,  Manhattan. 
Prof.  W.  K.  Kedzie,  Manhattan. 

B.  F.  Mudge,  Manhattan. 
T.  C.  Wells,  Manhattan. 

J.  S.  Whitman,  Manhattan. 

L.  R.  Elliot,  station  agent,  Manhattan. 

Solomon  Whitney,  Manhattan. 

A.  R.  Bardrick,  Minneapolis,  Ottawa. 

L.  W.  Williston,   Monument,    Wallace 

County. 
I.  T.  Goodnow,  Neoeho  Falla. 
M.  S.  Goss,  Neosho  Falls. 
J.  Rynearson,  Newton. 
F.  L.  Knott,  Newton. 
Thomas     Beaumont,     Norton,      Norton 

County. 
R.  A.  Case,  North  Lawrence. 
W.  E.  Mclntyre,  Oak  wood. 
M.  Mohler,  Osborne  City,  Osborne  County. 
S.  B.  Abbott,  Oswego,  Labette  County. 
E.P.DIehl,01athe. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Knapp,  Osawatomie. 
H.  J.  Smith,  Ottawa. 

E.  Topping,  Ottawa. 
William  Wheeler,  Ottawa. 
A.  Willis,  Ottawa. 

C.  O.  Perkins,  Oswego,  Labette  County. 
A.  Gridley,  Jr.,  Oxford. 

Angell  Mathews,  Parsons. 

A.  M.  Fellows,  Parsons. 

N.  C.  Rockhold,  Parsons. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Lee,  Pieasanton,  Linn  County. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Ellis,  Russell. 

C.  D.  Stevens,  Raymond,  Rice  County. 

H.  L.  Jones,  Salina. 

S.  J.  Gilmore,  Salina. 

A.  G.  Whitney, Salina. 

S.  M.  Palmer,  Salina. 

H.  Perley,  Spring  Hill,  Johnson  County. 

Eugene  Palmer,  Tarland,  McPherson. 

F.  G.  Adams,  Topeka. 

J.  W.  Rogby,  Tabor,  Clay  County. 
W.  Burlingame,  Topeka. 

G.  P.  Cooper,  Topeka. 
Alf.  Gray.  Topeka. 

J.  K.  Hudson,  Topeka.   • 

G.  W.  Martin,  Topeka. 

C.  D.  Merrill,  Topeka. 

E.  A.  Papineau,  Topeka. 

S.  S.  Taylor,  Topeka. 

Dr.  (George  Wyman.  Topeka. 

R.  M.  Spivey,  Topeka. 

A.  S.  Johnson.  Topeka,  land  eommiasioner 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Rail- 
road. 

M.  Wheeler,  Twin  FaUa. 

S.  Hatch,  Washena. 

A.  N.  Moyer,  Wyandotte. 

W.  W,  Walton,  WinUeld.  r^  t 
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Abercrombie,  John,  Alexandria,  Donglas 

Coanty. 
Abbott,  £.  £.,  Detroit,  Becker  Coanty. 
Acker,  L.  K.,  Alexandria,  Douglas  Connty. 
Alden;  C.  H^  Alexandria,  Donslaa  County. 
Andrews,   a.   C,   Breckinridge,    Wilkin 

County. 
Andrews,  J.  Q.,  New  London,  Kandiyohi 

County* 
Andrews,  C.  F.,  Centre   Creek,   Martin 

County. 
Andrews,  R.,  Wells,  Faribault  County. 
Anderson,  A.  M.,  Montivldeo,  Chippewa 

County. 
Arnold,  J.  T.,  Saint  Peter,  Nicollet  County. 
Barnes,  G.  S.,  Glyndon,  Ciay  County. 
Barnes,  J.  C,  Saint  Paul,  Ramsey  County. 
Bailey,  U.,  £Ik  River.  Sherburne  County. 
Bates,  Davies,  Dewala,  Nobles  County. 
Baltes,  P.  J.,  New  Market.  Scott  County. 
Bamum,    £.   P.,   Sauk   Centre,  Steams 

County. 
Barrows,  C.  A.,  Hersey,  Nobles  County. 
Beatty,  S.  B.,  Dryden,  Sibley  County. 
Beatiy,  Hon.  H.,  Dryden,  Sibley  Coonfy. 
Benton,     R.    C,    Roseyille,    Kandiyohi 

Connty. 
Blackwell,  Henry,  Holmes  City,  Douglas 

Connty. 
Blair,     Thomas,     Delevan,     Fairibault 

County. 
Bost,  T.,  Excelsior,  Hennepin  County. 
Bottomly,  James,  Nashville  Centre,  Martin 

County. 
Bonwell,  A.,  Blue  Earth  City,  Faribault 

County. 
Brockway,  H.,  Luveme,  Rock  Connty. 
Biauoer,  J.,  sr.,   Sauk   Rapids,   Benton 

County. 
Brawn,  A.  J.,  Watertown,  Carver  County. 
Brbkefi'  Id,  J.,  Avon,  Stearns  County. 
Bradford,  M.,  Madelia,  Watonwan  County. 
Bryan,  J.  6.,  Lake  Benton,  Lincoln  County. 
Bullard,  C.  H.,Fairmount.  Martin  County. 
Bnilock,  E.  C,  Oakland,  Freeborn  County. 
Burt,  T.,  Excelsior,  Hennepin  Connty. 
Burt,  S.  v.,  New  Auburn,  Sibley  County. 
Bnrtman,  J.  P.,  Brush  Prairie,  McLeod 

Conn^. 
Bums,  .Tames,  Berlin,  Steele  County. 
Burchard,  W.,  New  Llm,  Nicollet  County. 
BnsweU,  G.  W.,  Bine  Earth  City,  Faribault 

County. 
Callender,   Hon.   J.   W.,   Jordan,   Scott 

County. 
Campbell,  Daniel,  Glen  wood,  Pope  County. 
Canfield,  G.  C,  Collins,  MoLeod  County. 
Carpenter,    Adna,     Jonesville,     Waseca 

County. 
Chamberlain,   G.    C,   Jackson,   Jackson 

County. 
Chapman,  J.  U^  LeSueur,  LeSueur  County. 
Chapman,  C.  H.,  Redwood  Falls,  Redwood 

County. 
Churchill,  Dr.  D.  B.,  Worthington,  Nobles 

Connty. 
Clarke,  Ellis  M.,  Murray  Centre,  Murray 

County. 
Clevinger,  S.  S.,   New  Anbom,    Sibley 

County. 


Clark,  T.  J.,  Cooleyville,  Steele  County. 
Coe,  Dr.  S.  B^  Morristown.  Rice  County. 
Cochrane,  J.  £.,  Chatham,  Wright  County. 
Coffin,  Samnel,  Oshawa,  Nicollet  County. 
Collins,  H.  B.,  Alden,  Freeborn  Connty. 
Colbert,  Patrick,  Hancock,  Carver  Connty. 
Cooley,  J.  B.,  Alexandria,  Douglas  Connty. 
Colby,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Pelican  Rapids,  Otter- 
tail  County. 
Copman,  C.  H.,  Redwood  Falls,  Redwood 

County. 
Cowan,  William,  Minnetonka,  Hennepin 

County. 
Cowing,  G.  T.,  Feigns  Falls,  Otter  Tail 

Connty. 
Crandall,  £.,  Sumter,  McLeod  County. 
Crogan,  Clement,  Clitherall,  Otter  Tail 

Connty. 
Cross,   Stephen,   Albert    Lea,    Freeborn 

County. 
Cross,   T.  J.,    Shelbyville,    Blue   Earth 

County. 
Cnnningham,     John,     Hersey,     Nobles 

Connty. 
Curran,  John,  Darwin.  Meeker  Connty. 
Davis,    A.  P.,   Marysourg,    Blue   Earth 

Connty. 
Davis,   D.  P.,  South  Bend,  Blue  Earth 

County. 
Davies,     John,     Middletown,     Jackson 

County. 
Davis,  H.  H.,  Swansea,  Renville  Connty. 
Day,  C.  K.,  Detroit,  Becker  Connty. 
Deakin,  Robert,  Morris,  Stevens  County. 
Denney,  H.  K.,  Carver,  Carver  County. 
Devine,  J.  F.,  Madelia,  Watonwan  Connty. 
Dickerson,  Jacob,  Lake  Johanna,   Pope 

Connty. 
Donaldson,  A.   B.,  Alexandria,  Douglas 

County. 
Dow,  C.  W.  W.,  Ransom,  Nobles  Connty. 
Dunn,    Jacob,    San    Francisco,    Carver 

Connty. 
Edwards,  D.  W.,  Heron  Lake,  Jackson 

County. 
Edwards,  William  F.,  Silver  Lake,  Martin 

County. 
Edwards,    H.     P.,    Easton,     Faribault 

County. 
Emery,  B.  C,  Marshall,  Lyon  County. 
Ewing,  J.  H.,  Ewington,  Jackson  Connty. 
Fiddes,    Alexander,     Jackson,     Jackson 

County. 
Field,  J.  W.,  Marshfield,  Lincoln  County. 
Fitzgerald,  J.,  Osakis,  Douglas  Connty. 
Flanders,    Joseph,   Madelia,   Watonwan 

County. 
Ford,  S.  £.,  Monntain  I^ke,  Cottonwood 

Connty. 
France,    Joseph,   Albert   Lea,   Freeborn 

County. 
Freudenreieh,    George    A.,    Alexandria, 

Douglas  County. 
Fost,  E.  S.,  Willmar,  Kandiyohi  Connty. 
Frye,    Daniel,    Clear    Lake,   Sherburne 

Connty. 
Fuller,  J.  F.,  Clearwater,  Wright  County. 
Gardner,  G.  R.,  Grafton,  Sibley  County. 
Gerdson,  H.,  Chaska,  Carver  Connty. 
Gettyi  J.  J.,  Getty,  Steams  Gount; 
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Gibbs,  J.  L.y  Genoa,  Freeborn  County, 
Gil  more,  H.  D.,  Praha,  LeSaenr  Connty. 
Oilman,  D.,  Watab,  Benton  Connty. 
Oilman,  C,  Sank  Rapids,  Benton  Connty. 
Oilman,     H.     D.,    Lanesburg,    LeSaenr 

County. 
Gillam,    S.     S.,    Windom,    Cottonwood 

Connty. 
Gley,  F.  C,  Springfield,  Brown  Connly. 
Gowdby,  L.,  Aurora,  Steele  County. 
Goward,  J.,  Freeborn,  Freeborn  Connty. 
Greene,  J.  T.,  Little  Rock,  Nobles  County. 
Green,  P.  A.,  Langola,  Benton  Connty. 
Green,  J.  J.,  Le  Sueur,  Le  Sueur  County. 
Gregory,    P.   L.,   Saint    Cloud,    Stearns 

County. 
Gretzwiller,  J.,  Jr.,  Delano,  Wright  County. 
Hall,    H.   T.,   Clear    Lake,     Sherburne 

County. 
Hall,  M.  O.,  Granite  Falls,  Yellow  Medi- 

ciue  County. 
Hall,  D.  A.,  Wood  Lake,  Yellow  Medicine 

County. 
Haly,  John,  Willmar,  Kandiyohi  County. 
Hale,  E.  B.,  Vicksburg,  RenviUe  County. 
Hand,  A.  C,  Chain  LAke  Centre,  Martin 

County. 
Hanson,  And.,  Emerald  Lake,  Faribault 

County. 
Hart,  0.  W.,   Lake  Lillian,  Kandiyohi 

County. 
HarrimaUi  ^^,  Corinna,  Wright  Connty. 
Hardy,     William,     Mananniw,     Meeker 

Connty. 
Haskin,  W.  R.,  Walnut  Lake,  Faribault 

County. 
Hawkins,  L.  B.,  Prior  Lake,  Scott  County. 
Henderson,   J.,    Green   Lake,  Kandiyohi 

County. 
Headly,  J.  J.,  Janesville,  Waseca  Connty. 
Heath,  Samuel  D.,  Morris,  Stevens  County. 
Herriot,  W.  B.,  Redwood  Falls,  Redwood 

County. 
Higgins,  H.  H.,    Bntterfield,  Watonwan 

County. 
Hodgson,  H.,  Deerfleld,  Steele  County. 
Hogeson,  T.  £..  Herman,  Grant  Connty. 
Hotelt,  Geo.,  Alma  City,  Waseca  County. 
Holly,  H.  W.,  Winnebago  City,  Faribault 

County. 
Holton,    Theodore,   Lake   Park,   Becker 

Connty. 
Hoffman,  P.,  Otto,  Pope  Connty. 
Horner,  John,  Granby,  Nicollet  County. 
Howard,  J.  F.,  Albion,  Wright  County. 
Howard,  J.  M.,  Litchfield,  Meeker  County. 
Hughes,  Thomas,  Lake  Prairie,  Nicollet 

County. 
Huntington,    E.    F.,    Glencoe,    McLeod 

Connty. 
Huntington,  E.  C,  Windom,  Cottonwood 

Connty. 
Hnrels,  Henry,  Shakopee,  Scott  County. 
Irgens,  H.  M.  F.,  Oscar  Lake,  Pope  County. 
Jacobson,  J.  P.,  Kerkhoven,  Swift  County. 
Jewett,  £.  B.,  Marshal,  Lyon  Connty. 
Johnson,  A.  M.,  Albert    Lea,   Freeborn 
^^  County. 

J  b'^Su  ^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
John  A.  a 
John  Ben 


Jorgenson,  Rev.  L.,  Clark's  Grove,  Free^ 
bom  Connty. 

Keesling,  Benjamin,  Wayzata,  Hennepin 
County. 

Kennedy,  M.  J.,  Winnebago  City,  Fari- 
bault County. 

Keneban,  P..  Wilton,  Waseca  County. 

Kenney,  Setn.  Morristown,  Rice  County. 

Kirk,  J.  C,  Claska,  Carver  County. 

Kimball,  C.  T.,  Cornish,  Sibley  County. 

King,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Ben.  Franklin,  Murray 
County. 

Knight,  B.  M.,  Walnut  Station,  Redwood 
County. 

Koons,  J.,  Glencoe,  McLeod  County. 

Kyllander,Gustaf,West  Newton,  NicoUet 
County. 

Lambert,  Theodore,  Saint  James,  Waseca 
Connty. 

Larkin,  J.  S.,  Belleview,  Blue  Earth 
County. 

Larson,  Peter,  New  London,  Kandiyohi 
Connty. 

Lathrop,  A.  W.,  Appleton,  Swift  County. 

Letford,  J.  S.,  Golden  Gate,  Brown  County. 

Lincoln,  Oliver,  Vienna,  Rock  County. 

Lindbnrgh,  August,  Melroae,  Steams 
County. 

Logan,  T.  J.,  Tyrone,  Le  Sueur  County. 

Luedloff,  Charles,  Dahlgren,  Carver 
County. 

Luce,  A.  J.,  Granite  Falls,  Yellow  Medi- 
cine Coun^. 

Maxson,  S.  W.,  Dassel,  Meeker  Connty. 

McCarty,  Thomas,  Saint  Paul,  Ranosey 
County. 

Mayer,  8.  R.,  Monteyideo,  Chippewa 
Connty. 

McDowell,  N.  V.,  Worthington,  Nobles 
County. 

McDermid,  P.  H.,  NiooUet  Station,  Nicol- 
let County. 

McDonald,  J.  N..  Cosmos,  Meeker  Connty. 

McGrew,  J.  G.,  Audubon,  Becker  County. 

McKenzie,  K.,  Glenwood,  Pope  Connty. 

McCulloch,  Sauk  Rapids,  Benton  Connty. 

McLelland,  John,  Detroit,  Becker  Conn^. 

McPadden,  Stephen,  Young  America,  Car- 
ver Connty. 

Mead,  J.  M.,  Myraa,  Blue  Earth  County. 

Meehan,  A.,  Blooming  Prairie,  Steele 
County. 

Merrill,  F.,  Lao-qui-parle,  Lao-qui-parle 
County. 

Mills,  A.  B.,  Mountain  Lake,  Cottonwood 
County. 

Moberly,  R.  W.,  Adrian,  Nobles  Connty. 

Moon,  J.  K.,  Saint  Peter,  Nicollet  CounQr. 

Moore,  J.,  Benson,  Swift  County. 

Morse,  John  H.,  Deerfleld,  Steele  County. 

Murdy,  P.,  loeoo,  Waseca  County. 

Murphy,  W.  W.,  Madella,  Watonwan 
County. 

Murray,  P.,  Oakman,  Waseca  County. 

Murray,  A.  K.,  Handen,  Becker  Connty. 

Murray,  Hugh,  Lemond,  Steele  County. 

Nixon,  James,  Dunbar,  Faribault  Connty. 

Nobles,  J.,  Glencoe,  McLeod  Connty. 

Olson,  Eric,  Lake  Belt,  Martin  County. 

Palmer,  C.  L.,  Hawley,  Clay  County. 
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Palmer,  Jared,  Orr»  Jaekson  Connty. 
Parker,  D.G.,  Albert  Lea,  Freeborn  Coanty. 
Patterson,  R.,  Benton,  Carver  Oonnty. 
Fatcb,  Henry,  Gonrtland,  Nicollet  Coanty. 
Paulson,  Bdwin,  Linden,  Brown  Coanty. 
Payne,  Wm.  0.,  Banks,  Faribanlt  County. 
Payne,  8.  D.,  Kaeota,  Le  Suenr  County. 
Pearsall,  F.  W.,  Lao-qui-parle,  Lao-qai- 

parle  Coanty. 
Phelps,  Wm.  T.,  Winona,  Winona. 

Pierce,  Oliver, ,  MoLeod  Connty. 

Pitman,  J.  M.,  Cedar  Mills,  Meeker  County. 
Plotts,  Lieut.  L.  B.,  Worthington,  Nobles 

County. 
Pope,  M.  L.,  Cedarsvllle,  Martin  Connty. 
Porter,    Charles,    Lamberton,    R^wood 

Coanty. 

Porter,  Charles  E., ,  Renville  Coanty. 

Potter,    D.    W.,    Windom,    Cottonwood 

Coanty. 
Potter,  M.  C,  Lyle,  Mower  Coanty. 
Post,  T.,  Excelsior,  Hennepin  Coanty. 
Powers,  G.  M.,  Excelsior,  Hennepin  County. 
Preston.  L.,  Saint  Olaf,  Otter  Tail  Coanty. 
Probstfield,  R.  M.,  Glyndon,  Clay  County. 
Raymond,  L.  B.,  Raymond,  Steams  County. 
Reynolds,  Ira  B.,  Eagle  Lake,  Blue  Earth 

County. 
Rnoda,Albert,Bnmhamvil1e,Todd  County. 
Rice,  L.  D.,  Albin,  Brown  Coanty. 
Rich,  Mrs.  8.  C,  Beaver   Falls,  Renville 

County. 
Roan,  T.,  Sauk  Rapids,  Benton  County. 
Roach,  9*  Pm  Paynesville,  Steams  County. 
Robbins,  Hon.  A.  B.,Willmar,  Kandiyohi 

County. 
Rogers,  L.  Z.,Watervi1le,Le  Sueur  Connty. 
RoUersoo,   O.   J.,   Leinthrop,  Chippewa 

County. 
Roflser,  Dr.  J.  C,  Brainerd,  Crow  Wing 

County. 
RuBsel,  «f.,  sr.,  Sauk  Rapids,  Benton  Coanty. 
Salter,  J.  I.,  Saint  Cloud,  Steams  Coanty. 
Sandbury,  N.  T.,  Albert    Lea,  Freeborn 

Coanty. 
Sandford,H.F.,ElbowLake,6rantConnty. 
Schneider,  Rev.  £.  P.,Millersville,  Douglas 

County. 
Scott,  H.  H.,  Round  Prairie,  Todd  County. 
Scoville,  £.  L.,  Meriden,  Steele  County. 
Seeley,P.  C,  Clapton,  Faribault  Connty. 
Shannon,  C.  E.,  Granite  Falls,  Yellow  Med- 
icine County. 
Shaw,  Col.  S.  D.,  Butteraut  Valley,  Blue 

Earth  County. 
Sheiltis,  Allen,  Blue  Earth  City,  Faribanlt 

County. 
Siver,    J.    W.,    PaynesviUe,    Kandiyohi 

County. 
Simmons,  H.,  Ft.  Ridgely,  Nicollet  Coanty. 
Sloan,  W.  H.,  Hope^  Watonwan  County. 
Smith,    J.    H.,    M:ontevideOy    Chippewa 

County. 


Smith,  Wm.,  Meriden,  Benton  Connty. 

Spencer,  B.  H.,  Sank  Rapids,  Benton 
Connty. 

Steadman,  B.  F.,  Medo,  Bine  Earth  Coanty. 

Stiles,  A.  ii.,  Ashley,  Stearns  Coanty. 

Streeseman,  A.  F.,  Transit,  Sibley  County. 

Stutz,  Joseph,  West  Newton,  Nicollet 
County. 

Sylvester,  C.  C,  Madelia,  Watonwan 
County. 

Swan,  J.  B.,  Rapidan,  Blue  Earth  County. 

Sweet,  Dr.  E.,  Pipe  Stone,  Pipe  Stone 
County. 

TenEyck,  Levi,  Ceresco,  Redwood  Coanty. 

Terry,  Alfred,  Seward,  Nobles  Connty. 

Thompson,  J.,  New  Richland,  Waseca 
County. 

Tiffany,  A.  W.,  Norwood,  Carver  Conuty. 

Tyler,  C.  B.,  New  Ulm,  Brown  Coanty. 

Underwood,  A.  J.,  Fergus  Falls,  Ottertoil 
County. 

Uraess,  O.  J.,  Moe,  Douglas  County. 

Wade,  Ed.  F.,  Cedarville,  Martin  Connty. 

Wagner,  J.  A.,  Becker,  Sherburne  Connty. 

Walker,  D.,  Sauk  Rapids,  Benton  County. 

Walker,  G.  B.,  Weetbrook,  Cottonwood 
County. 

Walter,  Clark,  Sibley,  Sibley  Connty. 

Warner,  E.  L.,  Rosewood,  Chippewa  Coun- 
ty- 

Ward,  Hon.  W.  G.,  Waseca,  Waseca  Coun- 
ty. 

Webb,  Wm.,  Sterling  Center,  Blue  Earth 
County. 

Webster,  John,  Norseland,  Nicollet  Coan- 


^ellc 


Wellcome,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Sleepy  Eye,  Brown 

County. 
Wemer,   E.   S.,    Montevideo,   Chippewa 

Coanty. 
West,  S.  M.,  Warsaw,  Rice  Connty. 
Weymouth,  D.  T.,  Marshall,  Lyon  Connty. 
Weymouth,  L.  S.,  Greenleaf,  Meeker  Conn- 
ty. 
Whitman,  Prof.  Allen,  Saint  Paul,  Ramsey 

Coanty. 
Whitoombe,  G.  F.,  Alexandria,  Douglas 

Coanty. 
Whitney,  L.  A.,  Kandiyohi,    Kandiyohi 

Coanty. 
Williams,  C.  A.,  Mapleton,  Blue  Earth 

County. 
Williams,  A.   P.,   Silver  Lake,  McLeod 

County. 
Wise,  J.  C,  Mankato,  Blue  Earth  County. 
Wiseman,  M.,  Sank  Rapids,  Benton  Connty. 
Wood,  M.  L.,  Marsh  field,  Lincoln  Coanty. 
Wood,  G.  E.,  Detroit,  Becker  Coanty. 
Woodbury,  A.,  Rose  Lake,  Martin  County. 
Woodbuiy,  C.  E.,  Sibley,  Sibley  County. 
Worden,  Park,  Minnesota  Falls,  Chippewa 

County. 
Tonng,  Samuel,  Glenwood,  Pope  Coanty. 


MISSOURI. 


£.  D.  Barton,  Sarcoxie. 

M.  M.  Tucker,  Altona,  Bates  Coanty. 

J.  T.  Clark,  Anson,  Clark  County. 


James  E.  Gladish,  Anllville,  La  Fayette 

Coanty. 
H.  L.  Hewitt,  Aostin,  Cass  Coanty. 
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D.  H.  Webster,  Aastin,  Caas  Connty, 
Dan  Carpenter,  Barry,  Clay  County. 
William  M.  Hastings,  Barry  City,  Saint 

Clair  County. 

J.S.Johnston,  Golden  City,  Barton  Coanty. 

J.  C.  MoQeorge,  Bethany,  Harrison  County. 

John  H.  Crow,  Bigelow,  Holt  County, 

Samuel  Miller,  Bluffton. 

J.  Carson,  Bolivar. 

K.  H.  Talbot,  Bolckow,  Andrew  County. 

L.  A.  Brown,  Boonsborougb,  Howard 
Coanty. 

Th.  Kreglinger,  Boyler's  Mill,  Morgan 
County. 

M.  S.  Kellogg,  Breckenridge. 

Thomas  Palmer,  near  Brunswick. 

C.  J.  Ward,  Backlin,  Linn  County. 

K.  H.  Burford,  Burfoidville,  Cape  Girar- 
deau County. 

H.Hilkor,  Bush  berg. 

G.  E.  Meissner,  Bnehberg. 

M.  W.  Farris,  Agency,  Buchanan  County. 

£.  P.  Henry,  Butler,  Bates  County. 

J.  Barlow,  Cadet. 

Jno.  L.  Rollins,  Canton,  Lewis  County. 

J.H.  Barrows,  CainsviUe,  Harrison  County. 

Jacobs  &.  MarloWy  Carthage,  Jasper 
County. 

E.  J.  Montague,  Carthage,  Jasper  County. 
S.  D.  McPhersou,  Carthage,  Jasper  County. 
J.  Tilden,  Carthage,  Jasper  County. 

C.  A.  Lacoste,  Central  P.  O.,  Saint  Louis 

Couuty. 
Dr.  M.  McKenzie,  CentreviUe,  Reynolds 

County. 

F.  Brewer,  Chillicothe. 
J.M.Gross,Chillicothe.    (Box  250.) 
W.  H.  Miller,  Chillicothe. 

B.  P.  Hanan,  Clark  City,  Clark  Coanty. 
William  H.  Fillery,  Collins,  Saint  Clair 

Coanty. 
H.  Krause,  Concordia. 
P.  F.  Pietz,  Dutzow,  Warren  Coanty. 
J.J. Bryning, Doylesport, Barton  Coanty. 
W.  L.  Snidow,£lkton,  Hickory  Coanty. 
J.  F.  Pores,  M.  D.,  East  Lynne,  Cass  Coanty. 
Wm.  A.  Smith,  East  Lynne,  Cass  Coanty. 

C.  J.  Hostetter,  East  Lvnne,  Cass  County. 
Col.  H.  Fitch,  Eaglevillej  Harrison  County. 
I.  T.  Moalton,  Jr.,  Farmmgton. 

J.  L.  Motsinger,   FayetteviUe,  Johnson 

Coanty. 
J.  K.  White,  Flag  Springs,  Andrew  County. 
J.  D.  White,  Forest  City,  Holt  Coanty. 

G.  W.  Kinney,  Foristell,  Saint  Charles 
County. 

Wm.  R.  Howard,  Forsyth,  Taney  Coanty. 

D.  D.  Martin,  Freeman,  Cass  Coanty. 
T.  J.  Quick,  Gaines,  Henry  County. 
W.  F.  Tuttle,  Golden,  Barry  County* 
Hugh    Stevenson,    Qentryville,    Gentiy 

County. 

C.  L.  Gould,  Gould  Farm,  Caldwell  Coun- 
ty. 

W.  G.  McDowell,  GreenBeld,  Dade  Coanty. 

R.  A.  Workman,  Greenfield,  Dade  County. 

F.  Brooks,  Greenwood. 

L.  P.  Muuzor,  Hannibal. 

H.  Kshbongh,  Hanover,  Jefferson  County. 

J.  C.  Evans,  Harlem,  Clay  Coanty. 


James  E.  Payne,  Harrisonville. 

W.  R.  Meador,  Hardin,  Ray  Coanty. 

R.  B.  Palmer,  Hartsville. 

G*  E.  Schultz,  Havana,  De  Ealb  Coanty. 

L.  R.  Rupard,  Hasle  Green,  Laclede  Coan- 
ty. 

W.  S.  Parish,  Hiokmaa  Mills,  Jackson 
Coanty. 

Ch.  L.  Carter,  Holden,  Johnson  Connty. 

W.  A.  Campbell,  Holden,  Johnson  County. 

T.  D.  Wallace,  Hopkins,  Nodaway  Coanty. 

J.  K.  P.  Idol,  M.  D.,  Houstonia,  Pettis 
Connty. 

Ch.  Robords,  Hudson,  Bates  County. 

Levi  Long,  Island  City,  Grentry  Connty. 

A.  Krekel,  Jefferson  City. 

F.  A.  Nitchy,  Jefferson  City. 

Ammon  Ashford,  Johnstown,  Bates  Coan- 
ty. 

Thos.  B.  Shrewsbury,  Johnstown,  Bates 
County. 

W.  T.  Williams,  Johnstown. 

D.  A.  French,  Kahoka,  Clark  Coanty. 

Frank  Riblet,  Kahoka,  Clark  Coanty. 

C.  H.  Allen,  Kansas  City. 
Tbeo.  S.  Case,  Kansas  City. 

D.  L.  Hall,  Kansas  City. 
Jno.  B.  Wornall,  Kansas  City. 
Frank  Holsinger,  Kansas  City. 
R.H.  Stooe,  Kansas  City. 

H.  A.  Whitev  Kansas  City. 

E.  W.  Whitmore,  Kansas  City.  (Box  1144.) 
J.  B.  Reavis,  KingsviUe,  Johnson  Coanty. 
J.  C.  Dooley,  Kirksville. 

A.  A.  Dye,  Lunar,  Barton  Coanty. 

Robt.  Watson,  Lee's  Summit. 

Wm.  H.  Avery,  Lamar,  Barton  Coanty. 

J.  E.  Stringer,  Leesville,  Henry  Coanty. 

J.  Belt,  Lexington,  La  Fayette  Coanty. 

W.  B.  Krimminger,  Le  Roy,  Barton  Coan- 
ty. 

M.  L.  Modrel,  Little  Osage,  Yemoa 
Coanty. 

J.  T*  Ferguson,  Snibar,  La  Fayette  Coanty. 

Wm.  H.  Clark,  Luteston,  Nodaway  Coanty. 

Wm.  Stark,  Louisiana. 

J.  F.  Brickell,  Macon. 

F.  W.  Gaunt,  Mary  vi  He.  Nodaway  Coanty. 
Fred.  Hastings,  Mary  ville,  Nodaway  Coan* 

A.  H.  Smith,  Memphis. 

A.  Troth,  Memphis. 

Wm.  H  Barton,  Mexico. 

W.  G.  Church,  Mexico. 

P.  E.  Locke,  Mexico. 

L.  D.  Shippee,  Mexico. 

Sam.     McCray,   Mitchellville,    HairiaoD 

Coanty. 
R.  M.  Walker,  Monroe  City. 
H.  C.  Pritchett,  MorrisviUe,  Polk  Coanty. 
J.  M.  Loafroao,  M.  D.,  MorrisviUe,  Polk 

Coanty. 

G.  B.  Hickman,  Mulberry,  Bates  Coanty. 
Jno.  Cecil,  Mount  Vernon. 

C.  S.  Whitescarver,  Mount  Pleasant,  Gen- 
try County. 

J.  H.  Maxwell,  Mount  View,  Benton  Coun- 
ty. 

W.  S.  Goodman,  Mount  Temon,  Lawrenee 
County. 
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H.  Jaeger,  Neoebo,  Newton  Coanty. 

O.  C.  Broadhead,  Neosho,  Newton  Connty. 

Norman  Gibbe^  Moant  Vernon. 

Jno.  ThraHber,  Neosho,  Newton  Connty. 

Jno.  Snevely,  Neoeho,  Newton  County.  (P. 

O.  box  126.) 
H.  Shepley.  Nevada,  Vernon  Connty. 
J.  Whiteley,  New  Caetlc,  Gentry  County. 

A.  Irvine,  Oregon,  Holt  County. 

J.  W.  Maple,  Oregon,  Holt  Connty. 

Wm.  Kaucber,  Oregon,  Holt  Connty. 

Bennett  King,  Oregon,  Holt  Connty. 

T.  W.  Simpeon,  Payne's  Prairie,  Polk 
Connty. 

T.  W.  Wilson,  Payne's  Prairie,  Polk  Coun- 
ty. 

P.  O.  Connor,  M.  D.,  Peculiar,  Cass  Coun- 

D.  M.  Proctor,  Philadelphia. 

T.J.  West,  Phelps  City. 

M.  T.  Bowe,  Pink  Hill,  Jackson  Connty. 

M.  B.  W.  Harman,  PiokeriDg,  Nodaway 

Connty. 
Jos.  Adkins,  Platte  City,  Platte  County. 

B.  P.  C.  Wilson,  Platte  City,  Platte  Coun- 
ty. 

A.  J.  McCraynor,  Plattsburg. 
Jas.  H.  Birch,  Plattsburg. 

J.  H.  Broadhead,  Pleasant  HiU. 

C.  C.  Thomas,  Point  Pleasant,  New  Mad* 
rid  Connty. 

B.  V.  Braddns,  Princeton. 

W.  H.  Barron,  Raymore,  Cass  County. 
David  Defakaugh,  Bavmore,  Cass  County. 
J.  M.  Thornbnrg,  Reeds,  Jasper  Connty. 
Jno.  H.  Dopf,  Itockport,  Atchison  Connty. 
J.  Kimbertin,  Rochester,  Andrew  County. 

C.  £.  TreadweU,  Bockport,  Atchison 
Connty. 

O.  Boot,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Chariton  County. 

H.  Baltegor,  Saint  Charles. 

Eelsey  &  Co.,  Saint  Joseph. 

P.  B.  Sibley,  Saint  Joseph. 

J.  P.  Singleton,  S(iint  Joseph. 

L.  J.  Winton,  Saint  Joseph. 


ThoB.  McNallie,  Sarcoxie,  Jasper  Connty. 

£.  D.  Barton,  Sarcoxie.  Jasper  Conntv. 

Wm.  Challacombe,  Savannah,  Andrew 
County. 

L.  N.  Guild,  Sedalta,  Pettis  County. 

G.  Husmann,  Sedalia,  Pettis  Connty. 

O.  A.  Crandall,  Sedalia,  Pettis  Connty. 

W.  H.  Wetherell,  Seneca,  Newt.on  County. 

W.  G.  L.  Craig,  Smitbfield,  Jasper  County. 

D.  8.  Holman,  Springfield,  Greene  County. 

F.  H.  SheppanS,  Springfield,  Greene  Coun- 
ty. 

F.  F.  Fine,  Springfield,  Greene  Connty. 

A.  J.  Cnlbertson,  Stewartsville,  DeKalb 
Connty. 

John  T.  Pickett,  Stewartsville,  DeKalb 
County. 

J.  W.  Montgomery,  Stookton,  Cedar  Coun- 
ty. 

W.  Smiley,  Stockton,  Cedar  Connty. 

J.  T.  Ferguson,  Sinibar,  Lafayette  County. 

Jacob  Gregg,  Stony  Point,  Jackson  Coun- 
ty. 

John  Hill,  Taborville,  Saint  Clair  County. 

Wm.  Hall,  Walker,  Vernon  County. 

J.  Q.  Thomson,  Vernon  County. 

W.  L.  Lemmon,  Warrensburg,  Johnson 
County. 

Prof.  Straight^  Warrensburg,  Johnson 
County. 

J.  L.  Cleland,  Warrensburg,  Johnson 
County. 

B.  T.  Sill,  Warsaw,  Benton  County. 
James  H.  Lay,  Warsaw,  Benton  County. 
W.  V.  L.  McCieUan,  Wellington,  La  Fay- 
ette County. 

B.  T.  EUifrit,  Weston, 

C.  W.  Jordan,  Whitehare,  Cedar  County. 
R.  J.  Lewis,  Westport. 

J.  F.  Smith,  Whites ville,  Andrew  County. 
H.    G.    Quincy,   Wright   City,   Warren 

County. 
R.  W.  King,  Young's  Creek  P.  O,,  Andrew 

County. 


VOI7TANA. 


Frank  P.  Davis,  Bannock,  Beaver  Head 
County. 

J.  V.  Bogert,  Bozeman,  Gallatin  County. 

W.  Clark,  Bozeman,  Gallatin  County. 

James  Gomley,  Bozeman,  Gallatin  County. 

John  Johnson,  Bozeman,  Gallatin  County. 

B.  Klein,  Bozeman,  Gallatin  County. 

P.  W.  Macadow,  Bozeman,  Gallatin  Coun- 
ty. 

Dr.  Lamme,  Bozeman,  Gallatin  County. 

J.  D.  McCammon,  Bozeman,  Gkdlatin^ 
Connty. 

George  McCullum,  Bozeman,  Gallatin 
County. 

Mr.  Malin,  Bozeman,  Gallatin  County. 

Thomas  Shirley,  Bozeman,  Gallatin  Coun- 
ty. 

Gen.  Lester  Wilson,  Boseman,  Gkillatin 
County. 

Wm.  £.  Tiemey,  Canton,  Meagher  County. 

Phil.  E.  Evans,  Deer  Lodge,  Deer  Lodge 
County. 


Henry   B.   Hof&nan,  Deer  Lodge,   Deer 

Lodge  County. 
Conrad  Kohrs,  Deer  Lodge,  Deer  Lodge 

County. 
C.  H.  Manning,  Deer  Lodge,  Deer  Lodge 

County. 
John   S.  Pemberton,  Deer  Lodge,  Deer 

Lodge  County. 
B.  N.  Sutherlin,  Diamond  City,  Meagher 

County. 
James  M.  Amonx,  Fort  Benton,  Choteau 

County, 
J.   J.   Donnelly,  Fort  Benton,  Choteau 

county. 
Bobert  A.  Miller,  Fort  Benton,  Choteau 

Connty. 
O.  O.  Mortson,  Ft.  Benton, Choteau  County. 
S.  8.  Turner,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Peck. 
Lient.  C.  A.  Booth,  Fort  Shaw,  Lewis  and 

Clarke  County. 
Genl.  Jno.  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Shaw, 

Lewis  and  Clarke  County. 
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Morgan  Evans,  Givendale,  Deer   Lodge 

County. 
Henry  Hebe,  Hamilton,  Gallatin  County. 
John  Potter,  Hamilton,  Gallatin  County. 
Phillip  Thorpe,Hamilton,GallatinCount'y. 
James  Fergus,  Helena,  Lewis  aud  Clarke 

County. 
T.  P.  Tuller,  Helena,  Lewis  and  Clarke 

County. 
W.  C.  Gillette,  Helena,  Lewis  and  Clarke 

County. 
M.  C.  Hedges,  Helena,  Lewis  and  Clarke 

County. 
M.    Hilger,   Helena,   Lewis  and   Clarke 

County. 
J.  C.  Kelsey,  Helena,  Lewis  and  Clarke 

County. 
J.  B.  Porter,  Helena,  Lewis  and  Clarke 

County. 
Governor  Potts,  Helena,  Lewis  and  Clarke 

County. 
Thomas  Keioe,  Helena,  Lewis  and  Clarke 

County. 
James  McCartney,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 
Cbauuoey    Barbour,   Missoula,   Missoula 

County. 


P.     B.     Clark,     Badersbnrg,     Jefferson 

County. 
R.     P.     Bateman,     Sheridan,     Madiaoa 

County. 
S.  Hall,  Sh<ridan,  Madison  County. 
J.  W.  Hyde,  Steiling,  Madison  County. 
R.  M.  Goln,  Sterling,  Madison  County. 
P.  V.  Jackson,  Sterling,  Matlison  County. 
R.  S.  Ford,  Sun  River  Crossing,  Lewis  and 

Clarke  County. 
John  Healy,  Sun  River  Crossing,  Lowia 

and  Clarke  County. 
George  Steele,  Sun  River  Crossing,  Lewis 

and  Clarke  Connty. 
J.    H.    Baker,    Virginia    City,    Madison 

County. 
T.    T.    Baker,   Virginia    City,    Madison 

County. 
Judge  H.  R.  Blake,  Virginia  City,  Madison 

County. 
A.   B.   Knight,    Virginia   City,  Madison 

County. 
James  Maynard,  Virginia  City,  Madison 

County. 
R.  R.  Watkins,   Virginia  City,  Madison 

County. 


NEBRASKA. 


Abbott,  C.  S.,Pleasant  Hill,  Saline  County. 
Aughey,  Prof.  Samuel,  Linoolu,  Lancaster 

County. 
Babbitt,  T.  N.,  Sunlight,  Cass  County. 
Bailey,  B.  H.,  Brattou,  Nemaha  Connty. 
Blanchard,  G.  T.,  Tremont,  Dodge  County. 
Child,  A.  L.,  Plattsmouth,  Cass  County. 
Clarke,  Loran,  Albion,  Boone  County. 
Cox,  H.  M.,  Chapman,  Merrick  County. 
Davidson,  J.  H.,  Burr  Oak,  Otoe  County. 
Dodge,  Q.  M.,  Glencoe,  Dodge  County. 
Ei«lev,  C.  T.,  Hooper,  Dodge  County. 
Elliot,    W.    W.,    Pleasant    Home,    Polk 

County. 
Fitzpiitrick,     J.     W.,     Hebron,     Thayer 

Connty. 
Gantt,  D.  T..  Steele  City,  JeflTerson  County. 
Gerdes,     William,     .^jrayo,      Richardson 

County. 
Graft*,  Lewis  A.,  Kearney,  Kearney  County. 
Hendricks,    H.    O.,    Amazon,    Franklin 

County. 
Holmes,  C.  A.,  Tecumseb,  Johnson  County. 
Hulliban,  T.  G.,  Niobrara,  Knox  County. 
Hut«hing8,  George,  Falls  City,  Richardson 

County. 


Kennedy,  H.,  Omaha,  Douglas  Connty. 
LaMunyon,I.  W.,  North  Platte,  Lincoln 

County. 
Mills,  B.   D.,  Republican   City,  Harlan 

County. 
Norton,  Sterling  J.,  Nebraska  City,  Otoe 

County. 
Reavis,  Isham,  Falls   City,    Richardson 

County. 
Rockwell,  .James. Ponca,  Dixon  County, 
Soiitb,    C.   C,    Falls   City,    Richardson 

County. 
St.  Clair,  W.  P.  P.,  Ogalalla,  Keith  County. 
Stolley,    William,    Grand    Island,    Hall 

County. 
Touzaliue,    A.    E.,    Lincoln,    Lancaster 

County. 
Truman,  G.  S.,  Genoa,  Platte  County. 
Vosburg,  J,,  Farmers'  Valley,  Hamilton 

County. 
Wells   and    Neiman,    Schuyler,    Colfax 

County. 
Wise,  John, Ncbo, Platte  Connty. 
Wheeler,  D.  II.,  Plattsmouth,  Cass  County. 
Whitcomb,  E.,  Friend,  Saline  Couuiy, 


NEVADA. 


Ralston  Brothers,  Bull  Run  Creek. 

William  H.  Suyder,  Cornucopia,  Elko 
County. 

C.  C.  Wheeler,  Cornucopia,  Elko  County. 

Isaac  V.  Button,  Little  Humboldt  Valley. 

Merrltt  Carroll,  Paradise  Valley,  Hum- 
boldt County. 

S.  C.  Carroll,  Paradise  Valley,  Humboldt 
Connty. 


Ritchie  &  Brenner,  Paradise  Valley,  Hum* 

boldt  County. 
C.  C.  Pope,  Reno,  Washoe  County. 
I.  Daniel  Bonelli,  Saint  Thomas,  Lincoln 

County. 
William  Aiken,  Sweet  Water,  Esmeralda 

County. 
Edward  Ham.  White  Rock,  Elko  Connty. 
Painter  &Stoff,  White  Rock,  Elko  Connty. 


George  May,  Socorro. 


KEW  MEXICO. 

I  Alexander  Gusdorf,  Ranchos  de  Taos. 
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OREGON. 


R.  W.  GwiDD,  Baker  City,  Baker  Connty. 
Henry  Heisy,  ClarkeviUe,  Baker  County. 
I^nk    Laugherty,     Clarksville,    Baker 

Connty. 
Br.  Kufforty,  East  Portland,  Maltnomah 

County. 


George    Benton,    Portland,    Mnltnomah 

County. 
C.  Roop,  Portland,  Multnomah  County. 
J.  R.  Foster  &  Co.,  Umatilla,  Umatilla 

County. 
J.  H.  Kenzie,  Umatilla,  Umatilla  County. 


TKXAS. 


D.A.Todd,  Austin. 

W.C.Walsb,  Austin. 

Hon.  J.  Hancock,  M.  C,  Austin. 

J.  H.8baw,  Austin. 

V.O.Kiog,  Austin. 

J.  H.  Secrisf ,  Austin. 

Governor  Richard  Coke,  Austin. 

J.  W.  Miller,  Bastrop. 

*I.  S.  Mooree,  Bastrop. 

William  II.  Thacker,  BrenUam. 

W.  L.  Coleman,  Calvert. 

T.  J.  Moulton,  jr.,  Calvert. 

D.  N.  Dodson,  Cambridge. 

G.  W.  Belfrago,  Clifton,  Bosque  Connty. 

O'NicI  McKecbnie,  Clifton,  Bosque  County. 

Hon.  R.  Q.  Mills,  M.  C,  Corsicana. 

J.  H.  Stevens,  Dallas. 

A.  J.  Ross,  Dallas. 

H.  J.  Coe,  Dallas. 


J.  C.  M.  Crockett,  Dallas. 

J.  Boll,  Dallas. 

A.  W.  Acheson,   225  West   Main  street, 

Denison. 
T.  V.  Munson,  Denison. 
Wenk  Brothers,  Galveston. 
Nelson  &.  Sadler,  Galveston. 
W.  D.  Dc  naldson,  Headsville. 
H.  Brous,  Helotes. 
A.  B.  Small,  Houston. 

C.  P.  B.  Martin,  Hnntsville. 

A.  H.   R.  Bryant,  Pilot   Point,    Denton 
0'>unty. 

D.  Donavan,Mays6eld,  Milam  County. 
C.  8.  Taleafero,  Navasota. 

J.  C.  Melcher,  O'Quin,  Black  Jack  Springs. 
H.  C.  O veraker.  Piano,  Collin  County. 
J.  H.  Myers,  Salado,  BeU  County. 


tJTAn. 


H.    D.   Pickman,   Diamond   City,   Juab 

County. 
Hortou    &   Haight,   Farmington,  Davis 

County. 
William  V.  Haight,  Farmington,  Davis 

County. 
John    Bartholomew,  Fayette,  San    Pete 

County. 
William      Jeffries,    Grantsville,     Tooele 

County. 
G.     H.    Crossly,   Hebron,     Washington 

County. 
Charles  Shelton,    Helen  City,    Wasatch 

County. 
W.  D.  Jubnson,  jr.,  Eanab,  Kane  County. 
Henry  Ballard,  Logan,  Cache  County. 
Wiil.am  B.  Preston,  Logan,  Cache  County. 
Supt.  Thachtr,  Logan,  Cache  Connty. 
John  Vickers,  Nephi  City,  Juab  Connty. 
F.  A.  Brown,  Ogden,  Weber  County. 
John  I.  Hart,  Ogdcu,  Weber  County. 
John  Spiers,  Ogden,  Weber  County. 
Isaiah  M.  Combs,  Payson,  Utah  County. 
Andrew  L.  Siler,  Ranch,  Kane  County. 
Joseph  L.  Barfoot,  Salt  Lake  City,  Salt 

Lake  County, 
John  Readings,  Salt  Lake  City,  Salt  Lake 

County. 


Serg.  W.McGillivray,  Salt  Lake  City,  Salt 
Lake  County. 

Col.  A.  P.  R(  ckwood,  Salt  Lake  City,  Sal6 
Lake  County. 

Brighnm  Young,  Salt  Lake  City,  Salt  Lake 
County. 

£.  C.  Johnson,  Silver  Reef,  Washington 
County. 

Francis  Sbarpe,  Smithfield,  Cache  Connty. 

George  D.  Snell,  Spanish  Fork  City,  Utah 
County. 

B.  F.  Johnson,  Spring  Lake,  Utah  County. 

Joseph  E.  Johnson,  Saint  George,  Wash- 
ington County, 

Edward  Palmer)  Saint  George,  Washing- 
ton County. 

George  W.  Burridge,  Saint  John's,  Tooele 
County. 

Joseph  J.  Bishop,  Adamsville,  Beaver 
County. 

Daniel  Tyler,  Beaver  City,  Beaver  County. 

Benjamin  F.  Johnson,  Benjamin,  Beaver 
County. 

John  Chatter'y,  Cedar  City,  Iron  Connty. 

Rev.  G.  Charles  Bnntine,  Croydon,  Mor- 
gan County. 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 


J.  H.Wilbur,  Fort  Simcoe,  Takima  Connty. 
Rev.  Luiher  Wilbur,  Fort  Simcoe,  Yakima 

County. 
D.  N.  Utter,  Olympia,  Thurston  County. 
J.   G.  S«van,  Port  Townsend,   Jefferson 

County. 
J.  K.  Lum,  Skookumchuck,  Lewis  County. 
W.  B.  Blaokwell,  Tacoma,  Pierce  County. 
W.  Byron    Daniels,    Vancouver,    Clark 

County. 


D.  S.  Baker,  Walla  Walk,  Walla  Walla 

Connty. 
Charles   Bessemer,   Walla  Walla,  Walla 

Walla  County. 
W.  L.  Gwinn,  Walla  Walla,  Walla  Walla 

County. 
Phillip  Ritz,  Walla  WaUa,  Walla  Walla 

County. 
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WYOBONG. 


Capt.  W.  S.  Collier,  Camp  at  Bed  Cafion. 
J.  K.  Moore,  Camp  Brown,  Sweet  Water 

Coanty. 
A.  P.  Frick,  Camp  on  Hot  Creek. 
E.  P.  Snow,  Cheyenne,  Laramie  Connty. 
William  £.  Carlin,  Como  Station. 
Captain  Coates^  Fort  Fetterman,  Albany 

Connty. 


Mflj.  A.  W.  Evans,  Fort  Laramie,  Laramie 

Connty. 
P.  P.  Dickenson,  Lander,  Sweet  Water 

Connty. 
T.  A.  Maccory,  Sandy  Station. 
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BIBMOQEAPHY  ON  THE  LOCUSTS  OF  AMBEIOA. 

[At  the  reqaest  of  the  CommissioD,  Mr.  B.  Pickman  Mann,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has 
been  kind  enough  to  prepare  a  bibliography  of  locnst  literatare  for  all  countries.  We 
are,  unfortunately,  obliged  to  omit  that  part  pertaining  to  other  countries  than  Amer- 
ica, for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Preface,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  has  no  Russian  type.  The  bulk  of  it  will,  however,  be  found  in 
Hagen's  *' Bibliotheca  entomologica"  and  in  Eoppen's  "Ueber  die  Heuschrecken  in 
SUarussland".  Those  references  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (*)  have  been  verified  by  Mr. 
Mann ;  those  with  a  dagger  (t),  by  Dr.  Hagen.] 

NORTH  AMERICAN  LOCUSTS. 

*Asa  ntoh,  M.  D.    Reports  on  the  noxious  and  other  insects  of  New  York.   <  Trans- 
actions of  the  K.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society.    Albany. 
Third  Report.    1856.    p.  315-490  +  2  pi.  fig. 

p.  487-490  +  9  pi.   Notice  of  the  glgftntloloooBto  of  tropioalA]iieEloa,J.cfydfiim0riffcrt^ 
A»  duK^  A.  UUtwUit  and  A,  itmirvbruim. 

*tAl6z.  8.  Taylor.    An  account  of  the  grasshoppers  and  locusts  of  America.    <  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1858.    1859.    p.  200-213. 

[Hagen,  II,  394.]    Acooonts,  mainly  ooUated,  of  loonst  invaaionB  in  the  Paoifio  United 
Btatesi  in  Mexico,  and  in  Central  America. 

*B.   Dann  'Walah.     Grasshoppers  and  locusts.    <  Practical  Entomologist.     1866. 
V.2,  p.  1-5,  p.  22. 

First  apeciflcally  recognisable  mention  of  Oaioptenut  tprttuai  its  correct  name;  its  raTa- 
gee  and  migrationB ;  prooable  limits  of  its  range ;  means  of  preyenting  its  increase. 

*B.  Dann  Walsh  and  C :  V.  Riley.   Grasshoppers.   <  American  Entomologist.   1868. 
V.  l,p.  16. 

Occnrrenoe  of  CalopUnua  femur-rubrtim,  0.  difermtiaUtt  0.  fH9Utatut,BnA  (Edipoda  eore- 
Kna  in  Illinois ;  their  ravages  in  Iowa. 

*M.  C.  Niokeraon.    <'  Grasshoppers."    Their  devastations  in  western  Iowa  and  the 
good  that  has  resulted  from  them.    ^  American  Entomologist.    1868.    y.  1,  p.  27-28. 

Seasons  and  rayages  of  OoUoptmtu  tpnttu  in  Iowa;  importation  by  them  of  the  seeds  of 
TUfa  vaginceflorA, 

*B.  D.  17731011.    First  annual  report  on  the  noxious  insects  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 
From  the  Appendix  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Chicago,  1868.    103  p. +  1  pi. 
p.  €2-103.    Insects  infesting  garden-crops  generally.    Chapter  XIY.— The  hateful 
grasshopper,  (Caloptenus  spretus,  Walsh.) 


rubrum. 

*B.  D.  'V7alBh  and  C :  V.  Riley.    Grasshoppers.    <  American  Entomologist.    1868. 
v.l,p.53. 

Caloptmtufnnur-nibrvmj  C.  diferentialis^  O.  btviUatui,  (EdXpoda  eorolina,  and  AcA«f<»ai5r0- 
viola  havo  been  anosnally  abondant  this  year  in  Kentucky  and  in  most  of  the  northwestern 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  river ;  at  tne  same  time,  the  locusts  have  been  very  scarce  in 
Kew  York. 

*B.  D.  'Walsh  and  C :  V.  Riley.    The  hateful  or  Colorado  grasshopper.    (Caloptenus 
spretus,  Uhler  and  Walsh. )    <  American  Entomologist.    1868.    y.  1,  p.  73-76,  fig.  65. 

CMopUnuM  ipretus  distingnished  from  O,  ftmuir-fubrvm  i  native  hamits,  migrations,  geo- 
graphical range  and  ravages  of  the  former. 

^'W :  N.  ByeiB.    The  **  Colorado  grasshopper".    <  American  Entomologist.   1669.   v. 
1,  p.  94-95. 

U^attve  luMmts,  uigiatioiw,  ravages,  and  enemies  of  the  locnst 
[18  Gl  £873] 
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'D.  A.  A.  Nicholls.    Grasshoppers  in  the  state  of  New  Tork.    ^  American  Entomol- 
ogist.   ldG8.    V.  1,  p.  96. 

OppoBCB  the  staiemoDt  on  p.  S3  of  this  journal  that  locnBta  were  ftcarce  in  New  Tork  io 
186ti,  at  least  for  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state;  what  plants  were  destroyed  bj  the 
locusts. 

•V.  Devinny.    The ''Colorado  grasshopper".    <  American  Entomologist.    1969.   v.  I, 
p.  95. 

Objects  to  the  name  as  casting  odium  on  Colorado,  whereas  It  is  eqmtlly  iramerons  and 
native  in  other  regions;  the  habits  of  the  native  '* spring;  p-asahopper  are  different  from 
thode  of  the  immigrating  "fall  grasshopper"  i  effect  of  weather  on  tho  hatching  of  eggn. 

*  James  H.  Parsons.    Grasshoppers.    <  American  Entomologist.    18G9.    y.  2,  p.  52. 

Scarcity  of  locosts  in  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  in  1609. 

*Cyrus  Thomas.    The  hatefnl,  or  Colorado  grasshopper. — (Caloptenus  spretns,  Uhler 
aud  Wakh.)    <  American  Entomologist.    1870.    v.  2,  p.  81-84. 

A  summary  of  inve8ti<;ations  during  a  trip  throogh  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Seaaooa, 
native  haunts,  migrations,  and  localities  of  occurrence  of  locusts. 

*S.  S.  Rathvon.    Rocky  Mountain  grasshopper  cannot  live  in  Pennsylvania.    ^  Amer- 
ican Entomologist.    1870.    y.  2,  p.  88. 

Young  locusts,  accidentally  introduced  into  Lacoaster,  Pa.,  all  perished. 

*F.  V.  Hay  den.    Reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories. 
Washington,  [1867-]  1872-1877.    Reports  1-9. 
Fourth  Report.    1872.    p.  249-261.    8.  H.  Soudder.    Notes  on  the  Orthoptera 
collected  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Uayden  in  Nebraska. 

List  of  species  observed  in  Nebraska.  Remarks  on  the  devastating  grasshoppers  of  North 
America,  (Jaloptentu  /emur-rvhrum^  O.  spretus,  (Edipoda  atrox  n.  sp. ;  ravages  of  OL  Jtmnr- 
rubrum  in  New  England ;  notes  upon  O.  tpretut^  as  observed  during  its  faivatdon  of  western 
Iowa  in  August  and  September,  1867 ;  ravages  of  <Z?.  atrox  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Fifth  Report.  1872.  p.  4*237466  +  2  pi.  Cynis  Thcmas.  Notes  on  the  salta- 
torial  Orthoptera  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions. 

Sources  of  information;  systematic  arrangement  of  families  of  Orthoptera;  distribotion 
of  species  between  the  eastern,  middle,  and  wtstern  districts  of  the  Uuitcd  States  west  of 
Missouri ;  list  of  species,  with  descriptions  of  new  species;  p.  440-466,  Acriaidse. 

Sixth  Report.    1873.    p.  719-725.    Cynis  Thomas.    Notes  on  Orthoptera. 

General  remarks  on  geographical  distribution  and  on  descriptive  characters  of  the  spedea. 

Ninth  Report.  1877.  p.  589-809  -f  9  pi.  (pi.  02-70)  +  5  maps  23x27 ;  67  6g.  A. 
8.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D.  Report  on  the  Kocky  Mountain  locast  aud  other  iueecta 
now  injuring  or  likely  to  injure  field  and  garden  crops  in  the  western  states 
and  territories. 

Locusts,  p.  591-693;  their  occurrence  and  ravages  in  Colorado,  Kausafl,  Wyoming!,  Utah 
"New  Mexico,  and  Nevada ;  their  northern  ranse ;  tlieir  invasion  of  Texas,  Kansas,  lows,  Uiii> 
nesota,  Nebraska,  Daliota,  Montana,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Kew  Mexico  in  IbTD: 
their  habits,  seasons,  development,  clasaiflcatory  characters,  geographical  distribation.  ana 
migrations;  tho  migratory  locusts  of  Central  and  South  America  and  those  of  Europe,  Aeia, 
and  Africa ;  external  enemies  and  parasites  of  the  CcUoptenut  sprettu;  me&»uree  for  prevent^ 
ing  the  ravages  of  the  locusts;  summary  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  Iocn»t;  iaquirica 
to  which  answers  are  needed;  meteorological  data  on  tho  mean  temperature,  mean  icUiive 
humidity,  prevailing  wind,  and  total  movement  in  the  various  months  of  the  years  ItHl-lblfi  at 
numerous  stations  in  the  western  United  States;  breeding  liabits  of  CtUoptenus/emur-nbntmf 
ravages  and  migrations  of  the  latter  species  in  the  eastern  United  States ;  ravages  of  CL'ifv 
t>oda pellucida  in  California,  and  description  of  the  imago;  ravages  of  Aerydium  anurieanmm 
in  the  southeastern  United  States;  ravages  of  Anabnu  simplat  and  A.  haldematU  in  Utah 
aud  neighboring  regions ;  descriptions  of  the  last  two  species. 

*  Cyrus  Thomas.    Synopsis  of  the  Acrid  idae  of  North  America.    Report  of  the  United 

btates  Geological  Survey  of   the  Territories.    Vol.  1,  pt.  1.     Washington,  1873. 
10  +  262  p.  +  l  pi. 

*S.  E.  Wilber.    Animal  migrations.    <  Popular  Science  Monthly.    1874.    v.  4,  p. 

745-746. 

[Same  f  ]    <  *New  England  Farmer.    1875.    v.  53,  no.  29. 

The  attacks  of  dipterous  parasites  the  sole  incentive  to  the  migrations  of  Iccusta. 

"Anonym.    Grasshoppers  in  Minnesota.     [From  (Chicago)  Inter-Ocear .]    <Kew 
York  Commercial  Advertiser,  June  1,  1»74. 
Habitats,  habits,  and  enemies  of  locusts. 
*Anonym.    Grasshoppers  stopping  cars.    [From  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Herald.]    <Hsrt" 
lord  Daily  Courant,  v.  38,  no.  198  (11,103),  Aug.  19, 1874. 
Stoppage  of  railroad  trains  by  locusts. 
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*AnoDym.    The  loooet  In  Minnesota.    <[  Scientific  American.    1874.    ▼.  31,  p.  65. 

Pescription  and  habits  of  Oaloptemu  apretutg  extent  of  its  rsTsges;  means  against  looaslt 
in  Europe  and  Africa;  their  natural  enemies. 

♦Anonym.  The  western  locnst  plagne.   <  Scientific  American.   1874.  v.  31,  p.  119,  fig 
Habits  of  Caloptenus  ipretiu;  damage  done  by  locusts  in  Minnesota,  and  means  againtf 
them. 

•J.  Whiteford.    The  plagne  of  locusts.    <Scientifio  American.    1874.    v.  31,  p.  196. 
Means  against  and  natural  enemies  of  looosts. 

•C  :  R.  Dodge.    The  "  lubber"  grasshopper.    < Rural  Carolinian.    1874.    v.  5,  p.  363. 

Habits  of  and  means  against  Rhomalea  mieropterct. 
*L€on  Provancher.    Les  sauterelles.    <[  Naturaliste  Canadien.    1874.    v.  6,  p.  370. 

Excellence  of  locusts  as  hnman  food. 

*Dr.  H.  Weyenbergh.    Mangas  de  langostas  (Acridium  paranense  Burm.)  en  la  Re- 
ptiblica  Argentina  durante  1873.    <  Peri6dico  Zool6jico.    1874.    v.  1,  p.  33-43. 

Chronological  summary  of  earlier  observations;  directions  and  times  of  flights;  size  of 
swarms. 

*W.  L.  Carpenter.    Artificial  batching  of  grasshoppers.     <[  American  Naturalist. 
1875.    V.  9,  p.  312. 

Locusts  hatched  In  January  in  Dakota  by  the  heat  of  camp-fires.  Doubts  (by  the  editors) 
whether  the  hatching  had  not  taken  place  in  the  previous  autumn. 

*0 :  V.  Riley.   Annual  reports  on  the  noxious,  beneficial  and  other  insects  of  Missouri, 
made  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.    Jefierson  City,  Mo. 
•Seventh  Report.    1876.    196 -f  4  p.  39  fig. 

p.  121-196,  fig.  83-39.  The  Bocky  Mountain  locnKt-^Cdloptenua  sprehu  Thomas ;  its  char* 
acters ;  its  natural  and  chronological  history,  habits,  ravages,  enemies  and  parasites,  home, 
migrations  and  geographical  distribution ;  means  of  preyenting  its  ravages. 

•Eighth  Report.    1876.    195  +  4  p.  55  fig. 

p. 57-156,  fig.  39-47.  The  Kocky  Mountain  locust— Cahptenw  fprttttt  Thomas;  detailed 
account  of  its  ravages  in  Missouii  and  neighboring  states  in  1675;  natural  history  of  the 
young ;  definition  of  the  spec'es ;  its  native  home,  migrations,  and  ravages ;  changes  that 
follow  the  ravages;  natural  and  artificial  means  of  repressing  the  locusts;  use  of  the  locusu 
as  food. 

•Ninth  Report.    1877.    129  +  3  -f  1  pi.  (fig.  16),  32  fig. 

p. 57-124,  fig.  16-29.  The  Rocky  Mountain  locnst— Caloptenut  tpretus  Thomas;  its  doinp) 
in  1876  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  river;  detailed  renorts 
from  counties  in  Missouri ;  source,  direction,  rate,  and  extent  of  its  flights ;  its  geographical 
range  and  that  of  its  allies;  its  manner  of  egg-laying  and  of  hatching;  new  enemies  and 
parasites ;  experiments  to  determine  the  best  artificial  means  of  reducing  its  ravages ;  laws 
passed  by  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota  providing  for  the  destruction  of  the  locusts ; 
prospects  of  locust  invasions  in  1877. 

•rtank  H.  Snow.     The    Rocky  Mountain  locust.     (Caloptenus  spretus  Uhler.) 
<  Transactions  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science.    1875.    v.  4,  p»  26-28. 

Seasons,  ravages,  abundance,  direction  of  flight,  and  natural  enemies  of  the  locusts. 

•B.  F.  Jackson.    Grasshoppers  again  troublesome  in  Minnesota.    <  Field  and  Forest. 
1875.    V.  l,p.  31. 

Occurrence  of  locusts  in  Minnesota  in  1875 ;  they  and  their  eggs  destroyed  by  parasites^ 

*ZI.  C.  Huntington.    Grasshoppers  again  troublesome  in  Minnesota.    <[  Field  and 
Forest.    1875.    v.  1,  p.  31. 

Incursion  of  locusts  in  Minnesota  in  1875;  their  eggs  laid  abundantly. 

•Jos :  Willcoz.    On  the  flight  of  grasshoppers.    <  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.    1875.    p.  361. 

Locusts  were  observed  repeatedly  in  Colorado  to  descend  to  the  ground  before  each  shower 
of  rain,  taking  flight  again  after  the  shower. 

*C :  J.  8.  Bethune.   Grasshoppers  or  locusts.    <  Annual  Report  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  Ontario,  for  1874.    1875.    p.  29-42,  tig.  30-34. 

Confusion  in  the  names  locnst  and  grasshopper;  flgnres  of  Cicada  teptendeeinK  (Edipoda 
migratoria,  Cyrtophyllum  concavum.  History  of  visitations  of  locusts  in  earlier  times  in 
America,  and  of  the  plague  of  locusts  in  1874,  especially  in  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and 
Manitoba.  Descriptrao  and  flgnres  of  Caihptsntu  tprttu*  and  O.  femur^rubru/n.  Means  of 
reducing  the  ravages  of  the  locusts. 

*8 :  H.  Sondder.    Habits  and  forms  of  Caloptenus  spretus.    <  Psyche.    1876.    v.  1, 
p.  144. 

Doubts  whether  the  destructive  swarms  of  locusts  start  fVom  the  heart  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains)  €.  aUanis  perhaps  a  geographical  race  of  O.  sprehu. 
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*C:  J.  S.  Bethune.  Tbe  western  locasts.  <  Annnal  Report  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  Ontario,  for  1875.   1876.    p.  45-64,  tig. 

Compilation,  from  various  soarcea,  of  reports  npon  tbe  ooonrrenoe  and  doings  of  Osfoptemif 
tpretus  in  1875  in  Manitoba  and  in  the  UDited  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  river;  extraet. 
irnm  Ri  ey's  eighth  report,  of  saggestions  of  means  of  reducing  the  ravages  of  the  locusts; 
locnsta  as  an  article  of  food. 

George  M.  Dawson.  Notes  on  the  locast.  Invasion  of  1874  in  Manitoba  and  the 
north  west  territ^iries.    16  p.    8°. 

[From  the  Canadian  Naturalist.! 

List  of  invasions  of  Manitoba  by  (Moptmut  tpntui.  Directions  tn  which  the  locusts  travel 
Coniferous  forests  seom  to  cot  offtheir  migrations.  Least  endangered  crops.  Special  repotts 
from  numerous  observers  at  distant  stations. 

*Oeo.  M.  DawBon.  Notes  on  the  appearance  and  migrations  of  the  locust  in  Mani- 
toba and  the  north  west  territories— Summer  of  1875.    20  p.    8°. 

[From  the  Canadian  Naturalist.] 
[Subject  expressed  by  title.] 

Geo.  M.  Dawson.    Notes  on  the  appearance  of  the  locust  in  Manitoba  and  the 
northwest  territories.    Summer  of  1876.    May,  1878.    p.  8°. 
[Ftom  the  Canadian  Naturalist] 

*J.  B.  Phillifja.  The  Rocky  Mountain  locust.  Caloptenus  spretns.  Statistics  of 
Minnesota  for  1876.  Being  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Sta- 
tistics, p.  88-112. 

On  the  wide  distribution  of  destructive  locusts.  Accounts  of  the  flleht  of  (Edipoda  migra- 
toria  far  out  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Into  Europe.  Particulars  of  the  European  invasion 
of  1747  and  1748,  and  accounts  of  other  invasions  of  CB.  migratoria.  Statistics  of  all  the  inra* 
sions  of  destructive  locusts  within  the  United  States  since  1818.  Tables  showing  the  dam- 
age done  by  locusts  in  Minnesota  in  1675. 

*J :  C.  "Wise,  Warren  Smith,  and  Allen  "Whitman.  The  grasshopper,  or  Rocky 
Mouotaiu  locust,  and  its  ravages  in  Minnesota.— A  special  report  to  the  Hon.  C.  E. 
Davis,  Governor  of  Minnesota.— Five  thousand  copies  ordered  printed.— Saint  Panl^ 
Pioneer  Press  Company,  1876.    50  p.    OP.    8flg. 

List  of  writings  and  other  sources  of  information ;  record  of  invasions  of  CatopUnui  tpntut 
since  1819,  and  partioulaily  of  invasions  of  Minnesota ;  years,  seasons,  and  places  of  inrasion 
and  departure;  ravages;  characteristics,  relationships,  and  descriptions  (with  fignies)  of 
O.  spretw,  O./emur'Tubrum,  O.  differtnlUUU,  Cbivittatus,  O.  atlanigj  growth,  habita  nattre 
breeding- grounds,  oviposition,  and  food  of  O.  mretust  natural  and  artildal  meand  of  destnu^ 
tion  of  the  locusts;  climatic  influences;  enemies;  parasites. 

*  J :  S.  Pillsbmy,  C :  V.  Riley,  and  Fennock  Puaey.  The  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  or 
grasshopper,  being  the  report  of  proceedings  of  a  conference  of  the  governors  of  sev- 
eral western  states  and  territories,  together  with  several  other  gentlemen,  held  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  the  25th  and  26th  days  of  October,  1876,  to  consider  tue  locust 
problem ;  also  a  summary  of  the  best  means  now  known  for  counteracting  the  eviL 
Saint  LoQis,  1876.    [4]  +  58  +  p.  23+15.    8  fig. 

Proceedings ;  practical  consideratioss  and  suggestions  for  the  repression  of  OaloptgmtM 
8pretu8f  description,  oviposition,  transformations,  and  habits  of  the  locust;  its  encEiiesand 
parasites;  means  against  it  in  its  various  stages. 

*C  :  V.  Riley-  Locusts  as  food  for  man.  <  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.    Salem,  1876.    v.  24,  pt.  2,  p.  208-214. 

Use  of  locusts  as  food  in  different  ages  and  countries;  how  they  are  cooked;  what  UaAs 
are  eaten. 

*C :  V.  Riley.    The  locust  plague ;  how  to  avert  it.    <  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.    1876.    v.  24,  pt.  2,  p.  215-2£^ 
Ravages  of  Cdhptenua  tpretua  in  1873-7.*$ ;  means  to  he  employed  against  them. 

*W.  R.  Oerard.  Insects  as  articles  of  food.  <  Proceedings  of  the  Poughkeepeie  So- 
ciety ot  Natural  Science.    1876.    v.  1,  p.  17-31. 

Discussion  of  tastes ;  methods  of  preparing  locusts,  crickets,  larvie  and  images  of  beetles 
and  moths,  ants,  termites,  flies  and  eggs  of  bugs  and  ants ;  chemical  analysis  of  Corixa  tkmr. 

*B.  C.  Merrick.  Grasshoppers  in  the  northwest.  <[  Field  and  Forest.  1876.  v.  2; 
p.  64-65. 

List  of  counties  Invaded  by  locusts  in  1876  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ksnsas,  and 
Nebraska ;  number  of  eggs  deposited  in  a  given  area;  usefulness  of  birds  in  dcstrojiiiK  the 
locusts. 

*C.  R.Dodge.  Editorial  pencillings.  <  Field  and  Forest.  1876.  v.  2,  p.  6^70.  1877. 
p.  125-126. 

Desirability  of  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  study  th«  looust-pvoUemi  text  of  a 
bill  introduced  into  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  such  appointment. 
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*C.  R.  Dodge.    Jcridium  americanum,    <  Field  and  Forest.    1877.    y.  2,  p.  145,  fig.  4. 
Occarrenoe  of  BWftrms  ot  Aeridiwm  amtrieanwn  in  YeTay,  Indiana,  and  in  Saflblk  conntj, 
Virginia.. 

*C.R.Do€lga  The"  lubber"  gnwshopper.  <  Field  and  Forest.   1877.  v.  2.  p.  160-161. 
Description  of  the  eggs,  young  and  imagos,  and  of  the  habits  of  BhomdUtt  mieroptera. 

*C.  J.  S.  Bathone.  The  deetruotive  locnst  of  the  west.  <  Annual  Benort  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  for  1876.    1877.    p.  29-34,  iig.  2. 

History  of  the  migrations  of  Oalopttniiu  tpretut^  and  theory  of  their  cause. 

*C :  V.  Riley.  Locnst  flights  east  of  the  Mississippi.  <  Transactions  of  the  Kansas 
Academy  of  Science,  for  IK76.    1877.    v.  5,  p.  62-64. 

Home  and  limits  of  distribution  of  Oaloptenui  apretut;  flights  of  Aeridium  atneneanum. 

C.  V.  Riley,  A.  8.  Packard,  Jr.,  and  Cyrus  Thomas.  [United  States  Entomological 
Commission.]    Circular  no.  1.  4  p. 

Queries  on  the  migrations,  appearance,  habits,  and  devastationsof  Caloptenui  aprgUUt  with 
directions  for  making  replies. 

*C.  V.  Riley.    Circular  no.  2  [of  U.  S.  Entomological  Commission].    4  p. 

Statement  of  the  plans  of  each  commissioner;  area  and  diyisions  of  the  subject  assigned  to 
each;  petition  for  ioformation  on  the  natural  history,  insect  enemies,  and  parasites  of  Oalop- 
Unut  tpretu*  and  other  locusts,  and  the  remedial  measorea  employed  against  the  locusts  in 
their  various  stages. 

'A.  8.  Packard,  Jr.    Circular  no.  3  [of  U.  S.  Entomological  Commission].    4  p. 

Petition  for  information  on  the  habits,  distribution,  and  extent  of  damage  done  by  locusts 
in  Montana,  Idaho,  western  Wyoming,  Utah,  Oregon,  Washington  territory,  aad  California, 
and  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  specimeos ;  queritss  on  the  migrations,  appearance, 
habits,  and  devastations  of  locusts. 

*C.  V.Riley,  A.  8.  Packard,  Jr.,  and  Cjxvls  Thomas,  Commissionera.  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Entomological  Commission.  Destruction  of  the  young  or  unfledged 
locusts.    No.  1.    Washington,  1877.    12  p. 


and  natural  means  of  destroying  tbe  young  or  unfledged  locusts;  reprint  of  laws  passed  by 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota  to  provide  for  the  destruction  of  grasshoppers  and  their 
eggs. 

* Supplement  to  Bulletin  no.  1.    2  p. 

Summary  of  means  for  the  destruction  of  young  looustSi 

* Bulletin  no.  1 — second  edition.    15  p. 

Adds  to  the  contents  of  flrst  edition  a  reprint  of  a  law  passed  by  Nebraska  to  provide  for 
the  destruction  of  grasshoppers ;  also  the  contents  of  the  sopplemcnt  to  Bulletin  Da  1. 

* Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission.    On  the  natural 

history  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust,  and  on  the  habits  of  the  young  or  unfledged 
insects  as  they  occur  in  tbe  more  fertile  country  in  which  they  will  hatch  the  pres- 
ent year.    No.  2.    Washington,  1877.    15  p.    11  fig.  -f-  map. 

Deocripticn,  ovipoaition,  hatching,  transformations,  and  habits  of  Otdoptorma  tprttui,  with 
figures ;  map  of  the  country  that  wiB  suffer  most  severely,  showing  the  eastern  limit  of  li\)ury 
the  present  year. 

• Second  edition.    14  p.  11  fig.  +  map. 

Diflisrs  from  first  edition  in  the  suppression  of  some  statements  on  p.  8,  on  the  rupture  of 
the  egg  by  the  embryo. 

•Alfred  Gray.    The  Bocky  Mountain  locust  in  Kansas,  in  1877.    <  Monthly  Reports 
of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  August,  September  and  October,  1877. 
1877.    p.  21-42,  fig.  1-3. 
p.  21-25.    Report  by  Gtoo.  F.  Ganmer. 

Times  of  appearance  of  young  locusts;  hatching  of  eggs;  enemies  of  the  locusts, 
p.  25-31,  fig.  1-3.    Report  by  A.  N.  Gksdfrey. 

Deposition  of  eggs;  egg-parasites ;  times -of  batching;  measures  and  tools  for  the  destruo- 
tion  of  locusts ;  natural  enemies ;  direction  of  fllghta. 

p.  32-41.    Address  by  Prof.  C.  V.  RUey.    Locusts— their  origin,  migrations,  and 
limits.— Two  successive  hatchings,  in  same  region,  improbable. 

Name;  geographical  range;  naUvo  haunts;  susceptibility  of  control;  migrations;  avoid- 
ance of  regions  infested  in  the  previous  year;  egg-parasites ;  summary  of  statistics  of  flighu 
in  18T7 ;  final  destination. 

p.  42.    G.  H.  Ganmer.    Confounding  species. 

Synoptic  table  diatingnishlng  Oalopt0nut  ftmur-rubrum,  0,  apretus^  and  O.  aUanit  from 
each  other. 
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[278]      REPORT   UNITED   STATES   ENTOMOLOGICAL   C0MMISSI02^. 

*C:  V.  Ililey.  The  locnst  plague  in  the  UDited  States:  being  more  particnlarTy a 
treatise  ou  tbe  Rocky  Mountain  locust  or  so-called  grasshopper,  as  it  occurs  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  w  i(  b  practical  recommendations  for  its  destraction.  Chicago, 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.    1877.    236  p. +  3  pi.    8^.    4-4  fig. 

Characters  of  the  speciee;  iliffonnces  and  reaeroblaoces  between  CalopUnu9  apntut,  d 
/ernur-rubrnim  and  O.  aUanU:  compmiaona  of  tbo  three  in  early  stages ;  chronolf^ieal  bift> 
lorjrof  locust  invasloDS ;  detailed  accouocof  invasiODslrom  1873-1876;  « astern  limit  reached; 
native  home  and  geographical  rnnge:  source  of  dicwRtroDSAvrai'mH;  causes  of  migration;  uata- 
ral  history  and  transformations;  poilosopbyof  tbe  egg-mass,  hatching  process ;  babils  and 
power  lor  injury;  direction  and  destmai  on  of  departing  swarms;  eiTectsof  young  inseotsin 
country  where  they  hatch,  but  where  they  are  not  indigenous;  changes  that  follow  the 
locusts;  n.-itural  enemies;  practical  coDsiderations ;  desiractiou  of  eggs,  of  young  insects,  of 
winged  inseots;  ravages  ol  locusts  east  of  Mississippi ;  nomenclature;  prairie  fires;  kcostt 
as  food ;  l'a«tiug  and  prayer,  etc. 

•C:V,  Riley.  The  Rocky  Mountain  locust.  <  American  Naturalist.  1877.  v.  11, 
p.  66:M573. 

Name,  geographical  range,  native  haunts,  susceptibility  of  control,  and  migrations  of  GbZop- 
tentuspretusf  its  avoidance  of  regions  infested  in  tbe  previous  year;  its  final  deftinaUcn. 
[See  p.  J2-4I  of  the  work  cited  next  before  this,  where  the  same  address  is  pahlisbed  mem 

Cyrus  Thomas.  Sixth  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of  Illinois.  [First  biennial 
report  of  the  present  author.]    1877.    p.  44-56. 

Invasions  and  migrations  of  Caloptenus  upretus,  O.  differential^  is  the  species  which 
invades  Illinois,  but  it  is  not  habitually  migratory.  In  1F75,  O. /emur^rnbrtim  di(Mppean<d  in 
Illinois,  and  what  seems  to  bo  O.  atlanis  took  its  place.  Kxient  of  tho  hatching'ground  of  0. 
fpretus.  Direoiion  of  the  migrat  ions  of  this  locust.  Direciiou  and  extern  of  some  migratiom 
of  (Edipoda  miffratoria  iu  Europe.    Means  agaiu^t  O.  gpretug. 

Cyrus  Thomas.  Bulletin  of  Hayden's  U.  S.  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of 
the  Territories,  iv,  No.  2.  On  the  Orthoptera  collected  by  Dr.  Ellioit  Cones,  U.S.A^ 
in  Dakota  and  Montana,  during  1873~'74.    Note  on  Ckilopienua  spretus,    Washington, 

May  3, 1878.  8^.  pp.  20. 

*A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D.  The  injurious  insects  of  the  west.  A  report  on  tho 
Rocky  Mountain  locust,  and  other  insects  now  iijuring,  or  likely  to  injure,  tieldand 
garden  crops  in  the  western  states  and  territories.  Illustrated  by  67  woodcat»,  G 
plates,  and  5  maps.    Salem,  Cassino,  1877.    8°. 

[Extra  copies  from  Haydeu's  report  for  1675,  and  cited  above.  80  copies  only  iasaed,  with 
a  new  title-page.] 

C.  S.  Minot.  A  lesson  in  Comparative  Histology.  < American  Natnralist  June^ 
1878.    Plate  ii. 

Gives  an  account  of  the  histology  of  the  digestive  canal  of  O.  tpreiut. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  LOCUSTS. 

All  the  citations  in  this  list,  not  otherwise  credited,  are  taken  from  thePeriddico 
Zool6jico,  Cordoba,  1874-1877,  v.  1-2. 

Anouym.    Heuschrccken  in  Stidamerica.   <Froricp'sNotizen.   1826.  v.  15,  p.  177-180. 
[Hagen,  II,  339.] 

Capt.  Andrew.  Travels  in  tbe  mining  districts  of  South  America. — [Extract:] 
<  Froriep's  Notizeu,     lb28.    v.  20,  p.  134-135. 

The  extract  is  on  locust-swarms  in  South  America.    [Hngen,  1, 19.] 

Herm:  C:  Conr:  Bnrmeister.  Reise  durch  die  La  Plata  Staaten;  mit  besonderer 
RUcksicbr.  auf  die  physische  Beschaifenheit  und  den  Culturznstand  der  aigentioi- 
schen  Republik,  aosgeltibrt  in  den  Jahren  1857-1800.  Halle,  1861.  2  v.  8^.  Maps 
and  title-illustration. 

[Hagen,  I,  108  ]  v.  1,  p.  491-  ,  contains  most  of  -vrhat  was  written  previoos  to  18Ti 
upon  migrations  of  locnsts  in  the  Argentine  Republic.    [Weyenborgh,  (1374).] 

*B  :  Apthorp  Gould,  M.  D.  A  swarm  of  locusts.  <  Popular  Science  Monthly.  1874 
V.  4,  p.  636. 

Description  of  a  swarm  of  locnsts  seen  at  Cordova,  Argentine  Bepnblic. 

*Dr.  H.  "Weyenbergh.  Manga  de  langostas  en  Cdrdoba.  <Peri6dico  Zool<!yioo> 
1874.    V.  1,  p.  12:5-124. 

Occurrence  of  Aaridium  paranvn»e  late  in  autumn  (May)  in  the  streets  of  Cordoba 

Dr.  H.  "Weyenbergh.  Manga  de  langostas  en  C6rdoba.  <  Anales  de  la  agricolton 
de  la  Reptiblica  Argentina.    1874.    v.  1,  p.  135. 

Dr.  B :  A.  Gould.  Manga  de  langostas  en  C<Srdoba.  <[  Anales  de  la  agricnltnni  deb 
ReptiljJica  Argentina.    1874.    v.  1,  p.  164. 
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Dr.  H.  'Weyenbergh.     Otras  obserraciones  sobre  mangos  de  langostos.    <Anale8 
de  la  agricaltura  de  la  Reptlblica  Argentina.    1874.    v.  1,  p.  164,  ng. 

Anonym.    La  langosta  en  la  Rioja.    '^  Anales  de  la  agricultura  de  la  Republics  Ar- 
gentina.   1874.    y.  1,  p.  176. 

Anonym.    Langostas.    <  Anales  de  la  agricaltnra  de  la  Reptlblica  Argentina.    1874. 
V.  2,  p.  17  + 117  +  201  +  227. 

Several  artfclen  cited  in  the  Revne  de  bibliographie  soologiqae  de  rAm6riqiie  mdridionale^ 
<  Periddioo  Zool6Jico.    1875.    t.  1,  p.  S3I-333. 

Anonym.    Langostas  inTadiendo  an  sembrado.    <  Anales  de  la  agricnltara  de  la 
Republica  Argentina.    1874.    v.  2,  p.  201. 

Anonym.    La  langosta  en  Entre-Rios.    <  Anales  de  la  agricnltara  de  la  Reptlblica 
Argentina.    1874.    v.  2,  p.  206. 

Anonym.    Estragos  por  la  langosta.    -^Anales  de  la  agricnltara  de  la  Reptlblica 
Argentina.    1875.    v.  3,  p.  6. 

Anonym.    La  langosta  en  la  Rlbja.    <  Anales  de  la  agricnltara  de  la  Reptiblioa 
Argentina.    1875.    v.  3,  p.  27. 

Anonym.    La  langosta.    <  Anales  de  la  agricnltara  de  la  Reptlblica  Argentina.    1875. 
V.  3,  p.  27. 

Anonym.    Langosta.    <  Anales  de  la  agricnltara  de  la  Reptlblica  Argentina.    1875. 
V.  3,  p.  37. 

Dr.  H.  'Weyenbergh.    El  enemigo  especial  de  las  langostas.    <  Anales  de  agricnl- 
tara de  la  Republica  Argentina.    1875.    v.  3,  p.  45. 

Dr.  H.  'Weyenbergh.    La  langosta.    ^  Anales  de  la  agricnltara  de  la  Reptlblica  Ar- 
gentina.   1876.    V.  4,  p.  86  +  102. 

Anonym.    Gnerra  d  mnerte  d  la  langosta.    <  Anales  de  la  agricnltara  de  la  Reptl- 
blica Argentina.    1876.    v.  4,  p.  178  -f  199. 

Anonym.    Instmcciones  para  la  extincion  de  la  langosta.    <  Anales  de  la  agricnltara 
de  la  Reptlblica  Argentina.    1876.    v.  4,  p.  182. 

B.  Oldendorfif.    Informe  anaal  del  departamento  nacional  de  agricnltara,  del  alio  de 
1874.    Baenos  Aires,  1875. 
p.  69-86  -f-  5  pi.    Dr.  A.  Doering.    Los  enemigos  y  benefactores  del  maiz. 
Describes  and  flgnres  aeveral  inseotSi  among  tbem  Acridium  paranentt. 

p.  103-105.    Snr  les  migrations  des  santerelles. 
Circular. 

p.  1^8-149.    Sur  les  santerelles  ik  Concordia. 
Two  letters  from  Mr.  Bertram. 

E.  OldendorfT.     Informe  annal  del  departamento  nacional  de  agricnltara,  de  1875. 
Baenos  Aires,  1876. 
p.  117.    La  laneonta. 

p.  453-473.    Dr.  H.  Weyenbergh.    Informe  annal  del  inspectadoro  de  la  zoologia 
agrlcola.    Chap.  7 :  Animales  utiles  y  da&inos. 

Contains,  inter  aUa :  La  langosta  y  sns  enemigos,  with  tgam  of  AwUtSmm  paranmH,  2f(^ 
morala  aeridiorum,  Trox  pastiUariuiraLad  Qordiut  acridiorum,  "The  plates  are  so  ImkI  tbat 
several  flgnres  aio  irreoognjzable." 
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▲bbe,  Clereljind,  riimtIb  on  tempemtare  of  soil 
and  therm«l  oonstants,  489^  438. 
statement  by,  S03,  S(M. 
tabloby,9KC«ll. 
Abdomen  of  tbe  kNsnst,  Sal. 
Accentor,  oiange^srowned,  [93]. 
Acoipitar  Cooperi  [441. 
ftiecns,  [44 J. 
Acid,  fonnio,  38. 
Aotitnras  bartramins,  [54]. 
AcrididaB,33^33. 
AeridU,  3S. 
Acridinl,  35. 
Aoridinm  AmeriGonum,  37, 237, 337, 448^  456, 463. 

egg-laj  ing  of,  time  oC,  381. 
egg-mass  ot,  philosopby 

of,  896. 
eggs  of,  number  of,  388. 
figuro  of;  8:16. 
hatching  oi;  time  of.  838. 
time  of  maturity  of;  837. 
A  eridimn,  characters  of,  30. 

flavofasdatnm,  463. 
fhmtalis,  37. 
italicnm,  40. 
peregrlnom,  34, 37. 
rubiginosnm,  36, 37. 
sangninipes,  38. 
8pretis,4a,44. 
spretnm,  44. 
Adamt*a  looast-pan,  385. 
,^ggi^«fc<«,  semipalmata,  338. 
Toclfera,  338. 

meloda  olroumoincta,  [50]. 
•emipalmata.  [49]. 
vocilera,  [49J. 
JEffiothna]inaria.(3»]. 
Affleck,  statement  by,  58, 59. 
AfHca,  locasts  of,  37. 
AgeUens  phcenicens,  [331. 
Agono<leras  domalis,  SdO. 

Agrionltnral  bearing  of  the  loonst  inyaaiona,  133. 
Agrionltoral  Department,  report  to.  98. 

reports  of,  qnoted,  56, 
63,90. 
Agriealtnre,  dlyersifled,  to  lessen  losses  fh»n  lo- 
casts, 406. 
Agriotes  nMSons,  304. 
obesas,304. 
trancatos,  304. 
Aid  of  animals,  [3S6J. 
Ailanthns-trees  eaten,  853. 
Airsacs  of  the  looost,  367, 860. 
Aix  sponsa,  [50]. 
Allen,  W.,  statement  by,  161. 
Amarantas  (Pyxidiom)  blltoidet  not  eaten  by  the 

looost,  354. 
Amara  obesa,  390-898. 
Amblyohlla  oylindrtformis,  315^  316. 
America,  British,  loonst  data  of,  [145]. 
America,  South,  locasts  of,  465. 
American  Entomologist,  qnoted,  70^  81X 
American  Katnzaltst  quoted,  374. 
Amnion,  828, 378. 379. 
Ampelis  cedromm,  [36]. 
gorralas,  [M\. 
Auaereon,  statement  by,  854. 
Anabma,  [139]. 

parparascens,  337. 
Anas  boschas,  [581. 
obsonra,  [58]. 


Anatomy  of  the  loonsfc,  857, 377. 

Anderson's  coal-oil  contrivance,  386. 

Annalea  do  la  Soci6t6  Bntomologiqae  de  FraoMk 

qnoted,  39i  396. 
Anuales  des  Sciences  Natnrelles,  qnoted,  895(396. 
Anorthnm  troglodytes  hyemalis,  [1^]. 
Anser  hyperborens,  [57]. 
Antennas  of  the  looost,  360. 
Anthidinm,  308. 
Anthomyia,  8. 

angastifh>ns,  385^  389L 
brassies,  38& 
cepanun,  388. 
egg-pnrasite,  885. 
radioom,  var.  coloptenl,  888. 
raphnnt,  888. 
Anthony,  G.  I.,  letter  Arom,  7, 8. 

letter  to,  8-10. 
Anthophom  abmpta,  396. 
xetoaa,805. 
sponsa,  896. 
Antrostmnns  nnttalll,  [38]. 

Tocil'eros,  [.%]. 
Anthns  IndoYidanos,  [L9]. 
Ants,  305. 
Apalns,308. 

Apiomeros  craaslpes,  334. 
Apocynom,  eaten  less,  354. 
Appearance  of  swarms,  time  of^  817. 
Apple-trees  eaten,  358, 353;  393. 
Apricot-trees  eaten,  353. 
Arbor-Tlta  trees  eaten,  353. 
Azchibnteo  f^rmgioeas,  [45.] 

lagopus  sancu-Johsnnls,  [45]. 
ArcUyes  ^e  Fbysiologle  qnoted,  377. 
Archly  fOr  Natnrsesoniohte  qnoted,  874. 
Ardeaherodias.r55]. 
Aricia  fnscipes,  888. 
Aridity  of  northwest  plains  on9  oanse  of  ]ocnsts» 

136,137. 
Aristida  oligostachya,  4.14. 
Arizona,  invasions  of,  105. 
Arkansas,  antomn  locast  flights  in,  [158]. 
damage  done  in,  7. 
flighta  in,  sammary  of^  171. 
invasions  of,  56, 64. 
migrations  into,  direction  of,  151. 
Army  grasshopper,  58. 
Anett,  A.  H.,  statements  by,  99, 101. 
his  nse  of  coal  oiL  383. 
Amoax,  James  M.,  statements  by,  94, 9S;  108. 
Avooet,  [50]. 
Arseniate  of  copper,  403. 
Asolepias,  little  eaten  by  locnsts,  854. 
Ash-trees  eaten  by  locnsts,  353. 
Asia,  looasts  of,  37. 
Akilidbffyas,303»304. 
Asilns-fly.  317. 
Asilns  sericens,  304. 
Astar  atricapillns,  [441. 

Atchison,  TopekaandSantaF6Bailroad,  aid  by,  85. 
Aodonln,  statement  of,  394. 

views  of,  on  trinngnlln,  896. 
Anghey,  8.,  engaged  as  assistant,  11. 

observations  in  Nebraska,  88, 
observations  of,  on  height  of  swarms, 

44,  US, 
on  the  loonst,  data  in  Nebraska.  [117]. 
report  on  food  of  birds  in  Kebrwkai 

[13]. 
report  on  looost-eating  birds,  338. 
report  to  the  governor  of  Nebraska 
by,  18-14. 
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Angbey,  S.,  statement  by,  91, 160, 172, 216, 219, 227, 

243, 845. 
Aastralia,  locnstRin,  477. 
Aatamn  flights,  [150]. 

B. 

BagglnfE  locastfl,  391. 

Batm-of-Gilead  treeft  eaten  by  locusts,  253. 
Baker,  D.  8.,  statement  by,  107. 
liakf-r,  J.  H.,  statement  of,  155. 
Uarboar,  Gbaoncey,  statement  of,  154, 155. 
Barnett,  W.  B.,  statement  of,  286. 
Barriers  against  locusts,  381. 
Bartholf,  J.  H.,  statement  by,  107. 
Basch,  von,  work  by,  q  noted,  275. 
Beans  eaten  by  locnsts,  292. 
Beech-trees  eaten  by  locusts,  253. 
Bee-martin,  [36]. 
Beets  eaten,  251, 292. 
Belford,  Frederick,  statement  by,  60. 
Belt's  locast-catcher,  398. 
Benson's  locust-catcher,  396. 
Bentley,  L.  It,  statement  by,  239. 
Bessey,  C.  £.,  Iowa  locust  data,  [109]. 

statement  by,  79. 
Beverschan,  J.,  Texan  locust  data*  [65]. 
Bewick's  wren,  f  18]. 
Bibliographv,  [273]. 

Bindweed,  black.    (5m  Polygonum  convolvulus.) 
Bixds  »s  looubt-destroyers,  334, 338, 342. 
shooting,  evils  of,  345, 346. 
food  of,  [14]. 
food  of;  347. 

insectivorous,  destroyed  by  hawks,  348. 
ofproy,348. 
use  of,  9, 1& 
Bittern,  [55J. 

Blnok berries  eaten  by  locusts,  253. 
Blackbird,  335, 33a 

crow,  [35]. 
red-winged,  [331. 
yellow-headed,  [34]. 
Blanohard,  Q.  F.,  statement  by,  243L 
BlattidiB,  32. 
Blister-beetles,  Life-history  of.  297. 

feed  in  larva  state  on  locust  eggs, 

29a 

Blister-beetle,  ash-gray.  (Se»  Macrobasisunioolor.) 

black-rat.  (See  Macrobasis  murina.) 

margined.    (See  Epicauta  cinerea.) 

(SeeMeloidsd.) 

striped.    (See  Epioanta  vlttata.) 
Bluebird,  eastern,  [15]. 

Bocky  Mountain,  [15]. 
western,  [16]. 
Bine  Mountain  range,  limit  of  locust  2Sk 
Bobolink,  [33]. 
Bob  White,  [48]. 
Bohemian  wax-wing,  [26]. 
Bollard,  William,  statement  by,  96. 
Boll,  Jacob,  report  on  locust  in  Texas,  [63]. 

statement  by,  61, 223. 
Bonasa  umbollns,  [48]. 
Bonelli,  Dauiol,  statement  of,  105. 
Booth,  G.  A.,  statement  by,  94. 
Botanras  minor,  [55]. 
Bounty  law,  working  ot,  11. 
Box-elder  trees  not  eaten  by  locusts,  253. 
Bracon  capitata,  325. 
Brachyotus  palustris,  [42]. 
Brachypeplus  magnus,  figure  of,  255. 
Brain,  265. 

Branta  canadensis,  [57]. 
Brants  white.  [571. 
Breeding-grounds  of  the  locust,  22, 25. 

permanent»o£  ctotoptcmis  aflo- 
nt«,135. 
of  CkuopteMtMfnmir' 

ni5fum,135. 
of  Oaloptenui  fprs- 
tut,  131-136. 
subpermanent,    of    Oaloptenut 
epretus,  136, 142. 
Breeding  of  return  swarms,  239-240. 
Brisbin,  Oeneral,  statement  by,  95. 
British  America,  invasions  or,  55,  .'!& 

limits  of  migrations  in,  138, 14a 


British  America,  locust  data  of.  [145]. 

migcatious  into,  direction  o^lSL 
observations  in,  17. 
British  North  America,  invasions  of,  106-lU 
Broods,  number  of,  240-244. 
Broom-corn  not  eaten,  252. 
Brown,  F.  A.,  statement  of,  102^ 
Bruoe,  Hector,  statement  by,  90. 
Brull6's  Histoire  Katurelle,  quoted,  40. 
Bruner.  statement  by,  75. 

Bryant^s  *'  What  I  saw  in  Califomia,"  quoted, 91 
Bubo  virginianuR,  [42]. 
Bacephala  albeola^  [60]. 
Buckwheat  eaten  by  locusts,  252l 

wild.    (See  Pdygonuni  oonTolvidns4 
Bohach,  400. 
Boll-bat,  [39]. 
Bunting,  black-throated,  [32]. 

lark,  [32]. 

bay-winged,  [30]. 

chestnut-collared,  [30]. 

Eenslow's,r30]. 

towbee,  [33j. 
Burdick,  J.  W.,  staU^mcnt  by,  81-84. 
Burmeister's  Handbuch  der  Entomdogie,  quoted, 

39. 
Burying  eggs,  356. 
Burning  locusts,  363. 
Bni-sa  copnlatrix,  27L 
Butcher-bird.  [28]. 
Buteo  borealis,  [45]. 

swainsoni,  [45J. 
Butter-ball,  60. 
Buzzard,  ferruginous,  [45]. 

red-taUed.  [45]. 

Swaintnn's,[45]. 
Byers,  W.  N.,  statement  by,  96, 99, 100^  109;  144, 147; 

213. 
Byxne,  Dr.,  statement  by,  107. 

0. 

Cache  Valley  breeding-grannda,  2& 
Calamospiza  bicolor,  [32j. 
Calliptamus,  37, 38, 39, 40. 
itaUcus,38;30. 
morio.  3a 
Banguinipee,3a 
CaUfomla  Farmer  quoted,  104. 
California,  locust  in.  [140J. 

locusts  of,  451, 456. 
observations  in,  21. 
Calopteni,  35i 

CalopHne,  oil  thus  named,  442. 
Caloptonobia.3U6. 
Caloptenus,36,37,39,40. 

angustipennis,  42, 43. 
atUuiis,  21.  23,  42,  43,  49|51,[ie],8», 
446,45a 
breeding-grounds  ot  penu^ 

nent,  135. 
charaoiera  of  young  of.tti 
egg-laying  ot  time  at,  230. 
ogg-maeaea,  numbered  laid  by 

one  female  of,  2ML 
egg-mass  of,  philosophy  o^  2& 
hatching  of,  time  o^iXL 
nomenclature  of,  52. 
number  of  broods  of,  243^ 
range  of,  140. 
time  of  maturity  ot,  237. 
bmturatus,42,43. 
bivittatus,3a,41,42,499l 

egg-laying  of,  time  oC  SSI 
egg-mass  of,  pbilosopliy  o( 
228. 
deleter,  42. 
devorator,  42. 

difforentialis,  41, 42, 290, 301, 447, 43a 
ng  oi;  plaee  oC 


fiudotus,  42l 


ig  oi;  time  oC 

egg-mass  oi,  pbilofopliy 
of,225.22flL 
)gg8  of,  number  ot;  2& 
lgiireoi;89a. 
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Cilopteinis  femontofi.  39, 40. 

femor-rubram,  21,  39, 40, 51, 77, 899, 444, 
4d8. 
breediog-gTonvds  off 

permanent,  13S. 
ohoraoten  of  young  oC 

884. 
egK'lAylng  of,  manner 

of,  8^4. 
ogiS-laylng  of;  time  of, 

820. 
egg-maseee,  number  of, 
laid  by  one  female  of, 
2^ 
egg-maas   of,  pbllMO* 

phyof,8Se5. 
measurements  of.  table 

or,5L 
nomenclature  of,  SSl 
range  of,  140. 
flarolineattts,  48, 43. 
floridanus,  42. 
graolllpes,  48. 

frifleua,  42. 
eUu8.48,4JL 
italicus,39,40,471. 
kceleril.  48. 
lurldua,  48. 

larida,  egg-layiug  of,  time  oi;  SSOl 
minor,  48. 
occidentaliR.  48, 43. 
plumbum,  48. 
ponderoBUB,  48. 
punctnlatufs  43, 43. 
regalia,  48, 48. 
repletus,  43. 
robufltna,  48. 
rubrum,  37. 
acrlptna,  48. 
apretua,  83. 34. 37. 41-98,  [148],  89a 

breeding'grounda  of^  perma* 

nent.  131-136. 
breedlng-gronnde  of,  anbper- 

monent,  136, 148: 
ohamotera  of  Voang  of,  883. 
deacription  ot  46. 
egg'ma»a  of,  figure  of,  8^*5. 
egg  of,  figure  ol,  388. 
figure  of.  883. 
habita  of.  812-857. 
meaaurementa  of,  table  of,  47- 

49. 
natural  biatory  of  818-857. 
nomenclature  of,  43-45,  S8. 
range  of,  137-148. 
yonug  oit  deacription  of,  879^ 

881. 
young  of;  flgnrea  of,  879. 
tumbullii,48. 
Tolucrle,  48, 4a 
yarrowii,  48, 43. 
Caloaoma,  885^ 

calidum,  314. 
externum,  314. 
acrutator.  314. 
wilooxi,  314. 
Camnnla  pellucida.  35. 
Campbell.  Jamea,  aid  by,  109. 
Canadian  Naturalist  quoted.  111. 
Cand^ze,  views  of,  on  trinngulin,  S9.\ 
Cauflold^a  ooal-oil  pan,  384. 
C»ntbaria,8U3. 

vesicatoria,  894. 
Cnrablds,  889-898: 
Carabus  comma,  8d9. 
Carbonic-acid  gas,  40L 
Cardinal  grosbeak,  [33]. 
Cardinalis  Virginian  us,  [33]. 
Carlin,  W.  £.,  statement  by,  99. 
Carolina  manti^  334. 
Carpenter,  W.  L.,  statement  by,  105. 
statements  of;  157. 
Carpocapsa  pomonella,  333. 
Carpodacua  purpnreus,  [89]. 
Carrots  eaten,  851. 
Cascade  Sange,  limit  of  locusts,  8& 
Caator-bean  eaten.  858. 
Caato,  William,  statement  by,  97. 


Cat-blM,  f  15]. 

Catching  looasts,  377,  SOI. 

Carver,  Jonathan,  atatoment  by,  80. 

Cedar-bird,  [86]. 

Celia  obesa,  890. 

patrioia,  890. 
Centrocercus  urophaslanus,  [47]. 
Centurus  oarolinns,  [41]. 
Ceratlna,  894. 
Cereals  eaten.  851, 858. 
Cercus  of  locust,  850. 
Certbia  famUiaris,  [17]. 
Ceryle  alcyon,  [39]. 
Chebtura  pelagica,  [39]. 
Chaloid,  305. 
Cbapulin.  461. 

Characters  of  the  species.  31, 45-58. 
Charadrlua  fulvua  virginicus,  [49]. 
Chat.  yellow-breast«<l.  [83J. 
Cedar-trees  eaten,  853. 
Chemical  analysis  of  locusts,  88. 
Cberry-bird,  [86). 
Cherry-trees  eaten,  853. 
Chewink,  [33]. 
Chickadee,  long-tailed,  [17]. 
Chickens  as  locu&t-destroyera,  339. 
Chemicals  used  in  destroying  loonata,  400. 
China,  locusta  in,  477. 
Cblo&Utia  conspersa,  89a 

egg-laying  of;  place  of,  881 
Chlorion  cceruleum.  31H,  319. 
Chondestes  grammioa,  [321. 
Chordiles  virginianua,  T39]. 
Chorion,  888, 8-<& 
Chortophlia  angustifh)n8, 888L 
Chromacris,  35, 36. 

Chronology  of  locust  invasions,  53-lia 
Chrysobothris  femorata,  304. 
Chrysochraon  viridia,  egg-Uying  of,  time  of,  88a 
ege-maas  of,  philosophy  of; 
886. 
Chrvsomitus  tristls,  [89]. 
Chyle-stomach  of  locust,  868, 875, 876. 
Cicada,  31. 

Cinclns  mexicanus,  [16]. 
Cicindela  oircumpicta,  314. 
formosa,  314. 
fu]gida,314. 
pulohra.  314. 
punctulata,  314. 
repanda.  314. 
scutoUaris,  314. 
sexguttata,  314. 
splendida,  314,  3ia 
vulgaris,  314. 
Circular  No.  1,  p.  8. 

8,  pp.  3-5. 
3,  pp.  5, 6. 
Circus  cyaneus  nudsonicns,  [43]. 
Cistothorus  stellaris,  [18]. 
Clark's  coal-oil  i>an.  3»8. 
Clark,  J.  Max,  on  the  locust  In  Colorado,  [134]. 

statement  by,  100. 
Clark,  W.,  statement  by,  94. 
Classification  of  locusts,  31-4a 
Click-beetle.    (See  Elateride.) 
Climate,  eflbct  of,  9, 14. 
Clumsy  locust,  85a 
Clypeus,  860. 
Coal-oil  pans,  383. 

use  of,  381. 
Coal-tar.  use  of,  377. 
Coates.  E.  M..  statement  by,  09. 
Cock  of  the  plains,  [47]. 
Cock,  sage,  [47]. 
Cockroaches.  38. 
Cocklebur  eaten  by  locusts,  854. 
Coccygus  americanus,  [40]. 

erythrophthalmus.  [39]. 
Codington.  G.  S.,  statement  by,  89, 90, 91,  VL 
Cody,  William,  statement  by,  94. 
Co3ca.  gastric,  86i,  875, 27& 
Coe.  8.  B.,  on  use  of  Paris  green,  409L 
Coffee-bean  treea  eaten,  85a 
Colaptea  auratus,  {41].  .  -  - 

Cold,  effect  of,  11, 18, 88. 
eggs  destroyed  by,  S. 
young  destroyed  uy,  9. 
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Coleman,  N.,  statement  by,  303, 303. 

Collecting  and  destroying  eggs,  36L 

ColleteSiSOO. 

Collier,  W.  3.,  statement  by,  09. 

Colon,  S63, 976. 

Colorado^  antamn  locnst-fligbts  in,  [154]. 

Colorado  Farmer  quoted,  09, 101. 

ColonklOb  invasions  of,  54-56, 99-lOS. 

locnst  data  for  1877,  [111]. 

migrations  in.  direotions  of,  157, 158, 17& 

observations  in,  16-31. 

the  locnst  in,  [134]. 
CoUnrioboreali8.[28]. 

ladovicianns  ezcnbitorides,  [SB] 
Commission,  benefit  of,  125. 
Commissares  of  nervous  nystem,  265. 
Concnssion,  effects  of,  on  locusts,  405. 
Contopns  borealis,  [37]. 

richardsoDi,  [37]. 

virens,  [37]. 
Coot:,  American,  [57]. 
Copper,  arseniate  of,  402. 
Copulation,  221, 822. 

Coral- winged  locnst    (See  (Edipoda  pbosnieoptera. ) 
Com,  broom,  not  eaten  by  loonists,  25^ 
Com.orop,  losses  on,  118, 119. 
Com  eaten.  252, 853. 
Correspondents,  list  of,  r2G0J. 
Corms  americsnus,  [3C]. 
oorax,  [35]. 
oryptofeuoas,  [36]. 
Costa*s  Fauna  di  Napoli  quoted,  40. 
Cottonwood- trees  eaten,  253. 
Cotnmiculus  passerinu^,  [30J. 
Cotyle  riparia,  [25]. 
Cones,  Saiott,  statement  by,  69, 108. 
Cow-bird.  [33]. 

blackbird,  [33]. 
Coxa,260L 
Crane,  sandbill,  [56]. 

white  or  whooping,  [56]. 
Crickets,  32. 
Crop,  261. 274. 
Crops,  injury  liable  to,  25. 
Crow,  Clarke's.  [361. 
common,  [361. 
Cmshing  locusts,  3iS3. 
CnoiUus  clavipes,  304. 
Cuckoo,  black-blued,  [39]. 
yellow-bUled.  [40]. 
Cuonrbitaoeons  plants  eaten,  851. 
Cupidonia  copido,  [47],  338. 
Curlew,  esqnimaux,  [551. 
hndsonton,  1 55  . 
long-billed,  55 
Cyanotpiza  cyanea,  33, 
Cyanuras  cristatns.  36 
Cygnus  buccinator,  [57; 
Cyllene  piotust  304. 

D. 

Bactylotnm,  35, 38. 

Dafila  acuta,  [5iB]. 

PakotOt  earliest  flights  in,  17a 

flights  in,  summary  of,  173. 

invasions  of,  54-57, 88-92. 

local  flights  in,  direction  of;  165^  167, 176, 
177. 

locust  in,  [138]. 

losses  in,  116. 

migrations  in,  direction  of,  178, 179, 180. 

migrations  ttom,  direction  of,  161. 

migrations  into,  direction  of;  150, 152;  161. 

observations  In,  10, 11, 17. 

reports  from,  [243]. 
Danaut  arcbippus,  swarms  of,  143. 
Daniels,  W.  Bvron,  statement  of;  106. 
Dates  of  hatching,  (6). 
Davidson,  W.  T.,  statement  by,  78: 
Davis,  statement  by,  09. 
Dawson,  G.  M.,  statements  by,  109-113. 238, 254. 

views  of,  on  limits  of  migrations, 
138.140. 
Dectious  albifirans,  476. 
DeGeer,  views  of,  on  tritmgulin,  394. 
Degeneration  of  the  locust  in  temporary  region, 


DeilephUa1{ncata,435. 
Dendroeca  estiva,  [CO]. 

blackbnraiiB,  [81]. 

castanea.[2l]. 

cceruloa,  [211. 

ccBrulesoens,  [21]. 

coronata,  [21]. 

discolor,  [-23]. 

dominica,  [^21. 

maculosa,  [21] . 

palmarum,  [22]. 

pennsylvanica,  [81]. 

pinus,''[28]. 

striata,  [211. 

virens.  [20T. 
Dendroides  oaoaainsis,  304. 
Departing  swarms,  destination  of,  838-839. 
direction  taken  by,  838. 
Destractive  agentp,  uso  ot  399. 
Destination  of  dopitrting  swams,  838-839. 
Detroit  Record  quoted,  239. 
Devastation,  consequence  of,  88. 
Devil's-hones,  32. 
Diotyophoms,  35. 
Differences  in  young  of  allied  spedei  of 

283-284. 
Digestion  in  the  locust,  264, 87!L 
Digestion,  organs  of;  273-877. 
Dipper,  [60]. 
Direction  of  flisbts.  143-189.    (As  the 

States.    Invasioun). 
Directions  of  travel  of  young,  834-S3S. 
Ditching,  378. 
Division  of  labor,  1. 
Dobbin,  statement  by,  98. 
Dodge,  G.  M.,  statement  by,  178L 

views  of;  on  number  of  hroodflk 
843. 
Dogbane.    (See  Apooynum.) 
Doe-fennel.    (Sto  Marata.) 
DoUchonyx  oryzivorus,  [33]. 
Donaldson,  W,  D.,  statement  of,  8St. 
Donnelly.  J.  J.,  statement  by,  89, 109. 
DSngingk,  AL,  statement  by,  835. 
Dove,  Carolina,  [461. 
common,  [46]. 
Dragon-flies,  334. 
Drum's  locust-cmsher,  369. 
Duck,  black,  [58] 


dusky, 
ruddy, 
spirit,  [60] 
spoon  bill. 


,f56l. 

,  m. 

.        b*ili,[59]. 
summer,  [SO]. 


wood,  [bO]. 
Ductus  ejaculatorlua,  871. 
Dufoor,  L.,  views  of,  on  triaogulin.804. 
Duration  of  stages  of  growth,  880-88L 


Earliest  flights  in  the  season,  17a 

Earwigs,  32: 

Eaton,  Bei^Jamin,  statement  byt  W. 

Eaton.  B.,  statement  by,  103. 

Ectoplstes  maorara,  (46J. 

Effect  of  locust  visitations  upon  agrloiiltim^ 

Egg,  description  of,  877-878;  888. 

figure  ot  828. 

guide.  258, 373. 

hatching  of,  time  oC  878-819. 

laying  of,  manner  ot  823-88St. 

laying  not  extensive  In  two  MoseeutlTe 
247-249. 

laying  not  by  natives,  846-847. 

laying  of  Caloptenns  spretos,  figure  oC  891 

laying,  place  or,  882-833. 

laying,  season  of,  8S& 

laying,  times  of,  220-231. 

masses,  number  of,  laid  by  one  fbmaK 

ma«s  of  Caloptenns  sureias,  flgnie  oi, 

mass,  philosophy  of  too,  asi5-89a 

of  Caloptcnus  spretus,  figure  idt  SS 

parasites,  [88]. 

plant  eaten,  [^1. 

structure  o*".  2SK-^I39. 
Eggs,  destroyed  by  oold,& 
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Bffgii  destroyed  by  ponwltea,  8. 
destroyers  of,  «>5-[305],  35L 
effect  of  rain  and  oold  on,  [51. 
temperatnro.  effects  of;  on,  358. 
location  of,  97. 

naniber  oi;  laid  by  one  female,  888. 
EKret,  [55]. 

£lanoi<les  forflcatns,  [44]. 
Elaphms  msoarins,  314. 
Elatar  Inctaosas,  304. 
Elateride,  lame  of,  304. 
Elm  trees  not  eaten,  853. 
Embryo,  description  of;  878. 

figure  of,  878. 
Embryology,  877-879. 
Emerfinc.  6«H>rge,  statement  by,  85^  88, 89. 
Emory,  W.  H.,  qaoted,  89. 
Empidonax  flaviventris,  [38]. 
minima8.f38j. 
traUli,  [38J. 
Enemies  of  the  locust,  9, 14-15, 97,  [89]. 

invertebrate,  fi84-[305]. 
Epioanta,  893, 897-301. 308. 
atrata,898. 
cinerea,  898,398. 
debill8,898. 
fabricii,89& 
lemniscata,  898. 
maxginata,  898. 
pennsylvanica,  993, 998. 
Tittata,899. 
Eplcranium,9fl0. 
Epididymis,  870, 971. 
Eplmemm,  900. 
Episteronm,  960. 
Eragrostis  poeBoides,  434. 
Erax  bastardii,  303, 317. 

larva  of,  description  o^  304. 
pnpa  ot  description  of^  304. 
EremopMla  alpestris,  18,  [18]. 
Erennetes  pusUlos,  [581. 
Erismatura  rnbida,  |60]. 
Errata,  [880]. 

Establisnment  of  Commission,  1. 

Eaooptolophus  oostalis,  egg-lajing  of,  time  ot,  881. 

egg-mass  of,  phlloeopby  of, 

886. 

Bordida,  egg-lasring  of,  time  of  881. 

egg-mass  of;  philoeopby  o^ 

Endromias  montanns,  [50],  338. 
Eupatorium  eaten,  893. 
Eorope,  locusts  in,  467. 
Euspusa  aroericana,  [38]. 
Evergreen-trees  eaten.  853. 
E!£orista  flavlcanda,  383. 
Eye,  860. 

E. 

Fabre,  Jules,  views  of,  on  trinngnlin,  895. 

work  by,  quoted,  895, 996. 
Falco  oolumbrins  ricnaidsoni,  [44]. 

communis,  [441. 

mexicanns  polyagms,  [44]. 

sparverin^^l5]. 
Falcon,  prairie,  [44]. 
Faltenblatt,979. 
Femur,  860. 

Fergus,  James,  statement  by,  94. 
Finch,  grass,  [30]. 


gray-crowned,  [89]. 
lark.  [381. 
purple,  [89]. 


Fires,  praiiie,  influence  of;  on  loonst  increase,  491. 
Flauuers,  Josejph,  statement  by,  83. 
Flax  eaten,  85£ 

Mexican,  [49]. 
Flights,  autumn,  east  of  the  Booky  Mountains  in 
1877,  [150]. 
(See  Migrations.) 
Flight  velocity  of,  916. 
Flint,  Esrl,  on  loonsts  in  Nicaragua,  461 
Flory's  locust-catchor,  374, 376^  377. 
Fly-catcher.  iLrkansas,  [37]. 

great-crested,  [37]. 


Fly-catcher,  Say's,  [37]. 
PewitUW]. 


I's,  [381. 
yeUow-bellied,  [38]. 
Fly.  common  flesh-.    (See  Sorcophaga  oamaria.) 
Follett,  W.  Rm  statement  by,  918. 
Food,  locusts  used  for,  98. 
Food  of  birds,  [14]. 
Forest-trees  eaten,  953. 
Fork,  850. 
Forflcnlida,  39. 

Formic  acid  prepared  fhnn  locnsts,  44L 
France,  locusts  in,  467. 
Fr6mont  J.  C,  statement  by,  97. 
Freonenoy  of  winds,  tables  of;  905-809, 91L 
Frick,  A.  P.,  statement  by,  99. 

Frisch, ,  views  of,  on  trinngnlin,  994 

Fnli^trees,  injury  to,  853, 436. 

protection  ol^  against  locusts,  403. 
Fnlica  amencana,  [57]. 
Fuller,  J.  P.,  statement  by,  88. 
Fuller.  A.,  statement  by,  118, 177. 
Furonla  snpra-analis,  859. 

supra- vulvalis,  858. 
Furnas,  Governor  Bobert  statement  by,  74, 7SL 

G. 

Gage,  Thomas,  on  loonsts  in  Centra]  Ameilca,  460. 

Gale,  Professor,  statement  by,  853. 

Gall{nulagaleata,[561. 

GalUnnle,  Florida.  [561. 

GalUnagowil8onL[51]. 

Galveston  Daily  News  quoted,  6& 

Ganglia,  865. 

Garber,  letter  to,  19-13. 

Gardens,  losses  on,  190. 

Garden-plants  eaten,  898,  SOa 

Gantrio  cceca.  808, 875, 876. 

Gaumer,  G.  F.,  on  Paris  green,  403. 

reports  on  the  locnsts  in  Eiinsas. 

Statement  by,  79, 73-74, 946^7. 
Geographical  distributions  of  locusts,  85^  136b 
Georgia,  flights  of  locusts  in,  37. 
Geothlypis  macgillivrayi,  [83 1. 
Philadelphia,  [^]. 
tricbas,  [03]. 
Germany,  locusts  in,  46tj. 
Ctorstitoker,  A.,  sUtement  by,  894. 

views  of,  on  enemies  of  Pof'hytifkMM 
m^ratoriiif ,  885. 
Gibbon,  John,  statement  by,  94, 95. 
Gaflllan,  J.  A.,  statement  by,  8a 
GiUett,  W.  C.  statement  by,  95. 
Glands,  rectal,  863. 

salivary,  863. 
Gleason,  A.  H..  statement  by,  77. 
Gnat-catcher,  olue-gray,  [16]. 
Godard's  locust-catcher,  385w 
Godfrey,  A.  K^  aid  by,  39a 

observation  by,  304. 
report  on  the  locust  inEanaaf,  [88]. 
Godwit,  great  marbled,  [!»]. 
(}oedart,  observations  of,  894. 
Goin,  R.  M.,  statement  by,  93, 155. 
Goldfinch,  American,  89. 
Gomley,  James,  statement  byi  88. 
Goniaphea  ccdmlea,  [38]. 

ludovidana,  [381. 
melanooephala,  [38]. 
Gonsales  Inquirer,  quoted,  58. 
Gtooee,  Canada.  [57J. 
snow,  [57]. 
wild,  [57]. 
Gkndins  aquaticns,  387. 
linearis,  3:16. 
robnstus,  386. 
seta,  387. 
varius,396. 
Goshawk,  American,  [44]. 
Grackle,  purple,  [351. 

Granulated  grouse-IoousL    (See  Tettiz  grtnnlata.) 
Grave-vines  eaten,  853. 
Grasshoppers,  38. 

army,  59L 
hateful,  58. 
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Grasaboppera,  meaning  of  name  of,  31, 33. 

Graaaos  eaten,  S32, 953. 

Gray,  A.,aidbv,  la 

Great  Plains,  133. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  region  north  of,  133, 134. 

Grebe,  American  eared,  [62]. 

Green-striped  locust.     (See  Tragocephala  viridi- 

fnsciata.) 
Grillidffi,  62. 

Grosbeak,  black-beaded,  [32]. 
blue.  [32]. 
evening,  [28]. 
pine,  [•^]. 
rose-breaated,  [32]. 
Groand-beetle, Pennsylvania.   (See Harpalus penn- 

sjlvhnicas. 
Ground-beetles.    (See  Carabidie.) 
Groose-locust^  granulated.    (See  Tcttlx  grnnnlata.) 
pinnated,  as  a  locust-destroyer,  33S. 
pinnated,  [47]. 
ruffed,  [4S]. 

southern  shnrp-talled,  [47j. 
Growth,  duration  of,  220, 22L 

stages  of,  279-284. 
Gms  americana,  [56]. 
canadensis,  [Sti]. 
Gryllus  neglectns,  327. 

Gn6rin-Meoeville, ,  observation  by,  302. 

Gull,  FrankJ\''s  rosy,  [61]. 
great  bl'^  'k-backed,  [60]. 
herring,  [Gl]. 
ring-bnied.  [611. 
Gunn,  Dunald,  on  the  locust  in  British  America, 
26.  [147]. 
statement  by,  108. 
Gwinn,  W.  F.,  statement  by,  107. 
GymnocladuB  canadensis  eaten,  292. 


Habits  and  natural  history  of  the  loonst,  912-S57. 
at  night,  219, 220. 
sexual,  231.222. 
Hahn's  Iconographie  des  Ortfaopterea,  quoted,  40. 
Hair-worms,  326. 
Haugnest,  Chestnut,  [3.5]. 
Hansbcrry's  looust-ornsher,  368,369. 
Harkness,  James  H.,  statement  by,  92. 
Harpalus,  2t^9, 290. 

caliginosns,  314. 

horbi vagus,  290. 

pennsylvanicns,  flgnre  of,  292, 

pennsylvanicus,  314. 

sp.,  liirviB  of,  description  of,  290 :  fisare 

of  290. 
sp.,  larvfo  of.  flsnre  of,  292. 
Harporhynchus  rufus,  [151. 
Harris,  T.  W.,  sUtement  W,  294. 
Harrier,  [43]. 

Harrowing  in  the  autumn,  353. 
Hart,  John  L,  statement  by,  103. 
Hatching,  [88]. 

dates  of,  [6]. 
conditions  of.  231. 
process  of,  279. 
time  of,  231-232, 278-279, 
Hawk,  California  squirrel,  [45]. 
chicken.  [44J. 
Cooper's,  [44] . 
hen,  [451. 
marsh,  [43]. 
night,  [:$9]. 
rough-legffod,  [45]. 
sparrow,  [45]. 
Hawks,  348. 

Hay,  G.  G.,  statement  by,  218. 
Head,  260. 
Headquarters,  2. 

Healy,  J.  J.,  statements  by,  93-94, 109 
Hearing,  organs  of,  272. 
Heart.  266  267. 
Height  at  which  swarms  more,  143. 

of  flight,  219. 
Holsy,  Henry,  statement  by,  107. 
Beliant bus  eaten  less,  254. 
Holmitherus  vermivoms,  [19]. 
Helmintbophaga  chrysopten,  [20]. 
peregnna;  [20]. 


Helmintbophaga  pious,  [19]. 

ruflcapiila,  [20]. 
virgin ixB.  [2ii]. 
HemirhipuB  fasclcnlaris,  304. 
Hemlocktrees  eat-:n,  253. 
Hen,  marsh,  fresh-water,  [56]. 
mud.  [57]. 
prairio,  [47]. 
Hens,  detttruction  to  locusts,  336, 339. 
Henoas,  293, 301. 302. 
Henry's  Journey  from  Lake  Saperlcr  to  Pacifls 

Ocean  quoted,  "lC9. 
Henslow^)  banting,  [30]. 
Hermit  tbrush.  [Ml. 
Hesiocl,  statement  by.  254. 
llesperipbona  vesoertiua,  [28]. 
Hesperotettix,  35, 36. 
Heron,  ^roat  blue.  [55]. 

snowy,  [55]. 

white,  [:>:)]. 
Hickory-trees  eaten,  253. 
Hinman,  W.  M.,  sUtemeota  by,  74. 97. 88. 
Hiruudo  erythrogabtra,  [24]. 
Histology  of  the  locust,  273-277. 
History,  *^chronoloffical.  53-113. 
Hoffmeister,  A.  W.,  statement  by,  833. 
Hog,  destructive  to  locusts,  337. 
Ho^s  as  locust-destroyers,  415. 
Holly,  William,  leporton  tho  Incnat  in  Colondo^ 
20,  [111],  f IIC]. 
stateiuenta  byt  101>  105, 157, 1S8L 
Honduras,  locusts  in,  461. 
Honey-locust  trees  oaten,  253. 

not  eaten,  S92. 
Hood,  259. 

Hoos  locust-crusher,  367, 368. 
Hopper-dozers,  381. 
Hoppf  r,  the,  52. 

Harbach,  A.  A.,  statement  by,  9L 
Horia,  3u2l 
Horula,  293, 296-297. 

minutipennis,  296. 
Horse-radish  eaten  rarely,  252. 
Hudson  Bay  factors,  aid  by,  22. 
Hughes,  S.  S.,  statement  by,  91, 94. 
Hnmming-binl,ruby«tbroated,  [39]. 
Hunt,  L.  C.,  statement  by,  90. 
Hntchlns  locust-catch<^r,  396, 397. 
Hyatt,  Lonia,  statement  by,  98. 
Hydrachna  belostomte,  312, 313. 
Hydrochelidon  lariformls,  [62]. 
Hypodermis,  269. 


Ichneumon- flie?,  324. 

Ichueumonid  larva,  304,  305;  deacriptloB  o^  SOBg 

figure  of,  305. 
Icteria  v  irons,  [23]. 
Icterus  baltlmore,  [35]. 
bnllocki,  [35]. 
spurius,  [34]. 
Idaho,  invasions  of,  54, 55, 06, 97, 133. 
the  locust  in,  [135] 
migrations  in,  direction  of,  158L 
observations  in,  16, 17. 
Territory,  131 
Heum  of  tho  locust,  263, 27& 
Illinois,  flights  of  lucosta  in,  37. 
Indiana,  flights  of  locusts  in,  37. 
Indian  Territory,  damage  done  in,  7. 

earliest  flight  in,  170. 
flights  in,  summary  of.  17L 
invasions  of,  55^  5fCG3>74. 
mi  LTations  from,  dirsetion  cf.  ISk 
migrations  Into,  direcUon  oC  UL 
Indigo-bird,  [33]. 
Infra-anal  flaps,  259. 
Infra-ossophageal  ganglion,  2654iG6L 
Ing]uvies,261,274. 

Iiyuries  by  locusts,  effects  following,  431 
Insecticides.  400. 
Intestine,  263, 276. 
Introduotiun,  1-29. 
Invading  swarms  defined,  143L 
Invasions  by  locusts,  areas  of,  53. 

history  of,  53. 
Inyaaions,  direction  of,  148, 217. 
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Invaaiona,  dantlon  of,  815,  S16L 

means  of  preveniinjr,  196-1S8. 
time  of,  S17. 

yean  of,  tabular  view  of,  113. 
IiiTasioiis  of  locQsts,  effects  of,  modified  by  agrionl- 

tnral  improvementa,  128. 
Invertobmie  enemiee,  084,  [305]. 
Iowa,  aaiamn  locuat-flighta  iu,  fl50]. 

fligbta  in,  summary  of,  17-i,  173. 
Iowa  Homestead  quoted,  78, 103L 
Iowa,  invanions  of,  54-57, 77. 

limits  of  migTfttioos  in,  138. 

local  flijzbts  in,  direction  of,  167, 169, 176. 

lucusl  data  for  1877,  [104]. 

losses  in,  116, 118>121. 

migrations  in,  direction  of,  179, 180. 

migrations  from,  direction  of,  161. 

migrations  into,  direction ot  148, 140, 153, 161. 

obserraaona  in,  10, 14,  SI,  35w 
Irrigation,  350. 
Italy,  locusts  in,  467. 

J. 

Jaeger,  pomarine,  [60]. 
Jaquett>  Dr.,  statement  by,  9& 
Jay.  blue,  36. 

Joel,  statement  by,  214, 215. 
Jones,  W.  J.,  statement  by,  08. 
Junco  byemalis,  [31]. 

K. 

Kansas,  autumn  locust-flights  in,  [152]. 

damage  done  in,  7. 

earliest  flight  in,  170. 

flights  in,  summary  of,  17L 

invasions  of,  54-56. 68-74. 

locust  data  for  1877,  [85]. 

locust  flights  in,  [90). 

local  flights  in,  direction  of;  167, 176. 

locust  laws  of,  410. 

losses  in,  115-116, 118-121. 

migrations  from,  direction  of,  159, 161. 

migrations  in,  direction  of,  178, 179, 180. 

migrations  into,  direction  of  148, 149, 150, 
151-152. 

observat  ions  iu,  7-tO,  14,  22l 

Paciflc  Railroad,  aid  by,  25. 

State  board  of  agrionliure  in,  report  of, 
quoted,  115. 
Katydids,  3^ 

Kaumagen  of  locust,  274, 275. 
Ko<lzic  Prof.  W.  K.,  analysis  of  locust-Juices,  441. 
Kofcrstein,  statement  of,  226. 
Kellogg,  M.  M.,  statement  by,  83. 
Kennuy,  Seth  U.,  aid  by,  29d 

statement  by,  252, 291. 
Kerosene,  use  of,  9. 
Kentnclcj  cofiee-tree.  {See  Gymnocladns  canaden* 

sis.) 
Kenworthy's  locust-crusher,  370. 
Ktlldeer  plover,  338. 
King's  locust -catcher,  373, 374. 
Kingbird,  [:i(i]. 
Kingfisher,  belted,  [39]. 
Kinglet,  golden-crested,  [16]. 

ruby-crowned,  [16]. 
Kingsloy,  J.  8..  arrangement  of   meteorological 

dat«  by,  182-184. 
Kirby,  W..  views  ol  on  triungulio,  294. 
Kite,  e  wallow-tailed,  [44 1. 
Kittson,  C,  observations  of,  26, 222, 254. 
Kliue,  B.,  statement  by,  93. 
Kohlrabi  eaten,  251. 
Koppen,  on  locusts  in  Kussia,  468, 472. 
statement  of,  ^f^b, 
work  by,  quoted.  226, 835, 28a 
Kfirte.  statement  by,  221-*^  827. 
Kninitz,  statement  of,  826. 
Kuiiaie,  J.  H.,  statement  by,  107. 


Labial  palpus,  260. 
Labium,  261. 

Laboulbdne,  statement  by,  894. 
Labmm,  360. 


Lachnoatema  f  asca,  30S. 
Lanier,  American,  [44]. 
Larapronota  brunuoa,  325. 
Lampyris  nocteluca,  296. 
I.jingo8ta,  461. 
Lapland  loogspur.  [29] . 
Larli,  horned  snore,  18. 
horned,  [18]. 
fleld,  [34]. 
meadow,  [34]. 
shore,  [la]. 
Larrada  semirufa,  317, 3ia 
Larus  argentatus,  [61]. 
delawarensifi.  |U1]. 
f^nkliui,[61]. 
marinus,  |U0]. 
Latreille,  statement  by,  894. 
Lawrence  Journal  quoted,  286-287. 
Leant  iivJured  crops,  130. 
Legislation,  in  fighting  locusts,  407. 

on  locusts,  necessity  of;  88. 
Legs,  360. 
Leguminous  plants  leas  eaten,  351. 

or  not,  854. 
Leidy,  on  hair-worms,  33a 
Lencosticte  tephrocotis,  [29]. 
Libellula,:«34. 

Lichtcnstein,  M.  J.,  experiments  by,  294. 
Lilac-bushes,  2jJ. 

Limits  of  breeding  grounds  of  (kiJoptemu  «pfv(ie«, 
131-136. 
of  migrations,  137-142. 
Limosafodoa,  [53]. 

Linnosus,  views  of,  on  trinngnlln,  804. 
Lincoln's  bunting,  [30]. 
Lincoln  Journal  (inoted,  845. 
Linnet,  I  ed-poll,  [siO]. 
Lingua,  261. 

List  of  oorrespondent-s,  [860]. 
Linrus  motaoilla,  [23]. 

nrovius,  [*<£<]. 
Local  flights,  165-170. 

deflned,  143. 
Locust,  American,  53. 

area  of  abode,  25. 

clumsj'.  {See  Brachypeplus  magnns.) 

coral-winjzed.  (^eeCEdipodaphoBuiooptera.) 

burning.  363. 

crusher,  365. 

destruction,  24. 

enemies  of,  84. 

flight  of,  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  170. 

granulated-grouse.    (&»Tettix  granulata.) 

groen-stripod.     {See  TragocopmUa  ririili- 

fasciata.) 
hatching,  24. 

history  of,  chronological,  53-113. 
injury  uf,  to  agiiourtnre,24. 
in  Texas,  [63]. 
invasions,  24. 
laws,  409. 
lesser,  83, 52. 
losses,  by,  84. 
means  of  flglitlng,  24. 
mite,  306. 
Hormon,  53. 
popular  names  of,  53. 
permanent  abode,  85. 
problem,  relation  of,  to  condition  of  the 

country,  126. 
Red-legged,  52.    (See  Caloptenna  femnr>ni- 

brum.) 
Ked-Iegged.     {See  Caloptenna  femur-m- 

brum,  23.) 
remedies  against,  350. 
young,  destruction  of.  363. 
Kooky  Mountain.    {See  Caloptenna  Bpr»> 

tus,  33.) 
trees  eaten,  853. 
western,  1^3. 
flsh-bait,  441. 
as  food,  437. 
trapping.  377. 
Locnata  virldissima,  383. 
Locustidfe,  where  found  and  deaeriptlon  oC  33. 
Loouata,  bibliography  on,  for  America,  18^). 
'-  *'ijerla,r- 


in  Algeria,  476. 
Califoml%  451,4591. 
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Loeosts  in  CentnJ  Ameika,  MO. 
Europe,  487. 
Moxioo,  4m. 
]^ioaragDa,463. 
Oregon,  400. 
South  America,  465. 
ravages  of  different^  in  United  StaAea,  443. 
seventeen-year,  31. 
uses  of,  437. 
LoDg>  locnst-catoher,  386. 
Longspnr,  Uaok-bellied,  [30]. 
liOomfs,  Elias,  statement  by,  186. 
liophopnanes,  bloolor,  [161. 

inoruatuo,  [16]. 
Losses,  in  Minnesota,  [1 1  J. 

statistica  of,  114-183. 
Lower  Snake  Valley,  migrations  in,  direction  oil 

136-159. 
Luoern  eaten,  SOS. 
Ladius  ottennatns,  304. 
Ludlow,  W.,  statement  by,  80. 
Lnm,  J.  K.,  statement  by,  96. 
Lycosa,  3S7. 


Haoadow,  P.  W.,  statement  by,  99;  93^ 
MacCown's  bunUna:,  [301. 
HacgiUivray's  warbler,  [33]. 
Mnorobaaia,  SOd.  301, 30S. 
moriua,  893. 
uuioolor,  SOS,  894,896. 
Magpie,  Aroenoan,  [36 1. 
Maiade  Valley  breeding-gronnds,  85. 
Mallard,  [5d]. 
Mandible.  860. 
ManiU>ba,  invasions  of.  54-56. 

limits  of  migrations  in,  138, 139. 

migrations  into,  direction  of^  lSS-153. 

observations  In,  8S,  86. 
Mantida»,3S. 
Mantis,  Carolina,  334. 
Maple-trees  eaten,  253. 
Marsh,  Henry,  [56]. 
Martin,  purple, 
Maruta  eaten,  S 

by  young  locnsts,  833. 
Massey,  W.  A.,  statement  by,  61. 
Massie,  W.  R.,  statement  by,  91. 
Mauirity,  time  of,  837.  S3& 
McAllister,  H.,  statement  by,  814. 
MoCammon,  J.  D.,  statement  by,  98. 
McCh^sney,  C.  £.,  statement  by,  9L 
McDowell,  8.  J.  P..  statement  by,  57. 
N.  v.,  statement  by.  8i& 
MoLockbead,  statement  by,  886. 
Maxilla.  260. 

Maxillary,  palpus,  360. 96L 
May -weed.    (See  Maruta.) 
Meatle,  B.  H..  aid  by.  388. 
Means  of  preventing  ravages,  138, 189. 

invasions,  1S6-188L 
Measurements  of  CaloptenuM  femw-rubrum,  table 
of,  51. 
Oaloplenut  ttpretuif  table  ot  47-^9. 
Mecistocephalus,  305. 

Medina,  Manuel,  on  locusts  in  Yucatan,  463. 
Melanerpes  erythrocepholns,  [41]. 
Melanopjna,37. 
Melanoins  oommuuis,  304. 
Melcher's  locost^imsher,  371. 


Meleagris  gallopavo  ameiicana,  [46]. 
Meloi^  894-395, 301. 

angusticoUis,  89& 
borbaros,  295. 
dcatricosus,  S9Sl 
proaoarabaens,  89Sb 
sp.,  figure  of;  29Si 

larva  of,  description  of,  895. 
violaceus,  895. 
MeloIdfl),293. 

larm  of.  898. 
Mek)epixa  llncolni,  [30]. 
melodia,t3l1. 
M6moires  de  l'Aoad4mie  dea  Sdanoeai  etc.  da 

Belgique  quoted,  275. 
M^rooires  de  la  Soci6t6  Boyale  dea  Sdenoes  de 
Li^  quoted,  893w 


Mennia,  albicans,  397. 333, 334. 

acaminata,  387, 338, 333. 334. 
Meaothoraz  of  locust,  S59. 
Metathoraz  of  locust,  250. 
Metoalt  T.  M.,  s  atemoot  by,  87. 
Meteorology,  connection  otwith  migratiflB^lS^ 

SIL 
MeteoKOlogioal  data,  183-801. 805-800.  SJ  L 

phenomena,  poriodioityo^  181 
Mexiou,  limits  of  migratious  in,  141. 

locusts  in,  46a 
Mice,  destructive  to  locusts,  337. 
Middleton,  Miss.,  observations  by,  4& 
Migntiona,  p.  143-311. 

at  night,  Sl&^IO. 

oanaaa  of;  848-851. 

conditions  favoring.  143. 

connection  of  meteorology  with,  181- 

81L 
direction  of,  85, 86. 87, 817. 
directions  of,  1^-183. 
direction  of,  changes  in,  143-146w 
direoUon  of,  dUEarent,  at  the  samattaa, 

176, 177. 
height  oi;  819. 

influence  of  wind  or  wcatber  on,  141 
law  governing,  175,  Wl-188. 
limits  of;  137-148. 
local,  165.17a 
rate  of,  143, 815-317. 
returning,  extent  ot,  117-161. 
time  of,  817. 
Migntoiy  habits  of  locusts,  186. 

locust  of  Europe,  etc,  46& 
distribution  of,  479L 
movementa,  direction  of,  181 
Milk-weed.    (fiteAsdepias.) 
Miller,  R.  A.,  statement  by,  94. 
MUls,sidby,83. 
Mimus  oarulinensis,  [15]. 
pdyglottus,  f  15]. 
Minnesota,  autumn  locust  flights  in,  [1501. 
eariiest  flight  in,  170-173. 
flights  in.  summary  of,  173-171. 
Invasions  of.  54-57, 80-89. 
limits  of  migrations  in.  13ft 
local  flights  in.  direction  o^  tfS-lST, 

169.176,177. 
losses  in,  116. 118-188. 
locust  in,  [3]. 
locust  laws  of,  413. 
migrations  troxa,  direction  of.  16L 
migrations  into,  direction  o^  146, 151, 

laS,  ISO.  16t 
migrations  in,  direction  of.  178,  ITS;  166. 
miscellaneous  notes  fhnn,  [830). 
observations  in,  10-11,88,  S& 
Minot,  G.  S.,  histological  report,  873-877. 

work  by,  quoted,  877. 
MisceDaneous  data,  [840]. 
MissiBsippi  Valley,  saving  of,  188. 
Misaourt  autumn  locust  flishts  in,  [laj. 
damage  done  in,  7. 
flights  in,  summary  of,  t7(^17L 
invasions  of,  54-56. 64-6». 
limits  of  migrations  in,  138-130L 
locust  daU  for  1877,  [83J. 
locust  laws  of,  400. 
losses  In,  117-138. 

migrations  from,  direotlon  ot  19b,  tSL 
migrations  into,  direction  ol  146, 149-19 

151. 
observations  in,  7. 
Mite,  locust,  306, 309. 
Mites,  occurrence  of,  on  locusts^  848. 
MniotilUvaria,[19]. 
Mockingbird,  [15]. 

sandy,  [15]. 
Moflktt,  Dr.,  statement  by,  91 
Mdothrus  ater,  [33]. 
Molting  of  young.  9. 

process  of,  880-983. 
Molts,  number  of,  280. 
Montana,  invasions  of,  54-57, 198-196. 
locust  in.  [136]. 

migrations  in,  direction  oi;  15»-lSfl^ttL 
observations  in,  16-17. 
reports  turn,  [848]. 
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Monthly  Beport  of  Department  of  Agrienltiire, 

quoted,  lOS^ 
lAonUocllo  Time8»  quoted,  89L 
Moore,  M.,  etatement  by,  90. 
Moore.  Stewart,  statement  by,  IIS;  1T7. 
Morri  .1,  S.,  statement  by,  7a 
Morris,  OoToroor  A.,  aid  by  5BL 
Morris,  A.,  statement  by,  947-a4& 
Most  injared  crops,  130. 
Mortson^  O.,  sUteuien  t  by,  9S,  154. 
Morton,  w.  L.,  statement  by.  9(L 
Morton,  Hon.  J.  Sterling^  on  the  loeoat  in  UTehnw- 

Monntain  plover,  338L 
Mountains  in  1077,  [156]. 
Myer.  A  J.,  aid  by,  186-108. 
Myiauestes  townsendi,  [87]. 
Myiarohas  orinltas,  (37J. 
Mylodiootea  canadensis,  [94J. 

mitratns,  m], 

pnsUIns,  [sMJ. 
Mylabris.  SOSl 
Myriapoas,  30IL 

N. 

NapbthaUne,40t 

Nebraska,  antumn  loonst  flights  in,  [151]. 

earliest  flight  in,  17a 

local  fliehts  in.  direction  of.  167, 17& 

flights  m,  summary  of;  171-17iL 

invasions  ot  54-56, 74-77. 

locust  data  for  1677,  [117]. 

locust-eating  birds  ot,  [14]. 

locust  lavs  of,  413. 

losses  in,  116. 118-131. 

migrations  Irom,  direction  of,  100, 161. 

migrations  into^  direction  of,  148,  140, 
150.  ISii. 

migrations  in,  direetion  ot,  178, 180. 

observations  in,  10-14,  29l 
Kervous  system,  anatomy  of,  964, 366. 

flgoro  of,  S6S. 
Nets,  for  catching  locusts,  300. 

hand,  399. 
NetUe,  434. 
Kevadi,  invasions  of,  105-106. 

limits  of  migrations  in,  149l 
observations  in,  SI. 
the  locust  in,  [139]. 
Newbold,  J.  a.,  letter  to,  14-1& 
New  Mexico,  invasions  of.  54, 55, 101,  lOSu 

limits  of  migrations  in,  141, 149L 
reports  firom,  [958J. 
Newport^  G.,  views  of,  on  trinngulin,  904^  905. 
Newell,  U.  J.,  statement  by,  7a 
Newell,  W.  J.,  statement  by,  Sia 
New  York  Tribune  quoted,  8L 
Night  flights,  Sid.  219. 
Night,  habits  at,  919, 390. 
Night  hawk.  [39]. 

Night,  influence  of,  on  flights,  145-147. 
Nomendatorp,  31,  [43-45]. 
Norrlngton/w .,  statement  by,  59. 
Norris, O.  w.,  sUtement  by ,  95, 96. 
Northwest,  observations  in,  96. 
Number  of  broods,  94U-344. 
Number  of  eggs  laid  by  one  female,  S2a 
Number  of  egg-masses  laid  by  one  female,  8S6-38a 
N  umber  of  molts.  SH>. 
Numenius  borealis,  [55]. 

hudsonicus.  [551  • 

longlrostris,  [551 . 
Nutcracker,  American.  [361. 
Nuthatch,  red-bellied,  [17]. 

slender-billed,  [17]. 
NyetflBa  seandiaac^,  [43]. 

O. 

Oak  trees  not  eaten,  953. 

Oato  eaten  lees,  959. 

Oaxaca»  locusts  in,  461. 

Observer  of  natore  quoted,  845, 946. 

OceUi,96a 

CBdipodm,  34. 

Oidipoda  atroz,  454, 455. 

Carolina,  305, 306, 387. 


CBdipoda  Carolina,  egg-laying  of,  time  of.  9S0.    ' 
egg>mass  of,  philoaophy  of;  396. 
morio,3a 
migratoria,  471. 
phieniooptera,  SOL 

description  of;  837. 
egg-laying  of,  time  of,  990. 
egg-mass  o^  philosophy 

of,  896. 
eggs  of,  number  of;  9Sa 
flgureof;937. 
pellucida,  [141]. 
snlphnrea,  900. 

egg-laying  of,  time  of,  990. 
egg-mass  of,  philosophy  of; 

tetiaica,  46a 
vastator,  47L 
(Edipodini.35. 
(Esophagus,  961, 374. 
Ohio,  flights  of  locusts  in,  ST. 
OiL  caloptene.  9a 
Old  Word,  locusts  In,  467. 
Olive-back  thrush,  [14]. 
Olivier,  work  by,  quoted,  894. 
Omaha  Herald,  reporter  of,  statement  by,  819, 819. 
Omraato  lampls,  35. 
Onions  eaten,  951, 859: 
Oporomis  formosa,  '33^ 
Orchelimnm  glaberfimnm,  397. 

graciie,  387. 
Oregon,  invasions  of,  106, 107. 
Oregon,  locust  in,  456,  [140]. 
Oregon,  observations  in,  31. 
Oriole,  BaUock's.[35J. 

orchard,  [34]. 
Orthoptera^  characters  of,  33. 

list  of;  33. 
Ortyx  virginianus,  :3d,  [48] . 
08age^>rango  trees  not  eaten,  953L 
Osmia,309L 

Otus  vulgaris  wllsoniaous,  [49]. 
Owl,  American  bam,  [48]. 

burrowing,  [431. 

great  homed,  [;49]. 

wd,[4a]. 

barred.[43]. 

mottled,  J49j. 

screech,  [ii]. 

short-eared.  [49]. 

snowy.  [43]. 
Ovaries,  871. 
Oviduct,  8Sa 
Ovipositor,  85a 

P. 

Packard.  A.  8.,  Jr.,  articles  by,  quoted,  71, 79L 
Packard  s  circular,  5,  & 
Packard,  observations  by,  16, 17, 81,  [134-144]. 
Packard,  A  S.,  statement  by.  330. 
Packard,  work  by,  quoted,  877, 890. 
Packard,  B.  L.,  report  of;  400-403, 
Pacific  coast,  invasions  of.  54. 

locusts  of.  451. 
Pachytylns,  distribution  ot^  473. 
cinerasoena,  46a 
migrstorins,  34, 463, 479: 

travels  of  young  of,  rate 

of,  935. 
enemies  of;  2S&, 
stridulus,  471. 
Palmer,  E.,  statement  by,  104. 
Parasites,  attacks  of,  8a 

eggs  destroyed  1^,  a 


Parsnips  eaten  or  not,  853. 

Partridge,  Virginia.  [48]. 

Parula  americana^  (i^J* 

Paras  atricapillus  septentrionalia,  [17]. 

Pasimachua  elongatos,  314. 

punctnlatus,  314. 
Payne,  a  D.,  aid  by,  87a 

statement  by,  305. 
Peaches  eaten,  853. 
Pear-trees  eaten,  35a 
Pease  eaten,  353|  or  not, 991^ 851 
PedlGulus  apis,  994. 
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Pedicalns  melitts,  !294. 

Pedioscotes  pbanancUus  oolambiiizias,  [47]. 

Pel-^canufl  trachyrliynchus,  [601. 

PelicaD.  [GO]. 

PoUetier.  C.  M.,  aid  by,  [«]. 

Ponl0,271. 

Peunay Ivaoia gronnd-beetle.    (8m  Harpalos  Penn- 

sylvanicus ) 
PenningtoD,  Governor,  reaolntioD  by,  eztraot  from, 

135. 
Pergando.  Tb.,  aid  by,  227. 
Periodidcy  of  inoteorol9gioal  pbenomena,  186. 
Pormaneoce  of  abode  in  temporary  region,  844-847. 
Permanent  breeding  grounds  of  Caloptenos  atla- 

nis,133. 
Permanent  breeding  groonda  of  Caloptenns  femnr* 

rubram,  Vi5. 
Permanenti  breeding  gronnds  of  Coloptenna  apre- 

tas,  131-136. 
Persian  insect-powder,  400. 
Personnel  of  Commission,  1. 
Peteier's  locast-cmsber,  371-373. 
Petrochelidon  lunifrons,  [83]. 
Pewee,  wood,  [37]. 

western  wood,  [37], 
Peaotettix,  S.!,  36. 38. 4u. 
alpina,  471. 
pedestris,  470. 
picta,36,37. 
unicolor.  efzg-layine  of,  timo  of^  230. 

ecg-mussof ,  pbilosopby  of,  326. 
-viola,  egg-laying  of,  time  of,  82U. 

eg^-mnss  of,  philosopUy  of,  886. 
Pbalarope,  TTilson's,  [51]. 
PhasmidfiB,  30. 

Phelps,  W.  F.,  statement  by,  94. 
Philohela  minor.  [51]. 
PhoBba  bird,  [37]. 
Phylloptera  oblongifolia,  387. 
Phytolacca  deoanara,  434. 
Pica  melanoleaca  hndsouica.  [36]. 
Picicorvus  colambianus,  [36]. 
Picas  pobescens,  [40]. 

villosas,  r40J. 
Pigeon-grass  eaten,  tiSS. 

Pigeon,  wild  and  tamo,  deslructive  to  1ooasts,337. 
Pillsbory,  Goyemor,  address  by,  extracts  from,  134. 
aid  by,  11. 
on  diversified  agriculture  in 

doaling  with  locusts,  407. 
on  legisiition,  40a 
Pimpla  instigator.  305. 
Pine-trees  eaten,  853. 
Pinioola  enncleator,  [88]. 
Pinfail,  [58]. 

Pipilo  erytbropbtbalrans,  [33]. 
Pipit,  [19]. 
Porzaaa  Carolina,  [56], 

Jamaicensis,  [56]. 
Pisli,[.39j. 
Plan  of  action,  8. 
PUnts  eaten,  851-855. 
Plateau,  F.,  views  of,  on  digestion,  864, 874, 375b 

work  by,  quoted,  875. 
Platyphyma,  35, 36. 
Ploctrophanes  lapponions,  [89]. 
maccowni,  [JO]. 
nivalis.  [81)J. 
omatn%  [30]. 
Plennim,  2.'S7. 
Plover,  blaok-bellied,  m]. 

destructive  to  locusts,  337, 33& 
golden,  [49]. 
kiUdeer,  [49]. 
semlpalmated.  [49]. 
mountnin,  [50]. 
pipinff.  [50]. 
ring,  [491. 
upland,  [54]. 
Plowing,  356. 
Plum-trees  eaten,  853. 
Pneumora,  40. 

Podiceps  aurltns  onlifomicus,  [63]. 
Pokeweed,  4.i4. 
PoUoptila  coernlea^  [161. 
Polyandry  in  locusts,  470. 
Polygamy  in  locusts,  470. 
Polyfonnm  oonvolvulus  eaten,  854. 


PoQBoetes  gnunineufl.  [30]. 
Poplar-trees  eaten,  853. 
Porter,  J.  B.,  statement  by,  97. 
Postacntellum,  359. 
Potatoes  eaten,  351, 353. 

sweett  eaten,  85L 
PoUto  vines  eaten,  893. 

crop,  losses  on,  180. 
Potter,  John,  statement  by,  93, 94. 
Potta,  B.  B..  aid  by,  305. 
Poultry,  as  locustrdestroyera,  415. 
Powell,  I.  W.,  statement  by,  106. 
Practical  Entomologist  quoted,  70. 
PiSMOUtium,  859. 
Pr89pntium,271. 
Prairie-chickens  destructive  to  locosta  337,  344 

346. 
Prairie  Farmer  quoted,  64. 
Prairie  flres,  influence  of,  88. 

use  of,  in  destroying  locusta,  43L 
Pratt,  8.  H.,  statement  bv,  8d6. 
Previous  visitotions,  [8S6J. 
Probstfield,  Robert,  statement  by,  84. 
Prediction  of  locust  years.  iM)8. 
Preventive  measures  agidnst  winged  looosta,  417. 
Price's  cool-oil  pan,  384. 
Prince,  B.  G.,  statement  by,  59, 68. 
Priononyx  airata,  318. 
Proceedings  of  the  Beaton  Society  of  NfttazBl  His 

toiy  quoted,  305. 
Process  of  hatching.  8S&-S31. 879. 

molUnf^  880-883. 
Proctocanthos  miloerti.  317. 
Proototropes  brevipennia,  33Si. 
Progno  purpurea,  [06]. 
Prolificacy,  826-20& 

influence  of  dimato  npon,  SS7. 
Promachus  apivora,  317. 
ProscopinsB,  33. 
Protection  of  birds,  346, 349. 
Protergum,  360. 
Prothorax,  859. 
Protonotaria  citroo,  [19 J. 
Proveutricolus,  861, 874. 
Publications,  1  -^ 
Purslane  eaten  loss^  854. 

Putnam,  J.  D.,  statement  by,  98, 99, 100, 104, 144. 
Pyloric  end  of  stomach,  368: 
Pyranga  Kstiva,  rV4]. 

Ittdoviciana,  [34). 

rubra,  [ii]. 


Quail,  [48]. 

destructive  to  locusts,  337, 338^  834, 34S,  946L 

Queens,  locusts  not  led  by,  836. 
Querquedula  <»rolinensis,  [59). 

diacors,  [59]. 
Questions  to  be  answered,  8-6. 
Quisoalus  pnrpureua,  [33]. 


Radishes  oaten,  851. 
Radish,  horse,  eaten,  253. 
Bail,  king,  [36]. 

little  blaok,  [56]. 
Rain-fall,  data  concerning,  185, 187-196. 

efibcts  of,  on  eggs,  [5]. 
Rains,  effect  of.  18. 88. 

young  destroyed  by,  9, 11 
Rallns  degans,  [36]. 
Raspberries  eaten  853. 
Rate  of  migrations,  815-317. 

travels  of  young,  335. 
Ratseburg,  work  by,  quoted,  994. 
Ravages,  extent  of,  39, 813-815. 

means  of  preventing,  186, 199. 
Raven,  [35]. 

white-necked.  [351. 
Rtoumur,  views  of,  on  tnunenlia,  994w 
Recurvirostra  americana,  [50]. 
Rectaldriisen,  876. 
Rectal  ffUuids,  363. 
Red-cedar-treos  not  eaten.  353. 
Bed-Ie/ged  locuAt.  (Set  Caloptenoa  ftarar-mbniniJ 
Red  miU),  306,  309. 
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R«d  Hiver  Colony,  invMloiu  of,  80. 

Bedatart,  [84]. 

Beed-bird,  [33] 

BegloD  in  Which  eggs  were  laid  in  1876,  A. 

Beigulna  calendula,  1 16]. 

eatrapa,  116]. 
Bemedlea,  38,  [89]. 
Keport,  contents  of,  523. 
Keprodactive  organs,  S70-37SL 
Bespiration,  organs  of,  869, 970. 
Rectom,  863,376. 
Betoining  swarms  defined,  143. 

harmlessness  of,  163;  164. 
Return  migrations,  direction  of,  159^165. 
swarms,  destination  of,  338-84a 
return  of,  840 
Eeveschon,  statements  by,  57-60. 
Kevne  Entoroologiqoe  de  Silbermann,  quoted,  991. 
Khabdites,  878. 
Rbomalea,  35l 
Rice-bird,  1331. 

Rlckli,  J.  C..  statement  by.  50,  61, 68. 
Riggs,  S.  R.,  sUtement  by,  85^  86, 80, 00, 01, 177. 
RilSr.  C.  v.,  circular  by,  SlsT 

letter  by,  14-16, 17-801 
letter  fhim,  8-ia 
observations  by.  6-10, 14-16,  98. 
statements  by,  87. 98. 109, 159. 160, 161, 

177, 8U0, 886. 847, 854, 304, 337. 
views  of.  on  hatching  of  eggs,  879. 
Riley's  locust-oatoher,  393. 

Locust  P]a?oe  in  U.  S.  quoted,  S93-308L 
Missouri  Reports,  quoted,  45-51,  53,  and 

generally, 
reports  quoted,  335, 938, 890, 438. 
Rits.  Philip,  statement  by,  107. 
Robbinn  coal-tar  pan,  388-390. 
Robertson.  W.,  statement  by,  989. 
Robin,  food  of,  fond  of  locusts,  |14]. 
ground,  [a3]. 
marsh,  [33]. 
Robinson,  Frofessor,  lOa 
Rose-boshes  eaten,  353. 
RugSB,  »61,874. 
Russia,  locusts  in,  467, 468. 
RuUbacas  eaten,  851. 
RyO)  winter,  eaten  less,  859L 


Saint  Paul  AdyertiFcr  quoted,  88, 83L 

Press  quoted,  77, 88. 

Weekly  Minnesotlan  quoted,  88. 

Weekly  Times  quoted,  83. 
Saint  Peter  Free  Press  quoted,  83. 
Salivary  glands,  863. 
Salt  Lake  Herald  quoted,  103L 
Salvia  trichoetemmoides  eaten  less,  854. 
Salpinctes  obsoletus,  [18]. 
Salter,  J.  A.,  observauons  by,  302. 
Sand  burr,  434. 
Sandpiper,  Baird's,  [58]. 

Bonaparte's,  [53]. 

Bartramian,  [54]. 

buff-breasted,  [54]. 

least,  [581. 

semipalmated,  [581. 

white-rumped,  [53]. 

bairdil.  [59]. 

spotted,  [54]. 
Saieophaga  camaria.  889, 338,333, 384. 

sarraoeniie,  889, 384. 
Sank  Rapids  Frontiersman  quoted,  89. 
Saunders,  William,  statement  by,  894. 
Sayomisrascus,  [37]. 
sayuA,  [37], 
Scarlet  Tanager,  [44]. 
Schott,  C.  A.,  statement  by,  1661 
Scolecophagus  cyanncephalus,  [35]. 

ferrugineus,  [35]. 
Scops  asio,  [48]. 
Scott,  W.  J.,  statement  by,  118. 
Soudder's  Catalogue  of  Ortboptera  of  Korth  Amer- 
ica, quoted,  44. 
Sottdder,  &  H.,  stetement  ^,  105. 
work  by,  quoted,  993^  305. 
8cntel]om.8S0,960. 
Scutum,  859. 


Season  of  egg-laying,  888. 

Sebiflo  duct,  871. 

Sense-organs,  878. 

Serous  membrane,  978. 

Serville's  Histoire  des  Orthoptdies  quoted,  38. 

Revue    M6thodique    des    Orthoptdret 
quoted,  38. 
Setopbaga  ruticilla,  [Hi], 
Sliade-trees  eaten,  853. 
Shakopee  Advocate,  quoted.  88. 
Saint  Paul  Daily  Pionef  r  and  Democrat,  quoted,  88. 
Shattuck,  Colonel,  statement  by,  98. 
Shaw,  James,  statement  by,  94. 
Shoveller,  [59]. 
Shrike,  Northern,  [391. 

white-rumpeo,  [88]. 
SialiaaroUca,[15]. 

sialis,  [15]. 
Siebold's  Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrates,  quoted, 

878. 
8ight>  organs  of,  878. 
Signal-Ofllce,  Reports  of.  quoted,  57, 91 . 
Siler,  A.  L.,  statement  by,  97,  lOsl. 

statement  oi,  156. 
Sitaria,  894, 895, 896, 301. 
colletis,896. 
hnmeralis,  996. 
sp.,  figure  of,  896. 

larva  of,  description  of,  896. 
Sitta  canadensis.  17. 

carollnensis  aouleata,  [17]. 
pygmaa,  [17]. 
SItznngsberlchte  der  Wiener  Akademie,  quoted, 

875. 
Skunks,  destructive  to  locusts,  337. 
Simpson's  locust-crusher,  366. 
Smartweed  eaten,  954. 
Smith.  Emma  A.,  observation  by,  303. 
Smith,  J.  W.,  statement  by,  68. 
Smith,  C.  A.,  statement  by,  63. 
Smith,  L.,  SUtement  by,  91. 
Smith,  &  A.,  SUtement  by,  190. 
SmithiMmian  Institution,  contributions  from,  461. 

Report  of,  quoted,  81. 
Snake  River  Valley,  133. 

breeding-grounds,  85. 
Snipe,  American,  [51]. 
gray,  [58]. 
red-headed.  [53]. 
Wilson's,  [51]. 
destructive  to  loousts,  337. 
Snow,  E.  P^  sUtement  by,  99. 
Snow.  F.  Hi,  sutemento  by,  71, 78, 150, 160, 945. 846, 

886,887. 
Snyder,  B.,  sUtement  by,  818. 
Soil,  temperature  of^  49$. 
Solanum  carolinense,  434. 

rostratum,434. 
Soldier-beetle,  two-lined.    (See  Telephonxs  MUne- 

atns.) 
Solidagp  eaten,  89:1. 
Soper^B.  B.,  sUtement  by,  849, 843. 
Sorghum  not  eaten,  858. 
Sonth  America,  loeusts  of,  465. 
Southey's  Thalaba,  quoted,  814. 
Southward  fiights,  175^  176. 
Spain,  locnsU  in,  476. 
Sparrow,  Csnadian,  pll. 
chipping,  [31]. 
day-colored,  [31.1 
Harris's,  [31]. 
LtncoIn'^  [30]. 
song,  [311. 

white-throated,  [311. 
yellow-winged,  (30). 
Spatula  dypeata,  [59] . 
Speotyto  cunieuUtfia  bypogaa,  [4Q. 
Sphoz  iohneumonea,  318. 
Sphinx,  white-lined  morning,  434. 
Sphyrajpicus  varius.  [41]. 
Spinach  eaten,  898. 
Sp4radee,987. 
Spizella  montieola,  [311. 
pallida,  [T-* 
socialia,! 
Sprlgtail,  [58]. 
Spruce-trees  eaten,  9S3. 
Squatarola  helvetica,  [49). 


ola,r3] 
^311. 
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Fquier,  E.  O.,  on  loousts  in  Central  America,  46L 
Sqalrrel,  destmctive  to  locnste,  317. 
Stalker,  Alex.,  statement  by,  104. 
StU's  Reoenaio  Orthopterorum,  qaoted,  37, 38. 
KUtistice  of  loaeea,  U4-12-2,  [11]. 
StaoronotuB  craciatUK,  471. 
yastator,  471. 
Ste{(anopn8  wilsonl,  [51J. 
Sterna  fonteri,  [61]. 
maorura,  [61]. 

auperolliaris  antillamni,  [62]. 
Stelgidopteryx  eerripennift,  [961. 
Stenobothrus  ap.,  Offs-laying  of,  place  of,  833. 

macolipennis,  flgare  o^  256. 
Stenopogon  conaangainena,  317. 
Steroorarius  pomatorhinoa,  [60]. 
Sternnm.  257-258. 

Stevena,  Governor,  statement  by,  88. 
Stevens,  J.  H.,  Texan  locost  data,  [67]. 
Stigmata,  267. 

StoTkowitsch,  statement  of;  226. 
Stomach.  263. 275, 276. 
Straw  berry- vines  eaten,  252, 253. 
Stray  bom,  Robert  E.,  statement  by,  98, 99, 157. 
Strength  of  locusts,  245, 246. 
Strix  llammea  americana,  [42]. . 
Strong,  A.,  statement  of,  77,78. 
Strong,  O.  J.,  statement  by,  7& 
Staart,  Jas.,  statement  by,  U2. 
Stnart,  Granville,  statement  by,  93, 154. 
Stnmella  magna,  [34]. 
Styer,  Dr.,  statement  by,  107. 
Subpermanent  breeding  groonds  of   Caloptenna 

spretas,  136, 142. 
Sally,  General,  statement  by,  68. 
Snlpbo-carbonatea,  400, 401. 
Samach-trees  eaten,  253. 
Summary  of  flights,  by  States,  170-175. 
Snpra-anal  plate,  259. 
Sapra-a)8opbageal  ganglion,  261, 265. 
Satherlin,  K.  N.,  statement  by,  95. 
Sotherlin,  S.  W.,  sUtement  of,  155. 
Swallow,  American  bam,  [24]. 

bank,  [25]. 

cliff,  [25]. 

cave,  [25.1 

rongn-wlnged,  [26]. 

violet  green,  [25]. 
Swan,  trampeter,  [57]. 
Swarms,  appearance  of,  213-215. 
Swearingeo^s  locust-catcher,  387. 
Sweet,  G.  W.,  statement  by,  81. 
Sweet,  A.  S.,  statement  by,  109. 
Swoet-potatoes  eaten,  251. 
Sweetwater  River  area,  134. 
Switzerland,  locusts  in,  468. 
Sylvester's  locost-catoher,  397. 
S>'mpathetio  ganglia,  266. 
Syrnlum  neboiosam,  [4J]. 

T. 

Table  of  looust-years,  113. 

measurements  of  Caloptenna  femnr-m- 

bmm,  51. 
measurements   of   Caloptenus  spretas, 
47-49.  tr     — 1 

wind  frequency,  905-209, 211. 
Tables  of  meteorofogioal  data,  185^  187-301, 305-309, 

211. 
TAch6,  Bishop,  aid  by,  22l 
Tachina,  20. 

anonyma,  383. 
fly,  319. 
TachyoineU  tricolor,  [25]. 

thalassiua.[25]. 
Tanager,  Louisiana,  [24]. 

scarlet,  [24 J. 
Tarsus,  260. 
Taste,  orsans  of,  272. 


Telephoms  biUneatos,  larva  of,  description  at,  303 ; 

flgnre  of,  303. 
Telltale,  lesser,  [53]. 


greater,  [53]. 
atodytes  paiustris,  [18]. 


Tattler,  [531 

solitary, 
wood,  [53] 


\  [53]. 


Taylor,  A.  S.,  on  loousts  in  Central  America,  461. 
South  America,  465. 
statement  by.  57, 97, 98, 106. 
Taylor,  J.  W.,  views  of,  129  j*  aid  by,  22. 
Teal,  green-winged,  [59]. 


Telmal     ,       ,  _    . 

Temperature,  data  concerning,  185, 187-201. 
Temperature,  infinence  of,  on  flighta,  145. 
of  the  soil,  425 
periodicity  of,  186. 
Temporary  re^on,  habiu  of  young  in,  232-334. 

perraanenoe  of  abode  in,  244- 

347. 
travels  in,  direetioii  ot  335, 236, 

338. 
travels  in,  eastward  extent  of, 
335,336. 
Tergum,  357. 
Tern,  arctic,  1611. 
black,  f63j. 
Forster's,  [61]. 

least,  res]. 

Tetraonyx,  303. 

Testes,  370. 

Tettiginse,  description  of,  34. 

Tettix  grannlata,  description  of,  356 :  flgnxe  oi^  356. 

Texas,  aatomn  locust  flights  in,  [155]. 

damage  done  in,  C  7. 

earliest  flight  in,  170. 

flights  in,  summary  of,  170. 

invasions  of,  54-56, 57-63. 

limits  of  migrations  in,  141, 143. 

locust  data  for  1877,  [63]. 

migrations  from,  direction  of.  159. 

migrations  into,  directions  of,  148,  149,  ISO, 

observations  in,  6.  7,  23, 25. 
Thermal  constants  for  loousv^ggs,  436. 
Thistle-bird,  [29.] 
Thomas,  Cyras,  aid  by,  2g8« 

arilcfe  on  orthoptera  by,  qnoted, 

3& 
articles  by,  quoted,  43;  44, 45. 
circular,  5. 
letter  by.  11, 13, 14. 
observations,  10-13,81,33. 
statement  by,  98,99, 104,  lOSL  106, 

157,  227. 
synopsis  of  Acrididie  of  North 
America,  quoted,  44. 
Thompson,  W.,  statement  by,  77,  89. 
Thorax,  259. 
Thrasher,  [15]. 
Tmsh,  golden-crowned,  [22]. 
water,  [231. 
hermit,  n4]. 
large-billed  water,  [83]. 
tawny,  [15]. 
WilsonV  [15]. 
wood,  [141. 

Townsena*s  flycatohing,  [37]. 
Thryothoras  bewichi,  ]18l. 
Tibia,  2(i0. 

Tieray,  W.  J.,  sUtement  by,  93. 
Tilarla  locnstus,  334. 
Time  of  hatching,  831, 838. 
Times  of  egg-laying.  330, 331. 
Titlark,  [19].    '    *  ^ 
Titmouse,  plalnHsrested,  [161. 

tafted,  [16]. 
Toad,  the^  as  a  locust-destroyer,  338. 
Tobacco  eaten,  S25i. 
Todd,  D.  A.,  statement  by,  58, 
Tolmeras,  317. 
Tomatoes  eaten,  851. 
Toraatoo-vines  eaten.  893. 
Totanas  flavipea.  [S3]. 

melanoleocus.  [53]. 
soUtarins,  [54]. 
Toneh,  organs  of,  873. 
Trachen,  867. 

flgureof,860. 
Tragooephala  vlridifasdata,  459. 

description  of,  253, 856. 
egg-mass  of,  philoso 

phy  of,  898L 
flgnre  of,  836. 
hatching  of,  time  o£ 
833. 
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ie.960. 

iolnbria,  [391. 
B  aedoD,  [181. 
parkn 


TragooephalavlridifliscUta,  ^^ying  of;  time  of, 

Trains,  railroad,  impeding  of^  Sisl 
Trampinff  on  eges,  361. 

Transacuons  of  Xinnican  SooietPr,  qnoted,  5294, 295. 
Academy   of  ecience  of   Saint 
Louis,  quoted,  899-308. 
Transformations,  87. 
Trapping  loonsts,  377. 
Travels  of  young,  rate  of,  835. 
Treadwell,  C.  B.,  statement  of,  886. 
Trenches,  378. 
Tringacanntns,  [531. 

fosoioolliis  [53]. 

minutUIa,  [S6]. 
Tringoidos  maonlarios,  [54]. 
Trippe,  T.  M.,  the  locust  in  Colorado,  [1151. 
TriUiiguUn,S9i.30S. 
Trinngulinns  andrenetaram,  894. 
Trochanter,  8C0. 
Troohantine,  860. 
TroohUos  col 
Troglodytes 

parkmuini,  [18]. 
Trombidiom  Kigantenm,  318. 

loCQstaram,  306, 309, 31L 
miiscanim,318: 
soabram,  310. 
serioeom,  308, 310. 
Tropidaris,  35. 
TraxalidsQ,  description  of,  34. 
Tmxalini.  34. 
Tmxalis,  34. 

Trynptes  rafesoens,  [54]. 
Tordas  fascescens,  [15]. 

swalnsoni,  [14]. 

migratorlus,  [L4]. 

mnstelinna,  [i4]. 

pallasi,  [14j. 
Turkey,  common  wild,  [46]. 

destmctiTe  to  locusts,  337, 339. 
Tamer,  S.  S.,  sUtement  by,  95. 
Turnips  eaten,  851. 
Tattle,  Bishop,  statement  by,  97. 
Tympanam,  ;s67, 8781 


TTblcr,  P.  R..  statement  by,  100. 
Union  Pacific  R  R.,  aid  by,  85. 
Urinary  tubes,  263. 
Uro-patagia,  859. 
Uses  of  locusts,  88. 

United  States  Entomological  Commission: 
Division  of  labor,  1. 
Its  personnel,  1. 
Its  plan  of  action,  8. 
Its  publications,  1, 8. 
Meetings  of,  1, 8. 14, 81, 88. 
United  States  weather  Signal  Serrioe,  statement 
by,9a 
signal  obserrer,  statement 
by^ioa 
Utah,  invasions  o£  54-56, 108, 105. 

migrations  in,  direction  of;  158. 
observations  in,  17, 8L 
reports  from,  [853]. 
the  locust  in,  [135. 139]. 
Utter,  D.  M.,  statement  by,  106. 


Yalery-Mayet,  views  ot,  on  lAylabria,  SOIL 

work  by,  qaoted,  8Mb 
Value  of  invertebrate  enemiee,  884,  88Sl 
Ytmcouver  Island,  loonst  o^  [141]. 
Vasa  deferentia,  870. 

urinaria,  863. 
Vegetables  eaten,  851. 
Vcfth's  insect-fluid,  400. 
Velocity  of  flljiht,  816-317. 
Velum  penis,  850. 
Ventriculus,  263. 875-876. 
Vcmonia  novasboraoensls  eaten  Ie8%854. 
Vertebrate  enemies  of  locust,  334. 
Vcsicule  Beminales,  870, 871. 
Vilfa  vaglncflora.  434. 
ViUobrun,  Michel,  sutementot  80-8L 


Villot,  on  hair-worms,  330, 331. 
Vireo  belli,  [98]. 

blue-headed,  [SfT]- 

brotherly  love,  [«7]. 

flavifhins,  [87]. 

gUvus,  [271. 

noveboracensis,  [87]. 

olivacenB.r87]. 

philadelphioas,  [87]. 

solitarius,[27l. 

white-eye^  [27]. 
VirglnUredbixd,[33]. 

W. 

Wagtail,  [19]. 

Warking-sUcks,3a. 

Wall,  J.  B.,  statement  by,  97. 

Walnut-trees  eaten,  853. 

Walker's  catalogue  of    Dermaptera    saltatoria 

quoted,  44. 
Walsh,  B.  D.,  artide  by,  quoted,  44. 
statemento  by,  148, 149. 
views  of,  on  limits  of  migrations,  137. 
Walsh's  Illinois  reports,  quoted,  64-70, 75^ 
Warbler,  bay-breasted.  [H]. 

blackbumian,  [sa], 

blaok-poll,  [811. 

bkck-throateu  green,  [80]. 

black  and  white  creeuiug,  [19]. 

black  and  yellow,  [211. 

blue  golden-winged,  [•»], 

blue  and  yellow.  [80]. 

blue-winged  yellow,  [191. 

blue  yellow-backed,  [19]. 

Canadian  flycatcbing,  80. 

ohebtnut-sided.  [21]. 

GCBrulean,  [it\. 

golden.  [20]. 
ooded  flycatcbing,  [83]. 
Kentucky,  [231. 
mourning,  [23]. 
Macgillivray's,  [23]. 
Nashville,  [20]. 
pine-creeping,  [22]. 
prairie,  |22]. 
prothonotary,  [19]. 
summer,  [20]. 
Tennessee,  [20]. 
Virginia,  [2D]. 
Wilson's  areen  black-capped  flyoatch- 

worm-eatiug,  [19]. 
yellow  red-i>oli,  [22]. 
yellow-rump,  [81  J. 
jellow-throated.  [38J. 
Ward.  D.  T.,  statement  of;  251. 
Washington  Territory,  invasions  of  106-107. 
locust  in,  [1401. 
observations  in,  81. 
Water,  crossing  of,  by  young,  834-835. 
Watrons's  locust-catcher,  387. 
Waxwing,  Bohemian.  [20]. 

Carolina,  [2b]. 
Weymouth,  D.  F.,  statement  by,  917. 
Weather,  daU  concerning,  183-801.205-809.311. 
influence  of,  on  flights,  145. 
on  locusts,  423. 

eggs,  484. 
upon  migrations,  183-811. 
Wells,  T.  C,  statement  by,  69. 
Westoott,  0. 8.,  engaged  as  assist«it,  81. 
Western  Farmer,  quoted,  78. 
Western  Rural,  quoted,  64. 
Westwood,  work  by,  quoted,  894, 895-296. 
Wheat-birds,  destroying;  locust-eggs,  336. 
Wheat  crop,  losses  on,  119, 190. 
Wheat  eaten  more  or  less  according  to  the  vari- 
ety, 358. 
Wheeler,  C.  C-.  statement  by,  97-106. 
Wheeler,  W.  J.,  statement  by,  830. 
Whippoorwill,  [38]. 

"Nuttall's,  [381. 
Whitman,  A.,  engaged  as  ai«sistant,  10-11. 
observations  by,  39. 
report  on  locust  in  Minnesota,  [3]. 
Whitman's  Report  on  the  Locust,  quoted,  88.  WO, 
91,94. 
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WLltiDaii.A^  statement  by,  173-17^  176,  886-897, 
84^347,387,305. 
views  of,  on  toigratioiLB,  145-146. 
WyomlDg,  invasions  of,  97-99. 
WilJo,  work  by,  quoted,  974. 
Willow  trees  eaten,  853. 
WiUson,  J.  A.,  statement  by,  106-107. 
Wilson-Rhode  looost-catoher,  394, 395. 
Wilson's  green   black-ca^ied  flyoatohing   war- 
bler, [841. 
thmsb,  [Hi], 
Wind,  data  concerning,  187-801, 805-809, 911. 

rreqnenoy,  tables  of,  305-S09, 311. 

influence  of,  on  flights.  145-J47. 

River  range,  133. 
Winds,  influence  of,  upon  migrations,  909-811. 
Winged  locusts,  de»truoUon  of,  404. 
Wings.  860. 

time  of  acquisition  of,  837, 838. 
Winnipeg  Standard,  quoted.  161. 
Wisfousin,  limits  ox  migrations  in,  138. 
Wise.  J.  C. ,  statement  of,  158, 886. 
Wise^s  loonst-cmsher,  371. 
Wiswell,  £.  a.,  statement  by,  819. 
Woodoook,  Amerioan,  [51]. 
Woodpecker,  downy,  [40]. 

S olden-winged.  [41]. 
ainr,r40]. 

red-benied,  [41]. 

led-headed,  [41]. 

red'6hafted,t43j. 

yellow-bellied,  [41]. 
Wood,  statement  by,  97. 
Woods,  W.  H.,  statement  by,  948. 
Wood-thmsh,  [141. 
Wolves,  destructive  to  locusts,  337. 
Worms,  hair,  3*26. 
Wren,  Bewick's,  [18]. 


'  houM,  [18]. 
ng-billed 
it>ck,  [18] 


long 


marsh,  [18]. 


short-billed  marsh,  118]. 
water,  [18J. 


Wreo,  wrstem  house,  [18.] 
Wyoming,  invasions  ox,  54-36. 

migrations  in  direction  at,  156, 157. 

observations  in,  17. 


Xanthooephalus  ictorooephalna,  338,  [34]. 
Xioayan,  locusts  in,  461. 

Y. 

Years,  locust,  tabular  view  of,  113. 
Tellow-bird,  [39]. 
Yellow-headed  blackbird.  338. 
Yellowshonks,  lesser,  [53]. 
Yellow-throat,  Haryland.  [83]. 
Yerslo,  A.,  statement  of,  8^. 
Young,  Brigham.  statement  of,  109. 
Young  locusts,  death  of,  8-9, 14. 15. 

description  of,  879-981. 

figure  of^  979. 

destroyed  by  cold,  9. 

destroyed  by  rains.  9, 14. 

habits  of;  in  temporary  regioD,  9n- 
934. 

molting  of,  9. 

of  allied  species,  diflbienoea  In,  98^ 
884. 

travels  o^  dixeotioos  at,  93C. 

travels  of,  rate  o/,  935. 
Yucatan,  locusts  in,  461, 469. 


Zabrus  gibbus,  991. 
Zaitba  fluminea,  313. 
Zimmermann,  work  by,  quoted,  99L 
Zoiuedura  oarollnensis,  146]. 
Zonitis,309. 
Zonotrichiaalbloollis,  [311. 

leucophrys,  [31]. 

querela,  [31]. 
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EBRATA. 

Page  97,  in  beading,  for  "  chonology  "  read  "  chronology." 

Page  177, in  heading, for  "eastern"  read  "return.'' 

Pages  183-203,  in  heading,  for  meterology  "  read  **  meteorology.'^ 

Page  130,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  " grapes'*  read  " grasses." 

Page  ISO,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  " they"  read  " there." 

Page  75,  Abbe  at  Omaha,  Angnst,  1868 ;  and  again  August  13, 1869. 

1868.  Saw  many  locusts  flying  and  lighting;  garden  much  damaged;  saw  thousands 
of  them  ovipositing  a  few  miles  out  of  town. 

1869.  8aw  some,  but  only  very  few. 

1869.  Was  in  Southeastern  Dakota  Aug.  5-10,  and  saw  no  'hoppers. 

Page  [72],  line  24,  after  "  broom  weed"  add  **(Guiierezia  mierooephala,  Gray)." 
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EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  L 
Unless  oiherwise  stated^  aXl  the  figures  are  enlarged,  the  increase  in  size  usually  in^eated. 

Fio.  1. — Caloptenus  spretus,  newly  hatched,  or  in  first  larval  stage,  from  side ;  1  h,  same, 
while  yet  pale,  from  above ;  1  a,  aDtenna  of  same. 

Fig.   2. — Second  stage ;  2a,  antenna ;  2h,  thorax,  from  above ;  2o,  thorax,  from  aide. 

Fio.   3. — Third  stage ;  3  a,  antenna ;  3  h,  thorax,  from  above ;  3  o,  thorax,  fiom  side. 

FiQ.  4.— Fourth  stage,  or  first  pupal  stage ;  4  a,  antenna ;  4  h,  thorax,  from  above ;  4  e, 
thorax,  from  side. 

Fig.  5.~Fifth  stage,  or  true  pnpa ;  6  a,  antenna ;  5  (,  thorax,  from  above ;  5  o,  thorax, 
from  side ;  5d,  pupal  exuvi»,  or  last  skin  shed. 

Fig.  6.— Sixth  stage,  or  mature  insect,  the  figure  showing  a  typical  male  ftom  the  Per- 
manent breeding-grounds;  6a,  smaller  form,  as  hatched  in  the  lower  and 
moister  country,  where  the  species  is  not  indigenou»^naturaI  size. 

Fig.   7. — ^Typical  female,  with  wings  expanded— natural  size. 

Fig.   8. — Antenna  of  mature  insect. 

Fig.   9.— Enlarged  thorax  of  mature  insect,  from  above ;  9  a,  same,  firom  nde. 

Fig.  10.— Anal  characters  of  maloi  from  above;  10 a,  do.,  from  side;  10 ft,  do.,  from 
behind. 

Fig.  11.— Anal  characters  of  female,  from  side. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  II. 

UnleBB  oihenoUe  stated,  all  the  figures  are  enlarged,  the  increase  in  siie  MSttalljf  indicated. 

Fig.   L^Caloptenus  femwr-rubrum,  newly  batcbed,  or  in  first  larval  stage,  from  side; 

1 6,  same,  wbile  yet  pale,  from  above ;  1  a,  antenna  of  same. 
FiQ.   2. — Second  stage;  2a,  antenna;  25,  tborax,  from  above;  2c,  thorax,  from  side. 
Fio.   3. — ^Tliird  stage ;  3  a,  antenna ;  3  5,  thorax,  from  above ;  3  c,  thorax,  from  side. 
Fio.   4. — Fourth  stage,  or  first  pupal  stage ;  4 a,  antenna;  4  b,  thorax,  from  above ;  4  c, 

thorax,  from  side. 
Fio.   5. — Fifth  Bta;;e,  or  true  pupa;  5  a,  antenna;  5(,  thorax, from  above;  5e,  thorax, 

from  side ;  5  d,  pupal  exnvie,  or  last  skin  ehed. 
Fio.    6.— Sixth  stage,  or  mature  insect,  the  figure  showing  a  typical  male— natural  size. 
Fig.   7.— Typical  female,  with  wings  expanded— natural  size. 
Fig.   8. — ^Antenna  of  mature  insect. 

Fig.   9.— Enlarged  thorax  of  mature  insect,  from  above ;  9  a,  same,  from  side. 
Fig.  10. — Anal  characters  of  male,  from  above;  10a,  do.,  from  side;  10 b,  da,  firom 

behind. 
Fig.  11. — ^Anal  characters  of  female,  from  side. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IIL 

Unksi  oihenoUe  slated,  all  the  figures  are  enlarged,  tJie  increase  in  size  usnaUjf  indicated. 

Fig.   1. — Catopfenus  atlanis,  newly  hatched,  or  in  first  larval  stage,  from  side ;  1  (,  same, 

while  yet  pale,  from  above ;  1  a,  antenna  of  same. 
Fig.  2.-- Second  stage ;  2  a,  antenna ;  2  b,  thorax,  from  above ;  2  e,  thorax,  from  side. 
Fig.  3. — Third  stage ;  3  a,  antenna ;  3  h,  thorax,  from  above ;  3  c,  thorax,  from  side. 
Fig.  4. — Fourth  stage, or  first  pupal  stage ;  4 a,  antenna;  4  h,  thorax,  from  above ;  4o, 

thorax,  from  side. 
Fig.  5. — Fifth  stage,  or  trae  pnpa;  5 a, antenna;  r>!»,  thorax, from  above;  Go, thorax, 

from  side ;  5(2,  pupal  exuvi»,  or  last  skin  shed. 
Fig.  C. — Sixth  stage,  or  mature  insect ;  the  fignre  showing  a  typical  male— natural  size. 
Fig.  7. — ^Typical  female,  with  wings  expanded—natural  size. 
Fig.  9. — Enlarged  thorax  of  mature  insect,  from  above;  9  a,  same,  from  side. 
Fig.  10.— Anal  characters  of  male,  from  above ;  10a,  do.,  from  side ;  1 0  5,  do.,  from  bchiml. 
Fig.  11. — ^Anal  characten  of  female,  from  side;  11  a,  anal  characters  of  fomalo,  from  above. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IV. 
Atttke  figures  enlarged  unless  otherwise  siated,  Ike  hair-lines  indieaiing  the  natural  sizes. 

Fio.  1. — Egg-pod  of  Caloptenns  differeniialis,  with  the  month  torn  open,  exposing  tlio 
newly  hatched  larva  of  Epicauia  vittata  (la)  eating  into  an  egjr,  and  the 
passage  which  it  made  throngh  the  mncoas  covering— natural  size. 

Fio.  2^— Dorsal  view  of  the  First  larva,  or  trinngnlin,  of  E,  vittata  ;  20,  cnesido  of  the 
head  of  same  from  beneath,  greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to  show  the  month- 
parts;  2  (,  terminal  joint  of  maxillary  palpus,  showing  imbrications  and 
flattened  inner  surface  armed  with  stout  points;  2o,  leg,  showing  more 
plainly  the  tarsal  spines;  2e,  labmm;  2d,  one  of  the  abdominal  Joints, 
from  above,  showing  stout  points,  stigmata,  and  arrangement  of  spinous 
hairs. 
-Eggs  of  E,  vittaUif  the  natural  size  indicated  at  side. 

-Dorsal  view  of  the  Carabidoid  stage  of  the  Second  Larva  of  £.  vittata;  4  a,  its 
antenna;  4  5,  its  right  maxilla;  4  c,  its  leg;  4  d,  side  view  of  the  larva, 
showing  irs  natural  position  within  the  locust-egg  mass. 
-Lateral  view  of  the  Ultimate  or  lull-grown  stage  of  the  Second  Larva  of 

E.  vitlata;  5a,  portion  of  the  dorsal  skin,  showing  short  setaceocs  hairs. 
-Third  head,  or  that  from  the  Scarabfeidoid  stage  of  the  Second  Larta  of 
E.  vittata,  from  beneath,  showing  the  reduction  of  month-parts  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  head  (2  a);  6  a,  antenna  of  same ;  6 1>,  maxilla  of  same ; 
6e,  mandible  of  same. 
-Fourth  head,  or  that  of  the  full-grown  larva  of  E,  vittata,  from  above;  7  a,  log 

of  same ;  7  6,  the  breast-plate  or  prostemal  corneous  piece. 
-Lateral  view  of  the  pseudo-pupa  or  Coarctate  Larva  of  E,  vittata^  with  the 
partially  shed  skin  adhering  behind ;  8  a,  dorsal  view  of  same;  85,  its  head, 
from  the  front;  8o,  same,  from  side;  Sd,  tuberculous  leg;  86,  raised  spi- 
racle ;  6/,  anal  part  of  same. 

Fig.  9.— Lateral  view  of  the  true  pupa  of  Epicauta  ^nerea  Forst. ;  9a,  ventral  view  of 
same. 

Fio.  10. — Epioauia  vittata  (lemniscata  or  trivlttate  var.). 

Fia.  Ih—Epicauta  dnerea  Forst.  (=marginata  Fabr.). 

Fio.  12.— Antenna  of  the  triungulin  of  Epicauta  pennsyhanica ;  13 a,  maxilla  of  same; 
12  h,  labial  palpus  of  same. 

Fig.  13.^^  Homia  mlnutipennis,  dorsal  view;  13a,  lateral  view  of  same;  13 &,  simple 
claw  of  same;  13c,  Coaretate  Larva;  13d,  leg  of  Ultimate  stage  of  Second 
Larva 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  V- 

Fia.  1.— LoDgitadiDal  median  section  of  Cahpteniu  femur-ruhrum,  female,  to  show  the 
course  and  divisions  of  the  digestive  canal ;  Mf  month ;  Oe,  cosophagns ;  Ct^, 
anterior,  Cr^,  posterior  part  of  crop ;  P,  proventricnlas ;  Div.,  blind  sack  or 
diverticnlnm  of  the  stomach;  ven,  ventricle ;  il,  ileum;  Co2,  colon;  £, rec- 
tum; ^fi,anns. 

Fig.  2. — Optical  section  of  Malpighian  tube. 

Fio.  3.— Section  of  the  epithelium  of  the  rectum  of  Caloptemu  epretus. 

Fig.  4.— Transverse  section  of  the  hind  part  of  the  crop;  •  9,  spines  of  the  onticula; 
rid,  ridges^  X,  longitudinal ;  muc  C,  circular  mnscular  ooat. 

Fig.  5.— Epithelium  of  the  ileal  folds;  A,  middle  of  folds;  B,  furrow  between  folds; 
X,  longitudinal  muscular  band. 

Fig.  6.— Epithelial  cells  of  the  gastro-ileal  valve  of  CSiUpoda  wrdida. 

Fig.  7.~Snr£Eice  view  of  the  gastro-ileal  valves ;  Ven,  ventricle;  Bd^  circular  xnuscolar 
band  underneath  the  folds ;  II,  ileum. 

Fig.  8.— Transverse  section  of  a  diverticulum;  Tr,  trachea;  mice,  cironlar  muscular 
coat. 

Fig.  9.— Transverse  section  through  the  furrow ;  Fy  between  two  ileal  folds ;  cv,  cuti- 
cula ;  Epj  epithelium ;  coitfi,  connectiye  tissue ;  mtio.  C,  circular  muaoles ;  £, 
longitudinal  muscular  bands. 

Fig.  10.— Transverse  section  of  the  gastro-ileal  folds  of  (Edipoda  wrdida  ;  mue^  mnscuhir 
band,  Bd,  of  Fig.  7. 

Note.— For  the  permission  to  use  this  plate  we  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Xatwaliatf  where  it  first  appeared  in  June,  1878. 
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